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advertisement by the translator* 

T he name and eftabli (lied reputation of the Abbe Spallanzani muft certainly be a 
fufficient recommendation of any work he gives to the public, efpecially of one 
like the prefent, on which he appears to have bellowed a more than ordinary degree of 
labour and attention. The variety of objects, highly interefting to the naturalill and 
the philofopher, on which it treats, maybe feenin the following introduction, which con¬ 
tains, in part, a fummary of the work. 

In the tranflation, fidelity and accuracy have been principally (ludied. The reader, it 
it prefumed, has before him a faithful tranfeript of the original (if the exprelTion may 
be allowed) in his own language. Where the meaning admitted of no doubt, the tranf- 
lator thought himfelf at liberty to depart from the phrafeology of his author, to give 
his idea with greater perfpicuity: a licence which the different idioms of language will 
freouently render necefifary: but where any fliadow of ambiguity appeared (and in every 
work, efpecially works of fcience, fuch ambiguities of expreillon will occafionally be 
found) he has fcrupuloufly adhered to the literal expreffion of his text, that the reader 
may be enabled to form his judgment in the fame manner as from the original. 

* The parte lead: interciting to the general reader are omitted. 
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As the Abbe has continually employed the terms of what is called the new nomencla¬ 
ture of chemiftry, it has been thought proper, for the benefit of readers not familiar 
with this fcience, to add, in a parenthefis, the more u foal names of chemical fubftances; 
as for mftance, to fubjoin to muriate of alumine the common term of alum; and to mu¬ 
riate of foda that of feafali* The Abbe has likewife ufed the term caloric , on all occa- 
fions, inftead of heat or warmth. In this the tranflator has not judged it advifable to 
follow him, except when he has employed it in the proper chemical lenfe of the mau 
ter of heat . 

The plates are faithful copies of thofe in the original, but more carefully and ele¬ 
gantly finifhed. Some may, perhaps, object to the difproportionate fize of the human 
figures reprefented in plates IL III. and V. This objection the author has forefeen, 
and, at the end of VoU IV. apologizes, by i*emarking, that the painter conceived he 
might be permitted this licence, as, had he attempted to obfervc the rules of propor¬ 
tion, thefe figures would have been fcarcely difcernible */ f 

The work in the original is dedicated to Count Wilzeck, Imperial Plenipotentiary 
of the General Adininiitration of Auftrian Lombardy; but as this dedication only 
contains the eulogiums of which fuch compofitions ufually confift, it has been omitted* 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE zeal with which I have always been animated to contribute, as much as might 
be in my power, to the improvement of the Public Imperial Mufeum of Natural Hif- 
tory in the Univerfity of Pavia, by enriching it with the new and important produc¬ 
tions I procured in the various journeys and voyages I undertook both in Italy and 
other countries, incited me to travel, during the fummer and autumn vacations, into 
the Two Sicilies. Though this Mufeum abounded in other kinds of natural produc¬ 
tions, it was extremely deficient in volcanic matters, which merely confided of a few 
trivial fcoriae of Vefuvius, and feme extremely common lavas of the fame mountain, 
that, having been cut into tablets and polifhed, had loft their diftinguilhing charafter- 
iftics, and confequently could little contribute to the inftruftion of youth and the ad* 
vancement of knowledge. 

As I knew that no countries in Europe could furnifh a more ample and valuable col¬ 
lection of volcanic products than the Phlegrean Fields, Mount Etna, and Eolian, or 
Lipari Ifles ; I refolved to vifit them, and employed feveral months in laborious but ufe- 
ful refearches. To make a proper choice, however, of the fubftances fuitable to the 
defign I had in view, it was neceffary to examine on the fpot the various qualities of 
the bodies compofing thofe volcanized regions. This I performed with the fame dili¬ 
gence and care I have ufually exerted in the examination of other natural objefts, Still 
more to enable myfelf to make this feleftion, and corrcft my judgment with refpeft to 
thefe fubjefts, I had read, and then re-perufed, whatever had been written by travellers 
and the moft eminent naturalifts relative to volcanos, and was fincerely grateful to them 
for the inftruftion I derived from their works. In the courfe of this inquiry, however, 
I difcovered what I had often experienced before, with refpeft to other fubjefts, in which I 
had been preceded by other naturalifts, that, notwithftanding the elegant and inlerefting 
accounts they had given us of the countries which have fuffered the aft ion of fire, it was 

* Thefe plates are omitted as a difgrace to the Hate of the arts in the eighteenth century. The view of 
the crater of Etna is that of a well i 
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ftill poflible to add to them by my researches, and throw new light on volcanic know¬ 
ledge. This I fay not to arrogate \o myfelfany merit, and ftill lefs to detract from that ot 
others. The powers of the human mind are fo limited, that it never can entirely ex- 
hauft the fobieS it inveftigates. Other naturalifts who Avail hereafter diligently explore 
the countries through which I travelled, it is not to be doubted, may improve this part 
of natural hiftory with Rill new difcovenes. In like manner, though others have 
written of the Phlegrean Fields, Etna, and the Eolian Ifles, the obiervations I have made 

appear to me to merit publication, - T . r u 

The method in which I profecuted my refearches in thefe ravels was the following. 

I have endeavoured to tludy volcanic countries as mountains fliould be ftudied. Tie 
lithoIogiR who would acquire an accurate knowledge of the latter, attentively con Aiders 
their Rrufture of rock, the whole of their huge maffes, the poStion and dire&ion of 
the various parts or firata which compole them, and the intertexture and relations ot 
thofe Rrata I have adopted the fame mode of inquiry m the courfeof thefe travels. 
Fire in conjunOion with elaftic gafes has formed whole mountains and iflands; but all 
of them have not been produced in the fame manner, nor are they compofed of the 
Rime fubflance. Here we find large maffes of tufa ; there of fconse and lavas ; in an¬ 
other part, pumices, enamels, andglaffes; and in another, a mixture of all thefe fub- 
flances. It was therefore neceffary to examine them on the foot, and obferve, both 
when they were feparate and intermingled, their relations, directions, mixtures, bzc. 
without once lofing fight of the peculiar compofition of thefe volcanic mountains, every 
part and recefs of which it was requifite I fhould explore. 

In thefe inquiries 1 particularly direfied my notice to two objefts : the central lum- 
mit of the iflands and mountains, and their Ihores. The former is nfually the firfl 
fenfible effeft of the fubtemmean conflagrations, the part which firil: emerges troin the 
waves, which often preferves the crater entire, and fometimes burning, but more fre- 
ouentlv only its recognizable traces. The fhores of volcanic iflands and mountains 
bathed by the fea, were alfo peculiarly entitled to attention nor do I know that any 
volcanift who has hitherto travelled has made them one of the objects of his inquiry. 
We know how much it conduces to an accurate knowledge of the Aruaureof moun¬ 
tains to crofs, or go round them in the beds of torrents which have corroded then- 
foundations, and laid bare a part of their fides; thus revealing, if I may ufe the ex- 
preflion their internal organization, which without this aid would have been fought 
in vain from external appearances. The fea, by mceffimly beating with its furious 
waves the fkirts of the iilands, has caufed Mures and ravages incomparably greater 
than thofe occafloned by rivers. By coafling, therefore thefe Ihores in a boat, land¬ 
ing where they appear to invite particular attention and examining their open fides, 
and rocks half fallen down and falling, we may obferve a variety of important fads 
conducive to the improvement of that kind of fcience. 1 fl»U not here enlarge on the 
advantages to be derived from coafling volcanic iflands; in the couife of this work 

<*&#*» though neceffary, and highly inftruaiye, 
were not, however, fufficient to complete mydefign* As lithologifts are not fatisfied 
With knowing the ftruaure, ftratification, and other general qualities of mountains, 
but endeavour like wife to difeover the nature of their component parts, I refolved not 
to depart from the fame method of enquiry. It is true that ome volcanic prdduc- 
tions are fo altered by the fire, that it is difficult to afcertam the nature of the earths 
from which they have been produced, unlefs we call in aid the precedes of chemiftry. 
Such are enamels, glaffes, and frequently pumices. But lavas, which, in the greater 
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part of the places where I made my obfervations, are abundant beyond all belief, arc 
feldom lb changed by the fire as not to retain the evident characters of their primitive 
rocks, 

I began, then, by confidering the external appearance and qualities of the places I 
examined, as far, at leaft, as circumftanceswould permit. 

Whoever has undertaken to travel among mountains, in order to make refearches 
relative to the foil'd kingdom, is not ignorant to what changes the furfaces of ftoney 
jubilances, even the moff folid and hard, are fubjeft, from the adion of the elements 
during a long feries of years and ages. Hence, if he would form an accurate judg¬ 
ment of the (tones he examines, he will not fix his attention on thofe found on the 
furface of the earth, but rather on thofe buried at fome depth, and will frequently 
forcibly break and detach them from the internal maffes of which they are a continua¬ 
tion. Still greater changes take place in fome partsof the mountains which throw out fire, 
from the action of fulphureous acid vapours, befides that of the atmofphere and of 
time; and very frequently tfee volcanic product, which on the furface feems to be of 
one kind, and at fome depth, of another, is in faff the fame', but more or lefs changed 
in the firll in fiance by the action of the atmofphere, or that of fulphureous vapours. 

To render my refearches more accurate and certain, it was necefiary that I ihould not 
content tnyfelf with a fmgle inlpedion of the volcanic fubftances, on the fpot where I 
gathered them. I therefore, when I returned to Pavia, re-examined them with the 
greateft care, in the retirement of iny ftudy ; not only with the naked eye, but with 
the aid of the lens, before I began to characterize and deferibe them lithologically. The 
reader will find fome of the deferiptions rather diffule; and, perhaps, I may be charged 
with having been too minute. But it appeared to me that I could not be more coneife; 
as a detailed defeription of fuch produfls can alone enable us to dilcover to what kind 
ot rocks they appertain, and what is the particular characteriftic of the volcanic coun¬ 
tries in which they are found. 1 hole who, when treating of volcanos, have been fparing 
of fuch deferiptions, have left us imperfect works, though in other refpeds they may 
be very valuable. All who are verfed in thefe fubjeds, are acquainted with the ac¬ 
count of the famous eruption of Etna in 1669, and the memoirs relative to different 
remarkable conflagrations of Vefuvius by Serao, Della Torre, Sir William Hamilton, 
and Bottis. With refped to what regards the currents of lava which thofe two vol¬ 
canos at thofe times poured forth, the fymptoms and phenomena that accompanied 
them, and the other circumftances deferving notice which preceded and followed them, 
their hiftorieS certainly merit great commendation. They will be highly valuable in 
the eftimation of every lover of volcanic feience; and I have frequently, in the courfe 
of this work, derived fuch afliftance from them as demands my grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment. But from thefe relations, what idea can we in general form of the nature of 
the produds eje&ed, and the currents they have formed ? When do they deferibe with 
Efficient accuracy a fmgle fubftance ? After having read thefe relations' of the violent 
eruptions which have burft from the Tides of Vefuvius and Etna, we remain profoundly 
ignorant to what primitive rocks they appertain. I mean not by thefe remarks to in¬ 
jure the reputation thefe writers have jnftly acquired. Their deficiency in lithological 
fludies, not cultivated at that time as in the prelent, is a fufficient cxcufe; I intend only 
to fhew the neceliity there is for circuniftamial defeription, which, in fad, form the bafis 
of all folid fcience. 

It is necefiary that I fhould here mention, with refped to the deferiptions I have 
given of the different products of the various volcanic places I vifited, that, though I 
have treated diffufely, and in detail, of thofe of the Phlegrean Fields, fituated to the 
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weft of Naples, and of others of the Eoliati or Lipari lfies ; I have only fpoken inciden¬ 
tally of the productions of Veluvius and Etna, though both thefe volcanos have furnifhtd 
me with a great number of Ipecimens tor the Mule uni at Pavia; not only becaufe that 
to have examined thefe two mountains minutely, would have required years inltead of a 
lew months ; but becauf■ a defcription ot thefe has already been executed with great 
ability by the Chevalier Gioeni, in his Lithdogia Veficviana , and by M. Dolomieu, 
in his “ Defcrrptive Catalogue of the Products of Etna.” 

The opportunity afforded me by having thefe volcanic fubftances continually under 
mv inf'pection at Pavia, induced me to make new experiments on them. It is certain, that 
the greater part of them contain iron. Yet the proof of this by experiment was not 
fuperfluous, as the greater or lefs quantity of the martial principle might thus be dif- 
covered, I therefore ufed, according to circumftances, the magnetic needle, or mag¬ 
netized knife. I applied the former to the produ&s reduced to powder, and the latter 
to thofe in fragments; taking care that they Ihould always be, as far as I was able to 
effeCt it, of the lame configuration and volume. 1 then obferved the different diftances 
at which they attracted the magnetic needle, without noticing the pieces which exerted 
no fuch power, though I do not mean by that to deny that they contained iron *. 

I was attentive at the fame time to an enquiry of much greater importance. Ve¬ 
suvius, Etna, the Eoliati lfies, and Ifchia, are large mountains formed of rocks which 
have undergone liquefaction, and fometimes a true vitrification j fuch has been the vio¬ 
lence of the fubterranean conflagrations. What fire can we produce equivalent to thefe 
effeds ? I have difeovered that the fire of the glafs-furnace will completely fufe again ' 
the vitrifications, enamels, pumices, fcoriae, and lavas of thefe and other volcanic coun¬ 
tries. The fame will, in like manner, vitrify rocks congenerous to thofe from which 
thefe mountains have originated by the means of fubterranean conflagrations. A lefs 
intenfe fire, on the contrary, produces no fuch effed on any of thefe fubftances. 

As I wiflied to attain to the moft rigorous accuracy in this experiment, I was not fa- 
tisfied with difeovering that the fire of the glafs furnace was capable of effecting thefe 
fufions ; I determined, if poffibJe, to afeertain the precife degree of heat neceflary to 
produce them, for which purpofe nothing could be better adapted than the pyrometer of 
Wedgwood. This inftrument, it is well known, is compofed of two parts; the thermo, 
metric pieces and the gage. The former are fmall cylinders of very fine clay. 1 h 
latter, which is fix inches long, is formed by two pieces of the fame earth, the interna* 
fides of which are ftraight and frnooth ; but fo difpofed as to be more difbant from each 
other at one extremity than the other, thus forming a converging fpace divided into 
two hundred ar.d forty parts. The greater aperture of this gage is the beginning of the 
fcale, and denotes the heat which produces a beginning of rednefs in iron. If, there¬ 
fore, one of the clay cylinders fhall have been expofed to a greater heat, it will be con¬ 
tracted, and fink lower between the converging fides; and, the fides being graduated, 
the degree at which it (tops will be the mealure of its contraction, and conlequently of 
‘ (be degree of heat it has undergone j the cylinders, as the inventor has obferved, re- 
prefenting the mercury, and the converging fides the fcale of the thermometer. 

To afeertain, therefore, the degree of heat in the glafs furnace necelfary for the fufion 
of thefe volcanic productions, and the rocks whence they derive their origin, I made 
ufe of this pyrometer in the following manner. I placed in the furnace, near the fub¬ 
ftances I intended to fufe, one or more of the clay cylinders abovementioned, in a cafe of 

* As the iron is fometimes in the £latc of oxyde (calx), I employed the ufaal methods to revive it in the 
productions I examined. 
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the fame clay, and let them remain there the whole time neceflary for the fufion of thofe 
fubftances. I then meafurcd their contraction by the gage; and found that the heat of 
the glafs furnace was 87! degrees of this pyrometer; a heat, according to the obferva- 
tion of the inventor, but a| degrees lefs than that of welding iron, which latter heat 
corrcfponds to 12,777° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer *. In faCt, filings of iron (in which 
the furface of the metal is greatly enlarged) being continued four-and-twenty hours in 
the glafs furnace of Pavia, of which I always made ufe in thefe experiments, congluti- 
nated into a l'olid though friable body, and fhewed an evident beginning fufion. "Whence 
I conclude that a greater heat is ufually kept up in thefe furnaces than is neceffary for 
the fufion of glafs. 

Though the blowing pipe did not in general greatly conduce to the fuccefs of my ex¬ 
periments, I fometimes found it ufeful. In fome cafes 1 likewife had recourfe to the af- 
iiftance of fire excited by oxygenous gas (dephlogiflicated air). 

There is fcarcely any natural produft, volcanic or not volcanic, of which I have 
treated in this work, that I did not try in the fire, in one or other of the manners I 
have defcribed, and frequently more than once. Thefe experiments in the dry way I 
often accompanied with others in the humid, with refpeCt to the productions of volcanic 
fire. The manner in which I proceeded was as follows: 

When the external appearance of thefe products perfectly agreed with that of earths 
not volcanic before known, and analized by able chemilts ; I thought I might determine 
the genus of the volcanic production without analyzing it in the humid way; and when 
I made experiments on a few pieces, I found I was not deceived. But when the exter¬ 
nal appearance appeared to me new, and not to agree with that of the earths already 
known, I then had recourfe to an examination by the humid method, by which I eluci¬ 
dated the genus, and frequently the fpecies, of thefe fubftances. Before, therefore, I 
proceeded to deferibe any pieces I had collected, I was certain, or thought myfelf fb, 
that I had obtained a fuffleient knowledge of them. And when I could not arrive at 
this knowledge, but remained uncertain to what genus they appertained, I have nevey 
failed to exprefs myfelf doubtfully. In thefe refearches, equally laborious, delicate, and 
neceirary, 1 have employed much of my time, not without confiderable expence. In 
my volcanic travels I have been obliged to take upon myfelf the parts both of naturalifl 
and chemift. The natural hiftory of foflils is fo clofely connected with modern che- 
miftry, and the rapid and prodigious progrefs of the one fo exaCUy keeps pace with that 
of the other, that we cannot feparate them without great injury to both. But as the 
chemifl in his laboratory can reafon but imperfectly concerning the mountains, the com¬ 
ponent earth of which he analyzes; fothe obfervations of the lithological traveller 
mull always be defective when not conjoined (at lead: when it may be neceflary) with 
chemical mveftigations. "What is true of foflilsviiot volcanic, mull likewife be fo, in a 
certain degree, and with neceflary allowances, of volcanic foflils. Here, in fine, neither 
obiervatiqn alone, nor experience alone, are fufficient; but both mult join to conduct 
theinveftigator of nature, or he cannot be fuccefstul in his refearches. 

Where my experimental enquiries have been fliort, l have incorporated them with my 
narrative; as they are relative to the productions I met with in the different places I 
vifited. But more than once I have found it convenient to aCt othetwife ; and thefub- 
jects treated, appear to me to juftify the method I have adopted. 

What is the activity, in general, of volcanic fires, has "been a queftion long agitated, 
and which is certainly of difficult folution. In this difpute, writers have gone into op¬ 
posite extremes; fome affecting that thefe fires are extremely aCtive, and others that they 

* Journal <]e Rozier, tom. xxx. 
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are very feeble, while ajl endeavour to fupport their opinions by fafts. _ Having treated 
on volcanos fo much at length in this work, I could not avoid confidering this queftion; 
I have weighed the arguments on both fides without prejudice \ I have made various 
experiments \ and declared in favour of the opinion which appeared to me to have the 
ftrongeft fupport from reafon and from fafts. 

The nature of elaftic gafes by which the liquefied matters of volcanos are penetrated 
and agitated, was another fubjedt well deferving attentive confideration. The vacuities, 
inflations, and tumors, which fuch matters frequently retain in a ftate of congelation, 
can only be aferibed to the elafticity of thefe gafes while they were in a ftate of liquidity. 
Our common fire will reproduce in them thefegafes equally with the volcanic. In faft, 
many lavas, pumices, glaffes, enamels, and fcorite, though by pulverization they may 
be deprived of thefe vacuities, which are more or lefs large, and ufually orbicular, re- 
cover them by refufion in the furnace; and in many of thefe bodies thegafeous bubbles 
are fo abundant, that by their great inflation, while in actual fufion, they force them to 
flow over the edges of the crucible. Thefe obfervations led the way to enquiries rela¬ 
tive to the qualities of thefe gafes, by liquefying in chemical furnaces volcanic fubftances 
reduced to powder, and placed in matreffes firted to a chemical mercurial apparatus. 
By a great number of experiments of this kind I difeovered the true nature of thefe 
gafeous fubftances, of which our knowledge was before very vague and uncertain. 

This difeovery naturally led to the enquiry what part the elaftic gafes take in the 
eruptions of volcanos j and this enquiry to a difcufiion of the caufes of thofe eruptions. 

The chemical proceffes I employed to afeertain the characters of the gafes of volcanic 
productions likewife difeovered to me a new iaft, which was, that feveral of thefe pro¬ 
ductions contain muriatic acid. This difeovery again produced new enquiries *. 

Laftly, I muft not omit the refearches relative to the origin prifmatic or bafalti- 
form lavas. It is an opinion aUnoft univerfal, that lavas take this regular figure in the 
fea, by the fudden condenfation and congelation they fuffered when they flowed into it 
in a fluid flare. I could not have met with examples of this kind more proper to enable 
me to form a judgment on the fubjeft than thofe which prefented themfelves to my view 
while coafting the fhores of Italy, a great part of Etna, ana the whole 01 the Lipari 

iilands, . 

Thefe different difeuffions relative to the efficacy of fubterraneous conflagrations, the 
gafes of volcanic productions, the caufes of the eruptions of volcanos, and the muriatic 
acid contained in various of their prod lifts ; with the enquiries concerning the origW 
bafaltiform lavas—to treat them at length, as they required, would have too much bro¬ 
ken the thread of the narrative of my travels. -I have therefore placed them in fuch a 
manner as not to interfere with my accounts of the Phlegrean Fields, Etna, and the 
Eolian Hies. 

In the volcanized countries in which I travelled, there are four craters [till burning, 
Vefuvius, Etna, Stromboli, and Vulcano. To all thefe four, from an ardent defirc of 
obtaining knowledge, I wiflied to make a near approach. By Vefuvius this wiffi was 
not gratified ; but Etna was more condefcending, though incomparably more formida¬ 
ble ; and a fimilar good fortune attended me at Stromboli and Vulcano. The clear 
and diftinft view I had of thefe three craters was equally pleafing and inftruftive. The 
crater of Etna I delineated myfelf; the views of Vulcano and Stromboli are the work of 
a diaughtfman I took with me for that purpofe, and who likewife furmflied me with 

• In thefe chemical experiments I was greatly affiftetl by the Signors Notetti, father and fon ; the for¬ 
mer operator in the public fehool of chemiftry in Pavia, and the latter repeater in the fame. They are both 
well verted in chemical fcience, and are entitled to my grateful acknowledgments. . 
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drawings of feme other volcanic mountains described in this work. I ffiall only add* 
that all thefe defigns have been retouched and greatly improved by 5ig. Francefco 
Lanfranchi* an eminent painter in the univerfity of Pavia. 

The origin of the Lipari ifiands, which are the productions of fire* was certainly the 
principal motive of my vifiting them; yet in many other refpefts th,y are certainly 
very interefting. The character, manners* and cuftoms of the inhabitants; their po¬ 
pulation, agriculture, and commerce, are objects well deferring enquiry* and have the 
greater claim to the attention of an Italian, from their being fo little known in Italy. 

I have alfo made feme observations on the animals in thofe illands, as, for inffance* 
on a kind of birds which with us are birds of paulge, but there (impart at leaft) flation¬ 
ary ; I mean fwallows. Some years ago I made o bier various on the natural qualities 
of feveral fpecies of fwallows (the hlrundo rujlka , itrbka , riparia 7 apus , mclba , Lintu)^ 
and to thefe I now add thofe 1 made in the Lipari illands. 

The environs of Medina, where* after I had finiflied my volcanic travels, I remained 
more than a month, afforded me much inftruftion, from the variety of natural objtdls 
they presented. r l hough four years arid a half had clapfed fince that unfortunate city 
had been laid in ruins by earthquakes, the melancholy feene was Hill frefh in every one's 
memory. A great part of the public and private edifices were ftill in the fame ruinous 
condition to which they were reduced by that calamitous event. Numbers of the inha¬ 
bitants ftil! continued to lodge in the halLdeflroyed houfes* and others in huts and 
fheds; while they all appeared opprefied and overwhelmed with fears from which they 
had not yet recovered. The iinpreffions made on me by what 1 faw of the effefts of 
this calamity were fuch that I could not refrain from giving a brief account of the me¬ 
lancholy fituation in which I found Medina, and of the deftrudfion oecafioned by the 
dreadful earthquake in 1783. 

ScyIla and Charybdis* the former diftant twelve miles from Medina, and the latter 
about a hundred paces within the famous Strait, were two objects to which I firft turned 
my attention. That part of the fea being then calm, at lead as calm as the Strait of 
Medina can be, I was enabled to take a near view of them both, and even to pafs over 
Charybdis in a boat. I alfo made enquiries of the Meffinefe failors* who are employed 
the greater part of the year in that Strait, and confequently have an opportunity of 
forming a juft and prccife idea of thefe two celebrated places ; and from what they told 
me, and the obfervations I made myfelf, I am convinced Lhat Charybdis is not a real 
whirlpool, as has been hitherto believed. 

In the Strait of Medina I found other inftru£Uve natural euriofiries furniffied by the 
filheries for the fivord filh (^Xipbias glddius^ Lm.), the ravenous fliark {Squalus carcha- 
rias\ and for coral (Ifts nobilis)* 

Being at Medina at the time of the annual paffage of the fword-fifh through the 
Strait, l was prefent at thefilhery* which appeared to merit fome defeription, from the 
fingular form of the velfds employed in it; the method of ftriking and taking the filh ; 
and the qualities and periodical migrations of the animal, l have likewife made fome 
obfervations on fome fiffi of the genus of the fqualus * particularly the {hark, foinetimes 
fo dangerous to filh er men in that fea. 

Coral, for which the Meffinefe mariners fiffi the whole year, by tearing it with nets 
fuitable to the purpofe from the rocks at the bottom of their Strait* lias been long an 
ambiguous production, and made to pafs through ail the three kingdoms of nature ; 
fome cqnfidering it as a foffil* others as a vegetable; until at length it has been proved 
to appertain to the clafs of animals, though it has the appearance of a plant; and is 
therefore now properly clalfed among the zoophyta. The excellent obfervations of 
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Peyffonel and Vkalianio Donati are well known ; nor ought Marfigli to be denied the 
praife he merits, though a zealous maintainer that coral is a plant* Notwith Handing, 
however, thefe great difcoveries, much was wanting to a complete hxftory of this noble 
zoophyte, to which, I flatter myfelf, I have in fome fmall degree contributed by the ob- 
fervationsl made on it at the time of the fifhery, at which I wasprcfent. 

On this occafion, while the fifhermen were throwing the net for the coral, I employed 
myfelf in refearches for marine animalcula. 1 carefully examined every piece of a ftalk, 
leaf, or other fragment of a marine plant, or any thing elfe which hung to the net, 
having learned from experience that thefe fubdances fometimes contain wonders in the 
clafs of animated beings; for, as Pliny has wifely remarked, nature is greatefl in her 
lead produflions. When the fifhermen, therefore, turned up their nets to free them 
from the weeds which were mixed with the coral, I put thefe weeds into glafs veffeis, 
filled with fea-water, to obferve the animals adhering to them, and felefl: thofe which 
appeared to prefent any remarkable novelty. Several of thefe were not wanting; of 
the genera of the afddim and the efcharm . I like wife difeovered fome fmall polypi, in 
which I could didindly fee the circulation of the fluids ; which has not, to my know¬ 
ledge, been before obferved in thefe minute animals. The defeription 1 have given of 
them is accompanied with the neceffary figures. 

The farfaee likewife of the Strait of Medina was equally favourable to my refearches 
with the bottom. In other parts of the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the Archipelago, 
and the Strait of Conftantinople, I had examined feveral fpecies of thofe mollufca which 
are commonly called medufe* I had admired the fimplicity of their organization, and 
efpecially that property by which certain fpecies of them, of the weight of twenty pounds 
or more, difiolve aimoft entirely into a liquor, nothing remaining of them but fome 
thin and dry pellicles, which are only a few grains in weight. I had never, however, 
met with any of that phofphorefcent kind which Loeflingius tells us he faw in the ocean 
between Spain and America. The mention he has thus made of them, without adding 
any further obfervations, can only ferve to excite the curiofity of the reader ; nor do f 
know that any other author has deferibed this rare animal. In the Strait of Meffina I 
had the pleafure to find abundance of thefe phofphorefcent mollufca, and the (lay I 
made in that city afforded me an opportunity to examine their organization, their mo- 
, tion, and the beautiful light they emit in the dark. 

I concluded my refearches relative to the natural objeflsin the vicinity of Meffina, by 
examining the ffiore, hills, and mountains, which on the fide oppofite the fea look, 
toward that city. I could difeoyer no fign of volcanization ; but I obferved, firft, im- 
menfe maffes gf teffaceous and other animals petrified, the fpecies of which were per- 
feftly difiinguifliable. Secondly, granite, which probably is a continuation of that of 
Melazzo, diftant from Meffina thirty miles to the north ; and with refpeft to which I 
endeavoured to ascertain whether it formed ftrata, as fome fuppofe, or only great maffes, 
as is the opinion of others ; as alfo whether it contained within it petrified marine bo* 
dies, as has been cohjeftured. Thirdly, firnd ftone, which, it appears to me probable, 
forms, in a great meafure, the bottom of the Strait of Meffina, extending to the point 
Peloro, and beings reproduced by a petrifying principle. We fhall fee that by means of 
this principle, human ikeletons, and other extraneous bodies, are fometimes found 
included in it; and that, in confequence of the fame, at the part near Peloro, where 
the Strait is narroweft, it is probable that Sicily, lofrng the name of an ifland, will one 
day be again joined to Italy. 

Having made the circuit of the Phlegrean Fields, the Eolian Ifies, and Etna, the prin¬ 
cipal objects of my travels, I returned to Pavia, going by fea from Naples, with- 
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out the leafl thought of making any new obfervaiions- But the lake of Orbiteljc, eele>, 
brated for the iir.menfe quantities of large eels [Muwr.u a/iguiUa Lmn.') it produces, 
became a ntw incentive to my curiofity; and a dead calm detaining the veffel in which 
1 t ad taken my paffage feveral days at Porto Ercole, a few miles dillant from OrbiteUo ;• 
as I could eafily obtain as many eels as I chofe, I examined them with great attention, 
to discover, if poffible, the manner in which they propagate their fpecies, iince, not- 
withftandiiig the numerous experiments that have been made both by ancient and mo¬ 
dern naturalifts to elucidate this quell ion, it is not yet known with certainly whether 
they are viviparous or oviparous. To the experiments I now made, when l returned 
into Lombardy, I added many others in the following years, made in every feafon. 

With this view exprefsly I repaired to the lakes of Comacchio, which, with that above, 
mentioned, abound more with this filh than any in Europe. I here affiduouily ftudied 
the various qualities of the animal, in order to illuftrate its hiltory, which is in many 
refpecls deficient and obfeure. 

The laft place at which I landed before my arrival at Genoa, was the ifland of Elba, 
where 1 was obliged to remain five days in confequence of another calm. I profited 
by this delay to vifit the ancient and celebrated iron mines, where 1 procured for the 
Imperial Mufeum at Pavia foine noble fpecimens of that metal cryftallized, and aug¬ 
mented the copious collection I carried with me with fome fulphures of iron (pyrites}. 

I returned to the univerfity about the end of the year 1788, having employed fix 
months in my travels in the two Sicilies; with which, though they were at my own ex¬ 
pence, like the greater part of my other travels, I ain well fatisfied, fince I have been 
able to contribute fomething to that noble public inftitution the Mufeum at Pavia ; but 
my fatisfa&ion will be Hill greater, if the work I now prefent to the public be approved 
by its readers. 

Thus 1 employed the fummer and autumn vacations of that year. Some time before, 
but efpecially in the vacations of 1789 and 1790,1 made refearches among the moun¬ 
tains of Modena and Reggio, with relpect to objects which, as they have a relation to 
volcanos, may have a place in this work. 

The fires of Barigazzo, which burn on the Apennines of Modena, have been long 
known. Thefe confift of groups of feeble flames collected in a narrow fpace, which rile 
above the earth, are almoft always vifible, and, if by chance they become extinft, may 
be rekindled by bringing a final! flame to the fpot where they were. The accounts of 
them, however, are fo few, and fo defective, that at molt they can only ferve to compare 
the prefent Hate of thefe flames with what it once was. The light afforded by modern 
phyfics enables us to affirm, without farther examination, that the caufe of tins feeble 
fire mull be hydrogenous gas (or inflammable gas}. I made a journey to Barigazzo 
purpofely to alcertain this, and found it to be the faft In that vicinity there are fix 
other fimilar fires, at prefent only known to the Alpine peafants, all originating from 
the fame principle. 

But in the prefent accurate ftate of our knowledge relative to aeriform gales, it is too 
little to fay and prove that the caufe of thefe various flames is hydrogenous gas. The 
folk wing are the principal enquiries which I think it neceflary for me, as a naturalift, to 
make with refpeft to thefe fires, and fuch objects as may have a relation to them. 

Fir ft, to examine the ftrufture and compofirion of thofe mountains; and here I lhall 
incidentally have occafion to fpeak of Cimone > not far diftant from Barigazzo, and the 
higheft mountain of our Apennines. 

Secondly, carefully to remark the qualities of each of thefe fires, and the phenomena' 
accompanying them. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, to compare thefe fires nourifhed by natural hydrogenous gas, with thofe 
produced by hydrogenous gas procured by art. 

Fourthly, to make a rigorous anaiyfis of the hydrogenous gas of the fires of Bari- 
gazzo and the other neighbouring places, by means of the chemical mercurial apparatus; 
and to carry to thofe Alpine heights veffels to contain the different aeriform fluids, and 
inftru meets neceffary for thefe anatyfes. 

Fifthly, to make the fame anaiyfis of the earths from which thefe fires arife. And 
here I mull obferve by the way, that having made at Rarigazzo aa excavation of fome 
depth and fize, in order to obtain the earth pure; the fires multiplied fo much, and 
became fo powerful, that, after I had left the place, the hollow was employed as a fur¬ 
nace for lime, and time-ftone as perfectly burnt in it as in furnaces prepared for the 
purpofe. 

Sixthly,"to examine what may be the matters generative of this inexhauflible fupply 
of hydrogenous gas, which has been fo long continually developed ; it being certain, 
from authentic documents, that thefe fires have burned for a century and a half. 

In the hills of Modena and Reggio we find certain places which the people of the 
country cal! Saffe , and which are a kind of volcanos in miniature, having the form ex¬ 
ternally of the truncated cone, and internally of the inverted funnel. They fomethnes 
throw up into the air earthy matters; which at other times overflow, and, pouring down 
l their fides, form fmall currents. After the manner of burning mountains, they fre¬ 
quently open with fcveral mouths, and like them rage, thunder, and caufe flight earth¬ 
quakes around them. But in the true volcanos the primary agent is fire ; in theie/alje 
the generative principle is entirely different. 

Some of them have hitherto remained wholly unknown to naturaltfts ; of others au¬ 
thors have written, but have described the phenomena with little accuracy and fre¬ 
quent exaggeration; not to mention that, at the time when they wrote, the nature of the 
agent from which thefe phenomena derive their qrigin was not difeovered, 

Thefe falfe have claimed iny attention equally with the fires above mentioned ; and 
I have applied my (elf to fludy them with equal affiduity, and with the fame chemical 
anaiyfis; and as they both, after the manner of volcanos, undergo changes which ap¬ 
pear fometimes to have relation to thofe of the atmofphere, I have judged it neceffary 
frequently to vifit them, and in different feafons to obferve the various phenomena, and 
with more certainty difeover the fecret caufes to which they owe their origin. 

The Travels I now prefent to the public, and of which I have here given the funi* 
mary, will be fpeedily followed by another work containing an account of my yoyageg 
to Conttaminople, in the Mediterranean, and in the Adriatic. 
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TRAVELS , &c. 


Chap. I.— a visit to Vesuvius during the time of an eruption. 


Link notice taken by the Neapolitans of the fmailer eruptions of this vole am—Phenomena 
obferved by the author on his arrival at Naples—Ilis approach near to the crater pre¬ 
vented by fhowers of ignited flones, and aad-fulpbureous fumes—Extraordinary pheno¬ 
menon relative to tbefe flowers—Explication of that phenomenon—Remarks on the conge¬ 
lation of a torrent of lava—Obfcrvat ions on aftream of lava flowing within a cavern — 
Pj'ojecfed experiment for meafuring the quantity of heat in the J1 owing lava Other ob- 
fervations on the lava ijfu'mg from a fubierraneous cavity—Remarkable cataract formed 
by it in its paflage — Length, breadth , and termination of this torrent—Phenomena of this 
eruption of Vefttvius compared with thoe of preceding ones- Erroneous opinion of fame 
naturalifts, that the lava is not fluid, but of the confflence of pafte— Compofltipn f this 
lava—■Obfervations on a lava of Veflmus which jfkaved in 1785 —Proofs that the 
Jhoerls and felfpars found in the lava ex fled previoufly in the primordial rocks. 


W HEN I arrived at Naples, on the 24th of July 178?, though Vefuvius was not in 
a f late of inactivity, its conflagration was not fufficient to excite the curiofuy of the 
Neapolitans j who, from having it continually before their eyes, are feldom inclined to 
vifitit, but during its great and deftructive eruptions. At that time, during the day, it 
without intermiffion fent forth fmoke, which rifing formed a white cloud round the fum- 
mit, and, being driven by the north-eaft wind, extended in a long dream to the iiland 
of Capri. By night repeated eruptions of fire were vifible, though no fubterraneous 
explofions were to be heard at Naples j and a traCt of ground to the fouth of the crater 
afiumed a dufky red colour which, by the experienced in volcanic phenomena, was faid 
to be preparatory to the flowing of the lava. I ftiould immediately have repaired to 
the place, had not my friends at Naples affured me, from the practical knowledge they 
had of their burning mountain, that that eruption, which at my arrival was but incon- 
fiderable, would after feme time become much more extenfive. It was in faCt my wilh 
to fee Vefuvius, if not raging with its moll tremendous fury, at lead; in a more than or¬ 
dinary commotion. 

I, in confequence, returned from Sicily to Naples in the beginning of November, 
when a ftream of lava, iffuing from an aperture in the fide of the mountain, covered a 
confiderable extent of ground, and began to be vifible before day-light, from beyond 
Capri, under the appearance of a ftreak of a reddifh colour. On the 4th of the fame 
month I began my journey to the volcano, and palled the night at the Hermitage del 
Salvatore, two miles from the fum mit of the mountain. Before I retired to reft, I paffed 
feveral hours in making obfervations with the greateft attention ; nor could the oppor¬ 
tunity have been more favourable, as there was no moon, and the fky was perfectly free 
from clouds. 

I had therefore a clear view of the eruptions of the mountain, which had the appear¬ 
ance of a red flame, that enlarged as it rofe, continued a few feconds, and then dilap- 
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peared. The ejections fucceedeu each other at unequal intervals of time; but no inter- 
miflion continued longer than five minutes. 

I rofe four hours before day, and continued my journey towards the burning crater, 
from which, as I have before laid, flames arofe at intervals, which 011 a nearer approach 
appeared larger and more vivid ; and every ejection was followed by a detonation, more 
or lefs loud, according to the quantity of burning matter ejected : a circum fiance I did 
not notice before, on account of the diflance, but which became more perceptible to the 
ear in proportion as I approached the mouth of the volcano; and I obferved, when I 
had arrived within half a mile of it, in a direfl line, that the ejections preceded their 
accompanying explofions only by an inftant, which is agreeable to the laws of Lhe pro¬ 
pagation of light and found. At this difhnce not only flames were vifible to the eye, 
but a (bower of ignited ftoues, which, in the ftronger ejections, were thrown to a pro¬ 
digious height, and thence fell on the declivities of the mountain, emitting a great 
quantity of vivid fparks, and bounding and rolling till they came within a fliort diflance 
of the place where I flood, Thefe (tones, when I afterwards examined them, I found 
to be only particles of the lava, which had become folid in the air, and taken a globofe 
form. Thefe (bowers of lava appeared an invincible obftacle to my nearer approach 
to the volcanic furnace. 1 did not, however, lofe all hope, being encouraged by the 
following obferyation. The fliowers of heated ftones, I remarked, did not fall verti¬ 
cally, but all inclined a little to the weft. 1 therefore removed to the eaft fide of Ve- 
fuvius, where I could approach nearer to the burning mouth: but a wind fuddenly 
fpringing up from the well, compelled me to remove, with no little regret, to a greater' 
diflance, as the fmoke from the mouth of the crater, which before rofe in a perpendi¬ 
cular column, was now drifted by the wind to the fide on which I flood; fo that 1 foon 
found myfelf enveloped in a cloud of finoke abounding with fulphureous vapours, and 
was obliged haftily to retire down the fide of the mountain, k et though I was thus 
difappointed of the pleafure of approaching nearer to the edge of the crater, and ob- 
ferving the eruptions more nearly and accurately, many inftru clive objeSs were not 
warning. But before I proceed to any remarks on thefe, 1 mud notice a curious and 
unexpe£ted circumftance. 

I have already fpoken of the detonations which accompanied, the Ihowers of lava. 
It is now neceflary to add, that thefe did not conftantly accompany every eruption. 
When I had taken my ftation in the lower part of the mountain, I found the detonations 
more fenfible, and refembling the noife produced by a large mine when it explodes; but 
fuddenly, to my great furprize, they ceafed, though the ejections of fiery matter conti¬ 
nued both frequent and copious. I counted eighteen eruptions which were not accompa¬ 
nied by the fmalleft noife. The nineteenth, though not larger than the former, was 
followed by its detonation, as were eleven more, though others which fucceeded were 
filent. This irregularity I obferved fo repeatedly, that the detonations appeared to me 
rather accidental than neceffarily conne&ed with the explofions. In this opinion I am 
fupported by the authority of mv ingenious friend, the Abbe Fortis who afterwards told 
me, at Naples, that he had frequently obferved the fame inconftancy in the eruptions of 
Vefuvius. 

This peculiar phenomenon, which has not, to my knowledge, been remarked by any 
one of the numerous authors who have written on Vefuvius, does not appear, at firft 
view, to be cafily explicable from the phyfical caufe of the.explofions. As it muft be 
allowed that the fire alone is not fufficient to produce it, we muft have recourie to an 
elaftic fluid, which difengages itfelf from the lava, impelling at the fame fine a part of 
it into the air; which effect can fcarcely happen without a detonation. But on more 
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mature reflect ion it appeared to me molt probable that this takes place only with in ce- 
tain limits, When the elaftic fluid burfts fuddenly againft the lava, it is to be expefled 
that it will produce a confiderable report} but when it atls flowly it will occaiion little 
or none, though the ejeftion may be very ftrong. Thus, if the atmofpheric air be con- 
lined between two pellets of tow in a tube, and one of them be forced fuddenly towards 
the other, the latter will be projected to fotne di(lance, with a confiderable found, but 
none, or very little, will be heard if the pellet be gradually prefled towards the other. 
In like manner the air contained in an air gun produces fcarcely any report on its 
difeharge, on account of the interpofition of the valve delaying its action on the 
ball. 

In what I have faid, hAwever, I do not mean to aflert that thefe volcanic eruptions 
were entirely unaccompanied with any explofive found. It is highly probable they were 
not} but that I could not hear the feebler detonations on account of the difliance. 

It has been already faid, that the liquid lava had opened itfelf a way, not immedi¬ 
ately from the fuminit of the crater, but from one fide of the mountain. The follow¬ 
ing are the obfervations made on this fubjeft. Towards the fouth-eaft, at the difiance 
or about half a mile from the crater, on a declivity, there arofe fixty or more fma.ll 
columns of finoke, one of which was about nine feet in diameter, and came from a not 
very deep cavern. The ground from which thefe It reams of finoke iffued was tinged 
with yellow, from the muriate of ammoniac, and fo hot, that even at fome diftance, I 
could bear my feet on it only fora fewfeconds. It is fufficiently manifefi that the finoke 
and heat proceeded from the famecaufe; that is to fay, from the fubterraneous con¬ 
flagration which communicated with that part, and caufed the fmoke to bur ft forth 
through the fiflures in the ground. 

At the diftance of a few paces from this fpot, the aperture was vifible through which, 
fix months before, the lava difgoTged itfelf, as I was affured by my guide; but it no 
longer flowed at the time of my arrival, its current having acquired the hardnefs of 
ftone. About fifty paces lower, however, in the fame direction, that is towards the 
fouth, the lava was (lift running within a kind of pit, but without rifing above its bor¬ 
ders } and at a place flill lower, about two miles from the principal crater of Vefuvius, 
the lava ifl’ued from the fubterranean cavern, forming in the open air a long current. 
But before I proceed to deferibe the latter, it will be proper to notice the highly curious 
phenomena obfervable in the lava moving within the above-mentioned cavity or pit. 
This pit was of a fhape approaching to an oval, about twenty three feet in circuit. The 
fides, or banks, were nearly perpendicular, about four feet and a half in height; and 
it was excavated in the hardened lava of the laft eruption. The burning lava moved 
within this cavern, of which it covered the whole bottom, in the direftion of from north 
to fouth. From it arofe a cloud of finoke, which reflecting the light from the red hot 
lava, produced in the air a red brightnefs, that during the night might be feen at a 
confiderable diftance. But as this fmoke was ftrongly impregnated with acid-fulphure- 
ous vapours, I found it a great obftacle to my making any obfervations on the liquid 
lava, when, from the calmnefs of the air, it afeended perpendicularly. But, frojn 
time to time, a flight breeze arofe which carried the ftream towards one fide; and I then 
removed to the oppofite, where I was no longer incommoded in my experiments by the 
vapour. During thefe favourable intervals, I could floop down towards the pit, in 
which I obferved the appearances which I here faithfully relate. 

At the diftance between the lower extremities of my body and the lava was only five 
feet, the heat it lent forth was very vehement, but not abfolutely intolerable, though it 
forced me to remove from it a little, from time to time. 
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I obferved then that the lava flowed, as I have before faid, along this cavity, from the 
north to the fouth, and then difappeared under the excavated hardened lava. Its fur- 
lace exhibited the rednefs of burning coal, but without the ftnalleft appearance 01 flame. 
I know nothing to which it can be more properly compared than melted brafs in a fur¬ 
nace. This luperficies was in fome places covered with a white froth ; and from time 
to time bubbles aiofe in it, which burfi a moment after with a fenfible noife. Sometimes, 
likewife, the lava rofe in lmall jets or fpouts, which, in an inltant alter, fubfided, and 
the furface again became fmooth and even. # . 

Th e uearnefe of my approach to this melted matter, which I obferved, firlt, during 
the darknefs of the night, and afterwards by the light of day, removed every fhude of 
doubt or uncertainty refpecting the remarks I made. It likewife furniflied me with an 
opportunity to make fome experiments which I otherwife could not have made. I was 
deiirous to let fall ibme heavy body into the flowing lava; but my fituation would only 
permit me to ule, for this purpofe, pieces of Java which lay round the cavern, as i 
could find no fubftance of any other kind. When I threw thefe pieces into the java, 
they occafioned that dull kind of found which would have been produced by finking 
foft earth ni nick mud ; and at the fame time formed in the lava an incavation, in which, 
they were buried about one third part of their bulk, and in this fituation were carried 
away by the current The fame happened when I, at other times, uled larger pieces, 
and threw them forcibly into the lava; the only difference was that then they iunk 

in deeper. _ „ 

Prom this experiment I afeertained the velocity of the lava, 4® it certain that mult 
have heen the fame with Lhat of the done carried by it. In about half a minute, the pieces 
of folid lava were carried ten feet and a half, lhe motion of the current was therefore 
very flow ; which was not furprifing, as the declivity was very little. We lhall fee 
prefently, that the pieces of lava with which I made my experiment, were probab.y of 
the fame kind with the lava which was flowing ; on which account I, at firfr, ex¬ 
pected that they woud have funk entirely within it, fmee it is well known that all bo¬ 
dies which pafs from a fluid to a folid Hate become more compaft; but a moment’s 
reflection convinced me that-the fact could happen no otnerwife than it did.^ lhe pieces 
of lava which I threw into, the current were full of pores and cavities, which in the liquid 
lava could not have place, or at leaf! could not be fo numerous ; thefe pieces, therefore, 
mult be lighter than the liquid lava. Another reafon, which I confider as (till more 
decifive, is derived from the tenacious liquidity of the flowing lava, which muff prevent 
the entire immerfion of the folid lava, though the latter fliould be Ipecificaliy heaviet. 
Thus I have obferved that a folid globe of glafs, though thrown with fome force into a 
liquid raafs of the fame matter, will not remain entirely fubmerged, but float with a 
part above the furface. 

I would willingly have'made another experiment, which I mould have coniidered as 
of much greater importance; but I had not with me the inftruments neceflary to 
undertake it; becaufe I had not the leaft expectation that I fliould have been able to 
approach fo near to the flowing lava as would have given me an opportunity to have 

ufed them. f , 

The experiment I mean was to have afeertained the degree or abfolute heat or the 
flowing lava, and might have been very conveniently made at this place. As therefore 
circumftances did not" permit me to make a fecond vifit to Vefuvius, and as thefe cavi¬ 
ties which receive into them the flowing lava are frequently met with in volcanic erup¬ 
tions, it may not be improper here to detail the nature and mode of the experiments I 

would have made, had I been furniflied with the neceflary means, in hope that forne 
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fimflar opportunity may induce fome one of the few natuValifts of Naples-who are tie* 
iiroiiS to enlarge tbe knowledge we have of their volcano, to carry them into effe£h 
Kirffc, therefore, I would have let fall on the lava within that cavity two kinds of 
fubflances, inflammable and full hie, contriving fome means to keep them fixed in the 
fame place ; punctually noticing the time required for the inflaming of the former and 
the fufion of the latter* I would then have expofed the fame ‘fubftances to our com¬ 
mon fires, until the fame effedte had been produced, obferving the difference of time 
between die production of the effect by the volcanic fire and the common, I fhould 
thus have obtained a term of comparifon of great Utility in the inquiry propofed. 
But a method more prectfe and certain, would be to“ make ufe of the pyrometer of Mr, 
Wedgwood which fiiould be ufed in the following manner; to ascertain the abfo- 
iule QGfit of the fuperficies of the lava, one or more of the cylinders of clay fhould be 
let down upon it, iriclafed in the box of the fame earth adapted to them, fattened tn 
an iijon chain that it may not be carried away by the current, and the experiment pre¬ 
vented, This being taken up, after having been fuffered to remain there fome hours* 
the fhortening of the cylinders would fhew the quantity of abfolute heat they had fuf- 
fered, and, confequently, that of the lava on which they had retted. 

But with this experiment alone I fhould not have been entirelyTalisfied. By the 
affiftance of this fame pyrometer, I would have endeavoured todifeover the internal ab¬ 
folute heat of the lava, by immerging within it fome of the cylinders I have before men¬ 
tioned, inclofed in a thick hollow globe of iron, fattened to a chain of the fame metal. 
The infufibility of iron in our common furnaces inclines me to believe that it would re¬ 
fill the heat of the liquid lava; but fhould it not, its melting would fupplv the place 
of a pyrometer, and fufficiently prove the violence of the heat* 

I am aware that thefe experiments would not afeertain, with precifion, the heat of 
other torrents of lava, which mutt neceflarily depend on the greater or lefs depth of 
the ignited matter, its difiance from the principal feat of the conflagration, and the dif¬ 
ferent qualities of the lava. But they muft have been of confiderable importance, and 
I can never fufficiently regret not having had it in my power to make them. 

It may, perhaps, be doubted whether the globe of iron I have mentioned could be 
made to penetrate^through the tenacious fuperficies of the lava : but there feems little 
reafon for this doubt, when we confider that the pieces of porous lava, which are far 
lighter than this metal, penetrated it to one third of their bulk. And though it fhould 
not be able to divide that parr of the fuperficies which, by being in contad with the 
.air, has lefs liquidity ; that might be feparated by other means, and the globe imme¬ 
diately plunged into the more fluid part of the lava* 

I do not deny but that thefe and other fimilar experiments are difficult, offenfive, 
and, in fome degree even dangerous; but what experiment can be undertaken perfefUv 
free from inconvenience, and all fear of danger, on mountains which vomit forth fire ? 
I would certainly acivife the philofopher who wifhes always to make his obfervations en¬ 
tirely at his eafe, and without rifk, never to vifit volcanoes. 

But it is time to continue my narrative of the phenomena I obferved in this eruption 
of Vefuvius. Though the lava ifi'ued at its origin from only a narrow aperture, the 
fiream of it became confiderably enlarged as it defeended the declivity of the moun¬ 
tain, and formed other (mailer torrents : but at about the fpace of a mile from the 
mouth whence it iffued, its fuperficies had acquired the folidity of flone. I endea¬ 
voured to pafs over this, notwithftanding the difficulty of walking on it, as it was en- 


* .See the Introduction. 
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tirely compofed of fmall disjoined fcorise, on which the foot could not reft with firnt- 
itefs, and fo hot that I was obliged to change my (hoes, thofe I had being worn out, 
and half-burnt. 

Befides two other pits, fimilar to that I have defcrtbed, and fome burning orifices 
in which, when I looked into them, I could perceive the liquid lava refembling melted 
glafs in a furnace when it burns with the utmoft violence; I obferved, likewife, the traces 
of the courfe which the lava had taken or refumed. Here the channels through which 
it had flowed remained, but empty; there fome refid ue of it was to be feen; and 
others were full of it. One had the form of a cylindric tube, and another that of a 
paralfelopiped. But the direction of all thefe channels through which the lava had 
flowed was towards the fouth. It did not require much attention to perceive, that 
under the fo'lid lava on which I walked the fluid was ftill running; the low but diftinct 
found it occafioned in its paffage was clearly perceptible to the ear. 

A fuflicient illuftration of what l mean may be given from what frequently happens. 
In winter to many flow dreams, in the northern parts of Italy. In thefe, when the 
winter is fevere, the fuperficies of the water at firft adheres to the banks, and afterwards 
congeals in the middle, forming a cruft of ice which increafes in thicknefe, from night 
to night, while the water, which is ftill fluid, if there is fuflicient depth, continues to 
run under it; though the thicknefe of the ice increafes, till after fome days it is fuffi- 
ficiently ftrong to bear men to walk on it, or even greater weights. If any perfon 
fhould then go upon it, and apply his ear clofe to it, he would hear the found of the 
water running under, as I have feveral times experienced in the vicinity of Pavia. This 
found appears to me to be precifely the fame with that occafioned by the Vefuvian lava 
flowing under the folid lava, and proceeds doubtlefs from the fame caufe; I mean the 
obftacles the fluids meet with and ftrike again!! in their paffage; as the caufe of conge- 
Jation is likewife the fame in both, that is, the privation or rather the diminution of 
their abfolute heat. 

Purfuing my way to the fouth, along the declivity of the mountain, I arrived at the 
part where the lava ran above the ground. Where the ftream was broadeft, it was 
twenty-two feet in breadth, and eighteen where narroweft. The length of this torrent 
was two miles, or nearly fo. This ftream of lava when compared with others which 
have flowed from Vefuvius, and extended to the diftance of five or fix miles, with a 
proportionate breadth, mu ft certainly fuffer in the comparifon ; butconfidered in itfelf, 
and efpecially by a perfon unaccuftomed to fuch fcenes, it cannot but aftonifh and molt 
powerfully ailed the mind. When I travelled in Switzerland, the impreffion made 
upon me by the Glacieres was, I confefe, great; to fee in the midft of fummer im- 
menfe mountains of ice and fnow, placed on enormous rocks, and to find myfelf ihake 
with cold, wrapped up in my pelifle on their frozen cliffs, while in the plain below Na¬ 
ture apeared languid with the extreme heat. But much more forcibly was I affeded at 
the fight of this torrent of lava, which refembled a river of fire. It iffued from an 
aperture excavated in the congealed lava, and took its courfe towards the fouth. For 
thirty or forty paces from its l'ource, it had a red colour, but lefs ardent than that of the 
lava which flowed within the cavern I have mentioned above. Through this-whole fpace 
its furface was filled with tumours which momentarily arofe and difappeared. I was 
able to approach it to within the diftance of ten feet; but the heat I felt was extremely 
great, and almoft infupportable, when the air, put in motion, croffed the lava, and 
blew upon me. When I threw into the torrent pieces of the hardened lava, they left 
a very flight hollow trace. The found they produced was like that of one ftone linking 
again!! another; and they fwam following the motion of the ftream. The torrent at 
vol. v. p firft 
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fir ft defcended down an inclined plain which made an angle of about 45 degrees with 
the horizon, flowing at the rate of eighteen feet in a minute; but at about the diftanee 
of thirty or forty paces from its fource, its fuperficies, cleared from the tumours I have 
before mentioned, fhewed only large .flakes of the fubfiance of the lava, of an ex¬ 
tremely dull ret], which, clafhing together, produced a confided found, and were borne 
along by the current under them- 

Obferving thefe phenomena with attention, I perceived thecaufe of this diverftty of 
appearance. The lava, when it iffued from the fubterranean caverns, began, from the 
linprelfion of the cold air, to lofe its fluidity, fo that it yielded lei's to the ftrokeof folid 
bodies. The lofs of this principle, however, was not Inch as to prevent the fuperficies 
from flowing. But at length it diminilhed by the increafing induration; and then, the 
iuperficial part of the lava, by the unequal adhefion of its parts, was feparated into 
flakes, which would have remained motionlefs had they not been borne away by the fub- 
jacent matter, which ftill remained fluid, on account of its not being expofed to the im¬ 
mediate aftion of the air, in the fame manner as water carries on its furface floating 
flakes of ice. 

Proceeding further, I perceived that the dream was covered, not only with thefe 
flakes, but with a great quantity of fcorite; and the whole mafe of thefe floating mat¬ 
ters was carried away by the . fluid lava, with unequal velocity, which was fmail where 
the declivity was flight, but confiderable when it was great. In one place, for ten or 
twelve feet, the defeent was fo fteep that it differed but little from a perpendicular: 
The lava mult therefore be expected there to form a cataradl, This it in faffc did, 
and no fight could be more curious. When it arrived at the brow of this defeent, it 
fell headlong, forming a large liquid flieet of a pale red, which dafhed with a loud noife 
on the ground'below, where the torrent continued its courfe. 

It appeared to me that it might be expedted that, where the channel was narrow, 
the velocity of the torrent mult be increafed, and where it was capacious diminiihed; 
but I obferved that, in proportion as it removed from its fource, its progreffive motion 
became flower: and the reafon for this is extremely obvious ; fince the current of 
melted matter being continually expofed to the cold air, mult continually lofe fome 
portion of its heat, and, confequently, of its fluidity. 

At length the lava, after having continued its courfe about two miles, along the de¬ 
clivity of the mountain, flopped, and formed a kind of fmail lake, but folid, at leaft on 
the fuperficies. Here the fiery redoefs disappeared; but about two hundred feet 
'higher it was flitl vifible, and more apparent ftill nearer to its fource. From the 
whole of this lake ftrong ftilphureous fumes arofe, which were likewxfe to be obferved 
at the fides where the lava had ceaftd to flow, but ftill retained a confiderable degree 
of heat. 

After having written thefe obfervations on the lava ejefted by Vefuvius, as it ap¬ 
peared from its fource to its termination, which I made la company with Dr- Co mi 
Abruzzefe, a young flu dent of great promife in medical and phyfieal fcience, I had an 
opportunity to read the accounts of former eruptions, as they have been given by men 
of great abilities, who had obferved them on the fpot, I mean Dr. Serao, Father Delia 
Torre, Wl. Deluc, and Sir William Hamilton. I percent that in the principal facts, 
the phenomena 1 have obferved agree with their obfervations, and that the difierences 
are but few. Thus the torrents of lava which they have deferibed were accompanied 
with great fumes, and covered with pieces of lava and fcorias. In like manner the 
liouid lava received but fmail impreffiofis from the ftroke of folid bodies, and fome- 
times none. Serao informs us, that the lava of 1737, when ftruck on the furface 
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with long pointed (laves, was found to be fo hard that it refoundcd. According to the ob- 
fervation of Father Delia Torre, the thick lava of the eruption of 1754* when railed 
with long poles, fplit into pieces. M. Deluc (hewed me, fotne years fmce, in his pri¬ 
vate cabinet of natural hiftory, at Geneva, a piece of Vefuvian lava, of the eruption of 
1758, marked with a flight impreflion, which he made on it, on the fpot, while it re¬ 
tained its foftnefs. If this naturalift fliould ever chance to come to Pavia i could (hew 
him, in return, in the public Imperial Mufeum, among the collection of volcanic pro¬ 
ductions which I have made, a cylinder of lava, eighteen inches long, and five and a half 
thick, which, in one part, has been bent to an angle, while it was half liquid, by the 
hands of the guide who accompanied me when I viiked the eruption 1 have above de- 
fcribed. In the eruption of 1766, likewile, though the lava flowed with furpi'ifing ve¬ 
locity, we are told by Sir William Hamilton, that it received but a very flight impreflion 
from fome large (tones that he threw into it. Father Della Torre has alio remarked 
another phenomenon which I obferved, and have delcribed, relative to the effer- 
vefcence and tumors of the fluid lava. 

But my meeting with the fubterranean cavity in which the lava flowed, was a fortunate 
and fingular circumflance, which is not, that I know of, mentioned by any one elfe, 
becaiife probably it was not feen ; fince all the deferiptions of eruptions which we have, 
relate folely to currents of lava running over the furface of the ground, expofed to the 
free aftion of the air; from the effedfc of which the lava mull foon cool and harden ; 
as appeal's front the very flight impreflion made by (tones thrown into it, according to 
all the accounts I have cited, and my own obfervations. But the narrownefs of this 
cavern, and in fome meafure its depth, prevented this aflion of the air; whence I was 
enabled to obferve the lava in a ft ate in which it cannot be feen above the grqund, dill 
retaining a great part of its fluidity, as appeared from its from time to time fpouting into 
the air, and from the imprefiions made on it by the pieces of lava thrown into it. It 
cannot, therefore, be doubted but it had a much greater degree of fluidity when it boiled 
up iu the Vefuvian furnace; as it mud then have been penetrated with a greater quan¬ 
tity of abfolute heat, by the action of which its parts mud have been more disjoined and 
feparated, and therefore have poffefled a greater degree of fluidity and mobility. But 
I fhall adduce dill flronger reafons to prove the great fluidity of the lava, when it foams 
and boils up in its craters, when 1 come to fpeak of the volcano of Stromboli. I dwell 
the longer on this fubject, becaufe I know fome have denied that the lava is ever fluid, 
afierting, that it has only the confidence of pafte moiftened with a good deal of water, 
and defeends down any declivity in confequence of its gravity. 

To complete the obfervations I have made on this eruption, nothing appears to remain 
but to fpeak of the quality of the ejected lava. On this I made different experiments, 
all of which, fome extrinfic or accidental circ tun (lances excepted, turniflied the fame 
refill ts. The bale of the lava is of horn-(lone rock, of a dark-grey colour, of mode¬ 
rate hardnefs, dry to the touch, where it has been freffa broken fomewhat earthy, and 
gives fome'(parks with the (led. This lava put the magnetic needle in motion at the dif* 
tance of three lines and a half, or fomewhat more than a quarter of an inch. 

It is well known to volcanic naturalifts, that many of the lavas of Vefiivius contain 
colourlefs garners. In that of which I treat, they were found very numerous, though 
veryfmall. When broken, they appeared glafly; and fometimesaidnd of fide or face 
was vifible, though without its being pollibie to determine the quality of the cryftalli- 
Kationyiiot fo much from their fmallnefs as from their being too intimately incorporated 
with their tenacious matrix. With the garnets were united a number of (hoerls, of the 
colour and luftre of afphaltum, vitreous cry flail ized in faces, the larged of which was 
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nearly five lilies. Thofe which were found in the running lava had received no injury 
from the fire; but thofe in the globes ejected from the crater in that eruption, were in 
a ft ate of beginning fufion. 

The fire of the furnace changed this lava into a kind of enamel, full of bubbles, of 
the colour of pitch, Alining, which gave fparks with fteel, and adhered flrongly to the 
fides of the crucible *. The. fhoerls melted, but the garnets did not; they only became 
whitifh,but without entirely lofing their vitreous appearance. 

After having made my obfervations on the phenomena exhibited by the ft ream of 
lava then running, I proceeded to examine the vefh'ges of others which had llowed 
feme time before ; one of which, in November 1 had iflued at about one third of 
a mile from its crater, on the fide of Monte Sonnna. As 1 do not know that any no¬ 
tice has yet been taken of it by others, I fliall relate the obfervations I made as I palled 
over the remains of if, and likewife the information given me concerning it by my guide, 
and fome perfons who cultivate the fludy of Natural Hiltory, who had oblerved it on 
the fpot at the time of its eruption. 

Akhough at its fource it was but narrow (as generally happens to thefe dreams of 
lava,) it afterwards became confiderably enlarged, and did not form final!, disjoined, 
and rugged pieces like the others I have dekribed; but large rnafles, many feet in 
breadth and depth, and feparated by numerous fiffures. Its fuperficies prefented an ap¬ 
pearance not a little curious. It was rugged and irregular, from an immenfe number 
of final 1 cylindric bodies refembling twilted cords, and which were only the lava itfelf 
reduced into ftriated and contorted fibres, when near the end of its courfe, and ready 
to congeal. In its qualities it did not appear to me to differ from the other Vefuvian 
lava 1 had already examined, either in its bafe or the garnets and fhoerls which it con¬ 
tained. 

The greater part of this lava lies in a valley under Mafia, and on one fide of Salvatore. 
Before it arrived there, it mull; have fallen from a high rock, and confequently formed 
a cataract, which, when feen by night, I was told, exhibited a mod wonderful fpe&acle 
to the eyes of beholders. But though its fall through the air muff have been very con- . 
fiderable, and it muff in confequence have loft much of its heat, when it reached the 
ground it contir ued ftill to flow for a confiderable fpace. On the fide of Mafia, 1 ob- 
ferved that it had approached within ten or twelve feet of fome oaks which grew on the 
fide of a precipice Some of them appeared entirely withered; others prefef'ved their 
verdure only on that fide of the trunk and branches which was oppofite to that next the 
lava. In its paffage it did fuch damage to a final 1 church called Madonrn della Vetrana ., 
that it has ever fmee remained deferred. The fiery torrent took it in front, and broke 
down the wall, which indeed required no great force, as it was built with foft ftones of 
tufa brought from the neighbouring mountains of Mafia, and much like that of Naples. 
Thence it penetrated into the church, and having deftroyed the door on the oppofite 
fide, and beat down a part of the wall, continued its courfe, through the church, within 
which it was obferved to flow with greater velocity than the reft of the furrounding 
lava, from being confined by the walls on the fides. With this lava the floor of the 
edifice ftill continues covered, and the contiguous facrifty partly filled ; while large 
pieces of the broken wall, which the torrent had carried away, lie at more than eighty 

_ * To avoid repetitions, I fliall here mention, that, when I life the word furnace without any other addi¬ 
tion, I always mean the ilirnacr of a glafe-houfe; and that by the term enamel, I under Hand, with the 
generality of our chemifts, a fubliaace produced by heat, refembling glafs, but without its tranfparency. 

It may alfo be propci to add, that, as often as an entire fulion of the lava took place in the crucibles, it ad¬ 
hered flrongly to the fides. 
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feet diftance from the church, in the middle of the hardened lava. — Some linden trees 
are likewife to be feen furrounded by the fame, the trunks of which are blackened and 
burnt. The lava, as I was allured, continued to flow fifteen months; and when I vifit- 
ed the place, which was ten months after it had ceafcd to flow, it was Hill warm, and 
emitted thin fumes. 

On one fide of Vefuvius, about a mile below Salvatore, is a fpacious cavern, which 
widens as we defeend into it, called the Fejfa Grande. I took this way to return to 
Naples, and gained from it confiderable and ufeful information. It is well known what 
doubts have been entertained relative to the Ihoerls and feltfpars which are ufually 
found, either conjointly or feparately, in the lavas; I mean whether they have been 
formed within them, either while they were fluid, or at the time of their congelation ; or 
whether they exifted in the original rock before the fire changed it into lava? Bergman 
has ftated the arguments on each fide, but has left the controverfy undecided. It is 
true, that, when that chemifl wrote on volcanic productions, the opinion was, with good 
reafon, moll prevalent,, which fuppofes that the fhoerls and feltfpars exifted originally 
in the primordial rocks. This hypoihefis has received confiderable fupport from the 
pieces of rock anciently thrown our of Vefuvius, which are to be found on the furface 
of the ground ; or by fearching and digging in the tufaceous matters of the Fejfa Grande. 

But it is neceflary to proceed to particulars. One fpecies of thefe rocks is of a mar- 
gaceous nature, the carbonate of lime however prevailing. As this did not appear to be 
at all calcined, but unchanged, and fimilar to ftones of the fame kind which are not 
volcanic, it afforded a convincing proof that thefe rocks have received no fenfible injury 
from the fire ; but if we break feme of thefe, we (hall find in them numbers of feltfpars, 
which, in their crystallization, and other exterior charaders, extremely referable many 
of thofe we meet with in fome lavas of Vefuvius, and other neighbouring volcanic places. 
Still more numerous alio are the fhoerls of a Aiming black; fome of the fhape qf 
needles, and others of prifms, and varying in their fize; fome being fo fmall as to be 
fcarcely viiible, and others of the length of feven lines, or above half an inch, and broad 
in proportion. Thefe pieces of rock do not form veins, ftrata, or great maffes, but are 
difiributed in different places in fcattered fragments. 

Here likewife we find various pieces of granite, not in the leafi; injured by the fire; 
the quartz of which, befides mica, is accompanied by feltfpars and fhoerls, which in nc 
refpeft differ from the volcanic Ihoerls and feltfpars. 

I might have confiderably extended thefe remarks on the fpecies of rock thrown out 
by the Vefuvian fires without receiving injury or change; but I think that what I have 
faid will be fufficientto fliew, that, in order to account for the prefence of feltfpars and 
fhoerls in lava, and their various cryltal fixations, it is not neceflary to fuppofe them 
formed within it, either when it was fluid, or at the time of its congelation; fince we 
meet with fimilar vitreous bodies in the fubftances from which it derives its origin. 
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Ciiap. II.— the grotto of fosilipo.—solfatara.—the pisciarelli. 

The city of Naples founded on volcanic fubjldnces.—Different opinions relative to the origin of 
volcanic tufas .—7 bofe of Pofdipo appear to have been firmed by thick eruptions. — Lavas 
on the road to Solfatara dfc'ibcd.— Specular iron found in oneof the,fe. — Solfatara- is not 
an ifolatcd mountain, as has been fuppofed by fame.—Sulphures of iron (or pyrites) lavas 
of Solfatara , and the Pifciarelli.—Obfervations on the decompofitwi of lava , and the jhocrh 
andfel if pars which arefound within it; asalfi on theftdphureous-acidfumes which ineef- 
fanity exhale from this volcano.—CmjeBure that Solfatara has ar ifen out of the feu. — Me-, 
thod lately employed to extract, more abundantly than formerly , alum and fal ammoniac 
from this volcano.—Critical difqmjition relative to a curious phenomenon in the vicinity of 
Solfatara , from which M. Ferber conjectures that the level of the fea has there funk 
nine feet . 

DURING my flay at Naples, I determined to vifit the other principal Phiegrean 
fields, as well as Vefuvius, and 1 had the good fortune to meet with, and have for a 
companion, the Abbe Breiflak, formerly profefior of philofophy at Rome, and of ma¬ 
thematics in the Nazarene College; and now dire&or of S lfatara, near Pozzuolo. 

The beautiful city of Naples is entirely founded on volcanic fubftances. Among 
thele the tufa predominates, which has alfo contributed not a little to the materials of 
mpny buildings. 1o the north and weft it is accumulated in large heaps, and forms 
fpacious hills. A philoi'ophical ftranger, on his arrival in this country, when he views 
thefe immenfe maffes of a fubftance which muft excite in his mind the idea of fire, cannot 
but feel affconifhment, and enquire with a kind of ferious thoughtfulne!s, what has been 
their origin. It is known that on this fubjeCi naturalifts are divided. Some conjecture 
that the volcanic tufa was generated within the fca when it bathed the foot of the burn¬ 
ing mountains; others fuppofe that the cinders ejected by the fire have, in a long courfe 
of years, been hardened into this fpecies of ftone by the filtration of rain water; 
laftly, others incline to think that the tufa derives its origin from the flimy and fluid 
fubftances thrown out by the volcanos in fome of their eruptions. 

The diverlity of volcanic tufas has perhaps been the caufe of thefe different opinions, 
each of which may poffibly be true with refpedt to different kinds of tufa. Thofe, 
however,, which are found in the vicinity of Naples are probably the produce of thick 
eruptions, as we may conclude from the curious difeovery of Sir William Hamilton, 
who, in digging Up in the tufa which had covered Herculaneum, the head of an ancient 
ftatue, obferved that the perfect impreffion of the head was vifible in the tufa, Which 
cannot be fuppofed to have happened but by its having enveloped the ftatue in a,liquid 
or moift date. 

H o the oblervalion of Sir William let me be permitted to add one of my own, which 
I made in the grotto of Pofilipo. It is well known that this grotto has been excavated 
within the tufa, and lerves as a public road from Naples to Pozzuolo. This tufa, which 
is of a clear grey, has for its bafe an earth in part argillaceous, of a flight hardnefs, 
which contains vitreous flakes, pieces of feltlpars and fragments, of yellowifh puniice- 
fione, which by the changes it has undergone has become extremely friable, and almofl: 
reducible to powder. T his tufa has been in fome meafure analyfed by the excavation 
made in it by art, which forni flics a proof of the nature of its origin. For if any perfon, 
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in the fummer time, enters the grotto about the riling of the fun, fince at other times 
of the day there is not fufficieut light, the folar rays, filming on the entrance which 
looks towards Naples, will fufficiemly illuminate the roof and fides to (hew layers or 
lakes, fimilar to thofe which may be obierved on the deep Tides of mountains, or in 
perpendicular feci ions of the earth, in low places, where fediments of various kinds of 
ilime have been formed by the inundations of the rivers. It feems, however, impoilible 
to doubt that this accumulation of tufa, through the midft of which the Romans opened 
that lclig and fpaeious grotto, has been produced by the thick eruptions which have 
frequently iffued from volcanos, and which, heaping up one upon another, have har¬ 
dened'in time into this tufaceous fione ; fince both Vefuvius and Etna furnifli i'ufficient 
examples of fuch eruptions. And as in many other tufas in the vicinity I have obferved 
a funilar conilru&ure, I cannot fuppofe their origin to have been different. 

Coming out of this fubterraneous paffage, and proceeding towards Solfatara, T ob¬ 
ferved, on the right hand fide of the road, a ridge of lava, nearly parallel with it, which 
had every appearance of having been thrown out of the volcano when burning, both 
becaufi- it was extremely near to it, and had its higheft part in that direction. Its thick- 
nefs exceeded five-and-thirty feet, and it 1 was fituated between two layers of tula, one 
above and the other below. It formed a high rock, perpendicular to one fide of the 
road. A number of labourers were continually employed in feparating pieces of this 
lava with pickaxes, or other mftruments proper for fuch work. It is compact, heavy, 
fomewhat vitreous, gives fparks with fteel, and appeared to me to have for its bade the 
petrofilex. Incorporated with it are found fhoerls and feltfpars. The former are finn¬ 
ing, of a dark violet colour, in fhape rectangular needles, vitreous, in length from the 
fixth of a line to two lines: it befides contains a confiderable quantity of others which 
have no regular form. But the feltfpars are more confpicuous than the fhoerls, both 
from their larger fize and greater number. They are in general of a flat rhomboidal 
form, and confifl of an aggregate of linall white lamellae, duly tranfparent, brilliant, 
marked with longitudinal ftreaks parallel to each other, clofely adhering together, but 
eafily feparated by the hammer, giving fparks with fteel mere readily than the lava; and, 
in the full light of day, exhibiting that changing colour which ufually accompanies this 
ftone. The larged are ten lines long and fix broad, and the finalleft exceed one line. 
The fhoerls are alfo found in the lava, in the fame manner, and are fo fixed in it, that 
they occupy nearly the half of it. It is imppffible to extricate them entire. They are 
difhibuted within; it without any order, and frequently crofs and interfecl each other at 
right angles. * 

In foine fituations of this lava, which are more than others expofed to the inclemency 
of the air and feafons, the feltfpars are vifible on the fuperficies, by a mixture of emerald 
and purple, probably occafioned by the a&ion of the atmofphere, as from the fame caufe 
fome volcanic vitritanions acquire externally their peculiar colour. 

1 his lava has not equal folidity throughout, being in fome .places porous, or rather 
cavernous; and, in fome of its varities, it was remarkable, that it abounded with i’pe- 
cular iron. This was found in very thin leaves, for the moll part, clofely connected 
together. Thefe are extremely friable; and the finger being palled over them, they 
adhere to it like particles of mica. But their finall fize, which in the largcfl is fcarcely 
a line, renders it neceffary to make ufe of a lens to examine them properly j by the aid 
of which we fhall find that they are of very different fliapes, have the lullre of burniffied 
fteel, and that many of them appear to be aggregate of finall thin feales, clofely united, 

r I his iron afts on the magnetic needle, at the diftance of two fines. Like many othter 
irons expofea to the air, it has acquired polarity $ attracting the needle on one fide, 
and repelling it on the other. 
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When, we extraCl thefe thin fcales of iron from the lava, and examine them with the 
lens, there frequently appear, intermingled with them, various fragments of microfcopie 
tranfparent prifms, which I at fir ft thought to be fhoerls or felspars, but which after¬ 
wards I rather conceived to be zeolites, as they exhibited the appearance of radii di- 
verging from their centre; but their extreme minutenefs rendered it impoflible accu¬ 
rately to afcertain their fpecies. 

Proceeding along the road to Solfatara, we find on the left hand a natural ridge of 
rock, formed of a very lighr lava, the bafe of which is horn-ftone, of the colour of blue 
baked brick, of a coarfe earthy grain, which attaches flightly to the tongue, and gives an 
argillaceous fcent on wetting it, or even merely moiftening it with the breath 

It is very probable that this lava has been decompol’ed, and that the decompofition 
jhas penetrated to the feltfpars with which it abounds, as they are become very friable, 
though they in general ftill retain their natural brilliancy. 

Having made thefe curfory obfervations, I proceeded to Solfatara: nor did I fatisfy 
myftlf with one vifit only, but repeated it feveral days; being extremely defirous care¬ 
fully to examine, and gain every information relative to a place fo celebrated. 

From reading the notes of M. Dietrich to M. Ferber’s Travels in -Italy, I had been 
Induced to imagine that Solfatara was a mountain ifolated on every fidef; but the truth 
is, it is connected with the other neighbouring mountains, with which it forms an un- 
interrupted chain of confideroble extent. 

It would be but of little utility for me to deferibe at length the form, extent, and cir¬ 
cuit of this Phlegrcan field ; the various qualities of the hot vapours which exhale from 
it; or the hollow noife which is heard on ftriking the ground in various parts of it; 
not that thefe circumftances were not carefully examined by me ; or that 1 think them 
unworthy of my narrative; but becaufe it appears to me unneceffary to enlarge on 
them, as they have been already repeatedly deferibed by a great number of travellers. 
It will, in my opinion, be more agreeable to the naturalift to proceed to a minute exa¬ 
mination of the principal productions of this yet unextinguifhed volcano, as they have 
hitherto been, for the molt part, either unobferved, or puffed over in fiience. 

In the obfeurity and uncertainty in which we find ourfelves, relative to the caufes pro¬ 
ductive of fubterraneous conflagrations, the fpontaneous inflammation of fulphures of 
iron (or pyrites) has been confidered as one of the moft probable. The well-known 
.’experiment of I.emery, by which a fimilar conflagration is produced by mixing filings 
of iron with powdered fulphur properly moiftened, has given great fupport to this opi¬ 
nion. But fulphures of iron, in volcanic countries, are lefs frequent than has been 
fuppofed. This has been clearly proved by the accurate obfervations of mineraiogifts 
who have written on them. And though Sir William Hamilton exprefsly affirms that 
both Etna and Vefuvius abound with them J. it is now well known that he miftook the 
fhoerls for fulphures of iron (or pyrites), from want of mineralogies! knowledge. In 
fa cl, Signior Dolomieu, in his Catologo Ragwnato dd Prodatii deli" Etna, mentions only 
one fingle piece of lava as containing fulphur of iron : and the Chevalier Gioeni, in his 
Litohgia Vefu-vidna , has never noticed any fuch production. In Vulcano and Stromfioli, 
two iflands which are in-a ftate of aCtual conflagration, I could trace no veftiges of fuch 

* In many lavas the fcent of day is perceived, on njoiflenmg them with the*breath, or by other means: 
whenever, therefore. I may hereafter mention the argillaceous fcent of lava I always uridcrftand it to have 
been lubje&ed to this hurmdation, though. I omit to mention it, to avoid prolixity. 

•j- ’* La Soltatare reprefente encore aujourd’hui une moutagne afiez elevee et ifolec de tous c6tes,” — 
fettres fur la Mddrahfte iffc. el’ hit ‘ii, &c. 

f Both thefe mountains abound with pyrites.- Camju Phltgrxl. 
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fulphures, as will be remarked in the proper place* As the fame kind of fubfiance, 
therefore, is found diffufed in feveral parts of Soifatara, I think it well deferves that we 
Should carefully con fid er it, and the bodies with which it is found united. 

I. The (tones which 1 here undertake to defcribe are principally found in the interior 
fides of Solfatara, The firft I (hall mention exhibits, both externally and internally, a 
number of fibbing particles, which, when examined by the lens, appear to be fmall ag¬ 
gregates of fulphure of iron, forne cryftallized in cubes, others in globes, and others in 
irregular figures. When the flame of the blow-pipe is applied to them, they begin to 
lofe their yellow colour, which quickly, in confequence of their definition, entirely dif- 
appears; when an odour (lightly fulphureous is emitted* 

This fubftance is a lava, the bale of which is horn-flone ; in part decompofed, light, 
friable, granukms, and of a cinereous colour. 

II- The fmall fulphures of iron in this fecond lava are lefs numerous, hut in their 
qualities very analogous to that already deferibed; except that they are lefs decom- 
pofed s and lefs friable. 

IIL The appearances exhibited by this lava are two* The external part is extremely 
white, and fo decompofed, that the flighted blow reduces it to powder; we likewife 
find in it fame of the external characters of ordinary clay* It tenadoufly adheres to the 
infi'de of the lip ; is foft to the touch, and becomes (till more fo when flightly moiftened. 
It abforbs water greedily, and with a kind of hiding noife ; but is not reducible to a 
lubricious pafte, as clay, is. But the internal part of this lava, befides being of a grey 
colour, is three-fourths heavier, and in its compsdtnefs and its grain, approaches to 
that fpecies of calcareous earth, called calcarpus aquabilis, though in fact it only refem- 
bl.es it in appearance, not being reduced to calx by fire, nor diffolved by acids* In this 
lava the fulphure of iron is not found in cubes, or globes, but in thin lamellae; and is 
difperfed throughout its whole fubftance, efpecially in certain parts, where the colour of 
the flone inclines to black, and has a greater confittency* No fign of Ihis mineral ap¬ 
pears in the white decompounded lava, probably becaufe it was deftroyed gradually, ia 
proportion as the decompofition took place. 

IV. This lava is much heavier than the three preceding; which, no doubt, arifes 
from the greater abundance of fulphure of iron that ir contains. The Alining particles 
of this mineral are principally to be feen in the vacuities, (of which, however, it has not 
many.) They are polyhedrous, but the number of their faces is not conftant. When 
expofed to the fire it lofes its brafl’y colour, burns with a thin blue flame, and emits a 
flrong fmell of fulphur* The lava which contains it, and which is of a livid grey co¬ 
lour, is, in fame filiations, fo foft that it may be feratched with the nail, but in others 
much harder, and feme of it will give fparks with flee!. In this lava, thebafe of which 
appeared to me to be horn-ft one, we find cryftallized feltfpars,but decompofed, though 
lefs fo than the lava in which they are inclofed* 

V* Around the extenfive plain of Solfatara, we obferve in feveral places a circular 
ridge of fteep rocks, which once formed the upper fides of this enormous crater. The 
rain water, defending this declivity, over the decompofed lava, carries down with it the 
more minute parts to the lower grounds, where various concretions are produced, 
efpecially thofe (laladlires which are commonly called oolithe y, or pifolithes. But of thefe 
ftalacbtes we fhall fpeak hereafter. Here we lhall only notice, that this water in its de- 
feent carries down with it final! pieces of decompofed lava, ami that in fome places 
many of thefe pieces are found united, and bound together by a cruft of fulphure of 
iron* It is black where it is expofed to the immediate action of the air, but in the frac¬ 
tures of a Alining appearance, though the colour inclines more to a lead colour than to 
vol. v* £ yellow* 
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yellow. Its ftru&ure is fcaly. The fulphures of iron which have before been men¬ 
tioned give fire with fteel; but this does not, from want of fufficient harduels. It 
abounds with fulphur j fince, being expofed to the flame of the blow-pipe, it vifibly 
melts, and, the activity of the fire being increafed, a blue flame arifes, which continues 
till the cruft is confumed, nothing remaining but a very fmall quantity of a white, pul- 
verous earth, which is no other than a portion of decompofed lava, that had been united 
wfth this fulphur. 

With this fulphur, the prefence of which is extremely manifefl from its ftrong fmell, 
is alfo united arfenic ; as iufficiently appears from the white fumes which arife from the 
combuftion of the fulphure of iron, and which emit a very fenfible odour of garlic. 

Thele are the volcanic matters which, at Solfatara, abound more or Ids with fulphures 
of iron. But whence is their origin ? It is well known they are formed by the combi¬ 
nation of fulphur with iron. With the former this volcano abounds, whence it ob¬ 
tained the name of Solfatara ; and as the latter is alniofl always found mixed with vol¬ 
canic productions, which commonly derive from it their varying colours, we have thus 
the two proximate principles of fulphure of iron. But is their combination effeded by 
the dry, or, as is more probable, by the humid way ? I find it difficult to conceive how 
it can take place by the firft method, on account of the fpeedy difliparion of the fulphur 
fublimed by fire, which mull prevent its uniting with the iron to form thefe fulphures. 
It appears to me more probable that they have been formed by the aftion of water, 
which having penetrated the lava, the fulphur, diflplving in the fluid, has combined with 
the iron. But as fuch folutions of fulphur in water feldom take place, as Bergman has 
obferved, we rarely find fulphures of iron in volcanized countries, notwit hftanding the 
cxiftence of thefe two minerals. 

But let us continue the defcription of the productions of this celebrated place, the 
greater part of which are decompofed lavas ; though this decompofition, notwithftand- 
ing it has been noticed by feveral writers, has not, to my knowledge, been examined by 
any one with requifite care and attention. 

VI. This lava is coloured on the upper part with a covering of yellow oxyde of iron, 
under which is a white decompofed fti-atum, to which correfponds another lower one 
of a cinereous colour, where the lava is much Iefs changed. Thefe two ftrata form a 
very ftrong contrail. The white may be cut with a knife, in fome places more eafily 
and in fome lefs; adheres to the tongue, does not give fparks with fteel, feels foft to 
the wet finger paffed over it, has considerable lighinefs, and being ftruck with a hammer 
gives a dull found, like earth moderately hardened. On the contrary, the cinereous 
ftratum founds, when ftruck with a hammer, like a hard ftone, of which it alfo has the 
weight; is rough to the touch, fcarcely at all adheres to the tongue, gives fire with fteel, 
and cannot be cut with the knife. The white ftratum in fome places is an inch thick, 
and in others more, but there are likewife places where it is only a few lines in thicknefs. 
The white ftratum in general changes infenfibly into the cinereous, but in fome places 
the reparation is fudden and abrupt. 

The feltfpars in this lava (for of thefe it is full) are prifms, the largeft of which are 
ten lines in length, and the fmalleft the fixth of a line. In the cinereous ftratum, not- 
with(landing a beginning decompofition may be perceived, the feltfpars are unimpaired. 
On the contrary, in the more decompofed ftratum, I mean the white, their decompofi¬ 
tion is very apparent; they have all loft their tranfparency, though many of them ftill 
retain their fplendour. Others have acquired a refemblance lo a fulphate of lime that 
has remained fome time in the fire - 7 to which they might likewife be compared in foft- 
nefs, had they a little lefs confiftence. Some of them are infixed in that part of the 

*3 lava. 
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lava, the colour of which is between the cinereous and white, and here we find them lefs 
changed than in the ftratum which is entirely white. Others have one part of them in 
the white, and the other in the cinereous ftratum ; in which cafe we find the part fixed 
in the latter ftratum to have fuffered nothing, but that in the former confiderably. In 
ftiort, from the infpe£tion of this lava it is manifeft, that, in proportion as the nature of 
it is changed, the feltfpars it contains undergo a change, except when the principle pro¬ 
ducing the alteration is unable to affedt them. Befides thefe feltfpars, we find, incor¬ 
porated with the lava, a number of very fmall and almoft invifible black fiioerls, which 
are not diftinguifliable where the lava is white ; lefs, perhaps, becaufe they do not exift, 
than becaufe they have loft their colour in confequence of the decompofition. 

This lava, which is of a margaceous bafe, does not liquify in the fivrnace, when its 
decompofition is confiderable, but other parts of it, which have been lefs decompofed, 
are reduced to a kind of frit. 

VII. Solfatara, perhaps, does not afford a lava more compaft, hard, heavy, or of 
finer grain than this. Its compofition is filiceous, its colour grey, it gives fparks 
ftrongly with fteel, and, at the diftance of two lines, attra&s the magnetic needle. Its 
bafe is of the petrofilex, and it contains within it different feltfpars and fiioerls; but 
fome of the latter have been melted by the fire, as appears from the bubbles or fpeckles 
occafioned by the liquefaction. This lava is covered with a very white cruft, nearly 
an inch thick, produced by the decompofition it has undergone. The effefts of the 
furnace on this lava are nearly the fame with thofe on the lava No. VI. 

VIII. This lava is entirely decompofed. On the furface, and for fome depth, it is 
white, and almoft pulverous ; but in the internal part the white colour changes into a 
reddilh blue, and acquires a degree of hardnefs, though not too great to be cut with a 
knife. The feltfpars, in which it abounds, have fuffered different degrees of decom- 
pofition. Some of them, befides being calcined, attach ftrongly to the tongue. Others, 
when viewed with a common lens, appear full of filaments, but when examined with a 
deeper magnifier, thefe filaments appear to be no other than extremely thin, ftriated, 
and very friable Iaminas. This production is infufible in the furnace. 

IX. The feltfpars in this lava occupy more than one third of its mafs. They are in 
fhape flat prifms, and, except having fomewhat lefs hardnefs, retain all the qualities 
which characterize the fpecies of ftone to which they belong. 1 here are alfo a num¬ 
ber of lhoerls, which, from their extreme minutenefs, appear like points, but are eafily 
diftinguifliable, by their black colour from the lava, which is whirilh, and has greater 
confidence than that of No. VIII. It is likewife heavier; to which the quantity of felt¬ 
fpars but little changed, which it contains, undoubtedly contributes. 

X. The fiioerls which make fo great a part of the other kinds of lava, are found fo 
ftrongly adherent to them, that we ufually can only feparate them in fragments. The 
prefent lava, in this refpeft, offers an exception which may be conlidered as recom¬ 
mendatory of it. It has acquired fo great a degree of foftnefs by its decompofition, 
that the numerous lhoerls it contains may be detached from it entire. They are hex¬ 
agonal prifms, truncated perpendicular to their axes, the faces of which are flightly 
ftriated lengthwife, and their colour is a yellowifh black. 

In this lava, the bafe of which appeared to me of horn-ftone, another more remark¬ 
able peculiarity prefents itfelf. On breaking it, the fractures difcover a number of fmall 
caverns, jewelled, if I may employ the term, with a multitude of extremely minute 
lhoerls, of different colours, fome green, fome yellow, others of a dark chefnut, but 
all fimilar, being hexagonal prifms, with rhomboidal faces, and each terminating in a 
dihedrous pyramid. Their angles are regular, their faces fliining, and in part tranf- 

E 2 parent. 
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parent* They fometimes form geodes in the body of the lava. To examine them a 
lens is neceflary, and a good magnifier* clearly to perceive other fhoerls {till more mi¬ 
nute. I hele are infixed in the fmall cavities I before mentioned, and* though they are 
extended to a confiderable length in front of the others before defer!bed, are fo minute 
and numerous, that a fingle cavity will contain a hundred of them. Every one of both 
thefe kinds of fhoerls has one extremity fixed in the lava, and the other in the air, and 
ail together appear like a wood in miniature* I was, at firft, in doubt whether I fhould 
confider them as fhoerls or volcanic glafs, as more than one inftance has been known 
of fuch glafs reduced to a capillary mmutenefs within lava. But the latter appeared to 
me improbable, becaufe, after all the obfervations that have hitherto been made, we are 
not yet certain that any volcanic glafs has been found cryftallized j for, with refpeft to 
the pretended cryftallization of fome glaffcs in Iceland, we have not Lifts which demon- 
ftrate it incontrovenibly. On the other hand, the minute corpufcles I have deferibed, 
if not ail, at lea'ft thofe which from their larger fize are more difceroible by the eye, 
have a prifinatic figure, and analogy muft induce us to conclude the fame of the reft. 

I incline to believe thefe infinitefimal cryftallizations produced, after the cooling of 
the lava, within the cavity in which they are found, from extremely fubtie fhoerlaceous 
fediments, by the filtration of water. Bur we fhall haveoccafion to fpeak of limilar ad¬ 
ventitious cry ftallizations within the fubftance of lava, in another part of this work, 

XL The Oolites , mentioned in No. V. lie in certain fmall channels of Solfatara, 
through which the water runs when it rams. They are either round, or fomewhat flat¬ 
tened j rather more than half an inch in diameter, white as fnow, extremely iighr, 
eafily crumbled, and convertible into an almoft impalpable powder. They adhere 
ftrongly to the tongue, and are compofed of a number of thin fcales. The formation, 
therefore, of this volcanic ftalacKtes does not differ from that of ihe other fpecies. 

It would be fuperfiuous to fpeak here of the fulphate of lime, adhering to fome kinds 
of lava, or of the fulphate of iron, and the oxyde of red fulphurate arfenic, as thefe 
productions of Solfatara have already been fufficiently examined and deferibed by others, 
and I have no particular obfervations concerning them which merit to be mentioned. 

XIL It is not uncommon to find at Solfatara pumices of various fpecies; and it is 
more probable that they have been thrown out of this volcano than from any of the 
others. We do not find them in great mafTes, as in other places, but in detached 
pieces and fragments, I fball only remark one.particular relative to them, as it appears 
to me that in every other refpeft they perfectly refemble thofe already known. We 
now know that pumice is only a glafs which wants but little of being perfeft ; and feems 
to require only a degree more of heat to become fuch. The tranfirion from glafs lefs per- 
feft to perfect, may be perceived in fome of thefe pumices in a very evident manner. In 
fome places their texture is fibrous, and the fibres are vitreous; but without that degree 
of tranfparency, which are infeparuble from volcanic glaffes. But following them with 
the eye, we perceive them confolidate, here and there, into trades of various fizes, 
which refemble a fhining and fmooth varnilfa, but are in fa ft perfect glafs, as will fuiTi- 
cfently appear, if they be detached from the pumice, and examined feparatcly. Thefe 
are iufficiently hard to give fparks with fleel, a property obfervable in every volcanic 
glafs. 

Having now deferibed the principal produftions of the interior part of Solfatara, I 
fhall proceed to make a few obfervations on fome which are found in its exterior; in 
that part which is next to the Fifciarelli, fo called from the warm bubbling water, 
which i flues, with fome noife, from the bottom of a little hill contiguous to this volcano, 
and which has been lofig celebrated for its medicinal virtues* I collected here /pen¬ 
mens 
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mens of five kinds of lava ; but, as in their general qualities they are analogous to thofe 
already defcribed, I fhall only mention them in a curfory manner* 

XilL The firft fpecimen is a fimple or homogeneous lava, in which, notwithftanding 
the mo ft careful examination, I could not difcover either flioerls, feltfpars, or any ex¬ 
traneous body. In other refpecls, like thofe before mentioned, it is decompofed, ad¬ 
heres to the tongue, is friable, but without crumbling under the finger ; its whitenefs 
extends through its whole mafs, and wherever it is broken has the tafte of fulphate of 
alumine (or alum). 

XIV. The fecond fpecimen, through nearly the half of it, exhibits a fimilar decom- 
pofition, and is of a white colour; but the other half, which is of a lead colour, has 
buffered little, gives (parks ftrongly with ft eel, and moves the magnetic needle at two lines 
diftance. This lava has for its bafe the petrofilex. Both that part of it which is llighi ly 
decompofed, and the other which is more fo, contain rhomboidal feUfpars, of which the 
largefl are about an inch in length. Their alteration is fcarcely vifible where the lava 
is leafl changed ; and where it is more they exfoliate with fame facility, but retain a 
confiderable degree of their natural hardnefs and fplendor. 

XV* The third fpecimen is a lava of a dark grey colour, filicenus where fraftured* 
very cornpad, and which gives fparks with fteeh It is of a petrofiliceous bafe, and con¬ 
tains abundance of feltfpars and fhoerk. But to lhew thefe, it is neceffary to diveft it of a 
thick, Whitifh, and half-pulverous cruft, produced by its decompofinon. In this cruft 
the ftioerls and feltfpars retain feme confluence, but have loft, in a great degree, their 
luftre. 

XVI. The fourth fpecimen contains within it a nucleus of a deep red colour, of the 
hardnefs and appearance of the carbonates of lime (calcareous earth), of a flue grain, 
but,which is not diSolved or affected by acids, nor yields fparks with ft eel. It atrrafis 
the magnetic needle at the diftance of one line* It contains a number of fiffures, 
through which has penetrated, together with water, a quartzous matter, which has con¬ 
solidated into a femhrranfparent, and fomewhat rough covering. In this lava, which 
is but little decompofed, are found, difperfed, a number of final 1 maffes of fulphure of 
iron. 

XVII. Small flioerls, and large cryftallized feltfpars, occupy the fubfhnce of this 
laft lava, which is fomewhat porous, but fufficiently hard to give fparks with fteel. 

it is covered with a whitifh yellow cruft, which flakes off with a knife, and a reddith 
tinfture has penetrated to its internal part, which is of a blacki/h ground. 

In thefe lavas of Fifciarejli, the decoinpofition has, likewife, been much more con¬ 
fiderable, than in the feltfpars and flioerls which they contain within them* 

I do not pretend to be certain that I have enumerated all the fpectes of lava to be 
found at Solramra: it is pofflble there may be others unobferved by me. 1 am per- 
funded, however, that I have deferibed the principal; and fuch as enable me to deduce 
from their qualities the following conclufions. 

I. Ahnoft all the fpecies of lava, hitherto deferibed, are more or lets decompofed, 
and this decompofltion is ufually accompanied with a proportionable degree of whitenefs* 

This obfervauon has been made by leveral authors; and hr ft by Sir William" Hamil¬ 
ton, and M. Ferber, who have endeavoured to account for thefadl by a very plauiible 
real on, which is, that the fulphureous acid vapours which iffue from Solfatara, and 
muft have been produced in an infinitely greater quantity when the conflagration was 
at its height, penetrating the lava by degrees, have infenlrbly foftened it, and given k 
a white colour* And, in faft, fimilar changes are obferved to take place in a piece or 
black lava, expofed for afufficient time to the fumes o£ burning fuiphur. But it does nor 
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hence follow that this lava will be changed into an argillaceous fubftance, as the above 
mentioned Swedifh philofopher would have us believe; iince, from a chymical analysis, 
it appears that an earth of that kind, combined with other principles, pre-exifted in it, 
and has only been rendered manifeft by the diminution of aggregation produced by the 
before-mentioned vapours. 

It is likewife not ftri&ly true that the walls, or inclofing Tides, of Solfatara are every 
where white and decompofed, as we might infer from the description of M. Ferber. 

Thole which look toward the fouth, indeed are fo, but not thofe which are fituated 
in another direction, and efpecially thofe which front the north, which are of a blackilh 
colour, and little, or not at all, decompofed. The Abbe Breiflak, Director of Sol¬ 
fatara, who accompanied me when I made my obfervations, fuggefted a very probable 
reafon for this diverfity of appearance in the different fides, obferving that the fuphu- 
reous acid is lefs powerful to effect the dccompofition of lava, and requires longer 
time, when the lava has confiderable humidity; which humidity muff be much lefs on 
the fouthern fide, where the heat of the fun is greateft. In fa£t, he expofed a piece of 
folid lava, to a very humid fuphureous exhalation, at Solfatara, during two months, 
without producing in it the leaft decompofition. 

II. The obfervations I have made convince me that the alterations here deferibed al¬ 
ways take place in the upper part of the lava; and that, in proportion as we penetrate 
downwards into it, they become gradually lefs, and, at a certain depth, entirely ceafe. 
This, at fir ft view, does not appear to accord with the effect of fulphureous vapours, 
which, rifing from the bottom of Solfatara, and palling through the lava, might be 
expected to caufe a greater change in the lower parts than the higher, from their having 
there greater heat, and confequently being more active. But we mull confider that 
this may indeed be the nature of their action, where the lava is fpongy, or at leaft very 
porous, but not where it is compact, and almoft impenetrable to fuch vapours, as is 
that of Solfatara. And, in fact, we find that the fulphureous fumes which arife there 
do not iffue from the body of the lava, but always from fiffures or apertures in it, or the 
fubjacent tufa. Thefe impediments, therefore, prevent them from acting except on the 
furface, when iffuing forth they are driven over it by the wind, and penetrating the lava, 
in a long courfe of time, produce the changes in queftion. We meet with few decom¬ 
pofed lavas, within which we do not find fragments of fulphur adherent, condenfed 
there by the acids above mentioned, and which are of the fame kind with that produced 
in fuch abundance in Solfatara. 

But what productive caufe fliall we aflign for thofe fulphureous vapours, the flow 
deftroyers of the lava, which continually iffue from a number of fifTures in Solfatara, 
in the form of hot white fumes ? I can conceive no principle to which they can with 
greater probability be aferibed than thofe fulphurs of iron, (pyrites,) which abound at 
the bottom of the volcano, and decompofing, in confequence of a mixture with the fub- 
terraneous waters, llowly inflame, and produce thofe hot fulphureous vapours, which 
evidently prove that the fubterraneous conflagration is not entirely extinguilhed. The 
noify effervefcence, likewife, which in more than one place is heard under the plain of 
Solfatara, feems to give a certain indication of the decompofition of thefe fulphurs. 

The ftreams of vapour which arife from Solfatara, according to Father * Della Torre, 
in the night appear like flame. No perfon can be more competent to afeertain the truth 
of this fact than the Abbe Breiflak, who refides near the place, and who, when 1 quef- 
lioned him on the fubject, affured me that he had never obferved any fuch appearance. 
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It Is, however, not impoffible but that, at the time he obferved them, they might have 
undergone feme change. 

The vapours which arife from the ground of the PifciarelH are very few, and almofl 
infenfible, though formerly they mull have been numerous and ftrong, as may be in¬ 
ferred from the great decompofition and whitenefs of the lavas found there. I have 
already mentioned the noife with which the fprings that bear this name burft from the 
earth. They refemblea boiling caldron. The reafons affigned for this phenomenon, 
by different authors, are various, but, hitherto, all conjectural. On applying the ear 
to the place where the fpring i flues, we may perceive that the bubbling noife does not 
proceed from any great depth, but from a fmall didance from the lurface of the earth. 
Were the ground here to be dug into, we might, perhaps, be able to difeover this fe- 
cret, the knowledge of which might prove advantageous to volcanic researches. My 
want of time, and other caufes, did not permit me to make the experiment myfelfwhen 
I was at Naples \ but 1 entertain a hope that what I have faid may induce fome of the 
lovers of natural knowledge in that city to engage in that undertaking, which I incline 
to think will not be found ufelefs. 

III. We have feen that almofl all the lavas of Solfatara contain within them flioerls 
and ftdtfpars* But it has been proved that the changes occafioned in both the latter, 
by the action of fulphureous acids, are con fid erablydefe than thofe which take place in 
the lavas their matrices ; which difference muft arife from the nature of thefe two [tones, 
which is lefs liable to extrinfic injuries. We find them, in fail, firmly refift the power 
of the humid elements. To the fouth of Vefuvius, and at a little diflance from Salva¬ 
tore, I have found feveral pieces of very ancient lava, porous, and half-confuined by 
time, which, however, preferved unaltered their black cryflallized fhoerls. 

It has been obferved that the houfes of Pompeii, long fince overwhelmed by Vefuvius, 
and now in part dug in'o and cleared, are found to have been built of lava.. I have 
afeertained this fact on the fpot. They are of a reddifh colour, very dry to the touch, 
and fome of them will crumble under the finger, evident proofs of the change they 
have undergone j but no fuck alteration has taken place in the fhoerls they contain j. 
they (till retain the hardnefs and glafly fplendour which is appropriate to that done. 

We like wife know that the feltfpars are indeftrudlible by the air* as appears in the 
porphyries of which they are a part. 

IV. I have already remarked that the lavas of Solfatara ufually have for their bafis the 
petrofilex and the horn-(tone. 1 fhall add that I have alfo met with the granite in them, 
though not in a large inafs, but in fmall detached pieces, which induced me to doubt 
whether they properly belong to this volcano m f and as they likewife appeared to me un¬ 
touched by the fire, I rather inclined to believe them adventitious. This granite confifts 
of two fubftanccs, quartz and ffioerL 

But another production muft not be forgotten, which forms large heaps on one fide 
of the internal crater of this volcano. This is an afh-coloured tufa, of a middling con¬ 
fidence, in flrata of various thicknefs, with the fuperficies of each ftratum covered jvith 
a black cruft, in which may be difeovered maniteft veftiges of plants. The Abbe 
Breifiak, who firft obferved this tufa, after having fhewn it me on the fpot, gave me 
fome of thefe iiupreflions of plants to examine, conjecturing them to be fome fpecies 
of the alga marine^ or fea-weed. While I was at Naples, I had not fufficient time to 
make an accurate examination of them; but this I afterwards made at Pavia, from feve¬ 
ral fpecimens of the fame tufa. Some parts exhibited only the impreftions of plants, 
but in others I found real leaves. They are ftriated, with ftrim running lengthwife, and 
when touched with the point of a needle, eafily break, and appear converted into a 
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carbonaceous fubftance. At firft I doubted whether they were plants of the alga ; but 
on examining them again, carefully, with a lens, and comparing the leaves found in 
the tula with thofe of the natural alga, l was fully convinced they were* 

This obfervation appeared, both to me and the Abbe Breiflak, to be of confidcrable 
importance ; ("nice we may conclude from it, that part of .Solfatara which is formed by 
this tufa, has once made a part of the botrmn of the fea, and been thrown up by the 
action of fubmarine fires. Nor is it improbable that the reft of it has had the lame 
origin, and that all the fubftances of this volcano have iifued from the waters of the 
fea. Such we know to have been the origin of many other mountains, either now a£tu- 
ally burning, or which have ceafed to burn. 

It is well known that for a long time alum and fal-ammoniac have been ex traded from 
this half extinguHhed volcano. The method employed for each was as follows. In 
the procefs for the alum, certain fquaiv places were cleared out in the plain of Solfatara, 
in which it elHorefced, and the eftkrelcences were l'wept together, and from them, by 
methods well known, the felt was collected purified. The jafeammoniac was obtained 
by placing a number of pieces of tile round the apertures from which that felt iftued, in 
tlie form ot a fubtle vapour, upon which the vapour was condenfed. A description of 
tliefe two methods is to be found in ahnoft all the authors who have written on Solfa¬ 
tara ; fome of whom, with reafon, cenlurc them as imperfed, and confequently not likely 
to produce the profit which might be obtained. 

But we may now hope that both thefe maim fad tires may become objeds of importance 
under the di/edion of the Abbe Breiflak, and the liberal patronage of Baron Don Giu- 
feppe Brentano, who has taken, this celebrated Phlegrean field at a conftant rent. The 
Abbe, proceeding on the principle that the quantity of alum procured from Solfatara 
inuft be proportionate to the area of the fpace on which it eillorefces, inftead of the nar¬ 
row fquares formerly appropriated to this purpofe, and called garthns^ has greatly ex¬ 
tended the fpaces allotted ; and that the preparation of this felt may not be prevented 
by the rain-water draining into the bottom from the fteep Tides of the volcano, he has 
furrounded them with final! ditches, with deep wells at intervals which receive the water, 
and where it is foon abforbed by the fpongy earth. In the lower part of thefe Tides hi 
has likewife opened a number of cavities equally proper to furnifh alum. 

The fame principle appears to have guided the Abbe in his attempts to increafe the 
quantity produced of fal-ammoniac, by making ufeof long and capacious tubes of earth, 
open at both extremities, and baked in the furnace. Thefe receive at their lower ends 
the vapours abounding with this felt, which attaches itfelf to their inner Tides, and forms 
there a cruft that in time increafes to a confi durable thicknefs. I have feen with pleafure 
at Naples the effects of thefe two methods; and it is expeffed they will be (till more 
productive, when fome alterations fuggefted by perfons well acquainted with this bufinefs 
have been inane. 

Formerly fulphur was extracted from the crater of this volcano; but the fmall 
quantity of it, and the low price of the commodity, have caufed this labour to be 
abandoned. 

Defcending from Solfatara, a little above the level of the fea, and near to Pozzuolo, 
we meet with the ruins of a temple, fuppofed to have been dedicated to Serapis, and in 
modern times freed from a flimy eruption under which it was buried. This edifice may 
at once gratify the admirer of the imitative arts by its architecture, and the curiofity of 
the naturalift. Among the parts which ftill remain entire, are three beautiful columns 
of that Ipeciesof white Grecian marble, ufually called cipollino. They are erect, but at 
the height of ; bout nine feet from the ground, each column begins to appear worn ; 
° li and 
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and this wearing extending round the column, forms a horizontal band or fillet, which 
is rough and unequal, about two feet in breadth, while the remainder of die column is 
finooth and polifhed. T. his band is in every part bored by the marine animalcule called 
'Mytilus Htbophagus by Linnaeus, and in feme of the perforations the {hells are flill to be 
found, either entire or in fragments. 

But befides this fpecies, which is well known to Conchiologifts, I have difeovered 
another, which I had before found, in a living date, in foine fubaqueous marbles in the 
lake of Venice, an accurate defeription of which I {hall referve for another work. Several 
of the {hells of this mytilus, which is fmaller than the Other, are to be found in the per¬ 
forations of this part of the column. In fact, on examining with attention befides the 
holes made by the two fpecies of my till already mentioned, [ found many others, ex¬ 
tremely imall ones, which all who are acquainted with the different fpecies of marine 
animalcula, will know to be the work of other lithophagous worms. I must Ukewile 
add that I have found among them fouie ferpules, and particularly the coniortup/iaifa, 
and the triquetra of Linnseus. Thefe are the marine animalcula which have eaten into 
the three columns near the middle of the fliafr, producing that circle of inequalities and 
roughnefs, except which there is no veflrge of thefe animals. 

On the plain of the Temple are found fevera! other fragments of columns, fame of 
the fame cipollmo marble with the former, and others of African marble ; which frag¬ 
ments have likewife bands or fillets of inequalities and roughnefs fimilar to thofe before 
deferibed, above and below which the marble is perfetilyfmootb, and [till retains the 
polifii it originally received from the hand of the artift. 

On the fame plain we fee fcattered feveral columns of granite which appeared to me 
to be oriental j the component parts of which are black mica with large flakes, which is 
very abundant, a large proportion of fekfpav and quartz. But thefe columns have not 
been touched by the corroding worms; nor was it to be expe&ed that they fliould, as 
it appears, from a variety, of inftances, that they only attack calcareous done. 

M. Ferber, in his letters before cited, mentions this appearance in the columns ; but 
he only notices the mytilus lithophagus, which he calls the pholas or daily lus. But the 
cavities in which thefe pholades have lodged being nine feet high above the prefent level 
of the fea, he infers that the fea has funk nine feet, fupporting this inference by the ob- 
fervation “ that the pholades always refide in rocks level with the furface of the water, 
and never are found near the bottom.” 

But this is an aflumption contrary to fact, as I fliall eafily prove. The pholades in 
thefe columns, which, according to Linnaeus and other fyhematic naturaliffs, belong to 
the genus of the mytili, I have very frequently found in the Gulf of Spezia at Genoa, 
and in its environs, within the port itfelf of that city, in feveral places in the fea of Iftria, 
and other parts of the Adriatic, and likewife in the Mediterranean. But in all thefe 
places I have found them in lub-aqueous rocks, never or fcareely ever level with the 
furface of the water : and frequently I have procured them to be fifiled up from the 
bottom of the fea at the depth of ten or twelve feet, by the means of long and flout 
forceps, which drew up large pieces of the rock in which they were contained in a living 
ftate. I have alfo in my pofleflion feveral of thefe pholades, or more properly fpeaking 
mytili, infixed within the hard {hells of very large oyfters fiflied up in niy prefence from 
the depth of one hundred and forty' two feet. But in thefe columns we find not only 
the remains of mytili, but of ferpules and of other very final! lithophagous worms which 
are found in the fea at every depth. As therefore the fuppofition oi Ferber, that the 
pholades or mytili always refide at the furface of the water only is contrary to fact, his 
deduction that the level of the fea lias funk nine feet fince the lime of the corodinp' of 
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thefe columns, muft likewife evidently be erroneous. All that we can with certainty 
affirm is, that the circle or fillet which has been the habitation of thefe marine worms, 
has been covered by the fea for a long feries of years; as may be inferred from the re¬ 
mains of thefe animals found in the cells they have funk, which ffiew that they had attained 
their perfed fize, to complete which they require nearly half a century, as I could prove 
by inconteftible fads, did I not fear it would lead me too far from my iubjed. 

It may perhaps be objected, that it mull appear extraordinary that thefe columns 
which are now in an ered pofition, ffiould have been fo long walhed by the fea-w'ater in 
that circle only, while the part cf the Ihaft below it remained untouched. Yet might 
they not, before they were employed in the fabric of which they made a part, have been 
buried in the fea in filch a manner that this circle alone, which is now rich with marine 
fppils, might be acceffible to the water*? But though this hypothefis ffiould not ap¬ 
pear fatisfaclory, and I have no other to offer, I ffial’l content myfelf with Hating the 
fafts of which I have knowledge, without feeiing any great folicitude that I am not able 
to explain them. 


CHAP. HI.— THE GROTTA DEL CANE. 

Errors of Berber relative to this celebrated grotto.—Experiments of the Author and Abbe 
Brei/lak , relative to the mortif emus vapour.—Deferiptipn of the grotto.— Conjecture that 
the vapour was anciently more extenfive.—Its mean height.-—Its heat greater than that of 
the atmofpbere. Conjijh of carbonic-acid gas, mixed with atmofpheric air andaxotic gas .— 
This carbonic acid , according to the Abbe Brei/lak, is the produce of the car bure of iron 
contained in volcanic fubjiances, and combined with oxygens.—The mephitic vapour exhibits 
nofgns of magnetifm or electricity.—Phenomena which accompanied the burning of feveral 
ftdfiances placed within the vapour.—Remarks of the author on the experiments of the 
Abbe B re flak, and his conjectures on the origin of this carbonic acid. 

HAVING, vifited Solfatara and the furrounding rocks, continuing my journey to tha 
weft, I foon arrived at the Grotta del Cane. There is no perfon converfant with litera¬ 
ture who does not know that this name has been given to a final! cavern between Na, 
pies and Pozzuolo, becaufe if a dog be brought into it, and his nofe held to the ground, 
he foon begins to breathe with difficulty, and lofes all fenfe, and even life if he be not 
fpeedily removed into the open and purer air. This grotto, though fo celebrated both 
in ancient and modern times, in fad ffiares its fame with feveral other places which are 
‘ endowed with the fame deleterious quality ; as it is only one of the almofl: innumerable 
peftiferous vapours in different parts of the world, efpecially in volcanic countries, which 
are quickly fatal both to brute animals and man, though they do not offer to the eye 
the flighted indication of their prefence. r f hey have been mentioned by a numerous 
lift of writers, whom I might cite, were I difpofed to make an unfeafonable parade of my 
reading. It is to be remarked that the greater part of thefe vapours are only tempo¬ 
rary, whereas that of the Grotta del Cane is perpetual, and feems to have produced its 
deadly effeds in the time of Pliny. A man handing ered fullers nothing from it, as the 
mephitic vapour rifes only to a fmall height from the ground : I therefore entered it 
without danger; but notwithftanding the moft attentive obfervation I could make I 
could not perceive the fmalleft vifible exhalation. 
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It therefore appeared to me that M. Ferber mull have been miftaken, when he fays, 
“ the killing damps rife from the ground about a palm above the floor, move along it as a 
w hite fmoke, and fpread through the door*in the open air liut as it has already been 
obferved that the fmoke of a torch extinguifhed in the vapour finks downwards, atfumes 
awhirilh colour, and goes out at the bottom of the door; it appears probable that this 
occafioned his mi flake, efpecially as he mentions the experiment of the extinguifhed 
torch in the fame place. 

As little can I agree with him that the mifehievous effefls of this vapour are the coo- 
fequence of the air being deprived of its elaflicity f; fince it has been demon(lrated that 
they are to be attributed to the carbonic-acid gas; as was fir(l proved by his learned 
countryman, M. Adolphus Murray. As we know likewife, that a candle being extin¬ 
guished in this gas, the fumes which proceed from it mix more readily with the gas than 
with the atniofpheric air ; we perceive whv the fmoke of a torch that ceafes to burn in 
the Grotta del Cane finks where the peltiferous vapour is ftrongeft, and paffing along 
the ground, goes out at the lower part of the door. 

The perfon who is the keeper or guide at the grotto, jmd who fhews to llrangers the 
experiment of the dog for a gratuity, when the animal is panting and half dead, takes 
him into the open air, and afterwards throws him into the neighbouring lake of Agna- 
no; infinuating that this fliort immerfion into the water is neceflary completely to reltore 
him. M. Ferber relates this faflr, and fhews that he believed all that was told him con¬ 
cerning it. The truth however is, that the plunging the dog into the lake is a mere 
trick to render the experiment more fpecious, and obtain money from the credulous, as 
the atmofpheric air alone is fufficient to reflore the animal to life. 

The experiments made by M. Murray, to afeertain the nature of this mephitic va¬ 
pour, have difeovered to us what was before unknown, and we owe to him every 
grateful acknowledgement. They have not however explained every thing we could 
wi/h to learn relative to this cavern. "Whoever is verfed in the knowledge of nature, 
and acquainted in any degree with the difficult art of making experiments, mull be con¬ 
vinced what a number of thefe might be made in it, which would greatly, tend to throw 
new light on phyfiology and phyfics. I conceived a flrong defire to attempt leveraf, 
and communicated my intention to the Abbe Breiflak, who accompanied me to the 
Grotta del Cane. We agreed to divide them between us, that I lhould apply myfelf 
to the phyfiological, or thofe which had for their objsdt living beings, and he bellow 
his attention on the phyfical. As I was on the point of fetting out for Sicily, I refolved 
to carry this plan into execution on my return to Naples. But Mount Etna and the 
Lipari ifles detained me a long time; and when I returned I had fcarcely time to vifit 
Vefuvius, being obliged to repair almofl immediately to Padua, to begin my public lec¬ 
tures in Natural Hiltory. My friend the Abbe, however, who refides conflantly near 
Solfatara, in confequence of his fuperintendance of the works there, proceeded after my 
departure to fulfil the talk I had affigned him, and communicated to me the refillt of his 
experiments in a letter, which with his confent I here publilh, as I am convinced that it 
will be highly gratifying to my readers. 

“ RESPECTABLE FRIEND, Napks , NOV. 20 , I790. 

“ WHEN you vifited this city two years ago, to make oblervations on the Phlegrean 
Fields, you did me the honour to propofe to me to allift you in making a regular fei'ies 
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ox experiments on the celebrated mephitic vapour of the Grottn del Cane. Too may 
remember that we agreed to divide between us the pbjofb to be examined. You pro¬ 
pped to inquire in what manner the exhalation acts on the animal ^economy* fo as firfl 
to fufpend its functions^ and at la ft totally ddlroy them, milefs the means of reftoration 
ate Ipeediiy applied, This problem, though coafidered bv many, has never been in- 
ve/Ugated with that predion and accuracy which it deferves^ nor have experiments been 
fufficiently multiplied and diverfified to eftablifli a general rule. From you I expected 
that it would have received new light, accuftomed as you are to develop the molt com¬ 
plicated arcana of nature. la the experiments to be made, you referred ro yourfelf the 
pliyfiological, leaving to me the phyfico-cheniieal. Your journey into Sicily, and your 
haliy return to Padua to exercife the duties of your profeffurfliip, rendered it impoffible 
at that time for you to execute your part of the plan, I have not dared to treat a fub- 
je£t referved for you, but i hope that feme other, to me fortunate, combination of cir- 
cumdances may once more bring you back to Naples, and afford \ou an oppoitunity to 
profeeute thefe inquiries, together with others analogous to them. In the mean time, 
in feme excurlions which I have made to the lake Agnano, 1 have examined with the 
utmoft attention, this little grotto $ and have made feveral experiments, by tile detail of 
which I doubt not but you will be gratified# The lubjeft it is true, has been repeatedly 
examined by many naturalifls, both natives of Italy and foreigners ; but their luccefs has 
not been fufficient to preclude every new experiment. 

u The mephitic vapour, as you well know, occupies the floor of a fmall grotto near the 
lake Agnano, a place highly interesting to naturalifls from the phenomena its environs 
prefent, and the hills within which it is included. This grotto is fituated on the fouth- 
eaft fide of the lake, at a little diffanee from it. Its length is about twelve feet, and its 
breadth from four to five. It appears to have been originally a fmall excavation, made 
for the purpofe of obtaining puzzolana, In the fides of the grotto, among the earthy 
volcanic matters are found pieces of lava of the fame kind with thofe we meet with /bat¬ 
tered near the lake. I examined fome of them, and found them a compact lava, of a 
deep grey colour, interfperfed with fmall hexaedrous priftns of mica. They are of an 
earthy grain, a micaceous confidence, and have a fenfible effect on the magnet. Par¬ 
ticles of feitfpar are rarely found in them, and we meet with no ipecimens which contain 
fhoerls, 1 am perfuaded that were new excavations made in the vicinity of the grotto, 
at a level with its floor, or a little lower, the fame mephitic vapour would be found, and 
it would certainly be curious to afeertain the limits of its extent. It would like wife be 
extremely advantageous for phyfical observations were the grotto fomewhat enlarged, 
and its floor reduced to a level horizontal plain, by lowering it two or three feet, and 
furrounding it by a low wall, with flops at the entrance. In Its prefent ftate, it is ex¬ 
tremely inconvenient for experiments, and the inclination of the ground towards the 
door caufes a great part of the vapour, from the effebf of its fpecific gravity, to make its 
way out clofe to the ground. When Icqnfider the narrow limits of this place, and the 
fmall quantity of the vapour which has rendered it fo celebrated, I have no doubt but it 
muff have undergone confiderable changes j for it, does not appear probable to me that 
Pliny meant only the prefent confined vapour, when (lib. iu cap. 93 ,) enumerating many 
places from which a deadly air exhaled, he mentions the territory of Pozzuolo. The 
internal fermentations by which it is caufed are certainly much diminifhed in the vicinity 
of the lake Agnano, The water near its banks is no longer feen to bubble up, from the 
di[engagement of a gas, as we learn that it formerly did, from accounts of no very great 
antiquity. 1 have attentively examined the borders of the lake when its waters were at 
the liighefl, and after heavy rains, but I never could ducover a Angle bubble of air. A 
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number of aquatic infefts which fport on the furface, may at firfl view occafion fome 
deception; but a little obfervatiou will detect the error. If we do not fuppqfe thole 
authors who have deferibed the ebullition of the water near the banks of the lake Ag- 
nano to have been deceived, we muff at lead confefs that this phenomenon has now eeafed. 
1 he quantity of the hepatic vapours which rile in the contiguous {loves, called the ltoves of 
St. Germane, mult likewife be greatly diminifhed from what it anciently was: for adjoin¬ 
ing to the prefeRt 1 loves, we Hill find the remains of a fpacious ancient fabric, with tubes 
of terra cotta inferted in the walls, which by their direction (hew for what purpofe they 
were intended. It appears certain that this was a building in which, by the means of 
pipes properly difpofed, the vapours of the place were introduced into different rooms, 
for the ule of patients, who were accommodated there in a much better manner than 
they are in the modern ftoves of St. German©, which wretched places nothing could 
induce them to endure but the hope of being reitored to health. To thefe ruins, how¬ 
ever, the vapours no longer extend ; fo that if this edifice ftill remained, it could not 
be employed for the purpofe for which it was intended. The veins of pyrites which 
have produced the more ancient conflagrations of the Phlegrean fields, between Naples 
and Cuma, and which in fame places are entirely confirmed, approach their total extinc¬ 
tion. But let us proceed to the experiments made, and frequently repeated within the 
grotto. 

“ I. 1 he firfl had for its object to determine the height of the mephitis at the centre of 
the grotto, that is, at the interfecHon of the line of its greateft length with that of its 
greateff breadth T his height varies according to the different difpofttions and temper¬ 
atures of the atmofphere, the diverfity of winds, and the accidental variations that take 
place in the internal fermentations by which the vapour is produced ; it may however 
be eflimated at a mean, at eight Paris inches. 

“ II. The entrance into the mephitis is accompanied with a flight fenfarion of heat, in 
the feet and lower part of the legs. When, in the year 1786, I vifited the large me¬ 
phitic vapours of Latera, in the duchy of Ca/tro, I likewife obferved that they produced 
the fenfarion of heat in the part of the body which was encompaffed by the mephitic 
atmofphere. Yet on taking out of the vapour feveral fubfiances which had remained 
in it a long time, as flones, leaves, carcafes of animals, &c. I found that thefe were of 
the fame temperature with the atrrmlpheric air; but as I had broken my thermometer on 
the road, and was unable to procure another in any of the places through which I pafied, 
I could not afeertain the temperature of the mephitis. I felt in my body a flight degree 
of heat, which I could not perceive in the fubfiances I took out of the mephitic vapour: and 
endeavouring to compare one thing with another, 1 concluded that the temperature of the 
mephitis was the fame with that of the atmoi pheric air, which I attempted to explain to my- 
felf on the principles laid down by Dr. Crawford. Buta number of other experiments made 
in the Grotta del Cane, convinced me that this exhalation has a diftinft degree of heat, dif¬ 
ferent from that of the atmofphere. In thefe experiments, which 1 repeated many t mes, 
the thermometer fufpended at the aperture of the grotto, three feet above the furfaceof the 
mephitis, flood at between. 13 and 14 of Reaumur’s fcale (62 and 64 of Fahrenheit’s) j 
and placing the ball on the ground, fo that it was immerfed in the mephitic vapour, the 
mercury arofe to between 21 and 22 of Reaumur (80 and 82 of Fahrenheit). Nor 
ought it to excite furprife, that the fubfiances taken out of the mephitis did not exhibit 
this divtrfity of temperature, both becaule the difference is final!, and on account of the 
quantity of humidity with which they are always loaded, and which produces on their 
fur lace a continual evaporation. 1 frequently repeated this experiment, making ule of 
different thermometers, becaufe I knew that the celebrated M. Adolphus Murray, when 
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he made his experiments in the Grotta del Cane, had not obfervcd the vapour to pro¬ 
duce any effect on the mercury in the thermometer. 

“ III. I repeated, for my own fatisfadson, theufual experiments made by many natu- 
ralifts, with the tincture of turnfole, lime-water, the crvftallizations of alkali?, the nb- 
forption of water, and the acidulous tafte communicated to it, which prove beyond all 
doubt the exigence of fixed air, or carbonic acid, in the exhalation of which we treat. 
But is it compofed of fixed air alone ? This [ wiflied to a (certain. When expofed in a 
eudiometer to nitrous gas, an ablbrption took, place, to about the W of the quantity. 
In a phial filled with this air, and continued with the mouth immerfed in water for fif¬ 
teen days, the water (lowly rofe until it occupied -rus it may therefore be concluded, 
that the relative quantities of the different gates which compofe the mephitic air of the 
Grotta del Cane are as follows: -,\° T of vital air, or oxygenous gas, r VW of fixed air, or 
carbonic acid, and of phlogiflicated air, or azotic gas; or perhaps it is a mixture of 
carbonic acid and atmofpheric air, with a finall quantity of azotic gas, more than is con¬ 
tained in the atmofpheric air. 

. “ The vicinity of the grotto to the (loves of Agnano, the warm vapours of which con¬ 
tain a confiderable quantity of hydrogenous fulphurated gas, induced me to fufped that 
foine portion of the latter might be found mixed with the gas of the mephitis ; but I 
■was not able to diicover in it the linalltft quantity, I made ufe of the fugar of lead, or 
acetkeof lead, which, as you well know, is extremely fen fib te to the flighted impreffion 
of hepatic gas, leaving it immerfed in the mephitis for the (pace of half an hour. 

“It is certainly a curious problem to invelligate the origin, of this fixed air. You are 
acquainted with the different opinions of naturalifts, fome of whom confider it as an at- 
mofpheric air, changed into fixed by the action of the eledric matter of the lava ; white 
others fuppofe it produced by a flow and fucceflive decompofition of the calcareous 
earth, efiedted either by a fubterraneous fire, or by an acid. But the fact is, that in the 
Grotta dd Cane there is not a fingle vein of lava, and that he atmofphere of that vici¬ 
nity exhibits no particular figns of eledricity. 1 he hypothefis founded on the decom¬ 
pofition of the calcareous earth, is likewife fubjed to great difficulties. Our excellent 
common friend, the Commendatory de Dolomieu, in his valuable notes to the differta- 
tions of Bergman on the produdts of volcanos, is of opinion that the fixed air of volcanic 
places is.produced by the re-adion of the fulphur on the calcareous earth, with which it 
forms a liver of earthy fulphur. I am rather inclined to believe that the fixed air of 
volcanized countries is not developed ready formed from any fubftance, but is the pro¬ 
duce of the plumbago contained in the iron, with which all volcanic fubftances abound, 
combined with the bafe of vital air afforded by the internal decompofitions of the py¬ 
rites. I am not induced to embrace this fyftem by its novelty. The experiments of 
MeffieursLavoifier,Berthollet,Mongez, Landriani, and many other excellent chemifts, 
compared with local cbfervations, have proved, beyond a doubt, the exiflence of plum¬ 
bago in iron. It is certain that all volcanic fubftances abound in iron, and the hepatic 
vapours which rife in the ftoves of St. Gennano, in the vicinity of the Grotta del Cane, 
prove the internal decompofition of the pyrites, which dill takes place here : a decom¬ 
pofition which, by giving birth to the mephitic acid, furnifhes likewife the bafe of 
vital air. 

« IV. Among the notices which the celebrated Bergman wilhed to receive, relative to 
the Grotta del Cane, he defired a detail of the phenomena of magnetifm and eledricity. 
With refped to the former, 1 have obferved no new appearance. The magnetic needle, 
placed on the ground, and confequently immerfed in the mephitis, refted in the direc¬ 
tion of its meridian; and, at the approach of a magnetized bar, exhibited the ufual 
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dfe&s of attraction and repuilion, according as either pole was prefentcd. With re¬ 
gard to the latter article, it is not poffible to make electrical experiments within the 
mephitis; not becaufe that kind of air is a conductor of the eleftric fluid, as M. Murray 
imagined, but becaufe the humidity that conftantly accompanies it difperfes the eleftric 
matter, which not being colle&ed in a conductor, cannot be rendered fenfible. I feveral 
times attempted to fire inflammable gas, in the mephitic vapour, with ele&ric fparks, by 
means of the conduct or of the eleftrophorus ; but, notwithllanding my utmoft endea¬ 
vours to animate the eleftricity, I never could obtain a fmgle fpark ; as the ifolator 
became a conductor the moment it entered into the mephitis, on account of the humi¬ 
dity which adhered to its furfaefe. 

“ v - One of die principal objefts of the refearchcs of academies and naturalifts at pre- 
fent is the theory of the combuftiun of bodies. My firfl experiment was directed to 
afeertain whether thofe fpontaneous inflammations which refult from the mixture of 
concentrated acids with efiential oils could be obtained. I placed on the ground, in the 
grotto, a finall vefiTel, in luch a fituation that the mephitis rofe* fix inches above the 
edges of the veffek I made ufe of oil of turpentine, and the vitriolic and nitrous acids,, 
and the fame inflammation followed, accompanied with a lively flame, as would have 
taken place in the open atmofpheric air. fhe denfe fmcke which always accompanies 
theft’ inflammations, attracted by the humidity of the mephitis, prefented its undulations 
to the eye, and formed a very pleafing object. As I had put a confiderable quantity of 
acid in the veil'd, I repeatedly poured in a little of the oil, and the flame appeared in 
the mouth of the veflel fifteen times fucceflively. This oxygenous principle contained 
in the acids, and with, which the nitrous acid principally abounds, undoubtedly contri¬ 
buted to the production and duration- of this flame, though enveloped in an atmofphere 
inimical to inflammation. 

“ In the diftrict oi Latera, which I have mentioned above, I obferved that in a mephitis 
of hydrogenous fuiphu rated gas, or hepatic gas, a flow com bullion of phofphorus took 
place, with the fame re/piendence as in the atmofpheric air. As I had not with me a 
Jiifficient quantity of phofphorus, I could not proceed farther with this experiment, nor 
vary it as might have been neo flaiy. In the mephitis of Agnano, the firfl experiment 
1 made was with common phofphoric matches, of which I broke five, holding them* 
dole to the ground, and confeqitently immerfed in the mephitis. They all produced a 
fhort and tranlient flame, which became extinguilhed the moment it was communicated 
to the wick of a candle* Jhe iecond experiment I made was the following : I placed 
on the ground, in the grotto, a long table, in fueh a manner that one end of it was 
without the mephitis; while the other, and four-fifths of its whole length, were ira- 
meifed in it. Along this table I laid a train of gunpowder, beginning from the end 
without the mephitis; and at the other, which was immerfed within it, the depth of 
feven inches, 1 placed, adjoining to.the gunpowder, a cylinder of phofphorus, eight 
lines in length. I he gunpowder without the mephitis being fired, the combuflion was 

foon communicated to the other extremity of the train, and to the phofphorus, which, 
took fire with decrepitation, burnt rapidly, with a bright flame, fiightly coloured with 
yellow and green, and left on the wood a black mark, as of charcoal, the combuflion 
Lifted nearly two minutes* till the whole phofphoric matter was conftnned. 
fc ^ then proceeded to another experiment. I placed fome gunpowder on the ground 
m the grotto- and having lighted a cylinder of phofphoms without the mephitis* Urn- 
merged it within it while burning, carried it the di(lance of ten feet, and threw it on the- 
gunpowder, which immediately took fire. No alteration was perceptible in the flame* 
or manner of burning* of the lighted phofphorus, either at the moment of its entrance 
mto the mephitis, or during its continuance in it,- 
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<( I afterwards lighted another cylinder of phofphorus, and conveyed it immediately 
into the mephitis, Iupporting it with a fmall piece of wood; and this likewife burnt 
brilkly, until it was entirely confumed. 

“ It may perhaps be fufpeded that, in the experiments with gunpowder, the oxygenous 
gas contained in the nitre co-operated to the combultion of the phofphorus; but it is 
certain that, independent of the nitre, this curious fubflance, though it burnt in me¬ 
phitic air, prtfented the fame appearances as in the atmofpheric air. I am aware that, 
among the experiments of M. Lavoifier, there is one on the combultion of phofphorus 
produced by means of a burning mirror, under a glafs bell, the mouth of which was 
raimerfed in mercury. That excellent naturalift obferved that the phofphorus began 
to burn, but that in a few moments the air of the receiver being no longer proper to 
nourifli the combultion, it became extinguilhed. Is it not probable that the extinction 
of the phofphorus did not proceed from the infection of the air, but that the vapours 
of the phofphoric matter remaining confined in the receiver, and condenfing around 
the phofphorus, fiifiocated its flame ? The mephitic gas of the Grotta del Cane is cer¬ 
tainly unfit for the refpiration of animals, and the inflammation of common combultible 
fubdances; but phofphorus, never thelefs, burns in it, and emits, as ufual, luminous 
fparks. 

“ I mull not conclude without noticing the production of the phofphoric acid from the 
flow combudion of phofphorus in the mephitis. Perhaps this may prefent particular 
modifications, dependent on the carbonic acid, to which it mud neceflarily unite itfelf 
in this fituation. But I have not yet been able to profecute this experiment, the tem¬ 
perature of the place not being fuch as is requifite to make ufe of the apparatus fuited 
to the method of M. Sage. I fhall therefore defer the invedigation of this fubjeCt until 
the winter, when I purpofe to refume it, if I can procure free accefs to the grotto, for 
fome little time, by Satisfying the avidity of its rapacious guardian. 

I remain, with fentiments of the utinod friendship and edeem. 

Tour devoted fervant and friend, 

Scipio Breislak.” 

. The obfervations and experiments communicated in the above' letter, undoubtedly 
enlarge very confiderably the fphere of our knowledge relative to this mephitic place ; 
and 1 fincerely congratulate the author on the fuccefs of his refearches. But the fame 
fincerity induces me to mention an obfervation which occurred to me while reading bis 
letter, and which I am convinced his friendihip will permit me to make public. The 
method he ufed to obtain the mortiferous gas on which he made the experiments here 
related, was, I doubt not, the fame with that employed to afcertain the falubrity of the 
atmofpheric air ; that is, by taking a phiai filled with water, inverting and plunging it 
into the mephitis, then letting the water gradually out, and carefully clofing the phial. 
Had any other method been ufed, I doubt not but it would have been mentioned. But by 
this the mephitis could not be obtained pure, fuch as it immediately iffues from the floor 
of the grotto, but mud be more or lefs mixed with atmofpheric air. For the carbonic 
acid gas being heavier than the atmofpheric air, it mud conlequently form a dramm in 
the lower parts of the grotto, where, it w ill in general remain, though there will be fome 
mixture of the two fluids ; efpecially when the door is opened, and the internal am¬ 
bient air put in motion. Hence the mixture of the three gafes, the carbonic acid, the 
azotic, and the oxygenous, obtained by the Abbe Breidak. 1 had, however, fuggefted 
to him, that the lied method to obtain this emanation pure would be to dig a final I 
trench in the ground of the grotto, and to fill it with water; when a number of bubbles 
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would no doubt rife from the bottom to the Airfare, which would probably, only confift 
of the carbonic acid gas fufpended in the body of the water. The contents of thefe 
bubbles might be col levied by methods well known, and we fhouid thus procure the 
genuine mephitis, without any mixture of atmofpheric air. For greater accuracy iti 
the experiment, mercury might be placed under the water : as it feepas probable that 
the tutaceous foil would not be fufEciendy denfe to retain itf 

We have feen the opinion of this learned naturalift, relative to the origin of the car¬ 
bonic acid in this grotto. It is evident that in this, as in many other queltions of a 
fimilar kind, we can only amufe ourfeives with conjeflure, and perhaps we may never- 
be able to proceed farther than conjecture, relative to an operation which nature has 
veiled in profound obfeprity, and withdrawn from the obfervation of our fenfes. .But 
fince certainty is not attainable, I mu ft ingenuoufly declare, that among the different 
hypothefes that have been framed to account for this abflrufe phenomenon, I prefer 
that which fuppofes that the mephitis of the Grotta del Cane isfeparared, by the means 
of fire, from carbonates of lime, (or calcareous earths,) and th<at, palling through dif¬ 
ferent volcanic fubftances, it has penetrated to that place. It is highly probable that 
the volcanos of the Neapolitan territory, and alfo thofc of the ecclefiafHcal (late, are 
fuperincumbent on (Irata of fuch carbonates, continued and connected with thole of 
the Apennines. In my way from Lombardy to Naples, when I arrived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Loretto, the road began to lead between mountains, which continued to 
Fuligno, adiftanceof nearly feventy miles. Tliefe mountains, aimed: all with horizontal 
ftrata, are compofed of thefe carbonates. The road from Fuligno to Spoleto and Term 
prefentsa chain of mountains of the fame kind, and nearly with the fame ftratifications* 
Thefe mountains extended to within a little diftance of Civita Caftellana, where 1 found 
fufficient teftimonies of extinct volcanos, in the puzzolana and lavas, which l met with 
at every ftep. Some of thefe lavas ?*ve of a bale of fhoerl in the mafs, and others of a 
horn-ftone bafe: they all refemble the Vefuvian with refpeft to the white garnets they 
contain. The volcanic bodies, and various kinds of tufa and puzzolana, continued to 
prefent themfelves quite to the gates of Rome. From tins city, condoning my journey 
to Naples, by the way of Veletri, I continually met with vulcanized matters; but at 
Terracina the mountains next the fea again appeared to be formed of calcareous earth, as 
did thofe of Seffa. But whatever may be the character of the more elevated pans, the 
bottoms, through which the high road paffes, confifts of tufa, which exhibits the true 
figns of volcanization not only in the pieces of lava, and the great number of pumices it 
contains, but from being in a great degree a mixture of finall fragments of lava and fcorja. 

It is to be remarked, and it is worthy of attentive confideration, that when we leave 
the road, and afeend the deep eminences on its Tides, we frequently find beneath the 
tufa calcareous ftone, efpedally in places where the former has been corroded by rain 
water. The remainder of the Apennines from Sefla to Naples are formed of the fame 
calcareous ftone; though in lower filiations the volcanic tafa is fcarcely ever inter¬ 
rupted. 

in Chap. VL l ftiall fpeak of a volcano which I obferved near Caferta, a final! city 
about fixteen miles from Naples. I lliall then fliew that-the volcanic matters are there 
everywhere furrou^ded by calcareous ftone. 

The Foffa Grande, which defeends laterally from Mount Vefuvms, and which I have 
mentioned in Chap. L, is bordered on the fides by two high rocks. That which is on 
the left, the fide toward Naples, owes its origin to an aggregate of lava ; while that on 
the right is compofed of pumice*ftone and tufa; which not being firmly connected, 
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frequently-fall by their own weight* efpecialiy when loofened by rains, and in their fait 
bring down with them various fubftances, of which feme are calcareous fpars, mixed 
with pieces of the common‘calcareous earth, which, as 1 have already mentioned, I met 
with in my journey to Naples* Thefe fubflances feldom exhibit any traces of injury 
by The fire: their angles hkewife are not blunt or ragged but fharp, It is, however, 
indubitable that they are pieces rent from great rnafibs of calcareous (lone, before the 
vehemence ol the fire had time to change them* Thefe obfervations I made on my 
return from Veiuvius to Naples. 

T he author of the Campi Phlcgrm y fpeaking incidentally of the FofTe Grande, gives 
the figure of a piece of calcareous breccia found there j and obferves that fimiiar pieces 
aVe frequently found in the excavations made by the rains in the fides of Vefuvius and 
M onte Sonima. The Lith&kpa Cioeniana which treats on the productions of this vol¬ 
cano, mentions fimilar calcareous Hones to have been thrown up from its mouths infor¬ 
mer nines- 

The ifland of Capri, near Naples, it is to be obferved, is Hkewife compofed of calca¬ 
reous earth* 

From all thefe obfervations, it appears to admit of no doubt that the Neapolitan ter¬ 
ritory, which we fee voteanized, retts on calcareous ft rata, This was likewife the oph 
nion ofFerberand Sir William Hamilton. 

If then we fuppofe the fubterraneous fire to act gradually on the calcareous (tone, 
compelling it to diveft itfelf by degrees of its acid, while it becomes covered with earthy 
aggregations eafily permeable to this acid, now becomes gafeous, the gas will iflue above 
it, and form a current mingling with the atmofpheric air. This probably will explain 
the nature of the emanation in the Grotta del Cane, The Abbe Breiflak has fliewn 
that ihe heat of this emanation Is greater than that of the atmoiphere y which affords us 
reafon to fuppole that a remainder of volcanic fire exifts under the grotta. The great 
humidity of the vapour is likewife extremely favourable to this hypothefis. fince we 
know that calcareous Hone, by the afliion of fire, is not only deprived of its acid, but 
of the water which it contained. It may be objected that on this fuppofition the me- 
phi Lis mufl dimini fh ; but it fiiould be confidered that its extent is very confined, while 
the quantity of the fubjacent calcareous matter is immenfe; and it is likewife well known 
what a prodigious quantity of this acid is combined with fuch Hones, 

This bypothefis will likewife explain the temporary mephites which a rife only in 
confequence of oarricular eruptions, as frequently happens in the environs of Veiuvius, 
The deleterious exhalations will continue till the fubterraneous fires have decompofed 
the calcareous Hones ; but they ceafe when the conflagrations are extinguilhed* 
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CHAP. IV.- LAKES or AGNANO AND AVERNO. — MONTE NUOVO. - PROMONTORY 

AND CAVERN OF MISENO.— ROCK OF BURNT STONES. — PROCIDA. 

The lake of A guano once afpacious volcanic craier.—Tenches andfrogs found in this lake .— 
The abfurd report that monftrous annuals are produced there , detefled by Vallifneri .— 
The lake of Aver no prefents the mouth of another ancient volcano.—It is falfe that birds 
cannot approach this lake.—ho deleterious exhalation emitted by it.—Volcanic fubjlancef 
of Monte Ntiovo.—Lavas found there of the nature of pumice and enamel.—Soda grows 
in a little cavern of its crater.—Peculiarity of amphibious animals obferved here.—The 
cavern of M few abounds in fu/phate ofa ltan hie (alum) and pumice.—Well of water full 
ofgafems bubbles .— Volcanic crater fill difcernible'on the promontory of Mifcno.—Pumices 
found there, containing feltfpars. — Lava, pumices, and enamels of the fame nature, found 
on the Reck of Burnt Stones, and at Proad a.—Greatfriability of this enamel, not common 
to volcanic enamels , and its probable caufc. 

THOUGH the Phlegrcean fields are numerous, I in this work propofe to deferibe, 
or at leaft to give a Iketch of them all; fince, though they are all volcanic, the objects 
they prei’ent are few, and little different front each other. 

I believe no one doubts that the cavity filled with water, and ufually denominated 
the lake of Aghano, has been the mouth of a volcano. It certainly has internally the 
refemblance of one, fince it is fltaped like an inverted funnel, the ufual figure of vol¬ 
canic craters. It muff have been a very large one, fince it is nearly two miles in circuit. 
Numerous flocks of ducks fwim on its furface, and its waters contain great quantities 
of tenches and frogs, which were once celebrated for a pretended monftrous formation, 
until the caufe of this abfurd error was detected by Vallifneri. It may not perhaps be 
uninftruffive fliould I, by way of an amufing digreflion, relate the flory of this pleafant 
rhi flake to the reader. 

It is well known that frogs, before they arrive at the perfect form of their fpecies, 
have that of a kind of worms, ufually called tadpoles, the bodies of which are of an or¬ 
bicular ffiape, and have tails. We know likewife that thefe tadpoles become frogs by 
degrees, the hinder legs being firfl: produced, and afterwards the fore legs, while they 
retain the tail for a confiderable time. This gives them a ftrange appearance, as the 
tail appears like the lower half of a fifh, while the round body and legs refemble the 
frog. Hence perfons unacquainted with the productions of nature have fuppofed them 
to be monftrous animals, half fifh and half frogs. A credulous Neapolitan brought one 
of thefe monfters, which he faid was a native of the lake Agnano, to Vallifneri, at Mi¬ 
lan, that he might view it and admire. It did not, however, require the knowledge of 
lo great a natural!ft immediately to perceive the abfurd error. The tadpole, which to 
him was an object of laughter, not of admiration, was of an extraordinary fize, whence 
he concluded that the frogs of the lake Agnano were extremely large. They are not, 
however, larger than the common fize, nor did I find the tadpoles bigger, though, as 
it was the end of July, they had arrived at their full growth, and many, having calt their 
tails, had became perfect frogs. That which was fliewn to Vallifneri was poflibly 
brought from fome other country, perhaps America, where the frogs grow to an ex¬ 
tremely large fize. 
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The fides and bottom of this lake are of tufa, interfperfed in fome places with frag¬ 
ments of lava and pumice-ftone; though we do not find, at leaft fo far as the eve can 
reach, any veins cr ftrata of lava: whence I infer the eruption to have been entirely, 
or in a great degree, thick and flimy. 

The fame ideas which naturaliy occur to the obferver at fight of the lake Agnano, 
will be luggeHed likewife by that of Averno, as there can be no doubt but this likewife 
was the crater of an ancient volcano. The Greeks called it Aornits ; becaufe no birds 
were found near it, probably on account of fome peftilemial vapour which then ex¬ 
haled, and deprived them of life. The author of the Campi Pblegreei all'erts that it is 
very rarely that any water-fowl are to be feen on this lake, and that when they come 
they remain there bur a very ihort time. The truth however is, that whenever I was 
there, I faw great numbers of teal fwimming on the furface, and the peafants adored 
me that the lake abounded with water-fowl in the winter. Nor do I know any 
caufe which can, at prefent, drive them from a place where they may find plenty of 
food; as neither the environs, nor the lake itfelf, afford any indications oi noxious 
exhalations. 

Thefe two places lie to the weft of Naples, near Pozzuolo, in the vicinity of which 
is Monte Nuovo, fo called becaufe it \yas produced by l'ubterranean fires in i 53 ^" ^ * s 
not very high, and feen from the port of Pozzuolo, appears to be an obtule cone; 
but, on reaching the top, we difeover that this cone is only the exterior part of a cra¬ 
ter, the upper edges of which form a circle of about one hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter. 

Like other volcanic craters, the internal fides of this grow narrow towards the bottom, 
and both that *hichl call the bottom, and the external part of Monte Nuovo, confift of 
a friable tufa, in many places, covered with plants. r l he fea bathes the fides of this 
volcano, which, if they are dug into a little, as well within the water as without, are 
found very warm. The fame warmth is likewife perceived at the bottom of the crater. 
From fuch excavations, likewife, arife ihin warm vapours. In fad, in the internal parts 
of Monte Nuovo we find all the laft remains of volcanic conflagration. 

In the external fides of the mountain many pieces of lava are found, which deferve 
notice from their fingular quality. They are a fubftance of a middle character between 
Java and pumice-ftone, on which account 1 fha.ll call them pumice-lavas. They have 
the lightnefs and friability of a compact pumice-ftone. When broken by the teeth, by 
vfhich a good judgment may be formed of fome ftones, they appear real pumice-ftone. 
They are dry and rough to the touch, as is ufual with fuch kinds of volcanic produc¬ 
tions. Their ftruCture is not fibrous, contrary to what we obferve in common pumice- 
ftone, but granulous, and very firfiilar to that of various kinds of lava, as is likewife 
the internal appearance. This production is of importance, as prefenting a middle fub¬ 
ftance between lava and pumice-ftone. The bafe of thefe ftones is a hurn-ftone, mixed 
with a few feltfpar feales : they fcarcely adhere to the tongue, and emit a flight argilla¬ 
ceous odour. In the furnace they produce a compaCt enamel, of a dark grey colour, 
tranfparent at the angles, and which gives a few fparks with fteel. 

Towards the internal bottom of the crater we find, projecting from the tufa, the fame 
kind of lava, penetrated with feltfpars, but more compact and heavy, and interfperfed 
with beautiful and filming veins of black enamel of various thicknefs. I am in doubt 
whether this fpecies of vitrification was the confequence of a greater degree of heat to 
which the lava had been there expofed, or whether, from the difference of its quality 
in thole places, it had undergone a more perfeCt fufion, and become enamel, while in 
others it had remained in the ftate of lava. / 
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On die fide of this bottom we find, within the tufa, a frnall cavity, T 'know not 
whether formed by nature or art, that abounds with Mine cfflorefcences, which I at firft 
imagined to be muriate of ammoniac (fal ammoniac), or fulphate of alumine (alum) ; 
but their urinous acrid taffe, the green colour which they gave to fyrup of violets, and 
other qualities that are proper to foci a, and which I omit for the fake of brevity, leave 
no doubt that theyiare formed from that fait, Befides thefe efllordcences, the frnall 
hollows, corners, and bottom of this cavity are more or lefs covered with the duft of 
this foda* 

I cannot take leave of this volcano without mentioning an obfervation, which has 
fome analogy to what has been before noticed of lake Agnano, ns it relates to the fame 
fpecies of animals. On the tufaceous Tides of the crater, both internal and external, as 
often as I approached them, I faw a great number of frogs leaping about. They were 
nearly half an inch long, and a quarter in breadth. They had the complete form of 
the Frog, were of a dark yellow colour, and their fore feet were divided into four toes, 
and their hinder into five, though they have not the fbape of the hand, which conffi- 
tutes an effenfial difference between thefe frogs and the others of thefe countries. But 
how are thefe amphibious animals produced ? Among all the different fpecies of Eu¬ 
ropean frogs (and under this genus I, with Linnaeus, likewife include toads) I know 
none which do not begin their exiftence in water, and continue to live in it fome 
time, until they throw off the mafk of the tadpole, and affume the fhape of frogs. But 
Monte Nuovo is not only entirely without moiffure, but, as I learned from the peafants 
who refide in the neighbourhood, even when heavy rains fall, the bottom of the crater 
(which is the only place where rain-water can be collected and retained) imbibes all the 
water immediately ; as, in fa£t, it muff:, fmce it confdts of a light fpongy tufa full of 
cracks and fiffures. 

The only water near, is that of the lake Agnano, about half a mile dlffant; from 
which thefe animals might be fuppofed to have derived their origin, were it not that the 
frogs of that lake are of a totally different fpecies- I muff therefore confefs, that the 
prefence of thefe creatures here was to me ail enigma, which, perhaps, I might have 
been able to have folvetl, not without fotne advantage to natural knowledge, had I been 
able to have made a longer ftay in this volcanic country. 

Before we reach the promontory of Mifeno we arrive at the harbour, which is a very 
fecure hafon, as it is furmunded on every fide by eminences. This was the port for the 
Roman fleet in ihe Mediterranean. The eminences are of tufa; and, on one fide, a 
little above the level of the fea, we find a fpacious cavity, the work of art, called the’ 
Cavern of Mifeno, in which the muriate of alumine continually effiorefces. This fait 
Is either unknown to or ncglefted by the inhabitants; though it might be extracted 
with great advantage, efpecially were the cavern enlarged, (which it might eafiiy be, as 
the tufa is extremely foft,) fmce the Mine efflorefcences would certainly increafe in pro- 
portion to the enlargement of the fupetdieies. 

At the bottom of the cavern there is a well of water bubbling up, with fometimes 
more, fome times fewer, galea us bubbles, which rife from the bottom. The water is 
nearly of the fame temperature with the atmofphere, and the gas, from the feent, ap¬ 
pears to be fulphurated hydrogenous ; but I had not convenient opportunity exaftly to 
afeertain its quality. The fidesand roof of the cavern are fcattered over with common 
pumices, containing various feltfpars, fome calcined and confequently deprived of their 
native luff re, without, however, having loff their natural cryftallization, which is 
rhomboidal. 
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Beyond the port of Mifeno Is the promontory of the fame name, which forms a 
tufaceous mountain of no defpicable height; from the top of which feme admirable pro- 
fpefts prefent themfelves. This, ilkewife, certainly awes its origin to a volcano, asiis 
crater is ftill very difcernible, though in a great mealure deftroyed, on the fouth fide, 
by the waves of the fea. 

Having proceeded to feme diftance from this promontory, I met with feveral lavas 
immerfed in the tufa, both of the com pa & and porous fpecies, but common to other 
volcanos, and all detached* Mixed with thefe were various pieces of pumice, in like 
manner detached. In which feltfpars Mere, I will not fav fcatrered, but thickly fown. 
In a fquare inch of this pumice 1 counted fourteen on the exterior furface, and forty- 
feven within. They are aryftallized with various faces, are fomewhat lefs hard than 
quarts, and have that changeable brilliancy which is infeparable from feltfpars* The 
fire does not appear to have been able to injure them, though it haS changed their bafe 
- into pumice, which is in fad a real vitrification. 

In front of Prod da, and at a little difhnce from it a final! low rock projects into 
the fea, formerly only known to fifhermen, and called the Rock of Burnt Si ones 7 becaufe 
it is in fa£t a mixture of pumices, enamels, and lavas. The firft naturalift who no¬ 
ticed it was the Abbe Breiilak, who conduced me to it with a particular kind of plea- 
fure, as a place appertaining to himfelf. A ftay of two hours, which I made on it, was 
^ell rewarded by the objects it prefented. Its elevation above the furface of the water 
is only a few feet, and confequently in tempefluous weather, it muff be covered by the 
waves. On making the circuit of it in a boat, and examining it, we find that only, the 
projecting points rife above the water, and that the body of the rock is below* the fur* 
face. Hence it appears probable, that it was once much larger, but has been in a great 
degree deflroyed by the violence of the waves. 

The ftones of which this rock is compofed are principally of two qualities. The firft:, 
a lava of ahorn-ftone bafe, light, of a dark grey colour, an .earthy grain, unequal, and 
which gives fcarccly any fparks with fteel. The fecond is a lava, with a bafe of ftioerl 
in the mafs, which has undergone various changes and modifications, according to the 
different heats lo which It has been expofed. In many fragments, therefore, we only 
find it a fun pie lava, while, in others, it has become pumice, and in others enamel* 
I11 one part they appear of a vvhinfli colour, fibrous, light, and extremely friable; 
but, as their levity and friability diminith, they become more compact, and the fibres 
lefs difcernible ; the colour grows darker, and a glaffy lufire begins to appear. A little 
farther, their fibrous quality is entirely loft; their compactnefs, weight, hardnefs, and 
luftre increafe, and the unequivocal characters of a perfect enamel are feen. This lat¬ 
ter is black, gives fparks with fteel, and in its appearance refembles the afpaltunn Its 
black colour is interrupted by feltfpars, which are like wife common to the firft lava with 
ihe horn-Clone bafe. They are extremely brilliant, fomewhat fibrous, cryftallized in 
hexaedrous prifms, and feveral of them five lines in lengttu 

It frequently happens, that the volcanic productions which exlfi in one place are 
found fikewife in another; that is, that in different fituarions the earthy matters and 
the activity of the fire have been the fame ; a concurrence which may eafily take place 
in various parts of the globe ; and which is exemplified in the fimilarity of a corner of 
the iiland of Proeida to the Rock of Burnt Stones. The ifland Is fimated to the weft of 
the rock, and is about fix leagues in circuit. The feore, being an accumulated mafs of 
-tufa, abounds with fttrubs and plants. This tufa on the fide next Ifehia, having been 
cnuch corroded by the fea, affords a diftin£t view of its ftrufturc, which is in ftrata; 
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whence we may infer that it has been the production of fucceiSye fluid depofitions. To 
the north-welt of the iflaud is a rock, on which we find pumices, pumiceous lavas, and 
enamels, both ponderous and pure, accompanied with feltfpurs, and the other con¬ 
comitants with which they are found on the Rock of Burnt Stones ; on which account 
it would be only lofs of time to recapitulate their defcripdon, I met with only one new 
(tone, which was a common granite, in which were d id inti! y difcoverable its three con¬ 
diment parts : the feltfpar in finning needles ; a lightly livid, and {lightly calcined quartz ; 
and a black mica, which did not fhine. It could hot therefore be doubted, that it had 
been expofed to the atlion of the fire- But as I found this granite loofe on the fliore, 
detached from rhe volcanic products 1 have before mentioned, I fliall notice it no farther. 

From the lavas of the horn (tone bafe, found on this rock, we obtain in the furnace 
a very coinpafl and hard enamel, which affords fparks with ft eel; and from the lavas 
the bafe of which is Jhoerl in the mafs, as alfo from the pumice and the enamel, which 
originate from the fame (lone, is produced a fcorified enamel, fo ebullient, that a great 
part of it boiled or er the edges of the crucible, though it was only half full* This violent 
fufion, however, produced no fenfible change in the feltfpars* 

I fhall conclude this chapter with an obfervation relative to the enamels of the Rock 
of Burnt Stones, and Procida. They are extremely friable; a flight ftroke with a 
hammer will break them into pieces; whereas the enamels of moft other volcanos, as 
we fliall fee in their refpedlive places, poffefs confiderable hardnefs, and a much greater 
than that of common glafs. I imagine this defeft may be caufed by thefea water which 
is mixed with them, and raifed from the fea by the action of fire and aeri-form fluids. 
Thus we know that thefe liquid vitreous fubflances which are congealed and confoli- 
dated in water, are much more friable than when hardened in the air. I am confirmed 
in this opinion by obferving, that a number of cracks and fUTures are to be found in thefe 
enamels, an appearance we likewife obferve in glafs which has been dropped into water 
while in a ft ate of fufion* It is to be remarked that thefe enamels, while they were 
fluid have received within them feveral extraneous bodies * as. pieces of tufa and lava, 
fands and earths of various kinds, which are found within them more or lefs calcined. 

It is probable from the fmail diftance between Procida and the Rock of Burnt Stones, 
that they once were joined, and have been feparated, in the courfe of a long feries o£ 
years, by the action of the fea. 
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CHAP. V.—ischia. 

The Caflle of Ifchia founded on a rock of lava and tufa.—Singular flecks of fwallows y 
which make their nejh at its top , and cn the higher eminences of the ifland*—Lava of 
the Arfo deferibed*—Its pumices originate from the horn flam,—The opinion of fame voted* 
nic naturalifts , that the lava of the Arfo^ which flowed in 1302, /till /mokes* id founded* 
—Lavas and pumices fcuttered between the city of fcfhia and the Arfo.—Conical moun¬ 
tain^ called the Rotara , comp fed of lavas a ndpfimees y —is the only one in the ifland which 
contains enamels.*—The high mountain of St* Niecata* probably ^ aifirfl a rofe out of the 
fea*—Volcanic Jubilances of that mountain*—Some of ihofe fubfiances yield fulphate of alu - 
mine (alum)* — Excurfm round the Jhm'&bf Ifchm>~ Volcanic productions found there.— 
Ferrugineousfand abundant on that ifland.—Isfound to be all tryflallized, — Enquiries con¬ 
cerning its origin,—No frifmatic configuration in the lavas which fall into the fea.—The 
affection of feme modern writers , that the lavas of the fhorcs of Ifchia are a nidus for 
I he pholadcsy greatly to be doubted.—The Stoves of Ifchia , the only probable indication of 
a remaining internal conflagration*—Conftderable diminution of this if I a nd, —Differ cn ce be¬ 
tween the volcanic materials of Ifchia and thofi of the other Phlegrean Fields.—Singular 
property of the feltfpars of the ffehian lavas^ which melt in a glafs furnace ^ whereas thofe 
of other lavas are dlmojl always infufible by its heat . 

THE volcanic fubftances of which this ifland, eighteen miles in circuit, is internally 
compofed, prove, beyond the poflibility of doubt, that it owes its origin to fire. The 
obfeure epochs of the eruptions of thefe fubflances have been fixed, by conjecture, by 
M. Niccoki Andria, the learned ProfeiTor Royal in the Univerfity of Naples* in his in. 
terefling work, entitled, Delle Acque Termali *, in which, before he treats of the warm 
jprings of Ifchia, he gives a detail of the natural hi (lory of the country, in which he 
difplays* equal learning and ingenuity. To this work I refer the curious reader, who 
wili find it extremely mftructive. 

I fhall, however, according to the plan I originally propofed to myftflf, proceed to 
deferibe the principal productions of this ifland which owe their origin to fire, adding 
fuch remarks as the fubjedt may feem to render necefTary. I Ihall begin therefore at 
the caftle of the city of Ifchia, which is built on a rock furrounded by the fea, and a 
little more than a quarter of a mile in circuit, L^va and tufa are the two component 
fubflances of this rock. The former is different in its appearance, according to the 
different places in which it is found ; but its qualities appeared to me to be fubftantially 
the fame. Its bafe is* liornftone : it is compact, of a moderate hardnefs, an earthy ap¬ 
pearance; of a black colour externally, bur greyifh within* Its dead lurid hue is di- 
verfified by a few fparkiing rhomboidal feltfpars* 

The furnace produced from it a very compadl enamel, of a mixed colour, between 
that of honey and dark blue, without any alteration in the feltfpars. 

The tufa has no quality by which it is difiinguifhed from the common. 

On examining the direction of the tufa and the lava, it was found to continue the 
fame in the neighbouring mountain, which is feparated from the rock by a narrow chan* 
nel of the fea: whence it is obvious to infer, that feveral currents have defeended from 
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theniountain and p! unged into the water, thus forming the rock, which has been divi- 
ded from the iilaud by the action of the waves. 

A number of black and white fwallows* make their nefts in different parts of this 
caftle, and in the clefts of the rock. The deep and lofty rocks of the ifland, likewlfe* 
afford a fecure retreat to thefe birds of paffage. 

Leaving the caftle and the city of Ifchia, and proceeding about a mile to the weft, we 
meet with a torrent of lava, called the Arfo f (or Burnt Ground,) which is the mod re¬ 
cent of any in the ifland, fince it flowed in 1302, and is ueienbed by Viliani, in his 
Hiftory of Florence, ft extended about half a mile in breadth, and about a mile and a 
half in length, and would have flowed farther, had it not met the fea, in which it was 
buried. The courfe of the torrent appears interrupted by eminences and defeents, and, 
at feme difhmce, prefents to the eye the refemblance of an iimnenfe number of large 
heaps of mulberries confufediy thrown together. It has no vifible crater, if by that 
term we underftand, as is ufual, a mouth more or lefs enlarged towards the edges, and 
contracted at the bottom ; for the lava iffued from a narrow cleft at the foot of Mount 
Tripeta. Though it is little lefs than five centuries fince this lava flowed, a gloomy 
flerility reigns upon it j it does not produce a Angle blade of grafs, and only affords, in 
feme places, a few arid and ufelefs plants of the lichen, or liverwort. On thefurface, 
and for a little depth, it is light and fpongy, and eafily crumbles ; but deeper, it be¬ 
comes denfe and harder. The fame is obfervable in many lavas, and is the natural effect 
of the laws of gravity ; the lighter parts of a liquid mafs rifing to the furface, and the 
heavier finking to the bottom. 

This lava is of the horn-ftone bafe, and has an earthy ground. Its colour is different 
In different places, and varies from that of iron to areddifh black. The fekfpars incor¬ 
porated in it are extremely numerous, and, when attentively examined, in feme fpeci- 
mens, may induce us tp conclude that the fire which produced this torrent muff have 
been extremely violent; fince we find the fekfpars more or lefs melted, though gene¬ 
rally, thofe included in lavas appear not to have undergone the leaft alteration. When 
we take the lava of the Arfo from feme depth, in the middle of the current, we find this 
fufion of the fekfpars extremely apparent. Some appear transformed into little globes, 
or cylinders ; others have been only melted on one fide, on which they have loft their 
cryftallized form, though they have preferved it entire in other parts. In feme cavities 
of the lava, where the fufion of the fekfpars has been more confiderable, we meet with 
Angular appearances, which well deferve notice. Sometimes the melted fehfpar hangs, 
as it were, in the air, attached only by feme radiating threads of the lava itfelf, in the 
centre of which it hangs; while another, melting in the fide of a cavity, takes the fhape 
of a tranfparent concave veil. Even thofe that have not undergone fufion exhibit de- 
dfive figns of a ftrong calcination. They are extremely friable, and their fhming 
changeable colour is in many places turned to a dead white. In confequence of this 
calcination, the cryftals are often no longer found entire, but (battered here in finall 
fragments in the body of the lava. Thofe in the lava on the fides of the current are 
lefs injured, and their cryftallization is in quadrangular faces. 

As the volcanic fire had reduced many of the fekfpars in this lava to a ftate of fufion, 
I determined to try what efledf I could produce on them in the furnace; but though I 
kept them there two days, I could only obtain a Ample calcination. 

M, Dolomieu, fpeaking of theifland of Ifchia, tells us that the eruption of the Arfo, 
though we know it continued two years, never produced any pumice, but only black 
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fcoriae *. It is true I could only find fcoriaceous lava on the furface, and folid lava in 
the internal parts, through the whole length of the courfe of the torrent, except at the 
aperture whence it had flowed ; where, ainidft a great quantity of fragments of lava, I 
found feveral pieces of pumice fo completely chara&eriled, that there was no danger of 
confounding them with the light and porofe fcoriac, which have been frequently by per¬ 
rons of infufficient difeernmem, taken for pumices. Thefe befides being dry and rough 
to the touch, were fibrous, with long fibres, vitreous, extremely light, Alining, and brit¬ 
tle ; whereas the texture of the lcoria& and fcoriaceous lava of the Arfois granulous, or 
focenfufed that no fiiadow of a fibre appears; nor have they much friability. In other 
refpects, thefe pumices of the Arfo agree in fubitanee with the fcorise and lava of the 
lame place; the feltfpars in them are alike, and equally affe&ed by the fire. This ob- 
fervation proves therefore, that the horn-Ilone, by a violent fire may be changed into a 
true pumice, though this tratifinutafion rarely happens. 

The above-mentioned French naturalift likewife afierts, that the lava of the Arfo ftill 
fmokes in many places; and that the white fumes which rife from it are very vilible in 
the morning when much dew has fallen. 

This affertion, though it mull appear fomewhat extraordinary, would certainly merir 
belief, had M. Doiomieu himl'elf been an eye-witnefs to the fa£l; which had he been, he 
certainly would have told us. As however he only expreffes himfelf in general terms, it 
is probable he relied on the information of others. The Abbe Breiflak and tnyfelf made 
our obfervations on the Arfo, at the molt proper time for difeovering thefe fumes. We 
repaired thither at fun-rife, and pafled there the greatefl: part of a morning in which 
there was no want of dew ; but our eyes fought this wonderful appearance in vain. Nor 
could we learn that it had been feen by any other perfons j thol'e at leaft of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the vicinity whom we interrogated on the fubjett, and they were not few, nor 
people likely to deceive us, all declared that they had never feen either finoke, vapour, 
or niift, arife from the Arfo. However notwithHanding this, I will not take upon me 
abfolutely to deny the faft. I will only fay, that 1 find it difficult to overcome my doubts: 
nor am I convinced by the inftances adduced by M. Doiomieu, of fome lavas of Ftna 
which have not yet ceafed to fmoke, though they were ejedted in 1762 ; ,fince the 
time elapfed in the latter cafe is only twenty.fix years, but in the other four hundred 
and eighty-fix. 

On my return to the city of Ifchia, I met with three lavas rifing from the earth like 
huge rocks. The bafe of all the three was the horn-ftone, but they were diitinguilhed 
from each other by certain exterior characters. 

One of them was of a cinereous colour, of a coarfe grain, but compadt, dry, and 
rough ro the touch. In its external appearance it was not unlike to fome fand-ltones. 

The fecond was of a ground entirely earthy: its compadtnefs, weight, and hardnefe 
were however greater than thofe of the firft lava. 

The third, in its recent fradhires, was half vitreous $ gave fparks with fieel, but lan¬ 
guidly ; and was more fixed, heavy, and hard than the two others. 

All thefe three lavas had an argillaceous feent, and contained numerous feltfpars 
fo brilliant and perfedl that they appeared to have entirely eluded the violence of the 
fire. 

A number of detached pumices accompanied thefe iavas, which they refembled in 
their general qualities* they contained feltipars and fiioerls, hut both reduced to a begin¬ 
ning Hate of fufion. 


• Catalogue Raifounee ties Prodints de I’Etna. 
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But no part of the ifland fo abounds with pumices as the Rotaro, a mountain fituated 
between Cafamicciola and the city of Ifchia. This mountain is of a conical fliape, and 
compofed of tufa, pumices, ami enamels. It appe rs to have been produced by a thick 
and flimv eruption, and is divided into feveral ilrata, particularly dilhnguilhable in the 
road called Via del Rotaro Between thefe Ilrata tliere is an immenfe quantity of pu¬ 
mices, differing iu their iize, colours, and denfity; but iimilar in their texture,^wlndi 
in all is fibrous. 'fill -v contain various feitfpars, which manifeft a beginning fuaon. 
They do not form continued currents, as we obferve in many of the pumices ot Lipan, 
but are found in detached pieces j yet fo difpofed, that in many places they form beds 
or ftrata. It appears extremely probable, that the volcano, after an eruption of tufa, 
threw up a Ihower of pumices’, which falling on the tufa produced a bed or ftra'mu, 
upon which another eruelation formed another tufaceous ftratum, that was again covered 
with another fliower of pumices; and thus by alternate ejections of tufaceous an J pumi- 
ceous matters, a great part of the conical mountain was formed. The extent of the 
pumices, in the direction of the Via del Rotaro, is more than a mile ; and they princi¬ 
pally abound in the more elevated places, where thole molt proper for the purpoles for 
which thefe Hones are ufed in Italy, may be coined iu great abundance. 

Intermixed with the pumices and tufa, we find many pieces of enamel, the thicknefs 
of which is from an inch to a foot and a half, and even two feet. Thefe were proba- 
bly thrown out at the time when the above-mentioned mountain was formed. They 
are of a black colour, and yield to the ilrokes of a hammer much more than the enamels 
of the Rock of Burnt Stones and Procida. Like them, they abound in feltfpars, and 
prefent the ufual rhomboidal figure. The Rotaro is the only place iu Ifchia which af- 
fords enamels. 

It Jeems as if it might be confickred as an invariable rule, that among the mountains 
of different elevation which have given birth to volcanic iflands, that which riLs above 
the reft, and is commonly placed in the centre, was firlt produced by the fire; and that 
thofe which furround it, and by their junction and extent form the body of the ifland, 
are the work of fucceeding eruptions, which haveifllied either from the crater of the pri¬ 
mitive mountain, or from the lateral and lower craters, whence have been ejefted that 
aggregate of fubaltern and fuccellively lower mountains, by which the molt elevated, 
\vhich occupies the centre is furrounded. In this manner we perceive feveral of the 
Eolian files to have been formed. Such alfo has been the origin of Ifchia; where the 
mountain of St. Niccola, which in earlier times was called Epopeo, and which is in the 
centre of the ifland, and higher than the reft, was no doubt the firft_ that towered above 
the waves. The conftituent fubftances of this mountain are of various kinds. 1 have 
confideved, with fome attention, thofe on the fide of Lacco, which are ftones that in the 
fame manner as thofe of Solfatara, have undergone a decom poll lion probably to be at¬ 
tributed to fulphureous acids, if from the refemblance of effects we may argue a finri- 
larity of caufc. The rocks near the fea on the coait of Fafano are lefs decompofed; nor 
is it difficult to difeover their nature, which is granitous; the mica, feltfpar, and quartz, 
being clearly discernible, with fome greenifli particles of fteatites. The quartz and felt- 
fpars, though fomewhat calcined, are tolerably hard ; and the mica which is black, has 
riot loft its native fplendour. This rock, which does not appear to have- fiiffered fu- 
fion, is whitiffi, and changed in fuch a manner that it will not reffiL a blow of the 
hammer. 

Proceeding towards the fummit of the Epopeo, we meet with decompofed lavas, 
partly of the horn-ftone bafe, and partly of that of the petro-filex, in which howc-ver 
the argilla occupies no. mall part. The lavas of this latter quality, in part not affect d 
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by the fulphureous acids, are ot a black hue, of confiderable eompactnefs, give fparks 
fieely with fled, and in their fractures, and fumetimes externally, prefent a filiceous 
appearance. 1 heir odour is fenlibly argillaceous. Thefe petrofilieeous lavas are not 
firaple, but contain within them fome fmall flakes of feltfpar and mica. 

In the iurnace they melt into a fubftance of the colour and lultre of pitch, in which 
however the white feltJpars appear, or rather are confpicuous. 

Ihefe lavas are found to be varioufly decompofed by the acids, in the fame manner 
as is obfervable in thofe of Solfatara. In fome places they are covered with a thin whitilh 
cruft, light, foft to the touch, which attaches to the tongue, and is extremely friable. 
In others this cruft is fome inches deep, and in others it extends through the whole 
thicknefs of the lava. Sometimes we iind it fo foftened that it has become pulverous; 
and there is a great quantity of white dull on the brow of the mountain. We may 
therefore conclude that the lulphureous acids have there been very abundant, and of 
long duration} though now there is no perceivable fign of any fuch exhalations. 

We know that formerly in Ifchia the fulphatc of alumine v,alum} was extracted for 
commercial purpofes; and according to M Andria, who has been before cited, the ma¬ 
nufacture of this fait was principally carried on at Catrico, a place fituated above Lacco, 
on the higher eminences of theEpopeo. He informs us however, that he was not able, 
after the molt careful and minute refearch, to difeover any remaining veftige of fulphate 
of alumine. 1 will candidly ftate what I myfelf obferved. 

I collected a number of Specimens of the different lavas of Catrico and the environs. 
They are generally compact, very white, and homogeneous to the eye ; but they differ 
from each other by the following exterior characters. Some are moderately heavy and 
hard ; in their recent fraCtures, and frequently without, they are fmooth j end in the 
centre of fome we find a fmall nucleus of blacldlh lava, but little decompofed. Others 
are very light, may he fcratched by the nail, are rough and fomewhat pulverous in their 
faCtures, and fcarcely ever contain within them any refidue not decompofed. In fhort, 
the former lavas have undergone lefs change by the fulphureous acids than the latter. 
"When I fir ft: examined on the fpot the fragments of thefe two lavas, I could not per¬ 
ceive by the tafte any fymptom of the fulphate of alumine; but when 1 had con¬ 
veyed my fpecimens to Pavia, together with other volcanic fubftances, and placed 
them in my cabinet, on large tables, after fome months I obferved the following ap¬ 
pearances : 

In the lavas of Catrico and its vicinity, which had been lefs affeCted by the acids, I 
could difeover no trace of alum ; but in the other lavas of the fame fituation, which had 
been more changed by the faid acids, I perceived the fweetifli and aftringent tafte of 
that fait; and could dilcover a whitilh thin coat of the fame, which entirely incrufted 
them. 

At the end of fix months the thicknefs of this coat was a quarter of a line ; after 
which, I did not perceive it to mcreafe in thicknefs. I made new fractures in thefe 
lavas, and continually difeovered new coats of the fulphate of alumine; and at the time 
I now write, which is twenty-feven months fince I brought the lpecimens of lava from 
Ifchia, they ttill retain a thin faline cruft. I have alfo latisfaftorily afeertained the true 
nature of this fulphate of alumine, by the ordinary chemical proofs- 

As to the fecoiid fpecies of lava, it never at any time exhibited any fign of the prefence 
of this fulphate j nor have I been able to obtain it by calcination, and a method fimilar 
to that which is employed in the territory of Civita Vecehia for extracting alum from 
fuch argil'aceous Hones. 
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Thefe obfervations however fufficiently prove, that this valuable fait might ft ill be ob¬ 
tained at Ifehia ; nor fhould it excite furprife that, when on the fput I could not difcover 
it by the ta£te ; fince the humidity of the night, the dew, and ftill more the rains, had 
diflipated it as fait as it effiorefced, As the fpccies of decompofed lava in which I dif. 
covered It, is found in very large quantities on the Epopeo, this branch of commerce, 
which has been fo long negleded in Ifehia, might doubtlefs be revived with very great 
advantage. 

Befides the places I have mentioned, I examined this ifland in many others, without 
difcGvering any novelty worthy of remark ; but I could not entirely fatisfy myfelf with 
fuch excurfions. When I firft formed the defign of attentively examining Ifehia and the 
Folian ifles, 1 refolved not only to make my refearches in their interior parts, but to 
eoaft their fhores in a boat, landing at fuch places as appeared the molt fuitable to my 
enquiries. In this manner I met with many volcanic bodies, which I fhould have fought 
in vain within the ifland ; either becaufe they do not exift there, or becauie they are 
rendered inacceflible by the rocks and precipices with which they are furrounded, or 
which they themfelves form* The coafts of the volcanic ifles are alio clothed wirh lavas, 
which run out into the fea, and which in fome places, by tracing them upwards, dif¬ 
cover the crater or mouth from which they have dined. Laftly, by coafting the fhores 
of the iflands, we may be enabled to determine whether the prifmatic lavas owe their 
origin to the fea; many writers of repute having aflerred that the regularity of their 
form-arifes from the fudden congelation that takes place on their precipitating into the 
fea-water, which caufes them to take the fliape of regular prifmatic columns; a con¬ 
figuration which they afllrm is only found in places adjoining to the fea. 

For thefe reafons I determined, after having examined the higher parts of the ifland, 
to proceed to confider the lower ; and took my departure from Lacco by water, coaft- 
ing the ifland on the left. The firft mountain which prefehted itfelf was the Vico, 
partly formed of tufa, and partly of two currents of lava, which defeend into the fea. 
The colour of the firft, which is of a horn-flone bafe, is between the grey and iron 
colour : it is of an unequal grain, earthy, and moderately hard; and abounds in feit¬ 
fpars, fome in thin plates, others in prifms, and both confpicuous for their brilliancy. 

The other Java, which is of the fame bafe, and contains fimilar feitfpars, is lefs corn- 
pad, more earthy, and confequently lefs hard : its colour is partly cinereous, and partly 
grey. Thefe two lavas, in their defeent, have ralfed themfdves into Ikte mounts, and are 
of a coniidurable thicknels. 

Farther on is Monte Zaro, formed towards the fea by a river of lava extending a mile 
in length, and nearly two in breadth. It appears to have been generated by feveral 
fuccdlive eruptions, which have confolidated one after the other. The bafe of this iava 
is bomritone, and it contains mica and feitfpars. It is various in its colour, being in 
fome parts of the current of a more or lefs reddifli blue, in others cinereous, and in 
others white. The mica, which is black, and Specially confpicuous in the white pieces, 
rhough it has not undergone fufion, has loft its luftre, and acquired a much greater 
degree of friability than it naturally has. The fame has not happened to the feitfpars, 
which are as well prelerved as if they had never been expofed to the fire. They give 
fparks plentifully with ft eel, have a beauteous changeable luftre, are of a vitreous femi- 
tranfparent whitenefs, and being broken, are detached with difficulty. This fpecies of 
lava fo abounds with them, that they occupy the full half of its volume. The greater 
part are prifms. 

Another lava makes a part of the fame current of Monte Zaro, This, though it is 
likewifeof a hom-ftone bafe, differs from the former by being one-third lefs heavy, and 
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of an earthy appearance; whereas that of the other is fomewhat vitreous. Its colour 
in the more internal parts is reddifii; but in the external an ochreoos yellow. On the 
farface especially it is manileltly decompoled ; for it is become fo loft that it may be 
(craped with a knife. But the caufe which has produced this fuperftctal decompofuiou 
in the lava has not injured the feltfpars, which are extremely perfect, and in this lava 
may be eafily ex trailed to examine their figure, which is hexagonal with rhomboid;'. I 
faces. Some of them are half an inch in length, though others are not more than a 
line. 

The bottom of Monte Zato, which is wafhc-d by the fea, is covered with a vitreous 
fand ; which viewed with a lens, appears to confilt of a number of particles of feltfpars, 
which by liquefatlion have had their angles blunted, and been reduced to a roundilh 
.figure. They belong to the feltfpars of the laft-mentioned lava. 

From thcf termination of Monte Zaro to the beginning of Monte Imperatore is a 
long and ample trail, almoft entirely tufaceous, (battered over with rapillo , as the Nea-, 
politans call it; or as a naturaliit would fay, with fragments of pumice. 

The fide of Monte Imperatore which over hangs the fea, derives its origin from a 
very lingular fpecies of lava. I have already fpoken of the abundance of felHpars in the 
lava of Monte Zaro ; but in this they are found fo prodigioufly numerous, that at fir ft 
view they appear to confiitute the entire Jubilance. It isnecellary to break it, and con— 
fider the pieces attentively, to perceive that it has a bafe, which is of a yellowifh earthy 
horn-done, eafily friable, to very fmaU quantities of which the feltfpars are feebly at¬ 
tached. Their cryflallization is in rhomboidal faces of various fizes, from a line to three 
quarters of an inch. To this little earthy bafe are likewife attached various (mail i'cales 
of black hextedrous mica. 

The fame Monte Imperatore prefents us on the fide of the fea with large quantities of 
another lava; which, excepting a very few particles of yellow mica, and fome (lill fewer 
nticrofcopic feltfpars, may be confidered as fimple. This likewife has for its bale the 
horn-done. The lava appears to have ifined from the mouth of the volcano at differ¬ 
ent times, as we find currents which have (lowed over currents, intermixed in a drange 
and confufed manner. 

Leaving the Monte Imperatore, we next arrive at the Calle di Panza; a place on the 
(here from which riles a very high and large rock of lava, interrupted by feme protuber¬ 
ances, that attract the eye at a didance and invite obfervation, which they certainly merit, 
as thev con lid of beautiful groups of numerous rough rotnboidal feltfpars, l'ome two 
inches in length. They are of a yellowilh white, tranfparent in a (light decree, of a 
vitreous appearance, a changing afpeft, a foliating texture, and manifeft their hardnefs 
by the quantity of fparks they give with fteel. ‘Many hundreds of them grouped toge¬ 
ther, form roundilh maffts of half a foot, a foot, and two feet in thicknefs, which at 
Their lower extremity are let in the lava. Though, as has beer, fail, they are very hard; 
yet by the means ot certain fifiures they contain, they may eafily be divided into fmaU 
pieces, either of the parallelopipedon or rhomboidal form. W hence it appears that they 
have been injured by fome extern-l agfent, but which Teems to have had no relation to 
fulphureoux acid vapours, as we do not perceive the final left indication o( thefe, either 
in ihe feltfpars or in the lava which contains them. This agent however, whatever it 
may have be^n, has produced a coiifiderable eil’ ct on the lava, which is corroded in 
every part; and it is in confequence of its being f 1 deeply cortoded, that the groups oi 
feltfpars have been left uncovered, fo that they may eafily with an iron point be extracted 
entire. 
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TliSs fact appeared to me the more deferring of remark, as in all my former volcanic 
refearches I had never met with any fimilar: nor indeed have 1 fmce; ihe feltfpars of 
orher lavas being never grouped, or forming a kind of tumours, but {cattered ano diltri- 
buted within them in equal quantities. But in what manner are we to conlider thefc 
tumours ? Are they extraneous bodies that have been by accident included within the 
lava while it was in a fluid Hate ? This is poffible ; but it appears to me much more 
natural to fuppofe that they appertained to the ftony fubltance which has been changed 
into lava by the violence of the fire. I would therefore thus explain this phenomenon. 
Since as we have already obferved, the feltfpars (and the fame may be affirmed of the 
fhoerls) are not the produce or confequence of the fire, as they are found to exift in 
many of the primordial rocks ; it appears mod probable that they were formed within 
thofe rocks when they were in a ftate of fluidity, or at leaft fufficiently approaching it. 

I mean to fay, that then the integrani particles of the feltfpars by their powerful affi¬ 
nity, united in chryftallized maffes. Where they were at a certain diftance from each 
other they united/ forming complete cry fla Is; but where they were thickly cluttered, 
their tumultuary union produced groups of cryftals, the greater part of which were of 
irregular forms. The fame may be obferved in falls, finnes, and efpeciaily in quartzofe 
and fparrv cryftals. Thus, with refpecl to the feltfpars in this lava: they are contained 
in every part of it; and where there is any fpace inrerpofed between them, their cryftal- 
lization is perfect• but very imperfect in their groups I have defcribed, and probably 
from the caufe fuggefted above. 

This lava, like the preceding, has for its bafe the hom-ftone; and rhe external appear¬ 
ance of its current refembles that of a ttreain which precipitating from a height, has been 
fuddenly congealed and hardened by cold. It abounds therefore in inequalities, eleva¬ 
tions, and defcents; and on obferving its principal track, which paffes by the Calle di 
Panza, we are led to expect that the aperture whence it flowed lies higher in the direc¬ 
tion of that place where it is in fa£t found. 

A ft rang wind riling from the fouth, though it did not prevent me front coaftingthe 
ifland, hindered me from landing, as there was danger of being dallied on feme rock by 
the violence of the waves. I could therefore only obferve at a diftance a variety of la¬ 
vas, and a great quantity of tufa, which being continually beaten and diminiffied by the 
waves, form precipices and clifts hanging over the lea. 

I however continued my refearches by removing to the northern fide of the Ifland, 
where I was fheltered from the wind ; but I did not find that the volcanic productions 
to be met with here prefented any novelty. They were alrnott all of the horn-ftone 
bafe, and filled as ufual with cryflaliized feltfpars. 

I did not fail to collect and examine the land of the other parts of the ifland where 
I landed, as well that of the ffiore near Monte Zaro. I found it as 1 expe&ed, to be 
of the fame nature with the volcanic productions at the foot of which it was found. The 
greater portion of the fand confided however of fmall fragments of feltfpars ; that being 
the ftone which moft .abounds in thefe lavas, and which befl refills the viciffi tildes of the 
feafons, and every extrinfic injury. 

I mutt not omit to mention the ferrugineous fand which we meet wirtfin many parts 
of the ifland, and which is efpeciaily abundant on the lea lliore. It not only moves the 
magnetic needle, but is ftrongly attracted by the loadftone. This fand is well known in 
Naples and other places; but one of its qualities which I difeovered with the affiftance 
of a lens, has not to my knowledge been hitherto obferved. At the firft view I imagined 
with the generality of naturalifts, that it muft confill of very minute particles of iron, of 
entirely irregular fhape, like thofe of lapidarious fands. Such in iaCt, they appeared to 
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the naked eye; but, by the aid of a good lens, I difcovered with pleating furprife, that 
every grain was the fragment of a cryital, or a complete fpccular cvyftal of iron. Of 
the latter there were not more than three or four among every hundred grains. Thefe 
final 1 material cryftals are formed of two quadrangular pyramids united at the bafe, and 
every fide of the pyramid is a rectangular or ifofcleg triangle. Bui in general we meet 
with only the fragment of a cryftal, and perceive that the part wanting has been deftroyed 
by the aftion of the waves of the lea on the ferrugineous land ; many of the grains ex¬ 
hibiting their angles blunted, and having aflumed a glob rife figure. 

This fand is not confined to Ifchia; it is like wife found in confiderable quantities on 
tile fliore oi Pozzuolo, But what is its origin ? It is certain that this iron could not thus 
have cryftallized without having a bafe, or point of fupport; and in the volcanized 
countries, 116 fubllance prefents itfelf more proper for fuch a bafe than the lava, on and 
within which it has aflumed this configuration: but it mull be allowed that this lava has 
been deftroyed by length of time, fince, among the innumerable lpedmens 1 have ob- 
ferved in thefe countries, I have not found one which exhibited fimilar martial cryftals. 

While making the circuit of this ifland, I continually had in my recollection the opi¬ 
nion of thole naturalifts who, as I have mentioned above, maintain that the formation 
of prifmatic lavas owes its origin to the hidden immerfion of the flowing lava into the 
water. X could not have wiflied a better opportunity to form a judgment on this hy- 
potbefis, than I here found ; where a multitude of currents of lava, in different direc¬ 
tions, appear to have rufhed into the fea, in which they are ftill vifible to a confiderable 
depth. But I did not meet with one that had aflumed any fuch regular form, or any 
other refembling it; either among the lavas above the water, thofe which touch its 
furface in their defcent, or thofe immerfed within it, as far at leaft as the eye could 
difcern. 

From the obfervations I made while coafUng this little ifland, I was likewife ftrongly 
induced to doubt of a fact exprefsly afferted by M. Andria, in thefe words; “ The lavas, 
in fome places near the fea fhore, are found full of holes made by the pholades; at 
leaf!: I am of opinion they are to be attributed to thofe animals, though I could not find 
in them any fragments of their fliells.” 

He then immediately proceeds to reafon on this fa£l: “ It is manifeft that the 
pholades were directed by inftinct to make their lodgements here; but they could not 
do this till after a long time, when the lava was become fixed and folid.” 

I llia.ll not venture exprefsly to contradict this after tion, as I was not able to examine 
the whole fliore of Ifchia; and, even if I had examined it, I fhould ftill have dif- 
trufted my refearches ; fines I could not have been certain that I had explored the 
precife places of which he fpeaks, as they are not diftinctly deferibed. I fliall only 
candidly fay, that I greatly fear there is fome miftake, fince I never met with any lavas, 
or other volcanic fubftances, which had been made the habitation of the pholas, whether 
by that name he underftands the mytilus lithophagus or the pholas daciylm of Linnaeus. 
In ray refearches relative to marine animals, I have given particular attention to thofe 
which pierce and inhabit fub-aqueous ftones. I have examined, with the utmoft care, 
the volcanic fubftances of Etna, which are bathed by the fea, thofe of the Eolian Hies, 
and fome of thofe of Vefuvius. Nothing is more frequent than to find on thefe, vari¬ 
ous kinds of teftaceons animals, as oyfters, ferpules, lepades, and various others of 
the fame fpecies; but I never found them pierced by pholades, or any other animals 
which corrode foflil fubftances. I have found thefe animals in places not volcanic, 
though not in all, as I have obferved that they never make their lodgements but in cal- 
-careous ftones, of which kind the Ifchian lavas, and in general, other lavas, are not. 
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1 therefore incline to fufped that feme other cavities, refemblmg thofe which are the 
work of the pholades, have deceived M. Andria. I could at lead wifh that he would 
afeertain the fad bv repeating his obfervations on the fpot, as, fhould it be eftabhlhed, 
it would, in my opinion, be the only example of the kind ever dneovered in voica- 

"'Temployed three days in examining this ifland j and, during my researches, carefully 
obferved whether I could difeem any fmoke or vapour anfmg from the ground, 
whence it might be concluded that the volcanic conflagrations were not entirely extra- 
puiflied : but°I could not difeover the leaft appearance of the kind, nor had any been 
obferved by the oldeft inhabitant^ of the vicinity, oi whom I made the molt careful 
enquiries* The doves of Ifchia may, however, induce us to be of a contrary opinion. 
It is well known that thefe doves are filled with warm aqueous vapours, winch con¬ 
tinually iffiie from cracks and filfures in the lava, and which, though they have feme of 
the noxious qualities common to volcanic exhalations, are extremely beneficial in many 
diforders* Thefe certainly can only be produced by a heat which, whatever may be 
the caufe of it, raifes the fubterraneous water in vapour. 

This ifland, when it was fir ft produced by conflagrations in ancient, and, to us, un- 
known times, mull have been of much greater extent than it is at prefent. The fouth- 
era fide, expofed t6 a fea which beats againft it without any mterpoflng obftacle, and 
formed in many places of tufa, one of the leaft hard of volcanic iubftances, muft have 
been confiderably worn away and diminilhcd$ and this diminution mult continually m- 
creafe. Time, which changes and deftroys every thing, has likewife produced a great 
alteration in the interior parts of the ifland. From the fummit of Epopeo we dilcover 
a number of conical eminences; but their internal craters no longer cxift, nor do we 
find in Ifchia inconteftible traces of a Angle one, fince thole depths and ample cavities, 
thofe refemblances of theatres and amphitheatres, which we obferve around us, may be 
equally the effed of fire or water. 

I fhali conclude thefe obfervations by an important reflection on the volcanic ma¬ 
terials of Ifchia. Thefe are different from thofe of the other Phlegrean fields. Except 
the mountain Vefuvius, the extenfive plain on which the city of Naples Hands, the 
furrounding hills to the north, the north-weft, and the weft, the craters of the lakes 
Agnano and Averno, many parts of Sol fatara, Monte Nuovo, the promontory of Mdeno, 
Frocida, &c* they therefuit of tufaceous fubftances. Ihefu arc, in fact, not want- 
frm in Ifchia; but the predominant part of its compofition is various kinds of rock, and 
principally the horn ftone. The eruption of the Arfo, likewife, which is the laft con¬ 
flagration of which we have any knowledge, is compofed of the fame ftone. The fub- 
ftances, therefore, which have furnifhed aliment to the different conflagrations of Ifchia, 
have had their centre in thofe argillaceous rocks, which by the above-mentioned erup¬ 
tion in 1302 fhewed that they were not then exhaufted. 

Thefe rocks, as we have jfeen, abound in cryftallized feltfpars, which in the furnace 
exhibit a quality we rarely meet with in the feltfpars of other lavas fubjeded to the fame 
degree of heat. I mean their fufibility. If we except thofe of the Arfo, which do not 
yield to the fire, all the feltfpars of thefe lavas may be perfectly liquefied. _ The lava, 
in which the feltfpars are contained, acquires a clear colour, arid becomes flight I y tranf- 
parent; while in other parts it presents an opaque and inperfed enamel. If the quan¬ 
tity of the feltfpars included is more than double that of the lava, the product which 
refuits is a true glafs, but fomewhat lefs tranfparent than factitious glafsj but when 
the feltfpars are lolitary, and not at all injured by the lava, like thofe of the Calie di 
vol. v. 1 Panzaj 
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Pallia, the glafs is perfect and extremely tranfpareut. It has no colour, is very' coni- 
pa£I, and gives fparks ftrongiy with fteel. To bring it to i his perfection, it requires a 
fire of about two days. _ At the end of the fir it day, the feltfpar is only reduced to a 
pafle, fimilar to porcelain ; the pieces then conglutinate together ; many exhibit a femi- 
vitrification, and the luriace within the crucible is not horizontal and even, but has ri- 
fings and cavities, according as the pieces have been put in : by continuing the fire,' 
however it becomes level ami fmooth. 

The profecution oi thefe experiments induced me to attempt to fufe, with the fame 
degree of heat, two other feltfpars which are not from volcanic countries; the one 
being from Mount St. Gothard, and the other from Baveno. Father Pinibas the ho¬ 
nour of their difcovery. The fir ft is in mal's, ofafh’ning white, foliated, and very hard. 

I kept it in the furnace during eight-and-forty hours, but it had only contracted a flight 
Superficial vitreous appearance. When placed within two crucibles joined by their tops,, 
with charcoal entirely furrounding them, in a furnace, the fire of which was violently 
excited by the bellows for two hours, the angles of this feltfpar became blunted, and the 
pieces attached together, contrafting a fmooth furface, and a milky vvhitenefs, but with¬ 
out any fenfible fufion taking place in the internal parts. 

The other feltfpar, from Baveno, is cryftallized in tetrahedrous prifms, opaque, lefs 
hard than the former, and of a reddiih yellow colour. After continuing forty-eight 
hours in the furnace, a flight conglutination took place in the pieces, which had ac¬ 
quired a fhowy whitenefs. 

On comparing thefe two feltfpars and others contained in innumerable lavas, with 
thofe of the Ifchian lavas, we may conclude that it is very rarely that the fufion of thefe 
ftones can be obtained by the utmoft heat of a glafs furnace. 

From thefe obfervations on the lavas of Ifchia we likewife learn another truth. Mi- 
neralogilts have faid that fhoerls are more eafily fufible than feltfpars; becaufe they 
have obferved that the degree of heat in which the former fufe is infufficient to fufe the 
latter. But I have experienced that this affertion is not always true; and it will be 
feen in the courfe of this work, that the fhoerls of fome lavas will refift the fame de¬ 
gree of heat in which the feltfpars of Ifchia are completely fufed. The caufe of this 
may be, either that the filex fometimes is lefs abundant in the feltfpars than in the fhoerls, 
or that their component principles are proportioned in fuch a manner, that the fufion 
of fome is facilitated more than that of others, or becaufe they contain more iron, it 
being well known that this metal promotes the fufion of ftones. 
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CHAP. VI. — THE VALLEY OF METE LON A, NEAR CASERTA. 

& * 

The tufa found in this valley, eompofed of fragments of pumice fur rounded by cal. 
carcous earths.—Pieces of enamel mixed ’with it.—This tufa different from other 
volcanic tufas.—Probability that it communicates •with the volcanos of Naples and its 
environs , and perhaps alfo with thofe of the sigro Romano and Tufcany.—Means 
propofed to afeertain whether the Bay of Naples be the remains of an ancient volcanic 
crater , mid to what dijlance within the fca the roots of Mount Vefuvius and thofe of 
Ifchia extend. 

AN excurfion from Naples to Caferta, and thence to the neighbouring aquedufis, 
furnilhed me with an opportunity for new volcanic obfervations. Some miles before 
we arrive at the fmall city of Calerta, ennobled by the fuperb royal palace, which may 
be faid to confift of four grand palaces united in one by the hand of a mailer, we meet 
with calcareous earth, which continues to the aquedu&s, diftant fix miles from that city, 
and which are a prodigy of art. They confift of a large and magnificent bridge, of 
the aftonifiling length of two miles, and of a proportionate breadth. Within this bridge 
runs a wide canal, brought from a mountain at the diftance of twenty-fix miles, which, 
paffing through fubterranean conduits, flirts the fide of the hill, and defeends to Caferta, 
near the Royal Gardens. As the neighbouring mountains abound in calcareous {tone, 
I was not furprized to find the pavement of the bridge formed of that ftone; but it 
fomewhat excited my attention when I perceived that the remainder of the edifice was 
conftrucled with volcanic tufa, in which are mixed fome pieces of enamel. Sir William 
Hamilton has told us, that in the environs of Caferta, below a ftratum of vegetable earth 
four or five feet in thicknefs, we meet with cinders, pumices, and fragments of lava ; 
and that, on digging near the foundations of the above-mentioned aquedufts, volcanic 
earths are difeovered. I therefore firft conje&ured that the tufa had been procured 
from thefe fubterranean places; an opinion in which I was confirmed by obferving that 
the whole country round Was calcareous, not excepting the higheft mountains, which 
were, nearly all, of the fame contexture and colour with the chains of hills between 
Naples and Loretto. One of the inhabitants of this part of the country, however, al¬ 
lured me that this tufa was dug from a plain, about a mile diftant to the north, called 
the Valley of Metelona , of which I was convinced, on repairing to the fpot. This tufa, in 
feveral places, lies in heaps on each fide of the public road, principally near the Taverna> 
where we find the excavations, not within but above the ground, which have in part 
fupplied materials for thefe aquedu&s. This tufa is extremely porous, and being im- 
merfedin water attracts it forcibly, and with a flightly hilling found, as is the cafe with 
other bibacious bodies. Like tufas in general, it has a moderate weight and confidence, 
is rough to the touch, and inclines to a yellow colour. But on a more minute examina- 
ation,it difeovers iis original, and is found to be eompofed of a mixture of fmall frag¬ 
ments of pumice, and any piece of it detached from the inafs will be found to contain 
fragments of that ftone. It appears as if eompofed of fmall threads extended length- 
wife, which viewed with the lens are found to be {lender filaments, extremely friable, 
and generally parallel to each other. It contains many cavities, within which the pum¬ 
ice appears changed into vitreous balls; we likewife find little globes of pumice, which 
have ail external vitreous coat, but which, within, have preferved their fibrous nature : 
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ladly, in fome parts of this tufa arc contained pieces of folid enamel, extremely friable. 
Alining, and in their fra&ures refembling afphaltum. 

The tufa now deferibed is of a Angular quality ; at leafl in my travels through the 
Two Sicilies, I*have not found any refembling it. The others are ufually of an argilla¬ 
ceous bafe; this, as has been faid, is a composition of Fragments of pumice. Hence we 
may eafily conceive that the refults produced by the furnace mud be different. The 
tufa of Metelona afforded a true enamel, but the others remained infufible. 

The edges of the tufa, or rather of the broken and half pulverized pumices, are fur- 
rounded with calcareous ftone. There is, however, no doubt that thefe pumices, befides 
having deep roots, extend likewife laterally among the ftone to a great diftance. Thefe 
volcanic matters have probably an immediate communication with the volcanos of Na¬ 
ples and its environs, as alfo with thofe of the Agro Romano, and perhaps alfo with 
thofe of Tufcany, fo as to form a foil entirely volcanized, of itnmcnfe extent. 

Some have conjeflurcd, and perhaps not without reafon, that the great bafon of the 
fea, called the bay of Naples, in front of Capri, is the remains of an ancient volcanic 
crater. It would contribute to the advancement of natural knowledge, were the bottom 
to be explored, at various diftances from the fhorc, by the means of fuch indruments as 
are employed to fifli up coral, and fome times pieces of the rock on which it grows. 
Should we by fuch means difeover a cavity fnnilar to an inverted funnel, or draw up. 
fubftances from the bottom, which fliould be known to owe their origin to fire, this 
conjecture would become a well-founded opinion. 

A portion of the roots of Mount Vefuvius are bathed by the fea. Who can fay how 
far thefe roots may extend under the water ? The fame 'may be remarked of Ifchia, 
which, perhaps, as fome have conjectured, was anciently joined to Procida : it were to 
be wiflied that we could obtain fafts that might afeertain the truth of fuch conjectures, 
Jt is well known how far Sir William Hamilton has extended the limits of the volcani- 
jsation of the Phlegrean fields, by land; andj:here is no doubt but they might be dill 
more enlarged by fea. The experiments necefTary for this arc certainly difficult, but 
not impoffible. The indudry of two Italians of merit, the Count Ferdinando Marfigli, 
and Vitaliano Donati, has made us acquainted with the nature of the bottom of fome 
parts of the Mediterranean, and the Adriatic. In the courfe of this work I ftiall date 
what l have obferved relative to the bottom of the famous ftrait of Meffina, and that 
In which the channels that feparate the Eolian ifles terminate. It is greatly to be wiflied, 
for the advancement of volcanic knowledge, that the bottom of the fea near Naples, 
and the adjacent places, might be explored by fimilar experiments. 
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CHAP. VII. •— JOURNEY TO MOUNT ETNA. 

Canparifon between Vefuvius and Etna ,—7 he lavas of the latter •volcano begin to appear, 
from thefea , at the diftance'of thirty f even miles from Meffina.—Different epochs of the 
-flowing of tbefe lavas. — Modern Catania almojl entirely built rf lava; as was the 
ancient city, which was defrayed by an earthquake in 169 ;?-—Remarks on the obftr- 
vatioA | of Mr. Brydone , relative to Etna.— Uncertainly of the opinion of Count Borch , 
that the age of the lava may be calculated by the quantity of vegetable earth produced 
by time. — Fruitlefs attempts to render cultivable the eruption of 1669. — Fhe thinnefs of 
the cruft of vegetable earth, the caife of the fertility of the lower region of Etna 
Monte Rojjb.—Eruclation of its lavas.—Abundance of Jhoerh on this mountain. — Che¬ 
mical amlyfts of theft Jhoerls. — Feltfpars not always more difficult to f ft than ftjocrls . —■ 
View from Monte Roft of the whole current, which in 1669 flowed into the fea . — Cala¬ 
mities faffered at different times by St. Niccolo dell Arena from the eruptions of Etna . — 
Lavas of the middle region. —Its great celebrity for luxuriant vegetation, and the loffs- 
nefs of its trees.—Great antiquity of tbefe two regions. — Groita delie Capre. — Nature of 
the lavas of that grotto. 

THOUGH Vefuvius, confidered in itfelf, may be juftly called a grand volcano, and 
though, from the deftru&ion and calamities it has at various times occafioned, it has 
continually been an objeft of conftemation and terror to the inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring country *, yet when it is compared with Etna it mud lofe much of its celebrity, 
and appear fo diminifhed, that if the expreffion may be allowed, it may be called a vol¬ 
cano for a cabinet. Vefuvius does not, perhaps, rife higher than a mile above the level 
of the fea j and the whole circuit of its bafe, including Ottajano and Sonuna, is not 
more than thirty miles ; while Mount Etna covers a fpace of one hundred and eighty, 
and in its height above, the fea confiderably exceeds two miles. From the fides of Etna 
other leffer mountains rife, which are as it were its offspring, and more than one of 
which equals Vefuvius in fize. The moft extenffve lavas of the latter mountain do not 
exceed feven miles in length; while thofe of Etna are fifteen or twenty, and fame even 
thirty miles in extent. The borders of the crater of Mount Etna are never lefs than a 
mile in circuit, and according to the changes to which they are fubjeft, fometimes two or 
three miles; it is even reported, that in the dreadful eruption of 1669 they were enlarged 
to fix *. But the circumference of the Vefuvian crater is never more than half a mile, 
even when wide ft diftended, in its moft deftruftive conflagrations !• Laflly, the earth¬ 
quakes occafioned by the two volcanos, their eruptions, fiiowers of ignited ftones, and 
the deftruftion and defolation they occafion, are all likewil'e proportionate to their re- 
fpe&ive dimenfions. We cannot therefore wonder that vilits to Vefuvius fliould be con¬ 
fidered as undertakings of little confequence, and never be made public, except lavas 
fliould have been flowing at the time; while a journey to Etna is confidered as no tri- 

* Eorelli, Mift* IncencL jEtnse, an. 1669. 

I know not how M* Sage was led into fo Grange an error as to afFert that the crater of Vefuvius 13 
more than three miles in diameter* (Elem. de Min- tom. j,) Were this true, the circnmjerence of the Ve- 
fnvian crater mult be nearly ten miles* an extent which perhaps the crater of no volcano in the world ever 
had* 
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viat emerprife, both from the difficulty of the way, and the defiance; as from Catania, 
whence it is ufiial to let out, it is thirty miles to the futnmit of Etna. On fuch a journey, 
likewife, v/e have to pafs through three different climates ; whereas to go from Naples to 
Vefuvius ffiould be rather called an excurfion than a journey. We find alio little dif¬ 
ference between the temperature of the air at the bottom of this latter mountain, and 
that of its fummit. Notwithftanding thefe difficulties, however, the gigantic majefty of 
the Sicilian volcano, its fublhne elevation, and the extenfive, varied, and grand prof- 
pefts its fummit prelents, have induced the curious, in every age, toafcend and examine 
it; and not a few have tranfmitted to pofterity the obl'ervations they have made during 
their arduous journey. 

Thefe examples would alone have ftroEjly excited me to make the fame journey, and 
fimilar refearches; but I had alfo a ftill more powerful incentive in the undertaking in 
which I had engaged to travel through the Two Sicilies, in order to make obf ervations 
on the volcanos, among which Etna muft principally claim my attention, as being the 
largeft and molt ft upend ous of all that are, at prefenr, in a (late of conflagration on the 
furface of the globe. I was, likewife, induced to believe that, notwithftanding fo many 
journeys to this mountain have already appeared, I might ftill publifh mine; and that 
for feveral reafons, Firft, becaufe I flatter myfelf that I fhall be able to ftate fome ob¬ 
fervations which will be. In part at leaft, new to the reader; fecondly, becaufe 1 fhall 
thus have an opportunity to examine many things related by the travellers who have 
preceded me, which do not always appear to bear the ftainp of truth; and laftly, becaufe 
my remarks may furnifti fubje&s for ufeful difcuffion. 

I took my departure from Meffina for Catania, a diftance of fixty miles by fea, in a 
Email velfel, coafting clofe upon the land all the way, to examine the fhore. On the 
fir 11 of September I landed at the diftance of fifteen miles from Meffina, on a part of 
the fhore which forms there a head-land, where mariners are accuftomed fometimes to 
make a fhort flay. The lhore here was entirely of calcareous earth, except fame pieces 
of Mattered detached lava. The latter produaion excited in me fome doubts whether 
the explofions of Etna had ever reached to fo great a diftance; but the mariners who 
were with me adored me, that thefe pieces of lava had been brought from the fhore of 
Catania by veffels who had taken them in as ballaft, and left them here when they had no 
farther occafion for them, in confequence of having taken in other lading. Of the truth 
of this account I was afterwards fatisfied, as I found this lava perfectly fimilar to that in 
the neighbourhood of Catania. 

The real eruptions of this volcano begin firft to appear, in the form of rocks of dif¬ 
ferent elevations, which overhang the fea, at the diftance of thirty-feven miles from 
Meffina, on the way to Catania ; and at the fame diftance Etna is faintly feen to frnoke, 
and majeftically raifes its head above the other mountains of Sicily. We had a dear- 
view of it, the fky being free from clouds; and I began to entertain a hope that I 
fhould be able to vifit its higheft fummit, fince it was not, as it frequently is, covered 
with lnow. J 

. ® e ! ore w ' e arrived at Catania, I landed at feveral places, to examine the lhore, which 
is entirely formed of lava. I was particularly attentive to its courfe and changeable 
ftrufture. The greater part of the lavas proceed in a right line from the body of 
Mount Etna, with various inclinations to the level of the fea; and many of them hav¬ 
ing been broken by tin- violent Ihocks of the waves, exhibit their various ftratification and 
flnw the differ- nt epochs in hich they have flowed, by the difference of their lima 
and the coatings ot vegetable earth more or lefs thick incerfperfed between thofe ft rata! 
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All thefe lavas* at leaft thofe which I examined, are limilar with refpeft to their bafe, 
as they all derive their origin from the horn-ftone* and all contain within them felifpar- 
cryllais. 

I employed two days in this coafting voyage from Medina to Catania. The mate¬ 
rials of which the latter city is built arefueh as might be expcfted in a volcanized coun¬ 
try where fkmes of any other than a volcanic nature are not to be found but at a con- 
fiderable diftance. The edifices, both public and private, and even the walls of the* 
city, are principally of lava \ which has furnifhed materials not only for the modern 
Catania, but alio for that more ancient city, which was entirely deftroyed by an earth¬ 
quake in the year 1693 i at when dug up have all been found to confifl 

of lava* We learn like wife from obfer vat ions anterior to that fatal period, that lava 
has been met with under its foundations on the occafion of digging for wells * $ nor is 
it poflible for us to fay to what depth the roots of the Etnean eruptions extend. If we 
only take a view of the furface of the territory of Catania, we every where meet with im- 
menfe accumulations of lava, among which the mod confpicious are the remains of that 
torrent which poured from one of the Tides of Etna in 1669, inundated, with wide- 
fpreading ruin, a fpace of fourteen miles in length, and nearly four in breadth rofe over 
the walls of Catania, burying under it a part of the city and at length precipitated itfelf 
into the fea. 

It would be a fuperSuous labour were I to proceed to given long and minute deferip- 
tion of this torrent of lava, which has been already fo amply deferibed by Mr. Brydone f. 
Count Borch£ , Sir William Hamilton §, and Riedefei j] \ though I cannot fay that 
the relations of four travellers, who repeat the fame things after each other, were much 
wanted \ iince our illutlrious countryman, the Italian Alphonfus Borelli, who was pre- 
fent at the time when this dreadful torrent of fire burft forth, wrote a work exprefsly 
to deferibe it It appears to me preferable to prefenl the reader with the view, with 

fome 

* Borelli* iibi-fup* f Tour through Sicily. J Lett res fur la Sidle. 

tj Campi Phfegrair I) Travels in Sicily. 

Mr. Brydone is the only one of theft travellers who mentions Borelli. He cites four obftrvations- 
from him ; but perverts them, to give them more an air of the marvellous. 

He fay Si ftrft* that according to the teftimony of Borelli, u after the mod violent ftmggles and fhakinga-~ 
ef the whole ifland, when the lava at laft burll through, it fprang up into- the air to the height of fixty 
palms.” 

Mr. Brydone I hope will pardon me* when 1 tell him that Borelli, KerCj certainly* only fpeaka of fome 
local fhocks, and tremblings of certain places in tlic vicinity of the volcano, and by no means of a ftiaking; 
felt over the whole ifland* As for the lava fpringing up into the air to the height of ibety palms, there' 
is not a word about it in the whole book. 

Mr. Brydone, like wife, makes Borelli fay, that M for many weeks the fun did not appear, and the day 
feemed to be changed into night/ 1 

But all we find in Borelii’s account, relative to this darknefs, is, that ** on the 8th of March, an hour be¬ 
fore fun-fet, the air, in thr fuburb of Pidara, and fome other neighouring places, became fomewhat thick 
and dark, with a darknefs fimdar to that which is caufed by fome partial eclipfes of the fun/* 

The two other paflages, which 1 omit for the fake of brevity, are perverted, 

Mr, Brydone, indeed, through his whole journey to Etna has fufficiently fhetvn his attachment to the 
marvellous, and, where that has failed him, has had recourfe to the aid of his playful fancy to fttmifh him 
with extravagant, though ingenious, inventions of the ridiculous kind* The ftory of the veil of St. Agatha 
is an example; which veil, according to him, the people of Catania confideras an infallible remedy againft 
volcanos, but which at the time of a great eruption 4< feemed to have loft its virtue; the torrent burning 
over the walls, and fweeping away the image of every faint that was placed there to oppofe it. 7 * But 
would it not have been more commendable to have furnifhed his readers with real information, inftead of 
filling fo many pages with theft trivial and infipid pleafantries l In fact after having read bk five letters on 
Etna, what idea do they enable us to form of the nature of this mountain ?. 
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foms improvement, which riifo celebrated phyfician of Naples caufed to betaken on the 
ibot at the time* and which in the molt natural manner reprcfents this river of fire, 
fuel] as it appeared at its beginning, during its progrefs, and at its end; it will 
likewtfe render much more intelligible feveral particulars of which I propofe hereafter 
to treat. 

Having mentioned thefe travellers, I fhallinake fome obfervations on what has been 
faid by Count Borch relative to the changes that have taken place in the lava of i6"jg, 
andlhpfe of foriie other eruptions preceding and poflerior to that time, Thefe changes 
confiit in the vegetable earth which begins to appear on them, generated in part from 
the dc-compofition of the lava, and in part from the deffru&ion of the plants, which, 
.after a certain rime, arc produced upon it- From the quantity of this earth he deduces 
a rule to judge of the age of the lava; which he endeavours to prove by examples of 
different Emean lavas, of various epochs, which are covered with more or lefs of this 
earth in proportion as they are more or lefs ancient. Thus, a lava produced by an erup¬ 
tion in 1 157, when he examined it in December 1776, had a coating of earth twelve 
inches thick; another-which had flowed in 1329, had one of eight inches; on that of 
1669, was found more than one inch; while the molt recent, that of 1766, was entirely 
deftitute of fuch earth. Whence he concludes, that from the antiquity of the lavas, as¬ 
certained by the quantity of earth with which they are covered, may be deduced the an¬ 
tiquity of the world. 

As this argument is certainly fomewhat fpecious, and has been employed by others, it 
merits to be difeuffed* We undoubtedly know from repeated obfervations, that lavas, 
after a feries of years, are inverted with a ftratum of earth proper for vegetation ; and 
the fad has already been proved in this work; nor can it be denied that this earth is ori¬ 
ginally produced by the decora port tion of the lavas, and that of the plants which have 
taken root upon it. The fame may be obferved in mountains not volcanized, the rtones 
of which, (at leart very frequently,) being long expofed to the adion of the air andfea- 
fons, are refolved into an earth proper for the growth of vegetables. It would not, 
therefore, admit of a doubt that the more ancient lavas niuft afford a greater quantity 
of earth than thofe of more recent date, were every exterior circumftanee equal; were 
they all of the fame confiftence and qualities, and all equally affeded by the fire. But 
how greatly they differ in chefe refpeds we have already feen, and fliail fee ftill more in 
the progrefs of this work. Such differences, therefore, mufi render the argument of 
Count Borch- extremely nicondufivej fince a lava of an earlier age may have much 
lefs earth than one of later date ; a circumffance which the Chevalier Gioeni told me he 
had frequently obferved in feveral of the lavas of Etna* 

Among the lavas adduced by Count Borch, in favour of his hypofhefis, is that which 
flowed in 1329, which when he examined it, that is four hundred and forty-feven years 
after its eruption was covered with eight inches of earth. Yet the kva of the Arfo, in 
Ifchia, which rulhed into the fea in 1302, when I faw it in 1788, ftill preferved in every 
part its hardnefs and flerility f. 

It appears, likewife, extraordinary, that this wilier ffiould not have noticed the remains 
of another current of lava near Catania, which has been employed for two thoufand 


I do not mean, by v r hat I have laid, indiscriminately to condemn the whole \vork of Mr. Brydone, His 
Tour frequently contains fa£b and qbfervatiqili well deferring 1 attention. It is elegantly written, and the 
author was well acquainted with the fecret of exciting our curiofity, and rendering his narrative interefting; 
though frequently, with that kind of intereft which feeina more fuitable to romance than to authentic 
'hilWy. 

f Chap, V * 
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years as materials for buildings, and which retains fueh hminefs, that where the labour 
of the cultivator has not been exerted it flill continues entirely fterile. 

With refpeft to the lava of 1669, I cannot conceive how the Count could attribute 
to it an inch or more of earth, fince it is entirely dcftitute of it. Were this the fad, 
the furface of the lava mufl at leaft, in fotue few places, exhibit fome blades of grafs, 
or ftnall plants, as a ftratum of earth an inch thick would be fufikient to nourilh them; 
but we find it* on the contrary, deftitute of every vegetable, except a few lichens, which 
we know will take root and grow on the hardelt bodies, and fuch as entirely refift all 
effed of the air, as quartzes, and even on the fmooth and flippery furface of vitreous fub- 
llances* The Count, very poflibly, examined this lava in low hollow places, into which 
l he rain-water had drained, and brought down with it fome particles of eai th, that might 
have formed a thin ftratum # * 

Before 1 travelled into Sicily, I had read the eulogium beftowed on the Prince of 
Bi fear is, by Count Borcb, among other reafons, becaufe he had exerted himfelf in at¬ 
tempts to change the face of the lava of 1669, and transform the ungrateful foil into a 
fruitful garden* When I arrived in the ifland, I admired the effect of human art. In 
many places the hardeft lava had been opened by the force of mines; while in others 
it had been broken into extremely minute fragments, into which, when colleded in 
certain receptacles, feveral kinds of ufeful plants had been inferred : but, unfortunately, 
they always perifhed, though they were repeatedly planted* Some few I found living, 
ns here and there a pomegranate or an almond tree; but thefe were extremely weak 
and languid, though the broken lava among which they had taken root was mixed with 
vegetable earth* A fpecies of the Indian figf alone throve and flourished; but it is 
well known that this Ihrub delights in kvas, and that it will take root, grow to a consi¬ 
derable height, and bear fruit plentifully, on the molt fterile, In the courfe of this 
work I ffialL have occafion to treat more at length on this fubjeft. At prefont there 
only remains a large pond which has been dug in the lava of a configurable depth, 
and communicating with the water of the lea, in which are preferved different kinds 
of fifh* 

After having, for a confiderable time, examined the environs of Catania, afllfted by 
the Chevalier Gioeni, to whom I owe the moft lively and fincere gratitude for nume¬ 
rous favours, 1 let out for Mount Etna, on the morning of the 3d of September, ac¬ 
companied, among others, by Carmelo Pugliefi, and Dorninico Mazzagaglia, two 
guides extremely well acquainted with the roads* I performed the greater part of the 
journey on foot, only riding when I found myfelf fatigued. I think it feared y neceffary 
to mention, what has been fa often repeated by travellers, and therefore mult be fo well 
known, that the lower region of Mount Etna, which extends through twelve miles of 
the afeent towards the fummit, is incredibly abundant in failures and fruit trees of 
every kind J* 

It is well known that this fertility is to be aferibed to the lava, which, foftened by 
length of ume, has produced a moft fertile foil, thus compenfating paffc calamity by pre- 

■* With refprfl to the uncertainty and fallacy of any calculations deduced from the greater or lefs quan¬ 
tity of vegetable earth which may cover lavas, the reader may contelt the work of M. Dolomfeu above cited* 

f Cactus opunlfa. Linn. 

% The fertility of this region has been celebrated by the greater part of thofe authors who have written 
concerning Etna ; among which the mod: diitinguifhed are Strabo, and Fazelfd, but above all Peter Bem- 
bo, who, after having vifited lire mountain, competed an ingenious dialogue on the fubje£L It may excite 
fome furprife, that, after fo many deferiptions of this region, and after Bordli, above a century before, bad 
thought fuch a deteription fuperfluous, Mr* Brydone fhould imagine it worth while once more to recount 
the prodigies of this fertile foil* 
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fent fruitfulnefs. To this, however, the incluflry of man and arts of agriculture have 
not a little contributed; .as well as the corruption and decompofirion of Vegetables, 
which have fo great a fliare in the fructification ol the earth. Thefe lavas, however, in 
fome places, ft ill manifeft their native wildnefs, rifing above the ufeful foil, in craggy 
points and tumours, or difcovering their naked fides on the banks of rapid torrents. 
On fome declivities, where the earth has but little depth, we find trees, the roots of 
which not having been able fo penetrate the unyielding lava, have turned afuie, and 
extended horizontally along the furrace of the foil. Whence it evidently appears that 
the fertility of the inferior region depends entirely on a cruft of earth, more or lefs 
thick, without which the fame barrennefs mull take place, which, it cannot be doubted,, 
once prevailed. 

At ten in the morning, I arrived at the village ofNicolofi, (Plate I.) near Monte 
Roffo, which formerly was a plain, when in 1669, a new vortex opened, and dilgorged 
a dreadful torrent of lava, which poured headlong down until it reached the fea, where 
it formed a kind of promontory (Y). It would have been a great omifEon not to have 
vifued this mountain, though it lies a little out of the direct road to Etna. Befidesthe 
memorable eruption which has been mentioned more than once, other objects relative 
to it, which I had here an opportunity of examining on the fpot, attracted my attention. 
Among thefe was that quantity of black fand which was thrown out in that eruption 
from the new volcanic mouth, which ftiU remains, and covers an extendve plain be¬ 
yond Nicolofi, where once verdant trees flourifhed ; fome of which ftilj preferve re¬ 
mains of life, and raife their leafy branches above the changing fand. This land, which 
covers a circuit of two miles round Monte Roffo, when it was fir ft ejeded from the 
vortex, extended over a Ipace of fifteen miles; and covered the giound to luch a 
height, that the vines and fhrubs were entirely buried. Some of the finer particles of 
it were carried by the loutherly wind even to Caiabria, where they fell thick in many 
places, as we are informed by Borelli. 

As I approached the Mountain, I found the depth of the land greater, and it became 
a confiderable impediment in my way, as my leg frequently fank into it up to the knee. 
It is well known that this mountain is forked, being fo formed by the eruption, at 
which time it was called by the country people, Monte della Ruina (the Mountain of 
Ruin), and afterwards Monte Roffo (the Red Mountain), probably becaufe fome parts 
of it appeared of that colour. Borelli tells us, that its circumference at the bafe does not 
exceed two miles, and that its perpendicular height is not more than one hundred and 
fifty paces; while Sir William Hamilton eftimates its height at a mile, and its circuit at 
leaft at three. From the obfervations I have been able to make, I mull prefer the efti- 
mate of the Italian mathematician to that of Sir William. 

The accurate accounts of the fame Borelli inform us, that the gulf whence this 
eruption iflued opened on the nth of March, 1669, about the time of the fetting of 
the fun; that the lava burll forth that fame night; and that, on the 13th of the fame 
month, a Ihower of fcorise and fand began to be call into the air, which continued three 
months, and formed Monte Roffo. From among a hundred or more mountains which 
rear their heads on the fides of Mount Etna, this is the only one with the hiftory of the 
formation of which we are acquainted *. 

* Sir William Hamilton, in bis journey to Etna, fpeaking of this eruption, cites an account of it by the 
Earl of Winehdfea, who was prefent at the time, but which is more marvellous than trite. He did not ap¬ 
proach the place, but only beheld the eruption from the towers of Catania. He tells us, that the hre di¬ 
vided one mountain into two ; and that it was compofed, as were the Hones and allies vomited out (beiides 
other principles), of mercury, lead, bronze, and every other kind of metal, which alone would be iuittcient 
to deprive this account of all credit. 
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Ort examining this bifurcated mountain at the top, on the fides, and at the bottom, 
crpecially in thoi’e places where the rain-waters had produced furrows and deep excava¬ 
tions, I found it cotnpofed of different fcorix and fund, that is to fay, lava that had 
undergone various modifications, and from that fame lava which lias formed the im- 
raenfe current, as fufiiciently appears from the identity of their principles. The bate of 
this lava is the horn-ftonc: it is of a grey colour, dry in its fratlures, rough to the 
touch, of a gram moderately fine, gives [nnrks with iTeel, anu founds when ftiuck. It 
ferves as a matrix to a great'number of felt-fpathofe and flioerlaceous cryftallizatipps *. 
If from this lava we turn our'eyes to fcorim, of which Monte Roffo is principally com- 
pofed, we obferve the fame kind of bafe, containing, in like manner, Ihoerls and felt- 
fpars; except 1 only that the fcoriae have more lightnefs and friability, from their greater 
number of pores, which gives them the refemblance of certain fpunges; befides that 
they have a kind of vitreous appearance, and that the pieces on the furface are fcabrous; 
differences which arile from the icons: having been more changed than the lavas by the 
activity of the fire, and that of the elaftic gales. 

When the volcano threw up a deluge of fcorim, a great number of them muff clafh, 
be broken, and reduced to powder; thus producing fhowers of fand : whence the fand 
that covers the environs of Monte Roffo, which, from the examinations I have made, I 
find to confift only of triturated fee rite. The lava of Monte Roffo, the fcoria;, and 
the fand confift, therefore, of the fame component parts. 

M. Dolomieu having found, at Monte Roffo, great numbers of detached Ihoerls, 
of the fame kind with thofe which enter into the lava of that current; that is to fay, 
black, lamellated, flat, of a hexaedrous prifmatic form, and, for the raoft part, ter¬ 
minated by a dihedrous pyramid, he thought, with apparent reafon, that they at firft 
entered into the body of the lava; he therefore endeavoured to explain in what manner 
they were feparated from it; having recourfe to the fulphur, which, according to him, 
had fcorified the lava, but had not been able to produce the fame effeft on the Ihoerls, 
from the finall quantity of iron they contain, which, confequently, remained free and 
detached. 

It is incredible how great a number of thefe Ioofe flioerls are to be met with about 
Monte Roffo, and particularly on its top. When I was there, the fun Aiming clear, I 
faw them, in feveral places, fparkling on the ground, and I had only flightly to move 
the fcoria; and fand, to bring them to light by hundreds. They were exactly fuch as 
thev are deferibed by the French naturalift. I formed a defign to afeertain the truth 
of the theory by which he has endeavoured to explain the reparation of the flioerls from 
the lava, and when I returned to Pavia I made feveral experiments for that purpofe. As 
his hypothefis was that it proceeded from the Ihoerls containing a lefs quantity of iron 
than the lava, it was to be expe&ed that the magnetic needle would be lefs afleQed by 
the former than the latter. From the experiments I made both with the lava, or more 
properly fpeaking, its bafe, and with the detached Ihoeils, I perceived that the needle 
was attracted by the former at the diftance of one fourth, one third, and even one half 
of a line, while the attractive force of the detached flioerls a£ted on it at the diftance of 
one fourth of a line, one third of a line, and a whole line; one Ihoerl even gave ma- 
nifeft figns of attraction at the diftance of a line and a half. It is fcarcely necefiary to 
remark, that in fuch experiments every acceffary circumftance ought to be equal; that 
is, the pieces of lava ought to be equal in fize, and of the fame configuration with the 

* 1 have given a brief defcription of tins lava, as, in the prefent cafe, it feemed uecefTary ; but, in future, 
I do not propofe to deferibe the lavas and other produflions of Etna; both becaufe a month would not 
have been fufficient to have made a proper examination of them all, much lefs the fliort time I was able 
employ in this journey, and becaufe M. Dolomieu has already undertaken to give this defcription. 
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detached flioei'Is. Thefe experiments prevented my adopting the theory in queftion, 
fince they fhewed that the martial principle was much more abundant in the flioerls 
than in their bafe; contrary to the hypothefis of M. Dolomteu. Reflecting, however, 
on the phenomenon of the ifobted fhoerls, another mode of explanation occurred to 
me, which I fliall here fubmit to the judgment of the learned reader. 

Experience has fliewn that the volcanic fire which melted the lava was incapable of 
melting the fhoerls, as they are found within it as completely cryflallized, with angles as 
acute, and of the fame Iufire, as thofe which are detached among the fand and fcorite. 
As they are therefore fo refraftory to the fire, and are, befides, of a different fpecific 
gravity from the lava, it may reafonably be luppofed that, when the latter was melted, 
and in the eruption of 1669, forced by elafiic vapours to a prodigious height, where it 
was feparated into linall particles, numbers of flioerls were detached from it, and fell, 
ifolated, partly within the crater, and partly around it. As thefe fhowers of fiery lava 
continued three months, the number of flioerls which thus fell detached muft have been 
very confiderable, as we, in fafl, find them at prefent. 

The refults produced by the furnace on thefe fhoerls when detached, are very different 
from thofe they exhibit when incorporated with the lava. In the former cafe they are 
infufible, though they fhould remain there feveral days. When minutely triturated, 
indeed, their particles will conglutinate together, but without forming a compaft and 
vitreous body. The fufion, on the contrary, is perfe£t in thofe which are enveloped in 
the body of the lava. Monte Rofib, quite to the fea, abounds in fuch flioerls. A few 
hours in the furnace are fufficient to change them into a Aiming, comp aft, and ex¬ 
tremely hard enamel. Some lineament of the feltfpars contained in the lava always 
remains; but it is impoflible to difeover any traces of the flioerls, they having formed, 
with their bafe, which has gaffed into the ftate of enamel, a fimilar and homogeneous 
body. The bafe of this lava, which, as we have faid, is of horn-tlone, has therefore 
afted as a flux on the fhoerls. 

This experiment throws light on another fubject of fome importance, already men¬ 
tioned in Chap. V. which treats of Ifchia j where (peaking of the fufion obtained in the 
furnace of fome feltfpars, though detached, of fome of the lavas of that ifland, I ob~ 
ferved that it is not always true that the feltfpars are more difficult to fufe than flioerls, 
as is generally imagined. I then alluded to what is here detailed, though this is not 
the only place where that truth will be proved. 

I fliall make another remark or two on thefe flioerls. They do not belong, exclu- 
jfively, to this lava of Monte Roffo, but are found in many others of Mount Etna. 

I do not know that any attempt has been hitherto made to analyfe them chemically. 
I therefore undertook to afeertain their component principles by the procefs with afhef- 
tine earth invented by Bergman. From one hundred doeimaftic pounds of thefe fhoerls 
I obtained the following refult: 


Pounds. 

Silex - - 34*5 

Lime - - 18.7 

Iron - - 7.6 

Alum - - 12.4 

Magnefia - - 11.0 


Sum 85.2 * 


* It muft be remarked, that betides the almoft irreparable lots in manipulation, and that of the water 
pje-exiftine in the ihoerls, the lime is here deprived of the acid with which it was before combined. 
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Monte Roffb (the Red Mountain), as we have already faid, has received this name 
from feme parts of it being tinged with that colour, though there are others which are 
white, and others yellow. All thefe parts of it are found to be more or lefs decom- 
pofed, and, in general, they are only feoriae. It feems indubitable that thefe colours 
are produced by iron, changed or modified by adds* 

Some of thefe fcorise, which have not been affected by the a£tion of the acids, exhi¬ 
bit a remarkable phenomenon. They are covered with a thin coat of pellucid glafs, and 
feem as if a (beet of water had flowed over them and been/uddenly frozen. This ap¬ 
pearance, which in the neighbourhood of any other volcano would not merit a moments 
regard, is remarkable at Etna, becaufe we there meet with no vitrifications j M. Dolo- 
mieu, whofe induftry and accuracy are fo great in all his refearches, having found only 
one piece, and that of uncertain origin* 

This vitreous integument has very probably been occafioned by a more energetic 
affion of the fire. 

After I had ftaid fome time at Monte Roffh, equally to my inftru£Hon and amufe- 
ment, and had viewed with admiration the trunk and branches of that extenfive river 
of lava, which iffuing from the root of the mountain, and inundating an immenfe 
trad of country, had ruflied in^o the fea, I took my way towards the monafleryof St* 
Niccolo dell' Arena, a pleafing refting-place for travellers who vifit Etna, where I ar¬ 
rived about noon on the 3d of September. This very ancient edifice, founded on the 
lava, was the habitation of a number of Benedictine monks, who about two hundred 
years ago, in confequence of the devaluation occafioned by the lava, were obliged to 
abandon it, and retire to Catania. The injuries it has at different times fuffered are re¬ 
corded in various infcriptions frill remaining, which commemorate ruinous earthquakes, 
torrents of lava, and fhowers of fand and afhes, by which it has been damaged and 
almoft deffroyedj with the dates of the different repairs* The environs of this, place 
would /till be entirely covered with the black fand thrown up by Monte Roffb in 1669,. 
were it not that this fand becomes more eafily changed into vegetable earth than the lava \ 
and, for many years, has been planted with more than one extenfive vineyard* After 
taking a flight refrelhment in this hofpitable place, I continued my journey towards the 
furnmit of Etna, proceeding over ancient lavas, which were ftill every where unproduc¬ 
tive of any kind of vegetable. 

About three miles above San Niccolo d elf Arena, the lower region of Etna ends, and 
the middle begins, which extends for ten miles, or nearly that diftance, in a direct Iine r 
up the mountain. It is, with great propriety, called jekoofa , or the woody region * 
fince it abounds with aged oaks, beeches, firs, and pines* The foil of this region is a 
vegetable earth, generated by the decoinpofuion of the lavas, and fimilar to that in the 
lower region ; ^which lavas may not only every where be found on digging a little 
depth into the ground, but difplay themfelves uncovered in many places, as we have 
already remarked of the lavas of the other region. The. middle region is celebrated for 
its luxuriant vegetation and its lofty trees; but it appeared to me fcarceiy to deferve 
this celebrity. The trees (at leaft; in the places where 1 noticed them), and elpecially the 
oaks, which form the greateft part of this woody zone, are low, and as I may fay Hinted 
in their growth ; and would Jofe much when compared with thofe of other countries* 
The beeches, which grow only on the upper extremity of the zone, would appear mere 
pigmies, if placed befide thofe which rear their lofty heads on the Apennines and the 
Alps, This, I am of opinion, is to be attributed to the little depth of the earth proper 
for vegetation. The woods and verdure of thefe two regions, the inferior and the mid¬ 
dle, are recorded by the greater part of the writers of antiquity j fo that the commence- 
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merit of this vegetation appears to be loft in the obfcurity of time. How much more 
ancient then, muft have been the dale of the flowing of thofe lavas to the flow decom- 
pofition of which the vegetation owes its origin! 

Before the day clofed, I reached the celebrated Grotta delle Capre, but it only 
afforded us a wretched couch of leaves and ftraw. It is, however, the only place 
where the traveller can reft who willies early in the morning to reach the top of Etna, 
which is eight miles diftant. It is one of thofe caverns which we frequently meet with 
in the middle of the lavas of that immenfe mountain ; and a little higher begins the laft 
.and fublime region. Here I flopped to oafs the night; but, before I endeavoured to 
compote myfelf to fleep, I found it very agreeable to warm myfelf by a fire made with 
fome branches cut from the neighbouring trees ; as, at this height, Reaumur’s ther¬ 
mometer flood at 8} degrees above the freezing point (51 0 of Fahrenheit) ; while in 
the morning of the fame day, at Catania, it had been at 23° (72 of Fahrenheit). Call¬ 
ing my eye around the grotto, I perceived the names of feveral travellers; fome of 
them names of eminence, with the dates when they had been here, cut on the trunks of 
feveral of the oaks; but I muft confefs that I felt fome little indignation on remarking 
that among all thefe there was not one Italian name. 

1 jfhall conclude this chapter with fome remarks relative to an object that has not, to 
my knowledge, been attended to by any other traveller. We have been told that the 
grotto is called La Grotta delle Capre (the grotto of the goats) becaufe goats are ufed 
to be fliut in it, in rainy weather; that it is hollowed in the lava in the lhape of a fur¬ 
nace ; that it is furrounded with ancient and venerable oaks; that leaves, there, com¬ 
pote the beds of travellers; but no one has yet deferibed the qualities of the lava of 
which it is formed. Without pretending perfe&ly to fupply this omiilion, I fhall fay 
that the lava here is of a horn-ftone bafej that it is of an earthy texture $ and that, 
though it abounds with pores and vacuities, it has confiderable hardnefs, it contains 
fome fhoerls, and likewife two kinds of feltfpars j fome of a flat figure, which are ex¬ 
tremely brilliant in the fractures; the others of an irregular fliape, with little luftre, 
and which inanifeft a degree of calcination, though without any indication of fufion. 
A few other thin final! ftones are interfperfed in them, which from their hardnefs and 
green colour I incline to think are chryfolites; as it is known that thele noble ftones 
are found in many of the lavas of Etna. 

This lava in the furnace is transformed into an enamel full of bubbles; and as it then 
changes to a blacker colour, the white feltfpars become more confpicuous. The mag¬ 
netic needle is afted upon by it at the diftance of a line and a half. The other lavas 
of the vicinity do not differ from that of the Grotta delle Capre, or rather they are a 
continuation of the fame, even where they are covered by a ftrarum of earth and a mul¬ 
titude of trees. It is therefore evident, that this grotto has been formed from time im¬ 
memorial ; and that it is not the work of the rain-water, but has been produced by the 
action of the elaftic gafes of the lavas when they were fluid, which have generated in them 
this hollow place, as they have elfewhere many others, of which we may have occafion 
hereafter to treat. 
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CHAP. VIII.— CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNEY TO ETNA. 

Upper region of Etna—dejlitute of vegetables.—Its lavas.—View of 1 be riftng fun from tbofe 
heights.—Lavas which if tied from the principal crater of Etna in the months of July and 
Oftober 1787.— Difficulty offer offing tbofe lavas to arrive at the fummit of Etna.—After 
burning eleven months and more, feme places not yet extinguijhed—Other difficulties.— 
Arrival at the top of Etna.-Clear view of the great crater , circumference of the great 
crater, with other particulars.—Etna a bifurcated mountain. —Another [mailer crater. — 
Ob flacks ufually met with in a journey to Mount Etna - — Cmparifon of what the author 
obferved within the crater of Mount Etna , with the obfervations before made by M. Rei- 
defel Sir William Hamilton Brydone , and Borch.—Phyftcal caufvs of the changes in vol¬ 
canic craters —Ancient accounts of thefe changes.-Large maffes have fometimesfallen 
from the top of Etna into the crater.—No fenftbk diminution of the height of this mountain 
in the times of which we have any account Various phenomena obfervable in ihe fmoh 
which at different times has exhaled from the Etnean furnace.—No inconvenience experi¬ 
enced bv the author from the thinnefs of the air on the top of Etna. The effect of this dif¬ 
ferent on different individuals.—Extcffive and admirable profped from the fummit of 

Etna. 

THREE hours before day I, with ray companions, left the Grotta delle Capre, which 
had afforded us a welcome afylum, though our bed was not of the fofteft, as it con filled 
only of a few oak leaves fcattered over the floor of lava. I continued my journey to¬ 
wards the fummit of Etna and the clearnefs of the fky induced me to hope that it 
would continue the fame during the approaching day, that 1 might enjoy the extciilive 
and fublime profoeft from the top of rhis lofty mountain, which is ufually involved in 
clouds. J foon left the middle region, and entered the upper one, which ^entirely 
deflitute of vegetation, except a few bufhes very thinly fcattered. J he light of leveral 
torches which were carried before us enabled me to obferve the nature of the ground- 
over which we nafled, and to ascertain, from fuch experiments as I was able to make,, 
that our road lay over lavas either perfeaiy the fame with, or analogous to, thofe m 
which the Grotta delle Capre is hollowed. 

We had arrived at within about four miles of the borders of the great crater, when 
the dawn of day began to difperfe the darknefs of night. Faint gleams of a wbuifh 
light were fuccteded by the ruddy hues of aurora; and foon aher the lun role above 
the horizon turbid at firft and dimmed by milts,-but his rays infenfxbly became more 
clear and refplendent. Thefe gradations of the rifing day are no where to be viewed 
with Rich precifion and delight, as from the lofty height we had reached, which was 
not far from the molt elevated point of Etna. Here likewife I began to perceive the 
effects of the eruption of Etna which took place in July 1787, and which has been fo 
accurately deferibed by the Chevalier Gioeni *. Thefe were vifible m a coating of 
black fcorige at firft thiu, but which hecame gradually thicker as I approached the iutn- 
mft of the mountain, till it compofcd a ftratum of feveral palms in thicknefs. Over 
thefe iconic 1 was obliged to proceed, not without confidence difficulty anddaugne, as 
my leg at every fiep fank deep into it. The figure of thefe fcona;, the fmalleft of which 
are about a line or fomewhat left in diameter, is very irregular. Externally they have 

• His account of this eruption was printed at Catania in 1787; There is likewife a Trench tranOation at 
tbcend oi the 6 atafague Rmfonni of M* Dolonueu. , 
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the appearance of fcoria; of iron; and when broken, are found full of fniall cavities, 
which are almoft all fphericai, or nearly of that figure. They are therefore fight and 
friable; two qualities which are almolt always inseparable from fcoriae. This great 
number of cavities is an evident proof of the quantity and vigorous action of the elaftic 
fluids, which in this eruption, imprifoned in the liquid matter within the crater, dilated 
it on every fide, feeking to extricate themfelves ; and forced it, in fcoriaceous particles, 
to various heights and d(fiances, according to the refpefljve weights of thofe particles. 
The moll attentive eye cannot difcover in them the fmallefi fhoerl; either becaufe thefe 
Hones have been perfectly fufed, and with the lava palled into one homogeneous con- 
fiftence, or becaufe they never cxifted in it. Some linear feltl'pars are however found, 
which by their fplendour, femi-tranfparency, and folidity, (hew that they have fuffered 
no injury from the fire. When thefe fcoria; are pulverized, they become extremely 
black} but retain the drynefs and fcabrous contexture which they had when entire. 
They abound in iron, and in confequencc the dufi produced by pulverizing them co- 
pioufly adheres to the point of a magnetized knife j and a fmall piece of thefe fcoriae 
will put the magnetic needle in motion at the diftance of two lines. 

In the midft of this immenfe quantity of fcoriae, I in feveral places met with fome 
Jubilances of a fphericai figure, which, like the lava, were at firft fmall, but increafed 
in fize as I approached the fummit of the mountain, Thefe were originally panicles 
of lava ejefted from the crater in the eruption before mentioned, which aflumed a fphe¬ 
ricai figure when they were congealed by the coldnefs of the air. On examining them, 
I found them in their qualities perfectly to refemble the fcoritfc, and to polTefs the fame 
magnetifm. 

Only two miles and a half remained of our journey, when the great laboratory of 
nature,*inclofed within the abyfles of Etna, began its afionilhing operations. Two 
white columns of frooke arofe from its fummit; one, which was the fmallefi, towards 
the north-eaft fide of the mountain, ana the other towards the north-weft. A light 
Srind blowing from the eaft, they both made a curve towards the weft, gradually dilat¬ 
ing, .until they difappeared in the wide expanfe of air. Several ftreams of fmoke, which 
arofe lower down towards the weft, followed the two columns. Thefe appearances 
could not but tend toinfpire me with new ardour to profecute my journey, that I might 
difcover and admire the fecrets of this ftupendous volcano. The fun likewife Alining 
in all his fplendour, feemed to protnife that this day Ihould crown my willies. But 
experience taught me that the two miles and a half I had yet to go prefented many 
more obftacles than I could have imagined, and that nothing but the refolution 1 had 
farmed =to complete my defign at every hazard could have enabled me to fur mount 

them. , 

Having proceeded about an hundred paces further, I met with a torrent of lava, which 
I was obliged to crofs to arrive at the fmoking fummit. My guides informed me that 
this lava bad ifiued from the mountain in October 1787 ; and as the account of the 
Chevalier Gioeni, which I have above cited, only mentions the eruption of the month of 
July of the fame year, I Ihali here give a brief delcriplion of it, as it does not feem hi¬ 
therto to have been deferibed. 

This very recent lava extends three miles in length; its breadth is various, in fome 
places being about a quarter of a mile, in others one-third, and in others ftill more. Its 
height, or rather depth, is different in different parts; the greateft being, as far as l 
was able to obferve, about eighteen feet, and the ieaft fix. Its courfe is down the weft 
Tide of the mountain; and, like the other lava which flowed in the July of 1787, it 
iflued immediately from the great crater of Etna. The whole number of the eruptions 
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of this mountain of which we have any record, before and after the Chriftian sera, is 
thirty-one; and ten only, as we are informed by Gioeni, including that of which he 
has given an account, have iffued immediately from the higlieft crater. That which I 
obferved may be the eleventh, unlefs it fhould leather be confidered as the fame with 
that defcribed by the Sicilian naturalift, fince the interval between Auguft and October 
is a very fhort intermiffiun of reft for a volcano. The caufe of the rarity of the erup- 
dons which iffue immediately from the crater, compared with thofe which difgorge from 
the Tides, feems eafily to be affigned. The centre of this volcano is probably at a great 
depth, and perhaps on a level with the fea. It is therefore much more eafy for the 
matter liquefied by the fire, put in effervescence by the elaftic fluids, and impelled on 
every fide from the centre to the circumference, to force its way through one of the 
fides of the mountain where it finds leaft refiftance, and there form a current, than to 
be thrown up, not with Handing the refiftance of gravity, from the bottom to fo great a 
height as the higheft crater of Etna. It is evident, therefore, that the eftervefcence in 
the eruptions of the months of July and October 1787 was extremely violent. The 
torrent of the month of Oftober is every where covered with fcoriae, which refemble 
thofe ejected in the month of July in their black colour, but differ from them in the 
great adhefion they have to the lava, in their exterior vitreous appearance, their greater 
weight, and their hardnefs, which is fo great that they give fparks with fteel almoft as 
plentifully as flints. Thefe differences, however, are to be attributed only to accidental 
combinations of the fame fubftance ; the conftituent principles of the fcorise of this lava 
not being different from thofe of the detached fcorise mentioned above. Both likewife 
contain the fame feltfpar lamellae* 

This new current was however extremely difficult, and even dangerous, in the paf- 
fage* In fome places the fcorise projected in prominent angles and points, and in others 
funk in hollows, or fteep declivities ; in fome, from their fragility and fmoothnefs, they 
refeinbled thin plates of ice, and m others they prefented vertical and ffiarp projections. 
In addition to thefe difficulties, my guides informed me I fhould have to pafs three 
places where the lava was dill red-hot, though it was now eleven months fmee it had 
ceafed to flow* Thefe obftades, however, could not overcome my refolution to fur- 
mount them, and I then experienced, as I have frequently done at other times, how 
much may be effected, in difficulties and dangers like thefe, by mere phyfical courage, 
by the affiftance of which we may proceed along the edge of a precipice in fafety; while 
the adventurer who fuffers himfelf to be furprifed by a panic fear will be induced cow¬ 
ardly to defift from the enterprise he might have completed* In feveral places, it is 
true, the fcorise broke under my feet \ and in others I flipped, and had nearly fallen 
into cavities from which I fhould have been with difficulty extricated. One of the 
three places pointed out by the guides had likewife, from its extreme heat, proved 
highly difagreeable; yet at length I fur mounted all thefe obftades and reached the 
oppofite fide, nor without making feveral curfcry obfervations on the places whence 
thofe heats originated. Two large clefts, or apertures, in different places appeared in 
the lava, which there, notwithftanding the clearnefs of the day, had an obfeure rednefs y 
and on applying the end of the ftaff which I ufed as a fupport in this difficult journey 
to one of thefe, it prefenrly fmoked, and immediately after took fire. It was therefore 
indubitable that this heap of ejedled lava ft ill contained within it the active remains of 
fire, which were more manifeft there than in other places, becaufe thofe matters were 
there eolie&ed in greater quantities. 

1 had yet to encounter other obftades. I had to pafs that trad which may properly 
be called the cone of Etna, and which, in a right line, is about a mile or fomewhat more 
vol. v. l in 
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in length, r I his was extremely fteep, and not !efs rugged, from the accumulated 
fcorim which had been heaped upon it in the la ft eruption, the pieces of which were 
neither connected together, nor attached to the ground ; fo that frequently, when I 
ftepped upon one of them, before I could advance my other foot, it gave way, and 
forcing other pieces before it down the fteep declivity. Carried me with it, compelling 
me to take many fteps backwards inftead of one forwards. To add to this inconveni¬ 
ence, the larger pieces of fcorise above that on which I had ftepped, being deprived of 
the fupport of thofe contiguous to them, came rolling down upon me, not without dan¬ 
ger of violently bruifmg my feet, or breaking my legs. After feveral ineffeftu.il at¬ 
tempts to proceed, I found the only method to avoid this inconvenience, and continue 
my journey, was to ftep only on thofe larger pieces of fcorisc which, on account of their 
weight, remained firm; but the length of the way was thus more than doubled, by 
the circuitous windings it was neceffary to make to find fuch pieces of fcorim as from 
their large fize were capable of affording a liable fupport. I employed three hours in 
palling, or ratherdragging myfelf, to the top of the mountain, partly from being unable 
to proceed in a right line, and partly from the fteepnefs of the declivity, which obliged 
me to climb with my hands and feet, fweating and breathlefs, and under the necdlity 
of flopping at intervals to reft, and recover my flrength. How much did I then envy 
the^good fortune of thofe who had vifited Etna before the eruption of 1787, when, as 
my guides allured me, the jjoumey was far lefe difficult and laborious! 

I was not more than a hundred and fifty paces diftant from the vortex of the cone, 
and already beheld clofe to me, in all their majeftv, the two columns of fmoke. Anxious 
to reach the borders of the flupendous gulf, I fummoned the little flrength I had re¬ 
maining to make a laft effort, when an unforefeen obftacle for a moment cruelly re¬ 
tarded the completion of my ardent withes. The volcanic craters, which are ftill 
burning more or lets, are ufually furrounded with hot iulphureous acid lleams, which 
iffue from their tides, and rile in the air. From thefe the fummit of Etna is not ex¬ 
empt ; but the Jargeft of them rofe to the weft, and I was on the fouth-eaft fide. Here 
likewife four or five ftreams of fmoke arofe from a part fomewhat lower, and through 
thefe it was neceffary to pals; fmee on one fide was a dreadful precipice, and on the 
other fo fteep a declivity, that I and my companion, from weaknefs and fatigue, were 
unable to afeend it; and it was with the utmoft difficulty that our two guides made 
their way up it, notwithHanding they were fo much accuftomed to fuch laborious expe¬ 
ditions. We continued our journey, therefore, through the midft of the vapours; but 
though we ran as fafl as the ground and our flrength would permit, the Iulphureous 
fleams with which they were loaded were extremely offenfive and prejudicial to refpi- 
ration, and affefted me in particular fo much, that for fotne moments I was deprived 
of fenfe ; and found by experience how dangerous an undertaking it is to vilit volcanic 
regions infefted by fuch vapours. 

Having paffed this place, and recovered by degrees my former .prefence of mind, in 
lefsthan an hour I arrived at the utmoft fummit of Etna, and began to difeover the edges 
of the crater; when our guides, who had preceded me at feme diftance, turned back, 
and haftening towards me, exclaimed in a kind of tranfport, that I never could have 
arrived at a more proper time to difeover and obferve the internal part of this flupen¬ 
dous volcano. The reader will eafily conceive, without my attempting to deferibe it, 
how great a pleafure I felt at finding my labours and fatigue at length crowned with 
fuch complete fuccefs. This pleafure was exalted to a kind of rapture when I had 
completely reached the fpot, and perceived that I might without danger contemplate 
this amazing fpeftacle. I fat down near the edge of the crater, and remained there two 

10 hours. 
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hours, to recover my ftrength after the fatigues I had undergone in my journey. I 
viewed with aftonifhment the configuration of the borders, the internal fides, the form 
of its immenfe cavern, its bottom, an aperture which appeared in it, the melted matter 
which boiled within, and the fmoke which afeended from it. The whole of this ftu- 
pendous feene was diftinclly difplayed before me; and I fhall now proceed to give forne 
defeription of it, though it will only be poflible to prefent the reader with a very feeble 
image, as the fight alone can enable him to form ideas at all adequate to objects fo grand 
and aftonilhing. 

The upper edges of the crater, to judge by the eye, are about a mile and a half in 
circuit, and form an oval, the longeft diameter of which extends from eaft to weft. 
As they are in feveral places broken, and crumbled away in large fragments, they ap. 
pear as it were indented, and thefe indentations are a kind of enormous fteps, formed of 
projecting lavas and fcorite. The internal lides of the cavern, or crater, are inclined in 
different angles in different places. To the weft their declivity is flight: they are more 
fteep to the north ; ftill more fo to the eafl; and to the fouth-eaft, on which fide I was, 
they are almoft perpendicular. . NotwithSanding this irregularity, however, they form 
a kind of funnel, large at the top, and narrow at the bottom, as we ufually obferve in 
other craters. The fides appear irregularly rugged, and abound with concretions of an 
orange colour, which at firft I took for fulphur, but afterwards found to be the muriate 
of ammoniac, having been able to gather lome pieces cf it from the edges of the gulf. 
The bottom is nearly a horizontal plane, about two-thirds of a mile in circumference. 
It appears ftriped with yellow, probably from the above-mentioned fait. In this plain, 
from the place where I ftood, a circular aperture was vifible, apparently about five poles 
in diameter, from which iffued the larger column of fmoke, which I had feen before I 
arrived at the fummit of Etna. I (hall not mention feveral ftrearns of fmoke, which 
arofe like thin clouds from the fame bottom, and different places in the fides. The 
principal column, which at its origin might be about twenty feet in diameter, afeended 
rapidly in a perpendicular direction while it was within the crater; but when it had 
rifen above the edges, inclined towards the weft, from the action of a light wind, and 
when it had rifen higher, dilated into an extended but thin volume. This fmoke was 
white, and being impelle'd to the fide oppofite that on which I was, did not prevent my 
feeing within the aperture; in which I can affirm, I very diftinftly perceived a liquid 
ignited matter, which continually undulated, boiled, and rofe and fell, without fpreading 
over the bottom. This certainly w as the melted lava which had arifen to that aperture 
from the bottom of the Etnean gulf. 

The favourable circumftance of having this aperture iqimediately under my view 
induced me to throw into it fome large ftones, by rolling them down the fteep declivity 
below me. Thefe ftones, which were only large pieces of lava that I had detached 
from the edges of the crater, bounding down the fide, in a few moments fell on the 
bottom, and thole which entered into the aperture, and ftruck the liquid lava, pro¬ 
duced a found fnnilar to that they would have occafioned had they fallen into a thick 
tenacious pafte. Every ftone I thus threw ftruck againft and loofened efthers in its 
paffage, which fell with it, and in like manner flruck and detached others in their way, 
whence the founds produced were confiderably multiplied. The ftones which fell on 
the bottom rebounded, even when they were very large, and returned a found different 
from that! have before deferibed. The bottom cannot therefore be con fid ered a only 
a thin cruft ; fince, were it not thick and folid, it niuft have been broken by ftones fo 
heavy falling from fo great a height. 
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This defcription will perhaps be better underftood by an infpeaion of Plate II.*, which 
exhibits the fummit of Mount Etna furrounded with large pieces an.I mafles of lava; 
AAA reprefents one edge of the lava of 1787, which iffiied from the upper crater. 
B B the circumference of the crater, with its cleft C C, through which the internal 
part is difcernible. D the flat bottom of the crater. E the aperture in the botrom, 
from which the larger column of fmoke F F arofe ; which aperture, though it was on 
one fide of the bottom, is, for the greater perfpicuity, reprefented in the middle. 
GG that part of the edge of the crater from which its internal part is moil diftin&Iy 
vifible, and where the defign of it might moll conveniently be taken. H H the fmaller 
column of fmoke to the north-eaft. 

To fatisfy one emotion of curiofity, is frequently to excite another. I had at firft 
approached this volcano with a kind of fuperllitious awe. The hiftories of every age, 
the relations of travellers, the univerfal voice of Europe, had all contributed to infpire 
thofe who Ihould adventure to vifit it with dread : but as at this time it feemed to have 
laid afide its terrors, and was in a ftate of perfeff calnmefs and tranquillity, I was en¬ 
couraged to become more familiar, and to endeavour to pry into more of its fecrets. I 
have already obferved that the fide of the crater to the weft is of a more gentle declivity 
than the others; and I therefore conceived that this might ferve me as a ladder to de- 
feend to the bottom, where I might have added to the obfervations I had already made, 
other novel and important facts. But the perfons whom I had brought with me as 
guides would not confent that I Ihould expofe rayfelf to fuch danger. They could not, 
however, prevent me from making at my eafe the obfervations I have here publilhed, 
and walking leifurely about the fummit of the mountain, notwithftanding the dangerous 
confequences with which they threatened me; telling me that, Ihould the wind change, 
the column of fmoke mull be turned towards us, and might deprive us of life by its 
peftilential fumes ; that befides, we were not certain that the lava at the bottom, which 
now appeared fo calm and ftill, would long remain in the fame ftate; but that it was 
poflible, from circumftances difficult to forefee, that it might be thrown up on a hid¬ 
den, and punilh our imprudent curiofity by burying us beneath the fiery ruin; in fup- 
port of which fuggeftion they produced feveral inftances of hidden and molt unexpected 
eruptions. 

We have feen above that there were two columns of fmoke arihng from Etna. It is 
to be remarked that, befides that point of Mount Etna on which I flood, there is ano¬ 
ther to the north, a quarter of a mile higher, and which renders the fummits of Etna pro¬ 
perly bifurcated. Within the firft prominence is funk the crater I have deferibed; and 
on the fide of the other is the fecond, from which afeends a leffer column of fmoke.. 
The fecond crater is fmaller by about the one half than that I have already deferibed ; 
and the one is feparated from the other only by a partition of fcorim and accumulated 
lava, which lies in the direftion of from eait to weft. I made my obfervations on this 
fecond crater from a final! diftance; but it was impoffible to advance to it, on account 
of the numerous and thick ftreams of fmoke by which it was furrounded. This, how¬ 
ever, was no great difappoiritment, after having feen and examined the principal crater, 
which is that whence feveral currents of lava had iffued in 1787. I ought certainly to 
confider myfelf as extremely fortunate, in being able to gratify my curiofity with fo 
near and diftinft a view of the objects I have deferibed; as the guides allured me that, 
among all the times when they had conduced ftrangers to the fummit of Etna, this was 
the only one in which they had a clear and undifturbed view of the internal parts of 
that immenfe gulf. After my return to Catania, the Chevalier Gioeni like wife declared 

* The learned may confult the original. The drawing h raiferable. 
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to me that in all his different excurfions to that mountain, he had never had a good for¬ 
tune fimilar to mine; and that a month before my arrival he had made a journey to Etna 
with the Chevalier Dangios, furnifhed with the necellary inftruments to afcertain accu¬ 
rately the height of the mountain ; but when they had arrived at the foot of the cone, 
where they had propofed to begin their operations, they were obliged to return back 
from the obftacles they met with, which, to lay the truth, are commonly neither few nor 
fmall. 

Etna rifes to a prodigious height above the level of rhe fea, and its fummit is ufually 
covered with fnows and ice, and obfeured with clouds, except when the latter are low 
and range along the fides. The winds likewife frequently blow with fuch violence that 
perfons can fcarcely keep their feet, not to mention the acute cold which benumbs the 
limbs. But the molt formidable impediments to the progrefs of the adventurers who 
attempt this perilous journey, are the ftreams of fulphureous vapour which rife on the 
fides, and the thick clouds of fulphureous fmoke which burl! forth from the mouth of 
the volcano, even when not in a date of agitation. It feems as if nature had placed 
thefe noxious fumes as a guard to Etna, and other fiery mountains, to prevent the ap¬ 
proach of curiofity, and fecure her inyjQrerious and wondrous labours from difeovery. 
I fhouid, however, juftly incur the reproach of being ungrateful, were I not to acknow¬ 
ledge the generous partiality file appeared to manifell towards me. At the time I made 
my vifit the fky was clear, the mountain free from fnows, the temperature of the at- 
mofphere not incommodious, the thermometer {landing at feven degrees above the 
freezing point (48° of Fahrenheit),, and the wind favouring my defign, by driving the 
fmoke of the crater from me, which otherwife would alone have been fufficient to have 
fruftrated all my attempts. The ftreams of fmoke I met with in my way were indeed 
-.fomewhat troublefomc, but they might have been much more fo; though, had our 
guides conducted us by another road, as on my return to Catania I found they might 
have done, we fhouid have efcaped this inconvenience. 

It here will not be improper to compare thefe obfervations on the crater of Etna 
with thofe of Baron Riedefel, Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Brydone, and Count Boreh ; 
as fuch a comparifon will fiiew the great changes which have taken place in this vol- 
canp within the fpace of twenty years; that is, from the time when it was viftted by 
Baron Riedelel in 1767, to that of my journey in 1788. At the time when that tra¬ 
veller made his obfervations, the crater was enlarged towards the eaft, with an aperture 
which now no longer exifts. He has not given the meafure of its circuit, nor has he 
mentioned the interior afpect of the crater; probably becaufe he had not feen it, having 
been, as I imagine, prevented by the quantity of fmoke which he tells us continually 
afeended from it. 

It is worthy of notice, however, that at that time there was not at the bottom of the 
crater the hard flat furface I have defcribed ; fince rheftones thrown into it did not re¬ 
turn the fmalleft found. Within the gulf itfelf was heard a noife fimilar to that of the 
waves of the fea when agitated by a tempeft, which noife probably proceeded from the- 
lava within the bowels of the mountain, liquefied and in motion. We may hence con¬ 
ceive how eafily a volcano may begin to rage on a hidden, though before apparently in 
a (late of complete tranquillity; for if we fuppofe a fuperabundant quantity of elaftic 
fubftances to have been luddenly developed in the liquid lava of Etna, either at the time 
when Baron Riedefel vifited the crater, or when I obferved it in a date of flight commo¬ 
tion within the gulf, it mu ft immediately have fwelled in every part, beating violently 
againft the fides of the caverns in which it was imprifoned, thundered among the deep 
cavities, and burfting forth through the fides, have poured out a river of firej or fhouid 
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its violence have been there refilled, it would have milled up within the cratei, until it 
overflowed its brink, and deluged the fides ot the mountains with its ton ents. 

Sir William Hamilton, on the 26th of Oftober, 1769, arrived at thefurmmt of Etna 
with great difficulty, on account of the fnows he met with in his way, the feventy ot 
the atmofphcre, the fulphureous vapours, and the violence of the wind. He was un¬ 
able to view dillinaiy the lower parts of the crater, being prevented by the great quan¬ 
tity of fmoke which iflued from it; though when this ftnoke was fometnnes driven away 
by the wind, he could dilcover that the crater was lhaped like a funnel, dimmii.ung 
until it ended in a point; and that this funnel was incrufted over with fait and iulpliur. 
The crater was two miles and a half in circumference. „ 

From the time therefore of the journey of Baron Riedefel to that of Sir V, illuvn a- 
milton, the crater muff have undergone great changes in its ftrudure; iinceit the hones 
that were thrown into it gave no indications to the ear that they ftruck again !l any 10 k 
body, it is manifeil that there mu ft then have been an abyfs as well as a tunnel; and as 
the funnel terminated in a point when it was obferved by Sir W llharn Hamilton, it is 
evident that the flat bottom I have deferibed, and which was about two-thirds ot a mile 

in circuit, did not then exift. . -, n. 

The internal Tides of the crater. Sir William tells us, were covered with a emit ot 
fait and fulphur ; but he does not fpecify the nature of the former; and though, the 
pretence of the latter is not improbable, he might have been led into a nut < 'e y ‘ 
yellow colour, and have taken the muriate of ammoniac (fal ammoniac) for iulpliur, a. 
I did before I had examined it. Sir William has not told us that he made any examin¬ 
ation at all; and it is probable that he judged only from the appearance it printed to 

^ i He < obferves ) laftly, that the crater was two miles and a. half in circumference; an 
eftimate which may be made to agree with mine by neglecting the partition which lepa- 
rates the greater crater from the iefs, and confidering them both as one. 1 he n - 
Aetwo circumferences, according to the eftimate I have given would not then grea ly 
differ from the meafure of Sir William Hamilton. Nothing hkewife can be more pro¬ 
bable, than that among the various changes that have happened to Etna, this partition, 
by which the great crater is divided into two parts, has been produced. 

Omitting the obfervations of Mr. Brydone, that “the tremendous gulf of Etna, fo 
celebrated in all ages, has been looked upon as the terror both of this and anothe. hie, 
that it infpires fuel awe and horror, that it is not fueling that it has been confident 
as the place of the damned:” and other fimilar phffofophical refleftions which he has 
employed : and confining ourfelves to what he aQualiy faw on the 29th of May, 1770, 
we learn from him that «the crater was then a circle of about three miles and a halt in 
circumference; that it went Ihelving down on each fide, and formed a regular hollow, 
like a vaft amphitheatre; and that a great mouth opened near the centre ’ ■ 

From the time of the journey of Sir William Hamilton therefore, to that of the vifit 
of Brydone, that is to fay within the fhort fpace of a year, various changes had happened 
to this volcano, by the enlargement of its crater, and a fpacious aperture formed in 1 s 

Count Boreh appears to have wifhed to exceed the three other travellers in bievity, 
relative to this fubjeft ; fince he only tells us that he arrived at the mountain on t e 
j6th of December 1776, and that the crater of Etna is formed like a funnel. He add;, 
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however, what is worthy of notice, that the fummit of Etna is bifurcated, as I obferved 
it to be; a circumftance not noticed by others. Sir William Hamilton even affirming 
that the fummit of the mountain is Angle ; whence we may conclude that one of thefe 
fummits has been produced fince the time of the journey of Brvdone, in 1770. 

On comparing the above-cited oblervarions, made within the fpace of twenty-one years, 
we may perceive how many changes have taken place in Etna during that interval; and 
as within that time the mountain has fufFered only two violent coflvulfions, in the erup¬ 
tions of 1781 and 1787, it is evident that even in the ftate of apparent inaCtion, it ftill 
internally exerts its force. 

To thefe obfervations, it may, likewife, not be without utility to add thofe of Mi D’Or- 
vilte. He afcended Etna in 1727, and remarked two craters ; one larger than the 
other. The latter he only mentions, but the former he deferibes at fome length. Its 
circumference was perhaps fomewhat more than four mites. From it iflued clouds of 
fmoke and reddifh flames. Thefe however did not prevent his approaching to the edge 
of the gulf; though to prevent the danger of falling into it, he and his companions 
fattened themfelves to a rope held by three men. On looking into the crater, they were 
unable to difeern the bottom, on account of the flames and fmoke: they only obferved 
that a conical hill formed of lava, role in the middle of the crater, the top of which they 
eftimated to be fixty feet below them ; and they were able to fee perhaps about fixty 
lower; where they conjectured the circuit of this hill might, be from fix hundred to 
eight hundred feet *. 

We have here a remarkable circumftance relative to Etna, as it appeared in the time 
of M. D’Orville, and not obferved by any one of the four travellers above cited—L 
mean the conical bill within the crater. Every obfervation therefore, tends to confirm 
the inconftancy of the internal configuration and dimenfions of this volcano. It is an 
extmguiflied forge, which in proportion to the violence of the fire, to the nature of the 
foffil matters on which it aCts, and of the elaftic fluids which urge and fet it in motion, 
produces, deftroys, and re-produces various forms. The ufuai and natural figure of the 
fummit of a volcanic mountain is that of an inverted concave cone within, and one folid 
and ereCt without; and fuch a configuration, in countrieswhichare.no longer in a ftate 
of conflagration, is one of the rnoft certain indications of the exiftence of an ancient 
volcano. This cone, however, is liable to very great changes; according to the greater 
or lefs fury of the volcano, and the quantity and quality of the matters ejected. Its 
internal part, from more then one cauie, is expofed to continual violence and change. 
The prodigious cavities of the mountain make it almoft appear fufpended in the air. It 
may eafdy therefore give way, and fall in; efpecially on the violent impulfe of new matters 
which endeavour to force a pafiage through the upper part; in confequence of which 
the inverted cone may, according to circumftances, prefent the appearance of an aper¬ 
ture, or whirlpool, or a gulf. Should the liquid lava pafs through the aperture, and 
continue there fome time, its fuperficies by the contaCt of the cold air lofing its heat gra¬ 
dually, would congeal and form a cruft or folid plain; and fhould the fluid Java beneath, 
afterwards aCt forcibly on this cruft, it might burft it, or make a paflage where it found 
leaft refiftance; in which cafe the melted lava would occupy that aperture. Should 
then the cruft, inftead of afeending in a fingle body, be forced up in. finall fragments, 
thefe cooled in the air, would fall down in immenfe quantities^within the crater, and 
from the effeCt of the laws of gravity, mult accumulate in the figure of a cone. Thefe 
theoretical conjectures, if they do not perfectly explain, may at leaft enable us to ccn- 

* Jacobi Philippi D’Orville Sicula. 
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ceive the nature of the caufes which have produced the difference of appearance obferved 
at different times in the crater of Etna, 

It is much to be regretted that we have no hiftory of Etna; which, did we poffefs it, 
muft greatly contribute to elucidate the theory of volcanos, and the caufes of the vari¬ 
ous changes which have taken place at different times, in the fummit of this mountain. 
That fuch changes have happened, is evident from the few but valuable notices concern¬ 
ing Etna, which we find in ancient authors. Of thefe I fhall briefly date two or three 
which appear to be of moil importance. 

I fhall firfl produce the authority of Strabo, though he was not himfelf an ocular wit- 
nefs, but relied on the information of others, who had vifited Etna, and from whom he 
received the account, “That the fummit was a level plain of about twenty ftadia in cir¬ 
cumference, furrounded by a brow or ridge, of the height of a wall; and that in the 
middle of the plain arofe a fmoky hill, the {moke of which afcended in a direct line, to 
the height of two hundred feet 

If we confider this defcription as accurate, the crater of Etna was at that time fur- 
rounded by a brow or ridge, which I lhould explain as the fides or edges ; and in the 
lower part, was feparated by a mount rifing in the middle f. _ The fame geographer re¬ 
lates, that two men having ventured to defcend upon the plain, were obliged immedi¬ 
ately to return, from the violence of the heat J. 

Solinus tells us that there were two craters from which the vapours iffued§. 

Cardinal Bembo likewife found two craters on the fummit, the one higher than the 
other, and about as far diftant as a (tone might be thrown from a fling. The extreme 
violence of the wind, and the exhaling fumes, prevented him from approaching the upper 
crater. The lower he found to be formed like an immenfe pit, and furrounded with a 
plain of no great extent, which was fo hot that he could not bear his hand on it. From 
its mouth, as from a chimney, continually iffued a column of ihioke. 

Of the other crater which he could not obferve himfelf, he received a defcription at 
Catania from a monk, who, he allures us, was a man deferving credit, and well ac¬ 
quainted with fuch fubjects. He informed him that this crater was fituated on the high- 
eft part of the fummit of Etna; that it was about three miles in circumference; formed 
like a funnel; and that it had in the middle a fpacious cavity. He afferced that he had 
made the circuit of it, along a kind of narrow ridge; that from time to time, it threw 
out ftones and burning matters to a confiderable height, roaring and fhaking the 
ground ; but that in the intervals when it was undiftorbed, he had obferved it without 
danger or difficulty. 

In the time of Fazello, however, who vifited Etna after Cardinal Bembo, there were 
no longer two craters, but only one ; the circumference of which, as he informs us, 
was four miles. It had the ufual form of the funnel, emitted fire and thick finoke, but 
at intervals was calm, and might be approached; at which times a fubtemmeous noife 
was heard, and a found like that of the boiling of an immenfe caldron on a vaft fire. 

* Oi S’ovj vswrl WKJfSwTSf Zirryvih an insi-sStw area iezan s-«S»aw nw jrEfifttljw, xXtiOftsw 
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v\gj; oy*]i ii«jconi.‘if sroLrn tj: y-aena:. 

f This obfervalion agrees will) that of D’Orville mentioned above. I find likewife that fimilar mounts 
have fo met! rets been thrown up within the crater of Vefuvius. De Bolus Ijlorhx di vaij inctndj del 
V‘tfwoio ^ n 
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0 ^ f 11 Etna; verticc hiatus duo funt, craieres uominati, per quos eruclatus crumpit vapor. Cap. xi. 
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Thele obfervations were made by him in 1541, and 1554; in both which years the 
crater appears to have been tingle V 

Thete tew citations appear to me fufficient to {hew what changes have taken place in 
the fummit of Etna, relative to number, the form, and the fize of its craters, according 
to the different effects of its conflagrations at different times. But there is likewife 
another alteration, which fhould not be paffed unnoticed, deferibed by two writers who 
them lei ves obferved it, Fazello and Borelli j I mean the falling in and abforption of the 
extreme fummit of Etna within its crater. The former of the above-mentioned authors 
relates, Tthat in his time there arofe in the mouth of the crater, a little hill, ifolated 011 
’ every fide, which formed the vertex of the mountain ; and which in a terrible eruption 
fell into, and was buried in the gulf, thus enlarging the crater, and diminifliing the 
height of the mountain. This hill itfelf had been produced by a former eruption 
in 14441* 

In like manner, Borelli informs us that in the conflagration of 1669, the fummit of 
Etna, which role like a tower to a great height above the part which is level, was 1 wal¬ 
lowed up in the deep gull J. 

I have already faid, that when I vifited Etna, its fummit was divided into two points, 
or little mountains, one of which rofe a quarter of a mile above the other. I fliould 
not be furprifed were I to hear that in fome new and fierce eruption, the higheft of thefe 
had fallen in, and the two craters become one of much larger dimenfions. We know 
that the fummit of Vefuvius has fometimes fallen down in the fame manner; nor does 
it appear difficult to aflign the caufe. It feems to admit of no doubt that the higheft 
parts of Etna, and other mountains which vomit fire from their fummits, have their 
foundations on the fides of the crater, which extend to an immenfe depth. In any vio¬ 
lent earthquake therefore, or impetuous'fliock of the lava endeavouring to force a paf- 
fage, it may cafily be imagined that thofe foundations mud be torn up and broken away, 
and the fummit of the volcano fall and be loft in the gulf. 

Thefe dilapidations have not however, from time immemorial, produced any fenfible 
diminution of the height of the fummit of Etna ; fmee the lofies occafioned by fome 
eruptions are repaired by others which follow. This may be inferred from a pheno¬ 
menon ufually infepavable from the fummit of Etna, though by rare accident, not ob- 
fervable at the time of my journey; I mean the ice and fnow with which it is covered. 
Had any confiderable decreafeof the height of the mountain taken place, in confequence 
of the fummit repeatedly falling in, in former ages, the ice and fnow would not certainly 
in a climate fo mild, have continued to envelope the top of the mountain as they now do, 
even during the greateft heats of fummer. But this continual refidence of the fnow 
and ice on Etna has been celebrated by all antiquity; for near obfervation was not ne- 
eeffary to alcertain this phenomenon, fince it is diftinftly apparent at the diftance of a 
hundred miles. Adjcendit ea regie (fays Fazello, fpeaking of the upper region of Etna) 
pajfiium millia fere xii.; qua per byemem tota nhibus obfita extrcmifque frigorihm riget 
per aftatem quoqtte nulla jut parte nec canitie nec gelu caret: quod equidem admirations dig* 
mm eft ; cum vertex inccndia props fempiternajtigi fiammarum eruitatione inter nives ipfas 
pariat , enutriat, ac continue A ** This region extends nearly twelve miles j and even in 
fummer, is almoft perpetually covered with fnow, and extremely cold; which is the 
more wonderful as the fummit continually produces, noun files, and pours forth flames 
amid the ice and fnmv with which it is enveloped.” 
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Solinus and Silius Italicus give the fame defcription. The former fay s—Mirim eft 
quod in ilia ferveniis naturae pervicada mixtas ignibiu {./Etna') nives prqfert: et licet vaftis 
cxundet incendiis , aprica canite pcrpetuo brunalm detinct faciem *■ “ Etna* in a wonder¬ 

ful manner, exhibits fnows mixed with fires ; and retains every appearance of the fe- 
verefl winter amid her vafi. conflagrations.” 

Silius Italicus has the following lines; 

Summa cana jugo cohibit (mirabtle di£\u) 

Vietnam fiamrrus glaciem, ittemoque rigore 
Arden tea horrent fcopult; fUtveitice celll 
Coll is hyems, calidaque ntvem tegit atra fa villa f 

(t Where burning Etna, towering, threats the ikies, 
ft 9 Mid flames and ice the lofty rdckl arife ; 

The fire amid eternal winter glows, 

And the warm &#ic& hide the hoary fuows. M 

And fince I have quoted a poet, I will cite two others; Claudian and Pindar; as it is 
fufficiently evident that poetry here muft exprefs truth and not fidtion. 

<c SedquamvU nimio fervens exuberet aefl u, 

Scit nivibus fervare fidem : pariterque favillis 
Durefcit glades, tanti fecura vaporis, 

Arcano defen fa geim fumoque fideli 
Larnbit contiguas inuoxia fiamma pruinas % 

Amid the fires accumulates the { now, 

H And ftoft remains where burning afhes glow ; 
u Q J er Ice eternal fweep th' ina&ive flames, 

« And winter, fpite of fire, the region claims.” 

Thus the Latin poet; but the Greek has given us a pi&ure of Etna much more 
highly coloured, reprefenting it not only as the eternal abode of fnows, but as the co¬ 
lumn of heaven, to exprefs its aftonifhing height. 

f# Kiw 

J AlhiX TTfiSVETf* 

XtwQf nth?# f,” 

i —— (i Snowy Etna, rmrfe of endlefs frofl f 
14 The mighty prop of heaven 

It is to be remarked that Pindar lived five hundred years before the Chriftian Kra. 

I now return from this digreffion, which though not indeed very fhort, appears to 
me perfeftly appropriate to the fubjeft; and proceed to. refume my naiTative. I fhall 
firft l'peak briefly of a phenomenon relative to the fmoke which arifes from the crater 
of Etna, and which was feen differently by Mr. Brydone, Count Borch, and myfelf. 
Mr. Brydone tells us that “ from many places of the crater iffue volumes of fulplmre- 
tjus fmoke, which being much heavier than the circumambient air, inftead of rifing in 
it, as fmoke generally does, immediately on its getting out of the crater, rolls down 
the fide of the mountain like a torrent, till coming to that part of the atmofphere of 
the fame fpecific gravity with itfelf, it {hoots off horizontally, and forms a large track in 
the air according to the dire&ion of the wind.” 

j Pind. Pyth. Od. i. 
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On the contrary, the fmoke when feen by Count Borch, at the intervals when the air 
was cairn, arofe, perpendicularly, to a great height, and afterwards fell, like white 
fleeces, on the top of the mountain. I Ihall not pro fume to doubt thefe two fads, 
though I obferved neither of them. The two columns of fmoke which I faw, though 
bent fomewhat from the perpendicular by the wind, afcended with the ufual prompti¬ 
tude of ordinary fmoke, (a certain proof that it was confiderably lighter than the am¬ 
bient air,) and, when at a great height, became extremely rarefied and difperfed. This dif¬ 
ference in the appearance of the fmoke as obferved by the two authors before mentioned 
and myfelf, may arile not only from the gravity of the air on Etna being different at 
different times, but idfo from the diverfity of the fmoke, which may be fometimes lighter 
and fometimes heavier than the air that furrounds it; differing in its nature according 
to the quality of the fubftances from which it is produced. Such a variation in its 
fpecific gravity muff induce us to conclude that the bodies which burn within the crater 
are fpecifically different. 

The effects of the air at the fummit of Etna, as experienced by myfelf and fame of 
the travellers I have before cited, were likewife different. Sir William Hamilton tells 
us, that the thinnefs of that fluid occafioned a difficulty of refpiration ; and Count 
Borch appears to have experienced a ffill greater inconvenience of that kind, fmee he 
fays—“ The rarity of the air on this mountain is extremely fenfible, and almoft renders 
that fluid unfit for refpiration.” Oil the contrary, Baron Riedefel felt no fuch effect, 
as far, at leaft, as we can judge from his own words. “ I did not perceive, as feveral 
travellers have afferted, that the air here is fo thin and rarefied as to prevent, or at leaft 
greatly incommode, refpiration.’* Mr. Brydone has faid nothing on the fubject, and 
his filence may induce us to couelude that he experienced no difficulty, 

I, my fervant, and the two guides, fuffeved no inconvenience from the air. The ex¬ 
ertions we had made, indeed, in climbing up the craggy fteep declivites which fur round 
the crater, produced a Ihortnefs of breathing j but when we had reached the fummit, 
and recovered from our wearinefs by reft, we felt no kind of inconvenience, either while 
fitting, or when, incited by curiofity, we went round and examined different parts of 
the edges of the crater. The fame is affirmed by Borelli: JEqus bene re/piratio in 
cacumine JEtnes abfolvitur , ac in. Iccis fubjeSis campejiribus —“ Refpiration is performed 
with the fame eafe on the top of Etna, as in the country below.” 

Several writers have treated of the difficulty of refpiration experienced by thofe who 
travel over high mountains, and other inconveniences to which they are expofed; but 
none, in my opinion, more judicioufly than M. Sauffure, in his Travels among the Alps. 
The obfervations he has made appear to me to explain the caufe of thefe different ac¬ 
counts, relative to the effeft of the air on the top of Etna. When the height above 
the level of the fea was two thoufand four hundred and fifty poles, or nearly fuch, which 
he found to be that of Mount Blanc, every individual felt more or lefs inconvenience 
from the rarefaction of the air, as happened to himfelf and nineteen perfons who accom¬ 
panied him, .when in Augull 1787, he afcended that mountain. But when the eleva¬ 
tion was much lefs, as for example, nineteen hundred poles, fome of thefe perfons felt 
no difficulty, among whom was this naturalift; though he confeffes that he began to 
experience inconvenience as he afcended higher. We have not indeed any certain ob¬ 
fervations relative to the exaCt height of Etna, as is fufficiently proved by the different 
eftimates given by different naturalifls, Signor Dangios, however, aflronomer at 
Malta, in the year 1787, meafured the height of this mountain by a geometrical me¬ 
thod, and the public anxioufiy expects the refults, which will fatisfaCtorily folve this im¬ 
portant problem. In the mean time, from comparing the meafures hitherto affigned, 
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ihc elevation o ; Etna above the level of the fea is probably fomewhat lefs than nineteen 
hundred poles. Hence we underhand why reflation, in many peri'ons, is not incom¬ 
moded while the contrary happens to others, according to the different flrenglh and 
hjibit of body of different individuals. 

After haying, for two hours, indulged my eyes with a view of the interior of the 
crater, that is, in the contemplation of a fpeftacle which in its kind, and in the prefent 
age, is without a parallel in the world ; I turned them to another feene, which is like- 
vyife unequalled for the multiplicity, the beauty and the variety of the objefts it pre- 
J.ents, In fa ft, there is, perhaps, no elevated region on the whole globe which offers, 
at one view, fo ample an extent of fea and land as the fuinmit of Etna. The firlt of the 
fublime objefts which it prefents is the immenfe mafs of its own coloffal body. When, 
in the country below it, near Catania, we raife our eyes to this fovereign of the moun¬ 
tains, we certainly furvey it with admiration, as it rifes majefticaUy, and lifts its lofty 
head above the clouds; and with a kind of geometric glance we eftitnate its height 
from the bate to the fuinmit: but we only fee it in profile. Very different is the ap¬ 
pearance it prefents, viewed from its towering top, when the whole of its enormous 
bulk is fubjefted to the eye. The firfl part, and that neareft the obferver, is die Upper 
Region, which, from the quantity of fnows and ice beneath which it is buried during 
the greater part of the year, may be called the frigid zone, but which, at that time, 
was divefted of this covering, and only exhibited rough and craggy cliffs, here piled on 
each other, and there feparate, and rifing perpendicularly; fearful to view and impof- 
itble to afeend. Towards the middle of this zone, an aflemblage of fugitive clouds, ir- - 
radiated by the fun, and all in motion, increafed the wild variety of the feene. Lower 
down, appeared the Middle Region, which, from the mildnefs of its climate, may merit 
the name of the temperate zone. Its numerous woods, interrupted in various places, 
feem, like a torn garment, to difeover the nudity of the mountain. Here arife a multi¬ 
tude of other mountains, which in any other fituation would appear of a gigantic fize, 
but are but pigmies compared to Etna. Thefe have all originated from fiery eruptions. 
Laftly the eye contemplates, with admiration, the Lower Region, which, from its vio¬ 
lent heat, may claim the appellation of the torrid zone j the inofl extenfive of the three, 
adorned with elegant villas and caftles, verdant hills, and flowery fields, and terminated 
by the extenfive coaft, where to the fouth. Hands the beautiful city of Catania, to which 
the waves of the neighbouring fea ferve as a mirror. 

But not only do we difeover, from this aftonifbing elevation, the entire mafly body 
of Mount Etna; but the whole of the ifland of Sicily, with all its noble cities, lofty hills, 
extenfive plains, and meandering rivers. In the indiftintt diftance we perceive Malta; 
but have a clear view of the environs of Meflina, and the greater part of Calabria j 
while Lipari, the fuming Vulcano, the blazing Stromboli, and the other Eolian ifles, 
appear immediately under our feet, and feem as if, on Hooping down, we might touch 
them with the finger. 

Another objeft no lefs fuperb and majefiic, was the far-flretching furface of the fub- 
jacent fea which furrounded me, and led my eye to an immenfe diilance, till it feemed 
gradually to mingle with the heavens. 

Seated in the rnidH of this theatre of the wonders of Nature, I felt an indefcribable 
pleafure from the multiplicity and beauty of the objc&s I furveyed j and a kind of in¬ 
ternal fatisfaftion and exultation of heart. The fun was advancing to the meridian, un- 
obfeured by the fmalleH cloud, and Reaumur’s thermometer Hood at the tenth degree 
above the freezing point. I was therefore in that temperature which is mod friendly to 
man \ and the refined air I breathed, as if it had been entirely vital, communicated a 

vigour 
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vigour and agility to my limbs, and an activity and life to my ideas, which appeared to 
be of a celeftiai nature. 

Not without regret, I, at length, recollected it was time to return, and relinquiih this 
enchanting fccne; fince I had determined to pafs the enfuing night at San Niccolc* 
dell’ Arena, to avoid the hard bed and inconveniences of the Grotto delle Capre. I 
had refolved, likewife, to return to Catania by another way, ill order to examine objects 
which might render my journey of greater utility. The road I took, the objects which 
prefented themfelves, and the oblervations I made on them, I flial! relate in the follow¬ 
ing chapter. 

CHAP. IX.— RETURN FROM MOUNT ETNA TO CATANIA. 

Manner in which the Author defended with eafe andfecurityfrom thefummit of Etna .— 
Materials of which the Torre del Filofefo is compofed .— Confirmation that the lava which 
flowed in October 1787, is flill internally penetrated by thefire.—The obfervation that 
the fccondary mountains on the Jtdes of Etna are of volcanic origin, not novel but ancient. 
—Probability that Monte Roffo was the refult of a partial eruption which bad no com¬ 
munication with the crater of Etna.—~ Another eruption from the fides of Etna which had 
?io connection with that crater.—Great want of water experienced by the pcafants who 
inhabit Etna, from a long dry feafon.—Affecting incident art fmgfrom this ciratmfiance .— 
A fcarcity offerings common in vokanized countries.—The Scogli de Ciclopi , or Rocks of 
Cyclops.—Some of them , but not all , of a prifmafic conformation.—Zeolites found on 
tkefe rocks.—Vitrification of thofe zeolites in the furnace.—Pumices not found on Mount 
Etna , as has been affirmed by Count Borch, and others.—Animals obfer-ved by the Au¬ 
thor in the Middle and Upper Regions of Etna.—Two mufeums in Catania already 
known to firangers , and a third lately efiablifhed, valuable for its contents.—Natural 
Hifiory little cultivated at Catania , with refpcEl to that part which relates to the 
mineral kingdom ; hut more relatively to the animal. 

THE afeent up the deep and craggy cone of Etna, though not more than a mile in a 
direft line, coft me, as I have already laid, three hours of laborious and fatiguing exer¬ 
tion. It feetns fcarcely neceflary to fay that the defeent employed me leis time, but the 
difference greatly exceeded my expectation. I found that to effeft this defeent nothing 
more was required, but to fix my feet firmly oil fome large piece of fcorise, and balance 
my body, fmee that piece, from almoft the fmalleft impulfe I could give it, would Aide 
fwiftly down the defeent, and convey me to a confiderable diftancc, till flopped by the* 
accumulation of the leffer pieces of fcorise which it drove before itwhen l had only to 
felecl another large piece, on which I again glided down as before; only taking care, 
with the ftafFI held in my hand, to turn afide the pieces of fcorise which followed me in 
my defeent, that they might not ftrike againft and wound my legs. In this manner, in 
a few minutes, I arrived at the bottom of that declivity. 

A little below the fummit of Etna, are the ruins of a very ancient fabric, called La 
Torre del Filofofo, the Tower of the Philoiopher; it having been pretended, and be¬ 
lieved by many, that it was built by Empedocles, that he might fix his habitation in a 
place convenient for obferving the conflagrations of Etna. Others imagine it to have 
been an ancient temple, of fome deity ; while others have conjedhired "that it was a 
watch-tower, built by the Normans to obferve the motions of their enemies, and give 
notice of them, by fome fignal, to the different bodies of troops fcattered over the ifland. 

It 
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It is very apparent that thefe, and other opinions which I omit for the fake of brevity, 
are very incoitdufive with refpefl to the real afe and defign of this ruined edifice, which 
could but little attract the notice of hiftory. I did not viiit it in my journey to Etna, 
having been conducted another way by my guides. Nor fiiould 1 have regretted not 
having feen it, had I not reflefted, that the great antiquity of the fabric might juftty ex¬ 
cite a curiofuy. to examine the materials, and alccrtain whether they were la teriti trust or 
volcanic. This induced me, after I had returned to Italy, to write to the Abbate Fran- 
cefco Ferrara, at Catania, a perfon well verled in the fcience of nature, requdling him 
to fend me, to Pavia, Id me fpecimens of the materials of which the Torre del Filofofo 
was competed, lie very politely complied with my requclt, and I found on examina¬ 
tion, that thefe materials were of the following kind : they oonfift, firft, of a cement of 
lime, which, by length of time, has become carbonate of lime; in which cement were 
incorporated great numbers of pieces of black cellular fcorim of lava ; but fo changed 
by the effedt of time, that many of them were become externally pulverulent, and in¬ 
ternally extremely friable. The fhperls they contained had likewife loft, at the fpper- 
fieies of the fcoria:, their natural lineaments, and all their luftre, and were become to 
loft that they might every where be cut with the point of a penknife. This cement was, 
in thefecond place, united to two kinds of lava, which exhaled an argillaceous odour in 
their fractures, and had for their bafe the horn-ftone. One of thefe was very compact, 
extremely hard, of a ferruginous colour, a fine grain, with numerous fcltfpar points 
fcattered in it. The other was a grey colour, of rather a fine texture, and contained an 
incredible quantity of feltfpars j fo that when viewed with a lens, by the clear light of 
the fun, it appeared extremely brilliant. The materials, therefore, of this edifice, what¬ 
ever was its original deftination, were, in part taken from the place, with the addition 
of a cement of lime, to give the building the neceffary foiidity *. 

-1 afterwards, again crofted the lava which flowed in October 1787, and, as I returned 
by a different way, 1 found inyfelf near another part of it, where it fUJl remained ex¬ 
tremely hot; which tended to confirm me in my opinion that the internal and central 
part of this lava ftill contains a very aClive and ftrong fire- 

Having reached the middle region, I afeended fome of thofe mountains which I had 
oblerved from the fummit of Etna, and which, from their conical figure, and the ca¬ 
vity at their top, clearly fhew that they are the. productions of firef. I was, in fact, 

convinced 

* I lime wad. in the works of ionic travellers, that fragments of brick and marble are found in the Torre 
dtl Filofofo; hut the Abbate Ferrara lias a (lured me that fuch fragments no longer exift, 

f l had at firft helieved that the uhiervaiion that thefe mountains are truly volcanic was of late date, re. 
fetring it 10 Sir William Hamilton, who has deferibed their conical farm, and the crater, or incavation at 
their iummit; but 1 find it to he very old, fince it is mentioned by Corelli, and, before him, by Favcllo. 
The following air the worth of the foimcr : " Extant tied urn in fummitate /Etna;, fed etiamin cjus dorfo, 
cainpeftrts voragittrs, qut* habciit fere omnes peculiarem nionticulam adtullar verruca: in animalis cate ex- 
jiniu-Clic ; funtque predifti colics valde acclives, hnbciitqtic figurant coni acutanguli piano parallclo bad 
drill r.li; rt in fummitate cujilllibet eoruin linuofa car it as reperhur, a quanlim (lammerc. arena;, et glarn; c<i- 
muiit.”—•• Extindt vortices (or craters) are found not only on the fummit of Etna, but alfo on the fides. 
Tlnv have alnuil- all of them their peculiar hills, projecting like a wart on the (kin of an animal; which 
hills arc extremely ilccp. and have the figure of a rectangular cone differed parallel to its bafe. At the top 
0/each is ajimious cavity, from which formerly ilfucd (lames, fand, and lava.” 

We know that hy ghtrta he means lava ; in fa A, at Catania, it is ftill called fiiara 

Fazello had hr foie oblerved and deferibed thefe volcanic hills. His words arc ; *' Plutimns praeterta 
nemorofos ct editos offendimus colics, quorum cacumina voragines, licet filvcfcentes, exlubehant, Eos vc- 
.terem.effe materiam ex vifcerihns moiitis olim proditam, poftremi prdlhivii hiatus, qui fimilem fere for mam, 
f-nataf'iue rccens habtt arbores, argudbat.”—" We likewife find feveral lofty hills, the tops of which, 
though overgrown with wood, exhibit the appearance of craters. The mouth of the laft eruption, which 
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convinced that they bear unequivocal marks of the effects of that definitive agent in an 
accumulation of lavas, fcaris, and volcanic fand. 

Another enquiry relative to thefe mountains here naturally fuggefis itfelf. Is their 
origin derived from the melted matter contained within the imtnenfe abyis of Etna, 
which, unable to reach the crater, from the exceffive height, has burlt forth through its 
fides, and thus formed thefe mountains ? or, as is perhaps more probable, have they 
been produced by particular conflagrations and eruptions which have no communication 
with the immenfe furnace within the crater ? I know that the generality of voleanifts 
embrace the former opinion, and rejed the latter with contempt; and 1 find, that, 
whenever the lefler mountains are produced on the fides of the principal volcano, by 
the means of eruptions, they ufually have recourfe to this hypothecs for the explication 
of the caufe. Thus, fince the eruptions of lava which have iffued from the crut r of 
Vefuvius are much more numerous than thofe of Etna, they endeavour to account for 
the difference, by alleging that, in confequence of the final! height of the former vol- 
cano, the lava can more eafily reach the crater ; whereas, in the latter, it is compelled 
to force a pafiage through the fide, from being unable to rife to fo prodigious an 
elevation. 

I readily admit, that this frequently happens; but inftances may certainly be cited 
which afford ftrong reafons to believe that the production of the lateral mountain arifes 
from partial eruptions, which have no communication with the principle crater. Of 
this Monte Roffo is an example. In the morning of the nth of March 1669, a 
vaft cleft opened not far from the place in which, afterwards, Monte Roffo urofe, 
and extended for the fpace of ten miles, in the dire&ion of the grand crater of Etna. 
On the night following, in the place where this mountain now Hands, another 
large cleft opened, from which were immediately ejected immenfe clouds of fmoke* 
and Jhowers of melted ftones, preceded by a tremendous noife and violent concuflions 
of the earth. 

On the night of the 12th a river of lava poured down ; and the next day a prodigious 
quantity of fand and ftones was thrown out. Yet during all thefe lubterranean thunders, 
convulsions of the earth, ftreams of lava, and ftiowers of ftones, the upper crater of 
Etna was perfeftly undiflurbed, and only, from time to time, emitted fome light (moke 
which had before iffued, and is ufually in its greateft ftate of tranquility ** I know 
not whether I am miftaken in confidering this as a probable proof that there is no com¬ 
munication between the higheft mouth of Etna, and the new one which has opened In 
the fide fome miles diftant from it, I have obferved likewife, with Borelli, that the 


j$ nearly of the fame Form, and already bears trees, renders it probable that they arc computed of the mailer 
anciently ejected from the bowels of the mountain.'” 

The fame obfervation is likewife repeated by D J Orville, who, in 1727, vifiled Etna —** Codes hi non fohim 
circum magnum creterem (iEtnae), verum etiam inde per circuit urn vlgintl mille pafTuum et ultra in toto, 
monte difperli funt. Gmnes has colles aliquando igneam materiam e fummo Venice rjedfle, omnia fuadent; 
et in multis hujus rei adeo aperta extant veftight, ut nemo dubitare poflk. Quin ipfe in culmine colfh il- 
litis, quern mte fimilep diximus, pofitos In verticibus noitnullorum cratercs deprefTos, et plane undjqne lap!- 
dum exudorum congeriecircnndatt>3 animadvertf ,J ” t£ Thefe hills are not only found adjoining to the great 
crater, but are difperfed in a circuit of twenty miles and more, and, indeed, throughout the whole moun¬ 
tain. Every appearance proves that all thefe hills have once ejected a Eery matter from,their fummks; 
and m many the traces of this are fo evident, that it Is impoUIbie to entertain a doubt.. The remains of 
craters are apparent, and they are frequently fimounded with accumulations of burnt ftones. 

Thus we find the defcription given by the Englifh naturalift of this lefler volcanic mountain, had been 
preceded by that of a Sicilian, an Italian, and a Dutch writer, all eye-witneffcs of what they defer [bed, 

* Borelli, ubi fup. 

higheft: 
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liighefl crater, having remained filent and at reft until the twenty-fifth day, afterwards 
began to rage with the fame fymptoms of finoke, thunders, earthquakes, and ejected 
land and ftoites; and in fin?, by the ruin of its funraiit, precipitated and buried in its 
gulph. It feems extremely probable, that this change has been effected by the breaking 
away of the ftony mafs which leparated the old and new gulphs, in confequence of which 
the fire and efFervefcent matters forced their paflage, and difcharged themfelves from an¬ 
other opening at the l'ummit of the mountain. 

We niRft'not omit to notice another fa& related by the fame writer, which, though 
jt does not ld'pcct the formation of any mountain on the fides ot Etna, independent 
of a communication with its higheft crater, may authorize us to conclude, that Ionic 
lateral gulph may open and dilgorge fiery torrents without any fuch communication. 
Such an eruption happened in 1636, when the ground, nine miles from thefummitof 
Etna, opened in two places, and poured out two torrents of lava without any appear¬ 
ance of fire or fmokc at the fummit of the mountain. It is very probable that we fhould 
have accounts of other fimilar eruptions, and other mountains formed on the lides of 
Etna, had the ancients ftudied and recorded the conflagrations of that mountain, in the 
manner the moderns have begun to obferve and deferibe them. . . 

Whatever may be the‘matters which caufe and continue volcanos, it is only neceilary 
that they fliould exift and take fire in a place that has no communication with the central 
volcano, to produce partial eruptions and mountains, which may very naturally be fup- 


pofed to happen. , 

After having flept at San Niccolo dell Arena the night preceding the 5th or Septem¬ 
ber, I fet out early the next morning, taking my way by the Rocks of the Cyclops , cele¬ 
brated for the bafalriform lavas of which they confift. In this part of my journey I con¬ 
tinually palled over lavas, and through feveral villages built upon them. 

A fliort time before I reached the rocks I was in fearch of, a feene prefented itfelf, 
w hich, though foreign to my fubjeft, the fentiment of humanity and companion we feel 
oil witnelling the misfortunes of our fellow-creatures will not permit me to pafs in 

Mount Etna has at HU times been very deficient in fprings; but when I was there the 
fcarcity of water was extreme, not a drop of rain having fallen for nine months; and 
-the rain-water which the peafants of thefe places had collected in cifterns being ex- 
haufted, they were obliged to go in fearch of it to thofe parts of the mountain where a 
fcanty fpring might flill be found. T. hough in my journey up Etna I had luflicient realon 
to notice this fcarcity of water, by being made to pay for it much dearer than for wine 
at Catania, I was much more convinced of it when, on my way, 1 faw a number ot 
women and girls carrying barrels as beafts of burden, to fill with water at a fpring on 
one fide of the road. But the feene which made the greateft impreflion on me, I met 
with on my return, in the vicinity of Jaci; where I faw more than one hundred poor 
mountaineers of both fexes, who had come thither to quench their thirft at a ftream of 
water which iflued from the midft of the lava. It ftrongly excited my pity to fee thefe 
wretched peafants* all bare-footed* expofed to a burning fun* for the heat was then 
very great in thofe low parts of the mountain} and labouring and fweating under the 
load of large earihern veffels, which they had brought on their fhoulders and heads, a 
diftance of more than ten miles, to carry home water. When they came within fight 
of the fpring, they exerted all the ftrength they retained, haftened their weary fteps, 
and when they reached it, began to drink with extreme eagernefs, without for a long 
rime taking away their lips. How much was my commiferation increafed, when they 
informed me they were obliged to perform this laborious journey every day, that is, to 
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employ the whole day in it; travelling from the time of fun-rife till noon to reach the 
fpr ing and from noon to the dufk of the evening to regain their habitations, and carry 
refrefhment to their parched families! While I was liflening to their fad ftory, it 
chanced that one of them, a boy about thirteen years of age, infetting down theveffel 
he carried on his Ihoulder, let it flip, I know not how, out of his hand, and it broke 
by the fall. Words can fcarcely deferibe the confternation, grief, and anguilh, with 
which he appeared transfixed at the accident, while with bitter tears and in broken ex¬ 
clamations he lamented his misfortune, and expreffed his fears of the confequences he 
apprehended to himfelf, from his being thus difebled from carrying home to his thirfty 
parents the expected fupply. As little is it poflible to deferibe the joy, delight, and 
lively fentiment of gratitude which he expreffed, on my giving him a finall piece of 
money that he might buy, in a neighbouring village, another veffel to replace that 
which was broken, and complete with the ufual fuccefs his laborious journey. 

Etna is not alone fcantily fupplied with fprings. I have obferved a fimilar fcarcity of 
them in the Eolian or Lipari iflands, as we lhall fee in another part of this work; and 
if I am not miftaken, the fame want of them will be found in other volcanic countries; 
the c?ufe of which appears to me evident. The rains which defeend on mountains of 
this kind, either fell on bibacious tufas or fcoriaceous matters, in which they fink deep 
without again appearing on the furface in the lower places, becaufe they meet with no 
argillaceous or ftony ftrata to detain them; whereas fuch ftrata are frequent in moun¬ 
tains not volcanic, and produce numerous dropping fprings, fountains, and fources of 
rivers, as we find in the Alps and Apennines. 

When again the rains fall on the folid and compaft lavas, they do not fink into them, 
but run down their declivities, forming indeed rivers and torrents, in the rainy feafon, 
but never true fprings. In feveral parts of Etna, and efpecially near the Grotta delle 
Capre, I have feen large furrows hollowed in the lavas, by the continued a&ion of the 

Two hours after noon I arrived at the rocks of the Cyclops; which are likewtfe 
termed iflands, becaufe furrounded by the fea, though they are fcarcely a Hone’s throw 
from the fhore on which the village of Trezza Hands, ft is poflible that they might 
once make a part of the Tides of Etna, and have been feparated from them by the fea ; 
or they may have been thrown up out of the water by partial eruptions. I examined 
them, firH making the circuit of them in a boat, and then.afcending them to obferve 
their parts. 

It is immediately apparent that feme of thefe rocks confift externally only ot priimatic 
columns, which fall perpendicularly into the fea, in feme places of the length of one 
foot, in others two, and in others more; but it is certain that other parts of thefe rocks 
have not the leaf! prifmatic appearance, and are only full of very irregular fiffures, 
which have divided them into irregular pieces, as we frequently fee in common lavas. 

The rocks of the Cyclops prefent another objeCt which has not efcaped the acute 
examination of M. Dolomieu; I mean the numerous and various zeolites of great 
beauty which are found on their furface, and even in the middle of their fubftance, where 
there are fmall pores and cavities. That naturalift thinks, with great reafon, that thefe 
noble Hones, after the congelation of the lavas derived their origin from the waters 
which filtrated through them, and held in folution the particles proper for the pro¬ 
duction of zeolites. It would be a ufelefs labour were I to attempt their defeription after 
it has been fo well given by M. Dolomieu ; I fliall, therefore, only mention what I ob¬ 
ferved in them when I examined them in the furnace. 
iroL. v. w 
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If we take fmall pieces of lava, detached from the rocks to which the zeolites adhere^ 
leave them for fome time in the fire, and obferve them after they have cooled, the fol¬ 
lowing are the refults: 

The zeolites, though the lava, their matrix, has not undergone a complete fufion, 
are vitrified, and have flowed, over the furface of the lava, forming a leaf of glafsj 
but the greater part become giobules, which, from their lucid milky whitenefs, refem- 
ble pearls. When examined with the lens, thefe globules are found to be full of cracks, 
probably caufed by the fudden removal of the lavas from the furnace into the cold air. 
This glafs is femi-tranfparent and hard. If we break the pieces of lava expofed to the 
fire and examine the fraftures, we fhall find that only a femi-vitrificarion has taken place 
in the zeolites they contain. Some of thefe zeolitic lavas are of a homogeneous fubitance, 
but others include fmall fhoerls. The magnet attrafts the powder of them, and fome 
have polarity, attraaing one end of the magnetic needle, and repelling the other. 

I have but a few obfervations more to make, relative to Etna. Count Borch, not 
perfectly fatisfied with the received divifion of the mountain into three regions, the 
lower, the middle, and the higher, has added a fourth, which he calls the region of 
fnow; and each of the four regions he again fubdivides into feveral diffrifts, I lhall 
not difpute with him thefe minute diftinftions, which, whether they tend more to clear- 
nefs or confufion may be difficult to determine. 1 lhall only make fome brief re¬ 
marks on his diftrift of fcorise, in the fecond region, of which he fays; “ The diftrift 
of fcorize contains a furface of two miles entirely covered with pumices, allies, and 
fcorke.” 

Without noticing the fcorim and allies, I know not what he underftood by pumices. 
The truth is, that Etna affords none, as Dolomieu, who fo minutely examined the 
mountain, has exprefsly afferted ; and, as I took nearly the fame road with Borch, 1 
mull have met with them had they been fo plentiful as he defcribes. The Chevalier 
Gioeni, likewife, in his account of the products of the eruption of i/^ 7 j delcribing one 
which, in its configuration refenibles the porous pumices of Lipari, remarks that this is 
the firft time that Etna has ejefted fuch a kind of Hone *. .... 

In my journey to Etna, and on my return, at the fame time that I examined volcanic 
obi efts I did not negleftto obferve whether the two more elevated regions of the moun¬ 
tain were inhabited by animals. A little beyond Monte Roffo, I bought five partridges 
(Tetrao rufus Lin.) of a fportfman, who had fliot them at the upper extremity of the 
middle region. Thefe I had roafted at San Niccolo dell’ Arena, and they furniffied me 
with two good meals. In croffing the lame region I met with feveral birds of the tit- 
moufe fpecies {Varus major; Farm cwruleus Lin.), a kite {Fulco mfom), three jays 
(Corvus glandularius)) two thruflies (Turdus mfcimrus') ; and feveral ravens and crows 
(Corvus corax ; Corvus corone ) .* half way up the higher region I faw no other animals, 
except fome lion-ants f Pdyr?HcieoTi Jbrniicarum Linn which made their pit-rails in tne 
duft of the lavas. There were feveral of them in a dully corner of the Grotta delle 
Capre. As they live by enfnaring other fmall animals, and efpecially ants in the flip- 

* Borch is not the only perfon who has fallen into this error. Sir William Hamilton, when he vificed 
Etna, found there no pumices ; but he was told by the Canon Recupero of Catania that the mountain pro¬ 
duced them : the Canon, however, it is well known, was unacquainted with the Grit principles of lithology. 
Baron ‘R fed eft 3 , who, in this part offcience,"was perhaps r.ot fuperior to the Canon, fstys that pumice js among 
the numberof ftoties tje^ted by Etna ; and joins with it the fand-ftoue; a production which, according to thyfe 
hefl acquainted with the mineralogy of volcanos, is as much a Granger to Etna as the pumice. One of thefe 
writers may, probably,, have induced M. Sage to alTcrt that *' Etna throws out a great quantity of pu¬ 
mices.” This grofs error was probably occafioned by the rcfcmblance which to perfons little acquainted 
with fuch fubftances, fcorix and cellular lavas appear to have to pumices. 
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pery pits they form; it may be neceffary to obferve, that thefe are not wanting there, 

though I did not fee them. , 

Thr city of Catania, during my flay there, amply afforded me the means of amufe- 
ment and inftrudion. The two Mufeums, the one belonging to the Prince di Bifcari, 
and the other to the Benedidine Fathers, befides the various objects they contain rela¬ 
tive to the arts and antiquities, are alfo f'urnilhed with a collection of natural produc¬ 
tions, and will be found to correfpond to the great expectations that may have been 
formed of them from the advantageous deferiptions of Riedefel, Brydone, and Botch. 
That of the Prince is diftinguilhed byfome rare Ipecimens which might adorn the rich- 
eft and molt extenfive collections. But in that city a third rnufeum, hitherto little 
known, becaufe it is new, is beginning to fiourifh. It may be faidit is yet in its infancy; 
but the’ infant may become a giant. The poffeffor and founder of it is the Chevalier 
Gioeni. His firft intention was to colled the mod curious and interefting productions 
of the Sicilian fea; and he has fucceeded admirably. We here find dry preparations 
of the fillies moft remarkable for their form or the rarity of their fpecies. Among the 
numerous families of zoophyta, the alcyonia, the antipathes, the cellularim, theefeharae, 
the pennatulse, the fertularise, the milleporse, and the ifides (coral), arc not wanting; but 
the madrepore and the gorgonae are the moft confpicuous for their beauty and rarity. It 
is equally well furniflied with fpedmensof the principal cruftaceous animals of that fea, 
but the numerous and chofen colledion of thofe of the teftaceous kind is the principal 
ornament of the mufeum. With refped to thefe, we find a pradice adopted we meet 
with in no other cabinet. As there are foine extremely minute ftiells, in fuse not exceed- 
ing a grain of fand, which it is impofiible to view diftindly with the naked eye, they are 
as it were loft in the greater part of other mufeums; but here they are placed, me¬ 
thodically diftributed, at the bottom of fmall tubes, at the other end of which is a lens; 
bv the aid of which the eye is enabled to difeover the beauty of the colours, the pecu¬ 
liarity of the involutions, the infinite variety of the forms, the windings of the apertures, 
the cavities, prominences, points, threads, &c. In fine, thefe points of organized 
matter, by this means, equally with the larger cruftaceous animals, afford pleafure 
to the ’eyes of the curious, and ufeful inftrudion to the learned, for charaderizing 

^ VheTcbevalier Gioeni, in confequence of his refearches relative to thefe aquatic ani¬ 
mals, has diftinguiftied himfelf by the difeovery of a new genus of multivalve conchylia, 
which he has already made known ; but he will do himfelf much more honour by the 
publication of a work on the fubjed on which he is now employed. 
v has not confined himfelf to marine produdions, but has extended his diligence 
to terreftrial; and the neighbouring volcano has added to his colledion. We here 
find fpecimens of all theEtnean produds; and amid the multitude of various lavas he 
has colleded, he has difeovered a new fpecies, w hich he has denominated fibrous. The 
method he has adopted of placing the different lavas with the ftones and primitive rocks, 
from which they derive their origin, is highly inftrudivc. 

Equally conducive to the advancement of knowledge is the numerous fenes of tefta¬ 
ceous foffils, which he has colleded with great labour to the north-eaft of Etna, in a 
fituation more than three hundred poles above the level of the fea. Thefe extremely 
rei'emble the natural which are now found in the neighbouring waters. But as the time 
when the fea reached to that height is certainly anterior to the annals of hiftory, of what 
great antiquity mull the volcano be which exifted before that epocha! 
b The produdions of this part of Sicily are accompanied with thofe of the reft of the 
ifland. We find a noble colledion of marbles and jafpers, with various minerals, and 
cryftallized fulphurs, 
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Though this Mufeum deferves great commendation for the multiplicity and choice of 
the objects collected within a few years, it perhaps deferves Hill greater praife for the 
accurate and judicious manner in which every part of it is fyftematifed ; a regulation ex¬ 
tremely neceffary in every collection, and which it is to be wilhed might be introduced 
into the two other mufeums before mentioned. 

I have been fomewhat more diffufe in my defeription of this collection, becaufe it me¬ 
rited to be known to foreigners who, fhould they chance to vifit Catania, may by its 
means procure information of various productions of Sicily and the neighbouring fea, 
which they might elfewhere feek in vain. 

The Chevalier Gioeni is profeffor of natural hiftory in the univerfity of his country, 
which can likewife boaft of other men of genius, principally in polite literature. The 
natural fciences, efpecially thoi’e which have relation to the foftil kingdom, are not the 
molt cultivated ; lefs I believe from indifpofition towards them, than from want of en¬ 
couragement. It is not the fame with refpect to the other two kingdoms. While I 
was at Catania, I had the honour to receive vifits from feveral perfons of learning; and 
I found that more than one of them had read with advantage the works of Bonnet, 
Bulfon, and Duhamel. Among them may be diftinguiihed the Abbate Don Francefco 
Ferrara, who afforded me the opportunity of examining the materials of the Torre del 
Filofofo. The tafte for thefe extenfive branches of natural hiftory mull become greater, 
and fpread more extenfively, from the laudable example fet by Signior Ferrara, who 
has lately publilhed in Sicily, The Contemplation of Nature of the philofopher of Geneva 
(Bonnet) : to which he has added, bolides my notes and thofe of others, a great number 
of his own, replete with learning and good fenfe, which mull render fuch a work ftill 
more valuable* 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 

THE LIPARI ISLANDS. 

INTRODUCTION, 

The vulcanization of thefe iflands known to the ancients , and flud'ted by feveral of,the mo¬ 
derns.—A wide field for obfervation, neverthelefs , left for others. — Felicuda, and Ahcuda , 
two of thefe iflands,firjl examined by the author. 

THE Lipari iflands are fituated in the Mediterranean, between Sicily and Italy, and 
are called the Eolian ifles, from JEolus their reputed king, but more generally the 
Lipari iflands, from the name of the principal and larged. Though they were anciently 
known to be volcanic, and therefore were called vulcanian, it is only in modern times 
that their volcanization has been confidered as an interelling objefl of the refearches ot 
the philofopher, who labours to promote the knowledge of nature. M. de Luc, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hamilton, and the Commendator Dolomieu, in this refpeft, particularly deferve 
notice. 

The former of thefe naturalifts, in the year 1 757, vifited Volcano, one of thefe iflands, 
and made a number of obfervations; efpecially with refpedk to the principal eircura- 
ftances relative to its extenfive crater. 

The fame ifland, as well as that of Stromboli, exercifed the curiofity of Sir William 
Hamilton; though he only faw it at a diftanee, as he was returning from Meffina to 
Naples, in the year 1768. The accounts of thefe two writers will be related and exa¬ 
mined in their refpettive places. 

But much more complete and interefting, relative to volcanic enquiries, is the infor¬ 
mation we received from the Commendator Dolomieu, in his work entitled “ A Voyage 
to the Lipari Iflands *.” The field, however, in which he laboured is fo extenfive and 
produ&ive, that there is ftill room for new and abundant harveils. Thefe iflands are 
ten in number, and he remained there only eight days, circumftances perhaps not per¬ 
mitting him a longer flay. Some of them, it is true, are very fmall; yet others would 
require many weeks to examine them minutely. Among the latter is the ifland of Li¬ 
pari, which is nineteen and a half Italian miles in circuit. 

Thefe confiderations, therefore, far from caufing me to abandon my defign of vifit- 
ing and examining thefe countries, rather increafed my defire to carry my plan into exe¬ 
cution ; and the work of M. Dolomieu itfelf gave the laft impulfe to my determination. 
With a candour worthy of himfelf, he thus concludes his obfervations : “In the defcrip- 
tion I have given of the Eolian ifles, I do not pretend that I have been able to point out 
every thing interefting which they contain, or entirely exhaufted the fubject} I rather 
hope that I /hall excite other travellers, who have more time at their difpofal, to examine 
them with attention $ in which cafe, I can allure them, they will be rewarded with a 
much more abundant harveft than that I have reaped.” 

lihall conclude with adding that two of thefe iflands, Felicuda and Alicuda, were not 
vifited by this naturalift j and it was no fmall gratification to me to recollect that I was 
the firft who had examined them. Wherever I have been preceded by M. Dolomieu, 
I Ifaall not fail to notice it to the reader j and, while I relate my own obfervations, Ihall 
be careful to do juftice to his difcoveries. 


* Viaggio alk Ilolc di Lipari. 
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CHAP, X. — STROMBOLt. 

The fires of this volcano viftble by night at the difiance of a hundred miles.*—Their apparent 
internment—Intermfilom in' the fmoke feen by day.—Shoals of dolphins met with near 
this ifland .—■ Appearances obferved in the fmoke of the volcano^ when feen at afmalldifi 
tame*—Explojiom of the volcano,—The alterations in the volcano fymptoms of the changes 
of the aimofphere^ according to the opinion of the people of Stro?rbolL—Signs of good and 
bad weather deduced fro?n thefe alterations*—Qlfervatlons on ihefe progno/lks made by 
the author during a flay of five-and thirty days*—-Phenomen of the volcano obferved at 
the dfiance of two miles from the crater.—Quality of the ajh.es ejected at that time . - Qua¬ 
lity and origin of thefand which occupies a confide cable pari of the fiand.—Internal con* 
firuBure of the ifland*—Conjectures that the crater of this volcano was anciently at the 
fununit of Stromboli, The iflandformed of a Jingle , but bifurcated mountain *— Incontro* 

vertibk iejlimonies thatfor more than a century the crater of this volcano has beenfiiuated 
towards the middle of the mountain*—Error of Sir William Hamilton in placing this era - 
ter at the fummii*—The opinion , generally admittedof the intermi/fions of the conflagra¬ 
tion of SirofnboUy probably ?iot well founded*—The eruptions at that time much weaker 
than they frequently are* —The declivity of the mountain to the wefl the only place where 
the ejeBed matter falls into the fea.—Abfurd reafon ajjigned by the inhabitants of the 
Eolian fieswhy that part of the fea into which the ejeBed matter falls is never filled with 
volcanic fubfiances*—Explanation ofthe author* — Defer?ption of the road up the mountain 
towards the crater*—Height of Sir emboli.—Hot acidfulphwreons fumes near the fammit y 
which have an internal communication with the volcano* — Re???ains of an ancient crater 
at the fummit of Stromboli*—Appearance of the ejeBions feen from above*—Their ferpen*- 
dicular height* — Cone! ufive proofs that the volcano of Sir emboli is not intermittent ^ as feme 
travellers have afihied* —The cavity ofthe abater of this volcano probably nol very deep* — 
Strea???s of fmoke which iffhe from threefeveral parts of the volcano.*—The authorfucceeds 
in an attempt to approach nearer to the crater*—Phenomena which he obferved in confe■* 
quence of this nearer approach -— Form a?idfiruBure of the crater.—Liquid lava within 
it*—Qualities of that lava*—The eruptions of Stromboli little , or ?ioi at all , intermittent* 
—Olfiervations made by night within the crater itfelf—An unexpeBed and terrible phe¬ 
nomenon*—Its explanation* 

THE ifland of Stromboli is diftant from Sicily fifty miles., and is the firfl of the Eolian 
ifles to the north-eaft. was called by the ancient Greeks* from its round 

figure, and was celebrated for its extraordinary volcano. Etna* Vefuvius, Heela, and 
other burning mountains, rage at intervals, and vomit forth torrents of fire, but after¬ 
wards reiapfe into a total inaftion which continues feveral years, and fometimes whole 
centuries; but the eruptions of Stromboli are continual, though not fo continual but 
that, according to the accounts of all the modem travellers, they have fometimes fhort 
periodical intermiilions. 

I failed from Naples for Sicily on the 24th of Auguft 1788 ; and the next night, 
having proceeded to a confiderable difiance beyond the ftraits of Capri, I began to dif- 
cover the fires of Stromboli, though at the diftance of at leafi: a hundred miles. I ob¬ 
ferved a fudden blaze, which feebly ftruck my eyes, and after two or three feconds 
difappeared. After ten or twelve minutes the flame again became vifible, and again dis¬ 
appeared* I obferved this phenomenon for feveral hours, and it only differed in its 
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foneer or fhorter duration, and the intervals between its appearances. The mariners 
with whom I failed teflified confiderable joy at the fight of this fire, as they aflhred me 
that were it not for the light it afforded in dark and ftormy nights, they fliould fre¬ 
quently be in danger of being Ihipwrecked at fea, or running on fliore on the neigh¬ 
bouring coaft of Calabria. . . , 

When they arrived, and we had approached much nearer the volcanic ifland, the light 
of the fan prevented the flame from being vifible; but a fmoke appeared, which had nearly 
the fame alternations with the fire before obferved. As I was now however, on my 
wav to Meffina, with intention to afcend and examine Mount Etna, I foon loft fight of 
the volcano, which I propofed afterwards to vifit, on my return from Sicily, when I 
{hould take up my refidence for a fliort tune in Liparu 

This defieu I carried into execution on the ift of October, taking the advantage or a 
felucca which was returning to Stromboli. We failed early in the morning, a ftrong 
fouth-weft wind blowing, and fome clouds floating in the atmofphere which appeared 
to threaten a tempeft. The fea was rough ; but the wind being in our favour, the 
mnfter of the felucca, who was at the fame time our pilot, encouraged us againft the 
fear of any accident, only telling us, in a jocular manner, that wejbould have a little 
dancinz. All the fails were fet, and we flew rather than failed over the furface of the 
fea. Though the wind continually increafed, and the fea ran higher, fo that we were 
ibmetimes hanging on the pinnacle of a wave, and again plunged to the bottom of a 
yawnin^ gu]f 3 we had nothing to ('ear, as the gale was^ exactly in 001 Item \ and in lefs 
than three hours we arrived at Stromboli, which is thirty Italian miles fiom Lipaii, and 
anchored on the north-eaft fide of the ifland, where the body of the mountain breaking 
the force of the wind rendered the fea fomewhat more calnu 

During a great part of this voyage we were accompanied by a number of fifh, which 
appeared to attend us as an efcort. Thefewcre dolphins, which furrounded the (hip, 
playing their gambols, and fpringing fometimes from the ftern to the prow, and back 
a<4n • then fuddenly plunging under the waves, and as fuddenly re-appeanng, holding 
up their fronts, and throwing up the water to the height of feveral feet from the fpiracles 
wh ; ch they have in the head. On this occafion I obferved what I had never noticed 
before in any of the fmaller fifli of the cetaceous kind in other feas, I mean the incredible 
fwiftnefs with which they fwim and turn in the water. They would frequently dart 
from the ftern to the flem of the Ihip, and, though they had to encounter the refiftance 
of the agitated waves, fly with the rapidity of an arrow. . . 

But I return to obfervations of another kind, and luch as are relative to the principal 

° b As we advanced'towards Stromboli, which was continually before me, I obferved that 
its fummit was covered with a very thick fmoke, which extended to the brow of the 
mountain. I landed at nine in the morning, and eager to gain information relative to 
the volcano, without delay began to afcend the mountain, till I arrived at the extreme 
edge -of the 5 fmoke, which I wiftied to examine with attention. This fmoke, to all ap¬ 
pearance perfectly refembled the clouds. In the lower part it was black and dark, and 
white and fliining in the upper ; from the former being penetrated with but little of the 
folar light, and the latter with a greater quantity. It was fo thick that the fun could 
not be Teen through it. The upper part of it feparated into a number ol globes, and 
various irregular and unufuat forms, which, according to the motion of the air, afeended, 
defended, or took a circular courfe, becoming whiter and more irradiated by the fun 
the higher they arofe; all which appearances are obfervable in the clouds, especially in 
the time of fummer. This fmoke, when it had reached a great height, became fo thin 
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as to be no longer difcernible by the eye. The fulphureous acid it contained was ex¬ 
tremely manifeft, and fo inconvenient to refpiration, that I was obliged to return to the 
plain, not being able at that time to attempt a nearer approach to the volcano, from 
which dull and hollow explofions were almoft continually heard. 

The remainder of the day I employed in interrogating the people of the ifland relative 
to their volcano, it appearing to. me that no perfons could give me more information 
than thofe who continually had the mountain before their eyes. The following were 
the accounts I received from them. When the north or north-weft winds blow, the 
fmoke is little in quantity and white, and the explofions of the volcano very moderate; 
whereas the latter are louder and more frequent, and the former much more extenfive 
and black, or at leaft dark, when the fouth-weft, fouth-eaft, or fouth winds prevail; and 
ihould any one of thefe three winds blow with violence, the fmoke will foinetimes fpread 
itfelf over the whole ifland, and darken it like heavy clouds in rainy weather. Should 
this cloud of fmoke thus extend itfelf when the vines of Stromboli are in leaf, if it re¬ 
mains only a few hours, it will not injure them ; but Ihould it continue a whole day, or 
longer, the grapes will not ripen, or at leaft the vintage will be lefs productive. The 
fmoke conftantly has the odour of burning fulphur, and confequently is very difagree- 
.able and noxious. 

This thick and copious fmoke, which is commonly accompanied with more violent 
and frequent eruptions, not only is emitted while the fouth, fouth-eaft, and fouth-weft 
winds blow, but precedes thefe winds feveral days. The people of the country are 
therefore enabled to foretel the winds which will be propitious or adverfe to mariners. 
They told ine that not unfrequently vefiels which had anchored at Stromboli during 
the winter, and propofed to fail becaufe the fea appeared calm and the weather favour¬ 
able, had been induced to remain longer by the obfervance of thefe prognoftics, which 
they had not found deceitful. The knowledge of thefe indications is not, however, the 
fruit of the modern obfervations of thefe iflanders: it is extremely ancient *, and has 
been tranfmitted from the mo ft remote ages to the prefent, from generation to genera¬ 
tion, and will probably be delivered down in like manner to the lateft pofterity. iEolus, 
who is faid to have reigned in thefe iflands, is flyled in fable the King of the Winds, 
probably, as fome writers have conjedured, becaufe, from the changes in the fmoke 
and eruptions of the volcano, he was able to predict what winds would blow. 

1 fliall here (if I may be allowed a fliort digrelfion not unfuitable to my fubjed) relate 
the obfervations which I made relative to the connexion between the phenomena of the 
atmofphere and thofe of the volcano, during the five-and-thirty days which I remained 
in the Eolian ifles ; the fmoke of Stromboli by day, and the flames by night, being 
clearly vifible in thofe iflands and the adjacent fea. 

Twice within that time, on the 13th of September and the lftof Odober, the Libec- 
cio, or fouth-weft wind, blew ftrong. The firft time no fenfible change was obfervable 
in the volcano of Stromboli, though, according to the affertion of the people of the 
ifland, the linoke ihould have colleded thicker round the mountain, and the explofions 
have become louder. The fecond time, the appearances approached nearer to thofe 
they defcribe. 

The Scilocco, or fouth-eaft wind, blew three times ; on the 21ft and 26th of Septem¬ 
ber, and the 7th of Odober. This wind, if we believe the mariners of Stromboli, has 
a fimilareffefton their volcano with the fouth-weft; and in fad, on two of theabove- 

* Thofe who wilh to know the precisions of the ancients, relative to the changes in the air and the fea, 
deduced from the fmoke and fires of Stromboli, may confult the Sicilia Antiqua of Philip Cluvcrius. 
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mentioned days, while this wind blew, the eruptions were ftronger, and the cloud of 
1 'moke more ext en five *, but the third time thefe effects were not oblerv-a*ble. 

On the contrary, the north wind, which blew on the i ith and lltb of October and 
which, according to thefe iflanders, leaves the volcano at reft, was preceded and accom¬ 
panied by explosions which were heard in the other iflands, and by a large cloud ot 
finoke which covered the half of Stromboli, and rofe with a white edge, like that we 
Ibmetimes obferve in tenipeftuous clouds. 

I mud add, that fometimes, though not a breath of wind blew, the eruptions were 
very copious, and the finoke was extremely thick. 

Thefe obiervations render me not much inclined to receive implicitly all that the 
people of Stromboli.fi) pofitively aUert relative to their volcano ; and the lefs, lince the 
mariners of the other Eolian illes are of a different opinion. When 1 was at Feiicuda, 
where the eruptions of_ Stromboli may be very clearly feen by night, thole eruptions 
were very ftrong, and almoft continual, and every one was followed by an explofion, 
which might be very diftimftly heard in that ifland. I turned to one of the mariners- 
of Feiicuda, who ftood near me, and afked him what he thought of the prognoftics of 
that volcano. He returned me the following brief fententious anfwer: Stromboli non fa 
marinaro. Stromboli will not make a Teaman. To determine, however, with certainty, 
whether there are any direct and immediate relations between the changes of the at- 
mofphere and thofe of Stromboli, and what thofe relations are, would require a feriea 
of obfervations for feveral years, made on the fpot by fome intelligent and unprejudiced 
naturalift, and thefe we certainly have not. 

1 fhall now proceed to relate what 1 obferved relative to the volcano on the night of 
the i ft of Oftober. My refidence was in a cottage on the north fide of the ifland, about 
half a mile from the fea, and two miles from the volcano ; but fo fituated that the cloud 
of finoke round the mountain fcarcely permitted me to fee the top of the fiery ejections. 
I employed more hours of the night in making my obfervations, than I permitted my- 
felf for repofe; and the following is a brief fummary of the principal appearances I 
noticed. 

The feuth-eaft wind blew ftrong. The Iky, which was clear, the moon not finning, 
exhibited the appearance of a beautiful aurora borealis over that part of the mountain 
where the volcano is fituated, and which from time to time became more red and bril¬ 
liant, when the ignited ftones were thrown to a greater height from the top of the moun¬ 
tain. The fiery fliowers were then more copious, and the explofions which followed 
them louder, the ftrongeft refembling thofe of a large mine which does not fucceed 
properly, from fome cleft or vent. Every explofion, however, flightly (hook the houfe 
in which 1 was, and the degree of the flioek was proportionate to the loudnefs of the 
found. I do not believe that thefe fhpeks were of the nature of the earthquake ; they 
were certainly to be afcri’ued to the hidden action of the fiery ejections on the air, which 
{truck the fmall houfe in which I was, in the fame manner as the dilcharge of a cannon 
will fliake the windows of the neighbouring houfes, and ibmetimes the houles them- 
felves. A proof of this is, that the fiery fliowers always were feen a few feconds before 
the fliock was felt; whereas the houfe was fo near the volcano, that had it been a real 
earthquake, no interval of time would have been perceptible. 

Before the morning rofe the fiery light over the volcano increafed fo much, at three 
different times, that it illuminated the whole ifland, and a part of the fea. This light 
was each time but of fhort duration, and the fliowers of ignited ftones were, while it 
kited, more copious than before. 
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Oh the morning of the fecond of the fame month the fouth-eafl wind blew flronger 
than ever, and the Tea was greatly agitated. The fmoke of Stromboli formed a kind of 
cap round the top of the mountain, which defcended much lower than on the preceding 
day. The phenomena were the fame ; but the convulfions of the volcano were more 
violent. The explosions were very frequent, but always with a hollow found; and the 
ejefled alhes. reached the fcattered dwellings of the people of the ifland. In the morn¬ 
ing the ground appeared very plentifully Sprinkled with thefe allies, as they are called 
by the natives j but on examination I found that they were not properly alhes, but very 
finely triturated Scoriae, confiding of very final! grains, of no determined form, dry, and 
rough to the touch, and which crumble into powder under the finger. They are not 
very far from a vitreous nature, in colour between a grey and a red, femi-tranfparent, 
and fo light, that fome will float on the water. Their levity proceeds'"from the great 
quantity of veficles or pores which they contain, and which caufes them!, when viewed 
with the lens, to bear fome refemblance to the fea production of unknown origin called 
favago (favaggme). 

The iflanders afiiired me that thefe eruptions were very inconfiderable, compared with 
others which had formerly taken place, during which the alhes had, in a few hours, 
formed a covering over the ground and the houfes of feveral inches thick; and the 
Hopes thrown out were fcattered over the whole ifland, to the great damage of the vine¬ 
yards and woods which were near the volcano, to which the flames communicated *. 

As the day advanced, the hope I had entertained that I fhould be able immediately 
to vifit the volcanic fires of Stromboli greatly diminilhed; fince I mull have had to- 
pals a large traCt of the mountain entirely covered with fmoke, which had extended it- 
felf fo widely through the air, that it darkened the whole ifland. I deferred, therefore, 
my intended journey till the next day, fhould that prove more favourable, and employed 
my Self in examining the principal productions of the place. 

Wherever I placed my foot I found the whole fhore, to the eaft and north-eaft, com- 
pofed of a black volcanic Sand. This fand is an aggregate of fragments of fhoerls, as 
has been remarked by M. Dolomieu; but when we view it with the lens, we difeover, 
befides the fhoerls, which are entirety opake, and are attracted by the magnet, a num¬ 
ber of fmall tranfparent and vitreous bodies, of a yellowifh green tinCture, and which 
are infen fible to the magnet. I was doubtful whether thefe were likewife fragments of 
fhoerls, but of a different fpecies, or whether they were volcanic chryfoiites; their ex¬ 
treme minutenefs not permitting me to afeertain their nature by any fatisfaCtory expe¬ 
riment. 

This fand extends into the fea, to the di (lance of more than a mile from the fhore; 
as appeared from its adhering to the funken plummet, when it had been previoufly co¬ 
vered with tallow: probably it reaches to aftill greater diftance. 

The fea eafily penetrates through this fand ; for if any part of the fhore be dug into 
a little depth fea water is found, but rendered fomewhat more frefh by having left a part 
of its falls in the fand; as happens to the fame water when it iffues, drop by drop, 
through a long tube filled with fand, through which it is filtred. The fifhermen of 
Stromboli, when they are in want of frelh water, frequently dig wells on the fhore, and 
drink the water thefe afford. 

* Thefe fiiowers of fand and pulverized icoriae feem to be inseparable from volcanic eruptions* ami to be 
copious in proportion as the latter are violent. Of this we have an example in the eruption of Etna in 17^7, 
when the fand was carried as far as Malta. How great a fpace was covered by the fand ejected from Etna, 
in the eruption of 1669, has been already noticed. There is likewife no eruption of Vefuvius which ia 
not accompanied by firailar fhowers of fand and aflics- 
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This fand,as has been already faid, occupies that part of the ifiand which fronts tie 
eaO, and the nortb-eaft, extending on the one fide to the fea, into which it (1 retches, and 
on the other to the futnmit of the mountain. It owes its origin partly to the immediate 
ejections of it by the volcano, and partly to the pieces of fcoriaceous lava thrown out by 
the fame, which being, as has been faid, extremely friable, and greatly abounding in 
fhoeris, eafily deCompofe and become pulverized in this fancy matter. In fact, nothing 
is more uTual than fojind in it fragments of thisfcoriaccous lava, of various fizes. This 
land is found principally near the volcano, where both it and the fcoriaceous lavas from 
which it is formed fall in the greateft quantities; but as, from its finenefs, it is eafily 
moveable, it is carried by the wind to the vallies and tower grounds quite to the lea. 
This, however, is only the thin upper coating of thofe parts of Stromboli which it 
covers, as under it lies the firm texture of the ifiand ; I mean the folid lavas, which are 
vifible on foveral fteep defeents, that have been ftripped of the fand either by the a£Hon 
of the rain-water, or that of the winds. 

On the fame day I made the circuit of a great part of the bafe of the ifiand, which is 
about nine miles in circumference, and found the fame folid conftru&ure ; a final! tra£l 
of tufa on the north fide excepted, which defeends to the fea* 

fn this excurfion I carefully examined the courfe and direftion of the lavas, and was 
convinced that they all had flowed from the fteepeft fummit of the mountain, under dif* 
ferent angles of inclination, palling one over another, and thus forming a fucceffion of 
crufts or lirata, like, in feme meafure, the coatings of which an onion confifts. In fe¬ 
ver al places where the lava has entered the fea, thefe crufts may be feen lying one over 
the other, fame of them broken or feparated by the fliock of the waves* 

Thefe fa£ts ftrongly induced me to fufpeft that the crater of Stromboli had anciently 
been fituated on the fummit of the mountain, and that the lavas which had principally 
contributed to the production of the ifiand had flowed from that crater, 

On the fides of Etna and Vefuvius mountains of an inferior order arife, which like- 
wife owe their origin to fire : Stromboli, on the contrary, is entirely a fingle mountain, 
except that its top is divided into two fummits. Hence it appears that there have been 
none of thofe eruptions in its fides, which generate lefler mountains or hill's, of a conical 
form. 

But this Crater, which I conjecture, and ftiall hereafter prove actually to have exifted, 
has long fittce given place to that which at prefent burns. Among the various enqui¬ 
ries which I made of the inhabitans of Stromboli, I interrogated them with refpeft to 
the precife fixation in former times, as far as they had heard or could remember, of 
that burning gull which throws out fire and red-hot (tones \ and they all agreed in af¬ 
firming me that they had never known It in any other place but that in which it now is, 
that is to fay, about half way up the mountain. 

I lodged with a pried who was now approaching file decline of life, who not only 
confirmed this account, but adduced the authority of his father, who had died at the age 
of eighty, and who had told him that he had heard, from perfons .older than himfelf, 
that in their time thefifuation of the burning furnace was the fame as at prefent 
About a mile from the mouth of the volcano lives a peafant, who from his cottage can dif- 
tinttly fee every burning eruption ; and though he frequently feels no little alarm, when 
the fragments of lava are thrown quite to his doors, and the fire reaches his little vineyard, 
yet, from long habit, and love for the place of his birth, lie ftill continues to refide there. 
When 1 afked this man what was the fituation of the burning cavern in former times, 
he returned me the fameanfiver I had received before \ alleging, in confirmation of its 
truth, the teftimony of his anceftors who had refided on the fame fpot. And as to the 
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fhowcrs pf ejected matter, all of whom I enquired unanimoufly allured me that they had 
always feen them fuch as they at prefent appear, except that they might be fometitries 
flrocger and fometimes weaker. 

All thele tefti monies appear fufficientlv to prove that the volcano of Stromboli has 
burned for more than a century where it now burns, without any fenfible change hav¬ 
ing taken place in its iituarion. 

I Avail here make a few remarks on the account which Sir William Hamilton has given 
us of Stromboli, agreeable to my promife in the introduction to this volume. 

lie tells us, that on his return from Medina to Naples he met with a calm while among 
the Lipari iflands, which lalted three days. “ Hence,” fays, he “ I had an opportu¬ 
nity dearly to ascertain that all rhefe iflands have been formed by eruptions. That 
which is called Volcano, is in the fame ftate in which Solfatara now is. Stromboli is a 
volcano which has preferved its vigour entire, and confcquently a form more pyramidal 
than the reft of the iflands. We frequently faw burning ftones thrown from its crater, 
and lava ifl'uing from the fides of the mountain, flow down into the fea.” 

This defeription is accompanied by a plate, which is the thirty-feventh plate of the 
Campi Phlegrari, and reprefents the mountains of Stromboli. In it the crater is repre- 
fented at the fummir, throwing out flames and ignited ftones; and on the fides are feen. 
ftreams of liquid lava defending into the fea. That the obfervations of this refpectable 
naturalift on volcanos merit the molt attentive confideration, the work I have cited fur- 
niflies numerous and inconteftable proofs: that impartiality, however, which ought to 
be infeparable from philofophy, compels me to declare that whar he has faid of this 
mountain is not exactly confonant to fad. From the time of his obfervations to that of 
mine, only twenty years have elapfed. If, therefore, the crater of Stromboli had then 
been at the fummit of the mountain, and had it thrown out thence its fliowers of fiery 
matter, the inhabitants of the ifland would furely have remembered the fact when I was 
there : but when I told them that, twenty years before, the burning gulph of their moun¬ 
tain was not fituated half way up its fide, but at the top, they all pofitively after ted that 
this mull be a miftake. 

The fame they affirmed of the aflertion that lava had iftiied from the fides of the 
mountain, and flowed down into the fea,; when, to hear their anfwer, l told them that 
this had been obferved at the fame time. Indeed, it feems very extraordinary that I 
fhould never have met with any traces of thefe currents of lava, though I fo carefully 


examined the ifland. . 

I am of opinion that Sir William Fell into thefe errors from not having landed at 
Stromboli, but only viewed it at fea at a diftance, where he might eafily be deceived by 
f ome illufion of fight. In fact, had he landed, it is not to be doubted but he would 
have mentioned it. That he made his obfervations at fome diftance from the ifland is 
fuffictently indicated by thefe words: “ Stromboli is a volcano which has preferved a 
form more pyramidal than the reft of the iflands.** When Stromboli is teen at a dif- 
tanceit certainly appears of this pyramidal, or more properly conical form, much mote 
than when feen near; for then it appears bifurcated, nearly fimilar to Monte Roffo, on 
oiie of the fides of Mount Etna. 

The diflance has likewife rendered him inaccurate relative lo the ifland of volcano. 
Had he landed there and examined the place, he would not have compared it to Solfti- 
tara. We fhall fee in Chap. XIV. of this Work, the difference of the ftates of the two 

The figure, more or lefs conical, of the Eolian ifles, as feen from the fea, while Sir 

William killed among them, the fmoke which he faw rife from fome, and the fiery erup- 
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tions of others, faggefted to him, I imagine, the idea that w they have all been formed 
by eruptions,” as he has not adduced a llngle local £a£t in fupport of that opinion. 

On the 2 d of Oflober I made the cMervations I have already related, at the foot and 
the lower part of the fides of Strom boll. The following night the volcano exhibited 
phenomena fimilar to thofe of the preceding, and the next day (the 3d) proved favour¬ 
able to my wifhes to approach nearer to the burning crater. It low fmoked but little, 
and only a few explosions, and thofe fcarcely audible, were heard. The fky was free 
from clouds, and the lea calm. 

The crater may be approached by two feveral ways ; either by taking a boat, and ol> 
ferving it from the fea ; or by land, pafling the top of the mountain, and proceeding as 
near as poffible to the edges of the crater, I refolved to obferve it, firft from the water, 
taking advantage of the calm which then prevailed, as I well knew how frequently that 
fea is violently agitated by tempefluous winds. 

After having coafted the ifland the diflance of three miles and a half towards the 
north, I arrived oppofite the place where the fhowers of ignited matter fait into the fea. 
The lide ot the mountain is here a fleep declivity, almoft perpendicular, about half a 
mile broad at l tie bottom, and a full mile long, terminating above in a point, and form¬ 
ing an ifofceles triangle, the bafe of which is walked by the fea. The apex of the triangle 
is at rhe brink of the crater. Before I reached the fteep declivity, I obferved a great 
cloud of duft extending along it, of which I could not affign the origin ; but on a nearer 
approach I difeovered the fecret. It was evidently produced by pieces of lava, of va¬ 
rious fizes, which rolled down, and in their defeent rafted the fine fand with which this, 
declivity is covered. t 

While I was intently obferving this objefi, the mountain fuddenly made an explofion. 
A quantity of pieces of lava, of a dark-red colour, enveloped in fmoke, were ejefted 
from the top of the precipice, and thrown high into the air. A part of them fell again 
upon the declivity, and rolled headlong down, the fmaller preceded by the greater, 
which after a few long bounds da/hed into the fea, and on entering the waves, gave that 
'{harp hilling found which, in a leffer degree, is produced by a bar of red-hot iron which 
a fmith plunges in the water. The iefler fragments of lava followed, but from their 
lightnefs and the hindrance of the fand, rolled {lowly down the declivity, which was 
then obfeured by a fmall cloud of duft ; and ftrikipg againft each other produced nearly 
the fame found as is occnfioned by large halftones falling on the roofs of houfes. In a 
few moments after another explqfion followed \ but this was a final! one, without any 
fenfible noife, and the few pieces of lava that were thrown uprofe to but afrnall height, 
and fell back into the crater. Two minutes after a third eruption took place, with a 
much louder explofion than the firil, and a far more copious eje&ion of lava. The 
eruptions which I afterwards obferved, and which were innumerable in the fpace of three 
hours that I continued there, exhibited the fame appearances, 

Thefe obfervations caufed me to doubt of the truth of an opinion to which I had in¬ 
clined before mv arrival in the Ifland. I mean the periodical intenniffions which tra¬ 
vellers aferibe to the eruptions of Stromboli, and which I fuppofed I had obferved in the 
night in my voyage from Naples to Sicily. When from the bottom of this precipice I 
had the volcano and its fiery hail before riiy eyes, I do not indeed mean to affirm that it 
continually raged and thundered equally; but the intenniffions between its ejections 
were fo fhort that they rarely exceeded three minutes, though by the accounts of thefe 
travellers they are confiderably longer. Yet was Twilling {till to fufpend my judgment, 
until 1 ihould have had a nearer view of the crater on the mountain itfelfi 
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The following niglit I returned to the fame place, perfuaded that I ffiould Tee new 
objects to excite my admiration; and in fact, the feene I beheld appeared to me as de¬ 
lightful and aftonifning, as it was noble and majeftlc. The volcano raged with more 
violent eruptions, and rapidly hurled to a great height thoulandsof red-hot ftones, form¬ 
ing diverging rays in the air. Thofe which fell upon the precipice, and rolled down it, 
produced a hail of ftrepming fire, which illuminated and embellifhed the fteep defeent, 
and diflu fed itfelf around through a conliderable fpace. 

But, independent of thefe ignited (tones, 1 remarked a vivid light in the air, which 
hovered over the volcano, and was not diminifhed when that was at red. It was not 
properly flame, but real light reverberated by the atmofphere, impregnated by extra* 
neons particles, and efpecially by the amending fmoke. Befldes varying in iis intensity, 
it appeared conftantly in -motion, afeended, aefeended, dilated, and contnlSed, but con- 
ftantly continued fixed to one place, that is, over the mouth of the volcano, and clearly 
fhewed that it was caufed by the conflagration within the crater. 

The detonations in the greater eruptions rcfembled the diflant roar of thunder; in 
the more moderate the explofion of a mine; and in the lead they were fcarcely audible. 
Every detonation was fome feconds later than the ejedition. This likev.T was obferv* 
able by day. 

I remained that night two hours on the water at this place, and the eruptions were fo 
frequent, and with fuch fhort intermiflions, that they might be faid to be continual. 

During both thefe vifits thick (howers of fand and fine fcoria:feil into the fea, and fal¬ 
ling on my hat, which was of oil-cloth, made a noife like a finall hail. 

The five failors who had the care of the boat in which 1 was, and fome other natives 
of Stromboli who were with me, and whofe occupation frequently brought them to that 
part of the fea, told me that the volcano might now be confidered as very quiet; affuring 
me that in its greater fits of fury red-hot ftones were frequently thrown to the diftance 
of a mile from the fhore, and that confequemly at fuch times it was impoflibie to remain 
with a boat fo near the mountain as we then were. Their aflertion appeared to me 
fufficiently proved by a comparifon of the fize of the fragments thrown out in the ex- 
plofions i now witneffed, with that of thofe which had been ejefted in feveral former 
eruptions. The firft (many i f which had been flopped at the bottom of the precipice by 
other pieces of lava, and were fcoriacious lavas, approaching to a globofe form) were 
not more than three feet in diameter; but many of the fragments thrown out at other 
limes, of fimilar quality to them, and which lay in large heaps on the fhore, w f ere fome 
four fome five feet in diameter, and others even ftifl larger. 

Travellers have generally afferted that the volcano of Stromboli has for a long time 
difeharged its fury into the fea, without caufing either alarm or injury to the inhabitants 
of the ifland. The eruptions, however, fall equally on every fide around the volcano; 
though at this place they only fall into the fea, and in that 1‘enfe their aflertion is well 
founded. 

But the people of Stromboli, and indeed almofl all the inhabitants of the Eolian 
iflands, entertain an opinion, equally amufing and paradoxical, by which they explain 
why that part of the fea which is contiguous to the precipice is never filled up, notwith- 
ftanding the immenfe quantities of ftones which have been continually falling into it 
from time immemorial; where, inftead of a peninfula having been formed by thofe 
ftones, as might naturally have been expected, the fea is generally faid to have no bot¬ 
tom. To explain this apparent paradox, thefe good folks affirm, with the moll: entire 
conviSion that what they fay is true, that the ftones of the volcano which fall into the 
fea are attracted again by the mountain through fecret paflages ; fo that there is a con- 
ftant circulation from the volcano to the fea, and the fea to the volcano. 
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I did not attempt to controvert their favourite hypothefis, which would have been 
to no advantage, and to no avail, but 1 cauicd that part of the fea to be founded, and 
and found it a hundred and twenty-four feet deep, which, though it is not a great depth 
in the Mediterranean, is certainly, in this place, fomewhat furprifing \ as it was rather 
to be expended that the continual difcharge of ftones into it fliould have produced a little 
hill, which would at lad have emerged above the waves. 

Thinking this an ohjeci deferving fome inquiry, I determined to make my obferva- 
tions on the fpot, and I flatter myfelf I have difcovered the true explanation of the diffi¬ 
culty. The ftones which have formerly been thrown into the fea by Stromboli, and 
and thofe which that volcano ftill continues to eject, are of the fame kind ; that is, as 
I have already faid, {coriaceous lava. Thefe, from their bang porous and little co¬ 
hering in their internal ftrufture, eafily crumble, and are converted into fand, as is 
feen on the eaft and north-eaft parts of the iflands ; and this reparation of parts is pro¬ 
duced by the fmiple a£lioo of the elements of air and water, and the rolling of the pieces 
over each other in their defcenL A fimilar trituration is effedted at the place where 
the lava falls into the fea. The fteep defcent I have fo frequently mentioned is covered 
with this pulverized lava quite to the fea-fliore. A part, therefore,^ of the fcorize is 
already reduced to powder before it touches the water j and the remainder, which falls 
into the fea in whole pieces, mu ft foon undergo the fame trituration, from Ehe action of 
the waves which beat fo violently in various direftions. 

I mu ft here repeat that the fea which fur rounds the iflands of Lipari, and efpecially 
that part of it which waffies Stromboli, is fubjeft to very frequent and very violent 
ftorms. The two limes that I obferved the volcano from the fea, near the precipice, 
though it was what the failors called a perfect calm, our boat was fo tolled that it was 
neceffary to make ufe of the oars to prevent its being carried from the place. This' 
agitation of the water, likewife, extends here to a confiderable depth * as is fufficiently 
proved by feveral obfervalions. The inhabitants of Stromboli, belides nets, make ufe 
of wheels, or a kind of wicker traps, to catch fifli. Into thefe they put ftones, and fink 
them to the bottom, leaving a fort of floating buoy to point out where they lie; but 
to prevent their being earned away by the waves, in a ftorra, it is neceffary that they 
ftould be funk to the depth of a hundred and forty feet; otherwife they would be 
dallied againft the rocks under the water, and loft. As the depth, therefore, of that 
part of the fea into which the fcorise fall is lefs than this, that is, only a hundred and 
twenty-four feet, they muff, by the ffiocks of the tempeftuous waves, no doubt, be foon 
broken, reduced to fand, and carried away by the violence of the current* ^ It is not, 
therefore, fo extraordinary, as it may at firft view appear, that this part of the feafhould 
be fearcely ever filled by the fcoriaceous lava which is continually falling into it. ^ T 

I have faid, Jcarcely becaufe I was told, by fome of the people of Stromboli,. 
that about forty-four years ago the volcano threw out fuch an immenfe quantity of fcori^ 
that it caufed a dry place, to ufe their expreffion, in the fea. A kind of hill rofe above 
the waters, which remained from March to theffollowing July, when it gradually dinii- 
niffied, by the a&ion of the waves, and at laft difappeared. The hill was formed pre- 
cifely in that place where, according to the popular report, the fea has no bottom. 
This fafit not only is agreeable to the hypothefis I have offered, but is a ftrong confirma¬ 
tion of its truth. 

The obfervations I had been able to make on the volcano from the fea appeared to me 
interefting and mftrutlive; but I flattered myfelf, that more of its fecrets would.be re¬ 
vealed to me, if I made a nearer vifit to it, over the mountain itfelf. The way thither 
lay on the eaft fide of the iiland, it being irnpofliblc to approach it from the fea, both 
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from the inceflanl {bowers of heated (tones, and the mfuperable precipices on both fides 
of the fteep and almofi perpendicular declivity, I began this journey on the 4th of 
October ? and was much encouraged by the Rate of the volcano, to hope I fhould fuc- 
ceed according to my willies, as fcarcely a (bade of fmoke covered the higheft points 
of the 111 arid. To arrive chelae it was xtecefiary to make a journey of a mile and a half, 
reckoning from the fea fhore. The fir it mile is not difagreeable, but the remainder of 
the way, though not dangerous, is very difficult; both from the extreme iteepnels of 
the afcent, from the impediment of the fand, in which the leg finks almoft up to the 
knee at every Hep, and from the loofe and moveable fcorke, which render the fummit 
of the mountain extremely rugged and flippery. 

Having reached this fummit, I found myfelf on one of the two points which render 
Stromboli bifurcated, though, when viewed at a difiance it appears conical- This fum¬ 
mit is fituated to the north-call; the other, which is fojnewhat higher, inclines to the 
fcuth-weft. As nearly as I could dtimate it, the altitude of the latter above the fea. 
was about a mile* 

To pafs from one fummit to the other, we go over anextenfive plain, which appeared 
to me to deferve the mofi attentive examination. We firlt oblerve white fumes, which 
arifefrom five apertures, not very diftant from each other. Thefe fmnes have a Itrong 
fulphureous odour, Vod, gliding along the ground, are infufferable from their extreme 
heat. The five apertures appear fprinkled over with 1 mall cry 11 als of futphur, and mu¬ 
riate of ammoniac (fal-ammoniac). r l he ground here is a mixture of fand and fcoria^ v 
and the fand, as well below as on the furface, is rnoift, which may arife from two caufes, 
either from the fubterraneous waters being railed in vapour by the volcanic fire, as wa¬ 
ter confiantly accompanies burning volcanos; or from the union of the acid of fuiphur 
with the humidity of the atmofphere. 

The ground in the vicinity of thefe fumes is very hot; and wherever a hole is made 
With a Hick, a new ftream of fmoke arifes, which is not fugitive but durable. If you 
ftainp with the foot, a feeble kind of echoing found is heard, which I do not imagine 
to be occafioned by any fubjacent gulf or abyfs, but only from the very loofe contex¬ 
ture of the ground, which is, only compofed of fand and very porous fcorias; in fh£ 
fame manner as in feyeral parts of the Apennines, where the ground is light and loofe, 
I have heard the fame kind of found on (lamping with the foot. I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that this hot fuming ground has a communication with the volcano, by narrow 
winding cavities which afford a palfage to the vapours. 

Proceeding to the weft, over the plain which extends between the two fummits, an-, 
other objefearrefts fiill more the attention of the obferyer. The fummits thcmfelves 
Jiave no crater, nor any veftiges of one ; but thefe veftiges are fuffidently evident on 
the Tides of the plain; which here finks into a cavity, which may be 'about three hun¬ 
dred feet in length, from cad to weft, above two hundred in breadth, and one hundred 
and fixty in depth. The bottom is covered with fand and fcori^c, not of a veiy ancient 
date, but the produce of the ejections of the prefent volcano, l he internal fides of the 
cavity, however, are not of thefe materials ; they are formed of ftratas of lava which 
bear the mofi evident marks of the higheft antiquity. I am, therefore, of opinion that 
this was the firft and largefi volcano of Stromboli, which formed the contexture of 
the ifiand by its lavas, and which, in a great degree, had been filled up and deftroyed 
by the earthy depofitions of the rain : water$, the matter ejected into it by the prefent 
volcano, and, perhaps, by the falling in of its own fides, This opinion is con¬ 
firmed by the direction of the lavas, all of which appear to have defended from the 
centre of the fummit; and this direaion, when I examined the lower parts of the 
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ifland, induced me to conje&ure that the principal volcano had formerly exified on the 
fummit. 

Thefe remains of an ancient crater lie between two points of the mountain which were 
probably formed when the lava gullied forth, in the fame manner as the volcano of 
Monte Roffo formed two difiinCt hills. The bottom of this higher and more ancient 
crater of Stromboli, in two places, emits fames, which do not differ in their quality front 
tbofe that have been mentioned above. 

From thefe two fummits the ejections of the prefent crater are diflinCUy obfervable, 
as it is not difiant more than half' a mile to the north j and we there evidently perceive 
that it lies about half way up the mountain, the edges obfcurely projecting, and form- 
ing a cliff. Here I was better able than on the fea to efltmate, by the eye, the height to 
which the ejected matter afcends j and can affirm that, in the more violent eruptions, it 
rifes to the height of half a mile, or even higher, as many of the ignited Hones were 
thrown above the highefi fummit of the mountain. They did not, however, reach me, 
but fell, partly on the precipice which defcends to the fea, and partly into and around 
the crater. The ejections, indeed, which I call the mofi violent, were certainly very 
moderate, compared with tbofe which the two natives of Stromboli who ferved me as 
guides, affured me they had witnefi’ed, at other times, from that fummit, when, as they 
laid, we ffiould not have been fafe at the difiance and height at which we were j and 
the numerous icons: around 1 us, the produce of former eruptions, fully confirmed the 
truth of what they afferted. They likewife deferved attention when they affirmed that, 
at thofe times, the Hones were thrown to more than a mile in height. 

From the fummit of Stromboli I defended about a quarter of a mile down the moun¬ 
tain towards the volcano, and took my Hation on an eminence where I had a much more 
difiinCf view of the crater, and every eruption ; and was more than ever convinced that 
the intermiffions which have been fa frequently and pofitively afcribed to it do not exifi. 
The exploitons fucceeded each other with fuch rapidity, that there was rarely the interval 
of three or four minutes between any two. They, however, differed greatly in their 
flrength, whicn has probably occafioned the miffake of travellers relative to the inter- 
miffions of Stromboli. The higheH ejections, as I have already faid, did not rife lefs 
than half a mile in height; while the loweff did not reach the height of fifty feet, and 
the matter fell back into the crater. Between the greateH and the leaff there were ejec¬ 
tions without number; and the intenfity of the found correfponded to the quality of the 
ejection. At a confiderable difiance from the volcano the moderate and finaller erup¬ 
tions, with their accompanying detonations, were not perceptible, but the greater only; 
■which not being fo frequent, may eafily induce us to form the falfe opinion that this 
burning mountain has confiderable intervals of repofe. But when we approach nearer, 
we difiinCfly perceive the difference of the ejections, and the error of fuch a l'uppofition. 
Nor can the faCt 1 obferved be confidered as accidental, fince the two guides I took 
with me, who are accuHomed to conduCt Hrangers to this place, as well as other natives 
of Stromboli, who frequently pafs that way to cut wood, all agreed that the erup¬ 
tions of this volcano are continual though they are fometimes flronger and fometimes 
weaker. 

At a difiance, there was a very perceptible interval between the appearance of the 
eruption and the detonation ; but here, the difference of time between them was fcarcely 
any. The fragments of lava, as they flew, produced a hiffing found ; and many of them 
acquired in the air a globofe figure, an evident proof of their fluidity ; ,but before they 
came to the ground they were hardened, retaining the fame figure, while they bounded 
down the cliffs and precipice. From the little eminence on which I Hood 1 could in part 
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difcover the internal fides of the crater, though I could not fee far into it; but appear^ 
ances feemed to indicate that it could not be very deep ; for, attentively obferving the 
fragments of lava that fell again immediately into the crater, I remarked that aim oft as 
fucia as they had entered it I heard the found produced by their collifion agjinll the 
fubftance on which they fell. This found refambled that which would becaufed fhould 
water, or rather feme denfer fluid, be ftruck with a number of Haves or poles. But of 
this phenomenon, and others more deferving notice, I flir.ll treat prefemly more at 
length, when I come to fpeak of other fecreis of the volcano which were difcloled by a 
nearer approach. 

Here it is proper to notice the fumes which exhale from this mountain, as they have 
an immediate relation to the volcano. Though when I obtrved them from the fea 
they appeared to me of little importance, when 1 lav. them from the fumink and body 
of the mountain they exhibited a thick cloud, feveral miles in length, exhaling a ft rang 
fmcll offuiphur, which, however, was not incommodious to me, as they were raifed fe¬ 
veral poles above the furface of the ground. Ibis cloud entirely obicured the fun, was 
black in the middle, but whilifh at the edges, and more or lefs cleat according to the 
different inclinations, refrangencies, and refleftions of the light. It appeared to me 
that this immenfe mafs of fmoke extended more than a mile in height. 1 hough it con¬ 
tinually iflued in a confiderable quantity, its volume did not iticreafe, ft nee as much was 
diffipated in the upper regions of the air, as role from the -earth. It derived its origin 
from a threefold fcurce. Firft, as often as the crater threw up ftones, a cloud of grey 
fmoke immediately arofe, which was thick in proportion as the ej. £Uon was violent .ind 
copious. Secondly, to the weft of the crater, and at a little dikauce ft on; it, ate fome 
obfenre apertures, through w hich arile, like white clouds, not lefs than a hundred and 
fifty ft reams of 'moke, which, though they are diftintl at firft, mingle as they rife, 
and form one cloud. 

Laftly, to the eaft of the crater, there is a large and deep cavern from which afeends 
a column of dark and very thick fmoke, about twelve feet in diameter, which at that 
time, from the flillnefs of the air, arofe perpendicularly, moving in large circles 
through a confiderable fpace, and afterwards infenfibly rarefying as it removed to adif- 
tance. This cavern while I was there threw out no itones, nor had it ever been known 
to do fo as my guides allured me, though it had always emitted a prodigious quantity 
of fmoke The caufes, therefore, of this fmoky cloud were thefe three, of which the 
firft and third are continual, and the fecond afts as often as the crater ejeds its burning, 
matter* nor can there be tiny doubt that they are ail three connected with the volcanic 
gulph which makes its greaieft diicharge from the mouth of the crater, and a much. 

fmaller from each of the fides. . _ . ... 

Not fatkfkd with the obfervations I had already made, my cunonty impelled me to 
attempt further difeoveries. From the pointed rock on which I flood, I could only fee 
the edges of the infide of the crater. 1 confidered, therefore, wnether it might not be 
poflihie to obtain a fight of the lower parts likewife; and, looking round me, I per¬ 
ceived a fill all cavern, hollowed in the rock, very near the gulph or the vocano, mto 
which the rock above prevented the entrance of any burning ftones, fhould they bn 
thrown fo far. It was likewife fo elevated, that from it the crater was open to my view. 
I therefore flattened to take my flatten in this cavity, taking advantage or one or me 
very fliort intervals between the eruptions. To ray great iatisfacuon, mv expectations 
were completely fulfilled; l could here look down into the very bowels of the volcano. 
Truth and Nature, flood, as it were, unveiled before me. I he following is the 
defeription of the objects which prefented themfelves to my wondering eyes. 
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The edges of the crater, which is of a circular form, and not more than three hun¬ 
dred and forty feet in circumference, are com poled of a confuted mixture ct lavas, /co- 
rise and fund- The internal tides conrrafl: as they defcend, and aflume the f.iape of a 
truncated inverted cone. Thefss Tides, from the call to the fauth, have only a gentle 
declivity, but in the other parts, they are very fteep. In many places, they appeared in-, 
crufied" over with yellow fubltances, which I imagine to be the muriate of ammoniac 

(Tal ammoniac) or fulphur. . - , .. . 

The crater to a certain height, is filled with a liquid red-hot matter, refembhng melted 
brafs and which is the fluid lava. This lava appeared to be agitated by two diftma mo¬ 
tions ; the one inteftine, whirling, and tumultuous ; and the other that by which it is im¬ 
pelled upwards. This motion in particular merited tobe examined with attention._ Abe 
liquid matter is railed, fometimes with more and fometimes with lefs rapidity within the 
crater and when it has reached the diftance of twenty-five or thirty feet , from the:up- 
ner edge, a found is heard not unlike a very fhort clap of thunder; while at the feme 
momenta portion of the lava, feparated into a thoufand pefes,is thrown up, withmde- 
fcribable fwiftnefs, accompanied with a copious eruption of fmoke, afhes, and land. 
A few moments before the report, the fuperficies of the lava is inflated, and covered 
with large bubbles; feme of which are feveral feet in diameter, which bubbles prefently 
burft, and, at the lame inftant, the detonation and fiery Ihower take place. After the 
explofion, the lava within the crater finks, but foon again rifes as before, and new tu¬ 
mours appear, which again burft and produce new explofions. When the lava finks, 
it produces little or no found; but when it rifes, and especially when it begins to be 
inflated with bubbles, it is accompanied with a found, fimilar, in proportion to the dif¬ 
ference of magnitude, to that of a liquor boiling vehemently in a caldron. 

I remained in this cavity, which fo conveniently ftieltered me from danger, an hour and 
a quarter; during which time, befides the obfervations I have already ftated, I was en¬ 
abled to make the following: 

Every ejection, however fmall, was not only accompanied by an explofion, but was 
proportionate to it in its intenfity. Hence, as the ftones which are only thrown to the 
height of ten or twenty yards above the crater, are not vifible to the eye at a aiftance, 
fo neither is the detonation, by which fuch ejections are accompanied, fenfible to the 

In the ftnaller and moderate ejeftions, the ftones fell back into the crater, and at their 
Gollifion with the fluid lava produced, as, I have already faid, a found fimilar to that of 
water (truck by a number of ftaves; but in the greater ejections, a confiderable quan¬ 
tity of them always fell without the mouth; though that lying low, and furrounded 
with heights, the greater part of them rolled again into it. Here, however, we mule 
except that fide of the crater which lies immediately over the precipice before deicubeu, 
fince there every ftone which fell without the crater bounded down the declivity, and 
defended to the fea. When I viewed this precipice from the water, it appeared to me 
to terminate in a point; but here 1 diftinffly perceived, that, where it reached the vol¬ 
cano, it was more than fixty feet in breadth. . 

The rednefs of the! arger ignited ftones, (which were only pieces or fcomceous lava,) 
was vifible in the air, notwithftanding the light of the fun. Many of them dallied 
a^ainft each other and were broken, which happened only when they were at a certain 
height; for, when they were nearer to the volcano, they frequently adhered, on touch¬ 
ing each other, in confequence of the fluidity they retained. The lava of the 
crater, when it rofe or fell, emitted but little fmoke; but a great quantity when it 
exploded. ,' rhe 
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The fmoke I fined from its fiffures, but almoft immediately difapp eared after the ex- 
plofion. It might be compared to the fmoke produced by the firing of gunpowder, and 
which appears and difappears with the flaffi. 1 his fmoke appeared to me extraneous 
to the lava; at leaH, the fragments of the latter neither fmoke as they fly in the air, 
nor after they have reached the ground. 

In confequence of the alternate rifing and finking of the lava, according as it is in¬ 
flated or makes its difeharge, the depth of the crater cannot be confidered as conftant. 
When the lava is at its height, it may be about five and twenty or thirty feet deep, and 
when it has fubfided, about forty or fifty; the greatell: rifing of the lava may, therefore, 
be.eftimated at about twenty feet. 

If we attentively examine the edges of the crater, we can difeover no figns that the 
lava has ever overflowed the brink, much lefs that it has poured a torrent down the 
fleep fide of the mountain. 

I hough the ejections of the larger and heavier Hones have fliort intermiflions, thofe 
of the lefier and lighter have fcarcely any. Did not the eye perceive how thefe Jhowers 
of Hones originate, it would be fuppofed that they fell from the Iky : the noife of the 
more violent eruptions refembling that of thunder, and the darknels occafioned by the 
mounting cloud of fmoke, prefent the image of a tempefl. 

Such were the phenomena of the volcano of Strombolf which I obferved with the 
utinoH convenience from the flation I have deferibed Though it is impoflible perfectly 
to pourtray fuch aflonilhing feenes by any drawing; the reprefen tation I have given in 
the plate of a part of Stromboli, may enable the reader to form a more adequate idea 
of the principal objeCts. 

In this plate A A A reprefents the valt column of fmoke which, to the eaH of the 
mountain, iffues from a deep and fpacious cavern, moving direCtly upward. BBB, the 
numerous dreams of fmoke arifmg on the oppofite fide, above which I am myfelf re- 
prefented. Handing in the cavity of the rock which I have deferibed, and looking down 
on the {bowers of fiery matter ejeCted from the mouth of the crater, which has an 
opening in front to afford a view Si' the internal parts of the crater and the fiery ejec¬ 
tions. A part of the latter are reprefented as filling at the top of the precipice which 
joins to the edges of the volcano, down which they bound, and precipitate into the lea. 

To the appearances already deferibed, which I obferved by day, I fhall add others 
that prefented themfelves by night; the cavity in the rock, which 1 have before men¬ 
tioned, affording me the convenience to make my obfervations, likewife at that time, 
in perfect fecurity. 

The furface of the burning lava within the crater never emitted any fenfible flame, 
not even when the bubbles upon it burff with an explofion; but it {hone with a glow¬ 
ing vivid light, and refembled, in its appearance, melted glafs in a furnace. From 
this furface the light diffufed itfelf around, and ihot upwards, but with irregularity, 
fometimes rifing and fometimes falling, according, as it appeared to me, the lava itfelf 
rofe or funk. 

This light in the air became more vivid at every ejection of ignited Hones; and was 
likewife increafed in intenfity by the quantity of fparks that accompanied each ejection 
which were produced, in part, from the breaking of a number of the Hones, in their 
cla filing againH each other. 

Such was the appearance of the volcano during the night; but while I was obferving 
it in my fecure recel's, and contemplating the aflomfliing fpeCtade, an unexpected phe¬ 
nomenon excited in me much more alarm than pleafure. The eruptions of the vol¬ 
cano fuddenly ccafed, the boiling lava fank lower than ufual, without again rifing, and 
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loft its vivid glowing rednefs; while at the fame time the numerous ftreams of fmoke, 
to the weft of the volcano, which before rofe in filence, began to iflue with a loud luff¬ 
ing found, and the apertures from which they exhaled to finite with a bright colour of 
lire. 1 know nothing to which the found produced by the ifliiing 01 thefe fumes can 
be more properly compared than the blow ing of large bellows into a furnace by which 
metals are melted; fuch as 1 have feen at Zalatna in Tranfylvania, and Schemnitz, and 
Kremnitz, in Hungary; except that thefe volcanic bellows roared a hundred times louder, 
and almoft deafened the ear. 

The unexpected change within the crater, and my nearnefs to thofe fumes, which, 
as they abounded with highly noxious fulphureous vapours, I feared might have mif- 
ehievous effefls, alarmed me fo much, that I was on the point of abandoning a place 
which appeared fo dangerous, and feeking lafety in flight; had not the guides encou¬ 
raged me to flay, alluring me, from their repeated experience, that my fears were 
groundkfs. “ The burning matter which boils within the cavern,” laid one of them, 

« always contains a great quantity of air. This air has at prefent lefr the fire, and paf- 
fed through fuhterraneous palfages to thofe apertures from which the fmoke iflues, and 
which we call refpirt (vent-holes' 1 becaufe there the air from the fire finds vent. But 
there is nothing to fear: thenoife of thefe vent-holes will foon ceafe, and the crater boil 
and throw out burning matter as before.” 

My companion gave me this account in fuch a manner as fhewed he had himfelf no 
idea of danger, and the event happened precifely as he foretold. In a very fhort time 
the fumes and the volcano returned to their former ftate. My two guides afterwards af- 
fured me that this appearance very rarely happened, and when it did was never of long 
duration. From this difcourfe, and other converfation which I had with them after¬ 
wards, 1 perceived that thefe two natives of Stromboli were better acquainted than any 
other perron with the fecrets of their volcano, and the explanation they had given ine of 
the phenomenon 1 had witneffed, appeared to me extremely judicious. 

I think it cansot be doubted that the bubbles which arife in the liquid lava, and burfl 
with an explofion, are generated by an elaftic fluid there collected and confined, which 
being dilated by the flrong ad ion of the fire, and incapable eafily to difengage itfelf 
from the tenacious lava, violently bur As it, and rufbes above the crater, producing atr 
the fame time a detonation Hence originate the fhowers of ejected matter, wbich are 
more or lefs copious, and rife to a greater or lefs height, in proportion to the greater or 
lefs quantity and ftrength oi this fluid ; which efcaping, at every explofion, from the 
upper parts of the lava, thefe fink, and again rife when they have received a frefhfupplyv 
Suppofing, then, the fource of the fluid confined, from time to time, within the liquid 
lava, to be inexhauftible, we fbalf eafily perceive that the eruptions mud be inceffant. 
If from the extreme tenacity of the lava, its want of fufficient fluidity, or any other un¬ 
known caufe, it fhould be unable to burft it, and open itfelf a paflage within the crater, 
it will make its way through the fubterraneous channels to thofe apertures from which 
the fumes afcend, through which it will ifiue, with confiderable noife, till the obitacle 
it met with in the lava be removed. In fuch a cafe the lava will fink without again fif¬ 
ing during this interval, and will Iofe its fiery rednefs from being no longer urged by 
the energy of the elaftic fluid ; while, from the contrary reafon, the apertures from 
which the fumes iflue will acquire a glowing rednefs, becaufe the fluid efcapes through 
them with violence. 

Such were the ideas which floated in my mind, when, the night being confiderably 
advanced, I returned home, with my imagination ftrongly imprefled with the objects 1 
had feen. Thefe ideas I afterwards, in a cooler moment, recalled to a rigorous exa¬ 
mination,, 
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ruination, enquiring, efpecially, what might Lethe nature of volcanic jgafes, not onlr 
of fuch as are imprifoned in the liquid lavas of Siromboli, but of thole ^hich are info, 
parable from other-burning volcanos; as like wile in what manner they aft, to produce 
the ejections; objects which appear to me to be at once new and highly interefting* 
Thefe enquiries produced a number of obfervations and connefted experiments; which 
it will be more proper to prefent the reader in another part of the work than in this 
place; both becaufe they regard volcanos in general, and becaufeto detail and explain 
them would lead me too far from my prefent fubjeft, which is to fpeak of the objv&s I 
obferved in this volcanic country. As I have, therefore, given fome account of the 
nature and conformation of Stromholi, and the mo ft remarkable phenomena of its 
volcano, I fhal! proceed to deferibe, m the following chapter, the different fuhftances 
of w hich this iflaod is compofed, 

CHAP, XL —sStromeoli, continued- 

The componentfubfiances of tins ifiand arefcorice lavas , tufas ^ pumices*, andfpccular iron .— 
Three kinds of fcorice*—Thejrfi hind l as feme degree of vitrification .— SfronboII pro¬ 
duces no true vitrifications or enamels.—The name of pumice not fltiiable to this kind of 
fcorla. — Its ejcBioTi) and the figure which it fomedmes takes in the air*—Second land of 
fcoria^ for which Siromboli is remarkable.- Its decompq/ition where the acidfulphureotu 
vapours prevail*—The fubflances thrown out op Siromboli more ailed on by the fire , than 
thefe ejeiled by other volcanos * — The adliviiy of the fires of Siromboli has long remained 
the fame—Falfe opinion of fome^ that volcanic glares derive their origin from re-melted 
lavas, — Third kind of fcorla.—All thff three kinds of fcorla originally porphyry with 
a horn flone bafe■—Enumeration of the different lavas of Siromboli. — Its tufas and pu¬ 
mices p — Specular .iron*—Dangerous Jit nation in which the latter is found*—Its crffallD 
%aimi , beauty^ and variety *—Flakes offulphate of lime felemte or gypfurnJ incrifl feme 
of thefe cryflallizdtimn , which confi/l of very thin leaves cf iron /iffcued on each other*—- 
HardnefSy and , at the fame time* fragility of this iron.- C aages produced in i/, when 
expo fed to the fire of the furnace and that excited by oxygenous gas (depblogifiicafed air J* 
i— Decompofed lava the matrix of this fpccular iron.—Cattfe of this defampofhion .— Com - 
pari fan between this fpccular iron difcovered by the author* and that noticed by others in 
volcanic matters*— This fpccular iron product d in the dry way .— Rarmefs of it in volca¬ 
nic countries.'—Sulphureous acids produce no change in the iron if St row bolt*—Its and- 
ffitity. - The ifiand of StromboU formed by rocks of porphyry^ melted by fubierraneous am- 
fiagradonsj and thrown up by the fea *— Different pmphyrks of countries not volcanic cx- 
pofed to the fire of the furnace , to compare the changes cm fed in them by that with tiff 
produced by the volcanic fine .*—1 he epoch of the firjt conflagrations of Siromboli anterior 
to all hijlory.—Few notices left of them by the ancients* — Strabo’s accounts of St emboli 
and VolcanoThe eruptions of the latter mountain tmifl have been more frequent and 
firougehi the time of that geographer ^ than at prffnt*— Wind whichaccording to 
Diodorus Siculus*, blew from thtje two flands* — Mifiake of Cluverius* that fin his time 
the crater of Siromboli was at the Jtrnmif of the mountain* The nwfi ancient epoch of the 
conflagration of StromboU ^ known to tn from hifiory, anterior to the ChrijVqn ora by about 
290 years* —Enquiries relative to the matters which have fo long maintain ta this con¬ 
flagration* 

THE fubfiances of which this ifiand is formed, at Waft fo far as I have hsen able fo 
difeover, are fccrias, lavas, pumices, and fpeeular iron; as likewife the fond of which I 
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tin-re fufficiently fpofcen in the preceding chapter. Of thefcoriae there are three kinds : 
the firlt is extremely light, of a dark grey colour, and on it the violence of the fire has 
taken inoft efFeft. 'Some fmall pieces are coated over with a true varnifli of glafs; the 
others in general confift of fcmi-tranfparent vitreous threads, fome of which are as fine 
as the threads of a Ipider’s web. We may, therefi .re, conclude that the matter was in a 
ftate of femi-vitrification, when its parts were feparated by the elaftic fluids, and rendered 
extremely porous ; but that fome of it, inftead of feparating, lengthened into threads, 
which hardened on its con tad with the air. We. perceive likewife, that only a degree 
more of heat was neceffary to render the vitrification complete. 

Of the various bodies ejected by the volcano of Stromboii, this kind of fcoria appears 
to be that on which it has acted with moft efreft. It has not, however, been changed 
into a true glafs, if we except fome pieces of very inconfiderable fize, The conflagration- 
of Stromboii has never, therefore, arrived at this degree of violence, as I could ;;or find 
throughout the whole ifland either vitrifications or enamels. The natives thetfifeives’ 
indeed fufficiemly farisfied me of their non-exiflence, asthofe of the neighbouring ifland- 
of Lipari are well known to the inhabitants of ail the Eolian sfles, under the commoir 
name of ferizzi. 

But may not the fcoria here defcribed as in a great degree filamentous, be confidereci- 
as a fpecies of pumice ? I certainly do not perceive in it the diftinguifhing charadteriftics,- 
for the fibrous quality alone is not fuftkient. I conclude, therefore, that when any 
ftone, in confequeiice of the action of volcanic fires, paflesinto the ftate of pumice, cer¬ 
tain determinate conditions.are required, either in it or in the degree of heat to which 
it is expokd, or perhaps in both, which are not yet fufficientiy known to volcanic natu- 
ralifts, notwithftanding the attention they have bellowed on the fubjefit. Of this the 
prefent fcoria may furnifli an example The ftone which was its bafe,- by the a&ioix 
of fire, had been diffblved into lava within the crater ; and this lava by the action of 
elaftic fluids, and probably by that likewife of fulphur, has become a filamentous fub- 
ftance, and as its filaments are vitreous, appears to Ihew an immediate difpolition to 
change into pumice ; but it was not formed by nature to become that fubftance, as ap¬ 
pears by the final! pieces which have affmned the thin vitreous coating. Were the fires 
of Stromboii more violent and powerful, the ftones which are melted and thrown out 
would pafs from the ftate of fcoria to that of perfect glafs, without firft acquiring the 
nature of pumice. 

The fcoria of this kind are never thrown by the volcano in large pieces to any great 
diftance, from the great eafe with which they break and pulverize. 

It is worthy of remark, that not a few pieces of thefe fcoriss incline to a cylindrical 
figure, and that their filaments are parallel to the axis of the cylinder. Both thefe ef- 
fefifs, in my opinion, may be attributed to the projettile impetus received from the elaftic 
fluids when forced from the lava in the crater ; thofe pieces not having had time to 
take a globular form, both from their hidden cooling and coagulation in the air, and 
from the fieallnefs of their fize. 

I lhall now proceed to fpeak of the fecond kind of fcoria, I mean that for which' 
Stromboii is celebrated, and of which its ejections principally confift. This fpecies in. 
its external appearance has no efl’ential difference from the former ; but its ipecific gra¬ 
vity is nearly three times as great, it is not at all fibrous, and only exhibits the flighted 
figns of a beginning vitrification. In other refpects, like the greater part of fcorise, it 
is°not only rough, Icatt - red over with tumours and irregular figures, and every where 
fcorified but it is full of vacuities of round, oblong, and other forms. The largeft of 
thefe are about half an inch in length, and the fmalleft almoft invifible. They extend 

through. 
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through every part of the fcoria quite to the innermoft fubftance, even in the largeft 
pieces $ and in the centre of feme they are found more numerous and large. Hence 
it appears that a univerfal effervcfcence of the elaftic fluids mull have prevailed in the 
fubftance of thefe fcoria: while they were in a fluid ftate. The internal fur face of each 
of thefe cavities is, as it were, coated with a dull dark-red varnilh, while the reft of the 
fcoria is black. To difcover the vifible charafteriftics of this fcoria, it mult be examined 
with a lens in the recent fractures: we then perceive that the grain is not very fine, 
without brilliancy, and of a uniform texture. Its hardnefs is moderate, its fracture ir¬ 
regular, it gives fomefparks with f! eel, emits a weak earthy odour, and attracts the mag¬ 
netic needle at the difhmce of half a line. Thefe exterior marks afford ground to believe 
that this fcoria has for its bafe the horn-ft one; and its component principles confirm 
the fuppofition beyond contradiction. 

This bafe however, is not homogeneous, fince it contains feltfpars and f toerls. On 
examining it with attention, we perceive that it is interfperfed with a great number of 
fin all white fpots, which form a remarkable contrail with the black ground on which 
they appear. By having recourfe to the aid of the lens, we difcover that thefe ‘ ots are 
l'cales of feltfpar As they are quite flat, wherever they are viewed in the fra&i , they 
appear about the thicknefs of a line, but longer when feen on a flat furface. 

The number of the Ihoerls contained in this fcoria is very coufiderably iefs than that 
of the feltfpars, but they are much larger. They are of a black colour, and in figure 
prifms, the length of many of which is five lines, and the breadth two. It is, however, 
very difficult to extract entire prifms from the fcoria, on account of the tenacity with 
which they adhere to it. 

They may be obtained much more eafily in certain low bottom? near the crater, 
where they may be found Separated from the fcoria, the frnall fragments of which are 
there accumulated in great quantities. Detached Ihoerls may there be found little al¬ 
tered by the atmofphere and elements; many of them indeed fraclured and mutilated, 
but fome few entire, and ftill preferring their priimatic figure, which is oftohedrous, 
and terminated by two pyramids *. They will fcarcely cut glafs, and confequently can¬ 
not be very hard. Their appearance is vitreous, and they i'eern as uninjured as when 
they were in the rock, their primitive matrix. 

Befidcs the feltfpars and Ihoerls, thefefcorke contain various other frnall ftones, which 
I at firft doubted whether I fliould confider tis another fpecies of Ihoerls, or as what have 
been called volcanic chryfolites. They have the tranfparency of glafs, and are of beau¬ 
tiful colours. Some are of a fine grafs green, others of a deeper emerald green, and 
others of a mixture of green and yellow. Some of thefe qualities, which are common 
to chryfolites, and to certain fpecies of ihoerls, caufed me to doubt, when I firft exa¬ 
mined them, whether I fliould dais them with the former or the latter. But befides 
that I could not difcover that they bad any regular figure, the eale with which they were 
fufed with the blow-pipe, determined me rather to confider them as ihoerls. 

From the obiervations that have already been made, it feems clear that thefe two fpe¬ 
cies of fcoria: are of the nature of porphyry, as they are compofed of a horn-ftone in 
which feltipars and flioerls are incorporated f. 

* The original has " twp dihtdfotts pyramids” {rie piramidi diet!re). But (as the German t rand a tor has 
rightly remarked) who has ever (ten a pyramid with only two tides? I have, therefore, with him, omitted 
the word, whLh muft have been infci red by fbmc miftake.—T. 

■f It appears to be proved by the moil recent diTco verges of chemical analyfrs, that the bafe of the greater 
part of porphyries is fhoerl rn the mafs, or horn-Ilone. or trapp ; though it cannot be denied that thi> bafe is 
iikewifc frequently fdiceotrs. Many of the lavas, therefore^ of the Fhkgreau Fields, which l have delcribcd 
; u the iirft volume^ may he referred to this kind of ibtie. 

But 
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But before I difmifs this fecond kind of fcoria, I muff make one more obfervation on 
. it. Some pieces of ibis fcoria lay near the apertures, from which the ftreams of fnioke 
I have already mentioned arofeto the weft of the volcano. I collefted fome of thefe, 
which had ahnoft Hopped up one of the orifices through which the fumes iffued, and 
which confequently was ftrongly acted on by them. Thefe pieces had undergone 
changes fnnilar to thofe of the lavas of SoHatara. They had loft their black colour, 
were covered with light-yellowilh cruft, and were become fo (oft that they might be 
cut with a knife. The fiioerls, however, in the part where this alteration had taken 
place, had undergone no change. But the fulphureous acid which had acted on this 
fcoria, befides having in part decompofed it, had iikewife produced in its cavities fmall 
aggregates of fulphate of alumine (alum), and fulphate of lime (gypfuni). Thisobfer- 
varion I have had an opportunity of making, not on volcanic produfts long fince decom¬ 
pofed, which decompofition there is every reafon to believe mull have been effected by 
the means of fulphureous acids; but, inftrufted by nature lierfelf, on a product adlu- 
ally undergoing decompofition, and thus prefenting an inconteftable proof of thepow'er 
cf thefe acids to decompofe fuch fubftances. 

1 have denominated the principal matters ejected by Stromboli, and on which I have 
hitherto treated, fcoria;; though, according to the judicious and juft remark of M.Dc- 
lomieu, thefe differ from lavas only in having undergone greater alteration within the 
volcano, having been more inflated, and acquired a furface more rugged, and of a more 
irregular form ; and fuch precifely is the appearance of the ftones thrown out by Strom¬ 
boli. I am aware, however, that the difference of thefe circumftances is not intrinfic and 
eflential; and that, therefore, what I have termed fcoria may be Iikewife called lava, only 
more changed in the volcano, fince it is in fubftance the fame matter melted by the fire, 
and differently modified by the elaftic gafes. I think, notwithftanding, that 1 have ex- 
prefled myfelf with fufficient propriety, when, in the laft chapter, I faid that the lava 
fwelled, funk, burft, and was thrown up into the air, though 1 have afterwards called 
the congealed pieces of it fcoria;, fince they poffefs the charadleriftics of that fubftance. 

With refpedt to the matters that ferment and boil up in the crater of Stromboli, t 
lliall here make a remark which may deferve confideration. This volcano, befides the 
Angularity of having been in a continual ftate of eruption from time immemorial, has 
alfo this other, that the fubftances it ejects are more repeatedly adted on by the fires of 
its crater than in other volcanos. The latter being fituated at the furnmit of fteep moun¬ 
tains, having once thrown out their ignited ftones beyond the edges of the fiery gulf, 
never receive them again, as they pour headlong down their fides. But the crater of 
Stromboli is fituated half-way up the mountain, andfurrounded, except only on the fide 
which faces the north, by fteep precipices; fo that, befides the fcorite which are thrown 
up perpendicularly, and fall again immediately into it, great quantities which are thrown 
beyond its edges roll down the declivities, and return again into it. "When we confider, 
therefore, how many ages this recurrence of burning matters into the volcano has con¬ 
tinued, we might expedt that from the continued adtion of the fire they muff approach 
very near fo a vitreous nature, or rather be changed into perfect glafs; yet this is by 
no means the fadt. I caufed a quantity of fcoria to be dug up from the depth of eight 
feet, at no great difiance from the mouth of the crater, and found it exactly referable 
that on the furface, though it muff have been ejedted fo long a time before. It is like- 
wife to be remarked that the flioerls in the recent fcorits are as entire, and as completely 
cryftallized, as thofe in the moft ancient. 

Thefe obfervations are a certain, and, in my opinion, elegant proof that the adtivity 
of the fire has never been, in former ages, either greater or lefs than it is at prefent. 

VOL. v. q Not 
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Not left, frnce then the fufioo of the matters in the crater would not have taken place, 
anu. conJequently there would have been no eruptions; nor greater, (at lead not in any 
con Adel aide degree,) otherwife the fcoria; would have been completely vitrified, and the 
flioerls fufed, as we find them by our common fires when intenfe. 

Hence hkewife appears what little foundation there is for the opinion of foine natura- 
lifls, who have fuppofed that volcanic glaffes owe their origin to the refufion of lavas 
fince,as we have feen, no trueghfs has ever been thrown out by Stromboli, notwith- 
Handing the multiplied refufions of the ejefted fcori;e, or fcoriaceous lavas, if any fhould 
choofe to call them by that name *. 

But it is time to confider the third fpecies of fcoria. This properly belongs to the 
ancient volcano, and is found, on removing the fand, at a fmall depth, on the caft fide of 
the ifland, a little above the foot of the mountain. It is difpofed in ftrata forming 
one body with the fubjacent lavas, which at fome diftant period Howed from the fummit 
of Stromboli into the fea. The inhabitants make great ufe of this fcoria to build their 
houfes, as it is very firm and very light, which liglmiefs arifes from the fmall quantity 
of matter it contains in proportion to its bulk, and its great poroufnefs. As the parti¬ 
tions which feparate the cells or pores are very thin, it is difficult properly to examine 
this fcoria, which bears the marks of the higheft antiquity. After as attentive an exa¬ 
mination as I could bellow, I difeovered in it black flioerls and white feltfpars. The 
body of its fubftance does not differ, that I could perceive, from that of the other two 
kinds. 

Having thus deferibed the three kinds of fcorim of Stromboli, though I do not mean 
to lay that other enquirers may not difeover more fpecies, I fhall next proceed to enu¬ 
merate and deferibe the lavas, which, for the fake of order, I fhall divide into porous 
and folid, beginning wish the former. 

I. This lava forms an afeent of fome hundred paces, to the weft of the ifland. Hie 
eye does not hefitate a moment to recognize it as a product not at all differing in fub¬ 
ftance from the fecond fpecies of fcoria. It has the fame ground, confiflence, and co¬ 
lour ; and contains the fame feltlpars and ffioerls, both of which are in like manner un- 
mu tila ted, and have the fame crvftallizarion. It likewife gives fparks, in the fame man¬ 
ner, with fteel. But the fize and number of its cavities or pores is Iefs, the folid parts 
are more fmooth, nor have they in their grain that irregularity which appears to be in- 
feparable from fcoriae. We might therefore fuppofe that it is the produce of the prefent 
volcano$ nor fhould I objeft to that fuppofition, were the courfe of the lava on that 
fide ; but I find it is directed towards the fummit of the mountain, where there is every 
reafon to believe the greater volcano anciently was fituated. 1 am therefore of opinion 
that this was its fource. 

II. This lava is lefs porous. The grain has fomewhat of a filiceous appearance. It 
is fmooth to the touch, and gives fparks plentifully with fteel. It contains but few felt- 
fpar fcales, but innumerable flioerls. It lies on the fouth fide of the mountain, in large 
Angle ftones. 

III . The difference between this lava and that of No. II. is but ftnall, and confifts in 
its greater porofity, and a feeble argillaceous odour. This lava is found fcattered over 
the ifland. The petrofilex is the bafe of both thefe lavas, 

* With refpeft to the matters eje£ted by Stromboli which fcorify and do not vitrify, it may perhaps be 
faid that this does not happen, btcaufe they have not caloric e noUgh to become glafs, but from the quality 
of t'lcfe matters, which, originating from the horn-Hone, only produce fcorification, and that from the 
quantity of iron they contain. 

This reafoning may at firft view appear plaufible, but is fuffieiently refuted by the eafy vitrification of 
thefe fcovite in the furnace, as we (hall fee prefently. 

1 fhall 
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I fhalJ now fpeak of the folid lavas, which I fo term, not becaufe they are without 
pores but becaufe their pores are fo minute that they efcape the eye. 

1 This lava, notwithftanding its folidity, is friable, and gives fparks feebly with fled. 
It abounds in feltfpars, and hill more in fhoerls. It is ot a dark-grey colour; its bafe 
is horn-ftone, and confequently it emits an earthy odour. 

II. This fecond fpecies of folid lava is ftill more friable than the former, and it has 
a confiderable argillaceous odour. Jit contains no fhoerls, but lo abounds in feltfpars 
that they occupy more than one third of its mafs, and are eafily diftinguifhed, as they 
are of a fhining whitenefs on a brown ground. Their lamella: are diftributed equally 
through its whole contexture. I col!e&ed both this lava, and that of No. L from feve- 
ral currents of it on the fouth-eaft fide of Stromboli. 

HI. I am in doubt whether I ought to call this Hone a lava, as it is a porphyry of a 
beautiful dark-red colour, which changes to a black as foon.as it is expofed to the acti¬ 
vity of the furnace. The place, lilcewife, in which I found it, contributes to increafe 
my doubts. This was a hill of tufa forming a large inclined ftratum, on the fouth-eaft 
fide of the illand. within which it is found in large malTes. I was led, therefore, to con¬ 
jecture, that both this porphyry and the tufa might have been thrown out by the vol¬ 
cano without having been expofed to the violence of the fire. I am ftill, however, 
Unable to form any determinate conclufion, fince I am in poffeflionof feveral other fpe- 
dmcns of porphyry, which bear indubitable marks of having been fufed, though they 
ftill retain a .beautiful red colour, as will be feen when I come to treat of the ifland of 
Lipari. However this maybe, this ftone has for its bafe the petrofilex, is fpoited with 
white feltfpars, and takes a fine and brilliant polilh. 

IV. This lava which is found in a long-continued current, on the fouth-weft fide of 
Stromboli, contains, as ui'ual, tattered feltfpars. It is of a black colour, of the horn- 
ftone bafe, and emits a ftrong earthy odour. It is accompanied with various greenilh 
and black flioerls. A number of curling veins and waves appear in it, which probably 
w ere produced when it flowed from the mountain. Though it is folid, it has in it feve¬ 
ral final! cavities, all of which are long eliipfes, all placed in the direction of the cur¬ 
rent from which they certainly derive their figure. _ , . 

Thefe are the fcorim and lavas found at Stromboli, omitting a few varieties, which 
would only fwell the work, without adding to its utility. 

According to the divifion I have made, after the lavas, I fliould proceed to fpeak ot 
the tufas, as I have already given the reader to underftand they are not wanting in fonis 
parts of the ifland. But I think 1 fully deferibe thefe, when I fay that they are an argil¬ 
laceous earth, pulverizable, extremely bibacious, of a grey colour, containing fragments 
of feltfpar and Ihoeri, and which, in the furnace, hardens without melting. Such, at 
leaft, are the charafters of the tufas which 1 obferved at Stromboli. 

I now proceed to the fourth kind of the volcanic productions of this illand, the pu¬ 
mices. Thefe are found on the eaft fide of the mountain, at about one-third ol itsheighr, 
on the fides of fome pathways which crofs feveral vineyards, apd in the furrows made by 
the defeent of the waters. They are not found in maffes, and ftill lefs in currents, but 
in final! pieces, which are not numerous, and it is eafy to perceive that they have been 
brought above ground by the labours of men, or by the aftion of the rains; and, fol¬ 
lowing the traces they afford, we find them buried under the fand, at the depth of fe- 
veral feet. Here they are but thinly fluttered, and are in the fame ftate as when thrown 
out of the volcano. * I cannot pretend to afeertain from what crater they originated, 
whether the ancient, the prefent, or fome other, the remembrance and traces of which 
are loft; as nothing affords any light to direct my relearches relative to this obfeura 
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queftion, I found them in no other part of the iiland. As they do not differ from the 
more common and known fpecies, it would be fuperfluous to give a Ion defcription 
of them. I fliall only fay that their bafe is petrofiliceous, with a mixture, as ufual, 
of feltfpars. 

Stromboli has, therefore, at fome other period thrown out pumices, though it does 
not ejc£t them at prefenr. A fimilar change, though on a larger fcale, we find like- 
wife take place in Vefuvius. 

The different kinds of fcoriae and lavas being expofed to the fire of the furnace in. 
feparate crucibles, the bafe, whether of petrofilex or horn-ftone, changes into a Alining, 
ebullient, but hard glafs, with a fufionof the flioerls, but not of the feltfpars. From the 
pumice was obtained a glafs, lighter from the multitude of its pores, ot a grey colour,, 
and dully tranfparent. 

It now remains to fpeak of the iron, the fifth and laft of the volcanic productions 
which I found on this iiland. This is fpecular. I am not ignorant that this fpecies of 
metal has been likewife obferved in other volcanos ; but it gave me pleafure that 1 was. 
the firfl; who had difcovered it in the Lipari iflands ; and this pleafure was confiderably 
increafed, when I perceived that the cryitallizations of this iron were much larger than 
thofe which had been obferved by others ; and, confequently, much better adapted to 
Ihew and explain their formation. It is found on the fouthern fide of the iiland, at the 
diftance of fomewhat more than a mile from the inhabited part, in a rock of lava, which, 
defcends almoft perpendicularly into the fea, from the height of about a hundred^ and 
fifty paces. Some natives of Stromboli having Ihewn me a fin all fpecimen of this iron,, 
without knowing what it was, as one of the rarities of their country, I was very defirous. 
to obtain fome others, but fuch as might Ihew the iron Hill adhering to the matrix, as 
thefe were detached pieces, found on the beach under the rock. But to procure new 
pieces of this production, neither entreaties nor any common offers of reward availed ; 
and, to fay the truth, fo great was the labour and danger of obtaining them, that they 
never could be fufficiemly paid for. To get at thefe Hones, as they call them, it was ne- 
ceffary to go by a very dangerous way, fcarcely paffable by the wild goat, much lefs by 
men, and therefore called very properly il mala pajjb, the bad or dangerous road. Bur,, 
to reach the precife fpot where the iron is found, frill greater danger mull be encoun¬ 
tered, as the rock, befides its extreme fteepnefs, is partly fallen down, and the reft on. 
the point of falling; and it is very difficult to find firm footing on it, without flipping, 
and falling headlong into the fea. The defire of gain, however, added to the habit in 
which thefe peafants are of palling cliffs and fearful precipices, induced two of them to 
undertake this enterprife, which they fuccefsfully executed, bringing back with them, 
fome very beautiful pieces of this iron which they had feparated-from the lava with a 
'pick-axe. From them 1 learned, that the rock has clefts in many places, and that within, 
thofe clefts the iron is found. 

This metal is cryflallized in laminae, vertical to the mother rock, in which they are 
fo firmly infixed, that they mud be broken to obtain them detached. The two faces 
of every lamina or piste are parallel to each other, or nearly fo. In general, the plates,, 
at a firft view, appear ovalj but, when examined with more attention, they are found to 
be polygons. The figure of thefe polygons is extremely diverfified. Sometimes they are 
triangles, terminating, in the upper part, in an obtufe angle; and fometimes in a right, or 
acute angle, though this but rarely. Some of thofe plates have fix, feven, eight, and 
fometimes more, fides; nor is there lefs variety in the length of the fides, or the meafure 
of the contained angles. The fides are frequently cut by plates, which are triangular, 
quadrangular, rhomboidal, or of other polygonal figures. Nature, therefore, in the 
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formation of this metal, appears not to have prefcribed to her Pel f any fingle form of 
eryftallizatibn; or, at lead, if flie has, it is not eafy to difcover the fimple primitive 
figure from which has arifen fo great a variety. 

The plates or faces have fuch a brilliancy and polifli, that if the fineft Heel be not in¬ 
ferior, it certainly is not fuperior to them in beauty. They reflect the light equally, 
with the moft perfeft mirrors. The largeft exceed four inches in length, anti three 
and a half in breadth j but there are innumerable others which are fmallerj and only 
one inch, or the half, the third, or the quarter, of an inch, until they become fo mi¬ 
nute as to be only vifible by the microfcope; but they are always cryftallized in one of 
the figures already mentioned. A fingle lamina is never feen, but they are always in 
groups, which groups are fometimes twenty or more inches in circuit, ihe number of. 
them, therefore, is very great. 

I mutt not here omit to mention a peculiar circuinfiance, which ufually attends thefe 
cryftallizations. The circumference of thefe thick metallic groups is formed of laniinja 
fo minute, that a ftrong lens is neceflary to difcern them; but they become gradually 
larger as they approach the centre, where they are largeft of all. 1 here are alfo places 
in thefe groups where Nature feems rather to have fketched than completed her work. 
We find there groups or fmall maffes of iron which prefent only the firft principle of 
cryftallizatien. In others we do not find even this iketch but only a cruft attached to 
the matrix. There are alfo places in which a number of fmall tumours arife, that viewed 
with the naked eye appear to be without form, but when examined with the lens, are 
difcovered to confift of a multitude of fmall lamina; irregularly conglutinated. In the 
fame manner, fome crufts are formed, in fome places three lines in thicknefs, which, 
both internally and on the fuperficies, are found to be corapofed of an aggregate of 
lamina; thrown irregularly on each other. 

In reference to fome obfervations IIhall hereafter have to make, I muft mention that 
fome of thefe aggregates of laminae are either entirely covered with a coating of ful- 
phate of lime, fo that it muft be taken off to get at them, or at leaft only the upper, 
part of them rifes above it. This coating is of a very white colour, and fo ftrongly 
attached to the iron, that it appears like wax that has been poured over it and hardened. 

The colour of thefe laminae, in general, greatly refembles that of the fineft and moft 
brilliant Reel; except fome which have a violent tmftur& I hey are as refplendent in 
the fraftures as on the faces. Notwithftandmg their great havdnefs, they are nearly as 
brittle as glafs. 

On carefully examining thele laminae, a phenomenon prefented itfelf, which increafed 
my attention. This was lome fcales parallel to each other, which arofe from the faces 
of thefe cryftals,. and induced me to fufpeft that their compofirion might be the refillt • 
of a number of fmall leaves united and conglutinated together. An in fp eft ion of the 
larger lamina; convinced me that this conjefture was well founded ; for, on breaking 
them croffwife, I frequently found in the fraftures very fmall leaves. There are alfo 
fome which very evidently fhevv them, and in great numbers, on their faces. A leaf, 
for example, may occupy a fixth part of the face and their end. Further on, under 
that, another appears, which extends another fixth, and then terminates like the for¬ 
mer. Still farther, under the fecond leaf, appears a third, which extends only a fmall 
fpace; and in like manner others : fo that the lamina will be the lefs, the fmaller the 
the number of the leaves of which it is compofed. I (hall here avail myfelf of a compa¬ 
nion, which, though not very fcientific, will aptly explain what I mean. When a num¬ 
ber of leaves of paper are, firft, rolled up, and afterwards fpread out on a flat furface, 
it will happen, on their unrolling, that each will feparate a little from the next, fo that 
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they may all be numbered; and it will be evident that the firft, which is above all the 
reft, renders the heap larger, and that the leaves being fuccefiively taken away, the 
heap will be diminifhed, until it will at length only confift of the fingle laft leaf. 

The laminae, however, are not all compofed in this manner. In fome, the compQ- 
neht fcalesare conglutinated in fuch a manner that they do not appear, and the fracture 
prefents a continued furface. Yet there are bat few laminae fo fmooth on both their 
faces as not to fhew the prefence of fome leaf. More than once 1 have lound on one 
lamina others attached which fliewed they were of later formation. 

Thefe fa£ts, when compared, mull remove every doubt with refpeft to the nature of 
the formation of thefe noble cryflals, as it is manifeft they are compofed of a greater or 
lefs number of final! plates, which, placed upon, and adhering to, each other, form the 
larger laminae. 

Among all the volcanic productions wHich I met with and collected in my navels, 
there is not one which gives fparks fo plentifully with ft eel, or influences the magnetic 
needle at fo great a diftance, as this of which I now treat. 

Almoft every lamina, part, or fragment of this prod action poffeffes polarity, atti acting 
the magnetic needle at one end, and repelling it at the other; which attraction and 
repulfion are equal in force. The fame powers of attracting and repelling aie equally 
found in the crufts of iron apparently not cryftallized, and in their parts. ^ 

Not with[landing, however, its power to move the magnetic needle, it is fcarce,y at 
all a£ted on by the magnet, at leaft, not unlefs it be reduced to very fmall particles. ^ 
When approached to the Leyden phial, it freely conducts the eleCtric {hock. 

The furnace has no other effect on it than to deprive the laminae of their brilliancy, 
and diminilh, in a fmall degree, its magnetic virtue, which is not deftroyed even by 
the fufion of the laminae; to obtain which the blowing pipe is not Sufficient; but nxyge- 
rous gas (dephlogiflicated air) infill be applied for about two minutes, as one will nut 
be long enough. The little ball into which a fmall lamina of fpecular iron is converted, 
lofes on its furface all brilliancy, and acquires the colour of lead expoled to t le air* 
Internally, however, it ftili retains fome refplendence; but the friability of its farts is 
increafed, and it gives but few fcarks with fteel. The fame change takes place in this 
metal which is fo frequently obfervable in other bodies after having been in a irate oi 
fufion : it is interfperfed with final) air-bubbles, and rendered, in a manner, fpongy. 

Such are the principal properties of the fpecular iron which I discovered at Strom- 
boli. But it is of importance to know, of what nature is its matrix. I his is a lava 
which does not effentially differ from thofe lavas of this volcanic country which are oi 
the horn*ftone bafe, except that it has undergone great changes. It is fo irzable, that 
it may be fcratched with the nail. Inftead oi being black, or dark brown, it is or a 
cinereous, and, in fome places, of a reddilh colour. It is extremely porous, and there¬ 
fore light; and its grain rough and dry, not unlike that of fome fandritones. Its 
odour is argillaceous, and it adheres ftrongly to the tongue, like a J“> urr \ £ bone, 
immerfed in water, it imbibes it; with a biffing noile, and taturates ltfelf wuh it. 

Befides that it gives no (parks tvhatever with fled, this lava has not the iinaUeit ef¬ 
fect on the magnetic needle, except when fome imall particle of fpeculai iron 11 
remains within it ; for though the latter principally covers the external iuuace or the 
lava, a number of mtcrofeopic laminae glitter, here and there, in its internal 
The fmall fdtfpar cryftals in this changed lava are entire, but their natural brilliancy 
is diminifhed, and they are cracked. It is neceffary to look with attention todilun- 
o-uifh them from the fubftance of the lava, as their colour is the fame; but they are 
much more eaffy difcernable when the lava has been expofed to the furnace, fince they 
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have then acquired a greater degree of whitenefs, and are feen through a thin blaqkifh 
cruft of enamel, into which the furface of the lava is changed. This, however, in a 
few ieconds, is entirely freed from the oxygenous gas, and a homogeneous but ebul¬ 
lient enamel produced. 

The great analogy between the alteration undergone by this lava and the changes 
produced in many others by the action of fulphureous acids, fufficiently (hews that it 
proceeds from the fame cauie. This is likewife evidently confirmed, by the thin crufts 
of fulphate of lime with which it is coated, and which have been generated by the 
fulphureous acids, combined with the fmall portion of lime contained within the horn- 
ftone. 

It will here not be improper to give a concife account of fame obfervations of a fimi- 
lar kind with thofe I have made, that by comparing we may be enabled to deduce fuch 
conclufions as may elucidate the fubjett. 

The firft author, who, to my knowledge, has fpoken of cryftallized iron adhering to 
volcanic matters, is 3 VT. Faujas in his Mineralogie des Vulcains. He tells us that he 
found at Volvic, in Auvergne *, a homogeneous and heavy lava, from the furface and 
fiflures of which projected a great number of fmall thin plates of iron, which had the 
luftre of the fineft polifhed fteel. Though he does not give their fize, there is reafon to 
believe they muft have been almoft microfcopic ; lince he fays a lens of confiderable 
magnifying power was neceflary to difcover that fome of thefe plates were fegmerits of 
hexagonal prifms, and that others confifted of two hexagonal pyramids joined at the 
bafe. They were attracted by the magnet. The lava to which they adhered, accord¬ 
ing to him, was bafaltic, but greatly altered, having become white, cracked, friable 
and foftened. ~ 

M. De Larbre, phyfician at Rioin, examined with great care, both the iron of Vol¬ 
vic above mentioned, and that of the Puy de Dome and Mont d’Or in the faine pro¬ 
vince*. The cryftals of the latter iron are fections of octahedrons fimilar to thole of 
alum, and fometimes perfect octahedrons. It is at Mont d’Or that the cryftallizations, 
or plates, of lpecular iron are moil beautiful and diltinCt. The largell are about an 
inch and a half in breadth, ibmewhat more in length, and about a line and a half, or 
at inoft two lines in thicknefs. The faces of the plates, when viewed with the iens, 
difcover ftreaks and diminutions which prove the accumulation of a number of finatl 
lamina;. 

The fpecular iron of the three abovementioned places in Auvergn.e poffeiTes a mag¬ 
netic quality, and many pieces of it attract the magnetic needle on one fide, and repel 
it on the other. 

M. De Larbre remarks that the fpecular cryftallized irons of Mont d’Or, the Puy 
de Dome, and Volvic, have the fame matrix, that is, a cellular and pumiceous lava; 
and that this lava has been more or lefs changed by the action of acids. 

Laftly, a third fpecimen of the cryftals of fpecular iron has been defcribed by the 
commendator Doloinieu, which was found by him on fome folid lavas, at Jaci Reale, 
and on different fcorfte, which had been changed and foftened by acid fulphureous va¬ 
pours, in the crater of Monte Roflo. Thofe found at the former place were thin Alin¬ 
ing plates, of a regular hexagonal figure, hard, flightly attracted by the magnet, and 
the largeft not exceeding a line and a half. Thofe of Monte Kolfo confifted only of 
fmall, thin, irregular fcales. 

# Nqw the department of Velay. T. . 

f See hia Diflerlalicm in ihtjQurnal dc par VAbbe Rozief, Van 1786* 
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When I compare thefe obfervations on fpecular iron with my own, I find that they 
greatly refemble them. The iron defcribed by thefe authors is, like mine, cryftallized ; 
but the cryftallization is different, and the lamina of the iron, of Sromboli are larger 
than thofe of that of Auvergne and Etna. The beautiful luftre, like that of ftecl, and 
the magnetic virtue, are the lame in both. The formation of the cry Hals of Auvergne 
is obferved to arife from the appofidon of fmall feales, as I obferved in mine, only that, 
in the latter, it is more diftindlly feen. Laftly, the lavas in which this fpecular iron is 
found excepting thofe of Jaci Iteale, have all undergone a change. 

This identity in the effects naturally induces to conclude ar. identity of caufe. The 
three naturalifts above cited are of opinion, that the formation of thefe martial cry Hals 
is to be aferibed to the volcanic fire; by the action of which the meral was feparated 
•from the lava of which it made a part, and fublimed; and that afterwards, falling oh 
the furface, and into the clefts, it there attached and collected, taking a regular form. 
This explanation is, certainly, not only the rnoft natural, but is confirmed, by fafts; 
fince iron, in crucibles, ufing certain precautions, cryftallizes in a fimilar manner, as 
has been obferved by MM. Grignon, Faujas, and Buffon. I am therefore of the fame 
opinion relative to the fpecular iron of Stromboli, that is, that the vehement heat of 
the fire deprived the lavas of this metal, by fubliming it, which afterwards attached to 
their fur face, producing-laminated cryffals, more or lefs large, and more or lefs nume¬ 
rous, with = thofe varieties which ufually accompany cry Utilizations. In fa£t, while al- 
moft all the other lavas of Stromboli-move the magnetic needle, thofe which have cry- 
flallizations of iron on their furface, have not the leaft effeft on it; no doubt becaufe 
-they are in a great meafure deprived of that metal. But as, in general, the fire has 
ailed on the other lavas, in the fame manner as on thofe which exhibit the fpecular iron, 
and as, befides, the fpecimens of the latter are not numerous in volcanized countries, 
(fince, excepting the places above mentioned, and iome of the Fhlegrean-fields # , I 
know none where this cryftallized iron is found,) it -feems not to be doubted but foine 
■other circumftance, befides the fire, muff concur to its formation; which perhaps may 
be the union of the iron with the muriate of ammoniac, as it is well known that by 
fuch a union that metal is fublimed and palfes into the nature of fpecular iron. 

We have feen that the fpecular iron of Stromboli is, in many places, covered with 
fulphate of lime; and fince this fulphate derives its formation from the adtion of the 
fulphureous acids, they muff have afted likewife oil the metal, the cryftallization of 
which is anterior in its origin to this neutral fait, which clofely inverts and covers it. 
But though thefe acids are fufficientlv.powerful to attack and decompofe the molt folid 
and hard lavas, they have not been able to make any impreflion on the fpecular cry (his, 
which have likewife refilled all the (hocks of other deftrudtive caufes, among which the 
aeriform fluids floating in the atmofphere are no fmall part, and Hill retain that brilliant 
luftre which they received at firft, notwithftanding the antiquity of their produftion, 
which is probably the fame with that of Stromboli itfelf, of which the annals of time 
afford no memory. For, in fact, thefe cry ftalii zations being found adhering to a rock 
■formed of ft rata of lava, which ferves as a foundation to almoft the whole fuperftruclure 
of the mountain, we cannot recur to any times known to hiftory, but muft go back 
to that moll remote period in which the iftand was formed by fubterraneous con¬ 
flagrations. 

We have nowfinilhed the defeription of the volcanic products of Stromboli; I mean 
f the fand. fcorias, lavas, tufas, pumices, and fpecular iron. Omitting this metal, thepu- 
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m Wg an J the tufa, three productions which occupy only a fmall corner of Strombob, 
this Hknd may be faid to be formed, as far at leaft as externally appears, of fern* and 
L as - a nd ftnee thefe fcorUe and lavas have been fhewn to derive their origin from por¬ 
phyry rocks, partly with the horn-ftone bafe, and partly with that of the petrofilex, it 
mull be concluded, that the material origin and mcreafe of Stromboli is to be attributed 
to porphyry, which, melted by fubterranean conflagrations, and ranfied by elalbc gafeous 
fubftances, arofe from the bottom of the fea, and, extending ltfelf on the biles, in. la* 
vas and fcoris, has formed an ifland of its prefent fize. Thefe porphyry rocks likc- 

wire Hill furnilh matter for the prefent eruptions. . . 

Before I conclude this chapter, I mult not omit two enquiries which I confider as of 
no little importance. In my refearches relative to volcanos, I have propofed as a rme 5 
to fubied the volcanized bodies to the adion of the furnace, in order to compaie the 
activity and manner of aaion of the fubterranean fires with that of our common fire ; 
and 1 have found this prance, and exped ftill to find it, not a little mftrud.ve. But 
writh reipect to the Eolian ifles, which I have ftudied with the great ell attention, I have 
judged it proper to make other experiments of the following kind. mm 

i Having afeertained, by various obfervations, the dillerent kinds of primitive rocks, 
which by their fufion have contributed to the formation of each of thefe iflands; I re- 
folved to fubied to the furnace, rocks of a fimilar nature, but brought from countries not 
volcanic, remarking in what manner they are affeded by our common fire, and thus 
make a comparifon of another kind, which mull be of equal utility with the former. 

To this enquiry, which has perhaps been firft; made by myfeif, I ihall add another, 
relative to the accounts left us by the ancients concerning the conflagrations of Strom¬ 
boli which I Ihall ftate and confider. I fhall proceed in the fame manner with refped 
to the other Hlands, as an examination of there accounts will enable us to compare the 
prefent ftate of thefe countries produced by fubteraneous conflagrations with that or ror- 

m< With refped to the firft objed of refearch, as the principal materials of Stramboli 
derive their origin from rocks of porphyry, I fhall breifly_ relate the refuits of expert- 
ments made on different kinds of this ftone, in its natural ftate, expofed m the ufiial 
manner to the furnace; and I requeft my courteous readers to endure the fatigue of 
reading thefe experiments, fince 1 endured the fatigue of making them. _ 

I This porphyry is Egyptian. Its colour is a dark red, its bafe compad ; and its re¬ 
cent fradures fine and earthy. It gives fparks plentifully with fteel, and breaks into 
irregular prices. The bafe includes a few black, fhining, linear and opake, fhoerls; 
with abundance of feltfpars of two kinds-, the one quadrangular, of a pale red colour, 
and almoft opake; the other likewife quadrangular, but tranfparent and brilliant. It 
is well known that this porphyry takes a fine poliili, which renders it very beautiful to 

^ After remaining twenty-four hours in the furnace, it is perfedly fufed; when it is 
changed into a black enamel, minutely fpotted with aih-grey points, which are feltfpars. 
Thefe* therefore, continue entire. This enamel abounds in pores, gives fire with fteel, 
but lefs than the porphyry, has a lively luftre, and is tranfparent in the angles. 

If this ftone remains in the furnace eight-and-forty hours fucceffively, it becomes a 
compad enamel, uniformly black, from the complete fufion of the feltfpars, which then 

form with the bafe one homogeneous whole. 

It has been the opinion of many celebrated naturahfts, that the bafe of the Egyptian 
porphyry is a iafper; but the eafy fufion of it in the glafs-furnace convinces me of the 
contrary; and 1 find one of the moft eminent of our modern lithologifts agrees with me 
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in that conclufion. To obtain, however, as much certainty as poffibic, on this point, 
which I confidered as important, I expofed fome jafpers to the heat of the fame furnace 
but no fufion took place. The following are the refults of my experiments on five dif¬ 
ferent kinds of jafper, which I expofed, in finall fragments, to the fire of the furnace, 
during forty-eight hours. 

The firft jafper was of the yellow colour of honey, interrupted with red ftreaks, with 
a grain rather fdiceous than earthy, and received a beautiful polifli, though with little 
Juftre. This became lighter, extremely friable, of a colour approaching that of iron, 
the red ftreaks having acquired that of feaiing-wax. No fufion followed, except in 
fome parts, which, being higher than the reft in the crucible, had been more expofed 
to the violence of the fire, and were covered with a very thin vitreous coating. 

The fecond jafper was of the yellow colour of wax, of a fine grain, and filiceous, 
gave fparks plentifully with fteel, and took a very beautiful polilh. This only under¬ 
went a conliderable degree of calcination, by which it became light, friable, full of 
cracks, and of a blackiih-brown. 

The fame colour, and the fame calcination, without any fign of fufion, was obferv- 
able likewife in a third jafper, of a blood-red colour, of an appearance between the 
filiceous and the argillaceous, and lefs hard than the fecond kind. 

A fourth and fifth fpecies equally refilled fufion. One of thefewas of a dark-red, 
and the other of a mixed colour. Both were of a grain rather filiceous, gave fparks 
with fteel, and, like the other three, were entirely opake. 

Thefe five kinds of jafper were brought, fome from Lower Hungary, and fome from 
Germany; and all the five, as has been feenwere infufiblein the glafsfurnace. 

The experiments I have here deferibed perfectly agree with thofe of M. D- Arcet, 
who found the fame infufibility in four kinds of jafper, notwith Handing they were reduced 
ro powder, and expofed to the aft ion of the moft violent fire employed in the manu¬ 
facture of porcelain. M. Mongez found this ftone equally infulible with the blowing- 
pipe. 

Thefe facts, therefore, convince me that the bafe of the porphyry cannot be a jafper 
for, had it been, it would not have melted; I muft add, likewife, that I obtained the 
lame eafy fufion from two other kinds of oriental porphyry. 

Dolomieu and Delametherie, who both agree that the bafe of the Egyptian porphy¬ 
ry is not jafper, differ, neverthelefs, as to what this bafe is, the former maintaining it 
is petrofilex, and the-latter that-it is horn-ftone. The chemical analyfis,. however, ad¬ 
duced by M. Delametherie of a red porphyry, fimilar to- mine, which (hews its bale to 
be horn-ftone;, induces me to prefer his opinion to that of the other French naturalift. 

1 have not yet had leifure to examine chemically the Egyptian porphyries which I ex¬ 
pofed to the aftion of the fire; but of this operation, which I certainly lhall not omit, 

I lhall give an account hereafter, when, in another part of this work, I lhall have occa- 
fion to fay more of volcanic porphyries. At prefent, let us return to our fubjeft. 

II. This porphyry, which has the petrofilex far its bafe, is of a blueilh red, of a grain 
moderately fine, angular in its frathires, of middling hardnefs, and heavy. It contains 
very brilliant quadrangular feales of feitfpar, and a few finall leaves of black mica. 

In the furnace this ftone produced a compact- enamel which, gave fparks plentifully 
with fteel, very even in its fraftures, tranfparent at the angles, and of a dark cinereous 
colour, with fome black fpots, which were half-fufed mica. The feltfpars remained 
entire, but calcined. This enamel, on the furface where the heat had afted with moft 
violence, was inverted with, a very thin vitreous coating, which was femi-tranfparent, and 
of a topaz colour. 
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in. In this porphyry, the feltfpars, which were in round lcales, but little brilliant, 
and of a yellowifh colour, are included in a pelrofificeous ground, of a reddifli brown, 
of a fcaly fra&ure, and which contains points ot fteadtes. 

To melt it entirely, it requires a continuance of thirty-fix hours in the furnace, when 
a dully tranfparcnt, hard, compact glafs is produced, of the colour of the common 
chalcedony, in which the feltlpars are preferved entire, though changed to a milky 
whitenefs. 

IV. The petrofilex, which is the bafe of the prefent porphyry', and which, both in 
its fubftance and grain, approaches very near to the common flint, is lemi-tranfparent, 
of an olive green j its feltlpars are quadrangular, and of a changing afpeft. 

It is infufible in the furnace, except on the furface, which is changed into a trank 
parent and conipaft glafs, without the fufion of its feltfpars. 

V. The feltfpars in this porphyry are very brilliant and fparkling j they are found in 
a'petrofiHceous ground, of a pale rofe red, fcaly, opake, and of moderate hardnefs. 

In the furnace the feltfpars lofe, by calcination, the beauty of their changing colours, 
and their compaflnefs from the number of cracks they contract: the petrofiliceous bafe 
is likewife tranfmuted ino a dully tranfparcnt glafs, of the colour of foot. 

VI. This porphyry is extremely compaft, hard, and heavy. Its bafe is a clear red 
petrofilex, of an equal grain, ftnooth, and containing final! quadrangular fcales of bril¬ 
liant feltfpars. 

A continuance in the furnace of not lefs.than than forty-eight hours isnecefi'aryfor this 
porphyry to acquire an imperfect vitrification. It is then tranfparent at the angles, of 
a black colour, and has loft its natural hardnefs: the feltlpars it contains, however, 
{hew no figns of fufion. 

Jlefides the fix porphyries already defcribed, the bafe of which is petrofilex, I made 
experiments, in the fame fire, on fome fpecimens of pure petrofilex, of which 1 (hall not 
give a particular account, to avoid fuperfluous prolixity. I {hall only fay, in general, that 
I found them refractory, that they abounded in flex, and that they formed, as it were, 
the point of tranfition of the petrofilex into the filex. On the contrary, all the reft are 
more or lefs fufible- 

I likewife made fimilar experiments on fome natural porphyries, with the hom-ftone 
bafe ; many of thefe having likewife fuffered the fires of Stromboli. 

VII. The bafe of this porphyry is not fufficiently hard to give fparks with fteel. It 
is of a dark grey, earthy, unequal in its fractures, foft to the touch, yielding a fenfible 
argillaceous odour, and containing, befides fome grains of a cryftal and pellucid quartz, 
a great number of white feltfpars, which being eafily cut with a penknife, fhew how great 
a change they have undergone from the influence of the feafons and the atinofphere.. 

The furnace changed this porphyry into a black fcoria of little confiftence, and its 
feltfpars affumed a vitreous appearance, though without any fenfible fufion. 

VIII. This {tone, at firft fight, would rather be taken for a granite than a porphyry, 
as we find in it quartz, mica, and feltfpar, did we not obferve that the three latter fub- 
ftances are united in a common cement or pafte, which is a hom-ftone, rather foft, of-a 
cinereous colour, and an argillaceous odour. 

The three fubftances remain entire in the furnace ; but the ground in which they are 
included is changed into a hard, black, and finning enamel. 

IS. The bafe of this porphyry is a horn-ftone of rather a fine grain-, fufficiently hard 
to give fparks with fteel, of a greenifh colour, and emits a ftrong earthy odour. Some 
of its feltfpars form rather large irregular maffes of a brick red colour ; and others 
fmall quadrangular cryftals of a light yellow colour, 
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This ftone is changed by the furnace into a black enamel, moderately inflated, and 
hard. Its feltfpars, however, remain entire, only with the change of their red colour 
into a white. 

X. TheTiorn ftone of the prefent porphyry is laminated, of a frnooth furface, eafily 
cut with the knife, and of a reddifli-green colour. Its feltfpars are rhomboidal} and 
fome are four lines and a half in length and three in thicknefs. 

In the furnace they remain unaltered; but the ground of the porphyry is changed 
into a black and hard fcoria, full of little bubbles. 

1 fhall omit the defcription of many other porphyries, the bafe of which was in like 
manner horn-ftone, and on which I made the fame experiments, fince the refults were 
eflentially the fame with thofe already ftated. I fhall only mention that thefe different 
fpecles of porphyry, fome of which had the petrofilex, and others the horn-ftone for 
their bafe, were brought from thofe parts of Hungary and Germany, where, according 
to the observations of fcientific travellers, no traces whatever of volcanization are dis¬ 
coverable. 

If we now compare the effefts of the volcanic fires and our common fire on thefe vari¬ 
ous kinds of porphyries, we fhall find that the principal difference is, that the furnace vitri¬ 
fies them,deftroying their original ftructure, whereas the fires of Stromboli feldom change 
their natural lineaments. In both cafes we find the feltfpars, for themoft part, remain 
infufible; but what appears of moft importance to the prefent objeft of our refearch is, 
that the ftones with a petrofiliceous bafe, as well as thofe with that of horn-ftone, may be 
fufed is a ftrong heat (fuch as that of the glafs furnace) and without its being neceffary 
to have recourfe to the moft vehement that can be procured. 

From thefe experiments we learn, therefore, in what manner the fubterranean fire of 
Stromboli, even though we fhould not Confider it as extraordinarily active, may have 
been able to melt, and may Hill continue to liquify, the rocks of porphyry which have 
exifted, and Hill exift, in the abyffes of that mountain. The facility, likewife, with 
which its lavas may be re-melted in a glafs furnace, is a llrong confirmation of the hypo- 
thefis. 

With refpeft to the time when this volcano began to exert its activity, and to melt 
thefe rocks, we are profoundly ignorant, this being an epocha anterior to all hiftory. 
We mull be contented with the imperfeS accounts the ancients have left us of the con¬ 
flagrations of Stromboli, which did not bur ft forth ill their time, but ages before. Of 
theie accounts I fhall proceed to give a concife view, this being the fecond enquiry it 
•was propofed to make, and it will neceffarily be brief, as the notices left us on this fub- 
jeci by the ancients are extremely few. 

Euftatius, Solinus, and Pliny, inform us that the flames of Stromboli are lefs powerful 
than thofe of the other iflands of Lipari, but that they exceed them in clearnefs and 
fplendour. Thefe writers, however, were only the copiers of Strabo, or perhaps fome 
abridgment of him, in which he is copied incorrectly. We (hall therefore have recourfe 
to that celebrated Grecian geographer himfelf; who, after having mentioned Lipari 
and Vulcano, and informed us that Stromboli likewife burns, tells us that the laft ifland 
compared to the others, is inferior to them in the violent eruption of its flames, but 
that it exceeds them in their brightnefs *. 

It is evident, that by “ the others,” Strabo means Vulcano, which was the only one 
of the Eolian ifles, befides Stromboli, in a flats of conflagration in his time. When 
I compare Stromboli with Vulcano, I perceive that, even now, there is this difference 
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between the two iflands, that the flames of the former are much more refplendent and 
lively than -fhofe of the latter, as will appear when we come to treat of Vulcano; but 
I cannot fay that thofe of Stromboli are lefs violent, as the contrary is certainly the 
fact. We mult, however, conclude, that, in thofe ages, the eruptions of Vulcano 
were very ftrong and 'frequent, which agrees with the teflimony of Diodorus, and 
that of Agathocles as cited by the Scholia ft on Apollonius; the former of whom 
alferts, that, in his time, Vulcano and Stromboli vomited great quantities of fand and 
burning {tones *, and the latter, that thefe two iflands threw out fire, both by day and 
night +. 

There is another circum fiance mentioned by the Sicilian hiflrorian which deferves 
notice. This is, that a wind iffues from both thefe iflands with a great noife. This, 
in fome meafure, agrees with the obfervations I made at Stromboli $ and is ftill more 
applicable to the other ifland, as will be feen when 1 come to give an account of Vul¬ 
can o. 

Philip Cluverius, in his Sicilia Antiqua, fpeaking of Stromboli, tells us that its crater 
is fituated at the fummit of a mountain, from which it pours forth, both by day and 
by night, with a horrible noife, bright flames, and great quantities of pumice J. In one 
of the plates prefixed to his work, this ifland is reprefented with the fmoke rifing from 
the fummit of the mountain. 

Nearly one hundred and feventy-three years have now elapfed finee this author 
travelled in Sicily. Ought we then to conclude, that, at that time, the mouth of the 
volcano was fituated at the fummit of the mountain ? Had the learned antiquary him- 
felf vifited the ifland, I could not have objected to his evidence. But he not only does 
not fay this, but the contrary may be inferred from his own words. Immediately after 
the paifage I have already cited, he adds, “ fed perpetui ejus ignes minus navigantibus^ 
node iantum, confpiciuntur. Fumim comm cctndidijjimwn ex Italics par iter ac Sicilies litto- 
ribas coiifpcxi.” It is therefore evident that he law this volcano only from a diftanee, 
and that, confequently, his afiertion, that the fiery crater was fituated at the fummit, is 
not to be depended on. What he has fard of the pumices then thrown out by it, he 
may have taken on the credit of fome of the natives who gave him that information, 
and who confounded the {coriaceous lavas with pumices ; or it may in fact be true, 
fince under the fedrite and lavas of Stromboli, feattered pumices are found, as I have 
obferved above. 

From the authorities above adduced it appeal's, therefore, that the moft ancient ac¬ 
counts of the conflagrations of Stromboli, tranfmitted to us by hiftory, are prior to the 
Chriftian era by about two hundred and ninety years, the date of the reign of Agathocles 
the celebrated tyrant of Syrscufe. This volcano burned likewife in the times of Au- 
guftus and Tiberius, when Diodorus and Strabo flourilhed. But after this-Iatter period,, 
a long feries of ages fucceeds, during which, from want of documents, we are ignorant 
©f the flare of Stromboli, and it is not until the feventeenth century that we again know, 
with certainty, that it tjefted fire; though it is not improbable that it continued to 
burn likewife during the times in which we find no mention of it in hiftory : on which 
fuppofition, its uninterrupted conflagration, for fo great a length of time, mull: indeed 
appear aftonifhing. Yet, though it Ihould have ceafed for feveral ages, we know, from- 
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various public teftimonies, that its continued eruptions cannot have luffed lefs than two 
hundred years. 

Here our curiofity may naturally be excited by the queftion, What are the fub- 
ftances which, without diminution, have nourished, during fucha number of years, and 
ftill continue to feed thefe fires ? I do not perceive that there is any reafon to fuppofe 
them different from thofe which furnifh fuel to the intermitting volcanos, except that 
their fource appears to be inexbauftibie. It is believed, with much reafon, that fulphur 
produces and continues volcanos : and wherever thefe mountains bum, we have indis¬ 
putable proofs of its prefence. Still more effectually to explain thefe conflagrations, 
petroleum has likewife been called in aid; and, in fatt, it has fometimes been found to 
ifliie in the neighbourhood of a volcano, of which Vefimus is an example*. The 
clouds of thick black fmoke, which frequently rife into the air from the mouths of vol¬ 
canos, and the unftuofity and footinefs, which are laid to be found in the recent Teona:, 
feetn likewife to be evident indications of fome bituminous fublimate. 

That Stromboli contains within its deep gulphs and receffes an immenfe mine of burn¬ 
ing fulphur, we can entertain little doubt, when we con lid er the ft reams of fmoke, of 
extraordinary whitenefs (a colour which conftantly accompanies fulphureous fumes) 
that rife on the weft fide of the iiland, and the fmell of fulphur, not only perceptible 
from them, but from the large cloud of fmoke which overhangs the fummit of the 
mountain. The finall pieces of that mineral produced near the apertures whence thofe 
fumes arife, are likewife another proof. But of the prefence of petroleum, and its effects, 
I have never perceived the lcaft fign. Befides that no vein of it is found in the iQand, 
nor any ever iecn fwimming on the fea which furrounds Stromboli, as l was allured by 
the general teftimony of the inhabitants, the frnell of this bitumen is no where fenfible, 
though naturally it is very acute. I have frequently vifited the foitrces of petroleum, 
at Monte Zibio, in the territory of Modena, and I could always perceive the finell of 
their penetrating vapours, at the diftance of feveral hundred paces before I reached 
them. I therefore conclude, that thefe vapours mutt have been much more fenfible at 
Stromboli, as they would have been much more active, had petroleum actually burned 
within its gulph. I have liketvife examined, with the greateft attention, the fcoriae 
thrown out by the volcano, and while they were very hot; but I never could perceive 
that they emitted, either from their furface, or within their pores and cavities, the leaft: 
fmell of that bituminous fubftance, or that they any where exhibited any undluous hu¬ 
midity. As I knew that the fmoke which exhales from burning petroleum is of a 
blackilh hue, I fufpefted that the thick and dark column of fmoke, which arofe to the 
call of the volcano, might be a fign of its prefence; but, on a nearer approach, t per¬ 
ceived that its darknefs proceeded from aqueous vapours which were mixed with it, and 
which, by my continuing a fhort time in it, rendered my clothes damp and wet. 

Shall we then affirm that the fires of Stromboli receive no kind of aliment from this 
bitumen? Notwiihftanding the obfervations I have ftated, I would not venture confi¬ 
dently to deduce fuch a conclufion; fince it is poflible that the petroleum may burn 
under the mountain, at fo great a depth, that its vapours may not reach to the top, but 
may be difperfed and confumed by the fire, and the immenfe mafs of liquified matter, 
which probably extends from the crater to the loweft roots of the ifland. 

But though we lhould not admit the exiftence of this oil within the deep receffes of 
the mountain, I do not perceive but the fulphur alone may be fufficient for the nourifli- 

* Scrao, Iftoria dell’ Incendio del Yeliivio, del 1737. Botti;, Iftori'a di varj IncCndj del Monte Vc. 
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mcnt of the volcano, when its flame is animated by oxygenous gas, the prefence of 
which, in volcanic abyffes, feems undeniable, from the fubftances they contain proper 
to generate it, when aded on by the fire. The long duration, without interim flion, 
therefore, of thefe conflagrations, may be very fufficiently explained by the immenfo 
quantities of fulphur, or, to fpeak more properly, fulphures of iron which we mu ft 
neceflarily fuppofe contained in the bowels of the mountain; a fuppofition rendered the 
more probable by the prodigious fubterranean accumulations of this mineral which have 
been difeovered in various parts of the globe, 


CHAP. XII.— BASILUZZO, BOTTERQ, LISCA-BIANCA, DATTOLO, PANARIA, SALINE. 

Bajiluzzo , in part, formed of granitous lavas.—Its Jlerility. — Uninhabited.—Bottcro and 
Lifca-Blanca , two rocks, fa many places decompofed by acid vapours.'—Sulphurated hy¬ 
drogenous gas (hepatic gas) ijfues from the fea near thefe rocks, which Jhill probably, 
cover the remains of fire.—Dattoh formed of lavas in a great meafure decompofed.— 
Panaria formed of granitous lavas.—This ijiand fertile and inhabited.—Probability that 
this group of rocks and /mail {{lands are the remains of a vafi ancient volcano.—Saline 
formed by an accumulation of currents of lavas.—Courfe of thefe currents to the fouth of 
the ijiand. — Their various ftratification and nature.—Some remains of craters on the 
fummit of this {/land.—Rejult of experiments in which natural granites were expofed to 
the furnace , to compare them with thofe which , by the aditn of fubterranean fires, have 
contributed to the formation of Bajiluzzo and Panaria.—An extremely fir engfire re¬ 
quired for their fujton.—A fire equally jlrong required for the re-fufton of thefe grani¬ 
tous lavas.—Confequence which appears naturally to follow from the great violence of the 
volcanicfires required to produce the granitous lavas of thefe two ijlands. 

THOUGH this chapter will contain an account of feveral iflands, it will be very fliort; 
fince feveral of them are rather rocks than iflands, and they have all been fo carefully 
examined by the Comtnendator Dolomicu that little remains foe me to add to his obfer- 
vations. The firft five are fituated between Lipari and Stromboli, and it is manifeft to 
ocular infpeftion that they are the work of fire. 

Bafiluzzo is about two miles in circumference, and is railed ferae poles above the fur- 
face of the fea. On the fouth fide is a narrow bay, which 1 entered on the morning of 
the 7 th of Odober, on my return from Stromboli to Lipari. 1 . went on fliore, and, 
by a winding path, foon reached the fummit, which is a plain of no great extent, and 
the only place capable of cultivation, though it produces only>a little com and pulfe. 
This fcanty vegetation is nourifhed by a thin cruft of decompofed. lava, under which we 
foon difeover the folid lava, which, in many fituations, is granitous, the quartz, feltfpar, 
and mica, being very apparent in it; as has been before obferved.by the excellent 
French 'Naturalift above mentioned; and on making the circuit of the ifland we find 
that altnoft all the remainder of it is compofed of fimilar lavas. 

Two little cottages which belong to the proprietors of this ungrateful foil are the only 
buildings here. Near them are fome ancient ruins, among ft which I found a. piece 
of red porphyry, fpotted with reddifh feltfpars. I at firft imagined it a volcanic pro. 
dud, but foon changed my opinion; fince I could not find any fpecimen of the fame 
ftone on the whole ifland, and becaufe I was convinced, on a more careful examination, 
that the fragment in queftion was an ancient Egyptian porphyry, which had been po- 
Iifhed by art, and had never been expofed to the adion of the fire, I was therefore 
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induced to believe, from the circumftances of the place in which 1 found it, that it had 
either made a part of the materials of fome of thofe ruined edifices, or, which fecmed 
more probable, that it had been brought thither by the people who had once inhabited 
them. 

Rabbits are the only animals found in Bafiluzzo; but thefe bad nearly reduced to 
defpair the few inhabitants of the ifland, by the mifehief they did to their corn, till they 
at laft brought againft them an enemy capable of following them through their fubter- 
ranean holes,—I mean the cat. 

From Bafiluzzo I proceeded to Bottero and Lifca-Bianca, two rocks abounding m 
crufts of fulphate of alumine (alum), and for the moft part formed of lavas whitened, 
and fo decompofed that th'ey are eafily reducible to powder. This decompofition has 
manifeftly been the effeft of acid vapours, though of thefe there is at prefent no iigo; 
except that near thefe two rocks we meet with a tiro,-;.: fmell of fulphurated hydroge¬ 
nous gas, and following it where it is moft powerful, are led to a fhallow part of the 
fea where a great number of air-bubbles rife with rapidity, and as foon as they leach the 

furface burft. This gas it is which produces die fmell. 

The fea could not have been more favourable for the collecting this aeriform iluid; 
fince when I failed from Lipari to Stroniboli it was ftormy and ran high, but on my 
return was perfeflly calm. I fecured, therefore, a fufficient quantity of it m fome 
tlafks, which I had taken with me in my journey through the two Sicilies, in order to 
make fome experiments on it when I fliould arrive at Lipari, the refult of which f mall 
here, as it feems the proper place, lay before the reader. 

This gas, when a lighted candle was applied to it, rofe in flame, but with fcai ^cly any 
detonation. It took fire flowly, and the flame was of a reddifh blue. It was therefore 
a fulphurated hydrogenous gas, as more evidently appeared from its having depofitcJ 
fome particles of fulphur in the veffel in which it was fired. The little depth of the 
fea at the place from which this gas iffued, and its perfeft calmnefs, enabled me to 
make another experiment, by letting down, by means of a final! com, preensy on the 
place from which this gas rofe, one of thofe thermometers, which, m confequence of 
being included within feveral wrappers, flowly receive, and lofe as flowly, the tempera¬ 
ture to which they may be expofed. After having left one of thefe immerfed under 
the water for three quarters of an hour, I found, on drawing it up, that the mercury had 
rifen to 28 (06I of Fahrenheit), though in the atmofphere above the furface it only 
flood at 20 \ (69 of Fahrenheit). A hot exhalation therefore arofe from that part er 
the bottom Wether with the fulphurated hydrogenous gas ; an obfervation which ren¬ 
ders it probable that a latent fire IUU remains there. 1 he depth of the water was eleven 
feet; and it was evident that the bottom was a continuation of tne rock Bottero. 

Scarcely a mile from Lifca-Bianca and Bottero, towards therweft, a third rock nfes 
above the water, named Dattolo, the formation of which is like wife to be afenbedto 
lavas, in a great degree decompofed like the former, and fome of which have an iron- 
red colour. M. Dolomieu fays, that a fpring of boihng water gufhesout at the foot of 
it: but all my endeavours to difeover this fpring were fruitlefs. e aims v 10 ma¬ 
naged the boat in which I was, and who were natives of Stromboh, and, from making 
the paffage from their ifland to Lipari, feveral times m a week, mult be acquainted with 
every part of that fea, and all the rocks it contains, affined me that they had never feen 
nor heard of any fuch fpring. I flialt not, however, venture to deny its exiftence, but 
am rather willing to believe, that neither they nor I difeovered it from want of attention. 
Suppofing its reality, it certainly is a proof that the conflagration under thefe rocks is no 
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Proceeding flit! from Stromboli towards Lipari we next arrive at Panaria, which is 
Hot a rock but an ifland, in circuit more than eight miles, though it is but little raifed 
above the fea. The rock of which it is conftruded is here, likewife, volcanic granire; 
hut as it is in many places fuperficially decompofed, and in others mixed with fubftances 
very eafily decompafable, a rich foil is afforded in various parts of the ifland, on which 
olives, and other fruit-trees, cultivated by many families refident here, luxuriantly 
flourifli. 

We mull therefore afcribe the origin of this group of rocks and iflands to fubmarine 
conflagrations. But are we to conclude that each of them owes its formation to a 
particular volcano, or that thefe rocks and fmall iflands are no other than the remains 
of a very ancient larger ifland, in a great degree deftroyed by the powerful adion of the 
waves of the fea ? M. Dolomieu is of the latter opinion, in fupport of which he ad¬ 
duces many plaufible arguments, conjeduring that this ifland was the ancient Eumhim, 
thefeventh oftheEolian ifles, which, according to Strabo, lay on the left in failing from 
Lipari to Sicily, which is exadly the fituation of the fmall iflands I have defcribed. I 
fliall not repeat the reafons by which he fupports this conjedure, but refer fuch of my 
readers as may be defirous of examining them to the author’s own work. 

Late in the" night of the fame day I returned to Lipari, where I had my refidence, 
and whence, from time to time, I made excurfmns to the other neighbouring iflands. 
As the fea was perfedly calm during the whole of that day, we could make no ufe of 
our fails but were obliged to perform the whole paffage by the afiiftance of our oars. 
So great a calm in that fea, which is ufually tempeftuous, is extremely rare; and, indeed, 
during my whole continuance among thefe iflands, I did not witnefs fuch another day. 

In the morning I embarked for Saline, which is fo near to Lipari, that, by the aid of 
a light earfterly wind, I arrived there in lefs than an hour. This ifland derives its name 
of Saline for the fait pits) from the muriate of foda (fea fait") which is dug on one part 
■of the fhore. It was anciently called Didyme, or the twin, from its appearing at a dis¬ 
tance bifurcated, though on a nearer approach it is found to be trifurcated, as its fum- 
mit terminates in three points. Among all the Eolian iflands, this, after Lipari, is the 
largeft, fmee it is more than fifteen miles in circuit. From the examination which I 
made of its fliores and the parts of a moderate elevation, l afcertained that its ftruc- 
lure was an accumulation of currents of lavas. Of thefe M, Dolomieu has examined 
and defcribed feveral: I principally fixed my attention onthofe which defcend from the 
fouth fide of the ifland to the fea. It is evident that rhey have flowed from the fumrnit 
of the mountain, and fallen almoft perpendicularly into the fea, after a courfe of a mile 
■or more. But it is, at the fame time, equally evident that thefe currents have flowed 
at different periods. In many places they are Found with deep fiffures, though it is dif¬ 
ficult to fay, whether thefe have arifon from the lavas fuddenly congealing, and thence 
con trading and opening in many places or whether they have been produced by the 
adion of th£ rain waters or by feme other caufe. However this may be, thefe fradures 
are ^kind of anatomic diffedions of the lava, which Ihew that the upper coat of it lies 
■upon another, and that upon a third, below which are many others. It is alfo to be 
remarked that thefe ftrata are commonly fpecifically different from each other. We muft 
therefore conclude, that as many currents of lava have flowed from the higheft part of 
the mountain, to the fouth, as there are diftind ftrata; and it is probable, that were 
we able to penetrate to the mod internal part of the ifland, we flfould find the whole, 
or almoft the whole of it, of a fimilar formation. 

This certainly is the ftrudure of almoft all volcanic mountains. Their beginning is 
but fmall, and proportionate fothe quantity of the firft eruption; but as the fucceeding 
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eruptions increafe in number and extent, they augment in fize and folidity, till in time 
they acquire confiderable dimenfion. In this maimer, in fa£t, appears to have been 
produced the iimnenfe bulk of Etna, Vefuvius, the iHands of Lipin, and many other 
burning mountains. I do not, however, deny that there are fome which are the off- 
fpring of a fingle eruption, as Monte Nuovo, near Pozzuolo, and Monte Roffo, on 
the fide of Etna. 

It appears to me fuperfluous to particularize the different qualities of the lavas, fince, 
as has been obferved by M. Dolomieu, they are common to other volcanos. I fhall 
only remark, in general, that I did not find one which can properly be called fimple, as 
they all abound, more or lefs, with feltfpars and fhoerls, and have for their bafe the pe- 
trofilex, and the horn-ftone. 

No traces, at prefent, remain of thofe volcanic fires which have produced Saline, 
except the currents of lava, and fome veftiges of ancient craters on the fummits of the 
mountain. 

When treating of StromboH, we found that the natural rocks, which, by their fufion, 
gave birth to the ifland, were a fpecies of porphyry, having for their bafis either the 
petrofilex or the horn-ftone. We have now feen that the rocks to which Saline owes 
i'ts origin are of the fame kind. But the formation of Bafduzzo and Panaria has been 
different; the rocks which have there been converted into lava by the aflion of the fire 
being granitous; and it feems probable that the fpacious volcano, which it has been 
conjectured, once arofe in the fea between Stromboli and Lipari, and of which, at pre¬ 
fent. only fome fmall remains exift in Bafduzzo, Dattolo, and Panaria, derived its origin 
from the fame ftone. 

In purfuance of the plan I have prefcribed to mvfelf of fubje&ing to our common 
fire fome natural rocks fimilar to thofe from which the Eolian ifles have been formed, 
I fhall here defcribe the effefts produced by the furnace on different fpecimens of gra¬ 
nite ; and I muff add, likewife, that the difficulty with which, it is well known, granites 
are fofed in our common fires, was to me a confiderable inducement to make thefe 
experiments. 

The furnaces which are worked at Pavia, at a certain feafon of the year, only fufe 
common glafs, that is, foch as is blown into fmall vellels, and is but little tranfparent, 
of a yellowifh or greenifh colour, and ufually full of bubbles ; but at another feafon 
they will melt fine cryftal glafs, manufactured for the fame purpofes, and which is 
white, tranfparent, and much purer. The greater part of the volcanic productions 
mentioned in this work, as alfo the analogous natural Hones, have melted in the furnace 
in which common glafs is made ; but the fpecimens of granite have proved more re¬ 
fractory, and in the fame degree of heat have only been rendered friable from the en- 
feebled affinity of their aggregate parts; or, at theutmoft, a few of them only have been 
found covered with a thin vitreous varnifh. I was therefore obliged to have recourfe 
to the furnace in which the cryftal glafs is elaborated, when the heat was nearly S74. de¬ 
grees of Wedgwood’s pyrometer, or, according to the obfervations of Mr. Wedg^od, 
only i\ degrees lefs than the welding heat of iron. The following are the refults afforded 
by feveral fpecies of granite, after having been continued ,in this heat during forty- 

eight hours. _ 

1. Granite of Mount Baveno, in the Milanefe. This granite, which forms a great 
part of the materials of the principal public and private edifices in Milan, Pavia, and 
other towns in Auftrian Lombardy, has for its conftituent principles, quartz, mica, and 
feltfpar. There are two varieties of it; one, in which the feltfpar is white, and the 
other, in which it is of a more or lefs deep flefh colour. 
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The fire chanced the mica, and produced a beginning fufion m both the varieties of 
felrfixir, which abounded with microfcopic bubbles, without however acting as a flux 
to the quartz, which, calcining, acquired a whitenefs, without, however, lofmg its 
vitreous nature, and the degree of tranfparency it poffeffed. The (harp angles and pro- 
ieftions, if they are feltfpathofe, become blunted and round; and the fragments, it 
there are more than one, adhere in confequence of the flight fufion of the feltlpar, but 
they never incorporate into one mafs within the crucible j on the contrary, they become 

CX II? 1 Mount ^Bavfeno likewife produces a granite which may be confidered as a different 
fpecies from that now defcribed, and which is equally ufed in buildings. It is khiltous, 
and eafily feparates into large flakes. The mica, which is of a diming black, inftead ot 
being difperfed within it in feparate fcales, extends in broad leaves, placed one over the 
other; and the quartz and feltfpar are frequently diftributed in flakes. _ 

This granite lofes its folidity in the fire, without fufion; but the mica and feltlpar 

Ihew evident figns that they have been foftened. . 

III . Granites of the Italian Apennines. Though a confiderable part or the Alps 
which furround Italy abound with thefe rocks of the fir ft formation, they are very rare 
in the Apennines, which are principally formed of calcareous ftone, fand, land Hones, 
and fleatites. In the various excurfions which I have made to different parts of them, I 
have rarely found this ftone, and never but in very finall quantities and detached pieces, 
without being able to difcover whence they came. In the fpring of the year *'790, I 
collected fome of thefe fcattered pieces in the river Stafora, at the foot of a hill, a lew 
miles from the town of Voghera. They were of three fpecies : the following are the 

diftinguifhing properties of the firft. . 

Its condiment principles are four: the quartz, ot the colour of water, lcattered in 
finall but numerous pieces; the black mica, in few and extremely minute flakes; the 
feltfpar, rather abundant, and of the colour of honey ; and very finall fhoerls, included 

within the feltfpar. . . . , . c .1 c 

The pieces, except they adhered together, retained, when they came out of the fire, 

the fame figure they had before, though the feltfpars were a little, and the fhoerls en¬ 
tirely fufed. . . . , . r „ 

The fecond of thefe granites, with refpeS to its component principles, is fimilar to 

the common, confifting of mica, feltfpar, and quartz ; but it is one of the hardeft and 
moft beautiful that I have feen, and takes a very elegant polilh. 

In the fire the quartz becomes almoft pulverulent, the feltfpar affumes a fhghtly 
enamelled furface, and the fufion of the black mica covers the pieces with a thin coat¬ 
ing which has an un&uous appearance. _ . . . 

The third granite has for its component principles femi-tranfparent quartz in imau 
and rare grains, and feltfpar in large and numerous particles. . 

In the furnace the quartz becomes friable, but in the feltfpar we only perceive figns 

IV. In Chapter XI. I have mentioned an Egyptian porphyry which was expofed to 

the fire I ihall now add that this ftone, from porphyritic that it was, became in many 
places granitous. In confequence, therefore, of forcible reparation, or infenfible altera¬ 
tion, the mafs of porphry may be loft, and focceeded by the granite, compofed of fhoerls, 
abundant feltfpars, and argillaceous particles. , 

In the furnace, this granite imperfectly fufes into an ebullient fcoriaceous enamel. 

V. This granite, as it contains fulphure of iron, and red fulphurated oxyde of mer¬ 
cury (cinnabar), merits a particular defcription. It forms a mountain in the diftrict or 
Feltre in the Venetian territory; to the eaft of which lies the Valle Alta , to the welt 
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the Acqua Peseta, to the fouth the Eofco delle Monache , and to the north Vallone. Some 
years paft, this rock was dug into, and perhaps is Hill; not to employ it in building, 
but to extraft the mercury with which it is impregnated, and of which it furuifhes fif¬ 
teen parts out o£ a hundred. This interefting information 1 received from Signor 
Brancefco Antonio Tavelli, ftudent of natural hi dory, under vhofe directions thefe 
excavations were undertaken, in the year 1786. lie furniflied me with fcveral fine 
fpecimens of this rock, which I immediately perceived to be granite. Its component 
parts are quartz, in cryftallized grains; feltfpar, in lamellar, femi-tranfparent, whitifh, 
fcales; and fteatites. The, latter does not form a pafte, or common cement, which con- 
glutinates the quartz and fehfpar but is diftributed in fuch a manner, that thefe three 
conftituent parts adhere together folely by the force of attraction. The fteatites is fofi: 
and fchifious, and of a dark green colour. This is the only part of the granite to which 
the fulphur has penetrated ; to free it from v/hich, it is neceflary to break it into fmall 
pieces. The fulphur, therefore, has fometimes mineralized the mercury and fometimes 
the iron. Some parts, however, of feven or ten lines, and frequently even an inch: 
and a half, or two inches, in thicknefs, are of a lively red, though the fteatites has loft 
its peculiar texture; and thefe parts, as they abound mod with mercury, are the 
heavieft. The reft, on the contrary, are lighter, as they contain a Iefs quantity of this 
metal; and hence, likewife, their colour is of deeper or paler red. In the midft how¬ 
ever of this diverfity of tints, the. feltfpar and quartz feem to have been impenetrable 
by the fulphur, and, in the reddeft places, ftill preferve their natural colours and re- 
l'pective degrees of tranfparency. But in other parts of the fteatites, the fulphur has 
mineralized the iron, producing fulphure of iron. This is of a brafiy yellow', and fuffi- 
ciently foft to decompofe in the air, effiorefeing, and emitting fulphate of iron (vitriol 
of iron). About four years ago, I received from Signor Tavelli at Venice fume pieces 
containing this fulphate, which I put into a box and a few months after found them 
to be broken, and covered with a yellowiih efilorefcence. When touched with the 
point of the tongue they occafioned a ftrong aftringent tafte, from the prefence of this- 
fulphate (vitriol), which, in faft, is likwife procured from that rock. 

When this granite came out of the furnace, tile fteatites and the feltfpar were blended 
into one porous fcorix, but the quartous grain remained unfufed. 

VI. The expert merits on Numbers IV. and V. are, however, lefs to the purppfe, 
Snce, if we Ihould compare, by the means of our common fires, the granites which are 
found fufed at Bafiluzzo and Panaria, the conftituent parts of which are feltfpar, mica, 
and quartz, and the natural granites; the latter muft neceffarily be. found to confilt of 
the fame principles. I have already, as has been feen, made the proof with feveral, nor 
did I negleft to do the fame with five other fpecies, which I do not deferibe that I may 
not tire the reader. I fhall only fay, in general, that the quartz was always infufible ; 
the mica, in two infiances melted; and the feltfpar, every time, gave figns of a begin r 
ning liquefaction ; which occafioned the pieces in the crucible to adhere together, but 
without forming a confolidated whole, as the effect of complete fufions. 

VII. As M. Dolomieu has remarked that the Eoiianifles have a part of their bale of 
granite, I endeavoured to difeover from, what places it might derive its origin; and, 
after foveral laborious refearches among the mountains of Sicily, concluded that it 
proceeded from rocks of the fame fpecies, extending to the mountains of Capo di Me- 
iazzo, which are in part formed of granite and have likewife their dire&ion towards this 
ifland. 

In my pafiage from Lipari to Medina (a difiance of about fixty miles). I made fotne 
ftay purpofoly at this cape, which lies about the midway, judging it to be of importance 
to examine the nature of the place ; and I, in fa 61 , found there granite. 

Mica, 
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Mica, fometimes black, and fometimes of a ftlver colour; bluehli, and fometimes 
milk-white quartz ; and reddifn or whitifh fehfpar, are the three component parts or 
rhis granite, fometimes diftributed nearly equally, and fometimes in very unequal por¬ 
tions. Sometimes, though rarely, the mica is hexagonal; and the fehfpar fhews a be¬ 
ginning crystallization. 

This granite is not found in ftrata, but large mafles, which form a confiderabte part- 
of Cape Melazzo and its environs, and in many places extend quite to the fea. Here, 
likewife, we dilcover, under the water, the ruins of a very ancient edifice, built of 
this ftone. 

As, therefore, it appeared extremely probable that this granite was- the fame with that 
of which Panaria and others of the Li pari itlands are coinpofed,. it was more particu¬ 
larly requifite that the fame experiment (hould be made on it in. the furnace, which had 
been made on the other fpecies; and fince the proportions of its three elementary parts 
varied in it, I took five varieties, and placed fmall pieces of each in feparate crucibles. 

The refult was, that the mica became more fragile, the fehfpar exhibited feme figns 
of fufion, and the quartz loft its tranfparcncy and became full of flaws.- The pieces, how¬ 
ever, all retained their original form. 

VIII. In Pan aria, and feme parts of Bafiluzzo, are found pieces of granite, in which 
the fire appears not to have caufed the leaft alteration ; and yet there is every realon 
to believe that they have been thrown out of the mouths of volcanos, though they are 
ftilt in the natural ftate in which they are found in the bowels of the earth. This granite ■ 
in its three conftituent principles, and the qualities of each of them, extremely refembles 
that of Melazzo. It likewife refembles it in its refiftance to the fire, as only lome traces 
of fufion in the feltfpars are obfervable. 

IX. Laftly, I made tome experiments on certain fpecimens of granitous lavas, which 
have formed currents at Panaria and Bafiluzzo ; but the refult was not more fuccefs- 
ful than with the other granitesthey entirely refilled the fire, except that the feltfpa*.* 
was in fome places thinly covered with a kind of enamel vaniifh. This was one of the 
very few lavas which was not fufible in the glafs furnace. 

Thefe fafts fufficiently prove that thefe granites, fuch at leaft as are eompofed of 
quartz, fehfpar, and mica, are infnfible in a heat of 87^ degrees of the pyrometer of 
Wedgwood,, though continued in it for forty-eight hours ; a heat which, as has been 
faid, is only degrees below that in which iron begins to fufe, which is at 90 degrees 
of the fame pyrometer. I determined, therefore, to expofe thefe ftones to that degree 
of heat, or even a greater, having recourfe to a wind-furnace in which iron is com¬ 
pletely melted* In this, in lefs rhau an hour, a fufion took place which was perfect or 
little lefs in the feltfpars, and beginning and fometimes complete hvthc mioa ; but the 
quartz - (hewed no figns of liquefafition. When, therefore, the quantity of the fehfpar 
was greater than that of the two other component parts, the pieces in the crucible 
formed one Angle mafa, with afmooth fur face, either uneven, concave, or convex, in 
the fame manner as in the fufion of lavas. The inafs, however, was not homogeneous. 
The fehfpar, whatever was its colour, became of a milky whitenefs, extremely fmooth 
and finning, and conliderably harder. It is remarkable that the mica which, in fome 
granites, was of a filver whitenefs, and in others of a gold colour, is changed in con- 
fequence of its fufion £0 a deep black *. 

Thefe 

* I fliall here add aremark, which I had intended to mate in the introduflton to this work, but which 
will not be improperly placed here. As in thefe fufion 9 I make nie of crucibles of clay, it may be objected 
to mcj that 1 am not certain whether the fublUnces on which I made my exper imuits were fufible in them- 

felves ) 
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There experiments when compared and confidered mud lead us to conclude that the 
fufion of granites requires a very violent heat; and with thefe experiments likewife 
agree thofe made on (tones of the fame kind by MM. D’Arcet, Gerhard, and Sauffure. 
f have faid in general , fince l do not deny that, in a lefs intenfe fire, the fufion of the 
feltfpar may be obtained, in fome fpecies of granite, which may draw after it that of the 
quartz *. Though in the almoft endlefs varieties which I fufed and have defcribed in 
this work, the feltfpars in general were refraftory ; yet they fometimes eafily melted in 
the furnace ufed at Pavia for the manufacture of common glafs, the heat of which, 
as has been faid, is much lefs than that employed in making cry da I glafs. This has 
been proved in the feltfpars of the lavas of lichia, which, whether mechanically united 
to other fubftances, or Angle, completely fufe f. The facility with which fome few felt¬ 
fpars melt, and the refraCtorinefs of others I have found to proceed from the different 
quantity of (ilex they contain combined with other earths, which is fmall in the former, 
and very abundant in the latter. If therefore a granite which has for its bafe the felt¬ 
fpar contain but a fmall portion of filex, there is no doubt but its fufion may be obtained 
with a moderate heat. It is, however, certain, from the experiments above adduced, 
that completely to fufe the feltfpar in the granite of Cape Metazzo, and in the detached 
pieces of a fimilar kind found at Panaria and Bafiluzzo, as alfo that which conftitutes 
the bafis of the lavas of thefe two iflands, not to mention other fpecies which have been 
enumerated, a very ftrong heat is neceffary, and equal to that required to melt iron. 

It hence appears to be diffidently proved that the volcanic fires which have produced 
Bafiluzzo, Panaria, and the other neighbouring iflands, inuft have been extremely vio¬ 
lent ; the importance of which deduction will more diftinftly appear when we come to 
confider the queftlon relative to the activity of volcanic fires in general. 


ft Ives* or in confluence of their combination with the day of the crucible* But I anfwer* in the fir ft 
place, that this combination rarely happened; and that when it did, it was too coufpicuous not to be per* 
edved* as the crucible was more or Ids corroded- Secondly, that I did not form my judgment of the fufi- 
bility of the fubftances Iexamined* from the parts of them in contact with the crucible, orat a little diltance 
from its fides; but from thofe near the middle, where, from the diftance, this combination could not have 
place, as the circular mouth of the crucibles I ufed was two inches in diameter- When, therefore, I fpeak 
of the fufion of any product, I confider myfelf as perfectly certain that the clay of the crucible had no 
part in it* 

* Morveau, in a letter to the Comte de Buffon, writes, that two pieces of different kinds of granite, being 
placed feparately in the crucible* in lefs than two hours melted into a homogeneous glafs (BnfFon Miner* 
l t L ln 12.): but lie neither fpccifies the conftituent parts of the two granites* nor the degree of heat ac- 
e diary to fufe them* 

'f See Chap* V, near the end* 
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CHAP, XIII—vulcano. 

Different parts of this ifland difisrittly vifibie from the fummit of the Monte della. Guardia, 
in Lipari.—Shore of the ijland entirely formed of volcanic productions. — Yukamllo , a 
finall ijland , once feparated from Vulcano , but hngfince united to it by an eruption.—Two 
Jtngular lavas of I idc/nicilo,- ~Its crater.—Surrounded by julphztrcous fumes and hot ex* 
halations.—Lumps of fulphur found in the earth through which thefe fumes pafs. ~ Grotto 
celebrated for a medicinal water which it contains , and other peculiarities.— Summit of the 
mountain/capered over with vitreous lavas, pumices, and glajfes.—The tranfitim of the 
pumice into glafs difiinttly obfervable.—Hot fulpbureous exhalations on the fide of the 
mountain which has the figure of a truncated cone.—The fiones found there, whitened and 
dccompofed.—Other fimilar fumes higher up the mountain.—Subterranean noife heard 
there; with a /baking,of the earth when flruck with the foot.—Sulphur formerly ex - 
trotted at Vulcano by ;the Liparefe, and purified on thefe heights.—This profitable labour 
now abandoned, and why.—New fulphur re-produced where it had been dug up.—The 
larger crater ofVidcanofitmted at thefummit of the truncated cone.—Defcent of the Author 
into the crater.—Its interior defersbed.—Subterranean noife heard at the bottom of the 
craterWind which blows at the bottom generated byftlpburaied hydrogenous gas. _ Ex¬ 

treme heat of the bottom- —/I kind of hill in the middle of it exhaling a quantity of vapours, 
and incrujled with various minerals,—Reverberatedfound produced in it by the falling of 
a/tone.—Gulph immediately under it in which a ftrong fire burns.—Rhteifhfulphurearn 
fames feen by night riftngfrom this bottom.—A cavern of confiderabk fi%e hollowed in 
thefidss of the crater , which defends to the bottom.—Qbjetts mofi deferving notice in this 
■ cavern. Glaffes and pumices of this volcanic bottom dccompofed by fulpbureous acids.— 
Prifmatic or bafaltiform lavas, which derive their origin from fire, dijcovered within it. 
—Erroneous opinion of M. Sage that the decompofition of the lavas , and other volcanic 
productions, is to be a/cribed to the muriatic acid.—Danonjlrative proof shat thefe decorn -- 
pofitions are the effect of fulpbureous acid vapours—Incidental notice of another error of 
that chymid , relative to the Grotta del Cane, near the lake Agnano. 

AS from the top of a lofty tower which overlooks a fpacious and noble city, we com¬ 
mand a perfect view of the latter, its circuit and extent, its lofty and fumptuous palaces, 
and its numerous edifices; in like manner, from the fummit of the Monte della Guardia, 
one of the high eft mountains in the ifland of Lipari, we contemplate with aftonilhment 
the circumference, the mafiy body, and the various diftind parts of the neighbouring 
Vulcano. . 

To this mountain I, therefore, repaired, exprefsly to take a comprehenfive view of 
the ifland previous to my vifiting it; in which, belides the courfe and inclination of its 
rocks and cliffs, its craters are clearly perceivable, and it may be diftindly feen that the 
form of the larger is that of a truncated cone. The white fumes which afeend from it 
are likewife very vifibie by day, while by night the atmofphere above the crater affumes 
an obfeure rednefs. Here too, we may molt diftindly perceive the jundion of Vulcano 
to Vulcanello; which latter, as is well known, was anciently an ifland feparated from 
Vulcano by a narrow arm of the fea, that has fince been filled up with earth by a violent 
eruption. The new land which has joined the iflands may be very clearly feen, and ap¬ 
pears to be formed of a fterile fand. The two fmail havens at its extremities, one of 
which is called the eaftern, and the other the weftern, are likewife diftindly vifibie, 

3 Such 
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Such was the anticipated pleafure afforded me by this mountain, which was after- 
wards full more increafed, and accompanied with dill greater inftrudion when I coafted 
the iffand in a boat. Its fhore is about eleven miles in circuit, and every were prcfents 
to the eye the traces of fire, in the remains of ftreams of lava, enamels, vitrifications, 
puzzolanas, and pumices. 

Vulcanellc has long made a part of Volcano, but is ftill perfectly diffinguifhable 
•from it by the intexpofed land. It has the form of a fcalene triangle, two fides of 
which fink, abruptly into the fea, and merit examination more than any other parts of 
■the fhore. They confift of many ftrata of lava, feveral feet high, and piled one above 
the other. When they flowed, they muft certainly have extended farther into the 
water; but they have been broken, gradually, by the violence of the waves; and their 
fractures now form a kind of wall of a great height, which defcends perpendicularly 
into the fea. As the water here is (hallow, the bottom may be feen fcattered over 
with large pieces of thefe lavas ; and the wall, on a near approach, prefents to the eye 
a number of currents of lava, which have flowed at different times, and differ in their 
colour, component parts, and confiftence. 

The appearance of thefe currents of lava, which have flowed one over the other, re¬ 
minded me of what 1 had obferved feveral years ago, in the glaciers of Switzerland; 
where fome parts of the fnowy coating being broken, the different ftrata of fnow, 
which had fallen at different times, are diKindly difcernible by the difference of the 
colour. 

As the greater part of thefe lavas differ very little from thofe of other volcanos, I fliall 
not give a defeription of any of them except two only, which appear to me not to be 
common. 

The firft lies buried in the midft of the others, and would, therefore, only become 
vifible by cutting them away, did not the fuperincumbent lavas, which are in feveral 
places broken, difeover it in thofe fradures. In its superficial parts it is a true enamel, 
very black and Aiming, entirely opake, which eafiiy crumbles, and in which are incor- , 
pnrated many fhoerlaceous and felt/pathofe feales. This enamel contains tumors marked 
with ftripes and large threads, which appear every where in it, but always run in the 
fame direction, which is that of the courfe of the lava, or from the mountain to the fea. 
The fubftance of thefe ftripes and threads is likewife enamel. Their prefence and di¬ 
rection fufficiemly indicate that the enamel when it flowed and entered the fea was ra¬ 
ther of a foft confiftence than fluid. 

I at firft imagined that, as the other contiguous lavas were each of one fubftance 
through the whole of their depth, it muff; be the fame with this enamel, as far as it 
formed a diftindt current, as we" fhall fee in the enamels of Lipari; but, on breaking 
forne of the larger pieces, I found that this was not the fad. The enamel is only the 
fuperficial part, 1 or cruft, of a lava, many feet deep, which cruft, where it is thinneft, is 
fcarcely more than a line in depth, but where thickeft frequently more than two inches, 
it cannot, however, in any manner be confidered as a later product, or as having flowed 
after the lava and attached itfelf on it; this cruft of enamel is certainly a true continua¬ 
tion of the lava itfelf, as 1 have, in my opinioin, fatisfadorily afeertained by repeated 
and careful examinations. The enamel, therefore, after having formed this cruft of 
greater or lefs thicknefs, fuddehly loft its diftin&ive characters, and changed into a lava 
of a reddifh grey colour, drv, rough to the touch, earthy, emitting an argillaceous odour, 
and having for its bafe the horn-ttone, without lofing its feales of thoerls and fehfpars. 
we muft; hence conclude that the current was more affeded by the fire on its furface 
‘jhan in its internal parts j for I know no other mode of explaining this phenomenon. 

g From 
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From 'this enamel and lava, when expofed to the furnace, refults a fimilar enamel; 
that is to" fay, one of a dark grey colour, very hard and compact; with a fufion of the 
fhoerls, and a femi-fufion of the feltfpars. 

Another produO with a horn-ftone bafe, of a very' Angular quality, and which I do 
not remember to have feen any where elfe in my volcanic travels, is found on one of the 
fides of Vulcanello that defcend perpendicularly into the fea, and, having been broken 
in different places by the violence of the waves, prefent upon the fliore, and within the 
water, a large heap of fragments of a globular form. At the firft view it might be taken 
for a tufa. °lt is rather light than heavy, may be crumbled to powder between the 
finder and thumb, imbibes water, with which it is in a few moments faturated, with a 
kind of hilling found, and emits an argillaceous odour. We know that fimilar pro¬ 
perties are ufually found in volcanic tufas: but thefe have an earthy grain, whereas the 
prefent fubftance' rather inclines to the vitreous. Befides, when the fhoerls it contains, 
which are innumerable, are examined, they arc found to be diffributed equally as they 
ufually are in lavas—a diftriburion never met with in tufas, in which the fhoerls that are 
fometiines found in them are fcattered confufedly and at random. Hence as they are 
extraneous bodies, they are eafily detached from the tufaceous mafs; but this is not 
the cafe with the product in queftion, which, confequently, we muff confider as a true 
lava. 

But to what are we to attribute its foftnefs ? Perhaps it has been confiderably changed 
on the furface by fulphureous-acid vapours, by length of time, or fome other unknown 
caufe. Such, at leaft, was the firft idea which prefented itfelf to my mind, but which 
I found inadequate, both becaufe in that place no fulphureous fumes exhale, nor are 
there any indications that any ever have exhaled; and, becaufe, having procured this 
lava to be dug up from the depth of five feet, I found it, there, extremely foft as 
well as at the furface. I am rather of opinion that this lava is the refult of the com¬ 
bined effect of fire and water; as examples are not wanting, in volcanized countries, of 
fimilar combinations. 1 mean that the lava, while flowing, was met and penetrated 
by a ftream of water, that had gu/hed from fome aperture of the volcano, by which it 
was fuddenly cooled, and lofl that coherence which is ufually the property of lavas. I 
found this opinion on feveral obfervations. I perceive that the lava has a number of 
cracks and fi flu res, fuch as are ufual in ftony fubftances which, while in a ft ate of fufion, 
have come into con tad with water. I obferve that the ftioerls, which in other lavas 
have the hardnefs of glafe, are in this fo friable that they may be fcratched with the 
nail; and as fuch appearances are not ufually the effeSs of volcanic fire alone, I know 
not to what to afcribe them but to the adtion of water; fince vitreous fubftances in a 
ftate of fufion are affected in precifely the fame manner by contadl with that fluid. 

The ebullient though hard enamel, which is the refult of this lava in the furnace, is 
of a fine deep black; the fhoerls are melted ; and it is worthy remark that in it we dif- 
cover fome fin all flakes of white feltfpar which before were not difcernable in the lava 
on account of its cinereous colour. 

'I he two lavas I have deferibed, aslikewife others of which I have omitted the defenp- 
tion on account of their being common, and which together form the two fides or Vui- 
canello, appear by their direction all to have proceeded from the crater, which is about 
two hundred paces diftant from the fea; and which ftill retains its natural figure of an 
inverted tunnel, except that the bottom is covered to fome height by earth which has 
been carried down by the rains from the internal fides. Thefe fides areformed.of pul¬ 
verized clay and fand, and are marked with deep furrows caufed by the detcent of the 
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rain water. The circumference of the bottom of the crater, judging by the eye, cannot 
at the utmoft be more than feventy, but that of the top is about the fixth of a mile. 

I ts depth is fcarcely eighty feet. The crater on the outfide is forrounded with rocks of 
lava, probably the coni'cquences of an eruption. It is evident that, as more earth is con¬ 
tinually falling into it, it rnuft at laft be filled up; and as the external Tides of it are 
ill-formed, there is no doubt but that one day every trace of it muft be loft. We hence 
perceive how many vulcanized countries may appear, and in fa£t do appear, to be defti- 
tute of craters ; thefe not having been able to refill: the injuries of time. 

Here was it that I began to perceive the indications of the fubterranean burning fur¬ 
nace ; for round the crater of Vulcanello many ft reams of a white fmoke ariie; and it 
Is only necefiary to ftrike the ground with the foot to produce more. They are very hot, 
as are likewife the apertures through which they iiTue, and which, in the night, front 
time to time, emit a feeble flame. The ground, which fumes at the furface, within, con¬ 
tains crufts of fulphur, which are moll abundant in the places where the fumes exhale 
molt copioufly. But we Ihall foon have occafion to treat more at length of the fulphur 
of this illand. 

From Vulcanello I proceeded to a grotto which has obtained fome celebrity on ac¬ 
count of a mineral water it contains, and is at the diftance of about a mile from the 
weftern haven. To reach this water it is necefiary to defeend into the grotto, the en¬ 
trance of which is fo narrow, that you are forced to ftoop very much, and almoft creep 
on the hands and knees. It is a moderately large cavern, incrufted round with folphate- 
of alumine (alum), muriate of ammoniac (fal-ammoniac), and fulphur. Thefe mi¬ 
nerals are found to be very warm, as likewife is the atmofpher c air in this place, on 
account of the heat of which, the ftrong fulphureous fmell, and the difficulty of recita¬ 
tion, it is impoffible to remain long in the grotto, which you are obliged to leave from 
time to time to breathe frefli air. At the bottom is a fmall pool of very warm water,, 
which is efteemed by the Liparefe to be efficacious in many diforders. The Abbate 
Gaetano Trovatini, a learned phyfician of Lipari, has published an analyfis of this 
water *. I fhall not therefore enter into a minute account of it, which would be fuper- 
fluous but fhall only remark that, befides the fulphureous odour it emus, it contain® 
abundantly the muriate of ammoniac, (fal-ammoniac), and (till more of the muriate of 
foda (Tea-falt) ; which latter fait 1 imagine it derives from a communication with a neigh¬ 
bouring fea,' with which it appeared to me on a level. Though its temperature is not 
higher than 80 degrees, it continually appears to boil, from the great number of air- 
bubbles that rife from the bottom to the forfoce, which they entirely cover. 1 his wa¬ 
ter in faft, fo much abounds with this aeriform fluid (which I found to be carbonic 
acid gas), that when ffiaken in the flighteft manner a prodigious quantity of bubbles 
arife.° 1 likewife obferved, relative to the fame object, that if a itone be let fall into this 
water, as it finks, a vaft quantity of thefe bubbles will afeend, and will continue to rulh 
to the furface feveral minutes after it has reached the bottom, i he continual emiffion 
of fo much carbonic acid, which doublet's concurs to render the air m the cavern- 
unfit for refpiration, produces within the grotto a confofed node, which may be heard 

likewife without. ,. 

M. Dolomieu, in his account of this fob terraneous place, ooferves to at a eonhderable 
quantity of fmoke iffued from it. This, when I was there, I could not perceive; eithei 
becaufe it had opened to itfelf another paffage, or that the caufe by which it was pro¬ 
duced has coaled : changes not unfrequent in volcanic countries. 

* Diffi.-rtBrionc cliimico-filica full’ analifi deli’ acqpa mineral? dell’ Ifcla di Volcano. hapoli 
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To this place the afcent of the ifland is gradual; but the remainder of the way which 
leads to the higheit crater of Vulcano is extremely rugged and difficult; as it lies over 
a )oiw mile of continued heaps of lavas, vitrifications, and pumices. The fatigue, how¬ 
ever. Is alleviated by the plealure which the inftruttive examination of thefe produQions 
affords. Some of the vitrifications found among the lavas clearly manifefl, that they 
were originally pumices, which, bva more mteni'e heat, have paffed into the nature of 
complete glafs. The breaking of'it me of them proves this beyond the poffibility of a 
doubt. We then find one part a common pumice; I mean refembling threads of filk, 
light, extremely friable, floating on water, and of a very white colour. Another part 
we find to be vitreous, of a different texture, lei's filamentous, lefs light, lefs white, and 
lefs friable. Still farther begin to appear long veins or threads of glafs, which con- 
linually increafe in thickr.efs; and at laft in another part of the piece, multiply and con- 
folidate into a mafs completely glafs. This gbfs is femi-tranfparent, of a colour between 
G-rey and black, and fo hard as to give fparks with Heel. 

It is worthy of remark that feme of the black Ihoerls, and white feltfpars, incorpo¬ 
rated in the pumice, are preferred entire in this glafs. 

The furnace melts neither of thefe; though it completely fufes the glafs, which is 
changed into an extremely porous enamel. 

Mixed with thefe curious combinations of glafs and pumice are found true glaffes, 
and true pumices, as alfo a variety of lavas, which having loft in a confiderable degree, 
the texture of their primitive rocks, have acquired a vitreous appearance. They are 
extremely compact, give fparks with fteel, are of a blackiffi or dark blue colour, and are 
not wanting in feltfpars and Ihoerls. Some of them will move the magnetic needle 
at the diftauce of three quarters of a line. One of them has become a volcanic breccia, 
as it contains within it fragments of other lavas which it enveloped while in a ftate of 
fufion. Thefe fragments are of a coarfe grain, and a fpongy texture, and when mi¬ 
nutely examined are found to derive their origin from the horn-ftone, while that of the 
including lava is from the petrofilex, The fame difference continues even in the furnace j 
the fragments becoming fcoriaceous, and the Java a femitranfparent glals. 

Thefe glaffes, pumices, and lavas, do not form currents, but are found in large 
maffes; and it is probable that they were thrown out of the mouth of the volcano in 
the fame ftate in which we now fee' them. 

As we proceed up this difficult afcent, we perceive, near the top of the truncated 
cone, five or fix ft reams of fmoke, approaching which we find that each of them iffues 
from an aperture incrufted round with fmall cryftals of fulphur. If a ftick be thru ft 
into them, and drawn out again foon after, it will appear black, and finoke. The 
earth is here extremely hot, every {tone is decompofed, and of a white colour; and 
if new apertures are made with a ftaff (which may eafily be done from the great foft- 
nefs of (he ground) new fumes will immediately Jiffue fimilar to the other; that is 
to fav, white, very offenfive from their fulphureous fniell, and extremely hot, ^ 

Above thefe fumes there is a plain, of no great extent, which one is, at firft, afraid 
to venture on, from the ftlbterranean noife heard there, and irom the fliaking of the 
orouncl when 5 {truck with the foot. Here we find other Jblphureous fumes, befides 
ammoniacal vapours, which, attaching to the decompofed lavas, generate thin crufts of 

On this plain it was, that, formerly, ftood the furnaces in which the fulphur of Vul¬ 
cano was purified. But this ufeful labour has been long fince abandoned, and even 
prohibited, Irom the fuppofition that the vapours arifmg f rom the purgation of the ful¬ 
phur were prejudicial to the plantations^! vines in Lipari* A lew years ago, indeed, it 
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was again re fumed, by the fpccial permiffion of His Sicilian Majefty; but was fbon again 
given up, not becaufe any fear was then entertained that the vines would be injured, 
which the more judicious of the natives of Lipari are now convinced is a vulgar error* 
frnce they fuftain no damage from the frnoke of the crater of Vulcano it fed, though 
that is beyond all comparifon more in quantity than that produced by the purification of 
the fulphur: nor was it abandoned becaufe the quantity of fulphur obtained was too 
little to repay the trouble and expence, as the vein is very rich and even inexhauftible ; 
for wherever the ground about the craters of Vulcano and Vulcanello is butflightly tur¬ 
ned, fine clods of fulphur are found; which are largerand more numerous the deeper 
the earth is dug into. My own obfervations have in this particular fuificiently confirmed 
the teftimony of the people of Lipari: as I was convinced, in my different vifits to the 
illand, that in the very places from which the fulphur had been extracted, after a fhort 
time it is re-produced. 

The real caufe why the inhabitants of Lipari no longer continued this work was, that 
the ground, which on the furface is more or lefs warm, grows hotter the deeper it is 
dug into, and, at the depth of five or fix feet becomes fo hot as to be alinoft infupport- 
able; to which is to be added the offenfive flench of the fulphuveous fumes that iflbe 
in great abundance from thefe excavations. If this mineral was once extracted Iiere to 
great advantage, as we are affured by hiftory, it feems certain that thefe difficulties could 
not then exift. 

Continuing my journey towards the fouth from thefe forfaken furnaces, and having 
mounted a fhort but fleep afeent, a fecond, but a much more fpacious plain opened 
before me, which was every where fandy, except that a few erratic lavas were thinly 
fcattered over it. Beyond it rofe a confiderable eminence, which when I had afeended, 
the nobleft fpeftacle Vulcano can offer prefented itfelf to my view, I mean its crater. 
Except that of Etna, l know none more capacious and majeitic. It exceeds a mile in 
circuit, the mouth is oval, and its greateft diameter is from the fouth-eaft to the weft. 
This mountain externally has the. form of a direft cone, and its crater that of a cone in¬ 
verted. The height of the internal Tides from the bottom to the top is more than a 
quarter of a mile. From the top, the bottom may be feen, which is fiat, and from 
many places in it exhale flreams of frnoke, that rife above the crater and emit a ful- 
phureous odour which may be perceived at a confiderable diftance- 

After having made the circuit of the upper circumference of the crater, I befcame 
defuous to enter it, and defeend to the bottom, to examine the internal parts j the 
fouthern fide, which is not very fteep, appearing to invite to fueh an examination. I 
was not willing however to undertake iuch an adventure alone, but wifiied for fome 
one to accompany me, who might ferve me as a guide, and, I may likewife add, who 
might keep up my courage. But my willies were vain. The four Tailors who had 
worked the boat which brought me to the ifland, and had gone with me to the edges 
of the crater, when they found I entertained thoughts of going down into it, pofhiveLy 
refufed to follow me, alleging the evident danger to which 1 fhould be expofed, and 
adducing the example of I know not what traveller, who a few years ago, having de¬ 
fended into this deep gulph, paid for his temerity by never coming out again. All 
my entreaties, therefore, and all offers of reward were fruit lefs; and I was obliged to 
return to Lipari without having been able to gratify my wifh. Thefe Tailors were na¬ 
tives of Lipari, nor could 1 find any of their countrymen who would hazard accompany¬ 
ing me in making this experiment. So great is the dread they are infpired with by this 
volcano, proceeding probably from the fame of its ancient Terrors, and alfo from lorne 
recent eruption, of which we jhall hereafter have occafion to fpeak. 
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A refolute Calabrian, who had been banilhed to Lfpari for foine crime committed at 
Naples* was the only one who, with the permiffion of the Marchefe Chiavelli, the go¬ 
vernor of that city, and the promife of a large reward, could be induced to go down 
with me into the crater. We defcended on the 13th of September 178 s. I have already 
faid that the Tides towards the fouth-eaft are not very deep, and on this fide we there¬ 
fore fafely reached the bottom, where l proceeded to make fuch obfervaiions as 1 
thom ht of molt importance. I here perceived, more diflinSIy than I could above, 
that The crater was a hollow cone reverfed, but truncated by the bottom on which 1 
ftood. The tides, except in that part where we defcended, are every where inaccefllble. 
As they are covered with fand, they are marked with deep furrows which are the effect 
of rains. 

The bottom on which we ftood, may be about fomewhat more than a third or a 
mile in circumference. It is covered with fand, like the tides, and in form an oval- 
I foon perceived that it could not be walked over without danger, and that it w'as ne- 
cefiary to ufe the great eft circumfpeftion in examining it. I have already mentioned 
the fubterranean noife heard on approaching the crater of Volcano. Here it may be 
faid to be a hundred times louder. Under this bottom we feeni to hear a river run¬ 
ning or rather a conflift of agitated waves which meet, and impetuoufty clalh together- 
The ground, likewife, in fome places cleaves in cracks, fiffures, and apertures, from 
which hilling founds ilfue refembling thofe produced by the bellows of a furnace. I there¬ 
fore thought there was every reafon to conclude, that thefe founds are occaiioned by an 
elallic gas which fifties through thofe fiffures and was afterwards perfectly convinced 
of the truth of this fuppofition by the following fafts ; if the hand be approached to 
any of thefe clefts or apertures, a ftrong impreffion is felt of an extremely fubtle in- 
vifible fluid; and if a lighted candle be applied to them it will, it is true, be fre¬ 
quent! v extinguiihed by the impetus of the fluid, but fometimes it will fet fire to the 
fluid itfelf, producing a flame of a blueilh red colour which lafts for feveral mi¬ 
nutes. The fetid odour which is then perceived convinced me that it is a fulphurated- 
hvdrogenous gas. 

J The ground at the bottom was fo hot that it burned my feet; and I fhould not long 
have been able to endure its heat, had I not from time to time got on fome large pieces 
of lava which were not fo hot. From the extreme heat, and the ftrong flench of ful- 
phur emitted by every part of the bottom, fo as to render refpiration fomewhat difficult, 
l could i’carcely go round it, and it was quite impoffible to crofs it near the middle ; at 
leaft it would have been very dangerous to have attempted it. About the middle of 
this bottom arofe a circular eminence of about forty-five feet in diameter, from every 
part of which a denfe vapour ftiblimes, and the furface is covered with crufts of fulphate 
of iron (vitriol of iron), fulphate of alumine (alum), muriate of ammoniac (fal-ammo- 
niac), and fulphur; as 1 found by colle&iiig and examining fome fragments of thefe 
crufts at the edges of the eminence. Its heat is iniufferable, and on prefting the edge 
with my feet I perceived it ffaake very fenfibly, as if 1 had trod on a floor of boards 
which yielded and fprung up again under me. On letting fall a large piece of lava 
from the height of my body, a fubterraneous echoing found was heard, which continued 
fome feconds; and this happened on whatever part of the bottom the piece of lava was 
let fall but the found was loudeft near the eminence in the middle.. Thefe circum- 
fiances fufBciently proved that, while on this bottom, I walked over a gulph from which 
I was only feparated by a flooring of volcanic matters of inconfiderable thicknefs, and 
that in this gulph the fires of the volcano (till continued atlive, of which the fubterra¬ 
neous noife, the fumes, vapours, and extreme heat were evident indications. 

Another 
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Another proof, in confirmation of this, is furnilhed by an obfervation I made at 
other times by night, for I was not contented with a Angle vifit* This is, that, when 
it was dark, feveral blueifh flames might be. feen to rife from the bottom, to the 
height of half a foot, a foot, and fometimes higher. It is to be remarked, that thofe 
w'hich afeended from the eminence before mentioned were more numerous and rofe 
higher; and that befides thofe which blued fpontaneoufly, it was in my power to pro¬ 
duce new ones, by making finall excavations in the ground. The ffrong difgufting 
fulphureous odour which ali thefe flames emitted convinced me, that they were the 
effect of the fulphur itfelf, which flill continued flowly to bum below', in a Hate of 
fufion. 

But the objeft moft curious and moft interefling to a naturalift is a grotto, on the 
weft fide of this bottom, which, from the variety of things it contains, merits to be de* 
feribed at fome length. It is an excavation in the fides of the crater a hundred and tea 
feet in height, two hundred and fifty in breadth, and ends at the bottom in a pit thirty 
feet in circumference* From this pit continually arifes a column of whitifh fmoke, 
which alone equals in quantity, or perhaps exceeds, al! the fumes that a rife from the 
bottom of the crater* Its ffrong and fuffocaring fulphureous fteoch, and its extreme 
heat prevent any near approach* A part of this fmoke, meeting with no ebftacle, 
afeends in a direct line, and riles above the mouth of the crater ; but another part of 
it, foon after it has iffued from the bottom, is obftrufted by fome Hones which jut out 
from the fides of the grotto ; and attaching to the lower furface of thefe, the fulphur 
which had been fublimed with the fmoke falls down again, and colleSing in feveral 
places, forms flaladtltes of fulphur; fome in the fhape of inverted cones, and others 
cylindrical. The largeft are three feet in length and two inches thick. On (hiking 
feveral of them with a (lick, I found that this fulphur is extremely pure* Sometimes 
it is of a flefti colour, but more frequently of a fine yellow, brilliant on the furface, and 
femi-tranfparent where the ftala£fites are thinner ; which properties alfo give value to 
the other fulphur that is dug round the crater of Vulcano, and exiffs likewife at its 
bottom ; as I obferved that in the fiffures from which the fulphureous fumes iffue, 
it is found confolidated in fragments of various lizes. The flaladtical alone, how¬ 
ever, has the cylindrical or conical form, which is produced by the fufion of its 
parts, and their defeent by gravity ; whereas that which is generated under ground 
is ufualiy found in amorphous inaffes* and fometimes in itrangeJy irregular con¬ 
figurations. 

It feems fcarcely neceffary that I ffiould mention the manner in which fulphur mud 
be continually formed in this bland ; fince it is well known that this mineral is not in* 
iirely con fumed in conflagration, but that a great part of it is fublimed, unchanged in 
its fubfbnce, which again depofits itfelf, fometimes cryftallized, and fometimes amor¬ 
phous, on any bodies with which it may meet. As it is therefore perpetually burning 
in the fubterraneous furnace of Volcano, it continually produces thofe numerous white 
fumes which ariie from various places, and thofe lumps, cylinders and cones of fulphur 
which I have before mentioned* The fulphur which is fo frequently found in other 
burning mountains is generated in the fame manner. 

From the pit within the cavern, whence the cloud of fmoke continually iffued, a lou¬ 
der noiie was heard, than at any other part of the bottom ; and on throwing Hones 
into it I could not perceive that they flrnck againft any obflacle, as they gave no found, 
but a kind of hilling one occafioned by the refiHence of the air in their fall* It appears 
probable, that this cavern has an immediate communication with the fubjaceut furnace 
of the volcano* 
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From one of the Tides of the cavern, at the height of eight feet from the bottom on 
which I flood, iffuesa finall fpring of mineral water, which leaves on the different lavas 
depofitious which well merit to be examined- if we fuppofe this water ro proceed from 
the fea, it can only be by evaporation, as the level of the tea is very much lower then the 
place whence it i flues- It may poflibly derive its origin from rains, which genet rating to 
the interior parts of the mountain, and accumulating in feme cavity, have found a tree 
outlet, depofiting indifferent places the heterogeneous ltib (lances with which they be¬ 
came impregnated in their paifage. 

Where this water flows* we find, in the firft place, hanging dakcHtes of fulphate of 
al umine. Tome of which are of the thick nefs of ten inches, and a foot and n half in length. 
On breaking them, they are found to be a congeries, of barks or rinds, fitnikr to the 
coats of' onions, as ftalaftites in fact ufually are* 

Secondly, thefe flaiadfites are not always compofed entirely of fulphate of alamine, 
but are mixed with muriate of ammoniac* 

Thirdly, the fulphate of alonline, in fame places, inflead of being ftakciical, is crys¬ 
tallized in beautiful deflated groups confiding of very fine filver filky threads. 

Fourthly, between the dones where this water Hides, we frequently find daladlites of 
fulphate of iron- 

Lafily, on the ground where this water falls, we find a number of hollows fill ed with 
a kind of thick pulpy matter, which is no other than a eonfafed mixture of all thefe 
falts, which, from the partial evaporation of the water, begin to affume a body and 
confidence* 

The tides of the crater of Vulcano, and the oval plain which forms its bottom, are 
covered with fand, as has been already obferved- This fand, however, cannot pro¬ 
perly be fo called, finee it is a mixture of fragments and fmall particles of pumices*, 
lavas and gkfs; among w r hich are found, principally where the fulphureous fumes are 
ifronged, entire and large pieces of vitrifications, pumices, and lavas, which well de* 
ferve the careful and accurate examination of the obferving natural id* 

We will begin with the former of thefe fubfiances- At the bottom of the crater of 
Vulcano we find a gkfs which is of a lead colour, and not unlike another kind found in 
afeending the cone of Vulcano. Many pieces which lie without the fumes are preferved 
unchanged; but many of thofe within them exhibit different degrees of alteration* 
The fird and flighted degree is a thin cinereous coating, which invelts the gkfs, and is 
lei’s hard than the internal part. The fulphureous acids, therefore, have-only afted on 
the fur face of thefe pieces- In others they have penetrated deeper, as appears by the 
greater thicknefs of this tender and half pulverous coating. Some are fo changed, 
that nothing remains of the gkfs but a fmall central nucleus; while others have en¬ 
tirely lod even this nucleus, and the whole piece, from being of a lead-colour, hard* 
fetnbtranfparenr, and fniooth, is become of an afh-colour, foil, opake, and yielding to 
the touch. In thefe, therefore, the gkfs has undergone a complete decompofition. 

It had been difeovered, long before I wrote on the fubjeft of volcanos, that fulphu¬ 
reous acids would decompofe lavas $ but I believe I am the fird who has obferved a firm- 
lar decompofition in volcanic gkfs* 

In the fame place we find pieces of various fizes, of a more perfect, harder, and ex¬ 
tremely black gkfs \ which, likewife, where the fulphureous acids abound, has under¬ 
gone the fame changes. 

A number of particles of fulphur are frequently attached to the furface of both thefe 
glaffes, and feme are alfo found within their fubdance, where fmall fiffures have opened 
to them an entrance* 

We 
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We will now fay a word of the pumices. They do not differ from thofe we meet 
with on the declivity which leads to the fummit of the mountain, and iv hich we obferved 
with an intenfe heat, changed into glafs. Yet thele likcwife l'uffered more or lefs alter¬ 
ation from the above-mentioned acids. In fome their fibrous te nure was reduced to a 
kind of pulverulent earth, which Scarcely retained a (ingle original filament. In others 
this texture was preferved, yet they might be eafily reduced to powder by the finger. 

It now remains to treat briefly of certain priftnatic or bafaltilorm lavas likewife found 
in this volcanic bottom. In the firft place, where the fulphureous acids are ftrongeft, we 
find fcattered pieces, fuperficially decompofed, which feem to have been broken off from 
larger columns.. They have a pentagonal priftnatic figure, with unequal fides and 
angles; and the larger pieces are about nine inches in length by eight in thicknefs. 
Their bafe is a petrofilex, which, from its having fuffered fufion, is of a very lingular 
kind. 

In the courfe of this work I have frequently had occafion to fpeak of lavas with a 
petrofiliceous bafe, and fltall certainly have occafion to fpeak of them again. They are 
all too ftrongly characterized for their bafe to be confounded with other (tones. They, 
however, carry in them the marks of fire, in a certain fibrous appearance which they 
have, and which originates from a diminution of the affinity of aggregation when in a 
ftate of fluidity. The petrofilex of which I now fpeak, oil the contrary, exhibits no 
figns of injury from the fire, though it is certain that it has fuffered fufion. It is of 
that kind which is fome what fcaly ; has a grain and hardnefs little different from that 
of filex; is tranfparent at the edges, of a (helly fracture, and of a livid afli-colour. 
When pulverized it becomes white. The pieces, when (truck together, found like 
flint. This (lone contains a few irregular lhoerls, of a black colour, and but little 
luftre. 

After a continuance of forty-eight hours in a furhace of fuflicient heat to liquefy the 
fine cryllal glafs, this prifmatic lava with difficulty melts. To obtain a complete fu¬ 
fion, it is neceflary to have recourfe to a ftronger heat; witli which view I ufed a wind- 
furnace. After thirteen minutes, its volume in created aim oft threefold, from the di- 
miniflied force of aggregation, and then the lava acquired a fnovvy whitenefs. Con¬ 
tinuing the fame fire, its dimenfions contracted, and it at length produced a white 
enamel, moderately hard, and interfperfed with microfcopic bubbles. 

The firft time I ventured to explore the bottom of the crater of Volcano, I only 
found fome fragments of this prifmatic lava : but when 1 repeated my vifits, and had. 
diverted tnyfelf of the fear I at firft felt, and more carefully examined this dreary 
bottom, I was enabled to complete my difcovery by ascertaining the origin of thefe 
priftnatic, or, as fome my choofe to call them, thefe bafaltiform lavas. For, raifing 
my eyes to that part of the fides of the crater which was over my head, and facing the 
north-eaft, I perceived a large ftratum of lava, almoft perpendicular, divided length- 
wife into complete prifins, fome of which were continued with the lava and made one 
body with it; while others were in a great meafnre detached from it, fo that, (Inking 
them with a long and heavy pole, I beat three of them down. I then clearly perceived 
that the pieces I mentioned above were fragments of entire prifins, fince the external 
characters of both were precifely the fame. 

Each of thefe prifins, exceeded a foot in length; but, as far as could be judged by 
the eye, other prifins adhering to the mals, which I could not reach, were of much 
larger dimenfions. The lava which contained them ftretched to the ground, but did 
not appear of great extent, as its upper parts and fides were covered with a thick 
fluid. 5 
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The production of thefe bafaltiform lavas, which, from their fituation, and their 
forming a whole with the lava, no one can doubt derive their origin from fire, may, l 
conceive, be thus explained. In former times an effervefcence took place in the melted 
lava in the crater, which, after having fwelled, and perhaps overflowed its edges, flowly 
funk into the cavity of the crater, from the diminution of the fire, and the impellent 
elaftic fubftances, while a portion of the lava attaching itfelf to the internal fides, and 
haftily cooled by the atmoipheric air, contracted, and divided into regular parts, 1‘uch 
as are the forms of the hexagon priftus above mentioned. Their perfect prefervation 
and frefhnefs are a clear proof that they are not of very ancient date. 

I fliall conclude this chapter with a few obfervations relative to the decompofitions 
which I remarked in various productions both within and around the crater of Vulcano, 
Thefe decompofitions, I have faid, were produced by fulphureous acid exhalations. I 
have afTerted the fame of forae decompofed lavas in the vicinity of the volcano of Strain- 
boli, as alfo of a great number of thofe of which Solfatara is principally formed *. And 
in general, when the queftion is of lavas, the alteration of which con lifts in being foftened 
and rendered mild and faponaceus like.argilla, and in a whitening of the parts, I per¬ 
ceive that the greater number of volcanifts agree with me in fentiment. I find, how¬ 
ever, that M* Sage is, of a different opinion, maintaining that fuch decompofitions are 
generally to be aferibed to the action of muriatic acid, which is the caufe of the greater 
part of the alterations that take place in the products of volcanic eruptions. He at¬ 
tempts to demonftrate this by the experiment of a black lava which, in his laboratory, 
became white and equally decompofed with thofe found in fome volcanos, by keeping 
it in digeftion in concentrated muriatic acid. Other fimilar experiments llkewife confirm 
him in this opinion f. • 

That the muriatic acid is capable of producing decompofitions in various volcanic 
productions analogous to thofe we frequently obferve in the materials of burning moun¬ 
tains, I am the more eafilv perfuaded, fince, having repeated the experiment of the 
French chemift, I have found it accurate. I placed in two veflels, filled with concen¬ 
trated muriatic acid, fome fragments of two different Javas, the one from Etna, the 
other from Vefuvius, both of a colour approaching black, of the horn-ftone bafe, and 
containing a number of black Ihoerls. Having clofely Hopped the veflels, I left them for 
a month; at the end of which time the lavas were become of a yellowilh cinerous co¬ 
lour, and, having waffled away the muriatic acid with which they were impregnated 
with diftilled water, they loft the yellowifh tincture, and became entirely of the cinerous 
colour. Some of them had Iikewife become in fome degree friable, though before they 
were hard. The decompofition had in fact penetrated more or lefs to their internal parts, 
though the Ihoerls remained unaltered both in texture and colour. 

This author however admits, in another place, that the fulphuric acid is Iikewife ca¬ 
pable of producing the fame eftefi, which I alfo experimentally afeertained on the two 
lavas above mentioned {. It is in like manner known that the fulphuric acid poffeffes 

an 

* See Chap IT. ami Chap. XL f Elemens de Mineraiogie. 

£ Nolwii h (landing that,at the end of a month,tlie muriatic and fulphtiric acids had been equally efficacious 
in producing alteration in the two lavas, yet, after a longer time, the muriatic appeared to he more power¬ 
ful than the fulphuric. At the eml of feven months and a half, on examining the lavas which bad remained 
in the fame lituation in the two acids, I found that the muriatic acid had decompofed them more than the 
fulphuric. Befides that they had acquired a whtteiiefs aimed equal to that of fnow, they had become very 
light, andestremly friable and fpungy, from the corrofion of the acida. The Ihoerls remained black, but 
had loft their vitreous appearance. Both thefe lavas, Iikewife. contained a number of feltfparB, which dif¬ 
fered lefs than the ihoerls, a; they always retained their natural changing luftre. Bui the dilpuric acid only 
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an equal ftivngth when the fulphur is caufed to burn very flowly. It remains there¬ 
fore to determine which of thefe two acids, the muriatic or the lulphuric, is the real 
caufe of the decompofition and whitening which is frequently obferved in produ&s of 
volcanos, at lead of thofe which 1 have molt attentively examined, Stvoraboli and Vul- 
cano. And though 1 (ball, in another part of the prefent work, produce direft proofs, 
that iome lavas, enamels, and volcanic glades, fometimes give reception to the muriatic 
acid, yet certainly the deccmpofitions in queffion are not to be attributed to this acid, 
but to the fulphur ecus* The odour of tilde acids is too different for them to be con¬ 
founded ; and both at Strotnboli and Vulcano* in the places where thefe decompofed 
products are found, enveloped in white fumes, 1 very fenfibly perceived the acrid, 
pungent, and fuffocating fetor of the fulphur, as alio the {harp tafte, il a .particle of the 
fumes by accident entered my mouth* 1 like wife particularly remarked at \ u leant), 
that where the ftilphureous fumes were molt denfe, and left crufts of fulphur attached 
to the bodies they touched, thefe bodies, whether lavas, pumices, or gLffjs, fuffered 
greater-alteration than others ; and in fome of them, the decompofition had penetrated 
to the depth of two feet* 

An experiment which I {hall now relate offers a new and indifputahie proof of what 
I have here afferted* At Vukano, I left a piece of extremely black lava, which had for 
its bale fhoerl in the mafs, and was one of the firmed and hardeft I could find, in an 
aperture from which iffued a great quantity of very hot fumes; and after it had con¬ 
tinued there two-and-thirfy days, 1 obferved that, in its upper part, it remained un¬ 
touched i its black colour only having become fomewhat lighter ; but on the fides, 
and Hill more on the lower part, where the impreffion made by the fulphureous fumes 
had been greater and more adtive, it was become white, with a fenfible tokening of the 
folid parts near the furface* 

Had M* Sage, inftead of deciding, while (hut up in his laboratory, that the muriatic 
acid is the caufe of the alterations which take place in volcanic countries, him fell vilified 
thofe countries, he would have thought differently ; and had he in the courfe of fuch a 
journey entered the Grotta del Cane near Pozzuolo, the expreflion would never have 
efcaped him, that this perpetual mephitis is produced by the volatile marine acid 


produced in thefe lavas a cmerous colour, a kfs degree of friability and lightnefs than was canted by the 
other acid ; and the black fhoerls did not lofe any of their glafiy brilliancy. This acid was concentrated 
ccpally with the muriatic. Inftaad of the colour and limpidnefs of water* it was become turbid and dark* 
The muriatic had acquired a beautiful golden yellow* I miift add* that* having poured fome frefh ful- 
plume add on the old, the decompofition and whitening of the lavas, after fome time, was not inferior to 
that produced by the muriatic acid. I found a remarkable difference between the alteration obfervable in 
lavas in the vicinty of volcanos, and that which is effected by the fulphuric and muriatic acids, fmee the 
volcanic alterations are fometimes accompanied by an nn£tuous fmoolhnefs, I never obferved in the two 
lavas expofed to the aftion of the above-mentioned acids, which, on the contrary* had become rough and 
fcabrous. 

* See Chap. III. 
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CllAP. XlV. -VULCANO, CONTINUED. 

Jffiiong the few n&ttLrtXlifis who bare wade a voyage to the Eolian dice, M. dc Luc the or.-.y 
one who has entered the crater of l 'alcana.—Summary of the-obfervations wade by him there, 
in 1757, conip fired with thofe of the Author.—Similarities and differences between the local 
tir cum fiance's of the crater at that time and thofe of the prefent crater.—Obfervations 
made by the Commndaior Doiomieu from the fummit of the crater in 1781 .—Remarkable 
changes which have , fince that time, taken place in the crater.—Commotion of Volcano in 
1786.—A r <? eruption of lata from the crater has happened within the memory of any of 
the natives of Lipari now iiNng.—The phmmmemi of this volcano habitually obferved by 
ihem.—Vi fits made to this crater by farther Barfoli, in 1646, and profefjbr d 1 Orville in 
i~2j.—Interior conflagration through the whole of the crater at the firfi period. - Not 
one but two craters at "the fetefid.—Hitt which at that time rofe from the bottom of one of 
the two craters.—Vulcano then in its greatefl agitation.—Some obfeure memory fill retained 
Ity f me aged natives of Lipari of a double crater at the fummit of Vulcano.—Sterility of 
this if land on the fide neict Lipari, though there is no want of vegetation on the oppofte 
fide —PorphyrUi'c lavas in this part of the if and, but greatly decompefed.—Small crater 
on the fide of Vulcano Asfcribcdfor the firft time.—The fumes of Vulcano obferved byfomi 
of theLiparefr as ftgiis of good or bad weather , in the fame manner as the inhabitants 
tf Strombott confult their burning mountain —Obfervations pubttjhed by a native of Li - 
pari, on ihe diverffty of the fumes, and internal commotions of Vulcano, betokening, ac¬ 
cording fb him, What winds will blow.—Obfervations of the Author not agreeable to-thofe 
of the Liparefe.—Thefires of Vulcano more powerful at that time than now, if the ac¬ 
counts given by that writer may be relied on.—Ancient accounts of the conflagrations of 
Vulcano. - Number and frze of its craters.- Its different eradiations. — This burning morn - 
tain, in a certain degree, comparable to Vcfuvius and Etna.—Prognojlics of the winds 
which may be expeBed to blow from the fymptoms of the volcano very ancient; and per¬ 
haps deferve equal credit with ihe modern. 

AMONG the very feW naturaMs who have made a voyage to the ifland of Lipari, 
M. W. de Luc is the only one, to my knowledge, who has entered the crater of Vul- 
iano. This he did on the 30th of March, 1757, as appears from an account of the 
obfervations he made there, publifhed in the fecond volume of the travels of M. de Luc* 
a luminary of which account l fliall here prefent to the reader, as we {hall thus be en¬ 
abled to compare the local cireumftances which exifted at that time, with thofe obferved 
by me in one of the molt fuperb and fpacious gulphs at this day to be found among 

burning mountains. .. , - 

He relates that he readied the bottom of the crater* by a narrow paffage* which af¬ 
forded him entrance, but with great riik of being fuffocated by the denfe fulphureous 
fumes that enveloped him; in confequence of which danger he was obliged to enter 
alone, the guide who had conduced him to the fummit of the crater, and who was a 
native of Lipari, having refufed to follow him. He found the bottom very rugged and 
uneven, of an oval form, with feveral apertures, from which iffued fulphureous vapours* 
and front forae a ftrong wind. The found of his feet as he walked on it was very 

knhble.^n g; ameter 0 f the oval appeared to him to be about eight or nine hundred 

-tiaces, and^the Ihorter between five and fix hundred. The height of the fides of the 
* u a crater 
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crater he imagined might be about one hundred and fifty, or, towards the eafl and the- 
fouth, two hundred feet. At the bottom they were nearly perpendicular, and were 
compofed entirely of volcanic materials. 

A column of finoke, of fifteen or eighteen feet in diameter, ilfoed from a cavern 
which above loll itfelf in one of the higheft Tides of the crater, and below ended in a 
kind of tunnel, or rather abyfs, of about fixty paces in circuit; and the fumes on iffu- 
ing out of that abyfs roared like the vapour of boiling water, when it efcapes from a 
vefiel not clofely covered. Several pieces of fcorias being thrown into it were no longer 
heard when they had pafled beyond the tunnel. 

Another ohjetl likewife llrongly attracted the attention of M. de Luc: this was an 
aperture, five or fix inches in diameter, which terminated in a linall tunnel about two. 
feet and a half deep, from which the air rufiied with as much violence as from the bel¬ 
lows of a forge. He threw into it great pieces of lava, which enlarging the opening,, 
caufed the wind to iflue with lei's force, but the linall pieces that were detached from the 
aperture were driven outwards by if. The fragments of lava which fell within, produced 
the fame effect as the fcorise thrown into the tunnel of the cavern. As thefe observa¬ 
tions convinced him of the extreme thinnefs of the floor or Ihell on which he flood, he 
thought it advifable to quit this perilous guiph, and direct his refearches to object lefs 
dangerous. 

He then remarked that the fulphureous vapours of the volcano had here a communi¬ 
cation with the.fea, which was in many places of a yellow colour, and in others emitted 
fumes ; and that in the places where the fumes rofe its heat was intolerable ; fo that 
the filh that happened to approach that Ihore foon died, and the beach, where a few 
inches above the level of the lea warm veins of water burtt out, was fcattered over with 
dead filh. . — 

Such is the fubftance of the obfervations of M. de Luc, made about thirty-one years 
before mine. On comparing the one with the other, it will appear, that if the internal 
parts of the crater of Vulcano have fullered fome changes fince that time, they are,Hill 
effentially the fame. At prefent, (at leaf!, at the time when I was there, I, might have faid 
at prefent,j the fides of the crater are in moll parts nearly perpendicular, the circumfe¬ 
rence of the bottom is an oval, from a number of fillures and apertures fulphureous 
fumes iflfue, and from others ftreams of wind with a hilling fount}.- The bottom like¬ 
wife Ihews evidently that it is a dangerous and a falfe bottom, by fluking and- founding 
when walked over. The cavern excavated in the fides of the crater, and described by 
the above-cited traveller, alio Hill exills, and from it a cloud of fulphureous fumes con¬ 
tinues to exhale; and had not M. de Luc been fearful of profecuting his refearches, it 
is more than probable that he would have found it abounding with fulphur and various 
falts, as it is at prefent. 

The differences, therefore, between the Hate of the crater at the time it was entered 
by M. de Luc and at prefent are reduced to thefe; fir ft, that the narrow pafiage by 
which he reached the bottom now no longer exills; but that,, on the other hand, the 
fides on the fouth-eall are become lefs lieep, and afford a way to defeend into that 
guiph: fecondly, that the height of the crater is now much greater than it was then,, 
as f found it to exceed a quarter of a mile, whereas when M. de Luc was there it was 
not more than two hundred feet: laftly, that the furnace below the bottom burns 
much more violently at prefent, as may be inferred from the intenfe and almolt intoler¬ 
able heat I felt when I was there, which circumftance, had it exifted when M. de Luc 
made his obfervations, he certainly would not have failed to have mentioned. 

14 l do 
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f do not mean to fay by this that the fubterranean conflagration of the ifland in no w 
more active or energetic ; fmce it appears that the extreme heat, though nor then felt 
within the crater, manifested itfelf without, and even in the fea itfelf, which, as has been 
ebferved, ftnoked in feveral places near the fliore, and was fo hot that the fifli all died 
circumftances which did not exifl when I vifited the ifland. 

JY1. Dolomiett, who was there fevcn years before me, could not go down into the cra¬ 
ter, becaul'e the narrow paflage by which M, de Luc entered no longer exifted, and the 
lutes were too ftetp to admit of any defcent. The volcanic mouth, however, was then 
in the fame fituation, was large, of an oval form, and emitted, in a great number of 
places, fulphureous acid and fuffocating fumes. 

Yet within this fhort interval, very confiderablh changes have taken place.- The 
deprh of the crater, as far as my judgment could be formed by the eye, was then about 
a mile,'the larger diameter of its mouth was half a mile, and that of its bottom about 
fifty paces. Whence it appears that the bottom, fince that time, mutt have been greatly 
railed, and like wife have become narrower, while the mouth has been confiderably en¬ 
larged. From the edge of the crater, he threw into it large ftones, which, when they 
reached the bottom, he perceived lank in fotne fluid, that could not be aqueous, fmce 
it mutt have been foon evaporated by the exceffive heat, but which he judged to be 
melted fiilpbur; as he in faff faw that fubflance trickle down the fides againft which 
it had fublimed. With a good telefcope he could difeover at the bottom two fmall 
pools, which he fuppofed to be full of the fame combuftible matter. He likewife ob» 
lerved that the fulphureous fumes which in the day time appeared white, were by night 
refplfendent but .placid flames that rofe above the mountain, and diffufed their light to* 
Come diftance. 

When I made my obfervations at the bottom of the crater, though the fulphur flowed 
in many parts of the cavern, as 1 have already faid, yet it did not ftagnate in fmall pools 
or pits at the bottom ; nor did the fulphureous flames arife by night more than fome 
feet from the bottom. 

The changes which have taken place in the internal parts of this volcano, fince it was 
vifited by the French naturalift, have probably originated from fome later eruption; 
fince itis to that caufe that changes of any moment in volcanic craters are ufually to bo 
attributed. And in faff, according to the unanimous teftimony of the inhabitants of 
I.ipari, it flittered a very violent commotion in the month of March 1786. After fiib- 
terraneous thunders and roarings, which were heard over all the iflands, and which in 
Vulcano were accompanied with frequent concufilons and violent fhocks, the crater 
threw out a prodigious quantity of fand mixed with immenfe volumes of finoke and fire. 
This eruption continued fifteen days; and fo great was the quantity of fand ejected, that 
the circumjacent places were entirely covered with it to a confiderable height ; and, at 
a fmall dittance from the crater, to the eaft, there is fti 11.an eminence, of a conical form,, 
half a mile in circumference, confiding wholly of this pulverifed fubflance, and, as I was 
aflured, entirely produced at this time. The aperture that mutt then have been made 
in the bottom of the. crater to difeharge fuch a quantity of matter, and the accumula¬ 
tions of that matter in various places, mutt neceflarily have caufed great changes around 
and within the crater ^ one of which, without doubt, is the declivity produced in the 
fouthern fides, in confequence of which it is now poffible to defeend to the bottom of 
the gut’ph ; for we find that this long, defcent is entirely compofed of fand. 

No lava flowed in this eruption, at leaft not over the edges of the crater. With refpeft 
to the lava of a vitreous nature which is found on the furiace on the northern fide of the 
mountain,.and.of which we have already fpoken, M. Dolomieu obferved that it exifted. 

when 
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when he was there, and he tells us that it was thrown out in large inafles in an eruption 
m the year 1775 : an afl'ertion of the truth of which he fliould have produced unquef- 
tionable documents; for, according to the accounts I received from the natives of Lipari, 

■ no eruption oflava has happened in the memory of any perfonsnow living in the ifland, 
nor do they feem to have any tradition of any. Clouds more or left frequent or thick, 
fometimes black and fometimes of a white colour, and emitting a ftench of fulphur; 
fubterraneous thunders and concuffions, which often fliake the whole mountain 5 flames 
which rife to a greater or lefs height from the bottom and fides of the volcanic gulph ; 
the poflibiiity of entering this guiph at one time, and the impoflibility of fuch entrance 
at another; ejections at different times of ignited Hones, pieces of vitreous fubfhmces, 
"land, and allies ; thefe are phenomena with which the people of Lipari have been long 
acquainted. 

I mull here add theobfervations of two other meh of fcience, relative to the crater of 
Vulcano, Father Bartoli and M. d’Orville. The former vifited the ifland in 1646, and 
relates that it contained a deep gulph, entirely in a Hate of conflagration within, and in a. 
final 1 degree to be compared to Etna ; and that from its mouth a copious linoke conti¬ 
nually exhaled *. 

When M. d’Orville vifited Vulcano, in 1727, it had two diflincl craters, each of which 
Was at the fumfnit of an eminence. From the fil'd crater, which was fituated to the 
Touth, and which was about a mile and a half In circuit, befides flanie and fmoke, ignited 
Pones were ejefted ; and its roaring was not lefs than that of the loudeft thunder. From 
the bottom of this gulph rofe a finall hili, about two hundred feet lower than the top 
of the crater, and from this hill, which was entirely covered with fulphur and dirty cor¬ 
roded Hones, fiery vapours exhaled in every part. M. d’Orville had, however, fcarcely 
reached the edge of this burning furnace when he was obliged precipitately to retiie. 

The fecond crater lay towards the north part of the ifland. Its conflagrations were 
more frequent aiid ardent; and i;s ejections of Hones mixed with allies and an cxtiemely 
black fmoke were almofl continual. M. d’Orville further relates that the noife of this 
volcanic ifland was heard many miles ; and was fo loud at Lipari that he could not Ileep 

the w'hole night that he remained there f. . cent 

If we corifider for a moment thefe two accounts, we fliall perceive from the firft, that 
when Father Bartoli vifited Vulcano, the conflagration in its crater was much more vi¬ 
gorous than when I was there; and From the fecond, that in the time of d Orville it was 
in a Hate of complete eruption. But the 1110H remarkable circumflances si e the double 
burning crater, and the bifurcation of the mountain of Vulcano} whereas at prefent 
there is but one crater, and the fummit of the mountain is Angle, which fummit con¬ 
tains the crater, refenlbling in figure a truncated cone. The hill which rofe to a certain 
height from-the bottom of one of the two craters Hill exifis, though it is not peculiar to 
this volcanic mouth, frnce thefame kind of hill has attimesbeenobferved in Etna], and 

Jikewife in Vefuvius §. . . , _ r 

When I was at Lipari, as 1 had read d’Orville’s account, I made enquiries of feme of 
the oldeft people in the ifland relative to this double burning crater, and I found iome 
few of them who retained an imperfect recollection of it* But from that time to this 
there has been only one crater, and I am not certain whether the prefent be that which 
the above-cited author deferibes as on the fouth fide of the ifland, or that which he men¬ 
tions as on the north. 

* Simboli trafportati al Morale. f Jacobi Pbilippi d Orville Sicula, 

X See Chap. VIII. § Bottis, lftona di Vtfuvio. 
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Tlie fide of the ifland which loots towards Lipari is entirely barren, and does not 
produce any kind of vegetable ; but this is not the cafe with the other (ides that front 
the fouth and the weft, and which are partly covered with holms and oaks, befides 
quantities of broom and other Ihrubs. It is obvious to fuppofe that thofe parts of the 
ifland which a fiord fo much nourifliment for plants have been more fubjeft to decom- 
pofitions than that which remains barren. The fubftances of which they are compofed 
are lavas become foft to a certain depth, and affording reception and nutriment to plants. 
This decompofition is not to be attributed to fulphurcous acids ; for it is not diftin- 
guiflied by a white or any other colour; but originates from the humid elements, and 
other caui'es in the atmofphere. I caufed feveral of thefe lavas to be broken away with 
hammers and pickaxes, quite to the internal part, to which the caufes producing change 
could not penetrate; and there I found them retain all their ufual folidity and freflinefs. 
In general they are porphyritic, with a petrofilieeous bafe, and contain feltfpathofe cryf- 
lallizations. They defeend from the furnmit of the mountain, on the fouthern fide, 
with a fteep fall till they reach the fea. Mixed with the lavas are found large pieces of 
glafs and enamel, which I ftiall not here deferibe, as they do not differ from thofe of 
Lipari, of which I (hall (peak in their place. 

Such are the obfervations I made in four different vifits to this ifland, to which I fhall 
add another relative to a fmaller crater, different from that of Vulcanello, and which 
has not, to my knowledge, been noticed by any other traveller. It lies about half 
way up the mountain, to the eaft of the way I took to reach the furnmit. Its form could 
not more diftinftly characterize it as a real crater, fince it is precifely that of a tunnel, 
wide above and narrowing below'. Its mouth is about three hundred feet in circuit, and. 
its bottom about eighty. A full quarter of this bottom is filled up with earth earned 
by the rain down the fides, which are in confequence marked with long furrows. Hence 
it appears that in procels of time this crater will be entirely filled up with earth, like 
that of Vulcanello, and no trace of it remain. 

In the fame manner as many of the failors of Stromboli, before they put to fea, are 
accuftomed to confult the fumes and eruptions of their burning mountain; the mariners 
of Lipari believe the changes of the winds and weather may be foretold by obferving 
Volcano. Inftrufted, they fay, by long experience, they are able to predict, twenty- 
four hours before any change, whether the weather will be fair or tempeftuous, and 
from what point the wind will blow. In a work entitled Tracts by Sicilian Authors *, 
primed at Palermo in 1761, there is a phyfico-mathematical difeourfe on the manner in 
which the variations of the winds may be foretold, twenty-four hours. before they hap¬ 
pen, by the different qualities and effects of the fumes of Vulcano,by Sig.Don Salvadore 
Paparcuri of Medina f,” In this effay we find an extract from a number of obfervations 
made on Vulcano between the years 1730 and 1740, and communicated to the author 
by Don Ignazio Roffi, a native of Lipari. This ext raft I lhall here prefent to my 

« The change of weather and winds is prefignified by Mount Vulcano twenty-four ' 
hours before intakes place, by a louder than ufual noife, refemblihg diftant thunder; 
and if we carefully obferve the fmoke which then iffues in a greater quantity than ufual, 
we may likewife difeoverwhat kind of wind will fucceed,which may bepredifted from the 
greater or lefs denfity of the fmoke, and its more or lefs dark colour, which is occafioned - 

* OpufeoK di A uteri Sicilian!. # __ r , 

-J- Difcorfo Fiilco-maiematico fopra la variazione de* venti pronofticata ventiquattre ore prima dalle vaue 
e diverfe qualha ed efFetti de* fiuni di Volcano, del Sig- Don Salvadore Paparcuvij McfTmde, 

by 
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by the quality and quantity of the dull that rifes in the fmoke, and renders it fometimes 
of ail adi-grey colour, fometimes perfe&ly white, fometimes of a colour approaching to 
black, and fometimes entirely black. 

“ The following are the observations 1 have made on this fubje&. “When the wind 
is about to change to the firocco or fouth-eaft, or theeaft-fouth-eaft, or fomh-fouth-caft, 
the fmoke rifes fo denfe and black, in fo great a quantity and to fuch a height, and after¬ 
wards diffipates in fo black a dull as to {trike the beholder with a kind of awe; and at 
the fame time fo loud .a rearing is heard, frequently accompanied with a fhaking of the 
earth, as to infpire with dread even thofe long accuftomed to thefe roarings and fliocks* 
But when the wind is on the point of changing to the north-north-eaft or north-north - 
weft, the fmoke rifes more (lowly, is lefs denfe, and entirely white; and when it is dilli- 
pated, the duft which falls is extremely white. No fuch loud noife is then heard, nor 
any fliock felt; at leaft I obferved none, nor can the oldeft inhabitant of this ifland re¬ 
member to have felt any. When it is about to change to the eaft or eaft-north-eaft, an 
explofion is heard in the body of the mountain, which ioon after throws out a little 
fmoke of a grey colour, of which colour are lilcewife the allies that fall when the cloud 
is difperfed. The mountain in the mean time explodes and roars fo violently at inter¬ 
vals, that we frequently dread the (hock of an earthquake. Laftly, previous to a change 
of the wind to the weft, the weft-fonth-weft, or weft-north-weft, vaft volumes of fmoke 
arife, of a dark afli-grey, approaching the colour of lead, and fo thick that when they 
difperfe they occafion a continued fliower of allies.” 

Onthel'eobfervatiousoftheLipardemetearologift, Signor Paparcuri proceeds to phi- 
lofophize, whether pertinently or not I fliall not enquire. 

I Ihould think myfelf juftly to incur the imputation of ralhnefs, fhould I venture ab- 
folutely to deny thefe fafts, without having fuffkient reafons fo to do; efpecially as they 
are fo precife, fo circumftantial, and faid to have been obferved upon the fpot. It be¬ 
sides does not appear credible that the Abbatc Rolli would have publilhed thefe obfer- 
vations, bad they been merely the fabrications of his invention, in a place where he was 
liable to be difgraced by the contradiction of all his countrymen. I muft however fay, 
with philofophic candour, that during my ftay of feveral weeks at Lipari, where I con¬ 
tinually had Vulcano before my eyes, the principal winds mentioned in this extract blew, 
and particularly the Jbuth-eaft, the weft,and the fouth-weft; but I never obferved, either 
before they began, or while they continued to blow, any lhakingsof the earth, or roar¬ 
ings, lofty columns of fmoke, or fliowers of alhes. Once only, when a violent fouth- 
weft wind was on the decline, the column of fmoke which iffued from the cavern of 
Vulcano increafed prodsgioufly, and, from the reftftanceof the agitated atmofpheric air, 
made forne fpiry windings ; but when it had rifen fame poles above the upper edge 0$ 
the crater, it began to grow thinner, and foon after entirely vanifiled. Though the wind 
ceafed to blow, this prodigious cloud of fmoke ft ill continued to rife for feveral hours. 
I mull add, that I once remarked the fmoke of Vulcano to be extremely thin, and little 
in quantity, when a ftrong weft wind blew; and that twice, when the air was perfectly 
calm, I obferved the fmoke extremely copious and riling to a great height. lo con¬ 
clude, after carefully noticing day by day every change that took place in the phenomena 
exhibited by Vulcano, during tny ftay in its vicinity, I could perceive none which af¬ 
forded fupport to thefe famous prog no (lies. I likewife enquired of the failoi's ol Lipari, 
and frequently brought them to confels that the fact did not accord with their aifertions. 
But, befides that they did not agree among themfelvesj they endeavoured to evade con- 
vi&i* n by all thofe excufes and pretext which I have obferved fea-faring people never to 
want, to fupport their particular prejudices relative to the figns of good or bad weather j 
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in confluence of which, they feme times become the victims of their own credulity by 

iTn^not^however, fo pofitive as to deny the whole of thefe obfer-vations. To know 
with certainty whether any direft relations exift between the various fymptoms of Vul- 
cano and the changes of the atmofpbere, it would be neceffary to refide tor fome years 
in that ifland, a place truly wild and defolate; and he who, like Empedocles at Etna, 
thou Id go to erea his dwelling there, in order to obferve the changes of the mountain, 
would have no other companions than the rabbits which make their burrows on the 

fouthern fide of the ifland. . , , 

Difregarding, however, at prefent the pretended relations, obferved by Signor Roth, 
between Volcano and the winds; if the accounts of the eruptions which then from time 
to time iflited from its crater may be relied on, we mult own that at that period the con- 
vulfions of this mountain were much more violent and frequent than they are at prefent: 
a fa£t which accords with the obiervations of M. d Oiville and lather Baitoli. 

Before I conclude my remarks on Vulcano, two things remain for me to notice, 
agreeably to the plan I have followed relatively to the other Eolian ifies. Firft, to fpe- 
cil'y the refults obtained by our common fires in thofe kinds of rock which, liquefied by 
fubterranean conflagrations, have given birth to the ifland ; and, fecondly, to mention 
the notices left us by the ancient writers relative to Vulcano. r lhe former objeft of 
enquiry has been lufficiently difeuffed, while treating of Stromboli, where we have de¬ 
tailed the changes undergone in the furnace by porphyritic rocks; fince, as has been 
already (hewn/rocks of a fimilar kind have furnifhedthe materials of which Vulcano is 
compofed. We have therefore only to treat of the latter of thefe lubjefts. 

We are indebted to Thucydides for the fir It account we have of this ifland. He re¬ 
lates in his hifiory, that in his time Vulcano threw out a confiderable flame by night, and 

ijnoke by day *. , , _ 

Ariflotle, in his Treatife concerning Meteors, defcnbes an ancient eruption of Vul¬ 
cano a Dart of which fwelled and rofe, with great noife, into a hill ; which burning, a 
violent wind jffued forth, together with fire, and fo great a quantity of afbes as entirely 
to cover the neighbouring city of Lipari, and extend to feverai of the towns of Italy. 

This eruption was ftill vifible in his timef. 

The interefting obfervations of Polybius relative to the number, fize, and figure of 
the craters of Vulcano, are likewife particularly deferring our notice. In his time there 
were three; two tolerably well preferved, and one in part fallen in. The mouth of the 
larger, which was round," was about five fladia, or five-eighths of an Italian mile, in cir¬ 
cuit. This crater towards the bottom grew gradually lefs, till at la ft it was only fifty 
feet in diameter; this part was one ftadium above the level of the fea. 1 he form of 

the other two craters was the fame +. . 

Such is the account of Polybius, as quoted by Strabo, who himfelf tells us of three 
openings or craters at Vulcano, from which flames iflued, and ignited matters were 
thrown out, that filled up a part of the fea of confiderable extent §. 
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From the two latter paflages we learn, therefore, that anciently there were in Vol¬ 
cano three burning mouths, or more properly craters, and that one of them was very 
large. Are we to conclude that this larger crater was the fame that at prefent exifts, 
and which fince that time may have increafed its dimenfions ? This may poGIbly be the 
truth ; and it may perhaps be equally fo, that of the three craters mentioned by Polybius 
and Strabo, two Gill remained in the time of d'Orville, who found a double burning 
crater at Vulcano, though at prefent there is only one ; the other two no longer appear¬ 
ing, either becaufe they have fallen in, or been filled with earth by the rains, or poftibly 
have been covered by fubfequent ejections. 

From the text of Strabo it may be inferred, that in his time Vulcano ejected lava, 
fince the burning matter thrown out filled up a part of the fea of confiderahle extent, 

Callias, in his Life of Agathodes Tyrant of Syracufe, relates that on a lofty eminence 
of Vuicano there were two craters, one of which was three {tadiain circumference, cas¬ 
ing a great light to a vaft diGance ; and that from this momh burning (tones, of a pro¬ 
digious fixe, were thrown out with fo great a noife that it might be heard to the diftance 
of five hundred Gadia 

If, therefore, we believe the teftimony of Diodorus and Fazello, who, as natives of 
Sicily, have the heft claim to our attention, we have already feen, when treating of 
Stromboli, that the former afferts that both that ifland and Vulcano threw out fands 
and burning Gones ; and we learn from the latter, that Vulcano was in a continual 
Gate of conflagration j and that from its gulph, which lay in the middle of the ifland, a 
cloud of thick frnoke continually iffued, while through the fiffures of the Gones, and 
narrow apertures, a pale Game arofe in the midft of the dark cloud f. 

Cluverius likewife affirms, that from the neighbouring fliore of Sicily he had himfelf 
obferved by night a fimilar fire amid the dark frnoke J. 

And here it is proper, with Cluverius, to correft a miftake of Fazello, who, relying 
on the authority of fame fuperficial waiter, has been induced to believe that the ifland 
of Vulcano emerged from the fea in the year of Rome 55 °* without reflecting that, two 
hundred years before that period, it is mentioned by Thucydides, and that AriGotle, 
about a century after him, had deferibed one of its eruptions. The miftake has been 
oecafioned by the origin of Vulcanello, which about this time arofe out of the water* 
Pliny has remarked that w'hen this ifland was thrown up, a great number of fifti Were 
found dead, and caufed the death of thofe who ate of them- 

The fame Fazello relates, that Vulcano was feparated from Vulcanello by a narrow 
channel of the fea, in which fhips might lie with fafetys and that this ftrait was open 
in his time, but afterwards filled up by new eruptions of Vulcano §. 

The brief ftatement of fa£ts recorded by hiflory, when compared with the observa¬ 
tions of Bartoli, d^Orville, DeLuc, Dolomieu, and myfelf, clearly proves that this ifland 
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is a volcano which may be compared to Vefuvius or Etna, with refpeft lo the changes 
in its craters, the variety of its eruptions, and its longer or fliorter interva’s of repofe; 
except that, from the want of aliment for its fires, its eje&ions are lefs frequent and lefs 
copious. 

From the authorities above adduced, we perceive that the fires of this mountain are 
very ancient, fince they burned in the age when Thucydides Ilourilhed, or 475 years 
before the Chriftian mra. This ifland was then called Hiera (Tfp*), or the facred ifle, 
as being facred to Vulcan; for the inhabitants of the neighbouring iflands, as Thucy¬ 
dides informs us, perceiving it continually to flame by nigh r , and fmoke by dav, be¬ 
lieved it was the refidence and forge of that god *. It is however extremely probable 
that thefe volcanic conflagrations are much more ancient than this period; as i's the 
ifland where they are produced, which no doubt derived its origin from fire, though its 
formation is concealed amid the darknefs of the mod remote ages. 

The accounts here given of the prefent ftate of Vulcano, clearly fhew the miftake of 
Sir William Hamilton, who compares it to Solfatara. near Naples; a miftake occafioned 
by his not having vifited the ifland. • 

We have fpoken above of the opinion of many of the natives of Lipari, that it Is pof- 
fible to foretel with certainty what winds will blow, from the different appearances of 
the fmoke of Vulcano. I find that the ancients likewife boafted the knowledge of the 
fame prognoftics. They inform us that before a fouth wind blew, the ifland of Vulcano 
was enveloped in a dark cloud, fo that Sicily could not be feen; and that when a north 
wind was to be expeCted, a pure flame rofe high above the crater, and the roarings were 
more violent; while a kind of I know not what middle fymptoms preceded the zephyr 
or weft: wind. The various founds of the explofions likewife, and the different places 
where the eruptions began, the flames, and the fmoke, were all prognoftics of the wind 
which fhould blow after the third day. Such is the account of Polybius, who has been 
copied by all the writers who have fucceeded him f. 

Thefe prognoftics, however, which the Greek hiftorian probably received from the 
mariners, accord but little with rhofe of Signor Rofli above cited, and (till lefs with the 
phenomena obfervable in Vulcano at prefent; either becaufe fuch indicatory figns can 
no longer take place, now that the volcano is in a comparative ftate of tranquillity ; or 
becaufe thefe boafted predictions originated more in exaggeration and credulity than the 
faithful teftlmony of the fenfes. 
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CHAR XV.—LIPARI. 

<PART THE FIRST. 

OBSERVATIONS MADE ROUND THE SHORES OF THE ISLAND. 

Unavoidable delays in making the circuit of the ijland.—The city rf Li pari and its harbour* 
— Jmmenfe nek of lava and glafs on which the cajllc of Lipari is founded.—lieafons for 
believing that the internal part of this rock is a true glafs. — Other proofs of the ancient 
exiftence of fire in that place , derived from the pumices of the fame rock. —Our cq union 
fire aBs on volcanic ghjfes differently from the fubterranean fires*—Other ob ervathns 
made within the harbour—Parphyrifk lava of a beaut if it red found in its vicinity — 
The author leaves the harbour? and makes the circuit of the ijland? proceeding towards 
the North.—The enormous breaches made by the fea in the Jhores of the Eolian (funds 
extremely favourable to the difcovery of volcanic products,—Another red porphyriac lava* 
—Extraordinary courfe of another lava —The Campo Bianco (White Field)? fo called 
from the white pumices of which it is an entire mountain—Their different fpccks de¬ 
fended in detail.—Analyfis of thefc and other kinds of pumices in the humid way.—Dfi 
atffton of the different opinions relative to this kind of volcanic produces*—The Monte della 
Cajlagna compofed of vitrifications and enamels.—Properties of theft.* — Capillary vitrifi¬ 
cations*—Others which may be confide red as m a fate of iranfition from pumice to glafs, 

■—Not probable that the glafs pajfes into pumice, as fine have believed .— Refemblance ami- 
difference of thefe two Jubilances**—Enumeration of feme other kinds of glaffes? one of 
which greatly refe?nbies what is called the Iceland agate? or gallinaceous fione of Per u* 

-—daffy lavas of the Mante della Cafiagmr.—This mountain and Campo Bianco* with 
their environs? form a vitrified ?nafs eight miles in circuit.—This vitrification more exien- 
five in ancient times. —No charaBeHjlicfign of the exifience of the ancient volcanos on the 
/ides of this mountain.—Indubitable proofs? however? that fame of the above-mentioned- 
vitreous fuhjlanees have flowed , and others been thrown up? from volcanic gulphs* — Felt- 
/pars and petrofilex commonly the bafe of thefe vitrifications* — Quefiion* whether the vitre¬ 
ous parts? incorporated with or continued through the different lavas? owe their origin fa 
a more vehement aBion of the fire , or to their being more e fly vitrifiable*—Singular phe¬ 
nomenon relative to this fuhjeB.—Univerfal fieri lity of this extenfive vitrified tract *— 
Uncertainty of the rule which efiimates the dates of lavas from their being more or lefs 
converted into vegetable earth*—Multiplicity of lavas decompofed by fulpb ureaus acids? and 
varioufiy coloured by the oxyde of iron? found beyond the Monte della Cafiagna.—Deconm 
pofiiions of other lavas , occafiomd by the fame acids > and other enamels and pumices found 
on the Jhores of the ijland*—Extremely minute Jkoeris? and beautiful quarizofe cryjlals? 
and chalcedonies? originating from filtration? in fome decompofed lavas*—Two large rocks 
in the narrow channel which divides Lipari from Vulcam.—This channel in ancient times 
muft have been narrower than at prefent* — ConjcBure that it once did not exift* and* 
confequently , that thefe two ijlands formed but ope*—Figure of the Monte della Guardia 
feen from the fea —Its rocks of lavas? pumices? and vitrifications*—Prodigious quantity of 
vitreous eruptions which compofe this mountain . 

THIS ifland, from its extent? the city which renders it illuftrious, the number of its 

inhabitants, its commerce and agriculture, claims pre-eminence above all the others by 
. m which 
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which it Is fur rounded, and which from it derive the name of the Lipari ifl.mds. Nor is 
it lefs important in the effimation of the naturalift, frqm the quantity, variety and tin- 
ufual beauty of the volcanic products it contains. RJ. Dolomieu, during the four days 
he remained here, gathered as ample a harveft as within fo fliort a time copld be ex¬ 
pected from the moil difeerning and indefatigable lishologiff; but it is eafy to conceive 
that he muft Hill leave much to be difeovered in an id and nineteen miles in circuir. 
During the eighteen days th nl remained there, I may fay that the fickle was never out 
of my hand ; yet 1 will freely confifs that 1 left behind me many a handful, w hich I 
would willingly have gathered, had this volcanic ifland been lefs dill ant from my home. 

For the fake of order hi my account of the ohfervations I made in this ifland, 1 fhall 
fii-ft date thofe which occurred to me in making its circuit, and examining its Ihores; 
and next, thofe I made in its interior, and in afceiiding its mountains. My remarks will 

thus, naturally, be divided into two parts. 

* 

PART THE FIRST. 

Observations made round the Jfjores of Lipari . 

IN making this circuit, that I might perform it completely, I employed more time 
than I had imagined it could require. Befides the time neceflary for remaining with the 
boat at a little difhnce from the fhore to obferve the different courfes taken by the vol¬ 
canic matters, in their way to the fea, when liquified by the power of the fire; befides 
that continued in landing to examine thefe matters more nearly, and breaking them to 
pieces with fuitable inftruments, that I might colie£t and preferve them ; laftly, befides 
the time requifite to afeend or rather to climb up, fteep rocks, cliffs, and precipices, 
which rofe from the waves, at the termination of the courfe of the eruptions; I was 
nor a little delayed by the obftacles which continually oppofed the execution of myde- 
fign. How often, w hen I attempted to profecute my intended circuit while the fea was 
calm and fmooth as the mod placid lake, have I been obliged to clefiff, and return with 
my boat, by a wind fuddenly riling, either contrary, or blowing in upon the land, fo as 
to expofe me to the danger of being driven upon the ffiore, and Ihipwrecked on the 
rocks 1 ! Frequently, though the fea was fufficicmly calm for a confiderable diifance, yet, 
where the coaft broke off', or funk in I found it running high, from the remains of a 
ftorm that had not longceafed, or, as it is termed, an old fea, which my boat was un¬ 
able to encounter without great danger. Every one who is acquainted with the fea that 
furrounds the Eolian ifles, knows how liable it is to hidden tern pelts. ^ 

The city of Lipari extends along the fiiore in the form of an amphitheatre. Behind 
ir rife a chain of mountains; and in front is its harbour, formed by the hollowing in of 
the fea, which here divides the Ihore. I omit to mention another very final 1 harbour 
to the fouth, only fit for the reception of fuch veffels as may be drawn up on ffiore. 

I began my refearches in the harbour itfelf, under the cattle of the city, which is 
erefted on an immenfe rock of lava, that rifes perpendicularly from the water, and is 
entirely deftitute of all vegetation except a few ftalks Oi the Indian fig *, which grow in 
its fiffures. 

This lava has for its bafe feltfpar, is of a fine and compadt grain, of a fcaly frafture, 
dry to the touch, and gives fparks,dike flint, with fteel. It is of a cinereous colour, in 
many places approaching to that of lead. It is l uff of an immenfe quantity of fmall ex¬ 
traneous bodies, which would be vrith difficulty diftinguifhed from the fubftance of the 

lava 
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lava on account of iheir rcfemblance in colour, were they not little globes. This lava is 
joined to large mafles of glafs, which form a whole with it, without any divifions ot 
feparations in the middle. It therefore is the fame lava, which in ibme places retains 
it; nature, and in others is tranfinuted to glafs. This glafs in fome parts contains the 
finall extraneous bodies before mentioned, but in others it is pure glafs. In general it 
is extremely compact, of a dull black colour, and fractures rather in irregular pieces 
than in waving {freaks, as is ufual with glafs. It has befides a kind of unftuofity to 
the touch, and even .apparent to the eye, which is not ohfervable in any other of the 
mod perfeft volcanic glaffes. Like the lava it gives fparks with ft eel; but the lava is 
entirely opake, whereas the glafs in the angles and thinner edges, has a confiderable 
degree of tranfparency. It only appears opake where it contains the minute globes, 
which are particles of the lava. r l hough the lava in the fractures has not the lull re of 
the glafs of which it is a continuation, yet when cut and poliflied, it is not in the lead 
inferior to it in that refpefi. I poflefs feveral pieces, cut and poliflied, which are half 
glafs and half lava, and of which the different colours form an excellent contraft. 

An obfervation which I made relative to this kind of glafs appears to me too im¬ 
portant to be omitted. 

If we take a piece of this glafs, fix or feven feet in length, and four or five thick, 
and attentively examine it, we fhall difeover that it is marked with fmall grey veins pa¬ 
rallel to each other, which give it the appearance of being divided into flrata or flakes ; 
and if the point of a large pickaxe be I!ruck by a powerful arm into one of thefe veins, 
and ufed as a lever, the whole mafs will fplit into two parts, from one end to the ether, 
following the courfe of the vein; and with equal facility, by proceeding in the fame 
manner, may new divifions of the glafs be obtained in the other veins, till the whole 
piece is divided into a number of plates proportionate to the number of veins:-but if 
we attempt to divide them in any other part but the vein, they only break into finall 
irregular fragments. 

When we examine the face of one of the plates thus divided, we perceive that every 
vein con fids of a thin leaf of earthy and fcoriaceous particles, which prevents the vitre¬ 
ous fl rata from perfectly uniting. The direction of thefe veins, which interfefl the glafs 
tranfverfelv, is generally from above to below; and it appears evident to me, that the 
plates or fe&ions of glafs interpofed between the veins have been produced by as many 
different flowings of the fluid matter. The formation of the earthy veins I conceive to 
have been as follows : the firfl: ft ream, that is to fay the lowed of all, containing lighter 
and lefs fufible particles than the remainder of the liquefied vitreous matter, thefe floated 
on the top ; and the glaffy current, cooling, produced, or rather left on the furface, a 
firft pulverous coating, which prevented the perfect union of the fecond current that 
fucceeded the firfl:; and this fecond, containing fimilar fubtile matters, prevented in 
like manner the full adhefion of the third, and fo of the reft. Thus have fucceflive 
flowings of the liquid matter produced the mafles of glafs we now fee, exhibiting thofe 
apparent veins, in which they may be fo eafily fplit. But as we fhall have occafion to 
fpeak of other glaffes, in another place, we fhall then have an opportunity to refume 
the fuhjeft of this peculiar texture. 

Such were the obfervations I made on that rock, and fome fragments which had fallen 
down from it on the fhore ; fince, though it is compofed of hard lava and glafs, yet 
from the numerous fiffures in it, caufed by congelation, it has fuflamed many Iofles. 
In fact there is danger that it may become fo entirely ruinous as to occafion its fall, to¬ 
gether with that of the caflle it fupports. 

I cannot 
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I cannot difmBs this fobjeft Without mentioning certain circumfiances ‘vhich induce 
me to believe that the in fide of this rock is one prodigious rnafs oi glufs. 1 he waves o! 
the feaj by inceflantly beating again ft it 5 have corroded it in feveral places, but espe¬ 
cially towards the middle, where they have formed a fpacious cavern; which,as the loi\er 
part of it is covered with water, I entered in my boat, and found that the flues were real 

and folid glafs. , 

In other places, againfl winch the Tea has dallied, and more or lefs broken the rock, 
the fame vitreous fubftance is apparent. If we afeend from the fhore to the cattle, in 
more than one place near the road, which lies over lava, we find volcanic glafs In 
the fmail fquare, near the houfe of the commandant, we find it rifing above the ground 
in large pieces refembling fteps. Great maffes of it likewife projeft from the ground 
within the city, in two places of which, having caufed the earth to be dug into, I found 

the fame glafs. , „ . , . . . ... 

All thefe fiiftsand obfervations appear to me fufficiently to fupport my opinion, which, 
as I have faid, is, that the infide of this vaft rock is entirely of glafs. We perceive 
therefore that though on making the circuit of the other parts of the ifland, we fliould 
not be able fatisfaflorily to afeertain its nature, thefe facts alone would be more than 
fuffieient to prove it volcanic; and an intelligent though indolent traveller, who on ar¬ 
riving at Lipari fliould only take the trouble to go over the city, would perceive, in a 
few hours, what in many other countries, once fubjefted to the action of fire, he would 
not be able to difeover in a much greater number of days. 

But the indubitable tettimonies of the ancient exigence of fire in this place do not 
conclude here. The vitreous fubftances are frequently accompanied by pumices which 
are, in faff, only an impe-rfed glafs. If we view the fteep mattes of glats and lava, 
which rife perpendicularly from the fen, like a wall ; we perceive that they are inter- 
fperfed with different ftrata of pumice, from which, by the aid of a pole tipped with 
iron, fmail pieces may be broken off. On the fhore, however, we do not find it in any 
great quantities. 

This pumice is of two kinds, the one heavy and compact, the other light and porous, 
and both of a cinereous colour. The compaanefs of the former fpecies, however, is 
not fo erreat, but it may be broken into fmail pieces, and crumbled into powder between 
the fingers. It is dry and rough to the touch, is filamentous in many places, and ciacLIes 
between the teeth ; qualities appertaining to common pumices. Its flruflure is not 
every where filamentous, but in fome places fo fixed that its fibrous texture cannot 
difeerned. By the aid of the lens we perceive that it is of a vitreous nature, and difeovers 
an infinity of lucid points, which we might take for very minute feltfpars, did not a 
careful examination with a good magnifier fhew them to be real particles of glafs. It ■ 
cannot be denied, that this pumice is of the fame nature with the lava of the rock, 
fince we fee, in many places, the lava gradually lofe its folidity and finenefs of grain, 
and a flu me the characters of this fpecies of pumice. 

The other kind is rather fcaly than filamentous, and its feales have a degree more of 
vitrification than the other; the confluence, likewile, of fome of thefe feales has pro¬ 
duced, in feveral places, fmail lumps of a black glafs. It is, however, extremely light 
in confequence cf the pores and vacuities with which it abounds. This pumice is 
ufually a continuation of the other, and, in my opinion, derives its origin from the greater 
degree of heat which it has fuftained. 

After having examined, and attentively confulered on the fpot, this mixture of lava, 
glafs, and pumice which forms the body of the rock it appears evident to me that there 
have been feveral currents that have flowed down the fides, and, “perhaps, from the fum- 
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init, of the con'iguous mountain della Guardia, into the fea, fince the dire&ion of their 
defcent is found on that fide, and even the filaments of the pumices point towards that 
mountain. 

If we except thofe-minute globules, which appear to me to be portions of lava, this 
lava, glafs and pumice, exhibit neither feltfpar?, Ihoerls, nor any other extraneous 
body ; either becaufe thefe have been melted by the fire, or, perhaps, becaufe they never 
exifted in them. But in what manner this fire mult have a£ted in fufing thofe mafics 
of feltfpar of which the rock that l'upports the cable of Lipari is formed, fo that this 
Hone ihould now have remained a Ample lava, and now have paired into the bate of glafs 
or pumice, fliall be confidered in another place ; at prefent I ihall proceed to bate other 
faffs analogous to the fame fubjeft. 

The lava and glafs of the rock, when expofed to the furnace in feparate crucibles, 
fufed into a light grey glafs, the globules which before appeared in them melting at the 
fame time. This glafs is incredibly porous. Though the crucible in which thefe fub- 
bances were fufed was only filled to one quarter part of its contents, they fwelled fo 
much when in a bate of liquefaction, that they rofe feveral lines above the edges of the 
crucible, and flowed over, down its fide 

The two kinds of pumice, though both derive their origin from the fame feltfpar, 
which is the bafe both of the lava and the glafs, afford different refults in the fame fire; 
fince their volume inbead of augmenting is dimini Hied, only retaining its former colour. 

The tumefaction or inflation of this glafs may, perhaps, excite fome furprife; fince 
it implies a prodigious quantity of gafeous bubbles contained within it; whereas nothing 
of the kind is obfervable in it, when it is a&ed on by the fire. But we fliail fee here¬ 
after that this is an appearance common to almob all glades and compact volcanic ena¬ 
mels, and which I fliall confider when I come to fpeak of the nature of the gafeous fub- 
ftances that frequently tumefy more or lefs different volcanic produfls: at prefent my 
object is only to bate and compare facts. I fliall only fay that I have never met with 
any thing fimilar in the re-fufion, not only of common factitious glafs, but even of that 
which is fonietimes produced in the furnaces for baking bricks and tiles. A few years 
ago a large piece of glafs was put into my hands which was laid to be volcanic, but of 
which 1 entertained doubts, fince, though in its great weight and hardnefs it refembled 
the volcanic glaffes, it differed from them in certain fpots and blueifli breaks, and in a 
kind of little bars which feemed to indicate a principle of cryballization in this glafs; 
neither of which appearances I ever obferved in the glaffes of volcanos; and on a care¬ 
ful examination, to difeover with certainty its origin, 1 found that this glals had been 
brought from a tile-kiln. When re-melted in a glafs furnace it retained its former fo- 
lidity and compaCtnefs, without exhibiting the fmallelt pore or bubble ; and inftead of 
fwelling in the crucible, and affuming a convex fuperficies, it funk, and acquired a con¬ 
cave one. .1 have obferved the fame iu two other fimilar glaffes. 

The haven of Lipari forms a curve in the fliore, which to the fouth begins at the 
foot of the Monte Capifcello, and ends to the north-eab at the bottom* of the Monte 
della Rofa. After having therefore examined that part of thelhore which is contiguous 
to the harbour, lying under the cable, and on the right fide of Monte Capifcello, I made 
the circuit of the remainder of that curve to the bafe of Monte della Rofa. lhe ob¬ 
jects which here attracted my notice were firb a tufa above a lava, which the indubry of 
the inhabitants had converted into a foil luitabie to filial! vineyards; and next a mafs of 
crags and precipices, partly fidlen into the fea, and partly threatening to fall, among 
which, befides icon a: of an iron colour, we meet with beautiful volcanic breccias of a 
lava, of a petrofiliceous bafe, and containing filial! particles of glafs and pumice. 

I cannot 
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I cannot think of this place without ftiuddering at the dreadfuL danger to which I 
ihoutd have been expoftd had I viiited it two days later. I was there on the 2ill of 
September, and examined the breccias which had fallen down oil the fiiore, and thofe, 
much more numerous, and more delerving attention, which remained Hill attached to 
the rugged declivity that defcends into the fea. On the 23d in the afternoon, alnioft the 
whole of this declivity fell down with a dreadful crafh. I was at that lime taking my 
afternoon’s nap in the houfe which had been politely appointed for my reception by the 
Conful of Li pari, and is firuated on the fiiore of the harbour. The noife immediately 
waked me, and at firft f could not teil whether it was a violent clap of thunder, an earth¬ 
quake, or the roaring of the waves in a tempeft. T ran to the window, and perceived 
that it"came from the declivity 1 have defcribed, but could difcern nothing but anim- 
menfe cloud of dull by which it was covered. The noife killed, perhaps, five minutes; 
and when the cloud of dud had fomewhat difperfed, I perceived it was occalioned by a 
prodigious quantity of Hones that had fallen down into the fea, and that a great number 
continued ftill falling. 

Two fenfations, on this occafion, mo ft powerfully affected my mind; the one of 
juddering arid horror on reflecting that my deftruftion mull have been inevitable had I 
poftponed ray vifit to this place two days and a half, and the other of fatisfafUon and joy 
at my fortunate efcape 

The fall of fo great a quantity of ftones, produced a large longitudinal furrow in the 
declivi y, and a /mail indentation in the fea. The next day I procured feveral of thefe 
ftones/and found that they were pieces of lava, partly of the hora-ftone bafe, and 
partly of that of feltlpar. The latter had a line grain, and feme tranfpareucy when in 
thin pieces; the former were of a coarfer grain, and opake. When l went in the boat 
to examine the part of the mountain where thefe ftones had fallen, I perceived that it 
was formed of loofe volcanic ftones, which were very liable to fall from the fteepnefs of 
the declivity, and 1 judged them to be fragments of lava, detached by length of time, 
from a more elevated rock, and afterwards accumulated below, at a little difiance from 
the fea. 

Having arrived at the foot of the Monte della Rofa, where, as I have bud, the har¬ 
bour pf Lipariends, I perceived on the ihore a ftone, which, from its Angularity, drew 
my attention. It forms a rock that in part rifes above the fea, and in part is concealed 
by the water. There are allb feveral detached pieces of it which have been made round 
by the adioi\ pf the waves. I, at firft, took it for a jafper. Its ground was of a blood- 
red colour; it gavefparks ftrongly with Heel, was of a rather fine grain, and had almoft 
the hardnefs of quartz. When I firft fawit, it reminded me of the jafper I had ob- 
fei-ved and collected at Schemmts in Lower Hungary, under the hill Calvaria, and of 
which foms fpecimens are p refer ved in the Imperial mufeum, it appearing to me that 
s | 1e f e tvvo ftones were extremely limiiar; but on a more attentive examination, I per¬ 
ceived that this ftone was not Ample like the jafper, but of a compound formation, con¬ 
taining in ft reddifii Jcales of feltlpar, and Ihoerls, which gave it the character of that 
kind of porphyry which has for its bafe a hard hofn-ftone. But is this porphyry in a 
natural Hate, or in that of lava? Lavas of a red, and a bright red, colour, 1 confefs, 

I had neuter before feen, nor do I know that they have been obferved by any other natu- 
ralift; and I therefore doubt whether the detached red porphyry I found at Stromboli 
had ever fullered the -aCion of the lire. It is true that many lavas near the lloves of 
'Lipari an ■ Hew here have this colour, as we fhall fee in the following chapterj but 
this arff s from the decompofition they have differed by the force of fulphureous acids, 
and the action of iron : and i Ihatl there fhew that the red colour (and the fame m iy bo 
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faid of the white, green, and other colours) has only penetrated as far as the action of thefe 
acids, and, consequently, the decompofition, has extended; but where the lava remains 
untouched by them, it (till retains its natural colour, that is, either a grey or the colour of 
lead or iron, but without any mixture of red. We do not, however, difcover any traces 
of decompofition in the production of which I now fpeak. After the rnoft careful examina¬ 
tion, 1 cannot exclude it from the number of true and real lavas; though, on the other 
hand, I am unable to affirm that its rednefs is an effeCt of calcination, as is the cafe in 
other lavas, finceof this it does not exhibit the flighted indication. We mull here, there¬ 
fore, have recourfe to one of thofe limitations which experience has obliged us to admit 
in many other rules of phiiofophy, which were at firft thought to be abfolutely general, but 
afterwards found to be fubjeft to more than one exception. The reafons of fad on 
which 1 found my aflertion, that thisporphyritic rock has paffed into the Hate of lava, are 
two; the great number of minute cells it contains in many parts of it, and the direc¬ 
tion of thofe cells. Where local circumtlances are infuflicient to determine, the com¬ 
pact lavas rarely leave the enquirer in doubt whether they derive their origin from fire, 
as the fire has not fo changed them as to deftroy the characters of the ftone from which 
they were produced. But it is not the fame with the cellular, fince it is known that 
their configuration can only be the effeCt of aeriform fluids, put in motion by the action 
of the fire. This cellular conformation is found in the prefent ftone. The cells in 
many large pieces are fo numerous, as to occupy nearly one half of the volume of the 
ftone. The largeft are about five lines, and the fmalleft a quarter of a line; but be¬ 
tween thefe two extremes there are an infinity of intermediary fizes. It is worthy of 
remark, that thefe cells are not only fuperficial, but extend into the internal part of 
the mats, as is feen in fraftures two or three feet m depth, which may ferve to obviate 
the objeftion that even ftones not of volcanic origin are fometimes cellular, fince it is 
known that their cells or minute cavities are merely fuperficial, and originate from the 
corrofion of fome of their external parts, by the filtration of the rain-water. This 
proof is fupported by another fti 11 ftrosnger, taken from the direction of the cells, which 
is the fame in all, as well in the pieces detached from the rock, and deprived of their 
fitarp edges by the waves, as in the rock itfelf. This direction is every where found to 
be from the Monte della Rofa to the fea, as they form eltipfes more or lefs acute, the 
greater diameters of which are invariably in that pofition, and this greater diameter is 
frequently twice or three times the length of the lefs. 1 his ftone, therefore, is not 
only a true pqrphyritic lava, but it is evident that it once flowed from Lhe mountain 
above mentioned to the fea, and in its motion the naturally circuktr^figure of its pores 
or cells was changed into an oval. I have almoft always obferved the fame appearance, 
on a final ler fcale, in re-melted lavas, and glaffes. As long as the matter in fufion re¬ 
mains within the crucible, the bubbles are orbicular, but become elliptical in that part 
of it which overflowing the edges runs down the fide of the crucible; and the greater 
diameter Of thefe elliples is generally in the direction of that fide. 

All the pieces of this kind of lava are not, however, of a blood-red colour; fome 
of them are of a duller red, though the component principles of both are eflentially 
the fame. 

This lava, when fnfed in the furnace, doubled its volume, and its upper part alFumed 
a vitreous convexity, which was finooth. Alining, femi-tranfparent, and of a greenifh 
tinclur.; but internally it was a very black vitreous fcoria, extremely porous, and luf- 
ficiently hard to give fparks with fteel. 

With thefe observations on this uncommon fpecies of lava, I fhall conclude the ac¬ 
count of my tour rouhd the harbour of Lipari, which may extend about two miles. 

12 According 
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According to my propofed plan, I was now to proceed to make the circuit of the ifland, 
which 1 did, taking my departure immediately from the foot of Monte della Rofa, and 
proceeding towards the north. 

At the diftance of fomewhat more than three hundred Feet a lofty rock rifes from 
the fea of a horrid and dreadful afpeft, formed of large plates of ftone, feebly fup- 
ported by projecting points, and appearing to hang in the air, and threatening to fall, 
as many have already, the fragments of which are feen on the fii ore. I mull candidly 
confefs, that, after the fall of the rock I have already mentioned, I approached this 
with no fmall dread. My ardour to make fome new difeoveries, however, triumphed ; 
and, as I was afterwards frequently obliged to ri(k myfelf in fimilar fituations, in order 
to examine accurately the (bores of the ifland, 1 gradually acquired an habitual courage, 
and became almoft incapable of any idea of danger* l hope I may be pardoned this 
little digreffion. 

The Kolian ides, efpecially Llpari, Felicuda, and Allcuda, are, at their bafis, more 
or lets corroded by the fea, which, there, is fo frequently in a ftate of violent agitation* 
The lower excavations eaufe the parts above them to give way, and, in a fenes of years, 
great maffes fall into the fea* To this the nature of the lava, which is full of cracks and 
fiflures, confiderably contributes; not to mention the influence of the humidity of the 
atmofphere, and other deftru&ive elements. Large heaps of thefe fragments, inconfc- 
quence, accumulate on the (hore, where they are difperfed by the waves, and mako 
room for others, and thus a gradual diminution of the ifland takes place. 

Thefe corrofions of the water, thefe fiflures, and fragments of the (tones and rocks 
are, however ^ peculiarly interefting to the enquiring naturalift, who, though he may 
make important difeoveries while travelling the fummits and tides of volcanic regions, 
can never penetrate beyond the furface* The internal effects of the fire, the fubftances 
more or lefs modified by it, and fometimes prodigioufly changed, even to the entire an¬ 
nihilation of the character of the original ftone, and many other combinations produced 
in the fubterranean recefles, by this ever active element, can only be known by incava- 
tions and fraftures which exceed the ftrengrii of man to effedt, but which, to a certain 
degree at ieaft, are in many places produced by the fea. Of this we have already men¬ 
tioned fome in fiances, obferved in making the circuit of the (bores of the other iflands, 
and (hall adduce others in thofe which yet remain to be deferibed; we have alfo a 
very remarkable example before us, in the half-deftroyed rock of which we are now 
fpcaking. 

Above, it is covered with a thick coaling of earth, which prevents its true character 
from being vifibie j but on the (hore it may be very diftinftly feen, and appears to be 
formed of a lava, in thick ft rata, taking an oblique direction to the fea. This lava is 
likewife porphyrmc, of a petrofiliceous bafe, containing cryftallized feltfpars, and, like 
the other rock I have before mentioned, of a red, but rather a dull red colour* It is 
not in the lead porous, but extremely compafl: and folid, and is confequenlly extremely 
heavy, and rather of a filiceous than earthy grain* It lies on the (bore m large piecesj 
the foiidity and beauty of which, when well poliflied, would render it a no lefs fplendid 
ornament in buildings than the porphyries which are not volcanic. 

The degree of heat which ftifes the other porphyritic lava is only fufficient to foften 
the prefint, and make it take the ftape of the infideof the crucible and adhere ftrongly 
to its Tides. It then afiumes a black colour, and Ipfes its eompa&nefs, becomes filled 
with fmall round bubbles. In a more intenfe heat, it melts into an enamel, in like man¬ 
ner black and filled with bubbles: the feltfpars, however, remain untouched, as in the 
enamel produced from the other porphyritic lava. 

y 2 Coiftlnuing 
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Continuing my tour beyond the harbour and the porphyritic rode, I found the fea 
form a kind of bay within the land, round which a few cottages are built, affording 
flicker to a fmall number of inhabitants who live by the profits of a vineyard that but 
ill repays their labour. The name of this place is Canneto; and above it is a current 
of lava, of an argillaceous bafe, fimilar to that of the Arfo in Ifchia *. This lava is not 
continued without interruption, but, like that of Ilchia, broken, uneven, and here and 
there raifed into a kind of little hills. Its external appearance is, on a target fcale, that 
of a fieid ploughed, with feveral furrows in an irregular diredion, having great hillocks 
and deep intervals between them. I have obferved this appearance in feveral other 
lavas- beftde the prefent and that of the Arfo ; and the caule of fucli a con/iirmaiion 
may, it appears to me, be the following : It frequently happens that the lavas, when 
they flow, meet with impediments in their way which obllruct their courfc. When, 
therefore, fuch an obftacle occurs the dream mult Hop, or its motion become flower; 
but this not raking place in the parts behind, they continue to flow and increafe the 
quantity of the lava which fwells in that place, and, in conlequence of its contact with 
the cold air, form lofes its fluidity, and is congealed into done. The liquid lava, in the 
mean time, takes its courfe another way, if the obdacle is infunnountable ; and if it 
meets with others, new doppages or retardations are the conlequence, producing other 
tumours; and thus the lava in many places becomes full of hillocks. It may likewife 
be, that the lavas flowing over places abounding with cavities, of which there are many 
in volcanic mountains, may partly fink into them, and thence afterwards rife fome- 
what above the former level, and thus produce the fmall elevations which are here 
obfervable. 

1 had now continued my tour, in the boat, till I approached Campo Bianco (tbe- 
White Field), diftant three miles from the haven of Lipari, and fo called becaufe it is 
a lofty and extenfive mountain compofed entirely of white pumices. When feen at a 
didance, it excites the idea that it is covered with fnow from the fummit to the foot. 
Almoft all the pumices that are employed for various purpofesin I u rope are brought 
from this imraenfe mine, and Italian, French, and other veffels continually repair hither 
to take in cargoes of this commodity : the captain of the fliip v. hich had brought me 
to Lipari, had failed from Marfeilles to carry back a freight of this merchandize. I was 
not, however, actuated merely by thole motives of curiofity that might induce any tra¬ 
veller to vifit this remarkable mountain ; 1 propoied to examine it with the eye of a 
philofopher and a naturaiid. 

The pumice-done, with refpeft to its origin, though univerfally admitted to be the 
product of fire, is one of thofe bodies which have divided the opinions of chemids and 
naturalids both ancient and modern. It may, in fad, be affirmed that it has given rife 
to as many hypothefes and extravagant fuppofitions, as the quellion formerly fo much 
agitated, relative to the nature of the yellow and grey amber. Without noticing the 
more abfurd of thefe, l fliatl only mention that Pott, Bergman, and Demeffe imagined 
that pumices were amianthufesdecompofedby the fire ; Wallerius, that they were coal or 
fchidus calcined ; Sage, that they were fcorified' marks ; and, iaftiy, the Commendator 
Dolomieu, that they were granites rendered tumefied and fibrous by the adlion of the 
fire and aeriform fubftances. 

The 1110ft effi dual method to inveftigate the truth in fo obfeure a queftion, appeared 
to me to make the moft accurate and minute obfervations on the fpot; to colled and 
attentively examine the pumices moft l’uirabie to this purpofe, and to make further ex- 

.* See Chag, V,. 
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pmments on them after my return to Pavia; which practice 1 likewife obferved with re- 
fpect to the other volcanic products. 

Campo Bianco is a mountain that riles almoft perpendicularly from the fea, and which, 
feen at a diftance, appears to be about a quarter of a mile in height, and above half a 
mile in breadth. No plants grow on it, except a few which bear no fruit, and likewife 
grow on the tops of the Alps. Its tides are (freaked with a great number of furrows, 
that grow deeper and wider as they approach the bottom, and have been formed by the 
rains, which eafily corrode and excavate a fubflance fo foft and yielding as pumice. The 
fea at the foot of it has likewife cccafioned great devaluations, by means of which we diT- 
covered a large vein of horizontal lava on which the la ft waves die away when the fea 
becomes calm. The formation of this lava was, therefore, prior to the vaft accumula¬ 
tion of pumices which reft upon it. 

On attentively viewing this prodigious mafsof pumice, we foon perceive that it is nc-t 
one folid whole, and forming only one folid Angle piece; but that it is an aggregation 
of numerous beds or ftrata of pumices, fucceflively placed on each other; which beds- 
are diftinguifhable by their colour, and in many places project from the mountain. 
They are almoft all diipofed horizontally, and their poficion is not diffimilar to the ftrati- 
ficshorn fo frequently met with in calcareous mountains. Each bed of pumice does not 
form a dtftinft whole, which might lead us to fuppofe that they had flowed at different 
intervals, and every current produced a bed or ftratum ; but it confifts of an aggregate 
of balls of pumice united together, but without adhefion. It is hence evident that the 
pumices were thrown out by the volcano in a (late of fufion, and took a globofe f; m 
in the air, which they pret'erved at the time cf their hidden congelation. We find many 
fuch eruptions of pumices in the Phlegrean Fields ; as, for example, that which over¬ 
whelmed and buried the unfortunate town of Pompeii. The excavations which have 
been made to exhibit to view fome parts of that city, manifeftly fhew, that repeated 
ejections of final! pumices in imihenfe quantities from Vefuvius, have covered it with 
vaft accumulations of that fubflance, diipofed in different beds or ftrara. 

A great quantity of thefe Liparefe pumices, of a globular form, are firft met with on 
the Ihore near Campo Bianco ; but as 1 doubted whether the action of the waves might 
not concur to produce the roundnefs of their figure, I rather chofe to make my obfer- 
vations on thofe that actually formed the beds, which I did, by climbing up one of the 
fides . where the afeent, though difficult, was not impracticable. Here I found pumices 
approaching, fome more fome lefs, to the globular form, and of different fizes, fame 
not being larger than nuts, and others a foot or more in diameter, with innumerable 
fizes between thefe extremes. Though the ground colour of them all is white, in lome 
it inclines to yellow, and in others to grey. They fwim in water, do not give [park's 
with fteel, nor eaufe the leaft motion in the magnetic needle. Their fracture is dry 
and rough to the ouch, their angles and thinner parts are (lightly tranfparent; and 
their texture in all of them when viewed through the lens, appears vitreous; but this 
texture has diverfities which it will be proper to ipcify. 

Some of thefe pumices are fo compact that theTmalf ft pore is not vifible to the eye, 
nor do they exhibit the lead trace oir a filamentous nature. When viewed through a 
lens with a ftrong light, they appear an irregular accumulation of fmali flakes of ice ; 
their eouipaftnefs, however, does not prevent their fwimming on the water. 

Others are full of pores, and vacuities of a larger fize, ufoally of a round figure; and 
their texture is formed by filaments and ftreaks, in general parallel to each other, >f a 
fliining filver whitenefs; and which, at firft view, might feem to be fiiken, did they not 

prefent to the touch the ufual roughnefs of the pumice. 

r Thefe 
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Thefe varieties are not only obfervable in different globes of pumice, but frequently 
in the fame: it is therefore indubitable that thefe differences are not intrinficai and 
eflential to the nature of pumices, but accidental, and arifing from the action of aeri¬ 
form fluids, which, dilating them in many places, when they were in a ftate of fufion, 
have produced that multitude of pores, and thole filaments and fubtile Itreaks that de¬ 
note a reparation of the parts; whereas the other pumices which have not been acted 
on by thefe gafes, have preferred that compaftnefs which refults from the force of ag¬ 
gregation. 

The fractures of the compact pumices are, in fome places, fhaded with a black!Hi, 
but at the fame time Alining tinge; which, when carefully examined, is found to be 
caufed by a greater, though Jliil a very flight degree of vitrification of the pumice itfelf; 
either becaufe the fire has there acted with fome what more force, or becaufe the parts 
were there more eafily verifiable. 

The pumices hitherto deferibed form one of the fpecies which the Liparefe fell to 
foreign traders. 

None of thefe, fo far as can be difeerned by the eye, or even with the afliftance of the 
lens, contain any extraneous bodies; but were we too haftily to conclude that they 
really do not, we fliould commit an errors as their vitrification by artificial means will 
prove. When kept in the furnace during an hour they become only more friable and 
of a reddifh yellow colour; but when continued in the fame heat for a longer time, they 
condenfe into a vitreous and femi-tranfparent mafs, within which appear a number of 
fmall white feltfpar cryftals that were not vifible in the pumice, becaufe they were of the 
fame colour. Thefe ltones, however, are not feen in every pumice thus fufed ; either 
becaufe it did not contain them, or becaufe they have melted into one homogeneous 
snafs with the pumice. This is one of the many important cafes in which we are able, 
by the means of common fire, to difeover the compofition of volcanic produ£hs which 
had at firfl been fuppofed to be fimple. 

But to render complete my enquiries relative to tile pumices of Campo Bianco, it 
was neceflary that I fliould not confine myrefearches merely to the part of the mountain 
I have mentioned, but extend them to all the principal places where they might be found. 
This I did, accompanied by two natives of Lipari, whofe afliftance was particularly ufe- 
ful to me, as they lived by digging pumice, and were well acquainted with every part of 
the mountain, and the different kinds of pumices it contained. Ir is impoffible to de- 
feribe the difficulties I met with in thefe excurfions. We frequently palled along the 
edges of the deep ditches made by the rain-water, at the hazard, in cafe of afalfeftep, 
of falling into them, and not eafily getting out again; or the ftill greater danger of 
precipitating into the fea. The dazzling whitenefs of the pumice, equal to that of fnow, 
increafed my fears; for I made my excurfions in the day-time, when the fun fhone, and 
was ftrongly reflected by thefe Hones, Every one knows that fnow, befides dazzling 
the fight, is accompanied with the inconvenience, when it is deep and has lately fallen, 
that the perfon who walks on it finks into it to a greater or lefs depth: and the fame 
inconvenience is experienced from the pumice, which in many parts of Campo Bianco 
is reduced to a powder feveral feet deep, and, when the wind blows on it, finks in on 
one fide, and is heaped up on the other. All thefe difficulties and obftacles I however 
furmounted, animated by that ardour which infpires the philofophical traveller, and en¬ 
ables him to brave the greateft dangers, and luch as can only be known and appreciated 
by thole who have engaged in fimilar undertakings. I can affirm, therefore, with great 
fatisfaftion, that with the afliftance and guidance of the two Liparefe, there was no corner 
of the mountain that 1 did not vifit; and when I reached the fuiumit, and faw that it 
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joined another mountain, the foot of which was in the fea, and which was, in like man¬ 
ner, coii!pofed of pumice, I extended my refearches to that likewife, and examined the 
different fpecies of pumice it afforded, or rather which compofe a very confiderable part 
of it. I fhall proceed to defcribe them feverally, with as much brevity as poflible. 

I fhall firft mention thofe which cooftirute a branch ol commerce at I.ipari, and are 
applied to various purpofes. Cue of thefe has already been fufficienily delcribed: I 
fhall only add, that it is found in confiderable quantities in Campo Bianco, but folely in 
detached pieces, and not forming currents or veins; whence it is evident that it has 
been ejected from the volcano, and has not flowed in the manner of lava. 

The fecond fpecies is cut by the labourers in parallelopipeds, about twenty two inches 
long, and eight broad. This pumice is of a dark, dirty colour, contains no- extraneous 
bodies, gives a few fparks with fteel, and is fo light that feme pieces of it will float on 
the water. It is formed by agglomeration of pumiceous bubbles, which are, as it were, 
conglutinated together, and incline more or lefs to an oblong figure. To detail their 
various fizes would be ufelel's prolixity. I fhall only fay, that from the very minute, 
and, if 1 niayfo term them, infinitefimal, they increafe in fize till fome of them exceed- 
an inch in diameter, though the latter are lefs numerous than the former. They are 
all extremely friable as their fides are very thin, and always femi-vitreous. The glafs 
of many of them is white, and has fome tranfparency, but in others is dull, and alinofl 
entirely opake. 

As I do not know that this fpecies of pumice has ever been deferibed before though 
it certainly well deferves attention, I would wifli my defeription to be as clear and expli¬ 
cit as poflible. It has been already faid that many lavas, and other volcanic productions, 
on re-fufion, become cellular. To apply this to the pumice in queftion would be ail 
A lava, which has undergone this change by the action of elaltic gates, continues 


error. 


to form one whole, though interrupted by thefe multiplied pores. The pumice of 
which I nowfpeak is principally formed by an accumulation of final 1 vitreous veficles, 
which attach themfelves to each other while they were yet foft from the actiomof the fire; 
and which, from their globofe figure, not adhering except in a few points, have left 
many vacuities very vifible in the fraClufe of the pieces. The labourers who dig thefe 
pumices, after they have fliaped ihem into parallelopipeds, take them on their backs and 
carry them down to the fiiore, where they pile them up in large heaps, to be ready for 
fale when opportunity fliall offer. We are not to imagine, however, that this fpecies 
of pumice is to be found in every part of the mountain : the workmen, to find what 
they call the vein of it, are obliged to make great excavations, and frequently with¬ 
out fuccefs, which, as they told me, in this cafe, as in fifiling for coral, often de¬ 
pends on chance. When they have found the vein they dig it, following its direction ; 
in which laborious employment a number of men are occupied for whole weeks, the vein- 
being fpmetimes a hundred and fifty, two hundred, or even three hundred feet long, 
and large in proportion. Tliefe veins are called FitragKoni. 1 have examined them, 
and fatisfied niyfelf, that the accounts I received were true. Pumice-duft, and large 
heaps of the firfl: fpecies of pumice, with fome feattered vitrifications, ufually cover 
thele veins, which, when viewed with the attentive eye of the natural iff, give reafon to 
believe that they are long tracts of pumice, which once flowed in a. liquid ftate. 
Their bubbles, frequently lengthened in the direction of the vein, feem likewife to prove 
the fame. 

M. Dolomieu, who firfl fuggefted that many pumices have flowed in currents like 
lavas, obferved that at Campo Bianco the lighter pumices fie above the heavier; in the 
lame manner as in the common currents of lava the porous lavas occupy the higheft 
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place. I have certainly obferved this difpofition ; but fomerimea it proves fallacious: 
for if the excavation be continued below the vein which forms the fecond fpecies of pu¬ 
mice, we frequently again find maffesof extremely light and pulverulent pumice. 

The firfl: aftion of the (ire of the furnace thickens the fides of the vitreous veficlcs, of 
the fecond fpecies, and diminifhes the internal pores. A longer continued heat entirely 
annihilates the pores, and changes the pumice into a fixed, obfeure, homogeneous, and 
hard glafs, which gives fparks plentifully with (feel. 

The third fpecies is likewife an object of traffic with the natives of the iihnd, who dig 
it in the fame places where they find the fecond ; and in like manner, fhape it into pa- 
rallelopipedons. This is likewife an aggregate of bubbles, but differing from thofe of 
the former in feveral refpects. Thofe, as we have fern, are cnnglutinrued together in 
feme points, while they are feparated in others, fo that.we can frequently detach them 
\yithout breaking ; while thefe, oh the contrary, are Co incorporated by different folid 
points, that if we attempt the reparation of ■ me, we break the others that are contiguous. 
Here the elaftic gales, invefting the pumaceous lubilar.ee in feveral points, have ex¬ 
panded it in every part into tumours and cavities, nyaily as we fee in railed and baked 
pafle. It is worthy remark, that frequently when we break one vehicle, we meet with 
another wittiin it, and con centrical. There is likewife ajpt’tJicT difference between thefe 
two pumices. The vehicles of the fecond fpecies are all more or Ids vitrified j but many 
of the third fliew no figns of vitrification, are extremely friable, and of a pale red 
colour. 

This pumice, though deftiiuteof any fibrous texture, is fpecifically lighter than water. 
To obtain it, large pieces of white pumice, of the firft fpecies, in which it is enveloped, 
mu ft be removed ; and it commonly lies in long t raffs, in the direction of which its ve- 
fif les are fometijnes lengthened, which may induce us to fufpeft that this likewife, when 
it was liquid, formed final! currents. It contains no extraneous bodies. 

In the furnace it coudenfes into an ollfcure mafs of glafs, almoft opake, but little po¬ 
rous, and fufficiently hard to give fparks with Heel. 

Thefe are the three kinds of pumice which the people of Lipari dig for fale. The 
firft is employed in poliffiing different fubfiances, and the other two are ufed in the con- 
itru£tion of arched vaults, and the corners of buildings. There are, however, other 
fpecies which deferve the attention of the naturalift, and which 1 lhall here proceed to 

deferibe. _ , 

On Campo Bianco, and in its environs, we find a fourth fpecies of pumice, of a fila¬ 
mentous and extremely black texture. It is rough to the touch, fcarcely at all por ms, 
fo heavy as to fink in water, and gives fparks moderately with Heel. This pumice like¬ 
wife contains no extraneous fubftar.ces. Though when viewed in the mafs it appears 
entirely opake; its filaments when detached, and examined by a ftrong light, appear to 
be tranfparent, and only dark from their black colour. The fecond and third fpecies 
are vehicular ; but in this there are not any v,elides. The threads or filaments of which 
this fourth fpecies is compelled have hill one direction, which is that oi the cui rent- It 
is here neceffiuy to obfei ve, that though this black ppmice is found Mattered on the 
fides of Campo Bianco, hi a rock which defends almoft perpendicularly into the fea, 
it forms an entire vein almoft horizontal, which enlarges from the breadth of (even feet 
to iwelve, and is above fixty feet in length. I ; we here examine the ft rue hire of this 
pumice, we (hall find that, hefides being filamentous, as we have before deferibed it, its 
fi lament s-p refer ve aparaUelifm amonp: themfelves, and the direction of them all is from 
the mountain to the fea; there can therefore be no doubt but this vein may be confi- 
dered as a true current of pumice. 

* 1 was 
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I was at fil'd inclined to believe that the black colour of this pumice proceeded from 
iron, but afterwards fu(petted that it was rather the effeft of a bituminous fubftance, 
from the ftrong fcent of bitumen which it emitted on rubbing two pieces of it together ; 
and my fufpicion was afterwards confirmed by its lofing its black, and acquiring a white 
colour, by remaining a Ihort time in the furnace : on a longer continuance it became a 
vitreous pafte. 

But among the different productions of this nature, there is none which more merits 
attention than that of which I now proceed to fpeak, and from which originate no fmall 
part of the pumices of Campo Bianco. This is a lava, with a feltfpar bafe, which is 
found over the whole mountain and its environs, rifing in rocks and crags of an enor¬ 
mous fizp. It is of a grey colour, of an appearance between filiceous and vitreous, with 
a confiftence or grain‘lei's fine than that of quartz, having a fmall degree of tnmfparency 
in the angles, and fufficient hardnefs to give fparks with lteel. On attentively examin¬ 
ing this lava, we may diftinttly perceive in it the gradual tranfition of the lava into pu- 
mfee. In many pieces of it we find the external appearances above deferibed. In 
others the lava begins to foften, and become friable and rough to the touch, but without 
lofing its filiceous-vitreous appearance. In many others we difeover the commence¬ 
ment 0 of the pumiceous character. Some fmall cavities in this lava exhibit minute 
groups of fibres, of a filvery whitenefs, light, extremely friable, but only difcernible by 
the lens. Thefe crackle between the teeth, and rub to powder under the finger ; but, 
at the fame time, fliew they have a rough grain, and, in a word, prove, by the molt 
indubitable marks, that they are real pumice. On breaking other pieces, the groups 
or clutters of fibres are found more fixed and large, fo as to occupy a great part of the 
lava, which becomes lighter even where there are none of thefe clutters, fince its tex¬ 
ture becomes thinner, though not at all porous and here the nail only is fufficient to 
fcratch and break them, and the eye accultomed to pumices recognizes the charafteriftic 
marks of that fubftance, though they are not fo apparent as in the filamentous aggre¬ 
gates. La Illy, it is not uncommon to find mafles of lava, which on one fide retain the 
charaaers of feltfpar, and on the other are changed into the firft fpecies of pumice, en¬ 
tirely refembling it in colour, lightnefs, ftrufture, and its other exterior characters. In 
this pumice we likewife perceive many cryftallized feltfpars, fuch as we find them in the 
generative lava, and feemingly not at all injured by the fire. 

We thus clearly difeover the origin of the firft deferibed fpecies of pumice. I muff 
here remark likewife, that thefe mafles of lava, even where they do not appear pumi¬ 
ceous, if they are triturated and pulverized, produce a powder refembling in every re- 
fpeft, the whitenefs of its colour not excepted, that which in immenfe quantities covers, 
and lies deep in the mountains, and which is produced from the pumices of the firft fpe¬ 
cies. The furnace reduces this pumice to a kind of glafs, refembling that obtained from 

the firft fpecies. . . . . . 

All thefe circumftances concur to prove the identity of tins pumice derived from the 
feltfpar, with that firft deferibed. I fliall only obferve, that if the greater part of this 
kind of pumice has not formed currents, but been thrown out at different times in de¬ 
tached pieces from the volcanic furnace, as has been before'remarked, another portion 
has actually flowed ; that, for inftance, which in many parts of Campo Bianco is united 
to the feltfpathofe lava. 

This lava, however, merits to be confidered in another point of view. Hitherto we 
have only noticed it as the original bafe of pumice, but we fliall likewife find it produc¬ 
tive of glafs. To be convinced of this, we have only to examine fome other pieces from 
the fame mountain; fome of which, without lofing the appearance of the feltfpar, begin 
vol. v. 2: to 
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to a flu me the veins of glafs, and are at the fame time filled with innumerable fmall bubbles, 
that are likewife vitreous. But this gtafs differs from that of the pumices by being more 
perfect, and more tranfparent. In other pieces the bubbles are larger, and the fmall 
vitreous veins more numerous. On breaking a large mafs, or following the large veins, 
we find in fome parts groups of feltfpathofe lava, in others pieces of veficular glafs, and 
in others folid glafs. 

But whence has it happened that the fame rock in fome places has been changed into 
pumice, and in others has become glafs ? fince, though the greater part of pumices are 
vitreous, their glafs is far from being fo perfect as that in queftion $ which likewife dif¬ 
fers from the pumices in this, that though it forms veficular maffes, thefe mailes have a 
hardnefs that can never be compared with the ufual friability of pumices. 

The origin of this difference, it appears to me, may be explained as follows: a certain 
degree of heat has produced a femi-vitrification in the feltfpar, which has changed it 
into pumice. Such a degree of heat therefore was only fufficient for the production of 
this ftone; but a ftronger, or perhaps a longer continued heat, has produced a complete 
fufion, that is, a perfect glafs, fometimes abounding in bubbles, from the abundance of 
the gafeous fubftances with which it is penetrated. 

Seven varieties of thefe cellular glaffes, which are all of a cinereous colour, having 
been expofed for feverat hours to the furnace, on their re-fufion, were reduced in vo¬ 
lume, and the new glafs was confequently deprived of that multitude of pores it before 
contained. 

But to return to the pumices : we have now afeertained that there are four fpecies, of 
which Campo Bianco and its environs are principally compofed. 

It may perhaps be objected, that the fecond and third fpecies which I have deferibed, 
do not properly belong to the cla'fs of pumices, as they are both veficular j whereas one 
of the characters of the pumice is the filamentous texture. 

I admit without hefhation, that many pumices ufed by artifts to polilh different fub- 
‘ftances have this character; but others, employed for the fame purpofes, and perhaps 
in equal quantities, and which no per/on has ever doubted to be pumices, have 110 fen- 
fible trace of filaments. Of this every one may convince himfelf by an infpcCHon of 
the pumices ufually fold. Befides, even thofe that are filamentous do not couftantly 
retain that character; of which the firll fpecies furniflics numerous examples. Of this, 
large maffes are found on the fhore, cut by the natives into pieces for fale; among 
which I have obferved that, though many pieces have the filamentous texture, there 
are many others which have it not, either externally or internally. The fame I obferved 
in many of the fcattered pieces with which the mountain abounds. If, therefore, the 
filamentous texture be not a character effential to the pumice, I do not fee why the 
ft ones of the fecond and third fpecies fliould not be confidered as true pumices, fince 
they bear all the other marks by which the pumice is characterized. It may be added, 
that at Lipari, and in commerce, they are denominated pumices, and names adopted by 
the arts ought not to be changed without abfolute neceflity. 

From thefe obfervations, made at Campo Bianco, ws begin to obtain fome light rela¬ 
tive to the origin of pumices, fince we have feen that thofe of the firft and fifth fpecies 
have the feltfpar for their bafe. The fame has likewife been fhewn of the others con¬ 
tained in the rock on which the cattle of Lipari is built. We flill, however, remain in 
uncertainty with rel'peft to the fecond, third, and fourth fpecies, from their being always 
found in the (late of complete pumice, and never met with in thofe ftrata or maffes of 
lava, which, by fhewing the firft principles of thefe pumices, might enable us to difeoyer 
the ftone from which they have originated. To attain this difeovery, it was therefore 

7 neceffary 
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neceflary to analyze thefe three fpecies by the humid method ; and though the bafe of 
the firft and fifth fpecies, as alfo of that irom the rock of the caltle of Lipari, was fufti- 
cientiy evident; I yet, for the greater certainty, refolved to fubject there likewife to the 
fiime analyfis ; and, while employed on this operation, determined at the fame time to 
make fimilar experiments on fome pumices of other countries; that, for inftance, which 
is found in l'mall quantities in the Arlb ill the ifland of Ifchia, and two other kinds from 
the ifland of Santorine in the Archipelago, a countiy certainly volcanic. Both the latter 
fpecies are white, and float in water; but the texture of the one is compaft and equable, 
and that of the other full of pores, and extremely filamentous. 

The following are the refults I obtained: 

Firft Species of Campo Bianco. 

Silex - 

Alumine 
Magnefia 

Lime - * 

Iron 

Second Species. 

Silex - 

Alumine 
Magnefia 
Lime 

Iron - - 

Third Species . 

Silex 
Alumine 
Magnefia 
Lime • 

Iron - 

Fourth Species. 


Silex _ - 84.5 

Alumine - - 4 

' Magnefia - 3 

Lime - - 2 - 1 

Iron - - 4 ’ 2 


As this fourth fpecies emitted a bituminous odour; before I analyzed it, I fubje&ed 
it to diftillation, in a fand heat; from which I obtained a few drops of petroleum that 
fwam on the water which had collected during the operation in the recipient of the re¬ 
tort containing the pulverized pumice. 


Fifth Species. 

Silex - “ 61 

Alumine - * 22.7 

Magnefia - ■ ® 

Lime - - 5*8 

Iron - 1 3 


z 1 


60.3 

23 

6 

6 

3 


80 

6 

3 

47 

4*3 

80 

4 
2 

4 

5-3 


Pumice 
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Pumice of the Rock of the CaJUe of L'tpari . 


Silex - - 

6 3 

Alumine 

24 

Magnefia 

5 -S 

Lime - 

3 

Iron 

2 

Pmice, of the Arfo in Ifchia. 

Si lex 

54 

A1 umine 

26 

Lime 

n 

,) 

JVlagnefia 

8.2 

Iron 

7 

Firji Pumice of Santorine. 

Silex - * 

66 8 

Alumine 

4.2 

Magnefla 

147 

Lime 

11 

Iron 

3 

Second Pumice of Santorine. 

Silex * 


Alumine 

n 

J) 

Magnefia 

J 9 

Lime 

6 

Iron 

2 


From thefe refults it appears that the component principles of the flrfl and fifth fpe- 
cies of pumices of Campo Bianco, as alfo that of the rock of the Caftle of Lipari, per- 
f'efUy refemble thofe obtained by the analyfis of various feltfpars made by different che- 
miTts ; among others, by Mayer, Fabroni, Heyer, Weftrumb, and Moreli. 

The fame agreement would be found in the iecond, third, and fourth fpecies, were it 
not that they contain a greater quantity of filex, and lefs of a inmine; which, however, 
does not appear to be a fuffieient reafon for excluding the feltlpar from thefe three pu¬ 
mices ; both becaufe I know no other Hone hitherto difeovered, and chemically ana¬ 
lyzed, to which thefe component principles can be more properly referred than to the 
feltfpar; and becaufe, the fpecies of that ftone being extremely numerous, it cannot ex¬ 
cite furprife if fome fliould differ a little from others, in the quantities of their conftituent 
parts, which is the cafe in every kind of ftone. 

With refpedl to the pumice of the Arfo in Ifchia, it appears evident from its compo¬ 
nent principles, that its bafe is a horn-ftone, from which the current of lava like wife 
derives its origin. 

Laftly, with regard to the two fpecies of pumices from the volcanic ifle of Santorine, 
it appears, from the analyfes adduced, that their bafe has been an afbeftus, or at lealt 
fome ftone analogous to the afbeftus : of this we ftiall be convinced, if we compare thefe 
two analyfes with thofe made by Bergman of different kinds of the afbeftus *. 


* Opufc* Fhyf* Ctiem, tom, i«v 
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' If we now proceed to confider the various opinions relative to the origin of pumices, 
and examine them by the facts now Hated, we lhall certainly find that the hypothefis ot 
the Swedifh chemilt, as alfo of Pott and DemeHe, that pumices originate from the af- 
beffus, is not without foundation ; it is only erroneous in iuppofing that they are pro¬ 
duced from that exclufively ; fince it has been {hewn, that the bale of the pumices of 
Gampo Bianco, and the rock of the Caflle of Lipari is a feltfpar, and that of the pumices 
of the Arfo is a horn-Ilone. 

I forefee that fome will with difficulty be perfuatfed, that the pumices of any volcanoes 
have for their bafe either the albeHus* or the amiantiius, fince thefe two magnefian 
ftoftes are rare, and only found in fmall quantities. But this is a miftake; for we know, 
from the information of naturalifls and travellers, that they are both found in many coun¬ 
tries; as in the iflands of the Archipelago, in Afia,in Perfia, and Tartary, not to mention 
Savoy, Switzerland, and Italy. It is likewile certain that the afbeftus is found in fome 
countries in .fuch abundance that whole rocks are entirely compofed of it, as in Siberia. 
I have fome large pieces of afbeflus, with parallel fibres, of a greenifh grey, and difficult 
to feparate, which were brought to me a few years ago by one of my pupils from Chia- 
venna, in the country of,the Grifons, and taken by liitnlelffrom Mount Ufchione, near 
his native place, which is full of this fpecies of Hone. 

When we fpeak of pumices with an afbeftine or amianthine bafc, it is always to be 
underftood that the volcanic fire which has produced them has been exceffively power¬ 
ful ; fince we know, from the experiments of D’Arcet, SaulTure, and Ehrmann, how 
obdurately thefe Hones refiH the fire of the furnace when raifed to an exceffive degree 
of heat. The albeHus of Chiavenna, the Genoefe territory. Savoy, Gorllca, and other 
countries of Europe, after I had kept them a long time in a glafs furnace. Hill conti¬ 
nued refractory, having only loH their yielding confiHence, and their flexibility. 

From the great affinity between fome Terpentines and the albeHus, 1 cannot hefitate 
to believe, that fhould the furnace of a volcano be fituated among the former, they 
would likewile be converted into pumice. 

1 cannot, however, by any means, lublcribe to the opinion of Wallerius, that pumices 
are coal or fchiHus calcined ; nor to that of M. Sage, that they arc margaoeous fcorias; 
for, with refpect to the former, we have feen that pumices are not in a Hate ol calcina¬ 
tion, but of vitrification ; and with regard to the latter, infpedtion alone is fufficient to 
Ihew the eflential difference between pumices and fcorim. 

It now remains to fay a word of the opinion of M. Doiomieu, who fuppofes pumices 
to originate from granite. This naturalift having examined with the greateff attention 
the pumices found in the places which I afterwards vifited, efpecially thole that had un¬ 
dergone the leall alteration from the fire, fince thefe are moff likely to preferve fome 
characters of their primitive bafe, made the following obfervations: 

FirH, he found in fome a refidue of ordinary granite, that is, quartz, mica, and felt¬ 
fpar ; and remarked that thefe three fnbfiances, which, according to him, lerve inter¬ 
changeably as a flux one to the other, had acquired, by the action of the fire, a fpecies 
of vitrification of a middle nature between that of enamel and that of porcelain, and 
which might be compared to that, of a fritt, fome what inflated. 

Secondly, he obferved, that they gradually aflame the fibrous and porous texture, 
and the other qualities of pumice; whence he concluded that the granite and granitous 
fchiHus are the primitive fubfiances, which, by the action of the volcanic fire, pal's into 
the Hate of pumice. 

On my firH arrival at the mountain of pumices, I was, as may be fuppofed, defirous 

to afeertain the truth of this difcovery; and not being fuccefsful the firH time, I returned 

again 
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again another day; and this fecond vifit proving as little fatisfaftory as the former, 1 
made two others, but with the fame ill fuccefs. 1 examined with the greatcft care every 
corner of Campo Bianco, and every other part of Lipari where pumices are to be found; 
and as it was only neceffary to have eyes to di [cover immediately thefe grauitous rocks, 
changed more or lefs into pumices by the aftion of the fire, had they exifted; I ffiall 
fay, with the freedom of a philofopher, that I was frequently tempted to believe that 
none were any longer to be found here, becaufe they had all been carried away by die 
French naturalift. 

I do not, however, mean abfolutely to deny the truth of this difeovery (and indeed 
how can it be doubted, when M. Dolomieu afferts that he has fent to feveral men of 
learning fpecimens of thefe granites, which have gradually pafled into the ftate of pu¬ 
mice). It is confequently proved that pumices, befides having for their bafe the horn- 
ftone, the afoellus, and the feltfpar, likewife originate from* the common granite. We 
may likewife add the petrofilex, fince the pumices formerly eje&ed from Stromboli de¬ 
rive their origin from that ftone * ; and if naturalifts were to examine the pumices of 
other countries, and to their local obfervations join chemical analyfis, it would perhaps 
not be difficult to find pumices which originate from other kinds of ftone. 

As to the pumices with a granitous bafe, it is obvious to remark that the fubterraneous 
fire which produced them mu ft have been extremely violent, fince fuch mu ft be that 
of our furnaces to reduce the granite compofed of feltfpar, mica, and quartz, to a homo¬ 
geneous confiftence, fimilar to that of perfect pumices. Sufficient proofs of this afler- 
tion may be found in Chap. XII. 

Proceeding from Campo Bianco by fea, and coafting the bafe of the mountain, we 
find the fide lying on the left, and which is in like manner compofed entirely of pumices, 
full of furrows and channels that take their direction to the lea.. Other lefier moun¬ 
tains, which are white, becaufe they are likewife formed of pumices, join the principal 
one, Campo Bianco. Beyond thefe rifes a mountain of another kind, called the 
Monte della Caftagna, which, in the part of it defeending to the fea, is about a mile in 
extent, and in its circumference exceeds four miles. But who would believe that this 
mountain is entirely compofed of enamels and glafles ? Before I had read the excellent 
work of the Chevalier Dolomieu, I knew that Lipari abounds in vitrifications, and the 
reading of this book confirmed me (till more in the idea; but I was entirely ignorant 
that they were accumulated in fuch immenfe quantities in one place as to form an entire 
mountain ; and I feel fome pleafure in being the firft perfon who has announced to the 
world fo extraordinary a circumftance. I mall proceed, therefore, to confider thefe 
products; firft, as they appear on thefpot, and afterwards divide them into their fpecies 
and principal varieties. 

I know not to what a tra£t of thefe vitrified fubftances can be more properly com¬ 
pared, than to a large river, which, breaking into a thoufand ftreams, dafhes from height 
to height down a fteep precipice, and, fuddenly congealed by exceffive cold, freezes, 
breaking every where into clefts and fiffures, fo that the precipice appears covered with 
a rough wavy ice, divided into large flakes. Such is the appearance of fome of thefe 
vitrifications on the back of the Monte della Caftagna ; but feen from the lhore they 
have a different afpedl. In the places where the'waves of the fea have produced deep 
excavations, we perceive that under this vitreous firatum, divided into flakes or plates, 
there are other ftrata, and beneath them others, all equally vitreous, but differing in co¬ 
lour, confiftence, and direction. Beneath thefe there may likewife pofiibly be others 
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concealed from the eye by thofe above them. The thicknefs of thefe ft rata is different; 
that of the uppermoft in fome places is not more than a foot and a half, but in others 
twelve feet. As it is higher than the others, it has not fullered fo much from the dat¬ 
ing of the waves, except in its loweft parts. The higher have flowed over the rock, 
taking from it their configuration. Thefe vitreous bodies, having in them numerous 
fiffures and clefts, are ealily broken by the beating of the waves, and detached pieces 
of them are therefore found in great quantities on the ffiore and under the water, but 
more or lefs rounded by the dafhing of the lea, and entirely refembling thofe fmootb 
irregular (tones which form the beds of the rivers. 

I fhall now proceed to defcribe the different qualities of the vitrified fubftances that 
compofe the Monte della Caftagna; in which delcription it will beimpoffible to be very 
brief, on account of the numerous varieties of thofe fubftances, and the diftinft atten¬ 
tion which each juftly claims. 

I. And fince the nature and quality of pumices was the laft fubjeft that engaged our 
attention, I (hall begin with a fubltance which may be confidered as the point of tran- 
fition of thefe bodies into glafs. Not that it is not a true glafs; but it is lo light, that, 
like many pumices, it will fwimln water, and poffefies that fragility which always ac¬ 
companies pumices. Hence it eafily Ihivers when ftruck again!! fteel, and rarely emits 
fparks. It has befides, in more than one part, fmall pores, interrupted by vitreous 
threads, which is obfervable in many of thefe kind of ftones. The vitrification is mors 
advanced than in the pumices. The glafs is of a whitifh-grey, tranfparent, in part fcaly, 
and in part involuted and contorted, from the number of pores which interrupt the di¬ 
rection of the ftrufture. It is found in detached pieces on the Tides of the mountain; 
and fome float in the fea, the fport of the waves. 

II. This fecond glafs refembles the former in more than one quality ; but it is fome- 
what more heavy, and what I Ihould call reticulated, as it contains fmall eyes, or fpots, 
which give it the appearance of a net. It is found in ftrata above ftrata, and the face 
of every ftratum is covered with an earthy and haif-pulverous coating, in confequence of 
which coating it eafily Iplits. 

III. Capillary glals, or glafs reduced by fufion to the finenefs of a hair, is fo rare in 
volcanized countries, that only four Ipeciinens of it are known to thofe who have tnoft 
diligently examined the produ&ions of fubterranean fires. The firft of thefe was pro¬ 
duced by an eruption in the llle of Bourbon in 1766, the fecond by Vefuvius in *779, 
the third by Vulcano in 1774, and difeovered by the Chevalier Uolomieu; and the 
fourth noticed by M. Faujas, who in the cavity of a bafaltic lava, brought by Beffon 
from the volcanic caves of St, Sebaftian at Rome, obferved a great number of capillary 
filaments from three to four lines in length, of a tranfparent and vitreous Tubftance. 

The Monte della Caftagna at Li pari fur nifties a great quantity of this capillary glafs, 
which I lhall confider as the third fpecies of the fubftances that now claim our attention. 
Several of thefe gfaffes, which have a very thin texture, and are confequently very light, if 
they are examined internally, ufually abound with cracks, lometimes extending from one 
end to the other 01 the pieces; 'and when ftruck in the direction of thefe they are ealily 
iplit. In thefe vacuities, the glals is extremely final 1 and thin; in many places as fine 
as a hair, and forms minute entangled filaments, refembling the lineft wool, or thin 
threads tending all the lame way. Some of the latter are lo fine, that only breathing 
on them will put thent in motion, and break them. They are tranfparent, and have a 
tuftre like iilver. Many of them are two inches long; and befides thofe which are 
vifibleto the naked eye, there are others in great numbers which are only difcoverable 
by the lens. The nature of their formation does not appear to me difficult to explain, 
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as it probably is to be attributed to the vifeofity of the glafe when in a liquid ftate, and 
the diftenfion which took place from the enlargement of the apertures by congelation. 

Thefe thick groups of vitreous threads, when viewed by the lefs experienced ob- 
ferver, might lead him to believe that they are a fpecies of extremely fine pumice; but 
a moment’s attentive obfervation tv ill be fufficient to difeover the difference, which, as 
it is effential, 1 fliall here flare. , 

One of the fenfible characters of pumices, at leaf! of the greater part, is their being 
vitreous; but their vitrification is always in fome degree lefs than that of the true vol¬ 
canic glafs. The filaments, however, of which I have juft fpoken, are entirely vitreous. 
In fact, they have the tranfparency of glafs, and are fmooth to the touch like that; 
whereas thole of pumices are almoft opake, and rough to the touch. The latter may 
be fafely prefltd with the finger ; but the former, though thicker, enter the fkin, and 
draw blood, as may be expected from the points and fliarp edges of glafs. It is true, 
many pumices have their original bafe the fame with the volcanic glaffes; but the action 
of the fire has not been the lame on both, but on the glafs has either been llronger or 
longer continued. 

Though this feems fo clear in itfelfas to need no proof, I fliall yet produce one which 
is extremely obvious on the comparifon of fome light filamentous pumices of Campo 
Bianco and the prefent glafs. Both thefe bodies contain cryftallized feltfpars of the 
fame fpecies, which in the pumices appear to have fuffered no injury from the fire, as 
they retain their changeable lufirc, their laminated ItruCture, their natural tranfparency 
and hardnefs. On the contrary, in the glafs in which we find thefe capillary filaments, 
though they'have not undergone fufion, they are fo changed that they have loft all the 
characters above mentioned; and when touched with the linger, fall into finall pieces, the 
larger only retaining a kind of central point of the original nature of the itone. i have 
in my polfeffion one of thefe feltfpars, which prefents a curious appearance. It is placed 
within one of thefe apertures, but without touching the fides, and is, as it were, fuftained 
in the air by a crown of capillary threads of glafs that are attached to it at one extre¬ 
mity, and at the other faftened to the fides of the aperture. The feltfpar mull no doubt 
have been originally confined in the glafs when it was fluid ; but this drawing back at 
the time of its congelation formed the cavity, and left the feltfpar as it were ifolated, and 
communicating only with that part of the capillary down, which is a part of the glafs 
itfelf reduced to threads by the retiring of the fides of the cavity. This feltfpar, which 
is four lines in length, and three in breadth, is changed equally with the reft by the fire. 

From the fa&s now adduced, it is evident that the fire which produced thele pumices 
was lei's powerful in its effects than that from which the glafs derives its origin; it is not, 
therefore, lurprifing that the latter Ihouid be more perfect than the former. 

1 have entered into thele minute details relative to pumices and glaffes, becaufe it ap¬ 
pears to me that the modifications and gradations vifible in the operations of nature de¬ 
force the moil careful attention of the philosopher, as, otherwife by confidering things 
roo generally, we Ihouid incur the danger of confounding objects very different in theni- 
ielves ; as for inftance, not to wander from our fubjeft, fince pumices, enamels, alid 
giafles are vitrified fubflances, we might confound them together, and even not diftin- 
guifh them from lavas;' and, in fad, there have not been wanting eminent writers who 
.have characterized thefe alfo as true vitrifications. 

This remark leads me to make a few ftriCtures oil an opinion of M. Dolomieu; who 
jiaving obkrved that pumice fometimes changes into glafs, imagined that this glafs, by 
an inflation of the internal air, might pals into the ftate of pumice.. The former I 
readily admit, having adduced more than one example of it in volcanic products, not 
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to mentibnartificial fufions in which I have always obferved this tranfirion of pumices 
into g!aJTes*or enamels, which is, betides, extremely natural; the Hone thus palling* by 
the aflaon of a flrong heat, from a lets degree of vitrification to a greater* 1 find it, 
however, very difficult toafient to the latter hypothecs, as, in that cafe, we mult fuppofe 
that a greater or more perfect vitrification may pafs into one lefs perfeft, which is cer¬ 
tainly very unnatural ; fmce giafs re-melted by volcanic fire will remain in its former con¬ 
dition; and fuppofmg it fliould be inflated with aeriform gafes,, from folid giafs, which 
it was before, it will become veficular, but never, in my opinion, can it become pu¬ 
mice, fmce it cannot return to that feeble degree of vitrification which characterizes 
that ftone. Neither are gafes an efieotial requisite in the formation of pumices, feveral 
kinds of which are compaft, and do not (hew the flighteft indication of thefe elaftic 
fluids: betides, many glafi.es already mentioned, and others hereafter to be enumerated, 
fliew, by the bubbles with which they abound, that they have everywhere been pene¬ 
trated by thefe fluids, without having the leafl: appearance of pumice* 

IV. The pities of the Monte della Caftagna which we have hitherto considered, are 
thefe that have a texture more or lef^ porous; we will now proceed to thofe of a com¬ 
pact ftrudure, of which kind is the fourth fpecies, which may be faid to compofe nearly 
one half of the mountain. This giafs, if viewed fuperficially, and as it is found on 
the fpot, has rather the appearance of a red earth than a giafs, occafioned by a red 
earthy coating that invefts the giafs difpoftd under it in immenfe plates; which covering, 
though in many places it but feebly adheres to it, fmce it may be removed by Amply 
waffling with water, in others is fo clofely united that it forms the laft rind or outermoft 
part of the giafs, which induces me to believe that it is a fu per tidal decompofition of it. 
Beneath this earthy coating the giafs appears, which is extremely perfeQ:, and as if it had 
juft come out of the volcano. If we except a few pieces in which its ftructure is fpongy, 
it is extremely compact and folid, and therefore much heavier than either of the other 
three kinds. It is of an olive-colour, and tranfparent when in thin feales, examined by 
a bright light, but in the mafs it appears opake. It gives fparks rather plentifully with 
fleel- Pieces of perfect glafe, it is well known, when broken, have their fra&ures ftri- 
ated, waving and cured* In this giafs feme of the fraftures are the fame; but in 
general they are conchoids, like thofe of flints* Its confidence is not perfectly homo¬ 
geneous, as it contains many feltlpathofe points. Its afpeft is, not lively and brilliant, 
like that of giafs, but fomewhat unftuous and dull, from all thefe qualities this produft 
appears to be more properly an enamel than a giafs; unlefs we are willing to confider 
it as one of thofe volcanic bodies which conftitute'the middle fubftance between enamels 
nnd glaffes. 

In my description of the glafles of LIpari, I have obferved that feveral of them are 
interfered with veins or earthy leaves, by means of which they are eafily divided into 
plates. The fame is obftrvable in the prefent giafs, in which we find the fame quality 
as in fome marbles, which being cut in the vein may be divided, without any great labour, 
into large flabs, but which break into final! pieces if it be attempted to divide them in 
any other manner* Some of the workmen who dig the pumices, and were very ufeful 
companions to me in my ex curl ions to Campo Bianco and the Monte della Gaftagna, 
at my requeft, drove with heavy hammers, an iron wedge Into theft ear toy veins and ex¬ 
tracted from the common mafs of this giafs large plates five feet long, three broad, and 
two in thieksiefs* To the furface of each plate was attached a coating of hard earthy 
matter, wHich ftill more confirmed me in the opinion I have already given, that this 
matter had refilled fution, and, being lighter than the fluid giafs, had afeended to the 
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furface; a conjecture further corroborated by the artificial fufion which I made of this 
glafs retaining fome portion of this earth, which with difficulty fufed, though the glals 
was inflated and changed into a frothy enamel. 

This glafs fhghtly cuts the factitious glafs; and if the cutting angle of one piece is driven 
with force-along the furface of another, it produces a white and impalpable powder. 

V. This fpecies of glafs completely defervcs that appellation, fince it is not only the 
rnoft perfect of all the volcanic glafles of the Eolian illes, but does not in the lead re- 
fpeCt yield to what.is called the Iceland agate, or the gallinaceous Hone of Peru, which 
is fuppofed to-have been the obfidian done of the ancients. In the large pieces its 
colour is extremely black, and it is entirely opake, but the thin leaves are white and 
tranfparent. The opacity and blacknefs may be laid to be in the direCt ratio of the 
thicknefs. This glafs, which is extremely compaCt, is free from aeriform bubbles, 
and from every kind of heterogeneoufnefs. It is fomewhat harder than the fourth 
fpecies, and therefore cuts factitious glafs more eafily, and gives more f'parks with fteeL 
Its edges are ffiarp and cutting. 

M. Faujas, having obtained fome specimens of the bed glafs of Lipari, has made 
fome obfervations on it proper to be given here. He admits that this fpecies is the fame 
with that of Iceland; but he remarks, however, that it differs from it in thepolifh, which 
appeared to him more unctuous and lefs vitreous, befides that in the fraCtures it had 
not that waving, ttriated, fcaly appearance, which is proper to the mafies of true glafs. 

It mull be remembered, however, that the fpecimens of M. Faujas were none of the 
bed; the pieces, at lead, which I collected, took fo exquifite a polifh and luffre, that I 
do not believe any kind of artificial glals ever received one more beautiful and brilliant. 
This glafs, befides, when in the mail, being opake, became a true mirror; and I there¬ 
fore find no difficulty in believing that the ancient Peruvians ufed a fimilar kind of glafs, 
cut and poliflied, for mirrors. This glafs, likewife, could not be broken without ex¬ 
hibiting the undulating fcales, lightly ftriated, which the French Vulcanift affirms he 
could not find in his fpecimens. "While I now write, I have before me a piece with a 
recent fraClure, in which thei'e waves are circular and concentrical, occupying an area 
of two inches and a half, the common centre of which is the point that received the 
blow : they refemble in fome manner thofe waves which a done produces round it 
when it falls perpendicularly into a Handing water. 

I cannot omit another remark. M. Faujas fays, that the edges of this glafs where 
they are very thin, if prefented to a drong light, are a little tranfparent. The tranf- 
parency of the thinned parts of the glafs on which I made my observations, when com¬ 
pared to that of common faftitious giafs, is certainly not equal to it: it is not, however, 
fo much inferior as this naturalid feems to fuppofe, A Scale three lines and a half in 
thicknefs being prefented to the flame of a candle afforded, in parr, a paffage to the 
light; and another, two lines thick, being interpofed between the eye and external ob¬ 
jects, permitted a confufed fight of them. Another, half a line in thicknefs, being bid 
on a book, it might be read" with the greated diftinanefs. I have entered into thefe 
minute details the better to fhew the perfect quality of this glafs. 

The opacity of this glafs in the mafs proceeds from a very lubtile, and, perhaps, bi¬ 
tuminous fubdance, incorporated with the vitreous matter, and rendering it dark like a 
cloud. The glafs lofes this fubdance if it be left for iome hours re-melted in the cru¬ 
cible, and it then becomes white. 

Bergman obferved that the Iilandic glafs, when expofed to the fire, melts with diffi¬ 
cult without the addition of fome other fubdance as a flux. In this it differs from 
} the 
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the prefen t of Lipari, which foon begins to foften in the furnace, and in a few hours 
undergoes a complete fufton. 

This kind of glafs, however, is not the molt common to be met with on the Monte 
della Caftagna. It is found only in a few places, fcattered in large but foiitary mafles ; 
nor can I pretend to fay, whether thefe are remains of currents, or whether they were 
thrown out by the burning gulphs. 

It happens to this glafs as to the different kinds of precious Hones, that is, that tile 
fame piece is not always throughout of equal purity and value; for, on breaking fome 
of thefe mafles, vve fometimes find one portion very pure glafs, fuch as has been already 
defcribed, and the other imperfect; either becaufe the fufion has not been general, the 
fubftance containing bodies foreign to the bafe, or becaufe that bafe is rather an enamel 
than vitreous. Thefe bodies are feltfpars, but of a new appearance. Nothing is more 
common than to find feltfpars in lavas, and fometimes even in enamels and glaffes; of 
which we have frequent examples in this work, as well as in the accounts of other 
writers. But thefe feltfpars are always inferted immediately into thefe fubftances with¬ 
out any intervening body. Here, however, the cafe is different: every feltfpar is fur- 
rounded with a rind or coating, which, when it is extracted entire from the enamel, 
appears to be a vitreous globuLe, about one or two lines in diameter, of a clear cinereous 
colour. If we break this globule, we find within it the half-fufed feltfpar, not divefted 
of its coating, but forming one body with it. Thefe globules are very numerous, and 
fometimes by their confluence form groups ; and they are very dillindlly vifible, on ac¬ 
count of the black colour of the enamel. 

The manner in which this coating was formed around the feltfpars I conceive to be 
as follows : when the enamel was fluid and inclofed the feltfpars, it a£ted as a flux to 
their external parts, and combined with them; and from this combination was the 
rind or coating produced, while the internal part of the feltfpars had only undergone 
a femi-fufion, becaufe it was not in immediate contaft with the enamel. There can be 
little doubt but that the feltfpars likewife exifted in the perfect glafs; but the heat pro¬ 
bably being more aftive in that than in the enamel, they were completely diflolved, and 
the entire mafs reduced to one fimilar confiftence. As a proof of this conjecture, the 
furnace produced a complete homogeneity of parts in the enamel containing thefe ex¬ 
traneous globules. 

VI. When treating of the rocks of the caftle of Lipari, I faid they were formed of 
a cinereous lava of a feltfpar bafe, which in many places has paffed into glafs. I like¬ 
wife remarked that the lava, as well as the large pieces of glafs, was filled with globules 
apparently not diffimilar to the bafe. At the beginning of the Monte della Caftagna, 
not far from a cottage, the habitation of one of the labourers who dig pumice, there is 
a current of fimilar glafs that falls into thefea in feveral branches, and which I fhall here 
confider as the fixth fpecies. This glafs however has a more fine and fhining grain, and 
its fracture is exactly fuch as we obferve in glafs, yet in beauty it is little inferior to the 
fifth kind ; and if whitenefs, or more properly the want of colour, is particularly va¬ 
luable in volcanic glaffes, (fince thofe which have this quality are extremely rare,) this 
certainly has confiderable claim to our attention. Not that it is entirely colourlefs, as it 
contains a kind of obfcure cloud, which gives it, when viewed in the mafs, a btackifh 
hue, but at the edges it appears white. The round cinereous bodies with which it is 
filled, form the moft pleafmg and confpicuous contraft, and render the glafs irregularly 
fpotted. I have large pieces of the fifth fort cut and poll Hied. Their colour, which is 
that of pitch, gives them a peculiar beauty. The blackeft and choiceft marbles of Va- 
rena and Verona are far inferior to them in finenefs of grain and luftrej yet, from 
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their uniformity of colour, they are lefs beautiful than this fpotted glafs, when it has re- 
ceived a delicate polifh front the hands of the artift. On the fhore, where the torrent 
fell into the fea, we find pieces of all fixes rounded and i'moothed by the continual 
agitation of the fea > I have met with more than one of half a foot and a foot in dia¬ 
meter. Not with flanding the powerful action of the waves which have beaten on them 
for fo long a time, their internal parts are not injured, and, when cut and polilhed, they 
prefent furfaces very beautiful to the eye. Tablets of this kind of glafs (and there is 
no want of pieces of a proper fixe to form them) would add much to the grandeur 
and fplendonr of any fumptuous gallery. 

But difregarding the beauty which delights the eye, let us proceed to objefrs that 
attraS and interell the curiofity of the philofophical enquirer. We fliall find that the - 
cinereous bodies included in this glafs are only points of lava with a felt [par bale; and 
on examining in various places the current of this glafs, we lhall perceive that it is a 
continuation of the fame lava with the feltfpar bafe, of which thefe orbicular corpufcles 
are compofed ; whence we fliall not hefitate to conclude, that from this ftone both the 
lava and the glals derive their origin, and that we find Imall particles of lava fcattered 
through the latter, becaufe it has not undergone complete fufion - r whence we find fome 
pieces compofed partly of glafs and partly of this fame lava. In fame of thefe pieces we 
difcover fmall geodes, or thin filaments of an extremely brilliant and-tranfparent glafs 
refembling in miniature the hulk of the chefnut. 

VII. Though this glafs in many particulars refembles the laft fpecies, it yet differs 
from it in others. It is perfect like that, but it is of a deeper colour. In it, likewife, 
the fmall globules abound, but they are earthy and pulverizable ; every one is detached 
in its diftin£t niche, or at moll is only fattened to it by a few points. 

The defcription of this feventh fpecies of glafs will render that of feveral others un- 
neceffary, fince the glaffes I Ihould have to defcribe contain a greater or Jels number 
of fimilar globules, differing only in the nature of the bafe inclofing them, which in 
fome is more and in others lels vitfcous. I fhall only make one observation, which I 
think to be of fome importance, relative to the glaffes I here omit. Several of them 
have, even in their internal parts, fiffures frequently an inch in breadth and three inches 
in length. Thefe are not entirely vacuities, but are frequently croffed by fmall threads 
of glafs conne&ed at their two extremities with the fides. The broadeft of thefe threads 
are four lines in breadth, and the narroweft fcarcely a line. When broken they have 
the fragility of glafs, and are found to be a moll perfect glafs, being colourlefs, and 
extremely tranlparent. It is eafy to conceive that thefe threads have been formed in 
the fame manner with thofe of the capillary glafs found in fimilar fiffures in the third 
fpecies of glafs. 

VIII. The eighth and laft kind of the vitrifications of the Monte della Caftagna may 
be denominated an enamel that has the colour and luftre of afphaltum, of a Italy grain, 
a very fmall degree of tranfparency in the points of the fraftures, and of confiderable 
weight afid compactness, though it is extremely friable. It is found in folitary manes, 
not very numerous, and the broken pieces have the property of affuming a globole 
form. Some of thefe globes refemble thofe found by M. Dolomieu in the ifland ot l onz. 
1 have been favoured with two of the latter by the Abbs Fortisj but 1 find, that, ex¬ 
cepting their globofe figure, they^ differ in every refpe£t from thofe of which I now I peak. 

' The globes of Ponza are compofed of leaves over leaves, of an imperfect enamel, do 
not give fparlcs with fteel, and contain feltfpars and mica; whereas thefe of the Monte 
della Caftagna rarely include a few feltfpars,. give fparks with fteel, have & vitreous ap¬ 
pearance, and are not compofed of plates or leavesi 
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Some pieces of this enamel, broken and detached from the mafles, are in one part 
true enamel, and in another lava* The latter gives few fparks with Reel, has a grain < 
approaching to earthy, and, as far as I could difcover, has for its bafe a foft horndtone* 
from which, confequently, the enamel, likewife, derives its origin* 

Thefe are the principal vitrifications I obferved in my excurfions to the Monte della 
Gafiagna* Some I have omitted to notice, fince, fome trifling differences excepted, 
they are eflentially the fame with thole deferibed. It isj>roper, however, to remark, that 
more than one of them exhibits manifeft figns of having once flowed down the fides 
of the mountain, in the thick threads and vitreous filaments they contain, fimilar to 
thofe we fee, on a leffer fcale, in glafs fufed in our furnaces, when it comes into contafl” 1 
with the cold air, as if flows down an inclined plane. 

Every one of thefe eight kinds of glafl'es and enamels may be completely re-melted 
in the furnace. When fpeaking of the compafl glafs of the Rock of the CaflJe of 
Lipari, I remarked its extraordinary inflation in the furnace, and faid that this tume-- 
faflion ufually accompanies a re-fufion, in our fires, of folid glafles, and volcanic ena¬ 
mels* I then had in view thofe of the Monte della Caftagna, five of which, though 
compact: and folid, in the furnace, fwefled high above the edges, not with (landing that, 
before their redufion, they only filled a third part of it. In the defeription of other glaffes - 
of Lipari, I /hall have occafion again to remark the fame phenomenon, on which I fhall 
make further obfer vat ions in another part of this work: 

Let us now' proceed to confider the mod remarkable lavas of the fame place, which 
have an immediate relation with the glafles and enamels, from bearing fome charafle- 
riflic imprefs of vitrification* I then flatter myfelf I (hall have given a fufficient detail < 
of the volcanic products of this famous mountain. 

The firfl; fpecies I Ihall deferibe has for its bafe the petrofilex; is hard and compafl:, 
and proportionably heavy, of a filiceous alpefl, of a pale blue colour, giving fparks 
with Reel, and abounding in black, rhomboidal, well preferved flioerls. When it was 
in a Rate of fluidity, it enclofed within it feveral bodies of a different nature from it- 
felf; which being angular, and having (harp edges, /hew that at the time they were in¬ 
cluded in it they were not in aftual fufion. Their colour, which is that of baked brick, * 
their numerous fiflures, and their fragility, incline me to believe that they have been cal¬ 
cined, probably when they were taken up by the current* 

This lava is fpotted, and, in many places, even veined, with a black and opake enamel, . 
harder than itfelf, but which gives but few fparks with Reel. Its afpeft is between the 
filiceous and the vitreous, and it has great compaftnefs. The flioerls it contains are 
unaltered. This lava is difpofed in ftrata, and extends a confiderable way in fome of 
the hollows of the mountain* 

The extreme blacknefs and homogeneity of the enamel into which this lava is changed 
in the furnace, prevents the eye, at the firfl: view, from difeerning the flioerls it contains; 
but they are difcoverable with the lens* They have loR their cryRailization, and have 
aflumed a globofe figure, a certain mark of fufion, and their black colour is tinged 
with a dead green. The re-fufion fhews that this lava contains a number of feltfpar 
feales, which I at firR could not difeern even with the aid of the lens* Their white and 
fomewhat changeable colour renders them vifible on the extremely black ground of the ■ 
re-melted enamel* 

The fecond lava is of a feltfpar bafe, partly white, and partly of a reddifli yellow: ' 
it has a lucid grain, and includes amorphous fekfpars, unequally diftributed, being rare 
in fome parts and abounding in others. In many places, it is a true glafs^, diflributed 
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in fmall mafles of various colours, fome black, others cinereous, and others white: the 
latter is as trafparent as factitious glafs. 

This lava is rather rare; at lealt I only met with two pieces of it, about the middle 
of the mountain; and from their angles and fractures 1 judged that they had been de¬ 
tached from fome larger mals. 

It is one of the very few kinds which melt with difficulty in the furnace; but it is at 
length reduced to a black porous enamel, but without the fufion of the feltfpars. 

The third lava is of a grey colour, hard, compact, heavy, rough to the touch, and 
granulous. Jt has for its bafe the petrofilex, and gives vivid fparks fo copioufly with 
iteel that it may fupply the place of flint. When viewed in the dark by he light of a 
candle, it fliines fo brightly in a number of points, that, at/firft fight, we might be in¬ 
duced to believe that it ivas full of finall cryftallized and extremely brilliam z •olites, or 
little lucid flioerls; but on more attentive examination we difcover, efpectally in the 
recent fractures, that thefe points are only fmall particles of glafs, fcattered in great 
abundance through its whole fubltance. 

On one fide of the Monte della Caftagna there are prodigious mafles of this lava, but 
in detached pieces, which leave us in uncertainty with refpect to its origin. 

• In the furnace this lava produces a black homogeneous enamel, compact, and flightly 
tranfparent in thofe parts of the edges which are thinneft. 

1 he fourth fpecies has a fekfpathofe bafe, and likewife contains a number of vitreous 
particles, but which approach rather to the nature of enamel than to that of glafs. 

As this lava is extremely white, we might at firit be induced to fufpeft that it has 
been decompofed by fuiphureous acids; an opinion which its friability appears to 
confirm. But there is more than one reafou to convince us of the contrary. Firft, the 
injury which this lava had received from thefe acids would have extended to the ena¬ 
mel, as I have Ihewn that the enamels and vitrifications of Vulcano are fenfibly altered 
by thefe volaiile falts, whereas ihe prefent enamel is not at all affected. Secondly, as 
thefe vapours a£t on the furface of volcanic productions, the decompofition and white- 
nefs do not ufuaily enter very deep into them ; and the nucleus of thefe products re¬ 
tains its colour and primitive compaftnefe. An example of this we have already no¬ 
ticed in the lavas of Solfatara and its environs*; and we fball foon have occafion to 
mention another in thofe of Lipari, not far from the Stoves, or hot baths. The prefent 
lava, however, which is in detached pieces, many feet in thicknefs, has the fame white- 
nefs and friability on its furface and initsmoft internal parts. Laftiy, thefe vapours, in 
decompofing volcanic products, take away the roughnefs of the parts, and render the 
furface fmooth and more or Ids foft to the touch ; but this lava retains the fame rough¬ 
nefs in every part. I muff here add, that, in all my refearches about the Monte della 
Caftagna, I have not found any part of it which Ihew figns of the influence of thefe fui¬ 
phureous vapours. 

The furnace in a few hours reduces this lava into a grofs enamel of little adhelion, and 
of which many parts are not vitrified; but in a longer time, it pafles into a true ho¬ 
mogeneous and extremely porous glafs. 

The fifth and Iafl lava may be confidered in many different points of view, each of 
which deferves to be diftinCtly noticed ; the fire and elaftic fluids having produced very 
different qualities in the fame product. The following are the principal: 

If we break a mafs of this lava into feveral pieces, we fhall find that fome of them have 
many cracks or fiffures : fome extending lengthwife, and which teem to have beeopro- 

* See Chap. II. 
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ducetl by the retiring of the parts on congelation, and others of a roundifh form, pro¬ 
bably the effect of the aftion of the elaftic gafes. Thefe fiilures are ferrounded with 
fi!>res, knotted and twilled in a thoufand ways, and refembUng thofe found in the cavi¬ 
ties of fome kinds of pumice; except that the fibres of the latter, the fined at leait, have 
the Iuftreand colour of filver, whereas thefe are of a dark grey, and a ftructure not at 
all vitreous. 

Other pieces of the fame lava have not thefe fiilures, ana differ from toe roimer h kc-- 
wife in other refpects. Thofe before defcribed are light, aqd have a fponginefs fitniiar 
to that of fome burnt bones, as alfo great friability ; whereas, on the contrary, thefe are 
compact, hard, heavy, and contain finail and Alining particles of glafs. 

Others inftead of thefe particles or points have a vitreous ground, but fcattered over 

with final I globules of lava. . . 

Laftly, others have patted into glafs, which would be very perfeft were it not mixed 

' with the above-mentioned: globules* t # . ur 

The colour of this lava, where there are no vitreous parts, is cinereous j and its 
as far as I can difcover, horn-hone. In the furnace it produces a fcomceous enamel. 
Having thus defcribed the principal volcanic produfis of Campo Bianco and the 
Monte della Caftagna, which are pumices, glaffes, enamels, and lavas, more or lefts vi¬ 
treous, I fl^all here make a few remarks, before I proceed to deferibe the other objects' 
that drew my attention on the remaining parts of the fhores of the illanth 

Though Campo Bianco and the Monte della Caftagna are confidered as two dilhnft 
mountains, they are fo conneded together and continued that they may very jullly be 
efteemed only one $ or at leaft as forming a ttngle group in the ittand. The identity 
of the produfts in both, confirms in fome meafure the unity of this group- In the part 
abounding with pumices, we meet at every ftep with detached pieces of glafs, and on. 
the Monte della Caftagna amid the glaffes we find numerous pumices ; a part of the 
folid kinds of which are dug here after removing the mattes of glafs under which the/ 

are buried. # , . r r A 

It is further to be obferved, that though this mountainous group when feen from the 
fea appears ifolated, yet, on attending to the fummit, we find that it extends far to the 
weft, as we fhall perceive more diftindly when we come to treat of the Stoves of Liparu 
I believe, therefore, I Ihould not exaggerate were I to fay that this group of mountains^ 
taken in its whole extent, has a circuit of eight miles; nor is the extent of its vitrifications- 
lefs, if in thefe we include likewife the pumices, which are in fad only a leis perfect 

^ Is* 

But how much more extenfive, on the fide of the fea, muft have been this trail of 
vitrified fubfiances in the ages immediately following the formation ot the Aland. v\ e 
have already feen how the rain- waters, that drain toward the fea from the Lummit 01 
Campo Bianco, have deeply corroded and furrowed its declivity. The ravages which, 
the waves of the fea have made, and are continually making, have already been de¬ 
fcribed, and are !efficiently proved by the heaps of pumices fallen along the more,, and. 
thofe which float on the waves at the foot of Campo Bianco ; for neither a north nor a. 
north call wind can blow without a prodigious quantity of thefe light Hones being waited. 

into the harbour of Lipari. . . (7 - . , . , , 

The devaftations which the vitreous mountain della Caftagna has fettered, and is daily, 
fettering, on the fide beaten by the fea, are likewife very great. That thefe have for¬ 
merly been very confiderable, is proved by the finail vitreous rocks within the lea, which 
there is no doubt anciently formed one whole with the mou a tain, and have been epa* 
rated from it by the corrofion and deitruction of the intervening glattes. 

3 6 In 
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In this extenfive group of mountains and their environs, we find no chara&eriftic 
marks of the exiftenceof ancient craters. It is true, that in feveral places we find cavi¬ 
ties that approach to a round form j but they leave us in abfolute uncertainty whether 
they have been mouths of volcanos, firice we meet with fimilar ones, and much more 
fpecious, in countries not volcanized. It cannot however be doubted, that Campo Bi¬ 
anco and the Monte della Caftagna are the produce of fuccefli ve eruptions, fome of which 
have formed currents, and others been thrown into the air. Of the former we have 
• feen many proofs both in the pumices and the glaffes; and the detached and folitary 
pieces of thefe fame fubftances are fufficient evidence of the latter. 

With refpe£t to the glaffes, befides thofe which are fcattered folitarily- on the Monte 
della Caftagna, we meet with them difperfed in like manner on Campo Bianco, The 
ejections of thefe fubftances from the volcanos have likewife extended beyond thefe 
places, as I began to find them fcattered among the lavas before I arrived at Campo 
Bianco. We have alfo feen that fome kinds of the pumices bear evident marks of hav¬ 
ing been thrown into the air from the volcanic gulphs. This I now judge to hava 
been the origin of the pulverized pumice with which Campo Bianco abounds. I at 
firft imagined it was to be attributed to the fuperficial corrofion of the rain-water, and 
the influence of the atmofphere; but in more than one deep excavation made on the 
:fpot, where either the rains have not penetrated, or if they have, mu ft have been unable 
to corrode, from want of impetus, I found the fame abundance of pulverized pumice: 
I am therefore of opinion, this mult have been thrown nut by the fame volcano that 
eje&ed the pumices. Such, in faft, is the conflant effect obfervable in burning moun¬ 
tains ; which, when they eje& lavas and other ignited bodies, throw out at the fame 
time clouds of afhes, which, when attentively examined, are found to be only a mixture 
of fmall particles of the larger bodies ejected. I have made the fame obfervation rela¬ 
tive to the fiery ihowers of Vefuvius and the ejections of Stromboli. 

We have feen that the primordial rocks, which, by their liquefaction, have given 
birth to Campo Bianco, the Monte della Caftagna, and the vaft rock on which the 
caftle of the jfiand Hands, were for the molt part feltfpar or petrofilex, fometimes con¬ 
verted into pumices, fometimes,into glaffes and enamels, and fometimes into mixed lavas 
containing more or lefs vitreous parts. In defcribing'thefe vitreous parts, and the large 
maffes of glafs that are a continuation of the lavas, I have not attempted to determine 
whether it has been the confequence of a more vehement heat, that the lava has in fome 
places been changed into glafs, or becaufe that in fome parts it was more eafy verifiable. 
Both opinions appear probable, and poflibiy both may be true, according to the diffe¬ 
rence of circumftances. Where a lava retains the nature of lava for fome extent, and 
then changes into glafs, 1 find no difficulty in foppofmg that its vitrification has been 
the confequence of a more intenfe heat: but wherever large maffes of lava exhibit points 
of tdafs, not only externally, but evemdeep in their interior parts, it does not feem very 
natural to fuppofe that thefe can have been the efted of a ftronger a&ion of the fir<? 
upon thofe points of the lava; they nxuft rather be aicribed to a greater aptitude in the 
lava itfelf to vitrify in thofe parts. . 

And here an opportunity prefents itfelf to mention an appearance I obfervep, which 
certainly merits fotne attention. In making the circuit of the Tides of Campo Bianco, 
and the Monte della Caftagna, I fometimes met with ifolated maffes which any perfon 
without the leaft doubt would have pronounced to be glafs, as, in fa£t they were exter¬ 
nally, this glafs inclining to a yellow or blue colour, being very fmooth, and promiiing 
to prove extremely fine. But on breaking one of them it was found to be a pure and 
iimple lava, coated with a.flight varnifh of glafs, like the glazing of an earthen veffel. I 
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at firil imagined that the heat had afted more powerfully on the furface of thefe lavas 
when fluid, than on tlreir internal parts : but a further examination convinced me ih : s 
fuppofition was ill founded ; for more than one of thefe maffes were angular, and in 
fome places difcovered old fraftures which fometirates had a conchoidal figure. I could 
alfo fometimes join two pieces together in fuch a manner as to prove that they had once 
formed a larger whole. In thefe cafes the vitreous varnilh, which was about the thick- 
nefsofone-fixth of a line, was equally extended over the angles, the fraftures, and even 
the furfaces by which the two pieces might be fo exactly joined. It was impoflible, 
therefore, not to conclude that this varnilh had been produced posterior to the aftion 
of the fire. But by what caufe ? I candidly confcfs I know not: I can only fay, that 
on examining volcanic glalfes on the fpot I have found that fome of them, in the parts 
molt expofed to the aftion of the atmofphere, and the elements, have contrafted a kind 
of opal-appearance, extremely agreeable to the eye, but entirely fuperficial. May not 
the fame caufe, whatever it be, which gives this pleafing polifli to glafs, by afting o® 
the lava, cover it with a vitreous varnilh ? I ftiall not, however, venture to determine 
any thing politively. 

I ft all conclude my obfervations on thefe places with fome remarks on the univerfal 
fterility that reigns through them, though their origin is anterior to the records of hif- 
tory. J If we except a few lichens attached to the fiifures of the glalfes, there is no 
veftige of a fmgle living vegetable over the whole Monte della Caftagna j and on Campo 
Bianco, as has before been faid, they are extremely rare. This fterility is a confequence 
of the vitreous nature of the mountain, which in fo many ages has not been decompofed 
into a vegetable earth, and according to every appearance will continue the fame for a 
long feries of centuries to come. Among all volcanic produfts, the vitrified fob- 
fiances are the moll refraftory to the changes of the atmofphere and the aftion of the 
humid elements. This fimple obfervation may teach us how uncertain are all attempts 
to determine the epochs of the flowing of lavas from the greater or lefs change they 
may have fuffered from the influence of the atmofphere combined with that of other de* 
ftruftive agents; the degree of fuch alteration depending on the nature of the lava 
itfelf, according as it may be more or lefs earthy, or more or lefs vitreous. We may 
indeed, with the utmoft reafon, aferibe an antiquity almoft tranfeending our conception 
to a volcanic glafs, or a vitreous lava, which fhall naturally have been reduced to an 
earthy foil, proper for the production and nourilhment of plants. 

The abundance of the objefts prefented by this fide of the ifland of Lipari, has com¬ 
pelled us to be fomewhat ditfufe ; but this it was impoffible to avoid, without failing in 
accuracy. This prolixity will, however, be compenfated, by the brevity with which the 
other productions of the bafe of the ifland may be deferibed j fmee, though we have 
fcarcely examined more than a third part, the remainder offer only a few fafts deferving 
obfervation. 

Beyond the pumices the lavas again appear, beginning from the Pwita del Segno Nero, 
and extending in a chain of feveral miles, which on the fide of the fea defeends in pre¬ 
cipices and craggy declivities. Thefe lavas, with refpeft to their compofition, will not 
greatly attraft the attention of the volcanift, fince in that they do not differ from thofe 
of other volcanos ; they will only excite his notice for their currents, which in fome 
places defeend feparately, and in others interfeft, and pafs over each other. For the 
extent of three miles they do not appear to have iuffered any alteration but that which 
is the effeft of the atmofphere, and which in them is’ extremely fmall} but when we 
arrive oppofite to Saline/and tack the boat towards the Straight of Vulcano, we find 
diem all more or lefs decompofed by folphureous acid fumes. They prefent a highly 
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varied fcenery, from the diverfitv of colours they exhibit; among which the red and 
white are moft confpicuous. On a nearer examination they are found foft, and fome of 
them pulverizable; but the decompofition only reaches to a fmall depth ; thefe lavas 
flill preferring, in their internal parts, their hard grain and natural compa£tnefs. Several 
of them yre covered with a cruft of fulphate of lime (frlenite). 

The lavas thus changed by the aftion of thefe falts, extend only from the fea-fliore to 
the part opposite Volcanoleaving, however, fome intervening vacancies. Such is that 
denominated La Grotta della Signori, formed by a fpicious incurvation of the Ihore 
hollowed out of the lava, which may be termed a breccia, fmce it is co’mpofed of a 
number of angular and irregular pieces of lava of a petrofiliceous bafe, united together, 
and which, not being extremely folid, has eafily been broken and excavated by the ac¬ 
tion of the waves. 

Proceeding farther we find the fca make an incurvature, and form a ftnall bay called 
the Valle di Muria, which, from themterefting objerts it prefects, merits to be romewliat 
particularly defcribed. On its Tides rife high and fteep rocks of lava, half demolilhed, 
the fallen pieces of which lie in heaps on the fiiore. In feveral places this lava exhibits 
no traces of having fuftered any alteration from the action of the fuiphureous acids; but 
in others a decompofition very fenfibly appears; nor is it wanting in incruftations of 
fulphate of lime, of a red tinge, though fome remain very white. But neither in thefe 
places, Ror in others before mentioned, do thefe fumes any longer act, no fmell of ful- 
phur is perceived, nor any vapour feen ; and it is probable that all remains of internal 
conflagration have long fmce been extinft. 

Among thefe lavas we likewife find enamels and pumices. Sometimes the former 
are feparated from the latter, and fometimes one part of the fame piece is pumice and 
the other enamel. The latter is opake, of a cinereous colour, friable, of a fcaly grain, 
and, as I judge, of a petrofiliceous bafe. The pumice is of the clafs of the compart and 
heavy, and of a filamentous grain. Both the pumices and enamels frequently contain 
feltlpars, though fcarcely difcernible, and fome fcales of black /hoerls. 

Both thefe bodies produce in the furnace a black enamel, with many bubbles in that 
afforded by the enamel, but fewer in the produrt of the pumice: the Ihoerts and feltfpars 

fufe in both. . . 

Among thefe decompounded lavas we meet with certain curious and beautiful objefts, 

which derive their origin, in my opinion, from filtration, ft wo of thefe I will deferibe, 
after having given fome idea of the lava in which they are ohferved. 

This lava is white, friable to a certain depth, and manifeftly fhews a decompofition by 
fuiphureous acids. It is of a petrofiliceous bafe, in many places difpofed in ftrata ; and 
its ft ratification is probably that of the ftone from which it originated. It is full of 
fmall cells, and other minute cavities, within which the objerts I mentioned make their 

^ The firft of thefe confifts of minute cry Utilizations of fttoerls. From the internal 
fides of feveral of thefe cells and cavities projert very Sender flioerls, which form fome¬ 
times a kind of plume, at others a fan in miniature, at others a trufs or bunch, and at 
others they are detached, and, when viewed with the lens, referable minute brih les oi a 
dark chefnut colour. A fimilar appearance I obfervedin the fillures of a lava oi Soda- 
tara** I mn of opinion it is to beaferibed fo filtration, after the hardening oi the lav a j 
fince, though it is certainly very common to find flioerls in lavas* they are always found 
incorporated within them, in the fame manner as they exifted in the ftone, their original 
matrix, and never detached from the lava, as in the prefent cafe. 


* See Chap, II. 
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The fccond filtration has produced fmall quartzofe cryftals; and the manner in which 
they are diftributed in the lava, and their prodigious number, render them a very lingu¬ 
lar phenomenon among volcanic objeCts. Wherever the lava is fcabrous, wherever it 
has folds, finuofities, cavities, or fifth res, it is full of thefe cryftallizations. The larger 
cryftals extend to three lines and a half in dnnenfion ; but thefe are extremely rare, 
and almoft always ill-formed. The greater part are about half a line. When we view 
a piece of this lava expofed to the fun, it fparkles in every part; but on a more attentive 
examination we difcover the Angle, minute, quartzofe cryftals, which may be difcerned 
ftill more clearly by the aid of a lens. 

Thefe cryftals generally confift of an hexagonal prifm, infixed by the lower part into 
the lava, and in the upper terminated by an hexagonal pyramid, the fides of which are 
for the mo ft part ifofceles triangles. The form of thefe pyramids, however, is not al¬ 
ways the fame, neither with refpeCt to the number nor the figure of the fides, and the 
fame is to be obferved of the prifms. Three cryftals alone, among the great number I 
examined, were terminated by two pyramids: the prifm was attached to the lava in a 
few points, and the pyramids projected out. This kind of cryftals is extremely brilliant, 
and of the firft water. There is fcarcely one which is not ftreaked tranfverfely like 
rock cryftals. The moft regular are in fmall cavities, without, however, entirely cover¬ 
ing the fides of them, as is tifual with the geodes. Not a few of them likewife are 
found out of thefe cavities, in feme parts of the lava: thefe are frequently lhort and 
grouped, not without fome confufion of the prifms and pyramids. 

The lava which is embellilhed with thefe cryftallizations forms immenfe rocks,, and 
vaft elevations hanging over the fea, which, wherever they are broken to a certain depth, 
are found to contain thefe cryftals, accompanied by capillary Ihoerls, fuch as have been 
already defcribed ; but the latter are not very numerous. 

It is well known that rock cryftals fometimes contain within them extraneous bodies, 
fuch as fmall tufts of amianthus or albeftus, metallic fulphures, earthy particles, and 
even cryftallized fhoerls of various fixes. I have in my poflefiion a group of needle- 
formed cryftals, from Mount St. Gothard, within which are feven fmall prifms of black 
and ftriated flioerh The fame may be obferved in thefe minute cryftals, relative to the 
capillary fhoerls, as will appear from the following fails: Firft, 1 have found in a fiffiire 
of the lava, a quartzofe cryftal, containing a group of capillary fhoerls, in part included 
within it and partly projecting out. Secondly, the apex of a fimilar group or tuft pro¬ 
jected from one fide of the fame piece of lava, and buried itfelf, with extended threads, 
within the pyramids of three cryftals that formed a knot. Thirdly, one cryftal was per¬ 
forated from fide to fide by a needle of flioerl, the two ends of which projected out; and 
many fimilar needles projected from the furface of another cryftal. I might produce 
many other inftances of thefe fports of nature equally curious ; but thefe appear to me 
fufficient to prove my aflertion, as alfo another truth, which is, that the formation of 
thefe capillary fhoerls muft have preceded that of the quartzofe cryftals; otherwife it 
is impofiible to conceive how the former fhould have penetrated the fubftance of the 
latter. 

1 have generally experienced that the decompofition of lavas was an obftacle to their 
perfect fufion; and this was the cafe in the p re lent lava. In the furnace it vitrified fu- 
perficially, with fome beginning of internal fufion ; but the pieces ftill prcferved the 
form they before had. Having broken feveral of thefe pieces, I examined the cavities, 
which, according to the preceding obfervations, muft contain the cryftals of which I have 
been fpeaking. I in fact found them there, and, to my great furprife, perfectly un¬ 
changed ; as 1 could not difcern, in either the prifms or pyramids, the flighted flaw or 
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fcratch, and they even retained their brilliancy and tranfparency. I obferved that fame 
of them had been overflowed, if I may ufe the term, by the lava fuperficially re-melted, 
to one-third or a half of the prifm, and fome of them quite to the bafe of the pyramid ; 
but the part which rofe above the lava was perfectly well preferved. Very different 
was the cafe with the fhoerls, which, by their melting, had left blackilh fpots on the lava, 
though in more than one of thefe the traces of the (hoerl might ftill be diftinguifhed. 

A third flone, the origin of which I likewife afcribe to filtration, is a femi-tranfparent 
calcedony, of a milky whkenefs, with a flightly blueilh caff. It is found in reniform or 
kidney-fhaped pieces, within the lavas of the above-mentioned Valle di Muria, and ftill 
more plentifully on the fea-lhore. The fmalleft are an inch in diameter, but the largeft 
eight, and fome twelve inches. There are few of them which have not knobs and°cs- 
vities ; the latter commonly form geodes of minute quartzofe cryftals, but of which little- 
more is difcernible than the pyramid. It is well known that calcedonies differ very 
much in hardnefs. The prefent are extremely hard, and, from the ftrength and quan¬ 
tity of the fparks they give with fteel, equal the belt flints. They will likewife cut fac¬ 
titious glafs; but in this they do not excel the finall quartzofe cryftals produced by 
filtration, of which we have juft fpoken. 

On breaking fome of thefe calcedonies, one of them was found to contain two extra¬ 
neous bodies; that is, a finall piece of lava and fome fulphate oflimecryftallized; which 
were probably taken in by the particles of the calcedony, while in a ftale of fluidity or 
foftnefs. 

Thefe fubflances, which are found on and within the lavas, and are foreign to them, 
derive their origin, in ray opinion, from their decompofltion caufed by the lulphureous 
acids, or even by the injuries of the atmofphere. The coherence of their conftituent 
parts being deftroyed, particles of them are carried away and depofited by the water 
in the cavities and fiffures of the lavas, where, from the affinity of aggregation, they 
produce ftalactidcal concretions of different kinds according to their reJpective natures.. 
If the Iapidarious moifture be a mixture of filex, aluraine, magnefia, lime, and iron, in 
certain proportions, it will cryftaliize into fhoerls; or if it be entirely or principally 
filiceous, it will produce quartzofe cryftals. If again this moifture, in which the filex 
is fo abundant, contain likewife a finall quantity of alumine, it will confolidate into maflts 
of calcedony, which will take the form of the cavities that have received the moifture. 

This latter ftone has been difeovered in other lavas. Such are the Vicentine, called 
Enidri Vicentlnt , from the drops of water which they fometimes contain. My fpecimens 
have none; but I doubt whether any have been found equal to them in fize in volcanic 
countries. In fome of them, their milky whitenefs is interrupted by rofe-coloured fpots; 
which colour is probably derived from the iron that tinged the lava before its decom- 
pofition. 

Before I conclude this chapter, two things more remain to be mentioned, which I ob¬ 
ferved before I returned to the haven of Lipari, which is diftant about three miles from 
the Valle di Muria. 

Firft, there are two rocks within the channel of Vulcano; one nearly of a triangular 
fhape, a hundred and fifty-two feet high, and twenty in breadth. It Is called Pietra 
Lunga, and is remarkable for a kind of gate in the middle of it, through which finall 
veffels may pafs. The other is of the fame height, but has greater breadth, and is about 
two hundred paces diftant from the former. The matter of which both are formed is 
the fame; that is, a deccmpofed lava, of a petrofiliceous bafe, and extremely refembling 
that of the Valle di Muria, which contains the quartzofe and fhoerlaceous cryftalfiza- 
tions -j though in this none are to be found. The lavas of Lipari extending along the 
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fhore, in front of thefe two rocks, are partly of the fame quality, which inclines me to 
believe that anciently thefe lavas formed one continued whole with the two rocks, 
though the former is diflant from them two hundred and forty feet, and the latter a 
full mile; and therefore that the channel which feparates Vulcano from Lipari, and 
which is but narrow, mult once have been much narrower. I have likewife frequently 
obferved, when the fea has been perfectly calm, rocks under water, between the two 
above-mentioned and the fhore of Vulcano ; whence it appears to me not improbable 
that this ifland was formerly united to Lipari, and that the mceHant beating of the waves 
has in time formed this channel or ftrait, in the fame manner that many other ftrails, of 
much greater breadth, have been produced by the fea. 

The lecond obfervation I had to make refpeflts the appearance of Monte della Guardia 
as feen from the fea. It there appears bifurcated, from the proje&ing of a much 
fmaller mountain, called Monte Gallina, from its north-ealt fide. 1 he roots of Monte 
della Guardia, on the fouth and fouth-eafl fide, are in the fea ; and fome parts of then! 
afford pumices, which higher up are buried under vaft: accumulations of lava that has 
flowed over them. Befides the pumices, feveral of thefe lavas, in the direction of the 
fouth-weft, prefent large niaffes of glafs, partly detached, and partly incorporated within 
them. If to thefe two kinds of vitrifications we add the others which lie under- the 
Caflle of Lipari, and on its Tides, and which make a part of the bafe of the Monte della 
Guardia, we fhall perceive how much this mountain muff have abounded in vitreous 
eruptions; an abundance which will appear ftill greater when we come hereafter to 
confider its more elevated parts. 

Thefe are the mod important objects which prefented themfelves to my obfervation 
in my excurfion round the bafe of Lipari j. and if in defcribing them I may appear to 
have been fomewhat too difFufe, their number and importance, and my defire to give 
the reader an accurate idea of them, mufl: be my excufe. I he interior part of the 
ifland, which I fhall now proceed to confider, will afford me an opportunity ro be more 
concife. 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 

CHAP. XVI.—LI PARI. 

PART THE 1 SECOND.— OBSERVATIONS MADE IN THE INTERIOR PARTS OF LIPARJ, 

AND SEVERAL OF ITS MOUNTAINS. 

Extremely irregular appearance of this if!and.—No char after fed crater difcover able in it. 
— Conjefture, that the Monte San Angelo, and the Monte della Guardiq, the higheft 
mountains in Lipari, were produced by two dijlinft volcanos.—Efforefences of muriate 
of ammoniac (fal ammoniac) in two caverns near the plain called La Valle.—Curious 
volcanic breccia.—The volcanic tufa which, on one fide, covers the whole mountain of the 
celebrated Sto ves (or vapour baths) of Lipari, has every appearance of having been an 
earthy current; and is remarkable for containing true ligneous codl.—Conjectural in¬ 
quiries into the origin of this.—The road that leads from the town to the Jloves formed., 
in a great meafure, of tufa corroded by the rain water.—Various bodies objcr-vable within 
this corroded tufa.—Detached pieces of enamel, which include many fmall bulbous bodies 
that appear ft be garnetsComparifm between thefe and the garnets of Vefuvlus .— 
Enamel of the l iparefe garnets, which has for its bafe the horn-Jlone .— Detached lavas 
in the road leading to the Jloves.—Volcanic chryfallies in a lava with a horn-Jlone bafe. 
—Thefe chrfolites compared with thofe of Etna.—Large pieces of red poiphyry which do 
not feem to have fuffered fufion.—None of thefe bodies difpofrdin currents ; whence it is 
probable that they have been thrown into the air by fame volcano.—A fpacious plain of 
tufa rendered cultivable , fituated beyond the Monte della Stuff which affords numerous 
pieces of the finefi and purejl glafs found in Lipari.—Local origin of this glafs.—Bed of 
pumices on the extenfive current of tufa before mentioned.—Stoves of Lipari deferibed 
Remains of conflagrations of fulphur under them, and in their environs.—Prodigious 
number of lavas decomp fed by the aftisn offulphareous add vapoursOxyde of pure iron 
depofited on fame of thefe lavas.—Variety of colours which they prefent to the eye.—Their 
dscompofition ufrnlly in the inverfe proportion of the depth of their maffes.— When freed 
from the decompfition which renders it difficidt to afeertain their nature, they arc ufually 
found of a petroftliceous bafe.—This decompaction an obflacle to their fufion in the fur- 
nace.—Explication of the caufe of this change.—Sulphates of lime variously coloured , and 
adhering to the decompofed lavas. — Iron, oxydated, and modified in various manners, the 
caufe of the different colours of the decompofed lavas, and fulpbates of lime .— Difcovery 
of feveral amorphous and cryftalhfed zeolites near the Jloves.—Jelly which they form with 
mineral acids.- Emit bright fiajhes when on the point of melting, and fwell amfiderably 
on their aftual fufion. - Terms of comparifon between thefe zeolites and thofe of other 
countries.—Their production not by the dry but the humid way.—Though the zeolites of 
feveral volcanized countries' are probably formed within the fca, this does not feem to be 
the origin of thofe of Lipari.—Infantes of zeolites produced in frefa water. —Springs of 
' hot water which Jupply the baths of Lipari.—Another prodigious accumulation of dearm -■ 
pofed lavas, and fulphures of lime, on the [foul hern fide of the ijland. Perhaps there is 
no volcanized country in Europe where the fulphureous fumes iff dug from fubterranean 
conflagrations are fo extenfive as at Lipari .— Vitrifications of Gampo Bianco, and the 
Monte della Gajlagna, which are found attached to thofe of the Monte-delle Stufe, the 
Monte San Angelo, and other places.—Proofs that almojl two-thirds of Lipari, which 
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/land is nineteen miles and a half in circumference are compofed of vhnfications.-The 
materials of which this iftand is compofed principally derived from the peirofdex, felf pars 
in the mats, and horn-ftmes, in part frnpiy fufcd by jhbterraneous cmbuflwm r, and m a 
Ml greater par vitrified.— Noiwitbflanding the irmenfe accumulations of thuvnrfica- 
iion an extraordinary intenfy of heat not ncceffary to be fuppofed.-An exception tn the 
pumices originating from grJute.-F**, notices left us by ancient authors relative *> the 
fires of Lipari ; though we know from indubitable authorities it,at bulb the flandand 
the city exified before the Trojan war.—No eruptions in this iftand defcribed by biflory. 

_ Fee'b/e fires, vifible by night , alone offer ved in ancient times. This if and, the produce 

effubterranean conflagration, had arrived at its greateft dimenfwns , before it was noticed 

by any writer, 

TO acquire a juft knowledge of the interior part of a mountainous vulcanized coun¬ 
try, the belt method, as it appears to me, is firft to afeend the hlgheil mountain, and, 
after havin'* examined the fuuimit, to turn the eye downward, and obferve the chain 
of finaller mountains that furround it. We may thus, at one glance, dtfeover the form 
of thefe inferior mountains, their interchangeable connexion, and the relations which 
they bear to each other, and to the primary mountain, with other important objects, 
which had we firft alcended one of the lower eminences, we fliould not ha\e been able 

to afeertain with equal precifion and clearnels. . ... 

After, therefore, having made refearches, with the greateft diligence, aiound the 
fhore of Lipari, when I proceeded according to my original intention, to exp-ore like- 
wife the internal parts of the iftand; I firft afeended to the fummit of the Monte San 
Angelo, fituated to the nnrth of the city of L;pan ; this being the higheft mountain ia 
the iftand. Here the whole of the iftand prefented itfeU, at once, to my view, and I 
could perceive that, far from having a conical figure, iuch as is that of Strombolt, and 
in a certain manner of Volcano, it is compofed of groups of broken and half deftroyed 
mountains cordufedly heaped together; which give it a rnoft irregular appearance. It 
is evident that the volcanic fires have raged in many places, and that, fiom then too 
great proximity to each other., they have not been able to form thole diftind cones- 
which are To obfervabte in Vesuvius and on Etna. But the matters ejefted by the fupe- 
rior volcanos, pouring upon thofe which ifWd from the lower, have produced m every 
part confufion and diferder. From the luramit of Etna we may oilcover a mu.titude 
of fubiacent craters, well chara®eriz-. d ; but from that of San Angelo I couh not pei- 
ceive one. There are, indeed, many openings and hollows to be feen, which once 
perhaps were fiery mouths; but none of thefe cavities have at prefers t the figure of an 
inverted tunnel, poflibly becaufe they have been in part filled up and deftroyed by fub- 

^I^Ddomieu obferved at the fummit of this mountain a circular plain, furrounded 
by eminences fhelving towards the infide, which he imagined might be the remains of 
an ancient crater. This conjecture, after a careful examination of the fpot, does not 
appear to me improbable. The fame naturahft hkewite fuppofes that tins mountain, 
the height of which is nearly a mile above the fea, was the firft that was -ormed in the 
iftand through which the volcano burft forth, and which ferved as a bale and fupport 
for the other mountains that were thrown up afterwards. This opinion is extreme y 
plaufible; but the fad may like wife be, in my opinion, that this mountain, at thetmie 
If its production, or Very foon afterwards, had for its companion the Monte della. 
Guardia, which looks, towards the fouth, and of which I have befoi e fpoken, ° c- 
caufe the latter is feparated from the former, and becaufe it is little inferior to it in height.. 
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From the ideas fuggeftcd by a view of the places themfdves, I conceive it not impro¬ 
bable that thefe two mountains, which rife fo much higher than the rdt, have been 
produced by two difttnd volcanos, and were the firft that emerged from the lea ; form¬ 
ing then two fmall iflands, which afterwards, enlarging their bafe, united iitto one; 
for it is well known that other volcanic iflands originally confided of feveral parts, which 
afterwards were joined. To thefe two mountains fubfequent eruptions made new addi¬ 
tions, until at length the whole of the ifland of Lipari was produced, which, from the 
erofion of the rains and the fea, is now certainly lefs than it once was. 

From Monte San Angelo, I palled to the Monte della Guardia, which on the fide to¬ 
wards the fea prefents only deep and rugged precipices of lava, and confequemly is 
deprived of all vegetation and verdure; but on the land fide, which is oppolite in one 
part to the city, it is formed with gentle declivities, and covered with vineyards; For, 
as its foil is tufaceous, it Ids refills cultivation than any other volcanic product. While 
Handing on the fummit I was Hill more confirmed in the opinion, that this mountain is 
not an acceffary to, or prolongation of, that of San Angelo; but that it forms a whole 
of itfclf, and may be called primary equally with the other, from the alliance between 
them, and the wide valley, running from call to welt, by which they are feparated. 

Having vifited thefe two mountains, which are the ioftielt in the ifland, I proceeded 
next to examine the lefier eminences, and found additional confirmation of what 1 have 
already obferved; I mean that thefe eminences have entirely loll the true form of vol¬ 
canic craters, fo much have the matters ejected from them interfeclcd each other, and 
confufedly intermixed. The long and unknown feries of years that has elapfed fince 
thefe eruptions mull, no doubt, have contributed to increafe the confufion. Except¬ 
ing, therefore, fome few flat places, and practicable declivities, which the inhabitants 
have rendered cultivable by great labour, Lipari is a ruinous pile of horrid precipices, 
rugged cliffs, and enormous maffes; and there is no fummit or projefling part of a 
mountain which does not exhibit manifefl indications of its future fall and deftruclion. 
The materials of which thefe ruins are formed are pumices, enamels, and glalTes, which 
I fhall not deferibe, becaufe they are partly the fame, and partly extremely analogous to 
thofe of which I have already given the defeription. 

Some of the natives, by the accounts they gave me, excited mycuriofity to vifit a 
cavern fituated in a fmall plain called La Valle, about a quarter of a mile to the well 
of the city. This cavern has its mouth in a rack of deeompofed lava, and a man may 
walk into it to the diftance of fifty paces. Its (ides are covered with efllorefcences of 
muriate of ammoniac, as were Iikewife thofe of another fmaller cavern in the fame rock. 
This fait mult have been formed by fublimation, having been reduced to vapour by 
fubterraneous fires, and thus attached itfelf to the fides of thefe two caverns, as it is found 
attached in many other volcanic places ; but of thefe fires and ammoniacal vapours no 
traces whatever now exift. 

In this Hi or t excurfion I found by the way a volcanic breccia, which, on account or 
the heterogeneous fubflances it contained, it would be improper to pafs without notice. 
It is found in large ifolated pieces, but I was unable to difeover from what vein it de¬ 
rived its origin. Its principal fubilance is an earthy lava, of a blueifh grey, a coarle 
grain, and little hardnefs. In this were inclofed the following bodies: 

Firft, fragments of two kinds of lava; the one black, of a fcaly fraOure, and which 
moved the magnetic needle at the diftance of two lines; the other of a grey ground, a 
verv rough furface, an unequal fra&ure, which gave fparks with fteel, and contained 
fmall plates of feltfpar. Both were of the horn-ftone bafe, and entitled a ftrong argd- 
laceotis odour. 

Secondly* 
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Secondly, feveral pieces of vitreous lava, of a very beautiful colour, between a green 
and a blue : by its fmoothnefs, clear fracture, its afpeft, and want of hardnefs, it re- 
fembies the pitch-ftone, or pitch-blende. 

Thirdly, numerous fmall pieces of a cinerous compact pumice. 

Fourthly, pieces of a whitifh femi-tranfparent glafs. 

Fifthly, fmall pieces of a colourlefs glafs, refembling in tranfparency factitious glafs* 
The largeft piece vvas fourteen lines in length, and eight in breadth, and was, like the 
others, buried in the breccia.- 

Thefe five fpecies of volcanic productions were certainly not natural to the fubfliance 
of the lava; for their fractures and angles are very vifible, and by carefully breaking 
the lava they may be extracted entire. We mult therefore conclude that they were 
abforbed and inclofed in the lava when it was in motion, and thus were confolidated, 
into one body, 

In making thefe obfervations a doubt fuggefted itfelf. Though to the naked eye, 
and'likewife to the touch, the vitreous lava appears perfectly fniooth, yet, when viewed 
with a lens of a ftrong magnifying power, its furface appeared full of very minute fif- 
fores. At leaft, if this was not obfervable in all, it was in feveral pieces of both thefe 
kinds of glafs, I therefore conjectured, that when thefe fubftances were in an ignited 
ftate, a current of water might have pafled over them ; or that they fuddenly came in 
contact with the cold air; unlefs we rather choofe to fuppofe that thefe Mures were 
produced, when thefe vitreous bodies, in a frigid Rate, were fuddenly enveloped in the 
fiery torrent. 

But the celebrated Stoves of Li pari appear to be the objeft which molt excites the 
curiofity of travellers -> I could not therefore omit to vifit them, I rnuft, however, con- 
fefs, that the road which led to them afForded me more inftru&ive objects than the 
ftoves themfelves. 

Thefe ftoves lie to the weft of the city, at the diftance of four miles, and fbmewhat 
beyond the fummit of a mountain, which, after thofe of San Angelo and della Guardia, 
is one of the highefl in the ifland. The road I went was that which leads immediately 
from the city to the (loves, and the only one which can be travelled without great diflS- 
1 culty, It is in a great degree the work of rain-waters, which have made a deep exca¬ 
vation in an immenfe mafs of tufa. In more than one place in this work I have fpoken 
of volcanic tufas but almoft always incidentally. The prefent fpecies of this fubftance 
requires to be treated of fomewhat more at length. 

At the beginning of this work, when fpealring of the volcanic tufas of Pofilipo, I faid ? 
and endeavoured to prove* that it was probable they were formed by flimy eruptions ; 
though 1 would not deny that afhes, fand, and other fubtile matters ejected by volcanos, 
penetrated either by the rain-waters or thofe of the fea when they covered the bafes 
of the burning mountains, have been confolidated into fame tufas *• The tufa of Li- 
pari, of which I now fpeak, has every appearance of having been an earthy current. It 
begins at about a hundred paces from the city, and continues without interruption to 
beyond the fummit of the Monte della Stufe, or Mountain of the Stoves. This moun¬ 
tain, like mo ft of the others, varies confiderably in its different parts, in one place p refen t- 
ing gentle declivities, and in another fleep and rugged defeents ; here plains nearly level, 
and there precipices almoll perpendicular. The tufa with which it is covered takes ex¬ 
actly the lame courfe, and fometimes curves, and as it were waves on the furface : nor 
does it in the leaft differ in its finuofities and windings, from .the mod completely cha- 
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racterifed currents of lava, which it like wife refembtes by being difpofed in beds lying 
one over the other, as apears in thofe places which have been molt corroded by the rain. 

1 therefore was of opinion that this tufa had been a dream, if I may life the expreflion, 
of flimy fubftances that had flowed down the mountain ; as examples are not wanting 
of fimilar eruptions produced in the humid way in the mountains Vefuvius, Etna, and 
Ilecla. 

But here a difficulty prefented itfelf in oppofition to this hypothefis. Had this part 
of the mountain been inundated by a torrent of water ifluing from the earth, when its 
violence had ceafed, the more heavy bodies mu ft have fubfided to the bottom in obe¬ 
dience to the laws of gravity, the lefs heavy have remained above them, and the lighted 
have occupied the higheft place; which, however, is not the fa£t, fince, as we (hall fee, 
at a fmall depth within the tufa, are found large maffes of lavas, enamels, and glaffes. 
But it does not appear to me improbable that thefe maffes may have been thrown out 
from fome burning mouth, after the hardening of the tufa, within which they have not 
penetrated deep. 

Not only the pofition and winding eourfe of this tufa over the back and Tides of the 
mountain diffidently prove that it once flowed ; its very nature is a ftrong confirma¬ 
tion of this fad. It is not an aggregation of allies and fand; a mixture of fragments 
of Ihoerls, feltfpars, and lavas decompofed, and rendered earthy, and faftened together 
by the adion of the water, becoming fo hard as to be cut into pieces proper for build¬ 
ing, as is the cafe with many other tufas ; but it is merely an argillaceous earth, re- 
fembling, from its foftnefs, the hardened mud of rivers. Its colour is a dull grey, 
its ftrudure fomewhat granular, andfo yielding that it may be crumbled and pulverized 
between the fingers. It is light, adheres flightly to the infide of the lip, emits a feeble 
argillaceous odour, and, when immerfe'd in water, greedily imbibes it in every part. 

"in the furnace it fir ft acquired a reddilh brown colour, and afterwards the black co¬ 
lour of iron. It became fo hard that it gave fparks with fteel, without however vitri¬ 
fying, except that its furface affumed a kind of vitreous varnifli. 

The depth of this tufa is different in different parts of the mountain. In fome 
.places it is feverai feet deep, in others but a few, and. in others there is fo great a quan¬ 
tity of it that, notwithftanding the excavations made in it by the rains, I was unable to 
afeertain its depth. But in every place where I could difeover the bottom, 1 obferved 
that it refted on a bed of pumices, partly pulverized, and partly in detached pieces ap¬ 
proaching to the globofe form. They belong to the clafs of the lighteft of thefe fim- 
ftances. It appears, therefore, indubitable, that thefe pumices had been thrown out of 
the burning mouth of fome volcano, before the flowing of the tufaccous current . 

'This tufa prefented a very unexpected phenomenon. On breaking it, its fraftures 
exhibited fmall black particles, which were diftinftly recognized to be true coal, from 
their biacknefs, ligktuefs, drynefs, the facility with which they broke, and their fmall 
decree of hardnefs. Some of them, likewife, when expofed to fire in the open air, 
fumed, and became red hot j others emitted a little flame. I he latter hail not^ been 
petlbftly reduced to coal, as the fibrous parts of the wood were flill to be feen. Thefe 
coals were final! cylinders from two or three lines in length to twelve or fourteen, and 
of proportional thiekntfs. They appeared to have appertained to branches of trees or 
Ihrubs ; they are buried in the tuia at various depths, and are found, though thinly feat- 
tered, through its whole extent* 

This tect, never before, to my knowledge, obferved: by others in volcanic tufas, 
mitiht induce us to imagine that the two methods, the humid and the dry, had here been 
combined * and that the watery ffime when it flowed down the mountain, had been pe- 
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netrated by the fire in fuch a manner that it had inflamed, and converted into coal, the 
vegetables it met with in its way. This explanation is certainly not free from difficulties, 
as the reader, no doubt, already perceives ; it therefore may appear more probable 
that the earthy inundation had involved, and carried with itfelf, thefe carbonaceous fub- 
ftances, which exifted previous to its eruption, and which derived their origin from a 
fliower of ignited matter having burned, but not entirely con fumed, the few plants 
which feebly vegetated on the declivities of the mountain. 

It has been already faid, that the rapid defcent of the rain-waters on that parL of the 
mountain which leads to the ftoves, has corroded the tufa to a great depth; and it is 
in the middle of thefe corrofions that we meet with various volcanic bodies, which, to¬ 
gether with others lying in the public road, merit well to be defcribed. 

Firft, we find pieces of enamel of every fize, which, though they are finooth with¬ 
out, when broken, have, within, an angular fradltire. Their colour is a pale blue; they 
have no great brilliancy, nor are they very hard, as they fly in pieces when ft ruck 
again ft the fteel. The caufe of the want of hardnefs in this enamel, may be afcribed 
to the fiffures, of which it is full; and thefe, perhaps, are to be attributed to the pieces 
of enamel being red-hot when they fell into the tufa not yet dry. The feltfpars it con¬ 
tains have the fame crack, and probably from the fame caufe. 

In the fame places is found another kind of enamel containing a great number of 
fmall bodies, which I will not ablolutely affirm to be garnets^ becaufg I was not able to 
analyze them in the humid way ; but their external characters, together with the proofs 
furniftied by the dry way, almoft induce me to conclude them fuch. In all my volca¬ 
nic vefearcties I have never met with any fimilar. In general they have a bulbous figure, 
and are of a blackilh colour, which in fome inclines to a red. Their furface is finooth 
and ihining, their recent fractures lamellar, perfe&ly vitreous, and will cut glafs. The 
largeft are about three lines and a half in thicknefs, and are opake; the fmalleft, about 
the third part of a line, and are iemi-tranfparent. They give fparks with fteel, and 
melt in the furnace into a black and fcoriaceous enamel. Thefe characters, taken 
together, certainly give them a great refemblance to garnets: I lhall not therefore he- 
fitate to clafs them with that fpecies of ftone; as their not being cryftallized is of little 
importance, fince we know that there are alfo amorphous garnets. 

While employed in the examination of thefe ftones, I refolved to compare them with 
the Vefuvian garnets; for, in my excurfion to that volcano, I had coile&ed feveral dif¬ 
ferent fpecies of them on Monte Somma, which is the ancient Vefuvius. I made feve¬ 
ral experiments on four of thefe, of which the following is the refult. 

The firft fpecies is found in a lava with a horn-ftone bafe, of a yellowifii grey colour, 
an unequal furface, and of a confidence little different from earthy, from the great al¬ 
teration it has undergone; not, as far as appears, from fulphureous exhalations, but 
from the adion of the atmofphere. The garnets it contains have likewife fuffered in¬ 
jury, having loft a part of their native lull re, and being eafily broken or crumbled to 
pieces from the multitude of minute fiffures and cracks in them. They, however, re¬ 
tain fomewhat of the vitreous character. Their colour is between a white and a grey. 
At firft view their figure appears perfectly globular; but on extrading them from the 
ftone, their matrix, (which may eafily be done,) and attentively examining them, they 
are found to have facets, though it is not poflible to afcertain the number of them, as 
many of the angles have been defaced by time. I fliall only obferve, that having broken 
one of thefe garnets into two equal parts, the perimeter of each half was odagonal. 
This fracture at the fame time fliewed the texture of the garnet, which is compofed of 
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very thin circular leaves. Thefe garnets are of different fizes, from four lines .and a 
half to one fixth of a line. 

The furnace reduces the matrix-lava to a compact enamel of the colour of pitch; 
but it leaves the garnets untouched, which only become fomewhat whiter, more vitre¬ 
ous, and more hard. The blacknefs of the enamel being a contrail to the whitenefs of 
the garnets, a great number of the latter become confpieuous, which before were not 
vifible in the lava j and, notwithftanding their extreme minutenefs, they remain unin¬ 
jured by the fire. 

The garnets of the fecond fpecies are contained in a lava which has for its bafe a Toft 
horn-llone. They are larger than the former, and entirely opake. They are white as 
fnow, and more brilliant in their fra&ures than the preceding. Many of them are of a 
round figure, and manifeflly fhew a cry (tails zation in various facets; which, however, 
it is impoffible to number as they break in pieces if we attempt to extraft them from 
the lava. Many others of them are of very irregular forms. 

Several of this fecond fpecies of garnets inclofe within them fmall prifmatic fhoerls, 
of the colour and lulire of afphaltuin, which probably pre-exilled completely formed, 
and were taken into the inoilture from which the garnet derived its origin. 

Thefe garnets are, like wife, infufible in the furnace, though the lava is converted 
into a porous fcoria. 

The third kind is flrongly infixed in a heavy lava, which alfo has for its bafe the horn- 
hone, is of an iron-black, compaft, but not fufficiently hard to give fparks with Heel. 
The garnets, which are of a yellowi'lh white colour, andfomeof them four lines in dia¬ 
meter, for the moll part have clefts or fiffures, but in fuch a manner that in the recent 
fractures the furface refembles a round polypetalous flower. 

The furnace melted the lava, but not the garnets, which only acquired the red colour 

of copper. . 

The garnets of the fourth andlafl fpecies have fonr-and-twenty facets, and are femi- 
tranfparent, white, and vitreous. Their matrix is a corapaft lava of a horn-llone bale, 
which emits an argillaceous odour. In the furnace it changes into a black enamellar 
produQ:, but the garnets remain untouched. 

On comparing thefe refults with others before detailed, we fhall find that the flruClure 
of the Vefuvian garnets, fo far as it is vitreous and lamellar, isfimilar to that of thofe 
of Lipari; but that, when expofed to the fire a difference is found between thefe two 
ftones, the one eafily melting in the furnace, and the other proving refraflory. 

Finding, therefore, that thefe four fpecies of garnets were infufible in the furnace, 
though continued in it for feveral days, I had recourfe to oxygenous gas (or dephlo- 
gifticated air,) by the action of which they all melted, though flowly. When the ma¬ 
trix lava flowed like common glafs, the fmall pieces of garnet within it remained un¬ 
changed ; but at length fufed, though without incorporating with the lava, fo as to form 

a homogeneous whole. . 

Thofe chemilts and naturaiifts, who, before me, have made experiments with fire on 
the Vefuvian garnets, have deferibed refults fimilar to thofe I obferved. Bergmann 
fays thefe garnets -melt with the blow-pipe alone, but a vehement fire is neceffary 
Sauffure tells us, that a fpotted lava (lave aoe'd de perdrix) which he found on Monte 
Somma, acquired, after fufion, a black vitrified ground, but that the polyhedrous grams 
of this lava remained unchanged in the melt violent fire j and by polyhedrous grains it 
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is evident that he means what I and others have called garnets *. With refpctft to the 
action of oxygenous gas upon them, we may refer to Ehrmann, in his work on the Air 
of Fire. “ The white opake garnet of Vefuvius,” fays this writer, “ differs from gar¬ 
nets properly fo called, in this, that it melts with extreme difficulty, (with the aiiiftance 
of oxygenous gas is here to be underftood,) and at length, after continual ebullition, 
becomes a mafs perfectly fimilar to quartz, even in its fracture, and which crackles in 
like manner between the teeth.” 

This kind of ebullition I have obferved in the four varieties of garnets above men¬ 
tioned, when they were in a ftate of fufion. The firft and third likewife produced two 
final! maffes refembling quartz, but thofe of the fecond and fourth variety were fpongy. 
It is very poffible that this author only made his experiments on one fpecies. 

Some learned naturalifts are of opinion that the garnets of Vefuvius are improperly fo 
denominated ; fir ft, becaufe they contain no iron; fecondly, becaufe they fufe with dif¬ 
ficulty ; and, thirdly, becaufe they differ in the proportionate qualities of their confti¬ 
tuent parts from thofe of true garnets. Thefe reafons, however, do not appear to me 
fufficiem to exclude them from being claffed with this kind of ftones. It is true, that 
iron is ufually contained in garnets, but it is not effential to them ; as has been obferved 
by Bergmann, who, in traufparent garnets found only ^ parts of this metal. The 
abfence of iron, probably, therefore, renders them fo difficult to fufe. With refpeft 
to their conftituent parts the Swedifh chemift (Bergmann) has obferved, that the princi¬ 
pal of thefe is filex, the next alumine, and that which is leaft of all in quantity, lime. 
This analyfis agrees with that made by Achard on fome of the pur eft Bohemian gar¬ 
nets ; and fuch a proportion of the conftituent principles is fufficiently fuitable to that of 
the garnets of Veluvius, in which Bergmann found about fifty-five parts of filex, thirty- 
nine of alumine, and fix of lime. And though the proportion of the filex to the 
alumine is not entirely the fame in both thefe ftones, the difference is not fo great, in 
my opinion, as to induce us to confider them as two diftinct fpecies ; as will appear by 
comparing the numbers 55 and 39, which exprefs the quantities of filex and alumine 
in the Vefuvian garnets, with the numbers 48 and 30, denoting thofe of the lamp 
two earths in the Bohemian garnets, analyzed by the before-cited chemift of Berlin 
(Achard). 

To return for a moment to the garnets of Lipari: thefe do not fo tenacioufiy adhere 
to their bafe as we almoft always find the feltfpars and ihoerls; but, like other garnets, 
are implanted in it in fuch a manner that they may be eafily detached without break¬ 
ing, leaving the exaft impreffion of their figure in the enamel. This enamel, which is 
compaft, heavy, and of a grey cinereous colour, is found in detached pieces, both in 
the road and in the tufa j and is the fir ft production which prefents itfelf, after leaving 
the city to proceed towards the ftoves. 

Continuing our journey ftill further along this road, we find in it, and likewife within 
the tufa, very curious mixtures of a white argillaceous earth and black enamel; both 
of which are fo mingled and kneaded together, that we can fcarcely find a quantity of 
this earth of the fize of a pea, which does not contain leveral particles of this enamel; 
and very few indeed are the pieces of enamel that contain none of this earth. It has 
an earthy odour, and adheres to the tongue. 

In the fame fituations where this peculiar mixture is found, we likewife meet with an 
enamel containing garnets, fimilar to thole above mentioned, but larger, and more ap¬ 
proaching to a globular figure. It is remarkable that this enamel, in fome places, 
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forms one whole with fome pieces of lava of a horn-done bafe, which alfo contains 
garnets. 

I (hall briefly diftinguiSh four fpecies of lava, each of a horn-ftone bafe, which are 
met with, in detached pieces, on the road to the (loves. 

The fir ft has a fibrous fracture, the colour of iron, fome appearance of porofitv, 
fufficient hardnefs to give fparks with flee!, and the power to move the magnetic 
tstedle at the diftance of a line and a quarter. It emits an earthy odour, and contains 
feltfpars. 

The fecond is of a black-grey colour, and, though compaft, rather foft. Almoft one 
half of it confifts of rhomboidal feltfpars. 

The third only differs from the fecond by being fomewhat more compact harder, 
and containing fewer feltfpars. 

The fourth, which in folidity, weight, and hardnefs, exceeds the three p; ( ding, has 
a black ferrugineous colour, an earthy frafture, adheres (lightly to the tongue, and 
emits the ufual argillaceous odour. It moves the magnetic needle at th-. diftance of 

half a line. . . 

All thefe four kinds of lavas are changed, in the furnace, into vitreous fconae, but 

without the fufion of their feltfpars. 

Having mentioned thele, it will be neceffary to defcribe fomewhat more at length, 
another fpecies of lava, which is enriched with a great number of extremely beautiful 
volcanic chryfolites. 

This lava has for its bafe a foft horn-ftone ; it is of a dark brown colour, and un¬ 
equal in its fractures on account of the fiffures which feparate its parts. It is found in 
detached pieces, like the lour preceding lavas, but thefe pieces are rare. It gives but few 
(parks with fteel, emits a flight argillaceous odour, and afts on the magnetic needle 
at the diftance of a full line. In confequence of its numerous fiffures it is rather 
light, and when (truck with a hammer is fomewhat fonorous. I omit to mention 
femie’ fin all feales of feltfpar incorporated in it, and proceed to the examination of the 

C ^ Thefe^when fimated in the external parts of the lava, which have fuffered by the 
influence of the atmofphere and elements, readily attraft the eye by their lively colour, 
which is between a green and a yellow, but in the recent fractures they (lime with 
much more brilliant colours. The moft confpicuous are the golden-yellow, and the 
fine grafs-green, with which fometimes is mixed a fire-red, tempered with a tinge of 
purple. If thefe chryfolites are expofed to the immediate light of the fun, and viewed 
under certain angles, their colours become much more lively and bright. Many of 
them are amorphous, but (bme are quadrangulai ptilms. lheir fuifacc, in the nac- 
tures, fhines with a glaffy brilliancy, and is fometimes fmooth, and fometimes rough, 
according as the plates of which the chryfolites are compofed may have been broken. 
The finall fragments of them are angular and femi-tranfparent. Thefe chryfolites 
give fparks with fteel, and cut glafs nearly like rock-cry (tat. fhe laigeft aie not lefs 
than three lines and a half in length, but the fmalleft can fcarcely be difeerned by the 
naked eye* They are fo firmly infixed in the lava* that only fragments of them can 

The fire of the furnace, and that of the blow-pipe, not only will not fufe thefe minute 
ftones, but are unable to injure them either in their colours or texture. Oxygenous 
gas (dephlog:fticated air) alone difcolours them, and melts them into a globule of a 
white colour, but without brilliancy. 

Though 
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Though it was r.ot known till the prefent time that Lipari afforded volcanic cryfo- 
lites, they had been before found in volcanized countries, as in Vivarais and Velay, by 
M. Faujas, and on Mount Etna by M. Dolomieu. But on comparing their chryfolites 
with mine, 1 find certain differences and refemblances, which it will be proper to enu- 

The chryfolites obferved and defcribed by M. Faujas, when examined with the lens, 
are found to be compofed of an aggregate of arenaceous grains, more or lei's fine, and 
more or lefs adherent; fcabrous, irregular, and fometimes forming crufts and fnrill 
fandy fcales ; but for the moft part having the appearance of angular fragments united 
by infertion into each other. 

The chryfolites of Lipari have nothing of this nature in their ftrufiure. I broke 
feveral of them, and examined their fragments with the microfcope; but they never 
appeared to me granular, but always fmooth and glalfy. The moft minute parts of thefe 
chryfolites exhibited the fame afpe& they presented when whole. 

1 rnuft not omit to mention another difference of importance, which is, that the 
chryfolites of Lipari are only a few lines in length, whereas thofe defcribed by M. Faujas 
are fometimes feveral pounds in weight. 

They agree, however, with mine in their infufibility in an extremely aftive fire ; for 
thofe on which he made his experiments refilled the fire of common furnaces, however 
violent and continued it might be, and could not be reduced to a ftate of fufion but 
by the aid of oxygenous gas. 

' The colours of both are fometimes the fame. I fay fometimes, for M. Faujas informs 
us, that feveral of his chryfolites were only of one colour ; a green, or topaz-yellow. 

The traits of refemblance and difference between the Liparefe and Etnean chryfo¬ 
lites will be feen by comparing the defcriplion I have given of the former with what 
M. Dolomieu fays of the latter, in the work 1 have frequently cited. He tells us, that 
fome of the chryfolites he found there are amorphous, others cryftallizedin tetragonal 
or hexagonal prifms, fometimes with an hexagonal pyramid ; that their fraclure is 
partly conchoidal, and partly lamellar; that they are harder than quartz ; that they are 
more or lefs tranfparent; that their colour is a greenifh yellow, with various tinges, 
and that they are fufible in a ftrong fire. He does not give their fize, but they cannot 
be large ; both becaufe he calls themgm/nr, and becaufe thofe which I obferved in fome 
lavas of Etna were very minute, 

I have defignedly called the chryfolites of Lipari volcanic chryfolites, not merely be¬ 
caufe they are found within a lava, but to preferve a diftinction bet ween them and a 
gem of that name; fince I know that fome rdpeetable authors are of opinion, that the 
volcanic Hones which, from their greenifh yellow colour, and other circum(lances, rc- 
fetnble that gem, and therefore are called chryfolites by the volcaiiifts, differ from them 
entirely in their component parts, and feveral of their external characters, lo this opi¬ 
nion I can make no objection. though in deferibing thefe llones I have adopted the name 
by which they are ufualty known. It muff be obferved, however, that fome of their 
properties fhew they cannot beclaffed as Ihoerls, among which fome natuialifts generally 
place the chryfolites of volcanos. 

It remains like wife to fpeak of a ftone which was the Taft of the products that offered 
themfelves to my obfervation, as I proceeded along the declivity of the mountain leading 
to the Stoves. 

The ftone is a porphyry, the bafe of which is the petrofifex, containing feltfpars with 
feveral faces, and brilliant in the fra&ures, and blackifh irregular fiioerls. The bale 
has the red colour of brick. It is found in detached mtffes, fome of which weigh feveral 
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thoufand pounds. It is compaft, and fcaly in the fra&ures. The pieces broken from it 
are irregular; the thinneft are tranfparent at the edges; and they give fparks mode¬ 
rately with ft eel. The colour of the bafe has given the fekfpars a reddifh tinge, as we 
fee in certain oriental porphyries. 

But has this porphyry differed fufion, or is it in its natural Hate, and at mod calcined 
when it is eje&ed by the volcano ? I cannot pretend pofitively to decide; but 1 incline 
to the latter opinion more than to the former, fince an alteration is viiible, even in the 
internal parts, which appears to be the effed of a true calcination. 

In the furnace the fubftance of this rock becomes loft, but does not fufe: the feltfpars 
remain unchanged, but the fhoerls are vitrified. 

The fpacious and deep excavations made in the tufa by the rain-water, and which 
extend from the bottom of the mountain to the fummit, afforded me an opportunity to 
difcover and examine the ftony fubftances I have defcribed; for it was only in tliofe 
excavations that they were vifible : in every other part nothing appeared but the naked 
fuperficial cruft of the tufa. None of thefe fubftances are difpofed in currents ; they 
are all detached ; and thus render it probable that they fell into the tufa after having 
been thrown up into the air in volcanic eje&ions. 

When we have reached the fummit of the mountain, an ample plain opens, formed 
of the fame tufa, but become earthy, in which corn is fown, and a few vineyards are 
planted. Here we find numerous pieces of Ihining glafs, which is femi-tranfparent, of a 
blackilh colour, and fome of the fineft and pureft to be found in Lipari. As I wilhed 
to difcover the origin of this fubftance, I caufed the place where it is found to be dug 
into. The tufaceous earth is there about three or four feet deep. The pumices lie 
immediately under it, and among them this glafs is found in confiderable quantities. It 
has probably been turned up, and brought to the furnace, by the plough, or other fimi- 
Jar inftruments ufed to prepare the earth for lowing the com. 

Beyond this plain there is a gentle defeent of about two hundred feet in length, at 
the end of which are the Stoves. Whatever prepoffeflion in their favour the traveller 
may have conceived from hearing fo much of them, he lofes it the moment he fees 
them. They form a group of four or five caves, more like to the dens of bears than 
the habitations of men ; and which exhibit much lefs of art than the edifices framed by 
the beaver. Every cave has an opening at the bottom, through which the warm and 
humid vapours enter, and another in the top through which they pats out. I entered 
one of thefe, but was unable to remain long in it, lefs from the heat, for the thermo¬ 
meter flood at only 48^ degrees, than from I know not what of a fuffocating nature 
which the air had in it. Thefe ftoves now retain little more than their name, and are 
pearly deferted. In faff, though they ftill retained their virtue, and were efficacious in 
the cure of various diforders, how would it be poffible to make ufe of them, when they 
are deftitute of every convenience neceffary to that purpofe ? 

When M. Dolomieu vifited them, the whole ground on which they Hand was pene¬ 
trated with hot vapours, which, under the form of a thick fmoke, iffued from fmall 
apertures of about an inch, or two inches, in diameter. When I was there, circum- 
ftances were much changed, as ufually happens in volcanos, where the prefence of fire 
manifelis itfelf fometimes more and fonietimes left. There was then only one aperture, 
of about an inch in diameter, from which from time to time iffued a thin dream of 
fmoke, with a ftrong fulphureous fmell. Having enlarged this aperture, I found it 
furrounded by a fmall quantity of foft fulphures of iron (pyrites) generated by the union 
of iron and fulphur. The Abbate Trovaiini, whom I have cited in another place, like- 
wife attefts, that at certain times feveral ft reams of fmoke afeended round the ftoves ; 
aad I fhall add, that befides the ftrong fmell of fulphur, which I perceived on approach- 
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mg the place, the ground became hot, and the fetor increafed, on digging to about the 
depth of a foot: from which it may be concluded, that under the ftoves and the ground 
adjacent, feme remains of fulphureous conflagration hill continue *. The ftoves and 
the warm baths, of which we fliall fpeak below, are the only places in the whole ifland 
where any ftgns are to be found of as yet unextinguifhed volcanos, 

M* DolomieUj after having defcribed the ftoves of Lipuri, proceeds to fpeak of the 
alterations caufed by the fulphureous-acid vapours on the lavas of this place, remarking 
that all of/hem, befides having become fofter and lighter, have loft their primitive co¬ 
lour, and affumed a white tinge, mixed with yellow, red, violet, and other colours, 
which the oxides of iron ufually produce* He obferves likewife, that they arc coated 
with a thick cruft of fulphates of lime (felenite or gypfum), which fulphates penetrate 
like wife to the internal parts, and that feme lavas are covered with that kind of iron ore 
which is called flimy {fangofa} or bog ore. He then very ingenioufly explains in what 
manner, by means of a combination of the fulphuric acid with different earths, the lavas 
have become lighter and varioufly coloured* 

As 1 vifited the ftoves three feveral times, and examined with great attention the 
lavas that had fuffered alteration by the aflion of the fulphureous acid, 1 am enabled to 
add, to theobfervations already given, fome others which I believe to be new, and which 
I ftiall here briefly ftate* 

It was an object equally important and curious to afcertain to what kinds of lavas ftili 
remaining in the ftate in which they were left by the fire, thofe belong which we now 
fee decomposed by adds; and as the obfervations 1 had made at Solfatara di Pozzuolo 
and other places, had taught me that the decompofition diiniirifties, the deeper it enters 
into the fubftance, I conceived that the moft proper means to obtain this knowledge 
would be, to break fragments of the lava, and examine the internal parts, to find how 
far the decompofition had penetrated. The greater part of the decompofed lavas of 
the Monte della Stufe are externally of a reddifti white; and fome are of a blacki/h co¬ 
lour* I firft examined the latter; and prefenting their fur face to the full light of the 
fun, I difeovered fomething of a brilliant appearance which invited me to .examine it 
with the lens* It proved an aggregate of innumerable globules of hmmatitic iron, which 
beautifully cover the furface of thefe lavas* 

I detached a confiderable number of thefe gjobules, and found that on trituration 
they afiumed a red colour, which is the property of the dark haematites* This was 
therefore a pure martial oxide, depofited here and formed into globules; and under 
that aggregate lay another oxide of red, but earthy iron. The lava ftili deeper was of a 
white colour, interfered with parallel ftreaksof a reddifh black, or lightly lhaded with a 
yellowiih tinge* 

Thefe lavas are foft, light, and compaQ:: they adhere to the tongue, have the con¬ 
fidence of clay, but do not emit its odour. They feem to be fimple lavas, no extraneous 
bodies appearing in them. It is obfervable that every fraflure is conchoidal; and that 
when ft ruck they caufe a found fimilar to that of fome kinds of petrofilex, which has 
induced me to fbfpect they belong to that fpecies of ftone : a fufpicion which is con¬ 
firmed by examining deeper within the frafitures; fince at the depth of two feet, or 

* It lias been fhewn, in Chap. XIII., that the decompo fir ions of different piodutftsof Stromboliand Vul¬ 
can, 0 do not derive their origin from the muiiauc acid* to which, according to M, Sage, the principal altera¬ 
tions of volcanic Tub dances are to beaferibed, but to fulphureous-acid exhalations. The decompofitions In 
the environs of the ftoves of Upari, I am of opinion with M. Dolomieu, are to be attributed to the fame 
caufe, the exigence of which is fufSbiehtly proved by the remains of fulphureous fumes, and the quantity of 
fulphates of lime, which I (hall prefently have occasion to delcribe. 
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thereabouts, a grey colour takes place of the white, and the other external appearances 
dimini/h; the lavas begin to alfuirte a filiceous afpeft, and give a few fparks with fleel. 
Still deeper we perceive without the leaf! doubt that thefe lavas have a petrofiliceous bale, 
and contain a few Ihoerls, which do not appear in the deeompofed parts, probably be- 
caufe they are theirs Telves deeompofed. 

Thefe obfervations, which were made on fome lavas of a black colour on the furface, 
are like wife true of ieveral others, which externally are of a reddilh white. The ap¬ 
pearances in them are effentially the fame. The red colour in the internal parts infen- 
fibly vanilbes; the grey by degrees fucceeds the white, which, (fill deeper, acquires a 
lultre, the lava at the fame time becoming harder, and at length diftinfrly exhibiting all 
the characters of the petrofilex. 

One of thefe lavas, ftreaked with white and a clear red like that of the peach-flower, 
is fpotted on the furface with points almolt pulverulent. Thefe are deeompofed felt¬ 
fpars, though they ftill retain a refidue of cry Utilization. This lava has been more 
changed by the acids than the others, being fofter, and even pulverable; though at the 
depth of two feet it is hard, heavy, of a black-grey colour, evidently has a petrofiliceous 
bafe, and contains feltfpars which are perfectly entire. 

In deferibing the varioufly deeompofed lavas of Solfatara, we have feen that feltfpars 
are a kind of Hones which llrongly refill the aflion of acids. It frequently happens that 
their bafe is completely deeompofed, while they are fcarcely in the leaft changed. As 
therefore in the prefent lava the feltfpars are deeompofed equally with their bafe, we 
mull be convinced that the llrength of thefe acids mult have been very great. In gene¬ 
ral thefe lavas at their furface are foft, like dough, and almolt faponaceous ; characters 
that ufually accompany thefe decompofitions. 

We mult not omit to notice a lava of the breccia kind, the bafe of which is likewife 
petrofilex, and in which the action of the acids has extended only to the depth of a few 
inches. This bafe, even near the furface, has not entirely loll its natural colour, refem- 
bling that of iron, and in it are incorporated irregular fmall mafles of whitened and pul¬ 
verulent lava. Thefe, therefore, have yielded more to thedecompofition than the bafe 
that contains them. At a greater depth we find them unaltered j and they are then 
only fragments of lava of a horn-Hone bafe. 

Though many of Lhe lavas of the ftoves of Lipari have fuffered by the fulphureous- 
acid vapours, there are fome that are entirely unchanged. I lhall only deferibe one, 
which is fo well preferved that it appears to have been produced but yelterday by the 
volcanic gulph. If we fcale the furface of it, where it projects in large mafles from the 
earth, it appears of a dark iron colour, has an extremely compact grain, and a conchoid al 
fracture. The feales at the edges are lharp and cutting, and give very lively fparks 
with fleel. It is one of the heavieft and hardclt among the lavas, and puts the magnetic 
needle in motion at two lines diltancc. It has for its bafe the petrolilex, containing 
very brilliant feltfpar needles. 

This lava, therefore, has not been in the lea 11 aflefted by thefe acids, not probably 
becaufeit was able to relift their llrength, but becaufe it was not expofed to their action. 
The places under which the conflagrations of a volcano burn, have numerous apertures 
and fifiuves through which iflue fulphureous fumes; and when lavas arefituated around 
or within thefe, they will be more or lefs affefted by them. But in the fame trafts ot 
ground there are more places than one impenetrable to thefe fumes, and there, in con- 
fequence, the lavas fuller no other alterations than thofc produced by time. 1 hefe in¬ 
terrupted exhalations of fulphureous vapours I have obierved at Vefuvius, Etna, and 
Stromboli, and have noticed them before in my accounts of thefe volcanos. It is only 
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to be remarked that, at the ftoves of Lipari, the quantity of decompofed lavas being very 
great, and extending for the moft part to a great depth, the fulphureous-acid vapours 
mufl have there iflued in extraordinary abundance, and at the fame time have been of 
long duration. The intenfity of them, and their confequently greater efficacy, might 
indeed have fupplied the place of long continuance ; for I have obferved, that when 
the lava of Vefuvius flowed before my eyes, and fcveral of its lateral branches had 
ceafed to move, two of thefe, which had been penetrated by a thick cloud of the fumes 
ufual there, were already half decompofed, though they were evidently parts of that 
current which but a few months before had been difgorged by the fide of the mountain* 
Laftly, according to the different qualities of the lavas, and as they may be compofed 
more or lefs of calcareous, argillaceous, or martial principles, all combinable with fulphu- 
reous adds, a greater or lefs decomposition will be produced* 

The different degrees of decompofition in lavas render them fometimes more, and 
fometimes lefs fufceprible of fufion in the furnace* The parts not decompofed will fufe* 
A beginning decompofition renders them ftubborn, and when it is complete, they en¬ 
tirely refift the fire. The caufe of thefe differences appears to me fufficiently evident. 
The more earths are pure the more they refift fufion- All thofe hitherto known are 
infufible, except in very violent fires. Their mixture facilitates their fufion, as they 
thus become a reciprocal flux ; and we know that fufion readily follows, when filex, 
alumine, and lime are mixed in the proportion of 3, 1 and E. There was no lava on 
which I made experiments, in which I did not find thefe three kinds of earth y and 
though they might not be combined exactly in this proportion, their combination was 
yet fuch as to render almoft every lava fufible in the furnace. The lime which, in the 
dry way, afts as a flux to the filex, is in a great degree diminiftied in the decompofition 
of lavas, forming fulpbare of lime by its intimate union with the fulphurie acid ; and 
hence we have one impediment to the fufibility of thefe lavas. The diminution of the 
alumine, arifing from its combination with the above mentioned acid forming fulphate 
of alumine, which is afterwards detached and carried away by the rains *, will like wife 
be another'obffacle; to which we may add a third, which is the lofs of the iron, like- 
'Wife an aid to fufion. 

Thefe fulphates, which for the moft part accompany lavas, prefent a pleafing fpe&acle 
to the naturalift. Their colours are infinitely varied* Thofe which are moft promi¬ 
nent to the eye, are the rofe colour, violet, and orange, and they are the more confpi- 
cuous becaule they are generally placed on a white ground. 

I have obferved three kinds of fulphate of lime, independent of fcveral varieties which 
I omit* The firft is compofed of thin plates, parallel to each other, clofely united, bril¬ 
liant, compaQ:, and opake* They form ftrata or bedspf different thicknefs, fometimes 
more than a foot, and thefe ftrata are eafily detached from the lavas to which they 
adhere. 

The fecond fpedes is filamentous, having either parallel or fteilated filaments, in which 
latter cafe the filaments form a kind of pyramids, which have their apices in one com¬ 
mon centre, and their bafes at the circumference. We find fome very large pieces of 
this kind, formed by the aggregation of thefe pyramids. 

The third fpecies is compofed of thin and fliining plates, fomewhat elaftic, tranfpa- 
rent, very foft, and forms the indeterminate cryftailnsation of fulphate of lime called 

* To prevent any ambiguity, it may be proper to repeat what 1 have laid in Chap II , that the pretended 
t ran fra tit at ton of filex, or any other earth, into argillaceous earth* in thedccompoluion of lavas, has 110 exig¬ 
ence ; fince, in thia calc, that earth like wife is diminifhed* from the caufes alleged above. 
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fpecular ftone; but this fpecies is rare, and its cryftaJs are always very fmall. In there 

cafes the determinate and primitive cryftallization of this neutral earthy fait is always 
wanting* 1 

It is therefore evident that this variety of colours, fuch as yellow, red, or violet ex¬ 
hibited by the decompofed lavas, is a confequence of the iron pre-exiltiii" in them ■ 
which being, if not decompofed, at leaft greatly altered, by the fulpnureous acids is 
variouily modified, and affumes this diverfity of hues. The fame caufe operates in like 
manner on the lulphatesof lime, formed by the combination of the fulphuric acid with 
the lime, which is laid open by the deft ruction of the adhefion of the condiment princi¬ 
ples of the lavas, and varioufiy coloured by the oxydared metal. The white colour of 
the decompofed lavas then, it is evident, is produced by the lofs of their iron ; which 
agrees perfectly with experience, fince, where the decompofition has taken place, the 
lavas are incapable of moving the magnetic needle, whereas they conftantly produce 
motion in it, fome at the diflance of two lines, and fome at more or lefs, in the parts not 
decompofed. 

I (hall conclude my obfervations on the prod unions of the doves of Lipari, with fome 
interefl mg remarks relative to feveral different fpecies of zeolites, which I difcovered in 
their vicinity. I {hall defcribe them feparately with their matrices. 

Firft fpecies. The matrix containing this zeolite is a lava of a horn-done bafe, of a 
dark-brown colour, granular in the fractures, and which fcarcely gives fparks with 
fteel. It {hews no indication of having differed by the fulphureous acids. It is full.of 
fmall long cavities* all in one direction* and which probably were produced when the 
kva was in a fluid ftate, It is in thefe cavities that this fpecies of zeolite is found. At 
firft view it appears rather to be a flalacVical calcedony* having the form of a duller of 
grapes. It is of a white pearl colour* inclining to a light blue* and gives fome fparks 
with fteel. It has a filiceous frafture* and a degree of tranfparency, Three properties* 
however* efpecially charafterife it: lirft, that it forms a jelly with mineral acids; fe- 
condly, that it fifties or blazes at the moment of fufion ; and* thirdly* that it bubbles* 
and as it were boils* when in fufion : and though neither of thefe characters exelufively 
appertain to the zeolite, ali the three together fufficicntly fix the nature of this ftone* 
which muft be referred to the clafs of amorphous zeolites* The cluftering grains may 
be extracted entire, as they attach to the lasra but in a few points. The largeft extend 
to five lines in length* by two or three in breadth. The figure which I have called 
cluftering* is the mofl ufual in this fpecies of zeolite; though fome are only oblong 
globules* of the fame fize with that of the fmall cavities which contain them, They 
are* however, by no means found in every cavity; for out of a hundred of thefe cavi¬ 
ties* ninety contained no zeolite. This fpecies is contaminated with a pulverulent* 
orange-coloured oxyde of iron. 

The blow-pipe with difficulty melted it; and feveral feconds were required for its 
complete liquefaction* even with the aid of oxygenous gas. It then changed into a 
fnowy-white enamel, full of bubbles. It has a lucid briglunefs when it begins to melt* 
and boils and bubbles up when in actual fufion, * 

Second fpecies, 'This is found in fome pieces of the former lava* but its chambers 
are different from thufb of the preceding fpecies. It coats over many of the cavities 
before mentioned with a thin cruft* thus forming geodes* which* however* are not cryf- 
tallized internally. This zeolite* which inclines to a white colour* is more tranfparent 
than the other* and, from its hardnefs* cuts glafis almoft like rock cryftal. The mineral 
acids have no effect upon it, not even when pulverifed* though they convert the former 
fpecies into a kind of jelly. When melted with the aid of oxygenous gas, it emits a thin 
brilliant blaze, and is changed* with ebullition* into a vitreous and white globule. 
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It is not unufual to find within theft? zeolitic geodes, plates of very tranfparent Ail - 
phate of lime. A hundred grains of this puiverifed were put into fix hundred of di(tilled 
boiling water. A folution was obtained, and the oxalic acid precipitated the lime. 

Third fpecies. This confifts of ovoid globules, externally dirty, from an earthy coat¬ 
ing, but which internally are extremely white. In the fractures we perceive that they 
confilt of a number of opake groups of fibres, flriated, filky, and fhining, which diverge 
from the centre to the circumference of the globules, and thus form fo many inverted 
cones. Thefe globules, feme of which are more than four lines in diameter, perfectly 
fill the cavities of ail argillaceous, light, extremely friable lava of a deep grey colour. 
Every cavity, however, does not contain a zeolite of this conformation : in fome we find 
zeolitic itones with feveral facets, but fo confuled that the precife configuration of the 
cryftals cannot be diftinguilhed. On attentive examination, they evidently appear to 
be formed of the fame zeolitic fubftance, which, when it occupied the whole fpace of 
the cavity, took the conformation of thole fibrous groups that have externally a globofe 
figure; but when a part of this fpace remained empty, it cryftallized more or lefs. 
Thefe zeolitic (tones always have in the middle a final! empty fpace, where they are 
cryfhllized, forming a number of very minute geodes. 

The blow-pipe presently melts this third (pecies, and with ebullition ; a phofphoref- 
cence precedes the fufion; and the pearly globule which is the refult, is a femi-tranfpa- 
rent glafs, abounding in bubbles. If this globule be broken, which requires rather a 
heart blow, the (harp angles of the fragments will cur deep into glafs. 

This zeolite, foon after it has been put into acids, attaches to the fides of the contain¬ 
ing vcffel in the form of a cruft, which cruft prefently refolves itfelf into a tranfparent 
tremulous jelly, fimilar to that of hartlhorn. 

Fourth fpecies. The lava which contains this zeolite is of a horn-ftone bafe, and 
forms two fpecies, at leaft two varieties; the one of which is glanular, rough to the 
touch, and extremely friable ; the other has a kind of foftnefs, a fine grain, and greater 
folidity. In colour, however, which is a grey, and in their argillaceous odour, both 
thefe varieties agree. This lava contains a multitude of zeolitic globules, from half a 
line to an inch in diameter. On breaking them, a vacuity is found within them, thus 
forming geodes of a cryftallization more or lefs perfect. Wherever the zeolitic iub~ 
ftance has been too confined in the cavity of the lava, the cryftallization is extremely 
imperfect, in confequence of theprifms being half-formed and confufedly intermingled ; 
but where that fubftance had a larger fpace to develop itfelf in, the prifms are no longer 
fo mdiitinct ; many of th in at leaft are found to incline to a tetrahedral figure; and 
where the cavities of the lava have afforded a ftill greater fpace to the zeolitic matter, it 
has cryftallized in tetrahedral prifms, of a diftinft conformation. Every prilm has 
therefore four faces diftinflly feparated. In fome few places thefe prifms are terminated 
by a tetrahedral pyramid. Many of them are of a milky whitenefs, and theie are femi- 
tranfparent; but others have a tranfparency almoft equal to that of quartzofe cryftals.. 
A (ingle cavity lometimes contains feveral (cores of fuch prifms, while another lhall con¬ 
tain but very few. 

The blow-pipe eafily melts thefe geodes with the nfual phenomena of ebullition and 
pholphorefcence, and the glafs which is the refult of the fufion is fimilar to that of the 
zeolite of the third fpecies. A fimilar jelly is likewife produced from it, and with equal 
promptnefs, in acids, except that it has a lefs degree of vifeofity. 

Fifth and fixth fpecies. Thefe two fpecies of zeolites are contained within an argil¬ 
laceous lava, of a dark-grey colour, light, and of an earthy confidence : they both merit- 
to be diftinttly deferibed. Thefirft fpecies confifts of a great number of (mail fpheres,. 

a white- 
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white as fiw, each occupying a cavity in the lava, and varying in fize, the fmalleft being 
lcarcely one-third of a line in diameter, and the larged more than three lines. The 
iurface of thefe final! fpheres is not fmooth, but fomewhat rough, from an infinity of 
points which, viewed through the lens, are dilcovered to be fo many minute tetrahedral 
prifras, didinftly defined. On breaking the fpheres we perceive that the prifms are 
continued within them, and, becoming thinner, proceed to the centre; or, to fpeak 
more properly, we find that the lphercs are only the refult of a number of prifms joined 
together lengthwife. The portion of the prifms that is homer fed within the fpheres is 
opake ; but that part which projects out has a degree of tranlparency. It is to be ob- 
ferved, that though the greater number of thefe minute fpheres are perfeftly folid, many 
of them have a round vacuity at the centre, fometimes extending to one-tenth part of 
the whole fphere. 

This zeolite is the fofteft of all the fpecies hitherto enumerated, and may be feraped 
or cut with a knife. 

The fixthand lad fpecies.is one of the mod beautiful zeolites hitherto difeovered by 
naturalids. It confids of minute crydals, extremely clear and bright, which, having 
facets in every part, vividly reflect the light, and fparklelike fo many diamonds. Thefe 
are very numerous in the cavities of the fame lava; but are unequally didributed, as 
fome cavities contain but one of thefe crydals, while others have two, and others three, 
though the latter are rare. The larged do not exceed a line, and the mod minute are 
fcarcely a quarter of a line. While they remain in the lava,- it is not eafy to examine 
them as might be wiflied; but many of them may be extracted without injury, and 
viewed in every part with the lens at leifure. We then perceive that thefe zeolites, 
where they red on the lava, are flat; but in their upper part incline to a globofe figure; 
and that there their crydallization is apparent:' that the ifolcited, cryftals, I mean thofe 
which in their formation grew without attaching to the other crydals,have eighteen facets, 
for the moll part pentagonal, or tetragonal, but never triangular: that thefe ilblated 
crydals are extremely rare; the greater number being aggregated, that is, confufedly 
heaped upon each other in their formation: that, laft/v, though many of them may 
compare in clearnefs with the pured rock crydal, they are yet inferior in hardnefs, as 
they with difficulty cut glafs. 

I at fird fufpefted that thefe zeolites were a Ample modification of the fifth fpecies, 
which, wherever it had a free fpace, had formed itfelf into thefe brilliant crydals, either 
ifolated or aggregate. But this conjefture was not confirmed by obfervation. It fre¬ 
quently happens that the white minute fpheres which form the fifth fpecies, occupy only 
one half, or even lefs, of the containing cavities, without ever taking the form of the fixth 
fpecies; but it is condantly to be obferved that the tetrahedral prifms project farther 
beyond the convexity of the fpheres, and have a greater tranfparency. They mu ft 
therefore be confidered as two didinft fpecies. 

This difference is'dill more confirmed by the aft ion of fire and acids. The latter do 
not aft, at lead fenfibly, on the fixth fpecies, though they reduce the fifth to gelatinous 
flakes or tufts. The fire of the furnace, in half an hour, converts the crydals of the fixth 
fpecies into globules of extremely tranfparent glals; whereas it only foftens in that time 
the minute fpheres of the fifth, which require a fire of much longer continuance for 
their complete liquefaftion; and the globule which then refults is an opake glafs, of the 
colour of milk. Both, however, have the property which is ufually common to zeo¬ 
lites ; I mean that of phofphorefcence at the moment of fitfion, as may be feen by em¬ 
ploying oxygenous gas. 
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After having made thefe experiments on the zeolites of Lipari, I was induced to exa¬ 
mine one of thofe of Iceland, which have the character of being the molt excellent for 
forming a gelatinous body. I certainly obtained from it very readily an extremely beau¬ 
tiful jellybut not in the lead fuperior to that produced by the third and fourth i pedes. 
This foreign zeolite is very white, and forms a group of finall conical bundles, clofely 
conglutinated, and interle&ing each other in various directions; terminating, at their 
diverging extremities, in a multitude of irregular cylindrical needles. In the furnace it 
becomes inflated and confiderably lighter, but does not fufe. With oxygenous gas, a 
hard, milk-white enamel, full of bubbles, is produced. 

If we compare thefe obfervations with the deferiptions of other naturalifts, we fhall 
find that the zeolites of Lipari have a great refemblance to thofe of other countries; and 
it may be obferved that the fir ft fpecies is very fimilar to that of the illand of Ferro, 
which Born has deferibed in his Lithophylacium, and which he has compared to the fta- 
lattical calcedony. 

The fecond fpecies, from its hardnefs, refembles fome cryflallized zeolites of the ifles 
of the Cyclops of Etna, which, as M. Doloraieu has obferved, and as I have fince found 
by experiment, are little inferior in that quality to rock cryftal. 

The three other fpecies do not e(Tentialiy differ from feveral deferibed by Wallerius, 
Born, Bergmann, Faujas, and others, and which are found in the illand of Ferro, the 
Vivarais, and other volcanized countries. But the fixth fpecies appears to me new ; at 
leaft I have found no writer who mentions a zeolite, conflantly cryftallized with eighteen 
facets, as often as its cryftals are detached j nor do I know that any zeolite has hitherto 
been difeovered which is equally clear and brilliant. 

It appears that the true figure of the zeolite is a cube; at leaft, that it always affeCts 
that form where its cryftallizations meet with no obflacles. According to circumftances 
it is more or iefs modified ; and the tetrahedral prifms of the fourth or fifth fpecies are 
probably one of thefe modifications. The firft and fecond are amorphous ; but in die 
third we difeern a beginning cryftallization. One of thefe modifications may lie feen 
in the fixth fpecies; and we know that there are zeolites of other configurations, as 
fome with twenty-four facets, and others with thirty. 

Some naturalifts have affirmed that the whiteft and pureft zeolite of Ferro is the only 
one from which a tranfparent and white glafs can be obtained. I find, however, the 
glafs of the fixth fpecies preferable to it; for it has an aqueous colour, and its tranfpa- 
rency is almoft equal to that of quartzofe cryftal. I have found no zeolitic cryftals, but 
thofe of the ifles of the Cyclops, which have furnifhed a glafs equal to this. 

No mineralogift is ignorant that Cronftedt was the firft who diftingmlhed this ftone , 
from the carbonates of lime with which it was confounded, and made us acquainted with 
feveral of its qualities. He obferved that mineral acids caufed no effervescence with it, 
but flowly diffoived it into a gelatinous body: and this flow diffolution, and converfion 
of the zeolite into jelly, was afterwards confirmed by others; though experiments made 
on newly difeovered fpecies of this (lone have fliewn that more than one are not in any 
manner affe&ed by acids, even when highly concentrated. From among fix fpecies of 
the zeolites of Lipari, we have feen that the third and fourth prefently form with acids 
a tranfparent gelatinous bodyj which is lefs completely characterized in the firft and 
fifth ; and not produced at all in the fecond and fixth fpecies. 

M. Pelletier has analyfed the zeolite of Ferro, and found that it is compofed of 20 
parts of alumine, 8 of lime, 50 of filex, and 22 of phlegm (or impure water). Other 
analyfes have been made of other zeolites, by the chemifts Bergmann, Meyer, and Kla¬ 
proth. The minute lize of mine, and ftill more the finall quantity I obtained of them, 

prevented 
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prevented me From making a fimilar analyfis of them with the requifite accuracy. I 
was, however, able to afcertain that the fecond and fixth fpecies contained ft lex in a 
greater proportion than it was found in the zeolite analyfed by Pelletier; which perhaps 
was the caufe that thefe two fpecies do not form a gelatinous fediment; the fuperabun- 
dance of quartzofe earth not permitting the acids to extract the lime and alumine, and 
thusdiflolve the union of the conftituent principles of the zeolite. 

The gelatinous difiolution of the zeolite is neither a quality found in every fpecies, 
nor is it peculiar to it, fmce experience has ffiewn that it is common to otner hones,.the 
conftituent principles of which are the fame with thofe of the zeolite, and combined in a 
certain proportion. This identity of principles, which in lome fpecies of ft ones affords, 
by means of the action of acids, the fame gelatinous produd, induced ine to make an ex- 
periment, of which I fhall here give the refult. 

The colourlefs garnets of Vefuvius contain, according to Bergmann, 55 parts of 
filex, 39 of alumine, and 6 of lime. As therefore 1 had colleded a confiderable quan¬ 
tity of thefe at Vefuvius,,] determined to make experiments on them with acids, in the 
fame manner 1 had done on the zeolites. But in the three firft varieties which I poffeis, 
though I had firft reduced them to powder, no gelatinous fubftance was produced. 
With the fourth I fucceeded ; though I did not make the experiment on the fame gar¬ 
nets, for the attempt would have been in vain, but on others of the fame fpecies, which 
1 have not mentioned, and which had been greatly foftened by the fulphureous acids, 
though they retained their four-and-twenty facets. Thefe the nitric acid, after thirteen 
hours, reduced to a jelly, though not one lo beautiful as that obtained from the zeolites. 
We may therefore conclude, that this aptitude to diflblution was produced in the garnets 
by the alteration:* they hadfuffered; in confequence of which the nitric acid, penetrating 
their internal parts, had acted on them as it afts in many zeolites. 

It has been believed that zeolites appertain exclufively to volcanized countries, fince 
they are moll frequently found there; and my obfervations may appear to confirm this 
opinion If however admits of no doubt that they are likewife often found in countries 
that exhibit no figns of volcauization ; this having been inconteftably proved by Cron- 
fled r, Linnaeus, Bergmann and others. . 

It appears equally certain that the zeolites of volcanos do not derive their origin from 
fire, but are adventitious to thofe places; not that they were pre-exiftent to the volcanic 
eruptions, and taken up by, and incorporated with, the currents of lava, as a cele¬ 
brated volcanift has fuppofed. They were no doubt, generated after the extinction of 
the conflagrations; when their conftituent parts being depoft ted by water in the cavities 
of the lava, and there combining by affinity, formed thefe (tony fubftances, according to 
circumftances, fometimes amorphous, and fometimes cryftallized; in the fame manner 
that we have fuppofed, and indeed proved, the beautiful quartzofe ftones to be formed 
in certain lavas on the fhores of Lipari, not far from Vulcano. The zeolites now de- 
feribed, likewife, afford a proof in favour of this opinion, thofe efpecially the prifinatic 
cryllals of which have for their bafe the fides of cavities in the lavas. 

I (hall conclude thefe obfervations relative to zeolites, with the following enquiry 
concerning an hypothefis adopted by M. Dolotnieti. 

That naturalift was of opinion that the zeolites of volcanized countries are only found 
in thofe fituations which have been covered by the waters of the fea; and the argu¬ 
ments he adduces to prove this, appear to me fuilici?ntly convincing with refpeft to the 
multiform zeolites obferved by him. But what fltall we fay of thofe we have now de- 
feribed ? I certainly did not negleft to make the mod accurate refearches on the fpot. 
It has been already faid that thefe ftones are found in the vicinity of the Stoves. The 
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■fii-d fpecics is met with about two hundred feet before we arrive at them, on the road 
from the city of Lipari; the others are Scattered at a greater diftance, in the deep 
fide of the mountain towards the fouth. One certain proof that thefe places had an¬ 
ciently been walhed by the fea, would be the finding of the remains or impreffions of 
lea animals. Thus the above-mentioned French naturalilt remarks that, at Ktna, the 
lavas of the ifles of the Cyclops, and thofe of the mountains of Trczza, which abound 
in zeolites, have certainly been covered by the waters of the fea, lince at the 'Height of 
more than two hundred perches above thefe zeolitic lavas, immerife quantities of iea- 
fliells are found. The fame may, in like manner, be obferved of the Vicentine volcanic 
mountains which afford beautiful zeolites, and alfo copious ftores of marine remains. 
It is, however, certain that neither Lipari, nor any of the Eolian ifles, prefent us with 
any vefliges of fea animals or plants. I do not mean to fay that this is a phyfical de- 
monftracion that thefe places have never been covered by the fea, fince it is poffible that 
the marine bodies its waters had left, may have been afterwards deftroyed by caufes 
which are not wanting in countries that, at various epochs, have fuffered the action of 
fire; I fhall only obferve that we are thus deprived of one of the mo ft convincing proofs 
of this fuppofed inundation; and I know not oil what other we can rely, with refpeft 
to a country entirely volcanic. 

That zeolites derive their origin from water and not from fire, is proved by the water 
of cryftallization which is more or lefs abundant in them, and the numbers of them 
found in fome provinces of Sweden, which have never been fiibjected to the action of 
fire. That this water has fometimes been that of the fea, the above-cited obfervation of 
M. Lolomieu will not permit us to doubt ; but it has been proved that there are likewife 
inftances of their having originated from frefli water; of which an obfervation by Berg- 
mann may furnilh an example. He has remarked that a fpring of warm water at Lau- 
games, in Iceland, when it iffues bubbling from the earth, leaves no fediment of any 
kind, but depofirs it at the bottom of a channel by flow ing through which it becomes 
cooler: and this fediment is truly zeolitic, as has been proved by chemical examina¬ 
tion *. The nature of this fait he fatisfa&orily explains as follows: “ While the water 
is very warm, it holds the zeolitic matter in diflblution; but afterwards becoming cold, 
can no longer fupport it, fo that it precipitates and forms this ftaia£Hcal concretion.” 
This excellent obfervation will account for the frequency of zeolites in many Volcanos, 
fince the water, whether fait or frefh, being ftrongly heated by the fubterraneous fires, 
diffoives the zeolitic fubftances, which it afterwards depofits within the lava, where they 
cryftallize, or remain amorphous, according to drcumftances. 

When the traveller has arrived at the furamit of the Monte della Stufe, he has 
reached, in that part, the confines of the ifland} for he fuddenly perceives the fea, 
about four hundred and fixty feet below him, as near as the eye can meafure. 'faking 
his way to the fouth, he then difeovers feveral warm fprings, which fupply the Baths of 
Lipari, of equal antiquity with the Stoves, but like them now almoffc forfaken ; and, 
proceeding in the fame direction, meets again with a prodigious quantity of dccompofed 
lavas fimifar to thole of the Stoves, exhibiting the fame varying colours, and coated in 
different places with crufts of fulphate of lime. 

When the naturalift confiders, and unites in his mind, thefe prodigious aggregations 
of decompofed lavas, which occupy an area of feveral miles, he will, no doubt, be - 
aftoniflied to find there is any voleanized country in Europe, in which the fulphureous 
vapours, iffuing from fubterranean conflagrations, have ailed through fuch an extenfive 
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fpace. Thofe of Solfatara di Pozzuolo, which have whitened its crater, and which are 
mentioned with a degree of wonder by every writer on that volcano, are certainly in- 
confiderable indeed with refpect to their extent when compared to thefe. Yet of all 
the fulphureous exhalations which mull have fpread themfelves fo widely over the ifland, 
not one now remains in aft ion, except a few very thin fumes that rife from the ground 
near the Stoves. 

I vifited the Stoves three times: the two firft I returned to the city by the fame road 
I went, which is hollowed in the tufa; but the third I took my way back by Campo 
Bianco, and the Monte della Caftagna, whence I proceeded to the high mountain of San 
Angelo. We have already feen that Campo Bianco and the Monte della Caftagna are 
two mountains formed entirely of pumices and glaffes, that is to lay, of vitrified fub- 
ftances * : but how extenfive mult be the roots of thefe fubftances! The declivity of the 
Monte della Stufe, and its ample plain covered with tufa, form, as has been obferved, 
a bed of pumices, mixed a g reat quantity of glaffes and enamels. At about the 
diftance of a quarter of a mile from the.Stoves, towards Campo Bianco, the tufa difap- 
pears, and the pumices remain uncovered, forming a continuation with thofe of Cainpo 
Bianco. I have alfo found them in the road near Mount San Angelo, which contains 
great quantities, and every where they are accompanied with glaffes. It to thefe we 
add the other parts of Lipari in which the fame fubftances abound, I (hall not exagge¬ 
rate if I fay that almoft two thirds of this ifland, which is nineteen miles and a half in 
circuit, are vitrified. 

This immenfe and almoft incredible quantity of vitrifications may, probably, fuggeft 
to the reader the fame idea which arofe in my mind when I fir ft viewed thefe places : 
that the fire which has afted on them muff have been extremely powerful. This idea 
certainly appears very natural. But fubfequent experience has taught me that this in- 
tenfe heat is not neceffary for the produftion of this great accumulation of vitreous bo¬ 
dies bv fubterranean fires. It is certain that the production of pumices, enamels, and 
glaffes^ requires a greater heat than the fimplefufion of lavas, when thefe fubftances de¬ 
rive their origin from the fame bafe; but we fball not find it neceffary that this greater 
heat fhould be extremely violent, if we confider the kinds of /tones from which thefe 
vitrified mountains have been produced. The greater part are feltfpars and petrofftex, 
with fome fmall quantities of horn-ftone. As to the latter, it has already been fhewn, 
that it eafily vitrifies in a glafs furnace with no very vehement fire ; in which, likewife, 
many petrofilices and fome feltfpars are vitrifiablef. It has alfo been feen that the 
glaffes, pumices, and enamels of Lipari are all completely re-fufed in the furnace. It 
appears to me, likewife, that we have pofitive proofs that the volcanic fire was leis vio¬ 
lent than that of the furnace, in the fubftances, as well cryftallized as amorphous, 
which, without having fuffered the lead fufion, are found incorporated in the pumices, 
glaffes, and enamels of Lipari, and which may be perfeftly liquefied in the furnace. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the generative fires of Lipari mu ft, at fome time, 
have been extremely vehement; fince, according to the observations of M. Dotomieu, 
they have even fufed granite, compofed of quartz, feltl’par, and mica, and converted 

it into pumice. ,. „ . , . 

The ancient writers have left us very interefting and inftruftive accounts relative to 
the ftateof the conflagrations which in, and prior to their times had been obferved in 
Stromboli and Vulcano ; and we have made nfe of thein^ when treating of thofe two 
iflands. But we can fay nothing of the ancient fires of Saline, and that chain of rocks, 

| See Chap. V, and Chap. XI. 


* See Chap. XV. 
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which once, probably, made a part of the illand Euonitnos, fince with refpecl to thefe 
antiquity is to ally filent; and we can only infer that the voleanization of thefe two ifiajids 
w r as known to the ancients, from a paffage in Diodorus, who informs us, that all the 
Eoiian ifles were fubjeft to great eruptions of fire, and that their craters and mouths 
were hill vifiblein his time *. With rdpedt to Lipari, very few memorials have been 
preferved of its ancient conflagrations. We are indeed certain of the great antiquity of 
this ifland, and that it exifted before the Trojan war ; fince we learn from Homer that, 
after the taking of Troy, Ulyfics landed there, and was treated w r ith the utmoft urbanity 
and cmiftefy by king Eolus during a whole month, which he continued there t; and 
though we allow to the poet the uiual licence of poetry, it is hill mod certain that he 
could not have named this iflaud, and the city it contained, unlefs they exifted at the 
time he wrote his poem, fince which nearly three thcmkmd years have now elapfed. 
But if we coofult other ancient and credible writers, we (hall find that before bolus, 
Liparus reigned in this ifland, which from him took its name, being before called Me - 
logmUi or, according to others, Mettgunis* 

Another obfervation, likewife, here naturally prefents itfelf. An illand formed by 
depofuions, and the fubfequent retiring of waters, may, in a fhort time, be cultivated 
and inhabited ; but it is not fo with one that is produced by fubterraneous eruptions, 
where the decompofition of volcanized matters is neceflary \ that is to fay, a far longer 
time. If therefore Li pari had inhabitants and cities, and was a cultivated country be¬ 
fore the deft ruction of Troy, it is evident that it mult have exifted many ages prior to 

that event, # # _ 

">From the time, however, that mention is firft made of this ill and in hiftory to the 
prefent day, we may confider it as certain that no true eruption, or current of lava, has 
taken place in it; as, otherwife, it is probable fome memorial would have been preferred 
of it, as well as of thole of Stromboli and Volcano. Ariftotle, indeed, mentions the 
fires burning in Lipari, but adds they were only vifible by night t; and the writers 
who followed him fay nothing more. I hence infer that this illand had attained its full 
formation and fize, before it was known to men, which was not the cafe with Stomboli 
and Volcano. I muft not omit another obfervation. Many of the lavas of Lipari frill 
fcarcely exhibit the lead fign of alteration, efpecially the vitreous, the enamels, and the 
gfaffes 5 though it is evident, from what has been faid above, that thefe bodies muft 
have exifted above three thoufand years* We hence perceive what an adamantine 
temperament, if I may ufe the expreiiion, the fire can bellow on various fubftances, 
fmce they can thus refill the influence of the feafons and of time. 

When I prove the antiquity of Lipari by the authority of Horner, I do not mean to 
confider the other neighbouring iftands as of pofterior date. I am likewife well con¬ 
vinced by the tellimony of hiftory that, except Vulcanello, they were all in exiftence 
in the time of that poet, who probably docs not mention the other Eolian dies becaufe 
Lipari was the largeft, the molt fruitful, and molt generally known, as being the refi- 
Jence and feat of government of king Eolus. 
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CHAP. XVII.— FELICUDA. 


Two bays in this ifland capable of receiving /mail vsfels.—The produQs found there by the 
author, fufficiently prove it volcanic.—■Circuit of it by fea.—Prifniatic lavas falling into 
the jea.—Spacious cavern hoihived in one of thefelavas.—Enquiries relative to its origin. 
—Curious alternation of Jiratasof tuft and lava.—Other prifniatic lavas along the floors. 
—Obfervations relative to them. -—Excurjion into the interior part of the ijiand.—A 
mountain near the centre, higher than the reft, on which is difc&verable the crater of an 
ancient volcano , to which , probably , Felicuda owes its origin.—Conjectures that another 
j t ’mailer volcano exifled at the fummit of a lower mountain.—No other perceivable figns of 
volcanic mouths throughout the whole ijiand.—Qualities of the lavas forming the interior 
part of Felicuda. — Glajfes , pumices , tufas, and puzzolanas festtered over the ijiand .—- 
Puzzolanas and pumices employed by the inhabitants of Felicuda in building .— Ibefub- 
Jlances of which the ijiand is compofed entirely volcanic , except a piece of granite , which 
appears to be natural.—Refections on ibis rock. 


IT yet remains to fpeak of Felicuda and Alicuda, the two extreme iflands of thofe of 
Lipari towards the weft; and I fliall the more willingly undertake the defeription of them, 
as they have not, to my knowledge, been vifited, at lead deferibed, by any other natu- 
ralift ; M. Dolomieu, who was moft capable of examining them, having only feenthem 
at a diftance, as to have touched at them would have led him too far from his intended 


On the 7th of October, in the morning, I fet tail, from Ljpari for Felicuda, diftant 
from the former ifland twenty-three miles, and arrived therein four hours. This ifland 
is not provided with a port; but it has two bays, one on the fouth, and the other on 
the north-eaft fide, fufficient for the reception of final! veflels, and io fituated, that 
though the wind Jhould render the entrance into one of them difficult, it will be eafy to 
get into the other: both of them are likewife fnfficiently flickered by a mountain. 

I landed in the bay on the north-eaft fide, and. In the firft place, applied myfeli to 
difeover of what materials the ifland was formed; and foon difeovered mconteftable 
proofs that it is truly volcanic. Not only is the fliore of this bay lined with lava; but, 
Jhaving in the courfe of the day proceeded farther up on the fouth-eaft fide of the ifland, 
I found among the earth offoinc fields a confiderable quantity of pumices, glafles and ena¬ 
mels, which products 1 fhall feparately deferibe when I come to treat of the internal part 


Being thus fully convinced of the ancient exigence of fire in this ifland, 1 determined, 
the next day, to make the circuit and examine the fliores of it in the fame manner as 

I had proceeded in the other iflands. .. . . . 

Felicuda is nine miles in circumference. I began the circuit of it _ by examining the 
lavas that border the fmall bay which I entered. Thefe have for their bafe the reltfpar, 
which is of a fcaly confiftence, a light grey colour, not very compact, but giving a. ew 
fparks with fteel and attracting the magnetic needle. Within its fubftance are included 
needles of black and fibrous Ihoerl, and fmall pieces of feltfpar, whicn are ca.ily dil- 
trnguilhable from the bale by their whitenefs, femi-tranfparence, and km re. A part or 
the 5 fliores of the bay are compofed of this lava with deep Allures running lengtrmile, as 
we lee in many other lavas. A number of round vacuities are likewile obicrvable m it. 
They are of confiderable depth, and give it the appearance of a honey-comb, i rather 
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incline to afcribe them to the action of elaflic gafeous fubftances, when the lava was in a 
Hate of fufion, than to conofions produced by the influence of the atmofphere or any 
external agent. It is certain that the air of the fea will greatly corrode many foflil fuh- 
flances lituated in its vicinity ; and I have witneffed extraordinary effects from its aflion 
on many low rocks, on the fliore of the Mediterranean, near Genoa, and efpedalty at 
Porto Venere, the Golfo della Spezia, and at Lerici. 1 havealfo frequently obferved the 
external part of many towers and maritime buildings very much injured on that fide 
which fronts the water, r ihe city of Commachio in the territory of Ferrara, perhaps, 
furniflies feme of the molt complete examples of fuch effefts. It is fituated in the 
mid ft of fait lakes; and its porticos and edifices are fo much corroded and damaged by 
the air, that they are obliged to undergo periodical repairs at the end of no very long 
time, as I obferved with furprife during a fliort flay which I made there in Odtober 1792. 
The fea-air, however, does not aft thus on every foflil f'ubftance indifferently, but, with 
refpeft to ttones, feems principally to attack the carbonates of lime; though not all of 
thefe, as appears from the hardlftrian marble with which the fupeib palaces and fump- 
tuous edifices of Venice are built, and which remains uninjured for a long feries of years* 
1 likewife obferve that volcanic ftony fubftances are little, or not at all, injured by the 
air of the fea; and I am the more confirmed in my opinion that the incavations in the 
litoral lava of which I am now fpeaking muff be attributed to the action of aeriform 
gafes, and not to that of the fea air, from obferving the fame, likewife, in the fettfpar, a 
fione much lefs liable to this kind of alteration than many others. 

After having made thefe obfervations, I left the bay, and began to coaff the ifland 
towards the left, on the northern fide. I had fcarcely proceeded one hundred and" 
fifty paces when I met with a rock of lava, about thirty feet high, and equally broad, 
rifing ahnofl: perpendicularly from the water. This rock prefented a novelty 1 had not 
before obferved in the liolian ifles. r Ihis was a number of prifms into which the lava 
divided before it plunged into the fea. The importance of this objeft induced me to 
bring my boat clofe under the rock, that I might make the neceflary obfervations with 
more certainty and fecurity. 

About twelve feet above the level of the fea the rock is fmooth and prefents an equal 
furtace; but fomewhat lower it begins to be furrowed with narrower longitudinal ex¬ 
cavations, which defeend to the edge of the water, and form'prifms with three unequal 
lides, the fide behind remaining att iched to the rock, or, to fpeak more properly, form¬ 
ing one continued whole with it. Thefe prifms continue to preferve their form under 
the water, of which 1 had indubitable proof. The fea, though then calm, had a 
flight roughnefs towards the rock, to allay which I poured into it fame olive oil, which 
I always carried with me in thefe excurfions to calm the lefler waves of the fea, and thus 
enable myfelf to perceive fubaqueous bodies at a certain depth as circumftances might 
require. By thefe means I difeovered that the prifms were Iinmerfed in the fea to the 
depth of fome feet. The breadth of fome of the prifms was a foot and a half, but that 
of others lefs. 

This prifmatic lava merits to be very accurately deferibed, fince, in profecuting my 
voyage along the fhore of Felicuda, I met with it in feveral other places, and fhall again 
have occafion to mention it. Its bafeis a horn ftone of the black colour of iron, and 
fo compact that the fmalleft bubble is not perceivable in it; it muff, therefore, be claffed 
among the heavy lavas. The edges of the thinnefl: flakes of it are tranfparent, and give 
Iparks with fteel. Its fragments are amorphous, and receive a poUfh, but without 
Itiftre. It attracts the magnetic needle at about the diftance of three lines. The 
powder of this lava is cineritious, and impalpable, and attaches to the finger. In it are 

8 contained 
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contained various grains of amorphous feltfpar, and a greater number of finally long, 
rhomboidal fcoerls. 

The product of this lava in the furnace is a hard enamel, of the colour of pitch, and 
full of bubbles- The tekfpars it contains remain refractory. It is to be remarked, that 
this enamel does not iofe the magnetic virtue- 

The place where this rock hangs over the fea is called Fila di Sncca - Beyond it the 
(here of theifland, which continues to have a fteep deferit into the fea, offers only com¬ 
mon lavas, except one fpecies which has fome rude appearance of prifms, that affume a 
more diffintf form near the furface of the water. 

Still farther, at a place called Saccagne^ a number of fmall rocks rife above the fur- 
face of the water ; one of which is called II PerciaU , becaufe it is perforated in the mid¬ 
dle, and the opening is wide enough to admit fmall veffels to pafs through* The forms 
of prifms arediffinctly diicernible in thefe rocks* 

At the dHhmce of fifty paces farther, a fpacious cavern opens in the lava of the fliore ; 
nn object highly interefting and beautiful in the eyes of the vole an iff- It is called the 
Grom del Bove Marino (or Grotto of the fea-ox), perhaps hearnfe it was once the re¬ 
treat of fom e phoca or feal, as in the Lipari iffands, and many other places, the phocse 
are called iea-calves. I he mouth of this cavern, in the Upper part, is oval, and is 
lixty feet in breadth, and above forty in height- The mouth opens into a kind of 
porch which leads into a fpacious hall two hundred feet long, or nearly, one hundred 
and twenty broad, and fixty-five high- This hall terminates the cavern- I he fea en¬ 
ters it; and as its force is broken by the narrownefs of the entrance, fmall barks when 
furprifed by a ltonn may there find flielter- 

Some may perhaps wifh to enquire, whether the roof of this cavern prefents any of 
thofe ftalaftical concretions which are obfervable in many other excavations in mountai¬ 
nous countries, No fuch concretions are to be feen ; the (lone of which it is formed 
being evidently not of an aqueous but an igneous, that is, a lava diffinguifhed by the 
following characters: 

Its bafe is fhoerl in the mafs; it is moderately porous, 2nd therefore rather light j 
but gives fparks with fteel. It is unequal in the fraftures, has a fome what argillaceous 
odour, and attracts the magnetic needle at the diftance of half a line- It is of a grey 
colour; but in terfperfed with white, finning, rhomboidal feltfpars. I heir fplendour is 
diminiftied in the furnace; but their whitenefs appears heightened from the black colour 
acquired by the enamel produced by the fufion of the lava, which is opakc and ex¬ 
tremely full of bubbles. The fufion, inftead of diminifhing or deftroying, rather in- 
ereafes its magnetifm* 

This lava, which forms the large cavern, defends almoft perpendicularly into the fea, 
and there alfumes the form of prifms, but larger than thofe before deferibed. It is 
worthy of remark, that thefe prifms, though in their lower part they fink deep into the 
water, do not rife above it, in their upper, more than eight or nine feet. 

But in what manner are we to explain the origin of this cavern ? How great mult 
have been the violence of the waves of the fea, to form by fl jw corrofion fo yaft an ex¬ 
cavation within this raafs of lava! To this caule I cannot content to ascribe it, princi¬ 
pally for this reafon, among others that might be adduced, but which I omit for brevity, 
that no fooner has the water entered the mouth of the cavern but it Soles all its force; 
befides that the hardnefs of this lava is fuch, that it does not eafiiy yield to the ftroke 
of the waves- I incline rather to think it the efFeft of the afticR of the gafes in the 
kva at the time it was in a ft ate of fluidity ; as we have examples at Etna of caverns in¬ 
comparably deeper produced by a fimikr caufe* 

Immediately 
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Immediately beyond the Grotta del Bove Marino, we meet with a mixture of tufa and 
lava, which merits feme attention from the curious alternation of ics flrata. They are 
found on a high precipice which defeends into the fea, the fur race of which is covered 
with a tufaceous foil, refting on a bed of lava, above another of tufa, and fo fuccef- 
lively, that in a rent made in the precipice by the waters we may number eleven ft rata 
or beds of tufa, and as many of interpofed lava* It appears, therefore, that the fire 
and water, by their repeated a£tion, have produced this mixture of lavas and tufas. 

The lava of the eleven beds h of die fame kind, that is, of a horn-(lone bafe, and con¬ 
taining, as ufual, fhoerls and feltfpars. It has an earthy afpect, a blackifh colour, and 
a ftrong argillaceous odour. It moves the magnetic needle at the diflance of two lines, 
and the enamel into which it is changed in the furnace has the opacity and blacknefs of 
pitch, and its magnetifm is greater than that of the lava before fufion. 

The beds of tufa, like wife, do not effentially differ from each other. They are an 
ill-kneaded mixture of lumps of argillaceous earth, more or Lefs tinSured with yellow 
oxyde of iron, which earth is eafily pulverable. "With it are mixed numerous fhoerls, 
that from the foftnefs of the bafe may be fcp-a rated entire, which they fearcely ever can 
be in the lava. Notwithftanding, however, the facility with which they may be de¬ 
tached, it is difficult to determine their cryftallijsation, not merely from their extreme 
minurenefs, for feme of them are two lines in length, but from their being fearcely 
ever found fingle, almoft every one being a group of aggregated fhoerls. When one, 
however, is found fingle and detached, it appears to be an hexagonal prifm terminated 
fay two trihedral pyramids. They are black, fhining in the recent fractures, and are 
fomewhat fibrous; in fine, they perfectly referable in their ftru£ture the fhoerls incor¬ 
porated in lavas. 

The tufa, after remaining two or three hours in the furnace, affumes a red colour, 
and become hard ; its magnetifm is likewife ftrong, though before it was fearcely per¬ 
ceptible. A longer continuance in the fame fire reduces it to a porous feoria, which 
does not lofe its inagnefifm, and the black colour ir acquires renders more confpictious 
a number of white feltfpars which before were not difcernible in the tufa* The fhoerls 
are ferni-vitrified, and affume a yellowifti tinge«- 

In the remainder of my circuit round the ifland, till I r returned to the place whence 
I fet out, I obferved no other interefting objects, excepting a long traft of prifmatic 
lavas, fimilar to thofe I have already deferibed*. 

1 flvdll conclude what I have to fay on thefe prifmatic lavas, which occupy a confider- 
able part of the fhore of the ifland, u ith the following remarks : 

Flrft. Thefe priftns have never more than three faces, one of which always remains 
adherent to the lava. 

Secondly. Their direction is never oblique or tranfverfe,, but, without exception* 
perpendicular to the fea. 

Thirdly. They are not articulated, as they have been obferved to be in fome vol¬ 
canic countries, especially on Mount Etna, but form one continued line. 

Fourthly* In their lower extremity they defeend within the water, and, in their 
upper, rife fome feet above the level of the fea. 

Fifthly. Thefe prifmatic lavas have for their bafe, either the horn-ft one or flioerl 
in the miffs. 

I fliall now proceed to deferibe the obje£b which appeared to merit notice in the in¬ 
terior part of Felicuda* This ifland, when feen from the fea, at a Hi tie diflance, has 
the appearance of a number of mountains heaped together; one of which, fituated in 
the centre, is much higher than the reft, riling perhaps half a mile above the level of 
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the fea» After having examined the bafe or fhore of the ifiand, 1 proceeded:, therefore, 
to the fummit of this mountain, taking my way towards the t-afi, as, on that fide, tiie 
road is loft difficult. The afcenr is not one of -the molt fatiguing; for, though we 
meet with fteep precipices In forne parts of it, they are prefendy fucceeded by gentle 
declivities, which relieve wearinefs and reftore ftrength. 

When I had reached the fummit of the central mountain, T perceived that itinclofed 
a capacious hollow called Fojja delle Feld (the ditch of fern), becaufc it formerly was 
-overgrown with that plant; though when 1 was-there it had been all rooted up, with the 
intention of fowing corn the next fpring. This hollow is about half a mile in circuit, 
the ftdes approach as they defcend, and its depth is not more than forty feet. Thefe 
circumftances fufliciently prove that this was the ancient crater of the volcano; and 
that, perhaps, or rather without doubt, this was the fir ft, which, by its eruftations, 
contributed to the formation of Felicuda. 

It is likewife to be obferved, that the external part of this crater correfponds to the 
internal; that it is a truncated cone; that its lavas, parting as from a centre, have di¬ 
verged like rays down the fides of the mountain, while thefe on the fide towards the 
north-weft have poured rapidly into the fea. The propofal to low com in this hollow 
argues that it mull be earthy, as it really is. It is formed of a half pulverulent tula, 
under which, however, the lava is difcoverable. 

Three ridges rife on this mountain, one of which defeends to the fouth ; and, at 
about half way up, joins another mountain. The fecond of thefe ridges has its direc¬ 
tion to the eaft, and the third to the weft. From this fummit I had a complete view of 
Felicuda, and looked round me with attention to fee if I could difeover the figns of any 
other crater. I thought I could difeern the veftiges of one to the fouth-eaft, and, after¬ 
wards repairing to the fpot, was more confirmed in my opinion. I found a hill about 
half as high as‘the mountain already deferibed, and about two miles in circuit. It is 
ilolated on every fide, and has the figure of a broken cone, truncated at the top, where 
it finks into a.cavity growing narrower towards the bottom, which appears to be the 
relics of an ancient crater. Scattered pieces of various lavas, half-buried in an earth* 
tufa, occupy the cavity of this hill, and its external fides are formed of a number of 

C ^ Except^t hefcT two craters, of the laft of which I have exprefied myfelf with fome 
doubt I know not of any throughout the whole ifiand j as I (hall not venture pofi- 
tivelv’to con fid er as fuch a number of cavities, hollows, and caverns which we meet 
within various places, fuch appearances not being fulficient to charaftepfe a volcanic 


The principal lavas of the fliore of Felicuda have already been deferibed fingly : it is 
now neceflarv to fpecify thofe which form the internal and more elevated parts of the 
iPand Thefe, as far as I was able to difeover, during the ftay of five days which f 
made’ there, may be reduced to three kinds, if we omit thofe which are merely va- 


The bare of the fir ft is a horn-ftone of a colour between a black and a grey, of a frac¬ 
ture evidently brilliant, without any appearance of pores, and which gives (parks copi- 
ouflv with ft eel. The pieces into which it breaks have no determinate form do not 
refufe a tolerable poliih, and move the magnetic needle at the diltance of a line and 
three fourths. Minute grains of quartz, numerous fcales of feltlpar, and extremely 

fmall and brilliant needles of flioerl are incorporated in this lava. 

The furnace fufes the fhoerls, but not the quartz and the fc.Eipars 7 and the lava is 
changed foto a black, frothy, and opake enamel. 


This 
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This lava extremely refembles the prifmatic lava defcribed above ; though it has 
not that regular configuration. 

The lava of the fecond fpecies is likewife of the horn-ftonc bafe ; not very hard nor 
heavy ; of a cinereous and earthy afpect, without pores, attaches (lightly to the infide of 
the lip, and emits an argillaceous odour. The ihoerls it contains are rhomboidal, fcaly, 
and of a violet colour. 

In the furnace it is only fuftcned, and* the (hoerls remain entire. 

The third fpecies has for its bafe flioeri in the mafs. It is black without pores, ra¬ 
ther heavy, and of a granular fracture. 

The heterogeneous ft ones which are mixed with the fubftance of this lava, are of 
three kinds : fmali irregular quartzofe particles, which, from their wbitenefs, are tnoft 
confpicuous; a few minute feltfpars, and numerous rhomboidal Ihoerls, of a dark violet 
colour, and remarkable for their fize, fome of them extending to feven lines. 

The feltfpars and quartzofe grams are refractory in the furnace ; though their bafe is 
eafily fuftble, and produces a fliining, opake, and porous enamel. 

The internal part of the iOand, as far at lead as appears from the furface, is com- 
pofed of thefe three lavas and their varieties; which lavas form currents, that, from 
their great antiquity do not exhibit thofe tumors, wavings, and inequalities, which are 
obfervable in recent lavas, or thofe of a moderate age. The fame antiquity is, likewife, 
probably the reafon why in Felicuda we do not find fcorian or fcoriaeeous lavas; thefe 
ufually from their flight and feeble texture, and from their lying on the furface of the 
current, being the fir ft which are altered and deftroyed. 

When treating of Lipari, I remarked the great effefts which have been produced on 
the products of that ifland by the fulphureous acid exhalations. The contrary is to be 
obfcrved of Felicuda, there not being a fingle lava which exhibits the leaft fign of their 
influence ; though they all bear the marks of the injuries of time and of the atmofphem 
So much have I found them changed, efpecially near the furface, that had I not broken 
up the lavas to the depth of feme feet, a practice to which I had accuftomed myfelf 
in thefe refearches, I ihouid frequently have taken the fame lava for others lpecifically 
different. 

Having thus defcribed the different kinds of lavas of this ifland, it will now be proper 
to proceed to treat of the other volcanic fubftances it contains, Among thefe are the 
tufas, which are found in great abundance in other parts of the ifland befide thofe above 
defcribed, In general they are pulverulent, light, fpungy, of an argillaceous nature, 
and greedily imbibe water. The places in w'hich they are found, are the only parts of 
the ifland which the inhabitants can render produ£Hve by cultivation. 

It is among the tufas that we difeover glaffes and pumices. We will treat of thefe 
two fubftances feparately, beginning with the firft. 

I have already laid, that l had fcarcely landed in Felicuda before I discovered feveral 
pieces of volcanic glafs, In my fubfequent refearches, I afterwards difeovered that this 
glafs was not found among the lavas, but in the cultivated earth of the fields. The 
peafants of thofe parts confirmed the truth of this obfervation, and, finding I was in 
fearch of this fubftance, brought me more of it than was neceflary, which they colle&ed 
in the fields where they worked. As I was not, however perfectly fatisfied with this firft 
obfervation, I directed them to dig a deep trench in one of the fields which raoft 
abounded in fperimens of this fubftance, with a view to try if I could difeover a vein, 
thefe being only detached pieces. The trench they dug was eight feet deep and five in 
breadth. For the depth of two feet I found only a tufaceous., earth, containing foine 
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of thefe vitreous pieces. At a greater depth the virgin tufa appeared, untouched by 
the ploughfiiare, or any ruftic inRmtnent. This tufa likewife furnilhed a fimilar giafs, 
but always in detached pieces; nor was any difference perceivable in the nature of thefe 
products, on continuing the refeareh to the bottom of the trench, where the tufa was 
It ill found. 

It appears, therefore, that the giafs in the ploughed fields had its feat in the tufa; 
though it cannot be affirmed with certainty, that it was thrown out from the mouth of 
the volcano in the fame Rate in which it is"now feen; fince it is only found in plates or 
flakes, and with thofe points and {harp angles, thofe cutting edges and waving ftreaks, 
which we obferve in giafs, whether volcanic or .factitious, when it has been broken and 
divided into fragments by a hammer, or other heavy body. Tv muff therefore concl ude, 
that after the lubterranean conflagrations had reduced the ftony lubflance to giafs, this 
giafs has been thus broken and lhivered by fome convuifion of the earth, or by fotne 

violent and tumultuary agent. . 

larger pieces urc about fives inclics and a half and two in thickncls. Many 
of them are not inferior in clearnefs arid brilliancy to the fineft and brighteft glaffes of 
Lipari : others are lefs tranfparent, and of a cineritious, or grey colour ; while others 
are almoft entirely opake; and thefe approach nearer to the nature of enamels than to 
that of crlaffes. They are all, however, extremely compact, and will readily give fparks 
with Reel, and cut common artificial giafs. Several ot thefe pieces contain within them 
■fmall white particles, which have been obferved and deferibed in many of the glafles of 
Lipari, which particles indicate that that the glaffes containing them is not !o perfectly 
vitrified as the refi. We alfo find pieces, though they are rare, the one halt of which 
is a very black giafs, and the other a Ample lava. The lava, which thus forms a whole 
with the giafs, is of a cineritious, colour, and, as appears from fome analyfes which I 

have made of it, is of a petrofiliceous bafe. . 

This <riafs, like other volcanic glaffes, changes in the furnace mlo a vitreous ootn. 

It now remains to fpeak of the pumices, which are likewife envelop-d m thefe tufas. 
Thefe never form large maffes, but are always found in detached pieces, of rather a 
fmall fize, the largeR rarely exceeding the bignefs of the olofed hand. In general ihey 
are more plentiful than the glaffes, and among the tufas of uncultivated {daces, it is only 
necoffary to remove the furface to find them by hundreds. During my Ray at Fdicuda 
Trefided in a place called La Valle della Chiefa (or the Valley of the Church) 1 his is 
a fmall plain, on the eaR fide of the ifland, m which Rand the parfonage-houfe and the 
church, two indifferent buildings, fuitable to the poverty of the country. This p.ace, 
as likewife a fpacious declivity to the fouth, abounded with pumices, both on the fuilace 
of the tufas, and below the furface, wherever they were dug into. 

Thefe pumices are of two kinds; the one cellular, extremely friable fibrous, and 
which float on the water; and the other compel, heavy, without pores, and of afmooth 
fra £1 ore • but which yet poffefs all the true charafters of pumice. Some are of a t«. - 
dilh colour, others yellowilh, and many afh-grey. All are plentifully furmflied with ex- 

'TnXoutnJT:: Vulcano I h,-e M>a.. Wtad * f»eU 

finer in the furnace, and being transformed into an ebullient produft, as is al.noit alway s 
the cafe with glaffes and compaft enamels, they become of lefs bulk, lofe theii pores, if 
they had any before, or at leaft contract, and therefore become heavier. The piefen 
pumices do not differ in this refpeft from thofe of \ ukano ; and the enamel \ ich 
they produce in the furnace has a black and Alining ground, interfperfed with whmfli 
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foots Which are feltfpars, that, having loft their luftre and transparency, are become 
white. This enamel puts the magnetic needle in' motion at the diftance of a tuli line, 
not with (landing that it had no fenfible effect on it when m the (late of pumice. 

There is no reafon to fuppofe that thefe pumices have ever formed currents, both 
becaufe they are always found in detached pieces, and becaufe their fores have not that 
direaion which is ufually obfervablc in pumices that have flowed m the manner of lavas. 
The ficure of the pores in pumices that have flowed, is ufually more or lets oblong ; 
whereas in the pumices of Felicuda(I mean the cellular) the pores are almoft always or¬ 
bicular We muft therefore conclude that they have been thrown out from tne mouths 
of volcanos; to’which the globofe figure of many of them « perfe&ly confonant 

I fliould efteem my account of the different produftions of this ifland very defeftive, 
were I not to mention another which ftill more confirms its volcanization : I mean the 
puzzolana found here in feveral places, and which, when carefully examined is found 
to be a mixture of minute fragments of pumices tufas, and lavas, i he inhabitants of 
Felkuda make ufe of it, as alfc the pumice, in building their houfes, m the following 
manner: they bring carbonates of lime (calcareous earths) from Sicily, and burn them 
in furnaces, which are crcfted for greater convenience on the fea-fliore; and at the end 
of forty hours an excellent lime is produced. One-third of this and two-thirds of puz¬ 
zolana mixed together with water, form a cement which unites and binds the pieces of 
lava hereufed inftead of bricks and ftones ; and to give, as they affirm a greater 
ftrength and folidity to the cement, they mix with it pounded pumice of their own 

C °r:i; are ufcd as materials for the building of houfes, not only by the inhabitants of 
Felicuda, but by thofe of all the other Eolian ifles, each ufmg thofe of their own ifland ; 
and it is the practice, not only in the country but even the citie-s, to build with fuch 
ftones as the environs afford, efpecially when they are mountainous. I therefore, 
wherever I went, conftantly examined the materials of which the villages, towns, and 
cities through which I paffed were built; which frequently afforded me a light and di- 
reftion in my enquiries relative to the foffil fubftances of thofe countries. 

On reviewing the different volcanic bodies which I met with at Felicuda, we (hall find 
that they confift of glaffes, pumices, tufas, puzzolana, and lavas with a bafe of lhaerl, 
feltfnar in the mafs, or horn- ft one. The ifland at prefent exhibits no indication of fub- 
terranean fire, and even thofe figns which are uncertain and equivocal are wanting ; 

fuch, for inftance, as warm fprings. . , , . • , r -ru 

In the various excurfions I made, I was particularly attentive to obferve if by acci- 
dent I fhould meet with any body not volcamzed, and found one only of this defcnption. 
This was a piece of detached granite, lying on the Ihore near the Grotta del Bov Marino. 
Its elements were of the molt common kind} nuca, fehfpar, and quartz. ^he mica 
was partly black, and partly white and filvery} both forming groups in which t le black 
predominated. The quartz was in frnall femi-tranfparent maffes, of a vitreous and 
brilliant frafture, foft to the touch, and of a colour between a blue and a white. 1 he 
fj‘r“ " W hich in quantity exceeded the two other principles, and therefore mu ft be 
coufidered as the bafe of die Hone, was in (mail maffes of unequal furface lamellar in 
the fractures, tranlparent in the angles, and of a changeable milky ^hitenefs. Neither 
of the three principles has a determinate form of cryftalhzatmn. I think I (halt not be 
miitaken if I afferr, that this granite has not fuffered the acopn o. ue fire. In a 
continuance of a quarter of an hour in the furnace produced ra it fo great an a.teiation, 
that every part of it was fenfibly changed. The mica became pulverable, the q^ x- 
tremely friable and full of cracks, and, lofing its tranfparency and vitreous br, fe^cy, 
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became entirely White. The feltfpar like wife contracted a confulerable friability, lofmg 
at the fame time its changeable colour, and becoming whiter. It is not therefore extra- 
ordinary that a flight blow with a hammer fliould now break this ftone into fmall pieces; 
though before it would only (trike off at inoft a Angle fragment. Whenexpofed to the 
furnace for feveral days fucceflively, the quartz and mica did not fufe; and the feltfpar 
only exhibited at the angles, a beginning of fufion, which made it appear as it were unc¬ 
tuous. This experiment is perfectly agreeable to many others which I made in the 
furnace on the granites treated of in Chap, XXL We muft therefore conclude, that 
this piece of granite was thrown out untouched from fome volcano in the ifland; or, 
which appears more probable, that it is adventitious to it; for it is to be obferved, that 
It was nor found in the interior part of the ifland, but on the beach, where it had been 
beaten, and had irs corners fmoothed by the waves. Were I to indulge conje&ure, I 
fliould incline to fuppofe it might have been brought by the fea from Capo Melazzo in 
Sicily, or that vicinity, which is only fifty-four miles dillant from Felicuda, and where 
immeiife maffes of fimilar granite are found *. 


CHAP. XVIII. — ALICUDA. 

Danger to which the author was expofed, in a tempcfi, or. his pajfige from Felicuda to All - 
cuda.—Pumices and glafj'es found in the latter ifland,—Examination of the coaf ,f . • 
cud a,—Several rocks formed of detached globes of lava.—Enquiries relative to the ■ ' ..a 
of thefe globes.—Confirmation of the uncertainty of any opinions formed relative the 
greater or lefs antiquity of lavas, from the more or lefs fenfdde deco?npoJition timy m, r have 
undergone.—Ifolated maffes of porphyry, -which exhibit nojigns of having been a:., j by' 
volcanic fire.—Lavas of another kind.—Sheer Is of a greenijh blue colour contained in all 
thefe lavas.—The coafi of Alicuda more rugged and threatening than that of any other of 
the Eolian ifies.—No mouth of any ancient crater in the fides of the ifland.—The appear¬ 
ance of a true crater found only at the fitmmit.—Lavas in the interior part f the if land 
fimilar to thofie of the floores.—Improbability that Felicuda and Allcuda once firmed a Jingle 
conical mountain, the fide of •which has been opened and feparaied by the fea, as M. Dole - 
viieu has fuppofed.—Reafons for believing that each was originally a Jeparate ifland.— 
Thefe two ijlands no longer manifeft any Jlgns of a£lual fire.—The filcnce of the ancients 
relative to their fiery eruptions, a proof that they muji have long ceafed to burn. 

ON the 13th of Ofitober, at fun-rife, I left Felicuda, in a fmall bark, with four rowers, 
which was fleered by the parifh-prieft of Felicuda, who had the character of a (kilful 
featnan. We failed before a moderate eaft wind: the Iky was clear, the fea fmooth, 
and we flattered ourfelves we fliould foon reach the place of our deftination, as the dif- 
tance between thefe two fmall iflands is not more than ten miles. But fcarcely were 
we half way, when the wind began to increafe fo that we were obliged to reef our fail, 
which it was dangerous to carry full; yet ftill we made more way than before; and the 
wind blowing with greater violence, and driving us rapidly towards Alicuda, from which 
we were now not far diftant, endaagered our being fliipwrecfced on the fliore. Bays or 
harbours are things unknown in this ifland, and our bark driving before the wind, it was 
to be feared, might foon dafli againfl: a rock, or run upon a land-bank; and we had the 


* See Cliap. XII. 
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lefs hope of being able to avoid this danger* as our failors, from unpardonable negli¬ 
gence* had not brought with them any anchor. 

The fea, in the mean time, ran very high ; and the waves, which would not perhaps 
have given much alarm to a large ihip, were very formidable to our little veffel, which 
they broke over from fide to fide, and from ftern to prow, whirling it round with their 
violence j while the danger of being wrecked continually increafed by our approaching 
the ifland, notwithftanding all the exertions we could make with our oars to keep off it. 
Our failors, however, did not entirely abandon themfelves tu defpair, but confulted whe¬ 
ther it would be lefs dangerous to yield to the violence of<the waves, and endeavour to 
run the bark on fome /and-bank joining to the fhore $ or, avoiding the ifland, to adven¬ 
ture out to fea, and commit themfelves to the mercy of the winds. 

In tliis defperate fituation, we perceived five men baltily defeendmg from the emi¬ 
nences of Alicuda, and approaching the fhore, which they quickly reached , when one 
of them called to us in a voice which might be dillinftly heard not with flan ding the noife 
of the waves, advifing us not to be terrified, but to endeavour to keep where we were, 
and he would exert his utmoft efforts to deliver us from the danger by which we were' 
threatened. 

This perfon, as I afterwards found, was the pariflvprieft of Alicuda, who perceiving 
from a diftance the fituation in which we were, had haftened with four of the iOanders 
to give usaffiftance. He had brought with him a ftrong pulley, which, w r hen fixed on 
the fhore, was to receive a rope, by means of which the veffel might be drawn upon the 
land. But to effect this, it was neceffary to form a kind of inclined plane on the fhore, 
along which the boat might be drawn ; which was foon done, with the fpadesand (hovels 
that had been provided for the purpofe. 

We were not more than fifteen feet from the land, and by ineeffantly plying our oars, 
made every effort to avoid approaching it nearer. We were obliged, at the lame time, 
continually to bale the water out of the boat, to prevent its finking ; which was the con¬ 
tinual employment of myfelf and my fervant, the failors being entirely occupied in ufing 
the oars. A rope coiled up was now thrown on fhore by one of the failors, and, after 
two or three unfuccefsful attempts, caught by the perfons on the beach and pafled 
through the pulley ; while the failor drew it tight, and fattened it to the prow of the 
bark. We now committed ourfelves to the firft wave that rolled upon the fhore ; and, 
the five iOanders pulling the rope with all their force, we were drawn with the bark up 
the (helving declivity they had made: but the wave on its return dafhing impetuoufly 
againfl the prow, drove us again into the fea \ and fb violent was the (hock, that the rope 
broke, and we loft all hope of getting fafe on fhore. At this unfortunate and unexpected 
accident the good prieft ft ruck his hand againft his forehead, from vexation and difap- 
pointment, and our confter nation was extreme. 

We had now refolved to keep off from the iftand, and brave the fury of the winds- 
and the waves in the open Tea, whatever might be the event: but from this we were dlf- 
fuaded by thefe iilanders, who affured us it was impoffible fo fmall and crazy a boat as 
ours fhoujd long refift the violence of the ftorm in the wide fea \ but that it muft either 
overfet, or bilge and fink* They advifed us rather to coaft the ifland towards the north, 
where we might poffibly find fonfo fmall inlet, where we might be lefs expofed to the 
waves ; promifing us that they would proceed the fame way along the fhore, and afford 
us every affiftance in their power. This advice we followed, and bearing up to the 
north, without Handing far from the fhore, in about half an hour met with a cavity in 
a rock which, from being winding, was not much expofed to the agitation of the waves* 
Into this we happily carried our bark without damage, and landed, with the affiftance 
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of the worthy priefi: and the perfons with him, towards whom I fhall feel the warmed 
fenfations of gratitude while life (hall remain. He treated us when on lhore with the 
utmoft kindnefs and hofpitality; and when 1 had prefehted to him the circular letter I 
had received from the bifhop of Lipari, (in which I was warmly recommended to the 
parifli-priefts of thofe iflands, who were requefted to furnifh me with every afliftance 
neceflary for my philofophical refearches during my flay*) he redoubled his civility, of¬ 
fering to ferve me in every manner in his power; and his whole conduct fufliciently 
evinced the fincerity of his offers. 

It was not yet noon by fome hours when we landed in Alicuda, but the.fatigue I had 
undergone prevented my having any inclination to begin my refearches that day; and 
the following night I flept in the bark, which had been drawn on fiioru; my deliverer 
(for fo I may juftly call the good priefi of this ifland) having lent me a mattrefs and a 
coverlet to defend me from the moifture of the night, as 1 was too much fatigued to 
af'cend to his habtiaton, which was fituated half way up the mountainous ifland. He 
Jikewife hofpitably invited nie to {hare with him the provisions of his frugal table, and 
fome bottles of excellent malmfey of Lipari, which revived my fpirits and reftored my 
ftrength. 

I remained at Alicuda two days (the 14th and 15th of Oftober), daring which I fuffi- 
■ciently gratified my curiofitv, and acquired a fatisfadci) knowledge of the nature of 
the ifland. The obfervation of the ancient Grecian phitc >pher is well known, who hav¬ 
ing been driven by a tempeft on the coaft of Rhodes, and wi h great difficulty reached 
the land, feeing certain geometrical figures traced in the fluids, immediately exclaimed, 
I perceive the vefiiges of men : I, in like manner, the moment 1 fet foot on the lhore of 
Alicuda and furveyed it, might have exclaimed, 1 perceive the veftiges of fire. Thefe 
were the pumices, glaffes, and enamels, which prefented themfelves to my view on the 
.parts and fides of Alicuda, and which it is unnecefiary particularly lo defcribe, fince they 
entirely refemble thofe of Felicuda, and are found like them mingled with tufacecus 

fubfhnees. . ■ , _ „ 

Of the two days which I allotted to toy refearches m Alicuda, I fet apart the lint to 

examine its circumference byfea, the night preceding the 14th of October having been 
fufficiemly calm to permit me to make the citcuit of it in my boat without danger. 

I fhall here, therefore, fpecify the principal products 1 difeovered during my circuit 
round the fnore of the ifland, this being the part which, more than any other, mult ra- 
tcreft the philofophical naturalift. I fhall not name the places where l found them, 
iince mo of the inhabitants who accompanied me were unable to affign any names by 
which they were known; the different parts of the lhore of the ifland having m fact no 
fixed names: I fhall only indicate their difiances from the place whence I fet out. 

At the diftance of forty paces from that part of the ifland which fronts the eaff, we 
begin to find, as we turn towards the north, entire rocks formed of globes or a blackifh 
Java, with a petrofiliceous bafe, which, though porous, is heavy from the compactnds 
'of the folid parts, which have a little luftre, are very hard, and m their fradures affect 
the conchoidal figure ; they move the magnetic needle at the diftance of more than a 
.line, and rive fparks tolerably freely with fieri, 'lhe petrofiliceous lubfiance contains 
a few feltlpars, and a confiderable number of fhoerls. Thefe globes of lava are of va¬ 
rious fixes, fome of them being a foot in diameter. They are detaciied, and are never 
found in ftrata, but only in large accumulated heaps. . 

To what caufe can we aferibe the divifion of this lava, and its conformation m the 
manner deferibed ? I at firfi imagined that its figure might be the con Sequence ot the 
agitation of the lea, when its waters reached to a greater height; as thefe accumulations 
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of globes are now fome poles above its level. In fa&, in my maritime excurfions round 
the other Kolia n ifles, and at Etna, 1 have frequently met occafionally with fimilar balls 
of lava, which clearly indicated that they had been rounded by being continually rolled 
by the waves of the fea* in the fame manner as we find ftones rounded in rivers. In the 
courl'e of this work I have adduced feveral examples of this kind 3 even among the glalfes 
and enamels of Lipari, which have taken a globofe figure. But a more careful examina¬ 
tion of thefe globes compelled me to change my opinion* on confidermg that the pieces 
of lava that have acquired an orbicular form from the agitation of the waters* are always 
more Griefs fmooth on their furfaee; whereas thefe were rough all round—though 
thtir roughnefs, confiding in general of minute parts and points* muff have been worn 
away by rubbing againft any obftacle. I obferved befides that thefe globes in many 
places had a fhining and fcoriaceous appearance* extremely fimilar to that of the pieces 
of lava ineeffantly thrown out by the volcano of Stromboli. I am therefore rather of 
opinion that they are pieces of lava that have been thrown out from a volcano in Ali- 
cuda* and taken a fpherical form in the air, from their great foftnefs, as fimilar pheno¬ 
mena may be obferved in the produ&s of other burning mountains. 

About a mile and a half beyond the lava now deferibed, proceeding (fill towards the 
north, we find a fecond, not in globes, but in an ample current, which falls like a cata- 
raQ: into the fea. It is of a petrofiliceous bafe, has the colour of iron, is fiiiceous, or 
rather vitreous in the fracture, and full of ihoerlaceous cryftallizations. Whoever has 
feen lavas which have lately iflued from the mouth of a volcano* would imagine this of 
extremely recent date. On the furfaee it preferves that ftiining afpect, that frefhnefs, 
which is peculiar 10 lavas that have not yet been expofed to the influences of the at mo- 
fphere. The fp:cimens of it which I detached, might be taken for that fcoria of iron 
which we find in the [hops where that metal is fabricated. I have in my pofieflion fome 
pieces of the lava which was thrown from the highelt crater of Etna in 1787, which I 
collected on the fpot* and have deferibed elfewhere Thefe* with refpect to the frelh- 
nefs of their appearance, are not diftinguifhable from the lava of which I now fpeak. 
Yet is the latter of an antiquity beyond our knowledge* for we have no record of any 
conflagration in Alicuda fmee hiftory has been written. L have chofen to [peak more 
at length on this peculiar property of the prefent lava* to prove* or rather to confirm 
what I have already proved* how uncertain are all conclufions relative to the greater or 
lefs antiquity of lavas* derived from the more or lefs fenfible degree of decompofition 
which they manifelb Such conclufions may be well founded, when the lavas are of the 
fame nature, and affected by the fame intrinfic circu in Ranees ; fmee then thofe of a 
more ancient date mu ft be moll changed by time: but where their nature and qualities 
are different, one lava may be conffderably altered in a few years, and even reduced to 
an earth, while another fliall remain for ages perfectly prelerved, and in the fame (late 
in which it was thrown out of the fire, of which the lava now deferibed is an evident 
example. 

At the diftance of another full mile from the place whence I took my departure, the 
mountainous coafl of the ifland becomes foinewhat more level; and on this plain arife 
detached maffes of porphyry* which Ihew no figns of having been touched, much lefs 
fufed, by the fire. It is of a petrofiliceous bafe, of the colour of bnck, atFords fparks 
with tteel, and is extremely compact, and without pores, except a few fuperficial vacui¬ 
ties, coated with a thin white crufl of carbonate of lime, fometimes ffudded with cryf- 
tals of the fame kind. Thefe final 1 geodes, which have been produced without doubt 
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by filtration, are decompofed in a few moments by the nitric acid, and diffolve with a 
ftrong effervefcence. This porphyry, in its hardnefs, polifli, and luftre, is not inferior 
to the Egyptian. Befides flioerls, it contains numerous cubical lamellar feltfpars, of a 
changeable whitenefs. 

When expofed to the furnace for a few hours it becomes black, and after a longer 
time fufes into a black, compact, and very fmooth enamel, which fets in motion the mag¬ 
netic needle, though it produced no fuch effect when it was porphyry. The feltfpars 
remain entire. 

In this part of my circuit round Alicuda I have described two kinds of lavas, the one 
found in detached globes, and the other in a current; which, however, from the iden¬ 
tity of their nature, may be confidered as one only ; both having for their bafe the pe- 
trofilex, and containing flioerls and feltfpars: they are therefore both porphyritic. And 
as the rock laft deferibed is a porphyry with a petrofiliceous bafe, it appears that they 
all three derive their origin from one common matrix, except that one portion of it has 
been fubjefied to fufion, and the other remained untouched. 

A little beyond the plain above mentioned appear feme tufas, which cover a long and 
fteep declivity descending into the fea, and beyond the tufas we again meet with lavas 
forming broad currents. Thefe lavas have the horn-ftone for their bafe and their ex¬ 
ternal chara&eriftics are the following: 

They are light, extremely porous, and therefore eafily penetrable by water; they 
with difficulty give fparks with fteel, which breaks off fragments at every ftroke. They 
feel rough under the finger, and emit an argillaceous odour. They contain numerous 
feltfpars, which are confpicuous from their whitenefs, on a dark red ground approaching 
to a black. Some fhew a degree of calcination which they have fuffered in the fire, and 
are in confequence eafily crumbled. Others have fuffered no injury; and the differ¬ 
ence obfervable in them is rather to be aferibed to the difference of the nature of the 
feltfpars, than to their having fuffered a greater degree of heat, the lava in which they 
are both incorporated appearing to have been equally affe&ed by that agent. 

Alicuda is about fix miles in circuit, and X have as yet made the tour of only the one 
half. On completing it, however, I only met with lavas of the fame kind with thofe 
already deferibed, diverfified by a few varieties that do not merit a particular defeription. 

I have given fome faint (ketches of the appearance of the lavas in fome parts of this 
jfland ; but it would be impoffible for me to give an adequate idea of the fearful wild* 
nefs of the feenes which prei'ent themfelves to the eye for two-thirds of this circuit. 
Among all the volcanized places I have vifited, I have yet feen none fo convulfed by 
fubterranean fires, fo torn and (battered, and fo filled with accumulated ruins by the 
.devaftarions of time and the fea. 

In feme places we find a lava extending for feveral hundred paces, which has been 
broken by the waves in fuch a manner as to form a rock furrounded by the water, 
abounding in craggy cliffs and precipices of a fearful height. 

In others the lava deicends perpendicularly from the moft elevated fummit of the 
mountain, and buries iti'elf in the water, furrounded on the fides by projecting crags, 
and huge overhanging (tones, which threaten every moment to thunder down into the 
deep. 

Here the lavas do not form one continued body, but are compofed of detached and 
loofe globes, particularly dangerous to thofe who may attempt to alcend the mountain, 
as they roll from under and put in motion a great number of others, thus producing a 
deffructive (tony current. Even the large falcons, which frequent the higheft fummits 
of this ifland, if they chance to alight on thefe heaps of round loofe ftones, will often, 
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as 1 have myfelf feen, by moving one put others in motion, till bird and ftones fall all 
together headlong into the fea. 

In another place lavas are found, ijot of one kind alone, but a confufed mixture of 
feveral, piled in diforder one on another to a prodigious height; and in many of them 
there is no part which does not threaten immediate fall and ruin. 

Through the midlt, however, of thefe mifliapen rocks and horrid precipices are 
formed, I will not fay roads or paths, but narrow winding gutters, by which we may 
afcend to a certain height; and through thefe I took my way, when from time to time 
I landed from mv boat and went in fearch of the lavas I have defcribed, and examined 
them on the fpot. I was obliged, however, to advance with the greatell caution, as to 
have made a Angle falfe ftep would have been to have fallen headlong down a precipice. 
I could not but recolleft the lines of Dante, in which he defcribes the laborious paftage 
over the horrid crags and precipices of one of the abyffes of his hell: 

* 4 E pro Oquendo la folmga via 

Fra le fcliegge* e tra roc chi de lo fcoglio^ 

Lo pic fcnza la man non fi Tped^*” 

** And Hill along the folitary way, 

Proceeding over rocks and precipices* * 

The foot without the hand no progress made/* 

And though the fatigue in again defending to the fea might be lefs* the danger was 
equal, if not greater, from the untlable and flippery nature oF thefe deceitful places. 

Having completed the circuit of the fhores of Alicuda on the fourteenth of Odfcober, 
I appropriated the next day to the examination of the interior part of the ifland. I 
could, however, only make ray refearches in the part which fronts the eaft and fouth- 
eaft ; the remainder being macceflible from the dreadful crags and precipices already 
mentioned. 

When feen from the fea, on the fouth-eaft fide, at the diftanceof two or three miles, 
this ifland has the appearance of an obtufe cone, but with a confiderable incavation on 
one fide. This incavation has no refeinblance to a crater, and on a nearer examination 
we find it is only a lower part of the mountain. In fad, we perceive no marks of the 
mouths of ancient volcanos in the whole circuit of Alicuda j either becaufe they have 
never exifted there, or becaufe all traces of them have been effaced by time or lome 
other deftruriive agent. I have difeovered the appearances of a true crater no where 
but in the higheft part of the ifland, where there is a hollow, not very deep indeed, but 
about half a mile in circumference ; and I incline to believe it to have been a crater, 
from finding there a group of lava diverging as from a centre over the body of the 

ifland. . ... 

I examined the lavas which cover the Tides of this mountainous ifland, at lea ft where 
I could reach them without danger, in the fame manner that I did thole which form the 
bafe or fhqre of it. I fliall not deferibe them particularly, as it appears unneceflary, 
they generally having thepetrofilex or horn-ftone for their bafe, and abounding more or 
lefs, as ufual, in feitfpars. Their external furface is covered with a yellowifh and friable 
coating, originating in a beginning decompofition. "I he deep fi allures which we find 
in many parts of them enabled me to perceive that they muff have flowed at different 
periods, forming beds or ftrata one above the other, as is frequently obferved in other 
vol earn zed countries. 

M. Dolomieu was of opinion that ** Felicuda and Alicuda had once formed a fingle 
conical mountain, which had been opened and feparated on one fide.” r t 
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This is certainly not impoffible,but I mud fay It appears to me extremely improbable. 
If the fea, or any other violent agent, had divided this conical mountain into two parts, 
it is difficult to conceive that no record or tradition fhould remain of this convulfive re¬ 
paration. On the contrary, when I attentively examine and confider thefe two iflands, 
they have every appearance of being each a dirt in £1 illand, like Stromboli, Saline, and 
the others. Both likewife have on their higheft fummits the vefliges of their primitive 
crater, that is, of that which by its eructations has given birth to its refpedive ifland. 
The lavas likewife which have flowed from thefe fummits, as from central points, and 
enlarge and extend as they take their courfe down the fides of the mountain towards 
the lea, feein clearly to prove that each was a complete illand in itfelf; nor can I doubt 
but the French naturalirt, had he vifited thefe iflands themfelves, would have been of my 
opinion. He only viewed them from the higheft part ot Saline, that is, at the diflance 
of ftve-and-twenty miles from Felicuda, and five-and-thirty from Alicuda. ^ At that .if- 
ranee they feern very near to each other; fo that M. Dolomieu, judging from appear¬ 
ance, fuppofes Felicuda to be only five miles from Alicuda, though it is in reality twice, 
that number. As therefore at Saline they appear to be fo little diftant from each othei, 
nothing was more eafy than to imagine that they once formed a fingle mountain, which, 
either by earthquakes, the violence of the fea, or fome other unknown caule, had been 
broken and divided into two parts, an arm of the fea taking pofleffion of the intei me¬ 
diate fpace. . -iv 

From the fummit of Saline he likewife eftimated Alicuda to be only twenty miles li om 

Cefalu, on the coaft of Sicily; and, in fad, when I was on the fame eminence, thefe two 
places appeared to me to be very near, and Felicuda feemed almoft to join to Alicuda; 
yet it is certain that the diftance between Alicuda and Cefalu exceeds five-and-forty 
miles. It is well known that this optical illufion takes place with refped to any object 
feen at a diftance, either by land or water. Nothing happens more frequently to me 
traveller than to find that two rocks, mountains, or buildings, which when viewed at a 
diftance he had imagined to be extremely near to each other, and ahnoit to touch, are 
in fad feparated by"an interval of fcveral miles. . , . 

The volcanic materials of Felicuda, as has been already feen in the preceding enaptei, 
confift of lavas with a horn-ftone bafe, flioerl, and feltfpar; not to mention pumices, 
tufas, and glafles. The latter three produds are likewife found in Alicuda, but the 

greater part of the lavas have the petrofilex for their bafe. 

Notvvithftanding thefe two iflands exhibit indubitable characters of fire, no ngns of it 
in a ftate of adivity are at prefent to be feen. It may indeed be conjedured that feme 
remains ftitl exift in the internal parts of Felicuda, from a warm fpnng, emitting the 
fmell of fulphur, which iffues from the northern fide or a rock, a little above the feve 

° f I th lhan a here colled the notices that have been left us by the ancients relative to Feli¬ 
cuda and Alicuda, as they are extremely few and brief. We know that ihar names 

were Phenicufa and Ericufa and EjUKouo-ct), which are faid to have ic 0 g 

derivarion: Ariftotle. fpeaking of Phatfcufa, or Felicuda. asd « 
fays, “ it received that name from its abounding, in palm-trees S . 

Z«. f , being the name of that tree in Greek *T Ericufa, or Ahcnda, we are told by 
the author of the epitome of Stephanus, was fo named from the erica or heath, wi 
there grows plentifully f. Strabo likewife informs us that thefe two iflands derive then 
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names from plants *. At prefent, however, though heath is not wanting in Alicuda, 
Felicuda does not afford a fingle palm-tree, nor is there one to be found in any of the 

Eolian iiles. _ _ 

But neither the above-cited authors, nor any other ancient writers, make the lean 
mention of any conflagrations in thefe two iflands ; probably becauie, though in their 
time, Stromboli, Vulcano, and even Lipari threw out fire, Felicuda and Alicuda, as ws 
have feen was the cafe with Didyma snd Euonimus, were entirely extinguiflied. 


CHAP. XIX. — observations which have an immediate relation with 

THE VOL C AN I Z ATION OF THE JEOLIAK ISLES* — ENQUIRIES RELATIVE TO THE 
ORIGIN OF BASALTES* 

Methods and injlruments propen to ralfe Jiony bodies from the bottom of the fea furt'Qitnding 
the Eolian ijles.—The bottom of the channels between Vulcano, Lipari, and Saline , en¬ 
tirely volcanic.—The fame obfervabk of the roots of the Eolian ijles below the water.—* 
Gravel arid volcanic (and in the channel that divides Panaria from Lipari.—The rocks 
in the middle of the channels between Saline and Felicuda, and between Felicuda and Ali¬ 
cuda, analogous to thofe of the fame iflands, but probably primordial.—Decifive proofs 
deduced from thefe obfervations, that the fooerls and cryftallizedfelifpars of the lavas have 
not been taken tip by them when in a fluid fate, nor formed Within them at the time of 
their congelation.—Confirmation of thefe proofs.—The Eolian ijles placed in a direct line 
from eafi to weft.—A fimilar direction obfervable in fame iflands and volcanic mountains 
'in other countries.—Not improbable that all the eight Eolian ijles were formed at the fame 
time, and perhaps very fuddenly, with rcfpeB at leafi to their firfi rudiments. — Explana¬ 
tion of the cauja why iflands and burning mountains are Jometimes produced difpofed in a 
right line.—Materials of the Eolian ijles for the mofipart porphyriiic.—Analyfis made by 
the author, proving that, the red Egyptian porphyries have not for their bafe the petrofilex, 
but rather the horn-jhne.—Enquiry whether the vitrifications found in fuch prodigious 
quantities at Vulcano and Lipari, are found in fimilar quantities in any other volcanic coun¬ 
tries.—Uncertainty of this from the want of accurate mineralogiesl deferiptions of the 
greater part of volcanos.—The accounts given of them vfually general and wonderful, but 
little inftruciive.—Volcanic glafs found in Iceland, but by no means in fufficient quantities 
tofor-m mountains.—No notices' of vitrifications in the volcanos of the inlands of Ferro, nor 
in thofe of Norway and Lapland.—Little or no glafs in the volcanized countries of Ger¬ 
many and Hungary.—Nor in the extinguifred volcanos of France .—1 he quantity of vitrifi¬ 
cations at Vefuvius, and j'everal other parts of the Neapolitan territory , more conjiderable. 
—Scarcely any at Mount Etna, or the volcanic mountains of Padua.—A more extenfive 
tract of pumices found perhaps in no part of Europe than in the ifiand of Santorins.—This 
ifiand, however, affords no glafs.—Great fcarcity of vitrifications in the three other quar¬ 
ters of the globe.—Conclufton : that Vulcano and Ltpari offer a greater abundance of glaffes 
than any other volcanized part of the world; but that Santonins exceeds them in the quan¬ 
tity of pumices.—Enquiries relative to this fcarcity of vitrifications in volcanos , whether 
burning or extindl. — It 'ferns to proceed lefts from the quality of the ft ones added on by the 
volcanicfire, than from the inefficacy of that agent to produce vitrification.—Afuccejfively 
fironger degree of heat requifite for ajlone to pafs from the flats of lava into pumice, and 
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from that of pumice into perfeft gfofs.—Elucidation of the cavfe why feme volcanos produce 
pumices, but notglqfies. — Theformation ofpumices hitherto not attainable in our furnaces. 
—Black the natural colour of pumices, which are rendered white bv external caiifes. 
Enquiries relative to bafa lies .—7 hefe originate in the humid way, when the word bafalt is 
underfiood in tbs fenje in which it was ttfed by the ancients .—7 'he columnar Jlones which , 
from their prifmatic configuration, refemble the bafaltes of the ancients, originate according to 
circnmfiances in the humid or the dry way.—Proof of their origin in the dry way in Yuicano 
and Eelicuda. — Nature , in the ffijll kingdom, produces cryjlals as well by the diy way as 
by the humid.—This exemplified in the generation of bafaltes.—An abufe of analogy to con - 
elude from it one common origin cf bafaltes .— When examined detached, they frequently 
bear no peculiar char after of their origin, which mufi be determined from local dram - 
fiances.—Enquiry whether bafaltiform lavas have become fitch by a fudden condenjation 
within thefea.—Proof which Jhew,firfi, that many hafpltiform lavas have a fumed this 
fymmelrical configuration on coagulation in the waters of the fea ; fecondly , that in others 
it has taken place only by congelation in the air ; thirdly, that very numerous lavas have 
proved ref raft ory to this figure, both within the fca and in the air.—The property of afi 
. fuming a prifmatic figure appears in many lavas not to depend on their being of a particular 
fpecks, nor on their compaftnefs and folidity, but on extrivfic and adventitious circum- 
fiances.—Thefe circumjlances indicated, with an explanation in what manner, according 
to their prefence or abfence , lavas frequently affumc a prifmatic form in the air , while 
others remain irregular within the fca. 

THE form, fize, and ftruehire of the Eolian ifles, the different materials of which 
they are compofed, and the primordial rocks from which thefe are derived ; the fires 
which ftilt burn in fome, and the phenomena and changes which accompany them; with 
the comparifon between the prefent conflagrations and tliofe of ancient times, conditute 
the principal objedts to be confidcred in writing the volcanic hiftory of fuch a country. 
And though we have already employed nine chapters on thefe fubje&s, we conceive the 
candid reader will not accufe us of extreme prolixity; both becaufe we have had to treat of 
feven iflands, and becaufe our objeft was to write the lithology of this ancient and ccle- , 
brated country. The preferit chapter, we flatter ourfelves, will, in like manner, be ac¬ 
ceptable to the enquiring naturalift, as it contains various observations and reflections 
which have a direft and immediate relation to the deflagrations of the Eolian ifles. 

We have already obferved and deferibed thefe iflands from the fummit to the bafe, 
which buries itfelf in the wa:ers of the fea. But it was impotlible to examine their in¬ 
ternal part in the fame manner as the external; though the importance of fuch an exa¬ 
mination merited that every effort in our power fhould Be exerted to effedt it. It would 
be equally interefting and inftrudive to afeertain the nature of the bottom in thofe tracts 
of fea which furround thefe iflands, and feparate them one from the other. I fliall 
therefore here relate what I obferved with refpett to this fubject, and deferibe the me¬ 
thods and inftruments to which I had recourfe to make my oblervations. 

Where the depth was net great, I found extremely uleful the large tongs, mentioned 
by Donati %'furnifhed with ftrong pincers, fixed to one or more bars, which by means 
of a rope may be clofed or opened at pleafure, and thus take hold of and bring up any 
fubflances from the bottom. But where the water was deep, I found it more conve¬ 
nient to employ one of thofe nets which fifhermen life to envelop, and tear from the 
rocks, coral and other fubaqueous bodies. Thefe nets I eafily procured, as coral is fiflied 
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upon thefe coafts; of which fifhery I (hall treat further in a fubfequent part of this 

work. _ 

Km ploying, therefore, thefe two inftruments, the following was the refult or my ob- 
fer vat ions, which were not made on pieces that lay detached on the bottom, but on fitch 
as formed a continued whole with it, as was evident from the recent appearance or the 
fratlures where they were broken off. 

In the channels which divide Volcano from Lipari, and Lipari from Saline, the bot¬ 
tom is entirely volcanic, and affords products of the fame fpecies with the two (bores. 
The fame is obfervable of the foot of the iflands, which foot in feme fituations defcends 
perpendicularly; but in others has a confiderable declivity, and thus enlarges the cir¬ 
cuit of the ifland. The pieces of lava which I was here able to detach, did not differ 
from thofe of the fliore, which I have already defcribed. 

But at a greater diffance between ifland and ifland this was not the cafe. I made my 
experiments in three different places. The fil'd was between Lipari and Panaria; but 
here, the water being very deep, I did not fuccced in my attempts to bring up any ftony 
body from the bed of the fea, but only teffaceous and cruffaceons animals alive or dead 
enveloped in fand and gravel, and forming a fpecies of cruft more or lefs thick. The 
fand and gravel, it is to be obferved, were volcanic. 

The fecond place in which I made this experiment was Between Saline and Felicuda, 
and the third between Felicuda and Alicuda, in both inftances, at the point of greateft 
diffance as nearly as the eye could meafure, between the two iflands. In each of thefe 
fituations, befides drawing up from the bottom portions of the before*mentioned cruft, 
I like wife obtained feveral ftony fragments, which, from the great force it required to 
feparate them, and the recent appearance of their fractures, evidently had an immediate 
communication with the folid and rocky bottom. The whole number of thefe fragments, 
great and final!, was eleven; of which four were brought up between Felicuda and Ali¬ 
cuda, and feven between Saline and Felicuda. The bafe of five * of them was a petro- 
filex almoft opake, affording fparks with fteel, compaft, of a grain little fcaly, but fine; 
the colour of two of thefe pieces was a iightifh blue, and that of the three others a grey. 
The bafe of tile feven oi her pieces was a dark green horn-ftone moderately hard. None 
of them differed in their bafe, and fhoerlaceous and feltfpathofe cryftallizations, from 
feveral volcanic lavas of the Eolian ifles. 

Thefe eleven pieces, however, excited in me a ftrong fufpicion that the rocks from 
which they were detached had not been expoted to the afftion of fire. The particles of 
the pctrofilex in them were more clofely united, had greater hardnefs, and a more fili- 
ceous appearance, than in the fame ftone of thofe iflands, which has been fubje&ed to 
fnfion. In like manner, the lavas, of a horn-ftone bafe ufually have fomewhat of a 
fibrous nature, and a thinnefs in their texture which is not feen in the ftone of the fame 
kind. Thefe two rocks, therefore, appeared to me to be in their natural ftate. 

I confider thefe experiments as very inftrufftive with regard to the origin and forma¬ 
tion of thefe iflands. We may conclude from them: Firft, That the part of the iflands 
which is buried under the waters of the fea, has fuffered the action of the fire in the 
fame manner with that which is expofed to the eye of the obferver. Secondly, That 
Vulcano, Lipari, and Saline form one continued group of volcanized fubfbnges, which, 
at firft, might probably have one common central conflagration that dividing into three 
branches, and affording a paflage to three diftintl mouths, gave birth to three iflands, 

* The author mull here have committed fome miftafce., as he, immediately before faiddte whole number 
of pieces was eleven, and now mentions five and feven. T. 
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which conflagration, by fubaltern and fucceffive ramifications, and ejections of new 
matters, afterwards increafed in extent. No fenfible remains, indeed, of fuch a fire 
are at prefent difcoverable in the internal parts of Saline, nor are any obfervable in Li- 
pari, its whole efficacy appearing to be confined to Vulcano. Thirdly, That Alicuda, 
Felicuda, and Saline do not appear to have any volcanic communication with each other, 
at Icalt in the parts that form the bed of the fea, which feparates thefe three iflands 
from each other; fince thofe parts, as far as the eye can perceive, ihew no figns of the 
a£tion of fire. Fourthly, That thefe three iflands, and perhaps likewife Stromboli, are 
fituated in the vicinity of analogous but primitive rocks the perfect refemblance of the 
fhoerls and feltfpars in thefe rocks, both in thofe that have fuft’ered change from the 
fire and thofe that have not, is a deinonflration that thefe cryftallizations have not been 
taken up by the lavas when they flowed in currents nor formed in them at the time of 
their congelation. 

From the very beginning of this work, I have adduced f.i£ts of the fame nature, 
which I have the fatisfa&ion to confirm by the prefent; and which become of the 
greater importance, as I have lately read that a naturalift of eminence inclines to be¬ 
lieve that the fhoerls of lavas are formed when the latter condenfe and become cold, 
becaufe then the homogeneous molecules feparate from the heterogeneous, and unite 
by affinity in final I cryftallized mafies. This ingenious theory is not only contradicted 
by the obfervatioa made above, but appears to me not to accord with the ufual opera¬ 
tions of Nature. Were it well founded, I can perceive no reafon why the llioerls in 
lavas fliould not re-appear after they have been fufed within them in the furnace, and 
being removed into a cold place, have acquired their former hardnefs. But though 
I made experiments with fire on fome thoul'ands of pieces of lava, not one of them re¬ 
produced its fhoerls, though many were continued a long time in a Hate of fufion, and 
afterwards fuffered quietly and llowly to cool and coufolidate; which two circ urn fiances- 
are known to favour the formation of cryftallizations. Shoerls were indeed fometimes 
found in the lavas, after fufion, when cooled and hardened j but thefe had proved re¬ 
fractory to the fire, "«s appeared on expofing them again to the furnace detached front 
the lava. 

The eleven pieces of primordial rock broken front the bottom, exhibited in the fur¬ 
nace the fame changes with their congenerous lavas expofed to the fame lire : the felt- 
ipars, however, remained refractory. 

The I.ipai i iflands extend in a right line front ealt to weft the diftance of about fifty 
miles,, except that Vulcano makes a fmall angle. Stromboli is the firft to the eaft, and 
Alicuda the laft to the weft. This is not the only inftance of volcanos having produced 
iflands, or rather mountains, arranged in a re&ilinear direction. We find an example 
ol this iu the Moluccas, which are the produce of i'ubterranean fires, and placed one 
beyond the other in a right line. When, in 1707, a new ifland was thrown up by a 
fubtnarine volcano, in the Archipelago, near Santorine, other fmall iflands arofe from 
the fea near it, to the number of leventeen in a right line, forming, as it were, a long 
chain of black and dark rocks, which vilibly increafed in dimenfions and height, and, 
approaching each other, at length united, and, joining that which firft arofe from the 
water, formed one tingle ifland *. 

Another memorable Inftance of this direction of volcanic mountains (tor iflands are 
m fa£t only mountains buried in part under water) is the production of feven leflsr 
mountains by the eruption -of Vefuvius in 1760; the account of ihe formation of which, 

* Ytfllifjieri Oper, fol. t. u- 
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as it may throw fome light on that of the Eolian ifles, I fhall here give, from the accu¬ 
rate relation of Profeffor Bottis, an ocular witnefs. 

After repeated concu(lions of the earth, which were felt fifteen miles round Vefuvius, 
the fides of the fiery mountain opened in the territory of the Torre del Greco, and fif¬ 
teen volcanos appeared, eight of which were foon after covered by a torrent of lava, 
which ru(hed from one of them ; the other feven remaining entire, and inceffantly ejecUng- 
from their mouths vafl quantities of ignited fubftances, which, falling almoft perpen¬ 
dicularly around the volcanos, produced, in the (hart (pace of ten days, feven finall 
mountains, of various heights, difpofed in a right line. During thele ejections, the 
noife which accompanied them fometiines refembled mat of violent thunder, and at 
others the difeharge of a number of cannons. Several of the burning (tones, even the 
largeft, were thrown to the height of nine hundred and fixty feet, and fome fell at a 
confiderable difiance from the mouth whence they were thrown. Thefe eructations 
(hook all the neighbouring country, and the roarings of the mountain were dreadful 
to the inhabitants. After the tenth day the eruptions ceafed, and the newly-formed 
mountains, gradually cooling, permitted a nearer approach; when fome were found to 
have at their fummit a cavity refembling an inverted funnel, and others a fimple hollow 
of greater or lefs depth. 

The produttion of the Eolian ifles being anterior to the records of hiftory, we know 
not whether this took place at one time, or in different periods. The relation, however, 
juft cited, of the origin of the feven Vefuvian mountains clearly proves the poflibility of 
their being produced at the fame time. It alfo proves, that the whole eight might be- 
formed in no long fpace of time, with refpeft at lead to their firft rudiments, it having 
been feen that they have received Cucceffive additions. 

We alfo evidently perceive that the inflammable fubftances generative of the Mo¬ 
luccas in Afia, of the chain of iflands at Santorine, of the Vefuvian mountains above 
deferibed, and-of the Eolian ifles, have formed a direft fubterranean zone incomparably 
longer than broad. This phenomenon may be explained by recurring to the clefts and 
fiflures perpendicular to the horizon, exifting in many places within the earth, as well in 
loft fubftances as in the more durable and fblid ; within which clefts (hould fubftances 
proper for the production of volcanos be found in abundance, and become inflamed, 
in feparate heaps, burning mountains would arife, in a direCt line, and more or lefs 
large, according to the quantity of the ejected matters. 

From the particular deferiptions of the iflands of Lipari, we have feen that the corn- 
buftible fubftances which have produced them have fornetimes been contained within., 
granite, as at Panaria and Bafiluzzo, but for the moft part within rocks which have for 
their bafe the petrofilex, the horn-ftone, and the feltfpar. It likewife appears, from the 
obfervations made at Stromboli, that, even there thefe burning fubftances have their 
feat in the horn-ftone rock, though, from the fize of the ifland they have produced, 
they rauft undoubtedly be buried at an immenfe depth. If we would fimplify the facts 
relative to the materials of all thefe iflands, we fhall find that they are for the greater 
part porphyritic ; as are likewife fome of thofe fubmarine trails, apparently not touched 
by the fire, and placed among them, as has been (hewn above *. ■ 

J When 1 compared the effects of the furnace on volcanized porphyritic rocks with 
thofe it produces on the natural, I mentioned (feme red Egyptian porphyries, the bafe 
of which I believed to be horn-ftone rather than petrofilex, relying on the analyfes of 
Bayen, as related by Delametherie, of an Egyptian porphyry of the fame colour, and - 

• Src the Note at page 82, Chap. XI. in which I have fpoken of the elfcntial char afters of porphyry. 
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fimilar to tliofe on which I made my experiments *. But not having then been able 
to analvfe them from want of time, I determined to do it afterwards, and give an ac¬ 
count of the refult, in another part of this work, when I fliouid again have occafion to 
fpeak of this fpecies of volcanic rock. I fha.ll here give this analyfis, which affords a 
confirmation that the bafe of thefe porphyries is not petrofilex, as they contain mag- 
nefia, which is not found in that ftone. From tills circum fiance, and the nature of 
their conttituent principles, their bafe ought father to be called a horn-fioiu.-, of the na¬ 
ture of which it at leaft participates. This analytical observation is likewife here very 
opportune, as it is an additional proof that I have properly called porphyritic the lavas 
with a horn (lone bafe, and containing feltfpars, which are i'o numerous in thefe iflands. 

The red Egyptian porphyries which I analyfed are of two fpecies : the firli has been 
already defcribed; the lecond differs only in its colour being of a lefs lively red, and 
in the abundance of its feltfpars. It is evident, that to render this experiment accu¬ 
rate the fubliance of thefe two hones fliouid be firft freed from the Ihoerls and feltfpars 
which they contain. 

Firjl Specks. 

Si lex, fomewhat reddifh - 80 


Alumine 7 

Lime - * 3 

Magnefia 2 

Iron 6 

Second Specks . 

Silex - - ' 8 f 

Alumine - ~ 7 \ 

Lime - - 4 

Magnefia - - 2 

Iron - - 4 f 


Befides the porphyritic lavas with which the Eolian ifles abound, we have feen that 
they contain great quantities of tufas; and that Stromboli is diftinguilhed from the other 
iflands not only by its volcano, but by the beautiful fpecular iron it affords; and Lipari 
by its chryfolites and zeolites, but fiill more by the prodigious quantities of pumices and 
glaffes which it contains. I cannot, indeed, refiedf on thofe enormous malfes of vitri¬ 
fications, without renewed wonder; which has been fiill more increafed by the difcovery, 
by means of the forceps and coral net, that thefe vitrifications are continued from Li¬ 
pari, till they join thofe of Vulcano, which on the north and north-eafi fide abounds in 
pumices, and enamels, an! glaffes. The vitreous fubftances, therefore, of thisifland, 
and thofe of Lipari, which, as has been faid, occupy about two-thirds of the latter, 
compofe an accumulation of glafs, not lefs than fifteen miles in circuit. It is impoffible 
to attend to this ftupendous phenomenon without feeling our curiofity excited to know 
whether it be peculiar to thefe iflands, or found likewife in other volcanized countries. 
But fatisfattorny to anfwer fuch a queftion, it would be requifite that we fliouid be ac¬ 
quainted with the volcanic mineralogy of all the volcanos in the world; not only thofe 
at prefent burning, but thofe extinguiflied, which are infinitely more numerous; in the 
fame manner as we are with that of Vivarais and Velay, the iflands of Ponzo, Vefii- 
vius, Etna, the Eolian ifles, and the mountains of Old-Briiach, by the labours of Fau- 

jas. 
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ias Gioeni, Dotomien, Dietrich, and myfelf. Of fuch a mineralogy, however, we 
ai*e entirely deftitute. The greater part of thofewho, either by chance, or From curio- 
fity ? have viewed burning volcanos 5 have only defcribed in their relations the molt com- 
mon and general phenomena, lefs adapted to increafe the knowledge than to amufe 
the imagination of their readers, and excite their wonder.—Shocks and undulations of 
the earth ; the fea in commotion, and raging without a temped; here retiring and 
leaving its fhores dry, and their inundating vaft trails of land ; fubtevranean thunder- , 
and roarings in the air above; the fun disappearing in thick darknefs at noon; whirl¬ 
winds of fmoke, allies, and flame, burfting from the yawning gulf; burning ftones 
hurled towards heaven, and falling in a fiery hail; torrents and rivers of liquid lava, 
fulphur and bitumen, pouring down on the valleys below, and carrying terror, defctla- 
tion, and death; iflands, now fuddenly produced by fubmarine emulations, and now 
tom from their foundations, and fwallowed up by earthquakes; thefe compofe the ufual 
defcriptions of volcanos, which, though they may not be ufelefs when the fails are faith¬ 
fully flated, and not magnified by the imagination of the narrator; yet they commonly" 
want one cffential requifite; that is, lithological defcriptions of the bodies ejeited by 
thefe burning mountains. As glafs and pumices, however, are known even to thofe 
who are unacquainted with this part of ratural fcience, we may, with certainty, or at 
lead, with the ftrongeit probability, conclude, that they are produced by the volcanos in 
the defcriptions of which we find them exprefsly mentioned as making a part of the 
ejeaed matters, and that they are not produced when not mentioned. Thus in Iceland, 
the greater part of which Iceland is only an accumulation of volcanos eithei extinct or 
active, it is certain, from the accounts of travellers, that numerous ghffes are found to 
which the name of Icelandic agate has improperly been given, only becaufe they have 
the 1 11ftre and beauty of that ilone. The prefent eruptions of this ifland, likewife, not 
unfrequently contain pumices; but no perfon has ever afferted that there are entire 

mountains of thefe ftones, or of glafles.. f . 

The Iflands of Ferro are coniidered as volcanic, and- produce the famous zeoutes, 
mixed, as it is faid, with lava; but as yet we know nothing more of them. The mi¬ 
nute account of each of thefe feventeen iflands publiflied by Jacobion Debes, m which 
no mention is made of the vitrifications, authorizes us to conclude they do not exifl there. 

Norway and Lapland have their volcanos, which from time to time burft forth in 
fearful eruptions according to the accounts of Pennant and others, who, however, give 
us no further information. 

Leaving thefe cold regions, and palling to Germany and Hungary, we find tome 
trails of thefe countries that have likewife been fubjefted to fubterranean conflagrations, 
which, however, have produced no vitrifications, or fcarcely any. “ l have_ fought in 
vain the black agate of Iceland, and the true pumice,” fays the above cited Baron 
Dietrich, in his long and circumftantial Memoir relative to the volcanos near OJd- 

Brifach. 0 

"Proceeding to a milder climate, and approaching nearer to our own country, we 
find that the°extindl volcanos of France afford no pumices or glafles; which affertion 
I can make 011 the authority of M. Faujas, who has wiitten fo well concerning them, 
than which one more unqueftionable cannot be adduced. 

It is not the fame with Italy ; the country lit which fire has principally extended its 
empire. The Neapolitan territory peculiarly abounds in pumices, enamels, and glafles, 
as appears in the iflands of Ponza, at Herculaneum, Pompeii, Mifeno, Monte Nuovo, 
the Rock of Burnt Siones, Procida, Ifchia, and the valley of Metelona *. Even in our 

* See Chaps. IV- V. VI. 
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times Vefuvius has ejected funitar bodies; but, with refpeft to Etna, its fires rarely 
produce the flighted vitrification. 

The only place in Europe, which, in the abundance of its pumices, can equal, or 
perhaps furpafs Li pari, is the ifland Saiitorine, On this fubjeft we may confult 
Thevenot and Tournefort, two intelligent travellers, who at different periods examined 
this ifland, which has not hitherto, to my knowledge, been coafidered by volcanifts in 
this point of view. 

The former, who vifited Santorine in 1655, obferves, that u many of the inhabi¬ 
tants live in caves made under the earth, which is extremely light, and eafily dug into, 
as it confifts entirely of pumices,” He afterwards relates a faft, which has a particular 
relation to our prefent iobject, fince it teaches us in what manner thefe light ftones 
may be thrown up, immediately by the f'ea, in volcanic eruptions. His account is as 
follows: 

“ About eighteen years ago, on a Sunday night, a violent noife began to be heard in 
the port of Santorine, which was likewife heard even to Chios, diftant more than two 
hundred miles, and was thought to be occafioned by the Venetian fleet having engaged 
the Turks; in confequence of which great numbers of people got upon the higheft 
places early in the morning to be fp eft a tors of the battle; and I remember the Reverend 
Father Bernardo, a venerable man, perfeftly deferving credit, told me he was one 
among the number of thofe who were fo deceived, imagining they heard a violent can* 
nonade. They could however fee nothing. In faft, this noife was caufed by a fire 
kindled in the earth, under the harbour, the effeft of which was, that from the morn¬ 
ing to the evening a vaft quantity of pumices rofe from the bottom of the fea, with fuch 
violence and noife as to referable repeated difeharges of cannon, and fo infefted the air 
that feveral perfons died at Santorine, and many loft their fight, which they did not 
recover till fome days after- This infeftion extended as far as the noife which had pre¬ 
ceded it had been heard ; fince not only in this ifland, but at Chios and Smyrna, ail the 
filver became red, whether kept in coffers or in the pocket; and the religious who re- 
fided there told me that all their chalices became red. After fome days the infeftion 
ceafed, and the filver returned to its former colour. 

44 The pumices which were thrown up covered the Archipelago in fuch a manner, 
that for fome time, when certain winds prevailed, the harbours were fo blocked with 
them, that not even the final left veffels could get out till a way was made for them by 
removing the pumices with long poles, and they are fti!l feen Scattered over the whole 
Mediterranean, though in a fmall quantity V* 

Tournefort, after having remarked from Herodotus that Santorine was once called 
Kor 44 the moft beautiful ifland,” adds, that te its ancient inhabitants would not 
at prefent know it, fince it is covered with pumices, or, more properly, is a mine of 
thofe ftones, which may be cut into great fquare blocks, as other ftones are cut in 
the quarries f.” 

According to this traveller and to Thevenot, Santorine is thirty fix miles in circuit; 
whence it appears what a prodigious accumulation of pumices there muft be in this 
ifland and the adjacent fea- It merits notice, however, that neither thefe two travellers, 
nor others who have written of Santorine, make the leaft mention of glaifes of any 
kind ; we may therefore venture to affirm that the fob terraneous fires have there never 
produced them* 

If from Europe we pafs to the three other quarters of the globe, we (hall find in 
each a great number of volcanos, which it would be fuperfluous to enumerate par tic u- 

# Voy&gea dc de Thevenot, Prcm. Part,. f Voyage du Levant, 
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larly, fuch an enumeration having already been made by Faujas, Buffon and others. 1 
lliall only mention thofe which afford products that have relation to our prefent fubjeef. 

We i ead that the ifland of Temate in Afia throws out a confiderable quantity of pu¬ 
mices, as does likewife one of the numerous volcanos of Kamfchatka. 

As to thofe of Africa, we have but very imperfect accounts of them, with the fmgle 
exception of the peak of Teneriffe, one of the ioftieft of volcanos ; which, with refpect 
to its fituation, height, form, and crater, and the hot fumes which iffue from it, has 
been accurately deferibed by the Chevalier Borda. But it were to be wiflied that we 
had a more complete defeription of the materials of which it is compofed; as the 
French traveller only tells us that they are “ fand, black and red calcined ftones, pu¬ 
mices, and flints of different kinds 

It admits of no doubt that the higheft mountains of America, as Chimborazo, Colto- 
paxi, Sangai, Pichcncha, &c. form a chain of burning volcanos, the larged exifling in 
nature. We are indebted for the accounts we have of them to M. Bouguer ; but thefe 
are fuch as only tend ftrongly to excite our curiofity without gratifying it. With refpect 
to what relates to our prefent enquiry, we only learn from this writer, that te fome 
mountains in the vicinity of Quito are compofed entirely to a great depth of fcorite, 
pumices, and fragments of burnt ftones of every fixet.” As to volcanic glafles, he 
does not make the flighteft mention of them ; though it is well known that the famous 
gallinaceous flone, which is univerfally acknowledged to be a mod beautiful American 
volcanic glals, of a black colour, is found in Peru, and that, according to M. Godin, 
there is a mine of it, feveral days journey from Quito. 

If we now confider thofe parts of thefe imperfect accounts which relate to glafles and 
pumices we lliall find, with refpeft to the former, that the much greater part of volca¬ 
nos produce none, and that thofe which do produce them, as in the Neapolitan terri¬ 
tory, Iceland, and Peru, are by no means to be compared in this refpett with Li pari 
and Vulcano. The fame maybe aflcrted of Alicuda andFelicuda, the glafles of which, 
though abundant in many parts of thofe iflands, are only found in flakes and fragments. 
Thefe obfervations might likewife be applied to the pumices, did not the itnmenfe quan¬ 
tity of them in the ifland of Santorine equal if not exceed, that of the two Eolian 
iflands above mentioned. 

If we confider the volcanos known to us under one general point of view, we fhall 
find that, though they have changed into lavas an infinity of rocks, by which they have 
produced mountains and iflands very confiderable both in number and dimenfions, it 
is very rarely that they vitrify the fubftances expofed to their fires. Reflecting on the 
immenfe quantities of vitrifications at Vulcano and Lipari, which are almoft all derived 
from feltfpars and petrofilex, the idea fuggefted itfelf to my mind, whether fo great an 
abundance in thefe two places, and fo great a fcarcity in others, might not be attributed 
to thefe ftones being here extremely abundant, and very rare elfewhere. But this fup- 
pofition does not accord with fafr j as we have feen in many other volcanic tracts, 
which I have deferibed, and fhall deferibe when I come to fpeak of the Euganean 
mountains, that both thefe ftones may be changed into lava without that lava exhibiting 
the flighteft appearance of glafs. On the other hand, we have Jhewn that, befides felt- 
fpar and petrofilex, many pumices have for their bafe the hora-ftone and afbeftus, and 
many granite, as M. Dcloruieu has obferved. I am therefore of opinion, that the caufe 
which has produced them fhould rather be fought in the volcanic fire, which rarely has 
fufficient activity to vitrify the ftones and rocks on which it exerts its power; though I 


* Voyage en diverfe Parties tie PE Grope. 
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grant that the petrofilex and fehfpar are more adapted to this verification than other 
ftones. To produce a lava, a certain degree of heat is neceffary; and a ftill greater to 
convert it into pumice. The lavas, at lead thofe of the compact fpccies, ufualiy pre. 
ferve the grain, hardnefs, and fometimes the weight and colour of the primordial rock; 
but the greater part of thefe external qualities difappear in the pumice, from the flronger 
a£lion of the fire. T his muff operate ftiU more in glafs, in which the homogeneity and 
fineness of the palle efface every trace of its primitive texture. 

1 hefe gradual transitions of lava into pumice, and pumice into glafe, I have feveral 
times obferved, and indeed have already deltribed, in the fame volcanic piece. It has 
alio been obferved, that a lava frequently paffes immediately into perfect glafs, which 
mutt be caufed by a fudden heat, greater than that required to change it into pumice. 
This theory fatisfa&orily explains why feme volcanos produce pumices, but never glafs ; 
as may be remarked ot Sautorine. Their fires are only fufficiently powerful to gene¬ 
rate pumices, but not to produce glafs; an obfervation applicable to the prodigious 
eruption from the fea deferibed by Thevenot. On the contrary, at Rotaro in Ifchia, at 
Veluvius, and other parts of the Phlegrasan Fields, as alfo at Volcano, Lipari, Felicuda, 
and Alicuda, glafles are found mixed with lavas; which fhews that the fire has acted 
unequally in thofe places. It is to be remarked, at the fame time, that the heat requi- 
fite for vitrification is not of the moll violent kind, as I have Jhewn in Chap, XVL 

We muff however obferve, that as the production of compaft lavas is a fecret which 
Nature has hitherto referred to herfelf; fince we are unable to imitate them with our 
common fires; fo alfo are we ignorant of the precife caufes of the formation of pu¬ 
mices. Among feme thoufands of fufions which I have made in the furnace, both of 
lavas and primordial rocks and ft ones, thofe likewife from which pumices are moft fre¬ 
quently produced as petrofilices and feltfpars, 1 never obtained a product which could 
be faid to poffefs all the charafteriftics of pumice. It has always been either a glafs, 
an enamel, or fcoriae; nor do I remember to have read or heard, that among the innu¬ 
merable experiments which chemifts have made upon earths with fire, the refult ever 
was a true pumice : and though in lime-furnaces we may frequently obferve a change 
of certain {tones into glafs; yet they never produce lavas fimilar to the volcanic; and 
equally incapable are they to form pumices. It cannot be alleged that the fire of our 
furnaces is too ftrong to induce that flight degree of vitrification which characterizes pu¬ 
mices; fince, when I have ufed a more moderate fire, the fubftances on which I made 
my experiments have either not melted, or been more or Iefs vitrified. 

I fhall conclude thefe obfervations on the pumices of Lipari with a remark relative 
to their colour. Except a few that are dark, they are all white as fnow. Hence the 
mountain of Lipari, which forms the great magazine of thefe ftones, is called Campo 
Bianco (the White Fields"): but certainly there muft have been a time when it fhould 
have been denominted Campo Nero [the Black Field); at lead it is certain that pu¬ 
mices when newly ejected from volcanos are of a black colour. This remark, which 
has been omitted by almofl all who have made obfervations on this fubject, who content 
themfelvcs with faying that this or she other volcano throws out pumices, has been ex- 
prefsly made by Don Gaerteno de Bottis in his “ Hiftory of the Conflagrations of Ve¬ 
iuvius He tells us, the pumices ejefted at various periods by tin's volcano are black. 
He likewife remarks, that on comparing them with thofe which overwhelmed Pompeii, 
he found them perfectly fimilar in their ftrufture. Their whitenefs, was fubfequently 
acquired, and probably was caufed by the impreflions of the atmofphere. 
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Before I conclude thefe obfervations on the Eolian ifles, I think it neceffary to fay a 
few words cm a fubjeft which has a relation to the productions of Vulcano and Alicuda, 
and on which the opinions of modern naturalifts are divided \ I mean the bafaltiform 
lavas which are found within the crater of the former ifland, and along the fhoresof the 
latter and which by their conformation cannot but remind the reader of the enquiries 
and dlfputes which have taken place within thefe few years relative to the origin of ba~ 
faltes. To repeat *dl that has been written on the fubject would till a volume; but 1 
am far from purpofing to tire either my own or the reader's patience in any fuch man¬ 
ner* Itj befides, appears to me that this long agitated queftion may, at prefect* be de¬ 
termined without any very prolix augmentation. Literary difputes and differences of 
opinion frequently arife from want of previoufly fixing the fiate of the controverfy ; that 
is, from not defining in precife and clear terms the thing in queftion. Before we enquire 
what is the origin of bafaltes, that is to fay, whether they are the refult of the action of 
fire or water, it will be proper to decide what we mean by the term : or rather what 
the ancients underftood by this word, which is the name they gave to a certain kind of 
ftones. It is now generally known, becaufe it has been repeated by a hundred writers, 
though perhaps by the greater part without due confideration, that the word bafakes 
is ufed by Pliny and Strabo £0 denominate an opake and folid ftone, of the hardnefs, 
and nearly of the colour of iron, commonly configurated in prifins, and originally 
brought from Ethiopia ; of which ftone the Egyptians made ftatues, farcophagi, mor¬ 
tars, and various utenfils. This premifed, it remains to enquire whether this ftone was 
of volcanic origin or not, by repairing to the places where it was found, and attentively 
examining the country to difeover whether it bears the charafteriftics of volcanization. 
This labour however has not, to my knowledge* been hitherto undertaken by any one ; 
but M. Dolomieu, to whom lithology and the hiftory of volcanos are fo much in¬ 
debted, has difeovered, during his ftay at Rome, an equivalent 3 in Come meafure, with 
refpeft to the folution of this queftion. Among the many noble monuments in that 
fopjerb capital which are inftrudtive not only to the admirers of the arts, but to the 
contempktors of nature, are a great number of ftatues, farcophagi, and mortars brought 
from Egypt, which have all the characters attributed to bafakes, and like wife p refer ve- 
the name. Thefe he has ftudied with the grcatefl attention, and declares that the ftone 
of which they are formed inanifefts no fign of the aftionof fire. Among other Egyp¬ 
tian monuments, he obferved fome of a green bafakes, which change colour, and 
aftume a brown tinge, fimilar to that of bronze, on being expofed to the flighted: heat* 
All thofe that have been burned have acquired this colour \ which proves, as he very 
judicioufly obferves, that the green bafaltes have never fuffered the action of fire f* 

The Egyptian ftones, therefore, to which the ancients gave the appellation of bafaltes, 
have been produced by Nature in the humid way. Thefe obfervations perfectly agree 
with thofe of Bergman n on the trapps produced in the fame way; and which have, both 
externally and internally, the fame charafterftics with the bafaltes 

Werner, taking the term bafaltes in a wider fenfe, and nnderftandmg by It all thofe 
columnar ftones which, by their prifmatic configuration, refemble the Egyptian ba¬ 
faltes, foppofes both to have the fame origin, and adduces as a proof of that origin, the- 
bafaltes of the hill of Scheibenberg, which are the effect of a precipitation by means of 
water ; and concludes that <c all bafaltes are formed in the humid way |j.' J 

Though I am willing to bellow the praife due to his difeovery, I cannot admit his 

conclufion $ for though many bafaltes, taking that term in the fenfe of this author and 

* See Chaps. XIII, and XVIL + Rozter, tom. xxitvii, an 1790. 
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other liaturalifts, may derive their origin from water, many others are certainly the pro 
dufi of fire* 

f (ball not repeat what various volcanifts have writen on this fubjed, but merely re¬ 
fer the reader to what I have already find relative to the bafaltine lavas of Volcano and 
) dicuda. With refpect to the former ifland, I have remarked in Chap, XIIL that I 
£und within its crater a range of articulated prifms, with unequal fides and angles, 
which in part compofed one whole with a mafs of lava ; and, in part, were detached 
from it* 1 have alfo there deferibed the qualities and nature of thefe prifms* In 
Chap, XVII, I have particularly delcribed the littoral lavas of JFelicuda, which, near the 
water, are prifmaric. 

It is therefore evident, that in thefe two fituations the origin of the bafaltes there 
found cannot be what it has been affumed generally, by Werner and other Germans, 
but that it is truly volcanic. It confequently appears that Nature obtains the fame ef¬ 
fects by two different ways. In the foilil kingdom, one of her grand operations is cryf- 
tallization; which, though it be moil frequently effected in the humid way, is fame- 
times produced in the dry; as we fee, among other inftances in iron, which Nature 
cryftailizes within the earth, both by the means of water and of fire, in which latter 
way the beautiful fpecular iron of Stromboli is produced *. Nor are there wanting 
other inftances, of the cryftallization of the fame metal by the action of fire. And did 
other metals exift in the entrails of volcanos, and the neceffary circumftances concur 
to their cryftallization, it is indubitable that this may be effected by fire as well as by 
wafer. Thus we fee that, by taking certain precautions, metallic fobftances affume a 
regular and fvmmetrical dilpofition within the crucible. The fame is true of bafaltes, 
the prifmatic configuration of which, though not ftrifriy a cryfiallization, has the molt 
exadt refemblance to it, Observation like wife teaches us that the fame combination of 
earths, according to different circumftances, forms prifmatic bafaltes, fomerimes in the 
humid, and fometimes in the dry way. The ft one called trapp, found in the mountains 
of Sweden, is configurated in prifms, though thofe mountains are of aqueous origin; 
and the horn ftone, which is fo analogous to the trapp, has the fame configuration at 
Felicuda, notwithftanding it is a true lava. In the fame ifland, likewife, other bafalti- 
form lavas have for their bafe Ihoerl in mafs, and thofe of the crater of Vulcano, the 
petroiilex ; which two ftones, according to the obfervations of M. Doiomieu, form 
feme of the Egyptian bafaltes, which are a work of the waters. Thefe two agents, fire 
and water, are not, in fafl:, fo different in their aftion as we might at firft be inclined 
to imagine. The prifmatic figure in the humid way arifes in the foft earth by the eva¬ 
poration of the water ; in confequence of which the parts dry, contract their volume, 
and fplit into polygonal pieces. The fame phenomenon may be remarked in marga- 
ceous earths, imbued with water, and expofed to the ventilation of the air; and I have 
frequently feen the mud of rivers, when dried in the fun in fummer, to make pottery- 
ware, divide, when it became dry, into fmall polyedrous tablets. Similar configura¬ 
tions are produced in different lavas by the congelation and contraction that take place 
by the privation of the fire which held them in a ftate of fluidity. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the difpute relative to the origin of bafaltes is at an 
end ; nor would there be any diflerence of opinion if, iaftead of generalizing ideas and 
fabricating fyftems, naturalifts would make an impartial ufe of their own obfervations 
and thofe of others. Some volcanifts, perceiving that the generation of various bafaltes 
is evidently igneous, have immediately inferred that all mull have the fame origin. In 
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confcquence of this principle, they have drawn lines or zones in different parts of the 
globe, indicative of extinct volcanos, which they have inferred from finding bafaltes 
there ; and thus pourtrayed a pifiure of prodigious di mentions, reprefenting the ruins 
caufed in the world by fubterranean conflagrations. Other naturalifts, on the contrary, 
being convinced that certain bafaltes are the produce of water, have afiigned to all the 
fame origin- From the f'a<£Vs now adduced, it is however fufficiently evident that both 
thefe hypothefes are erroneous. The bafaltes, taking the term generally, when exa¬ 
mined detached, do not bear exclufively any dedfive marks of their origin. Local cir- 
cumftances alone can determine £0 which of the two principles it is to be aferibed ; to 
discover which we muff attentively examine whether the places where thefe figured ftones 
are found exhibit any indubitable figns of volcanization. Yet even thefe are frequently 
not fuflicient, as there are many hills and mountains which owe their origin to both the 
great agents of nature, fire and water j in which cafe it will be neceffary to redouble our 
attention, and fix it on the fubftances originating from each; to determine, by the relations 
thefe have to the bafaltes, from which of the two the latter derive their formation. By 
diligently employing thefe means, we fhall be certain, without fear of error, to elucidate, 
and advance the enquiries relative to bafaltes, and be enabled accurately to determine 
which of them are to be aferibed to the addon of water, and which to that of fire. 

But here a fecond queftion occurs, not lefs interefling than the firft, relative to the 
caufe why certain lavas, differing from innumerable others, become bafaimbnn ; fince, if 
this configuration depended on congelation, it muft be found in all lavas when they had 
ceafed to flow. The firft writer, to my knowledge, who has adverted to this is M.'de 
Luc, who, in the fecond volume of his Travels, is of opinion that they have taken this 
regular figure in the lea, by the fudden condenfation which took place on their flowing 
into it in a liquid ftate ; other fecondary circumfiances, however, concurring, fuch as a 
greater homogeneity, and a certain attraction of their parts. 

Of the fame opinion is M. Dolomieu; though he does not deny that even porous 
lavas may fometimes like wife take the form of prifms- The former of thefe opinions 
is little lefs than hypothetic, while the latter is fupported by fafts too important to be 
curforily dated. M. Dolomieu obferves that all the currents of the lavas of Etna, the 
periods of which are preferved in hiftory, have conftantly experienced two effects in 
their congelation. Thofe which have cooled in the air have divided, in confequence 
of the contraction they have differed by the lofs of their caloric (heat), into irregular 
maffes; while all the others, which have precipitated into thefea, have, on their hidden 
congelation, contrafled in a regular form, and divided into prifmatic columns, which 
form they have only taken in the .parts in comaft with the water of the fea. Of this 
he met with evident proofs along tile fliore which extends from Catania to Caftcllo di 
Jaci; and the famous lava of 1669, though unapt to the prifmatic form, from bring 
fpungy and little in quantity, yet in fome parts exhibits a kind of rude imperfect prifms. 

Among the objects to which 1 was attentive in my volcanic travels through the two 
Sicilies, the prifmatic lavas were certainly not the lift. While making the circuit of 
the Eolian iftands, of Etna and of Ifchia, I conftantly obferved carefully the conforma¬ 
tion of the ftony currents which fail into the fea. I have remarked when treating of 
Ifchia, that this configuration is frequently prifmatic, and that rhe prifms are conftantly 
formed in thofe parts of the currents which mimerge into the water, and reach to a 
few feet above the level. This obfervadon of mine certainly accords admirably with 
thofe of M. Dolomieu; the fituation of thefe prifms clearly fhowing that they were 
formed at the time of the immerfion of the lava into the fea, which, when it flowed, rofc 
to where they begin to appear. But, though I agree with him in this I cannot in the 
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remainder of my obfervations. Alicuda, as well as Felicuda, prefents us with numerous 
currents and rocks that defcend into the fea; and they are likewife [found at Saline, 
Lipari, Strpmboli, Panaria, Bafiluzzo, and Vulcano; but thefe rocks and currents, 
which together extend over a fpace of more than fixty miles, do not afford the flighted 
indications of prifms. 

As I went by fea from Meffina to Catania, and returned to Meffina from Catania, I 
had an opportunity twice to examine, at my leifure, that tra<5t of fliore, which, for the 
fpace of nearly three-and-twenty miles, is volcanic. One third of it, beginning at Ca¬ 
tania, and proceeding to Caftello di Jaci, confifts of prifms more or lefs characterized, 
and fuch as they have been defcribed by M. Dolomieu; but the other two thirds, though 
equally compofed of lavas with the former, and for the mod part falling perpendicu¬ 
larly into the fea, have no Rich figure •, and only prefent, here and there, irregular fif¬ 
fures and angular pieces, fuch as are generally obfervable in all lavas, which feparale 
more or lefs on their congelation. 

In my circuit by fea round the fliores of Ifchia, I was particularly attentive, as I was 
every where elfe, to the conformation of the lavas; and here and there feemed a great 
probability of finding them prifmatic, from the abundance of them which in different 
directions and angles fall into the fea: but I have already obferved, when treating of the 
iJland, and 1 now repeat it, that I did not find one with a regular form. 

At Naples, the prifmatic lavas of the currents of Vefuvius, under the park of Por¬ 
tia, have been much fpoken of. When I made my obfervations on this burning moun¬ 
tain I had not time to vifu thefe lavas. It is with great pleafure therefore that I learn 
they have been examined by a perfoft fo well experienced in matters of this nature as 
the Chevalier Gioeni undoubtedly is. But the celebrated prifms di (‘appeared in the pre¬ 
fence of fo accurate an obferver. The following is the account he gives ; which is of 
-confiderable importance to our prefent fubjeft:—“ I wiflied" to examine the bafaltes 
which were pointed out to me as to be found on the fea fliore, under the Royal Park of 
Portia ; but they proved to be only a com pad lava, with perpendicular and extremely 
irregular fiffures, forming quadrangular, and fometimes trapezoidal pilafters, which 
have been employed in buildings. Similar fiffures are likewife obferved in tufas, and 
earths of different kinds, and can never miflead any perfon accuflomed to them, and 
acquainted with their true caufes.” 

By this faithful relation of fads I flatter myfelf I havedearly fhewn that it cannot be 
fupported as a general hypothefis, that flowing lavas take a prifmatical configuration 
from the Ridden coagulation they fuffer on falling info the fea. 

It may perhaps be objected, that thefe prifms once exifted in the lavas I obferved, but 
that the irrefiftibk violence of the waves, in a long feries of years, has corroded and 
^kftroyed them. 

Every perfon acquainted with the fubjeCt muff immediately perceive how little foli- 
dity there is in this objeftion. I admit that the violence of the fea may, in fome lavas, 
have totally deftroyed thefe prifms; but that it can have had that effeft on all, and 
through fo extenfive a fpace is utterly improbable. Nor is it conceivable that Felicuda, 
among the Eolian ifles, Ihould ftill preferve its prifms perfect, while the left of thofe 
iflands have entirely loft theirs, notwithftanding they are ail equally expofed to the' 
iliocks of the waves. 

I cannot here omit another remark. It is certain that more than one of thefe iflands 
were not formed by one eruption, but by fucceffive ejections of lavas accumulating on 
each other; and in fome deep fiffures, occafioned by the Tea,, this fucceffive formation 
is difcoverable by the eye, as we may perceive five or fix different ftrata of lava one 

above 
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above the other. The internal ft rata in very remote periods having flowed into the Tea, 
as the external flowed afterwards; it is evident that if the latter on touching the water 
became prifmatic, the fame change mu ft have taken place alfo in the former; which 
being defended from the injuries of the fea by the external ft rata, mu ft ftill p refer ve 
their prifmatic configuration, of which however no traces remain. We mu ft therefore 
conclude that innumerable lavas may fall into the fea, without having their external ap¬ 
pearance in the leaft changed by the fudden congelation which then takes place. 

That the prifmatic configuration of lavas is not always the effeft of their i miner lion 
in the waters of the fea, likewife appears from many of them taking the fame form in 
the air; of which we have a diftinguifiied example in the crater of Vulcano. Here cer¬ 
tainly we cannot fuppofe any intervention of the waters of the fea. Similar obfervations 
have been made on Mount Etna by the Chevalier Gioeni. “ I have obferved,” fays he, 
in the work before cited, “ bafaltic columns at the fummit of Etna, and nearly on a 
level with the bafe of its vaft crater, where there is certainly no probability of the fea 
ever having reached ; and I have frequently found polyhedrous bafaltes perfectly cha¬ 
racterized in excavations made by men in the centre of lavas, which have iffued from 
the lides of Mount Etna, in periods much pofterior to the retiring of the fea.” 

I ftiould, however, appear deficient in candour, did I not mention that M. Doiomieu 
admits that lavas may fometimes in the air afi’ume the prifmatic form, if they fall into 
clefts and Allures where they fuddenly cool, of which he adduces an example in the 
§flr.nds of Ponza. 

I fliall only remark, that I do not perceive the abfolute neceflity of the fiffures in this 
cafe; fince we frequently find lavas with this configuration in perfectly open places, as 
I have feen in the great mouth of Vulcano. And with this opinion the obfervations of 
Gioeni on Etna certainly accord; for had he remarked the concurrence of fuch a cir- 
cmnftance, he undoubtedly would have mentioned it. 

What conclufion then ought we to deduce from all thefe faCts and obfervations ? 

Firft : that many bafaltiform lavas have aflinned this organization on coagulating 
within the fea. 

Secondly: that others have taken the fame form, merely in cooling in the open air. 

Thirdly: that innumerable other lavas have not taken this figure, either in the fea or 
in the air. 

It appears at firft view that thefe differences depend on the different nature of the 
lavas themfelves. This opinion at leaft is rendered probable by what we obferve in 
earths penetrated with water, which in drying take more or lefs prifmatic forms, as has 
been obferved frequently in the argillaceous kinds. I have feen when a turbid torrent 
has been introduced into a ditch through an argillaceous marie, the latter in drying di¬ 
vide into polyhedrous pieces; but when the water palled through chalk, or calcareous 
marie, the greater part of the pieces were amorphous. When we however obferve lavas 
with requifite attention, this conformation in them feeins to be effected differently. 

It has already been faid, that feveral of tlie prifmatic lavas of Felicuda have for their 
bafe flioerl in mafs; but it is true that other congenerous lavas of the fame ifland, which 
form as it were walls perpendicular to the fea, are finooth over their whole fuperficies. 
A fimilar fmoothnefs is obfervabie in fome of thofe of Mount Etna, on the Ihore between 
Meflinaand Catania, which have for their bafe the horn-ftone; though others extremely 
refembling them, between Jaci Reale and Catania, are formed in prifms. 

Compaftnefs and folidity are likewife not a necefiary condition in lavas, to this ap¬ 
propriate crystallization. This has already been remarked by M. Doloinieu; and I 
vol. v. ix have 
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haveobferved that many amorphous lavas on the fhores of feveral of the Eolian iflands 
are more compatt than the prifmatic lavas of Fdicuda. 

What then can be the intrinfic circum fiance of the lava which determines it thus to 
cleave in the prifmatic form ? I confefs I am ignorant: and who can fay that we do not 
feekit in vain within the lava, fince it may be extrinfic and advemitious ? Such certainly 
appears to be the opinion of M. de Luc; and more exprefsly that of M. Dolomieu, who, 
to explain the phenomenon of volcanic prifms, has recourfe to a fudden congelation, 
and inftantaneous contraction of lavas. 

The facts which we have adduced relative to lavas, both prifmatic and not prifmatic, 
it has been feen, do not always accord with thofe related by the French naturalifh But 
even on this fuppofition, which is inconte(table, may we not retain the fame principle 
of explanation, which, to fay the truth, appears to be fuflicient, with fome requifite mo¬ 
difications ? Thefe I will endeavour to fugged, iliudrating my conjecture by the two 
cafes above adduced ; the one, that of the lavas which take the form of priftns merely 
from the contact of the atmofphere, as in Vulcano and near the fummit of Etna; the 
other, that of the lavas which refufe to take fuch a form even within the fea, as at Ifchia, 
in fome parts of the bafe of Etna, and in all the Eolian ifles except Felicuda. 

As to the former, may not a fudden coagulation and contraction have taken place in 
fome lavas from the mere influence of the atmofphere, though the lava was not included 
in any cleft or fiffiire ? It is fufficient that It be fuddenly deprived of the caloric (heat) 
by which it is penetrated, and which rendered it rarefied and fluid. To this deprivation 
a lava of little thicknefs will be very liable, fince a body lofes its heat the fooner the lefs 
its thicknefs and denfity. This hidden contraction may alfo be produced by the circum- 
ftances of the atmofphere; as fliould a ftrong wind, of a very cold temperature, blow 
at the time. The melted lavas in our crucibles will be found to give greater weight to 
this latter conjecture. If they are taken from the furnace, and caufed to pafs through 
a heat gradually lefs; their furface, as they cool, will only fplit in a few cracks, of little 
depth, and ufually irregular; but when they are immediately, in the winter time, car¬ 
ried into the cold air, the fiflures, befides being deeper, will frequently be difpofed in 
fuch a manner, as to form fmall polyhedrous prifms, which may eahly be detached from 
the reft of the lava. 

With refpeS to thofe lavas which do not affume a prifmatic form though they fall 
into the fea, it is certain that, to take that conformation, their mafs mull have a ftrong 
degree of eftervefcence and dilatation, and that it muft be deeply penetrated with the 
igneous fluid, other wife the contraction neceflary to produce prifms cannot take place. 
But many currents which defeend from the fummit of burning mountains to the fea, 
muft have loft their eftervefcence with their heat in fo long a courfe, and fcarcely con¬ 
tain fufficient.to continue their motion downwards, which perhaps would ceafe, were it 
not for the impelling gravity of the lava, which frequently falls into the fea perpen¬ 
dicularly. 

Such is the hypothefis by which I would explain the caufe why fome lavas have af- 
fumed a prifmatic conformation without any concurrence of the fea-water, and others 
exhibit no appearance of it in places where they have immerged into the lea. I never- 
thelefs leave every one to form his own opinion; and fliould an explanation of thefe 
important fails bedifeovered preferable to mine, which I confider as only conjectural, I 
fhall receive the communication of it with fmcere gratitude, and adopt it with pleafure. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. * — CONCLUSION OF THE ACCOUNT OF THE EOLIAN ISLES, IN 
REMARKS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS NOT VOLCANIC. 

I. Li pari .—Population of that Jland. — lJfcful vegetables produced in it; among which the 
vine furnijhes the mofi confdcrable branch of its commerce.—Celebrated malmfcy of this 
country — Manner of making that wine.—Scarcity' of ern, which might be rend&ed mere 
plentiful by adopting a different fy flem of agriculture.—Great abundance of Indian figs in 
Li pari and the other Eolim if lands.—Delicious tajie of their fruit.—Defeription of that 
jhrub ; and remarks on the facility with which it may be multiplied.—Profefi to render 
if much more profitable by making ufe of its leaves to nourifh the cochineal itifefl* as filk- 
worms are fed with the mulberry leaf—Fijhes ami coral found near the /bores of Li pari. 

-—Account of a phyfeier, or kind of whale, obferved by the author in that fea.—This fijh 9 
though internally organized nearly like others of the mammalia clafs, could remain under 
water a much longer time than they ufually can.—Very few cattle of any kind in Li pari .— 
Caufe of this fear city.—Rabbits the only wild quadruped in this ijland.—Manner of hunt - 
mg them with the ferret.—Stationary birds at Li pari but few ; nor any birds of pqffage 9 
at leafi at the time the author was there.—Some which with us arc birds of paffage, there 
fiat ionary. — Curious manner of taking /wallows in the fireds of the city in winter .—* 
Branches of foreign commerce which have begun to be introduced at Lipari within the/e 
few years.—Remarks on the a/fenimn of Strabo, Diodorus , and Diofcorides, that Lipari 
derived a confide ruble profit from the fulpbaie of alumine (alum).—Political ayid ccclefi - 
ajlicaljicte of Lipari,—Phyjical and moral char aider of the Li par fie. — Brief account of 
the city of Lipari. 

H. StrombolL — The great heat feh in this ijland not to be attributed to its volcano, but the 
fun*—Nature of this climate.—Frequency of tempefts.—The floore of Stromboli defiituie of 
a harbour.—Vejfels ufed by the natives to navigate thefe fcas.—The great quantity offijh 
taken in the vicinity of this i/land, probably a confiquence of the heat of its volcano.—Plants 
which grow in this ijland\—Malmfcy the principal product of the country.—Vines 9 and 
the manner in which they are defended from the wind,—Number of inhabitants.—The 
natives not fearful of their volcano.—Hofpitality of the Stromholefe.—Their char abler. — 1 
Account of a /firing, the only one in the whole ijland t —Animals found hi Stromboli. 

III. Vulcano .—An uninhabited ijland.—Great quantities offulpbaie of illumine (alum) once 
extra Red here.—Difficulty of the zxtraction of it at prfieri.—More profit might be derive a 
from planting vines . 

IV. Saline .—Abundance of grapes in this ijland.—Spring near the fir ore, probably fapplied 
by rain water.—Muriate ofJoda (fee fa It) extra Ned from a fmall lake contiguous to the 

fea.—•Means of procuring this fait.—Curious phenomenon ohfervable in this lake, when the 
fea water enters it. 

V* VI. Felicudaand Aiicuda .—Their population*—The houfes built not oh the /bore, or at 
the foot of thefe mountainous /lands, but about halfway up their declivity % that they may . 
be lefs expfied to thedncurjions of the Barbary pirates , who formerly have frequently landed 
there in jearch of plunder, —Such incurfimsfometimesfiill made at prefenL — Well-grounded 
fears of travellers in failing round thefe t(lands*—UJiful vegetables in Felicuda and AIL 
cud a.—The corn of Alicuda excellent, though produced but in fmall quantity ,— Extraor¬ 
dinary indujlry of the inhabitants in its cultivation*—FijhingToats of thefe ij lands.—RidL 

* Some chapters of a theoretic nature are omitted. 
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culom andfuperflitious praSlice of the inhabitants when a hujband or wife dies.—Bonjl of 

the people of the Lipari iflands in general, that thofe ijlands contain ?w kind of ferpent. _ 

Phyfical reafon of this faSl.—Extreme fcarrity of infeds there, and the caufe.—Enviable 
tranquillity and content of the inhabitants of thefe iflands.—Salubrity of the air. _ Advan¬ 

tages experienced from that falubrity by the author during his flay there.—Comparifm be¬ 
tween this very pure air , and that of fame of the low plains of Lombardy. 

TO complete my obfervations relative to thefe iflands, I fliall now proceed to give a 
concife account of their population, the character, maimers, and cuftoms of the inhabi¬ 
tants, their commerce, the animals ftationary and migratory found in them, and other 
analogous objedls, agreeably to what was propofed in the introduction to this work. 

I. Lipari. —This illand is the Iargeft and much the molt populous of thofe called the 
Eolian ifles, the number of its inhabitants amounting to between nine and ten thoufand, 
a confiderable part of whom refide in the city of the fame name, which is very ancient, 
as it appears from hiftorical records that it exifted before the war of Troy *. 

If the illand of Lipari be divided into four parts, about two and a half will be 
found to be cultivated, and the remainder overgrown with wood and barren. Thefe 
barren trafls, however, continually diminifli, and are converted into fruitful fields, from 
a kind of neceffity arifing from the continually increafing population of the illand. 

Lipari produces cotton, pulfe, and olives, though in but fmall quantities. The corn 
produced there, and which is of an excellent quality, amounts annually to fifteen hun¬ 
dred Sicilian falme f, or two thoufand at mod, and is fcarcely fufficient to fupply the city. 

Among the ufeful productions of this illand the principal are grapes, of which there 
are feveral kinds. The fir ft furnilhes the common wine which is drunk in the illand, 
and of which there is fo great an abundance, that they export annually two, and even 
three thoufand barrels ( barilli ) of it without the leaft inconvenience. They prels the 
grapes on the fpot where the vines grow, and carry the mull, in leather bottles, to their 
refpeftive houfes on beads of burthen. 

The pafl'ola and paflolina, as they are here called, are two other kinds of grapes that 
are dried. The laft is that fcrt which is ufually called the Corinthian grape. Of this 
they commonly fell ten thoufand barrels annually; and of the other about twelve 
thoufand. 

From a fourth kind of grape is made the famous malmfey of Lipari, which name alone 
i$ fufficient for its eulogium. It is a wine of a clear amber colour, at once generous 
and fweet, which fills and warms the mouth with an agreeable fragrance, and a return 
of fweetnefs fome time after it is tailed. But as nature ufually bellows cn man her mod; 
precious gifts with a fparing hand, this grape is here fcarcer than any other; and does 
not furnifli at moft more than two thoufand barrels annually, which the Liparefe left for 
foreign markets, as they do alfo the paffola and paflolina. During my ftay in the illand, 
I could fcarcely procure a fufficient quantity to revive my fpirits after my fatigues, and 
carry with me a fpecimen of this rare and delicious liquor to Pavia. 

I was defirous to learn the method employed by the natives in making malmfey. It 
is as follows : they do not gather the grape until it is perfectly ripe, which is known by 
its beautiful yellow colour and the fweet tafte it acquires. When the grapes are ga- 

* See Chap. XVI. 

-j- A [alma contains 16 tumuli, the tumulo from zo to 22 rotoli, and the rotoh zj pounds .—Stoilerfs Tra¬ 
vels, vol. ii. p. 506. 
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thered, the rotten and fpoiletl berries being firft picked out, they are expofed to the Am 
on mats made of reeds for eight or ten days, or Sometimes longer, till they are dried. 
They then pi ace them on a clean ftone floor, furronnded with a kind of low wall, about 
two feet high, where they crulh them, firft with a ftone fattened to the end of a fmall 
ftaff or handle, and afterwards with their naked feet, till all the juice isexprefled j which 
is then let run off through an aperture to another Similar floor, the Tides of which are 
higher ; and here the mutt is all collected. It is afterwards drawn off’ into veflels in 
which it is left to ferment, till it is perfectly depurated and become fit to drink, which 
it is by the following January. 

The vintage is in the month of September, at which time the Liparefe, leaving the 
city, refort in companies to fome cottages near the vineyards, where they remain during 
the gathering of the grapes, refigning themfelves to mirth and innocent pleafures ; and 
the voyager, who chances to approach the ifland at that feafon, finds his furprife not a 
little excited by the numerous lights which are exhibited during the night, and illuminate 
and embellilh thefe ruftic habitations. 

Another plant, if it does not form a branch of foreign commerce, is yet of fome do- 
meftic utility to the Liparefe: I mean the opuntia, commonly called the Indian fig. 
{Cafius Opuntia, Lin.) This flimb with us will not live through the winter, except it 
is preferved in hot-houfes ; and being in a climate not congenial to its nature, grows to 
no great height, and produces but few fruits,, and thofe fmall and of no worth. At Li- 
pari, on the contrary, and in the other Eolian iflands, it thrives fo well that it ufually 
grows to the height of ten, twelve, and fometimes fifteen feet, with a Item a foot or more 
in diameter. The fruits, which are nearly as large as a turkey’s egg, are fweet, and 
extremely agreeable to the palate, and of very eafy digeftion. When unripe, their fkin 
or rind is green; but when ripe, of a reddilh yellow. This plant will take root and 
grow, in a furprifmg manner, in almoft any fituation which has a favourable afpeft, 
and the mod favourable is the fouthern. It thrives alike in the pooreft and the richeft 
foils, the Allures of lavas, among the ruins of ancient buildings, on fragments of dried 
mortar, and in the crevices of walls. It is well known that the fruits grow at the edges 
of the leaves; the number on each leaf is not conftant, but they are frequently nume¬ 
rous, as I have counted two-and-twenty on a Angle leaf. They begin to ripen about 
the beginning of Auguft, and continue to November. In fome fituations, indeed, where 
they enjoy the benign influence of the fun, they remain through the whole winter; and 
even where they have not that advantage, they may be preferved ripe and in good con¬ 
dition during the winter, by being gathered green in autumn, and left attached to the 
whole or a part of the leaf, the juice of the leaf, which is always thick and pulpy, af¬ 
fording a nutriment to the fruit. 

The inhabitants of Lipari eat thefe fruits during feveral months of the year; for as 
there is great abundance of them, they are fold at a very low price. Befides thofe 
which nature produces here fpontaneoufly, the Liparefe induftrioufly cultivate great 
numbers of thefe Indian figs, and the method of multiplying them is very eafy. It is 
well known that this plant is propagated by means of the leaves, which are of an oblong 
fliape, narrower at one extremity than at the other, and refembling a peel or Ihovel, by 
which name they are called by the Sicilians. Every leaf is thick and pulpy, and each 
fide of it fcattered over with linall buttons or knobs, from which arife a great number 
of little prickles, with a large one in the centre, of the length of an inch. If thefe but¬ 
tons only touch the earth they take root, let the ground be what it may. The'leaf 
which has taken root puts forth other leaves that again produce others; and from being 
flat, as it was at firft, becomes in time round, and forms a trunk which lengthens and 
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thickens in proportion as the other leaves grow and multiply. For the fiem 01 * trunk 
of the Indian rig, which* as I have already laid, is Sometimes more than a foot in diame* 
ter, is only a feries of leaves in an upright pofuion, and adhering to each other. 

Such are the different vegetable productions of the iff and tif Lipari, which however, 
with refpeft to commerce, may he reduced to one only, I mean the grape. Corn, as 
ive have feen, from its fcarcity, fcarcely deferves to be mentioned ; but this might be 
grown in tar greater quantity, were thefyffem of agriculture prevalent at prefem in this 
iflantl changed. It is here the general practice to raife the vines two or three feet above 
the ground, and with poles and reeds to form a kind of iquares by which theVare 1 up- 
ported. The confequence is, that the vines with their branches and leaves fo; m a 
kind of covering, impenetrable to the rays of the fun, which renders the foil below en¬ 
tirely barren. Several of the natives of Li pari have had the good fenfe to perceive the 
inconvenience oi this practice, and, difregarding the prejudices of their countrymen, 
have changed theie pieces of barren ground into fruitful corn-fields, without the lead 
detriment to the fruit of the vine. The Abbate Gaetano Trovatini, whom 1 have die* 
where mentioned with deferred commendation, is among the number of the few who 
have made this liberal experiment. I faw a field of his which, though not very extern 
five, nor of a better foil than others, produced both a plentiful harveft and an abundant 
Vintage, Inftead of planting the vines in the narrow fqtiares there called pergok^ he has - 
ranged them in parallel ei'paliers with wide interfiles of ground between them, in which 
ho has fown corn in flraight furrows, after the method of Du Hamel. Thus the air 
and the fun exert their influences freely between the efpaliers, and not afoot of ground 
is loff to cultivation. The grain yields a luxuriant crop, and the vines are at the fame 
time not lefs fruitful than ihofc of the neighbouring grounds, where the old method is 
adhered to, It is true that Trovatini, like Cains Furius Crefinus in ancient ‘times, is 
iurveyed by many with an eye of ill-natured envy, when they compare the wretched 
appearance of their grounds with the copious produce of his. But even while I was 
there, feveral of his neighbours had begun to imitate his example. It is much to be 
regretted that Don Giufeppe Cippola of Palermo, the late biffiop of Lipari and the ad* 
acent iflands, did not live feme years longer. That worthy prclatefeemed to have been 
3orn for the improvement of the foil of thofe countries, which before were wild and 
1 it tie productive. The number of olive-trees which he cau fed to be planted is incredible. 

I found above three thou fan d ill Panaria alone. He alfo introduced mulberry-trees 
there, which have thriven extremely well. I faw one in a court-yard, planted eight 
years ago, which in fize and ffrength did not in the leaft yield to ours of the fame age* 
though the latter have the advantage of a more fuitable foil. He haslikevvife enriched 
the ifland with another fpecies of the Indian fig, brought from Palermo, the fruit of 
wfich is red and extremely delicious. I fincerely wifh his fucceflbr, who is unknown 
to me, may follow his excellent example. 

Since I have again mentioned the Indian fig, I cannot avoid noticing an idea which 
has occurred to me, and which, fliould it ever be carried into effeft, mult be productive 
of great advantage both to Sicily and the Eolian iffes. The cochineal infeft ( Coccus 
cqSI i , Linn.) is bred and collected in Mexico, and other Spanish provinces of South 
America, and the commerce carried on in it is eftimated at many millions of dollars 
annually. Might not the advantages derived from this precious drug be fliared with 
Mexico by the Lipari Illands and Sicily, which may be confidered as the molt fouthern 
part of Italy, from which it has been feparated by the irruption of the fea that produced 
the ft nut oi Muffin a? To effc£t this, two things indeed are neceffary; the plant on 
Which the infett lives and propagates, and the infedt itfelft The plant is that ufually 
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called the Indian fig, and which is found in fuch abundance in theEolian ifles and Sicily, 
where I have feen the foot of Etna covered with it. Travellers relate that the opuntias 
of Mexico, where they are cultivated with the greateft care, grow to the height of eight 
feet, and that the leaves of fome of them are nearly a foot in length. We have faid that 
thofe of Lipari, and the fame is true of the reft of the Eolian tiles and of Sicily, rife to 
a greater height, and have leaves more than a foot long. If therefore theft? plants thrive 
as well in Sicily and the Eolian ifles as in America, and perhaps better than they do 
there, why fhould not the cochineal infers, which feed on them, thrive equally in thofe 
countries? Will not the filk-worm, though originally from India, live and multiply in 
every country where it can be fupplied with the leaves of the mulberry-tree? The only 
difficulty, in my opinion, would be the conveyance of this ufeful infect to fo great dis¬ 
tance, principally becaufe it could not be removed in the egg, fince it is viviparous, and 
not oviparous. It fhould be obferved, however, that as the Americans perpetuate the 
cochineal by means of the leaves of the opuntia, it no doubt would continue to live on 
the leaves of that plant; which might be brought, growing in large veffels filled with 
earth, from Mexico to Sicily. The important advantages to be derived from the iuc- 
cefs of the experiment, at leaft would lufficiently juftify the labour and expence of the 
attempt. I am not ignorant of the jealoufy and referve with which the polleffors of 
this inieft, which is fo valuable to them, guard it from foreigners to prevent their deal¬ 
ing it. Such a theft has, however, been practifed on them to the advantage of fome of 
the French provinces. I know likewife that the hint 1 have here given, fliould it ever 
be carried into effect, would not be agreeable to the political view's of Spain; but ail 
Italian and a philofopher may furely be permitted to propofe it. 

I Ihall now difmifs the vegetables, and proceed to fay a word of the fifhery of Lipari, 
than which nothing can be more wretched. Not that the fea does not contain filh ; 
but becaufe there are but few there who follow fifhing as an occupation, and even of 
thefe the greater number are not provided with the neceffary implements. They only 
ule the line and hook, and the fciabica , a kind of net, which they throw to a confider- 
able diftance into the fea, and then drag on fhore. This mode of fiftiing is only ufed in 
the harbour, and not very frequently, at leaft in the fummer, though I have been told 
that in winter it is more common, as they are then without other employment. I have 
often been prefent at their throwing the net, lels from curiofity than to procure fifli for 
my fmalt table : but thofe days proved unpropitious to the filhermen, and not lefs un¬ 
lucky to myfelf; fince after three or four throws they either caught no filh, or thofe fo 
few and fmall, that had I nothing elfe to eat I might have died with hunger. 

In June and July they likewife fifh for coral, both round the fhores of Lipari and at 
Vulcano. When I was there I procured a rare fpecimep, confifting of a branch of coral 
which had grown on a volcanic enamel under the caftle of Lipari. Fifteen barks, I was 
told, are ufually engaged in the coral filhery; but either bccaufe they are ignorant of 
the proper methods of detaching this valuable animal plant from the rocks and caverns 
of the fea, or becaufe they are not fufticiemly expert in the ufe of them, this fifhery is 
very unproductive. In the two months above mentioned, every bark carrying eight 
men fi(lied up ten or fifteen rotoii of coral j and the rotolo contains two pounds and a 
half, and the pound twelve ounces. 

Formerly coral was likewife fifhed at the Secea di Santa Cater ina, a place diftant ten 
miles from the harbour of Lipari; but fome barks having been wrecked there, the bi- 
fliop of that time. Father de Francifci, a Dominican, fulminated his excommunication 
againft any bark wnich in future fhould have the temerity to attempt to filh in that place. 

In 
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In my various maritime excurfions round the Eolian ifies, I never met with any of 
thofe fmalter cetaceous fifh which are frequently found in other parts of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. But one day when the fea was calm, while I was failing between Panaria and 
Vulcano, a large cetaceous fifh of the genus of the phyfeter, and which, from along fin 
on the back, I judged to be the Tutjio of Linnaeus, fuddenly rofe to the top of the water. 
It approached within about feventy feet of my boat, and I had fufficient opportunity to 
obferve it with fome attention. It is well known to mariners as well as natural ills, that 
dolphins, phyfeters, and whales, properly fo called, have need of refpiration from lime 
to time, and therefore'frequently rife to the furface of the water with the upper part of 
their bodies, and throw up, from one or more apertures they have in the head, one or 
two ejections of water accompanied by the air they have taken in, and inhale fre/h air. 
The cetaceous fifh of which I now fpeak did the fame ; and when he came to the fur- 
face of the water, and drew along the half of his body above it, he was fo near that I 
could eftimate his dimenfions with the eye. He was at leaf! twenty-eight feet long, and 
the breadth of his body, where large A:, not lefs than eight feet. The caudal fin was 
eight feet in length, and the dorfal two. At every expiration a hilling found was heard 
of air and water, which he ejected to the height of eight or nine feet. A little before 
he made this ejection, he railed nearly the half of his huge body above the water, but 
after five or fix minutes again funk and difappeared, 1 wilhed to obferve the interval 
of rime between one ejection and another, as the animal continued this alternation for 
a full quarter of an hour. I perceived they were repeated after every fix teen or feven- 
teen feconds, and I flattered myfelf that I had afeertained with fufficient accuracy the 
fpace of time that one of this fpecies of fifli can remain under water without being 
obliged to rife to the furface and inhale air; but I foon found this calculation erroneous. 
After my curiofity had been gratified with this lcene about a quarter of an hour, the 
animal raifed his tail vertically about three feet above the water, and plunging directly 
down difappeared ; nor could I again difeover him, though both I and the four mariners 
who were with me watched with theutmoft attention during a quarter of an hour; and 
certainly had he in that time raifed hirafelf to take in air, we mult have feen him, front 
his great bulk and the calmnefs of the fea. I then perceived that this animal, though 
.in his organization in a great meafure refembling the cials of mammalia, and therefore, 
like them, under the neceflity of refpiring, could yet remain a much longer time under 
water than they can. 

But if aquatic animals are of little advantage to the inhabitants of Lipari, their land 
animals are nearly of as little. Both large and frnall cattle are there extremely fcarce ; 
and the few oxen and cows which are flaughtered there are brought from Sicily, and 
are very lean. This is entirely to be aferibed to the poverty of the pafturage. The 
Liparefe cultivate themfelves the frnall portions of land they poffefs. 

With refpeft to wild quadrupeds, the country produces only rabbits, which make 
their burrows in the mountainous parts, where the volcanic matters, principally of the 
rufaceous kind, permit them to dig with their feet. They are hunted with the ferret 
{Muftello Faro, Linn.), and the chace is very amufing. Though this animal be origi¬ 
nally from Africa, it will live and propagate in the fouthern countries of Italy. It is 
about the fize of the common cat, and in its make foinething between the weafel and 
the pole-cat. I have feen them extremely tame at Lipari, where they breed as fall in 
the houfes as when wild. The fportfman who goes to catch the rabbits takes with him 
the ferret in a cage, and a dog. The latter, when he fees the rabbit, follows Iiim to 
the hole in which he takes refuge; or, if he is under ground, difeovers him by the 
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icent, and flops at the month of the burrow* The fportfimn then puts the capejlre, a 
kind of muzzle made of packthread, on the ferret, that he may not bite the rabbit; as 
otherwife he would kill it in the hole, and after having fucked the blood, leave it there. 
Being unable to feize it, he only fcratches it with his claws, and terrifies it till it endea¬ 
vours to make its efcape out of the burrow, and is taken in a net placed for the purpote. 
The ferret follows it out, and is again put into the cage. 

Thefe rabbits are ftnaUer than the tame ones, and, like others that are wild, are of a 
grey'"colour* Not that they are originally fuch j fince it is within memory that they 
were fir ft brought there by one of the natives, where they have, as is ufual with them, 
multiplied prodigioufiy. But nature, put under refiraint by man, never fails to reflare 
to animals which regain their liberty, the fize and exterior habit of body which they 
had in their original flate. 

The birds flationary here are but few- They are the partridge ( Tetrao Perdix $ Lin .) 9 
the greenfinch (Lcxia Chloris^ Lin.); the fparrow (Fringilla Domejiica), the goldfinch 
(Fringilla car due Us), the horn-owl ( Strix Scops), and the raven {Cor via Cor ax). The 
latter is ufualty found about the cultivated fields near the floves, and on the fleepefl 
rocks, though fometimes in places fufficiently acceflibie for the young ravens to be taken* 

Of thofe kinds of water-fowl which migrate from one fea to another, according as 
they find food in greater or lefs plenty, and pafs indifferently from the fait water of the 
fea to the frefh of rivers, lakes, and ponds, fuch as the different kinds of fea-gidls {Larr 
Linn,), and the cormorant {Pdicanus Garbo),! did not fee one here. Indeed it is very 
rarely that any kind of water-fowl is feeu in the Kalian ifles. 

It is not the fame with the birds of paffage. In April the turtle-dove (Columba Turtur ) 
and the quail {Teirao Goturmx) arrive here, and flay a few days. They come in the 
fame manner in September- Several kinds of fwallows are common here (Hirundo 
rujlka , tirbica , opus, nielba)* The two latter make their nefls in the fiffures of the rocks, 
and in the highefl walls of the city of Lipari. When I left that city, which was on the 
15th of Oftober, fome fwallows of the firft and laft fpccies were flying over it. I lhaU 
like wife obferve, that on the night of the 13th of the fame month there was a dreadful 
rempeft with lightning, rain 5 and hail; and the next day, early in the morning, a ftrong 
fouth-weft wind blowing, 1 faw in the air, over the caftle of Lipari, at lead a hundred 
common houfe-fwallows, though they foon after difappeared, Reaumur’s thermo meter 
that morning flood at 15 L degrees above zero of Fahrenheit). 

In fome converfafious relative to fwallows, which I had with Doctor Trovatini and 
fcveral other perfons at Lipari, they related to me a faft which I had before heard at 
Stromboli, and fliall again mention when I come to treat of that ifland. It is that in 
winter, and when a fciroccal or warm foutherly breeze blows, fwallows of one or other 
of the four fpecies above mentioned are frequently feen to fkim the ground m the ftreets 
of the city, and are then eafily knocked down with long flicks by children, as they are 
extremely wer. The two latter kinds are even taken with hooks and lines faflened to 
the extremity of a long reed- A fmall feather is fattened over the hook, and the boy 
who holds the reed conceals hiinfelf behind the corner of a flreet, and waves the feather 
in the air. The fwallow, accuftomed to catch infers as it flies, takes the feather and is 
caught by the hook. 

From thefe observations we cannot but conclude, that thefe fwallows do not pafs into 
Africa at the approach of winter, as many have believed, but that they more probably 
remain in the if]and, and ifiue from their retreats in the warm days of winter in quell at 
food* 
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I ia\v Iikcwife at Lipari, while making the circuit of the ifland by fea, a fifth fpecios 
of fwaltow, the fwallow of the bank ( Hirmda riparia , Linn*). Thfe bird is fo denomi¬ 
nated from building its ncft in the banks of rivers, and fometimes the ffiorcsof the fea. 
1 obferved feveral of thefe fwallows flying about thetocks of tufa, which defeend almoft 
perpendicularly into the fea; and having flopped there foine time with my boat, I law 
more than one of them go into and come out of the holes they had made in the tufa* 1 
was told by the people of Lipari that this kind of fwallow appears in March, and diflip- 
pcars in October. 

In the introduction to this work I have mentioned that it was my intention to add to 
the obfervaticns I fiiould make on the fwallows of Lipari and Sicily, others which I had 
made on the famefpedes of birds in Lombardy ; which addition w ould not have been fo 
long, but it might have been here conveniently fubjoined* But having afterwards more 
fully confidered the fubjefl, and made new and various experiments to elucidate the 
great eontroverfy, whether fwallows remain torpid during the cold weather, of which I 
have flightly treated in my other works (fee my Annotations on the Contemplation of 
Nature, and Trafts on Animal and Vegetable Phyfics*) ; and having afterwards ex¬ 
tended thofe experiments to other animals which are in like manner torpid in winter, 
and efpecially thofe whofe blood is cold, as the common hedge-hog (ErinaceusEuropaus^ 
Linn,)) the marmot (Mm Marmota\ the dormoufe (Mm avellanarius% the' bat (Vtfper- 
tilio ), I found my matter fo increafe on my hands, that I determined to publiih my ob- 
fervations on this fubjett feparately, after having finifhed the work in which I am at 
prefent occupied. 

We will now proceed to notice fome other particulars relative to Lipari and its inha¬ 
bitants* Foreign commerce has begun to be introduced into the ifland by the mariners, 
mo(i of whom traffic in what they call gallantry-wares. They every year buy, at the 
fair of Sinigaglio, linen, muffins, veils, and other commodities of that kind, to the value 
of from thirteen to fourteen thoufand Sicilian ojick^^ and fell them at Meffina, Catania, 
Palermo, and other parts of Sicily. This trade is very advantageous to the country, and 
many have acquired confiderable wealth by it- It has however eonfiderably diminilhed 
the fifhery, and railed the price of fifli. 

Strabo, Diodorus, and Diofcorides, write that the fulphate of alumine (alum) was pro¬ 
cured in great abundance at,Lipari, The truth, however, is, that none whatever of 
that fait j> now extracted in the ifland, I have pafled over ahnofl every foot of ground 
in it, and only found fome traces or efflorcfcences of it, as I have mentioned in the 
proper places, which, with refpedt to profit, would not pay the labour of collecting. 
We muft therefore conclude that the vein of this mineral has either been exhaufted or 
loft ; or that the Liparefe procured it, not from their own ifland, but the neighbouring 
one of Vulcano, which is ftill rich in this fulphate. The latter is perhaps the moft pro¬ 
bable explanation of the authorities above alleged. 

The political admimftration of Lipari is compofed of a criminal judge, a fifed, a go¬ 
vernor who has the chief authorny both in military and civil affairs, and who is com¬ 
monly an old invalid, and a civil judge. 

The bilhop, feventeen canons of the firft order, and fourteen of the fecond, and from. 
a hundred and twenty to a hundred and thirty pricits, form the ecclefiaflical eftablifii- 
mmt* 

* AnuotazFom alia Contempkzione (3dla Nalnra.—Opufcoli di FJhca Animate c Vegitabile. 

^ Count Stolberg, jo his Travels, lately pubhfhed, fays the cnciri of Sicily is worth three rlx-ilollars srrd 
nme good grofehen ; cr about eleven fhslh'ngs and m'ne-pence. The German tranfiaior of th IS work dti- 
jp^tca the Qnua ? I know not on what authority, at fix dollars.—TV 
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The natives of this ifland are not wanting in natural abilities, but in the cultivation of 
them. The Liparefe are in general of a prompt and lively wit, ready to learn, of acute 
penetration, and extremely defirous of obtaining knowledge. Hence, when any learned 
firanger vifits their ifland, there is no end to their queflions and enquiries. 1 hey wil¬ 
lingly become his guides to their ftoves and baths ; and there is not one^among them 
who is ignorant that his country was once produced by fire. The feat or the court of 
King iEolus is contefled in the Eoliah ifles, as the birth-place of Homer is in Greece. 
He is claimed by each of the iflands; but the people of Lipari are fully perfuaded that 
the royal refidence of this petty fovereign was in their ifland ; and thofe among them 
who have feme little tincture of literature, can cite the authority of Homer and other 
writers in proof of their after tion. 

A beggar is fcarcely ever to be found in Lipari; for even the pooreft perfons have 
fpme fmall piece of ground which they cultivate, and by the produce of which they 
live. 

The natives are ufually robuft, ft rang, rather of a large fize, and comely. When 
young they have fine complexions; but fatigue will diuiinifh every kind of beauty, even 
that of the fair fex. This change is greatly accelerated by the heat of the lun; the ef¬ 
fects of which sre confpicuous in their tanned, fkins and fwarihv countenances. 

If it was a difgrace in Greece to be unable to fwim, it is not lefs flumeful in Lipari 
and the other Kalian ifles, to be ignorant either of that an, or that of managing the oar, 
or fleering and handing the fails of a veffel. The priefts are very expert in every exer- 
cife of this kind. The greater part of them have, like the Jailors, their arms or hands 
marked with black indelible flams reprefenting either the crucifix or fame faint. I 
knew, at Lipari, a man of conftderable property, and who was honoured with the title 
of baron, who was marked in this manner, having formerly been a mariner. 

The city of Lipari is not of an extenfive circuit, and confifts rather of narrow' alleys 
than ftreets. The caftle is furrounded with a wall on which are mounted a few can¬ 
non, and is defended by a fmall garrifon. The houfes are very indifferent buildings, 
but three edifices are diftmguifhable from the reft. Thefe are the palace of the bifhop, 
the houfe of the governor, and the cathedral church. The latter contains very valuable 
facred utenfils, and a great quantity of plate and filver images, among which is the ftatue 
of St Bartholomew, their patron faint. Thefe have been collected entirely at the ex¬ 
pence of the people, and the value of this treafure is faid by thofe who underftand it to 
amount to ninety thoufand Neapolitan feudi *. 

11 . Stromboli.—T hough both Stromboli and Lipari lie nearly under the fame de¬ 
gree of latitude, or 38° N., the former is much hotter in iummer than the latter; efpe- 
cially near the tea, on account of the ftrong refteftion of the rays of the fun from the 
large tracts of fand. It does not appear probable, however, that this heat is to be attri¬ 
buted to its volcano, fince, excepting a few places near its mouth, if we dig into the 
earth, we find the ground lefs warm at fome depth than on the furface. 

The winter here is always mild; it never freezes; and fnow, which Is feldom feen, 
if it fall one day, melts the next. Its greateft depth is about two inches .; and it is re- 
fated as a prodigy, that, fome years fince, fnow fell on the firft of November, to the 
depth of a palm’(or nearly a foot). On the fummit of the mountain indeed, fnow falls 
more frequently, and fometimes will remain, for a fortnight; which proves the height 
or the mountain to be very conftderable. 

* The Neapolitan fcudo k worth about 4s* 3d. 
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. The ^ 3 . round this ifland is frequently agitated by Harms, and the fad I am proceed¬ 
ing to mention will fhew to how great a height its raging billows beat. 

About a mile from the land, on the north-call fide of the illand, riles a fpacious 
naked rock, called the Rock of Stromboli. It confills of one entire piece, has rugged 
points at the top ; and its bafe, where it is walked by the water, is about a quarter of a 
mile in circuit. Its greateft height is three hundred feet. This rock is a huge mafsof 
Java, which, probably, once was joined to the ifland, and has lincebeen feparated from 
it by the violence of the fea. The native?of Stromboli have obferved that, in very great 
florals the billow's rile to one half the height of this rock ; and fome of them have allured 
me that they have twice in their time fecn the waves rife above the top of the rock. As 
therefore, in general, the agitations of the fea are only a confequence of thofeof the air, 
we may form lome conception of the fury of the winds, which are here more violent 
than in any of the other Lipari ifiands. Thefe hurricanes, which frequently arife on a 
fudden, lay wafte the plantations, and wreck the barks expofed to their fury. To avoid 
as much as poflible the effeds of their violence, the houfes here are built very low. 

The fhore of Stromboli has neither port nor harbour, and vefi’els can only feek fome 
little refuge, in cafe of heavy ftorms, on the back of the illand. Large fhips, except 
compelled by neeefiity, never anchor there, from fear of running on land-banks. The 
vefiels employed by the natives for their own occupations are feluccas, which, being 
extremely light, are eafily drawn upon land, and as eafily launched again into the 
fea. 

The fifli here are very plentiful and large, efpecially the fea-eels and murenas; and, 
during my fhort flay in this ifland, I faw a greater quantity taken than during the whole 
time of my continuance in all the other Eolian illes. They are likewife of an excellent 
tafte. This abundance I am inclined to attribute to the volcano, which has continued 
inceffantiy burning from time immemorial; and which extending to an immenfe depth 
mu ft neceflarily communicate a part of its heat to the fubmarine bafe of the mountain, 
and to (he waters that forround it, in the gentle warmth of which the fifli find a more 
agreeable place of refort, and perhaps propagate in greater numbers than ellewhere. 
The fifhery, however, produces here no branch of commerce, and only ferves to fupply 
the ifland, principally the foreigners who vifit it j as the natives ufualiy live on fait meat, 
and ft rangers can rarely find any food fo agreeable to their palate as fifli. 

The vegetables that grow in Lipari are found here likewife, and nearly in the fame 
proportion. Malmfey is the greateft article of traffic of the people of Stromboli; they 
convey it in barrels to Lipari, where they find a ready falefor it. The vines producing 
the pojfola and pajfdina grape, and that from which the malmfey is made, grow on the 
fea-fhore ; and thofe for the common wine, on the fides of the mountain. Some of 
them are faftened to trees; but they are ali planted in vineyards; and, where thefe are 
fituated high, they are furrounded with thick reeds, which at once fopport and defend 
them from the wind. The vines form a chain to the nox.h-caft, and are all plauted in 
volcanic fand. 

The habitations of the iflanders are built in the fame part, and under the fame afpefl. 
They are an irregular affemblage of cottages and fiflierinen’s huts. The population of 
the ifland amounts to about a thoufand perfons, and has beeen for fome time increafmg; 
in confequence of which exertions have been made to enlarge the cultivable ground by 
clearing away the woods. They have no fear of their volcano. Neither they nor their 
fathers having ever feen torrents of lava burft forth from its furnace and fpread de- 
folation around, as has happened from time to. time at Etna and Vefuvius; they furvey 
its more conftant fires with an eye of indifference and fecurity. 

4 Mr. 
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Mr. Broydone, in his tour through Sicily and Malta, tells us that, not with Handing 
his great delire to vilit this volcano, the oniv one of its kind, lie did not Venture to land 
at Stromboli for fear he fhould be ill ufed by the inhabitants, whom he believed to be 
little other than favages. On the contrary, M. Dolomieu was very civilly received by 
them. The treatment I received from them, and the converfations 1 had with them, 
Iikewife convince me that the Englifh traveller mud have been very wrongly informed. 
The charafter of thefe illanders is nearly the fame with that of the inhabitants of other 
villages at a diftance from, and having no communication with, populous cities; I mean 
they are funple, honeft, and, having but few ideas are contented with the little they 
poffefs. Their Iongeft journey is ufually to the city, which, though it is final!, appears 
to them wonderfully magnificent; and when they firft enter it, they are afleCted like 
Dante's ruftic: 

u Non altfimenti ftupTdo fi turba 
l,o Momanaro, c rmiirando arntnira, 

Quando rozzo, e lilvctkro s’ imirba ” 

Thus the rude clown who, for the firft time, views 
OF fume throng’d capital the wealth and pride* 

Gazes with open mouth, in wonder wild.” 

A little above the bafe of the mountain, on the eaft fide, is a fmall fpring, the fcarily 
fupply of frefh water from which would be inadequate to the wants of the inhabitants, 
were it not for a more copious and inexhauftibie ft ream at a little diftance from if, which 
furnifiies them with water to difpel their third, and without which they could not exill, 
when, in fummer-time, the rain-water they have preferved in their citterns is entirely 
exhaufted. M. Dolomieu, who vifited this fountain, fuppofes it to owe its origin to 
evaporation caufed in the mountain by volcanic heat and fucceedcd by condenfation at 
a certain height, it not appearing to him pofiible that this fpring ftiould have its refer- 
voir in the higher parts of the mountain : as thefe are compofed of fand and porous 
ft ones, and therefore are unfit to retain water. This hypothefis is certainly both inge¬ 
nious and probable; but may not another be equally probable which fuppofes this fpring 
to be fupplied from the fumnn't of the ifland, where the earth being fandy and full of 
pores, the rains eafily penetrate it and collecting in ihe cavities below form a mafs of 
waters at ail times fufficient to fupply the fpring? According to this hypothefis, the 
refervoir will not be on the furface, but in the internal part of the mountain. The ob¬ 
jection that the heat of the volcano would reduce fuch a body of water to vapour will be 
found to be of little weight, fince the fpring is more than a mile diftant from the crater; 
and it is very probable that the activity of the fire does not extend fp far; indeed it feems 
almoft certain ; for we do not perceive for a confiderable fpace around it, notwithftand- 
ing the porofity of the earth, the flighted trace or indication of thole fumes which are 
the molt certain indication of fubterranean fires. In fine, the origin of this fpring, 
which never fails, can only be explained in the fame manner as that of other fountains 
of frefh water in other ifiands. 

We find here no fh.denary birds whatever. Attemp's have been feveral times made, 
but in vain, to naturalize partridges here. The experiment has fucceeded better with 
rabbits. '1 hofe formerly brought have multiplied and continue to multiply; living in 
their natural wiid ftate, m the woody part of the ifland. The mulket and the ferret are 
their only enemies. 

The birds of paflage are the fame as at Lipari. When I was at Stromboli in the be¬ 
ginning of October, 1 law three fwallows (Hirundo ruftica Linn.) flying over the ifland; 
and feveral of the inhabitants allured me that they frequently re-appear in winter, when 
a warm wind has rendered the air warmer than ordinary. 
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IIL Vulcano. — This ifland is not inhabited, nor is it remembered that it ever was* 
It is more than probable that its numerous eruptions have occafioned it to be thus de- 
lerted. It is not, however, more than a century fince it was of confiderable utility to 
people of Lipari from the quantity of fulphur and fulphate of alamine (alum) they pro¬ 
cured from it; bringing away annually, if we admit the eftimate of Pietro Cainpis*, to 
the amount of four fhoufand cantara f of the former, and fix nundred of the latter* 
We have already mentioned the fulphur of [his ifland, and the difficulties with which it 
is procured, in Chap. XIIL Sulphate of alumine fiill abounds here; but the extrac¬ 
tion of it is attended with the fame difficulties as that of the former mineral. Thefe are 
occafioned by the numerous fu Ip bureaus fames, and the heat, which exhale from the 
fubterranean caverns, and which are found the ftrongeft in the places where that fait 
moil abounds. I am, therefore, of opinion that, at the time thefe fubftances were dug 
here, the fiate of the volcano mull; have been different. 

1 he people of Lipari might, however, if 41 am not miftaken, derive another more liable 
advantage of which they have hitherto been ignorant, or have neglected, from thisde- 
ferted ifland. This would be obtained from the productive plantations that might be 
made in the fouthern parts of the ifland, to which, for a great length of time, the fire 
has never extended its injuries. This part of the ifland confifls of a foftened and half- 
crumbled lava, fimilar to that of Stromboli, where vines thrive fo well ; nor can I dif- 
cover why they fhould not fucceed equally well in Yulcano. The fame idea has oc¬ 
curred to Trovatini; and the bifhop of Lipari, whom I have before mentioned with 
the refpefl which is due, told me that he had thoughts of attempting the cultivation of 
Vulcano by fowing corn, and planting vines and fruit-trees. 

The bifhop likewife communicated to me another idea which I did not expe£t. He 
faid he had conceived the defign of building a feminary in that ifland, for the education 
of twelve youths, fons of the pedants, who fhould be brought up to the fervice of the 
cathedral, and of the pariffi churches of the other Eolian ifles. He very juftly thought 
that thefe youths, having been born and educated in theiflands, would be better fitted 
for, and more attentive to, the difeharge of fuch duties. Whether fince the death of 
this prelate any attempts have been made to carry his ufeful plans into execution, I can¬ 
not fay. The little difpofition which thofe who fucceed to any office ufually fhew to 
complete the projects of their predeccffors, inclines me to think it very doubtful whether 
Vulcano will not fiill remain in its former defer ted and barren fiate. 

IV. Saline. —DIdyme, or, as it is at p refen t called, le Saline (or the fait-pits), is 
very different from Vulcano. This ifland in many parts has its fkirts covered with cot¬ 
tages, and abounds in vines, the grapes of which yield wines not inferior to thofe of 
Lipari. 

At a little difiance from the fea, near Santa Maria, a continual fpring of frefh water 
rifes. The great heat of many fuch fprings is ufually an unequivocal fign, if not of the 
cxlftence of a volcano, at lead of fubterranean effervefcences. This, however, when I 
examined it by the thermometer, appeared to be two and a half degrees cooler than 
the temperature of the atmofphere J. It formerly iffued nearly on a level with the water 

* Tifegno Iftorico della CiHa di pari. 

4 The Neapolitan Cantera or quintal is of two kinds; the groffi , or the great, and the pitcoh) or the 
little. The great eantara contains too rviolU and * rotoli make 8 pounds 4 ounces Neapolitan weight, the 
pound containing is ounces. The little cantara contains only ico fuch pounds, T. 

J I {hall here obferve that excepting fome places in Stromboli, Volcano, Lipari, and a fpring in Fell- 
ceda, I never could perceive, though I ufed the thermometer, that the Lolls n ifles, other circrimfiances 
hciog the fame, are warmer than MefTina, the coalts of Calabria, aud other neighbouring countries which 
are not volcanic. 
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of the fra, with which it frequently mixed r and thus became almoft tifelefs to the in* 
habitants; but this inconvenience has within thefe few years been remedied* by a ver¬ 
tical faction being made in the ihore ; in confequence of which it now itfues fifteen feet 
above the level of the lea. It is very abundant* and throws up five ftreams of water* 
each about an inch in diameter* which is very extraordinary in a volcanic ifland; at 
lead in any of thofe of Lipari. 

This plentiful fpring, there can be no doubt, is fupplied by rain-water, as, in the 
prefect Lime, the opinion that fountains and rivers are immediately derived from the 
lea, is entirely exploded. The rains, .however, by which it is nourHhed are not to be 
fought in remote countries; they can only be thofe which fall on the ifland. It muft at 
the fame rime be confefled, as I was allured by the natives, that there has fometimes 
been no rain there for nine months, and yet this fpring, in all that time, did not ap¬ 
pear to fuffer the frnalleft diminution. In what manner then {hall we account for this, 
if we afcribe its origin to rain-water ? I can fee no ahfurdity in the fuppofmon, on the 
contrary, it appears to me extremely probable, that, in the internal parts of an ifland 
which, like this, is the work of fire, there may be hnmenfe caverns that may be filled 
with water by the rains, and that in feme of thefe which are placed above the fpring, 
the water may always continue at nearly the fame height, and a long drought confe- 
quently produce no alteration in the fpring* By a fimilar hypothefis, which does not 
appear to me at all forced or unnatural, we have explained above the origin of the 
fpring which continually flows in Stromboli. 

I have already mentioned that this ifland received the name of Saline (fait*pits) from 
the muriate of Coda (fea-falt) which is obtained in it. A brief account of this prodaft* 
and the place where it is procured, may not be unacceptable to my readers. Clofe to 
the (bore, an the fouthveaft fide of the ifland, there is a lake of about a mile in circuit, 
feparated from the fea only by a bank of lava, not formed by art, but by the fea itfelf, 
which has raifcd it by the beating of its waves. It appears indubitable, that this lake was 
once a final! bay or creek of the fea, which has been fhut out by the accumulation of the 
lava, though its waters are ftifl admitted by fecret channels; fince, nonvithftanding the 
continual evaporation, the lake remains full. I11 confequence of this continual evapora¬ 
tion, however, the water in it becomes falter than that of the fea, and in confequence 
forms a cruft of muriate of foda (fea-falt) on its banks. The lake has every appear¬ 
ance of being very ancient, but had been long neglected ; until in the year 1750 an at¬ 
tempt was made to render it more advantageous, under the direction of a native of 
Trapani, who was acquainted with the nature of fait-works- He firft drained the lake, 
and then dividing it into thirty fquare pits, each, feparated by high banks, let in the fea- 
water to a certain height, which gradually evaporating by the heat of the fun, which in 
fu miner is there very great, left on the Tides of the banks, and at the bottom a ftratum of 
fait. This method has been continued fince, and the fait collected twice or thrice every 
year, according as the heat of the feafon more or lefs favours the evaporation. The 
quantity procured is fufficient to fupply all the Lipari iflands. 

The inhabitants from whom I received this account relared to me at the fame time a, 
fad that excited my furprife. The fea in a violent ftorm making its way into the lake* 
carried with it a number of fifh of the cephalm or chub fpecles, which continued to live 
in the lake as in their native element. They multiplied very fail, not with {landing the 
water by a new evaporation was rendered extremely fait; and when they were after* 
wards taken out, they were found to be very fat and well-flavoured. This the more 
lurprifed me, becaufe fome years before, in another part of the Mediterranean, that 
is where the river Magra falls into the fea, near Carrara, I had obferved this fpecies of 
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fifh delight in water almofl frefh; leaving the open fea for the mouth of the river, and 
appearing to feek tbofe places in which the fea-water, mixed with that of the .river, and 
lefs faltnefs; to which places the fifhermen reported to catch them. Other fpecies of 
fea-fifh without number of a very difFerent nature, not being able to live in water which 
is falter than that of 1 the fea. Thus near Chiozza, in the Venetian (late, l have found 
Pome which prefently died when put in wafer faturated with muriate of foda (fea-falt), 
nearly the fame with that of the lake above mentioned, and prepared’ for the fame uf . 
Such a difference of temperament in animals formed to inhabit the fea mull douhtlefs 
be the refult of a difference of organization, though we are ignorant in what it confiils, 
lefs perhaps from the difficulty of difcovering it, than from our not having directed our 
enquiries towards this part of the animal oeconomy. 

V. VI. Felicuda and Alicuda.— Thefe two iflands are the laft of thofeof Lipari 
towards the weft. I11 Felicuda the houfes are fcattered over the whole illand, which 
contains about fix hundred and fifty inhabitants; but in Alicuda, the population of 
which is not fo great, they are built only at the fouth and fouth-eall end of the ifland j 
it being in fa£t impoffible to build them any where elfe, the reft of the illand confifting 
only of cliffs, and crags, fteep precipices and inaccelfible rocks. It is obfervable that 
thefe houfes, or rather cottages, are not ere&ed at the fhore, or bafe, of thefe mountai¬ 
nous iflands, but about half way up on the fide which has a very fteep declivity, where 
likewife ftand the houfes of the two parifli prlefts. I at firfl was unable to conceive why 
a fituation fo difficult to reach, from the fteepnefs of the afcent, had been preferred for 
their houfes to the lower parts of their iflands, which is much lefs fteep and nearly level 
with the fea. But I was told by both the peafants and the priefts, that this fituation 
had been chofen by their anceftors becaufe that formerly Felicuda and Alicuda, being 
the moft remote from the principal ifland, were greatly expofed to the attacks of the 
Turks, efpecially the Tunifion corfairs, who frequently landed there in the night, fur- 
prifed the illanders while afleep in their houfes near the fhore, plundered them of their 
goods, and carried them away into flavery, as they have fometimes made fimilar preda¬ 
tory defcents, in the prefent times, oij the coaft near Genoa. The people of Alicuda 
and Felicuda on this account built their houfes where the danger was lefs. The Eolian 
iflands are indeed ftill liable to fuch vifits from their African neighbours. It is true the 
latter do not always fucceed in their defign, but fometimes pay dearly for their teme¬ 
rity ; yet it is neceffary for the illanders to take every precaution, on which account there 
is a centinel ftationedon the Monte Della Guardia at Lipari, who is on the watch night 
and day. This, however, does not deter the barbarians from frequently ft retching 
over to thofe iflands; where they lie in wait under a rock, a cape, or a point of land, till 
they fee fame fmall veflels when they dart like vultures on their prey incapable of refill¬ 
ing their force, and fetting their fails, if the wind be favourable, or labouring with 
their oars, are foon out of fight of the iflands and in the open fea; where it little avails 
the unhappy wretches they have made flaves to lament their fate or fue for mercy.. I 
will confel’s that, frequently while making the circuit of thefe iflands, I was not with¬ 
out my fears that I might in this manner be carried to make obfervations of a very dif¬ 
ferent kind on the neighbouring coafts of Africa. 

Befides Indian figs and fome olive-trees, thefe two iflands contain many vines, from 
the grape of which a good wine is made, though it is not malmfey, nor the grape the 
paffola or paffolina. 

The corn grown here is barley and wheat; of which, together with the grapes, there 
is produced in Alicuda to the value of about three thoufand Neapolitan crowns; and 
about one third more in Felicuda. This quantity of corn is fufficient for the fupport 
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of Alicuda; but the produce of Felicuda is not fufficient for it; theLiparefe, who are 
owners of a number of the fmall farms there, carrying away a confiderable quantity. 

The industry and patience of the people of Alicuda is incredible: they do not I ole 
an inch of the ground they cultivate. There is fcarcely a tract of cultivable land of a 
few perches in circuit, which is not interrupted with points of rocks, mafles of lava, 
clefts, and crags: yet all thefe tracts they render productive: they turn and break them 
with pointed fpades, and render every foot of them fruitful; on which account the Li- 
parefe fay, ieftinglv, that the people of Alicuda till their lands with the point of a knife. 
It is certain, at the lame time, that in all the Eolian ifles there is no bsttei biead than 
that made in Alicuda. I have tailed it, and can affirm that it is moil excellent. 

Few fifh are taken in thefe iflands becaufe there are but few fifliermen, and thefe have 
no nets, but only ufe the hook and line. The whole number of boats, Hkewife, either 
ufed for fiihintt, or to pafs from one ifland to the other, is only five or fix in Felicuda, 
and three or four in Alicuda. When they no longer want to ufe them, they draw them 
up out of the water on the dry beach, where the fea cannot reach them, till they again 
haveoccafion for them. One or two of thefe boats ufually belong to the parilh-prieft, 
who not only makes ufe of them in fifliing, but for other purpofes; as to go to market 
to Lipari, or to accommodate a ftranger, in which cafe he will not refufe to aft as pilot, 
or, on an emergency, as rower. Neceffity, the mother of induftry, impels thefe good 
priefts to endeavour to find employment, as they could fcarccly live, however wretch¬ 
edly, one half the year, on their ecclefiafiical revenues, which amount to little more 

than twelve fequins annually for each ifland. _ . 

At Felicuda, when the hufband or wife died, it was a cultom conhdered as a kind 
of facred duty for the neareft relations to follow the body to the grave with loud and 
immoderate lamentations, and, as foon as the obfequies were finilhed, to throw them- 
felve* upon the corpfe, embrace it, kifs it, fpeak to it with a loud voice, and give com- 
miffions for the other world. This ridiculous pradice, which is not modern, has been 
aboWhed by the prefen t prielt. 

In neither of thefe iflands is there a firtgle fpnng of freih water. The inhabitants are 
therefore obliged to have recourfe to the rain-water they can preferve in citterns ; and. 
when it happens not to rain for feveral months, their diflrefs is extreme. 

The people of Alicuda and Felicuda, in fad, of all the Eolian Hies, boaft that their 
iflands are exempt from every kind of ferpents ; and, indeed, in all my excurfions m 
them I never met with one. The reafon of this evidently is becaule the food neceflary 
for thefe creatures is wanting: they feed principally on infe&s and other Imall animals, 
of whfoh I found here very few. The fcarcitv of tbd'e latter is hkewife to be accounted 
for on the fame principle; as it is known that they feed on vegetables chiefly of the her¬ 
baceous kind, which in thefe iflands are extremely rare. 

Of other animals of the amphibious kind I only met with the gray and green lizard 
(Lacerta milts I inX and with raped to iufeds, only fome grafslioppers, and the hon- 
ant ( Myrmeleonformicarm Lin.), which are found in great numbers among the dull 

of the pumices and lavas. , - ,, 

The people of thefe iflands may hkewife boafl of an aavantage incomparably more 

important: I mean, that their fovereign, in confideration of their poverty, has exempted 
them from every kind of taxation, only paying tythes to the bifhop, from which how¬ 
ever the people of Lipari are exempted. ,, , - 

It is incredible, at the fame time, how contented thefe iflanders are amid all tneir 
poverty. Ulyffes, perhaps, chcriffied not a greater love for his Ithaca, than they bear 
to their Eolian rocks, which, wretched as they may appear, they would not exchange 
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for the Fortunate Iflands. Frequently have I entered their huts, which feem like the 
nefts of birds hung to the cliffs. They are framed of pieces of lava ill joined together, 
equally deftitute of ornament within and without, and fcarcely admit a feeble uncertain 
light, "like fome gloomy caves. Sometimes I have been prefeiit at their wretched meals, 
fet out in coarfe dilhes, or on the bare ground on which they fat, and confifting of black 
barley bread and wild fruits, and foinetimes, by way of dainty, fome falt-fifh, and pure 
water to quench their thirff. Attending only to the firft impreflion of the fcene, 1 
thought 1 beheld the perfefl image of v. retchednefs and mifery ; but on more mature 
cotifideration, 1 difcovered in thefe rude huts, and in the midft of this hard fare, an en¬ 
viable happiriefs, which, 1 doubt is not to be found in the palaces of the great, or 
among the delicious viands of royal tables. A cheerfulnefs and perfect tranquillity lb one 
in the countenances of thefe poor people, and evidently poffeffed their hearts. Their 
ruinous cottages, which inuft be viewed with pity and contempt by the rich and great, 
to them were dear; and the food, which the luxurious would have reje&ed as infipid or 
naufeous, to their palates had an exquifite flavour. But the frugal meals of thefe iflanders 
are always feafoned with a fauce which never accompanies the dilhes at the tables of the 
great, I mean hunger and thirff, which render every meat delicious and every beverage 
grateful. The labour of their hands and the fweat of their brow fecure an exquifite 

relifh for their fcanty fare. , 

As to the content and tranquillity of thefe iflanders, and the afiefhon they bear their 
native country, I do not think 1 Ihould greatly err, were I to afcribe it to the happy tem¬ 
perature of the climate, and the quality of the air, which, when pure, fo much con¬ 
tributes to maintain in us the proper harmony between the folids and the fluids, or the 
flate of perfect health. A proof of this I experienced in myfelf. Notwithftandmg the 
continual and great fatigues I underwent in my excurfions among thofe rocks, and not- 
withffanding my advanced age, l felt in myfelf an energy and vigour of body an agility 
and livelinefs of mind, and a certain animation of my whole frame, which I had expe¬ 
rienced no where elfe, except on the ftlmmit of mount Etna. In countries m.ci ted with 
impure air and thick vapours, I have never been able to apply myfelf to my favourite 
ftudies immediately after dinner, but under.this fky, which is lo rarely overclouded 
with vapours, I could write on the fpot, at any time, a part of thofe obfervations 1 am 
now about to prefent to the public. How immenfe the difference between this molt 
pure and almoff celeftial air, and the foetid and foggy atmofphere of fome of the low 
plains of Lombardy, grounded by fiagnant and filthy waters and unhealthy rice- 
grounds, producing continual clouas and fogs in winter, and obftmare fevers in funnier; 
where the fpirits are deprelfed, and rendered dull; and where, to complete the catalogue 
of ills and inconveniences, innumerable boils of frogs, in the warm feaion, both by mgnt 
and day, deafen the ear with their inceffant croakings! 
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CHAP. XXV._ STATE IN WHICH THE AUTHOR FOUND MESSINA AFTER THE 

EARTHQUAKE IN 1783‘““ACCOlfNT OF THE CALAMITOUS ACCIDENTS WHICH 
BEFEL THAT UNFORTUNATE CITY. 


Great numbers of the people of Scilla drowned by the waves of the fea.—A long range of pa - 
" laces adjoining to the harbour, almojl all defrayed.—Prodigious number of edifices within 
the city either thrown down^ or on the point of falling*—Wooden feds erected by the peo~ 
pie of Medina to lodge in till the honfes could be rebuilt.—Injurious ffeiis produced by 
fear which had feized entirely on the minds of the inhabitants,—Account of the different 
dreadful (hocks which laid waflc the ciiv, and circumjlances by which they proceeded and 
accompanied.—Other jhocks followed , but fuccejfively weaker.—The buildings of which 
the foundation was granite leaf damaged—The mole , which was confer ufted m ground 
not fufficiently fslid, entirely carried away and buried in the fea.—Enumeration of the 
more confiderable edifices which were reduced to ruins—Incalculable Ioffes fufained by tbs 
deftruflion of the monuments of the arts, and the property buried under the ruins , or con- 
fumed by the fires which broke out after the earthquake in different parts of the city .— 
Exertions of the King of the Two Sicilies to ref ore Mejfma to its former flourijhing fate. 


IN' the forenoon of the 14-th of Odober, I left the Eolian ihes, mid failed id 0in. In- 
pari in a felucca, for Meffina, which is difiant from that ifland thirty miles, but where 
l did not arrive till the middle of the next day ; partly frem having flopped forne time 
to make obfervations on the granites of Melazzo, and from the want of wind, which’ 
obliged the mariners to have recourfe to their oars. With thefe illands I was to difmifs 
every idea of volcanos either ftill burning or extinct, as that part of Sicily to which I 
was approaching exhibited not the leaft trace of that nature. I do not mean to fay 
that at different times it may not have fuffered by their deftrudive eifeds if it be true, 
as I believe it to be, that partial earthquakes, that is, thofe which are felt through a 
not very extenfive trad of country, and at a fmall diflance from a volcano, originate 
either mediately or immediately from that volcano. In fad, what ifland has fuffered 
more in this manner than Sicily, and that from nouriflring within its bofom the Etnean 
conflagrations t When I travelled in thofe parts, diet dreadful effe£ts of the earthquake 
of 178 7 were the common fubjed of difeourfe. On my entering, in the felucca, the 
Strait of Meflina, fome of the people who were with me pointed out to me the more or 
Scilla where a great number of people were drowned at that calamitous time. A dread¬ 
ful fliock of an earthquake took place, about noon, on the 5th of February of the 
above vear, which terrifying the people of Scilla, they fled in crowds to the lhore, when, 
abort eight o’clock the following night, according to the Italian reckoning *, another 
violent fhock fucceeded, in which the waves rofe fo high that they covered the whole 
fl ore and out of more than a thoufand perfons who were there colleded, among whom 
was the prince of Scilla himfelf, not one efcaped to relate and mourn the fate of the 
reft. The furious waves, rufhing into the Strait, penetrated to the harbour of Meilma, 

and nearly funk the veflels there at anchoi. f f , - 

When I arrived oppofite to the city, I began to fee the fatal and rumous effeds of this 
dreadful earthquake. The curvature of the harbour was former y embeihflied for the 
extent of more than a mile, with a continued range of fuperb palaces, three ftones m 


# About one in the morning. 
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height, ufually called the Palazzaia, inhabited by merchants and other perfbns of opu¬ 
lence, which formed a kind of fuperb amphitheatre. The upper ftory and a part of 
the lecond of thefe buildings were entirely thrown down, the lower greatly tom and 
damaged,, and the whole of this extenfive pile deferred by its inhabitants. 

When I entered the city, every object which met my view tended to awaken melan¬ 
choly fentiments and commueration. Excepting fome of the wider and more fre¬ 
quented ftreets, the reft were all heaps of ruins, either piled up on each fide, or feat¬ 
ured in the middle, and rendering it iinpoflible to pafs them. Many of the houfes 
were 11 ill in the fame ruinous ftate in which they had been left by the earthquake; 
fome entirely deflroyed and levelled with the ground, others half thrown down, and 
others ftill Handing, or rather hanging in the air, merely from thefupport afforded by 
the ruins around them. 1 hofe which had efcaped this deftru&ion appeared as if pre- 
ferved by a miracle, torn and rent as they were. The cathedral was among the number 
of thefe fortunate edifices. This is a fpadous building, of Gothic architecture. Its in¬ 
terior has fullered little or no damage. It is embeliiihed with a number of columns 
of granite brought from an ancient Grecian temple, which once flood on the Faro (or 
Strait of Medina), anti with elegant Mofaic work wrought with the mod beautiful jaf- 
pers of Sicily. 

The deft ruction of fo great a number of houfes as were thrown down by this dreadful 
earthquake obliged the people of Medina to take refuge in wooden flieds built for the 
cccafion, many of which were ftil) Handing when I was there. They had begun, how¬ 
ever, to rebuild the houfes, but on a different plan from the old ones. They had ob- 
ferved that the high eft had differed molt, and that, in the violent {hocks of the earth¬ 
quake, the beams, by continually and forcibly beating againft the walls, had completed 
the ruin of the edifice. They therefore refolved to buikl them lower, and to conftruCt 
the wood-work in fucha manner that, in cafe of a fimilar vifitation, the {hock fliould be 
fuftained by the whole of the building, and not by a part only. This precaution, it 
is evident, muff be of the greateft utility, fliould the city again fuffer a calamity of this, 
nature. 

Though it was now nearly the fixth year fince that dreadful difafter, confiderable 
remains of the dread, confternation, and, I may fay, ftupefadtion, which ufually accom¬ 
pany great terrors, were flill manifeft in the minds of the people of Medina. They had 
ftill prefent in their memory all the dreum(lances of that dreadful time j nor could I 
liften to the narrative they gave of them without fliuddering. 

That ancient city, which had fo repeatedly l'uffered, was not deffroyed by one but 
feveral earthquakes, which lafted in fucceffive {hocks, from the 5th to the 7th of 
February 1783. The moft deftruflive was that of the 5th, but an -interval of fome 
minutes elapfing between the firft and fecond Ihock, the inhabitants had time to quit 
their houfes, and fly to the open plain. Hence the number of thofe who were killed 
was not proportionate to the quantity of ruins. They did not exceed eight hundred. 

In a memoir relative to the earthquakes in that part of Calabria oppofne to Meflina, 
which happened at the fame time, it is laid that, before the firft fliock, the dogs in the 
city began to howl violently, and were killed by public order. On my enquiring of the 
people of the country, they allured me that the fa£t was falfe, and that no other pheno¬ 
menon preceded this calamity but the flight of the fea-fnews and fome other birds from 
the fea to the mountains, as they ufually do on the approach of a tempeft. A very 
violent noife, refembling that of a number of carriages rattling over a ftone-bridge, was 
the firft fymptom, while at the fame time a thick cloud arefe from Calabria, which was 
the centre of the earthquake, the propagation of which was fucceflively apparent b' the 
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fall of buildings from the point of the Faro to the city of Medina, as if at that point a 
mine had been fired which extended along the fhore and continued into the city- The 
fliock was moll violent, and the motion extremely irregular. In no part were any fire 
or fparks ohferved, The ground along the fhore opened In fiffures parallel to it; and 
though in feme places thefe continued more than a month, the dread and confternatiort 
with which every one was fefeed, prevented any attempt to meafure them. 

After the firft fhoek, which, as we have faid, took place about noon, on the 5th of 
February, the earth continued incefiantly to tremble, fometimes with a llighter and 
femetimes a more violent motion; till at eight the following night another tremendous 
fliock, which was fatal to the people of Sciila, completed the dell ruction of the remain¬ 
der of the fabrics of Medina, The earthquakes did not ceafe till the 7th, when an¬ 
other dreadful fhock fpent its rage upon the ruins. 

From that time till my arrival at MefFina, fhocks have continued to be felt, but gra¬ 
dually dmiinifliing in force and number; and In 1789 and 1790, only four or five 
were ohferved, and thofe fo extremely feeble, that, in any other country lefs affetted 
by fear and alarm, they might not have been noticed, or not fuppofed to be earth¬ 
quakes 

The lofs was immenfe, and is difficult to calculate, Confidering the buildings alone,, 
it may fee afferted without hefitation, that, dividing them into four parts, two were 
levelled with the ground; the third half laid in ruins, and the fourth greatly da¬ 
maged, Among the latter were the houfes fituated on the declivity of the hills, 
which have for their foundation granite, as we fhall notice again in another place* 
(Chap. XXIX.) Thofe which were moft completely ruined, and likewile the firfl 
to fall, were fuch as flood in the plain, and efpecially on the curvature of the har¬ 
bour, on a ground lefs folk!, as it had been formed by the wafhing and depofuions of 
the fea. The mole of the harbour, which extended more than a mile in length, and 
was referred to for the beauty of the profpeft, was entirely fwallowed up by the lea,, 
fe that no veflige of it remained £0 point out where it once was. 

Among the ruined edifices the moft confiderable was the above-mentioned Palaz* 
zata 7 called lifeewife the maritime theatre; the royal palace; the palace of the fe- 
nate, of noble architecture; the exchange of the merchants; the celebrated college, 
with the temple annexed ; the church and profeffional-houfe of the ex-jefuks; the 
archbifhop’s palace, with the bafiiica of Sam Niccolo ; the feminary of the clergy, the 
hall of the tribunals, the church of the annunciation of the Theatines; that of the 
Carmelites, and of the priory of the Hierofolymitans, with feveral other fabrics both 
facred and profane; without mentioning the palaces of the nobles and opulent citizens,, 
all of an elegant archite&ure* 

* In the following years* however, earth quakes again renewed the terrors of the people. The following 
k the extract of a letter from the Abbate Gratio to me, of the 11 th of May 1792 : 

« Ydlerday we had a whole day, as I may fay, full of earthquakes, I counted as many as thirty fliocks, 
but all flight, and which ocealioned no damage/ 5 

I embrace with the utmoft plea Cure this opportunity of thus publicly exprefling my gratitude to and doing 
juftice to the merits of this my illuitrious friend, the Mdfmefe nobleman abovementioned, and whom I fhall 
again have occaflon to cite. 

^ As he isverfed in the fludies of philofophy and nuural hi dory, he had the gnodnefa to accompany mein 
my cxcurffuns in different parts of his country, and his fcieiitiJic a'liftance was of the greatefl advantage to 
me. This alMance he not only afforded me when prelent, but even when abfeu.t, furnElhing me with various 
local notices which might render my accounts relative to thofe canneries more interdiing; and his induilry 
and circumfpe&ion in the examination of nature, and his fincere love of the invefbgatiou of truth, leave 
no doubt of the accuracy of his obfei vations. 
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It is impoffible to e(Innate the lofs fuffered by the deftruftion of the numerous monu¬ 
ments of the arts, libraries, and galleries of pictures, with which Meflina was embel- 
liflied, where the imitative arts had long flourilhed. 

Equally impoffible is it to calculate the lofs fuftained by the valuable efieftsthat were 
buried beneath the ruins, or burned in the fires which after the earthquake broke out 
in various parts of the city; We muft alfo add the expence of building the wooden 
fheds and huts neceffary to lhelter the inhabitants, and for the reception of fuch move¬ 
ables or commodities as had been faved from the ruins; which expence was extremely 
great from the high price to which all the materials for building immediately rofe, and 
the great wages required by workmen of every kind. 

let, notwithftanding all thefe Ioffes and expences, which muft greatly have impo- 
verilhed the country, not a Angle merchant became a bankrupt; a circumftance which 
redounds highly to the honour of Medina, as it is certain that no event can happen 
which furniffies a more planfible excufe to the fraudulent dealer than an earthquake. 

The King of the Two Sicilies has omitted no means that may contribute to the reftora- 
tion of Meffina. He has exempted it from all public imports, given confiderable iums 
from his own purfe, granted a free port, jurifdiction of magiftrates, &c. Yet thenn- 
menfe Ioffes the city has fuffered, notwithftanding every affiftance, cannot be repaired 

under a great length of time. „ _ r , , 

The buildings have fmce been confiderably mcreafed and improved, fo that more than 
one half of the city is now rebuilt, and the people have left the flieds and taken pollef- 
fion of the new houfes. 

It appeared to me that this concilie relation of the late dreadful earthquakes at Medina, 
and their confequences, would be acceptable to the curious and learned reader. \ e 
will now proceed to thedefcription of other objeas deferving attention in this celebrated 
ilrak and its mountainous environs. 
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CHAP. XXVI. —OBSERVATIONS ON SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 

A kind of confufed noife, like the barking of dogs, heard on approaching the rock of Scylla, 
produced by the dafhing of the moves of the fea.—Images highly refembling nature exhi¬ 
bited by Homer and Virgil in their perfonifications of Scylla.—The appearance of this rock 
thefame at prefent as hi the time of the Greek poet.—Thefea there of the fame height as 
formerly.—Great danger of dafhing on the rock of Scylla when the current runs from fouth 
to north , and impetuous fouth wind blows at the fame time.—Mariners at Mtjj'ma, wbofi 
bufinefs it is to ajfft veffels in danger.—Ships eafily wrecked without this ajpfance, though 
thofewhofleer them jhouid be very expert feamen.—Tempefl obfervedby the author in the 
Strait of Mejflna , and the courage with which tbefe Mejfinefe Jailers brought a veffei in 
di/irefs fafely into harbour.—P recipe flotation of CharybdisUntil the prefent time con¬ 
fide red as a true whirlpool.—The fragments- of flips /wallowed up in it carried, as fame 
have believed, thirty miles.—Anecdote relative to this opinion.—Phenomena of the current 
of the Strait, which afeends and defends by intervals.—Vifit of the author to Chary bdis .—- 
Its appearance asfirfl feenfrom the flare.—Obfervations made on a nearer approach , and 
on entering it in a boat .— Chary bdis not properly a whirlpool, but an incejfant motion of 
agitated waters , which afeend, defend, dujh, and rebound.— Conjequences which fol¬ 
lowed on throwing certain bodies into it.—No gulph below Charybdis.—Depth of the fea 
much lefs there than in the middle of the Strait.—Charybdis cannot even be called a 
whirlpool in tempejhtom weather.—Catfe of the lofs of flips that are drawn into it .—■ 
Recent flipwreck which happened in it without any appearance of a whirlpool.—Origin 
of this error.—None of the numerous writers who have mentioned Charybdis, jay that 
they had viflted and examined it.—Charybdis twelve miles diftant from Scyl'a, though 
Homer flyles it very near.—Improbable that any fuch change can have taken place in the 
Strait of Mejflna, as to have removed Charybdis fo far from Scylla.—Change that has 
happened in the prefent age, much pojlerior to the dale of the accounts of a number of 
■writers who place Charybdis in the Jit nation where it is now found.—Truth andphypeal 
explanation of the proverb, that “ he who endeavours to /bun Charybdis dajhes upon 
Scylla.”—Scylla and Charybdis, according to the ancients, dangerous from frequent tempejls 
and flipwrecks.—Very different in the prefent times.—Enquiry into the caufe of this dif¬ 
ference.—It probably is to be aferibed to the improvements made in the art of navigation. 
—Examples in proof of this afforded by the Adriatic and the Cape of Good Hope. 

SCYLLA and Charybdis, according to the fables of the poets, are two fea-monfters 
whofe dreadful jaws are continually diftended to fwallow unhappy mariners ; the one 
fituated on the right, and the other on the left extremity of the ftrait of Medina, where 
Sicily fronts Italy. 

Destnim Scylla lams, Irevum implacata Charybdta 
Qbfidet, atque itno barathri ter gurgite vaitos 
Sorbet in abuiptum fiuftuVrmfuJque fub auras 
Xrigit altcrnos, et fidera vciberat uuda. 

At ScyJlam cascis cohibet fpdunca latcbm 
Ora exertantern, et naves in fsxa trabcirtern, 

Prsma ho minis facies el ptilchro pe&urc virgo 
Pube tenus ; peftrema immani corpora priEtis 
Delphinftm caudas utero coinmiffa lupoiunu 

Virg.jEheid, lib. iii. 
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Far on the light her dogs foul Scylla hides; 1 

Charybdis roaring on the left presides, K 

And in her greedy whirlpool fucks the tides* ) 

Then fpouts them from below ; wirn fury drtv’n, 

The waves mount up and vvafh the face of heav'u. 

But Scylla from her den, with open jaws. 

The finking veffel in her eddy draws, 

Then dafhes on the rocks; a human face, 

An d virgin bofom, hide her tail's difgrace ; 

Her parts obfeene below the waves difccnch 

With dogs inclos'd, and in a dolphin end* Da VDEN. 

I have no difficulty in availing inyfelf of the defeription of a poet in a work dedicated 
to the inveftigation of truth ; nor ffall I hefitate to cite fitnilar paffages from another 
poet, fince, however exaggerated thefe may be by the glowing colours of imagination, 
they contain truth, and afford a fubject for interefting enquiries. 

I ffould have thought mvfelf to have merited the greateft cenfure if, when I was in 
the Strait of Meffina, I had not vifiteu two places of which fo much has been written, 
and which have been rendered fo famous by the numerous fbipwrecks they have occa- 
fioned, 

1 firft proceeded in a finall boat to Scylla. This is a lofty rock, diflant twelve miles 
from Meffina, which rifes almofl perpendicularly from the lea, on the fliore of Calabria, 
and beyond which is the fmall city of the fame name. Though there was fcarcely any 
wind, I began to hear, two miles before I came to the rock, a murmur and noife, like a 
confufed barking of dogs, and on a nearer approach readily difeovered the caufe. This 
rock in its lower part contains a number of caverns *, one of the largeft of which is called 
by the people there Dr agar a. The waves, when in the lealt agitated, ruffing into thefe 
caverns, break, daff, throw up frothy bubbles, and thus occafion thefe various and mul¬ 
tiplied founds. I then perceived with how much truth and refemblance of nature Ho¬ 
mer and Virgil, in their perfonifications of Scylla, had pourtrayed thisfcene, by deferr¬ 
ing the monfter they drew as lurking in the darknels ol a vait cavern, iurrounded by 
ravenous, barking maltiffs, together with wolves to increafe the horror. 

Trjc %TQi tf&vw GJTJ yzoytXm 

r,«v. Hom. Odtss. XII. 

Here Scylla bellows from her dire abodes, 

Tremendous pdU abhorrM hy man and gods 1 
Hideous her voice, and with lefs terrors roar 
The whdns of lions in the midnight hour* 

Pope* 


The Greek poet, when he pourtrays the rock which is the habitation of Scylla, 
finiffes the piHure higher than the Latin, by reprefenting it as fo lofty that its fummit 
is continually wrapped in the clouds; and fo fteep, fmooth, and ffppery, that no mortal 
could afeendit, though he had twenty hands and twenty feet. 


’Oi k hsi wpeuw tvpw wnm 

, 0%zl7t SIECptXn G&U-Cpt'oWriXF 

to '-futtnmj* efvf* gi'ce^tot* 

Keivdi/ tx £l cur' qvt r/ cirypn 

£>y$f ktr ou KxhCxW 

0 ^4* e* yi e ziHocrtf xsc* -sjoJe, - *3 ^ 

ITeJp’i Xt* eh e{£m#. 


Hom. Gd. XII> 


Jligh in the air the rock its fummit fhrpwds 
In brooding tempers and m rolling clouds; 
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Loud (toms around, and nufla eternal rife. 

Beat its bleak brow, and intercept the ikies. 

When all the broad expanfion bright with day 
Glows with th* autumnal or the fnmmer ray : 

The Rummer and the autumn glow in vatu ; 

The fky forever low’ra, for ever clouds remain. 

Impervious to the flep of man it flands; 

Though borne by twenty feet, 'though arifi ? d with twenty bands, 

- Smooth as the poiifh of the mirror rrfe 

The ilrppery fidcs, and (hoot into lhe ikiej, Pop e. 

Such, three thoufand years ago, or nearly fa, appeared the rock of Scylla, according 
to the obfervations of Homer; and fueh is nearly its appearance at this day. 

The accuracy of this truly cc firft great painter of antiquity,” which has likewife been 
obferved by fcientific travellers in other deferiptions which he has given, ftews that the 
level of the waters of the fea was at that time at nearly the fame height as at prefent, 
fmee, had it funk only a few fathoms, it muft have left the foot of the rock, which ac¬ 
cording to my obfervations is not very deep, entirely dry. And this I confider as one 
among feveral jftrong arguments, that the moft remarkable finkingsof the fea are ante¬ 
rior to the time of Homeh 

Such is the fituation and appearance of Scylla : let us now confider the danger it oc« 
cations to mariners. Though the tide is almoft imperceptible in the open parts of the 
Mediterranean* it is very ftrong in the Strait of Medina* in confequence of the narrow- 
nefs of the channel, and is regulated, as in other places* by the periodical elevations and 
depreffions of the water. Where the flow or current is accompanied by a wind blowing 
the fame way, veflels have nothing to fear; fmee they either do not enter the Strait, 
both the wind and the ft ream oppofing them, but call anchor at the entrance; or if 
both are favourable enter on full fail, and pafs through with fucli rapidity that they feem 
ro fly over the water. But when the current runs from fouth to north, and the north 
wind blows hard at the fame time, the lhip which expected eafdy to pafs the Strait with 
the wind in its ftera, on its entering the channel is refilled by the oppofite current, and 
impelled by two forces in contrary directions, is at length dafhed on the rock of Scylla, 
or driven on the neighbouring fands; unlefs the pilot fliall apply for the fuccour necef- 
fary for his prefervation, For to give affifiance in cafe of fueh accidents, foui-and-twenty 
of the flrongeft, boldeft, and moll experienced failors, well acquainted with the place, 
are Rationed night and day along the fhore of Mefiina, who, at the report of guns filed 
as fignals of diftrefs from any veffel, haften to its afllfUnce, and tow it with one of their 
light boats* The current, where it is flrongeft, does not extend over the whole Stiaii, 
but winds through it in intricate meanders, with the courfe of which thefe men are per- 
feflly acquainted, and are thus able to guide the (hip in fueh a manner as^ to avoid it. 
Should the pilot, however, confiding in his own flrill, contemn or negleft this amftance^ 
however great his ability or experience,’he would run the mbft imminent rifk of being 
fhipwrecked* In this agitation and conflict of the waters, forced one way by the cur¬ 
rent, and driven in a contrary direction by the wind, it is ufelefs to throw the line to dis¬ 
cover the depth of the bottom, the violence of the current frequently carrying the lead 
almoft on the furfacq of the water. The flrongeft cables, though fome feet in circum¬ 
ference, break like fmall cords* Should two or three anchors be thrown out, the bottom 
is fo rocky that they either take no hold, or, if they fliould, are foon Ioofened by the 
violence of the waves* Every expedient afforded by the art of navigation, though it 
might fucceed in faving a fliip in other parts of the Mediterranean, or even the tremen¬ 
dous ocean, is ufelefs here* The only means of avoiding being dallied againft the roc^s, 
vol* v# u m " or 
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or driven upon the fands, in the mid ft of this furious conteft of the winds and waves, is 
to have recou rfe to the {kill and courage of thefe Meffmefe feamen. 

In proof of the truth of this affertion, I might adduce many in fiances related to me 
by perfons defevving of credit. But I was rayfelf an eye-witnefs to the fituation of a 
trading veffel from Marseilles, which had one day entered the Strait by the mouth on 
the'north fide, at the time that I was on a hill looking towards the fea. The current 
and a north wind, which then blew ftrong, being both in its favour, the veffel proceeded 
under full fail into, and had paffed one half of the Strait, when on a fudden the fky be¬ 
came overcaft with thick clouds, and violent guffs of wind arofe, which in an inftam 
changed the direction of the current, and turned up the fea from its bottom The ma¬ 
riners had fcarcely time to hand the fails, while the furious waves broke over the fhip on 
every fide. Whether they merely followed the praftice ufual with (hips in diftrefs, or 
whether rhey were acquainted with the laudable cuffoni of the Meflinefe, I cannot fay ; 
but they fired two guns: immediately upon which one of the barks employed on this 
fervice haftened to the afiiftance of the diftreffed veffel, and taking it in tow, began to 
make every exertion to carry it fafely into the harbour. 

If I had feen with fear and fhuddering the danger of the failors on board the veffel, 
which I expefted every moment would be fwallowed up in the waves; I beheld with 
wonder and pleafure the addrefs and bravery of the Meffmefe mariners, who had under¬ 
taken to fleer fafely through fo ftormy a fea the fliip entrufted to their care. They 
extricated it from the current which impelled it towards deffru&ion; changed the helm 
to this fide or to that; reefed or let out the fails, as the wind iucreafed or abated; avoided 
the impetuous {hocks of the waves by meeting them with the prow, or oppofing to them 
the fide, as either method appeared molt proper to break their violence; and by thefe 
and other manoeuvres which I am unable to deferibe, thefe brave mariners, amid this 
dreadful conflict of the fea and the winds, fucceededin their undertaking, and brought 

the veffel fafe into the harbour. • 

But enough of Scylla:—we will now proceed to Charybdis. This is ntuated witnm 
the Strait, in that part of the fea which lies between a projection of land named Punt a 
Secca and another projection on which ftands the tower called Lantcrna, or the light- 
houfe, a light being placed at its top to guide veffels which may enter the harbour by 

lg Oii confulting the authors who have written of Charybdis, we find that they all fup- 
nofed It to be a whirlpool. The firft who has afferted this is Homer, who has repre¬ 
sented Charybdis as a monfter which three times in a day drinks up the water, and three- 
times vomits it forth* 

TW jLAiji yap t etvmrw itt jj V 

Awk Hqm. Odvs^XIK 

Beneath Charybdis holds her boifterotis rcigti^ ' 

Midft roaring whirlpools, and abforbs the mam; 

Thrice in her gulpbs the boiling ft as tubful ej 

Thrice in dire thunders fhe refunds the tide. FofEi 

The defeription of Virgil above cited differs from that of Homer only in placing a deep 
£ulph below* Strabo, Ifidorus, Tzetzes, Hefychius, Didymus, Euilatmus, &o» repeat 
the fame. The Count de Buffon adopts the idea of Homer in full confidence, and places 
Charybdis among the mod celebrated whirlpools of the fea ; “ Charybdis, in the Strait 
of Meffina, abforbs and rejefts the water three times in twenty-four hours *. Strabo 

* Buffon, Hift. Nat. tom. ii. in umo. 
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tells us, that the fragments of {hips fwallowed up in this whirlpool are carried by the 
current to the fhore of Tauromenium (the prefent Taormina), thirty miles dittant from 
Gharybdis *. In confirmation of this tradition, an amufing though tragical anecdote 
is related of bne Colas, a Meffinean diver, who, from being abfe to remain a long lime 
tinder the water, had acquired the furname of Pefce (the fifli). It is reported that Fre¬ 
derick King of Sicily, coming toMcfiina purpofely to fee him, made trial of his abilities 
with a cruel kind of liberality, by throwing a golden cup into CharybJis y which, if he 
brought it up, was to be the reward of his refolurion and dexterity. The hardy diver, 
after having twice aftonifhed the fpcctators by remaining under water a prodigious 
length of time, when he plunged a third time appeared no more j but feme days after 
his body was found on the coal! near Taormina. 

From the authorities here adduced, it is evident that Charybdis has hitherto been 
eonfidered as a real whirlpool by both ancient and modern travellers who have given 
any account of it. 

As I was therefore fo near to this celebrated place, 1 determined to endeavour to as¬ 
certain if pofiible what it really is. It is diftant from the fhore of Mefiina about 750 
feet, and is called by the people of the country calofaro , not from the agitation of the 
waves, as feme have fuppofed, but from kmXos and <poc^; i. e. the beautiful tower , from 
the light-houfe erefted near it for the guidance of veffcls. The phenomenon of the 
calofaro is obfervable when the current is descending j for when the current lets in from 
the north, the pilots call it the defending rema f, or current j and when it runs from 
the fouth, the aftending rema . The current attends or defeends at the rifing or fetting 
_f the moon, and continues for fix hours. In the interval between each afeent or defeent 
there is a calm which latts at lea!l a quarter of an hour, but not longer than an hour. 
Afterwards* at the rifing or fetting of the moon, the current enters from the north, mak¬ 
ing various angles of incidence with the fhore, and at length reaches the calofaro* This 
delay fomedmescontinues two hours. Sometimes it immediately falls into the calofaro, 
and then experience has taught that it is a certain token of bad weather. 

As I was affured by the pilots moil experienced in this practical knowledge, that there 
was no danger in vi firing the calofaro, I refolded £0 avail myfelf of the opportunity. 
The bark in which I made the experiment was managed by four expert mariners, who 
perceiving me fomewhat intimidated as I approached the place, encouraged me, and 
aifured me tbey.would give me a very near view of the calofaro, and even carry me into 
it without the i, aft danger. 

When l observed Gharybdis from the fhore, it appeared like a group of tumultuous 
waters} which group as 1 approached became more extenfive and more agitated. I 
was carried to the edge, where I (topped feme time to make the requifite obfervations, 
and was then convinced, beyond the fhado w of a doubt, that what I faw was by no 
no means a vortex or a whirlpool, 

Hydrologifts teach us that by a whirlpool in a running water we are to unckrftand 
that circular courfe which it takes in certain circum[lances ; and that this courfe or re¬ 
volution generates in the middle a hollow inverted cone, of a greater or lefs depth, the 
internal fides of which have a fpiral motion, But [ perceived nothing of this kind in 
the calofaro* Its revolving motion was circnm (bribed to a circle of at mofl an hundred 
feet in diameter, within which limits there was no incurvation of any kind nor vertigi- 

# th xat v&tMyix tf/Zf&PVgVfxi wojh® nt? T/zvgQfAWi&s. Lib. vi\ 

*}■ I have obfenred that at Mdlii-a, as well 3$ in other parts of Sicily words of the Greek language, 
-which was once that of this [Hand, are if ill retained. Thus-lhe word nma > derived from a flowing or 

flream, is ufed toJignify the current of this Strait* 

MM2 
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nous motion, but an inceflant undulation of agitated waters, which rofe, fell, beat, and 
dallied on each other. Yet thefe irregular motions were fo far placid, that nothing was 
to be feared in paffingover the fpot which I did ; though our little bark rocked very 
much from the continual agitation, fo that we were obliged conftantly to make ufe of 
our oars to prevent its being driven out of the calofaro. I threw fubdances of different 
kinds into the dream. Such as were fpecifically heavier than the water, funk and ap¬ 
peared no more; thofe which were lighter remained on the furface, but were foon 
driven out of the revolving circle by the agitation of the water. 

Though from thefe obfervations I was convinced that there was no gulph under the 
calofaro, as otherwife there would have been a whirlpool, which would have carried 
down into it the floating fubdances, I determined to found the bottom with the plum¬ 
met, and found its greatefl depth did not exceed five hundred feet. I was likewife in¬ 
formed, to my no finall furprife, that beyond the calofaro, towards the middle of the 
Strait, the depth was double. 

I could not therefore but conclude from thefe fafts, that at that time there was no 
whirlpool in Charybdis. I fay at that time , fince the cafe might be very different when 
the fca was tempeftuous. I therefore made enquiry relative to this of the pilots, thofe 
efpecially who, from their tried experience, were appointed by the public to give affift- 
ance in dorms to foreign veffels, and who had frequently feen Charybdis in its greatefl: 
fury. The following is the fubftance of the anfwers they gave me: 

When the current and the wind are contrary to each other, and both in their greatefl 
violence, efpecially when the fcilocco, or fouth wind, blows, the fwelling and daflung of 
the Waves within the calofaro is much dronger, more impetuous, and more extenfive. 
It then contains three or four finall whirlpools, or even more, according to the greatnefs 
of its extent and violence. If at this time fmall veffels are driven into the calofaro by 
the current or the wind, they are feen to whirl round, rock, and plunge; but are never 
drawn down into the vortex. They only fink when filled with water by the waves 
beating over them. When veffels of a larger fize are forced into it, whatever wind they 
have they cannot extricate themfelves ; their fails are ufelefs; and after having been for 
fome time toffed about by the waves, if they are not affifted by rhe pilots of the country, 
who know how to bring them out of the courfe of the current, they are furioufly driven 
upon the neighbouring fhore of the Lanterna, where they are wrecked, and the greater 
• part of their crews perifh in the waves *. 

If we confider maturely thefe fails, we fhall find that a great part of what has been 
written relative to Charybdis is very erroneous. We have feen how many authors, 
from Homer to the prefent time, have defcribed it as a real whirlpool, or great gulph 
revolving in itfelf, within the circumference of which fliould any fhip enter it is imme¬ 
diately drawn to the centre and fwallowed up. When the current is dying away , or 
when there is no current, this defcriptkrti has no refemblance to truth—Charybdis is 

* The following account oF the (hipwreck of a veffel in the calofaro was fent me, after my return from 
Sicily, by the Abbate Grano from Meffina : 

« r*bin:t three weeks ago we were fpe&ators of the finking of a Neapolitan polacca m the calofaio, on 
its paffage from Puglia, latleu with corn. A mo ft violent fouth-eafterly wind blew, and the veffel, with a 1 
fails fet, endeavoured to reach the harbour. Handing off from the calofaro; but the head ot the curicn 
from the entiance by the faro took her, and drew her impetaoufly into it; where, without being abeto 
make life of her faiL, fhe remained for fome time to/Ted about by the waves, which at length either brea i»ig 
over her* or opening her tides by their furious beating, fent her to the bottom. 1 he crew, however* ami 
a oart of the cargo, were faved by thefpeedy aifiltance given by our mariners m two fmall barks, who had 
the courage to encounter the danger. You will perceive from this in what manner the waves may h«k Imps 
in Charybdis, without the neceffity offuppofing a whirlpool/’ 

then 
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then perfectly innocent, as I have been fully convinced by. my own obfervations ; and 
even when it is agitated and dangerous, it ftill contains no incavation or gulph of the 
nature of a vortex, but merely a ftrong agitation and dafhing of its waves, which pro¬ 
duces thofe fmall whirlings of its waters, which are only accidental, and not to be feared. 
So far Kkewife is Charybdis from drawing to itfelf and fwallowing veffels, that it rather 
repels them and throws them to a distance. 

This error has arifen like many others with refpe <3 to the prod unions of nature# 
Homer, in relating the voyage of Ulyffes through the Strait of Mefiina, was the firfl 
who defcribed Chary bdis as an inimenfe vortex which abforbs and rejefts the water, 
and the fhips that approach it; exemplifying his account by the fate of Tome of the com¬ 
panions of his hero, who were carried away by the whirlpool. The writers who came 
after him, whether poets, orators, hiftorians, or geographers, have followed him in this 
defcription, without any one of them taking the pains to repair to the place and examine 
it himfelf, Even Fazello the Sicilian, who was fo induftrkms in afcertaining fa£is, and 
whofe accounts of his country are lb accurate, clearly (hews in his description of Cha- 
rybdis that he had never obferved it himfelf; and concludes bis narration with the er- 
roneous fuppofition above cited, that the things fwaltowed up by Chary bdis are con¬ 
veyed by fubmarine currents to the Ihores of I'aormina* 

Among all who have written on this fubjedt, we only find Cluverius who feems, at 
leafbat firfl view, to have vifited the place, I fhall tranfcribe his words: 

“ Ego fane, cum Chary bdis nofcendse gratia aliquot dies Meffanae fubfifterem, et ab 
homimbus ejus loci, maxime vero nautis, non Siculis modo, fed et Belgis, Britannis et 
Galtis, qui hoc fretum frequentes navigant, diligentius earn rent fcifcitarer, nihil omnino 
certi ipfis perdifcere potui, adeo fcilicet totum negotimn omnibus obfcurum et incogni- 
turn erat. Tandem tamen reperi Charybdim, qine incolis, patriis vocabulis, dicitur 
ca/cfarOy fub praedi&a ad Mefianenfem portum pharo efie mare rapid e fluens, atque in 
vortices actum : quod non rgtf £w* ut tradit Hohiems, id e& fmgulis diebus ier^ ab- 
forbet ingenti gurgite, revomitque aquas, fed quoties vehementiori fiuftu fretum comi- 
tatur.” , 

I remained feme days at Medina, with a view- to obtain fome information relative 
to Chary bdis ; but though I made every enquiry of the people of the place, and prin¬ 
cipally the Tailors, not the Sicilian only, but the Italian, Dutch, Englifh, and French, 
who frequently navigate that limit, I could learn nothing farisfaftory—fo little was 
known by them on the fubjeft. At length, however, I found Chary bdis, which the 
natives call Calofaro^ under the light*houfe before mentioned, near the harbour, to be a 
fea rapidly flowing, and forming vortices. It does not abforb the-waters in its vaft gulph, 
and rejeft them thrice in a day , as Homer tells us, but as often as the fea rims high in 
the Strait/ 5 

From the expreflion u l found Charybdis ,, we might be induced to believe that he 
made his obfervations on the fpot. It is certain, however, that he does not explicitly 
tell us fo: and when treating of a phenomenon of which he was ib anxious to obtain an 
accurate knowledge, which he could not procure even from the Meffinefe Tailors, if Is 
Itrongly to be prefumed that he would not have fuppreffed a circumftance ,of that im¬ 
portance. As Charyhdis may be feen from the dhore, if he only went thither, and 
turned his eyes towards it, he might with truth aflat he had di(covered it. The other 
adjuncts to his account, that Charybdis is a rapid fea, and that k abforbs and reje&s the 
water in a dorm, convince me that he had ’not a juft idea of it, but fatisfied himfelf with 
the old tradition concerning Charybdis# 
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It may be obferved that the fituation of Charybdis, as it has been hitherto defcribcd, 
does not exactly agree with that afiigned it by Homer. Let us refer to the poet, The 
goddefs Circe gives the following directions to "Ulyfles, with refpect to the navigation of 
the Strait of Medina : 

U is Stw o f/AV qv*m>w tsr^w * , , * 

Tctf ^ G'KfArtXuj igw 0 ^?* Q^wrtfeit, 

ffXwtCV KM KW ^4#3TiWr£MK, 

Tf $ tv *ff»v£K "err; rsSnXwfi 

T u £ 5 L/o^t; OttXffiAvSn p i\w * HbM. O.DYSS. XIL 

High o'er the main two rockii exalt ihetr brow . * ■ * 

Clofe by s a rock of Itfs enormous height 

Breaks the wild waves* anti forms a dangerous ilreighh 

Full on its crown a fig’s green branches rife, 

And {hoot a leafy foreil to the fkici; 

Beneath, Charybdis holds her boiflYoua rdgu 

Mid ft roaring whirlpools, and abforbs the main. Fdpe. 

The firft of the rocks here mentioned by Homer is Scylla, which he deferibes at 
length ; and near the other, according to ibis poet. Charybdis is fituated. The diftance 
from one of thefe rocks to the other is an arrow’s flight, *«! xo Ao s-suma?, which docs 
not at all accord with the prefent fituation of Scylla. How are we to explain this dif- 
agreement ? Shall we fay that Homer, availing himfelf of the licence in which poes are 
indulged, has fpoken hyperbolically ? I know not whether the connoifleurs in poetry 
will permit inch a licence. Or fliall we fuppofe that Charybdis was once much nearer 
to Scylla ; but that in a long feries of ages, it has changed its place and removed under 
Meffina ? Such a fuggeftion might perhaps be favourably received, iF in remote times 
any confidcrable change had taken place in the Strait; but we know not of any ; and 
it is not probable that a change fo remarkable as the removal of Charybdis from its 
place, would have been palled over in filence by Sicilian writers. Within the prefent 
century, it is true, this Strait, of which fo much has been faid, has become narrower, as 
we fliall fee in Chap. XXIX.; but at the fame time we know that long before this 
event Charybdis was fituated where it is at prefent. The ancient and uninterrupted 
tradition of theMeffinefe refpe&ing this fact is confirmed by the authority of the molt 
celebrated Italian, Latin, and Greek writers —Fazcllo tells us, “ Charybdis ex parte 
Sicilia:, paulo fupra Meflanam;”—“ Charybdis is fituated on the fide oi Sicily, a little 
beyond Meflina.—Ovid fays, 

** Hiuc ego dum lmiter, vel me Zandra Charybdis 
Devortl V* 

Let dire Charybdis in Zanclsean Teas 
Devour me If 1 change l” 

And it is well known that Zancle was the ancient name of Meffana, now Meffina. 
Tzetzes in Lycophron fays, 'H mpt Msvjts'uv tri,—“ Charybdis is fituated near 

Meffina.”—Strabo likewife, after "having mentioned Meffina, proceeds, Anx^g** 

u.txpo? zrgo rijf ^veAtaf, iv ra ■arojiS'ft*—Charybdis is feen in the Strait a little 
before we reach the city.” Several other writers might be cited to the fame purpole. 

From all thefe reafons and hiftorical teftimonies we mull then conclude that Iiomer 
was not c-xaft with refpeft to the fituation of Charybdis; nor can it be a great offence 
to fay that, in this paffage of his long poem he has certainly nodded. 1 he accuracy of 
feveral of his deferiptions of various places in Sicily cannot be denied. It is fuch that 
we mutt either fuppofe that he had himfelf travelled in thofe parts, as is the opinion of 

manv or at lead that he had procured very faithful and circ urn ftantial information 
i J * frnm 
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from others. Of this the rocks of Scylia are an example. But as to the fuppofed 
whirlpool of CharybUis and its fituation, 1 think we may venture to affirm he never faw 
it himfelf, and that the accounts he had received of it led him into error. 

We will now enquire what foundation there is for the faying which becam prov ! i T , 
that " he who endeavours to avoid Charybdis, daffies upon Scylia ;’ 1 and whicii 
applied by the ancients to thofe who, while they fought to {hurt one evil, fell into a 
worfe. 

On this fubjedl I likewife made enquiries of the Meflinefe pilots above mentioned, and 
to what better mafters could I apply for the elucidation of fuch a proverb B They told 
me that this misfortune, though not always, yet frequently happens, unlefs proper mea- 
fures are taken in time to prevent it. If a (hip be extricated from the fury of Charybdis, 
and carried by a ftrong foutherly wind along the Strait, towards the northern entrance, 
it will pafs out fafely ; but fhould it meet with a wind in a nearly oppofite direction, it 
will become thefport of both thefe winds, and, unable to advance or recede, be driven 
in a middle courfe between their two directions, that is to fay, full upon the rock of 
Scylia, if it be not immediately aflifted by the pilots. They added, that in thefe hurri¬ 
canes a land wind frequently rifes, which defcends from a narrow pafs in Calabria, and 
increafes the force with which the fhip is impelled towards the rock. 

Before I began to write 011 Scylia and Charybdis, I perufed the greater part of the 
ancient authors who have written on the fubject. I obferve that they almoii all repre- 
fent thefe difaflrous places in the moll gloomy and terrifying colours, as continually the 
fcene of tempers and fhipwrecks. Thefe terrors and this deflru&ion, however, thev 
are far from exhibiting in the prefent times; it rarely happening that any fhips are loft 
in this channel, either bccaufe their pilots poffefs the knowledge requifite for their pro* 
fervation, or becaufe they apply for the neceflary affiftance. Whence then arifes this 
great difference between ancient times and the prefent ? Can we fuppofe that Scylia and 
Charybdis have changed their nature and become lefs dangerous ? With refpeCt to the 
former, we have feen that this hypo'thefis is contradicted by faft, Scylia ftill remaining 
fuch as it was in the time of Homer; and with regard to the latter, from the Strait of 
Medina becoming narrower, Charybdis muff be at prefent more to be feared than for¬ 
merly, as it is well known that an arm, channel, or ftrait of the fea is the more dan¬ 
gerous in proportion as it is narrow. I am rather of opinion that this difference arifes 
from the improvement of the art of navigation, which formerly in its infancy dared not 
launch into the open fea, but only creep along the fliore, as if holding it with its hand— 

u Alter remus aquas, alterttlvi ratat arenas, 

Tutuseris; rn^fio maxima turba mari.” Propert, lib* uu 

C( To fhun the dangers of the ocean, fweep 

1 he fands with one oasq and with one the deep/* 

But time, ftudy, and experience have rendered her more mature, better informed, 
and more courageous; fo that (he can now pafs the wideft feas, brave the mofl violent 
tempefts, and laugh at the fears of her childhood. 

To exemplify and fupport the probability of this opinion, it will not be neceflary to 
recur to the early and rude ages; much more modern times will furnifh us with fuffi- 
cient proofs. That part of the Adriatic which feparates Venice from Rovigno in Iflria, 
is certainly not the mofl propitious fea to navigators. The danger of being hurried in 
fix hours from one fhore to the other, and there flranded ; the frequency of violent 
winds which prevail there; the (hallows-and fand-banks which break the waves, and 
render them wild and irregular, may certainly caufe fome ferious reflection in thofe who 
embark to make the paffage. So lata as the Iaft century, the fhipwrecks in this fea 

were 
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were fo numerous, and had fo terrified the people of Rovigno, that when any one was 
obliged by urgent bufmers or any other caufe to go to Venice, he confulered hiinfelf as 
more likely to die than live, and if he was the father of a family, ufed to make his will 
before he embarked. The Advocate Lonftantini, a native of that country, and a man 
of learning and ingenuity, told me when I was there, that he had read more than one 
of thefe teftaments, depofited among the public archives. 

But at prefent I will not fay it is a diverfion or pfeafure to make this paffage, fmee, 
as ft or ms are not unfrequent, it is neceffary to be cautious; but ferious accidents rarely 
happen. I have myfelf three times made it without meeting with any caufe of alarm. 
To what can this difference be attributed but to the improvement of the nautical art ? 
Befides that the mariners of Rovigno were not then l'o'expcrt in the management of 
their veffels as at prefent; they made ufc of certain barks of fo improper a conftruftion, 
as I was affured by the above-mentioned Conftantini, that it was impoflible they fhould 
long refift the violence of the fea. Thofe, on the contrary, that have been built fmee 
that time, being of a broad and flat figure, and very folid, are capable of withftanding 
the moil furious ftorms. They are there called bracere, and are in great reputation in all 
the neigh bouring countries. We here find a part of the fea, in which v effels were formerly 
fo frequently wrecked, and which could not be travelled but at the rifle of life, now 
deprived of all its terrors, and rendered eafily paffable, merely by the improvements 
made in the art of navigation. 

As a farther and ftill more convincing proof that the dangers of Charybdis and Scylla, 
though in themfelves the fame that they anciently were, have been diminithed, and the 
dread they infpired removed, by the rapid advances to perfection which this art has 
made in modern times, I lhall adduce an example in another fea no lefs an object of 
terror from tempeftsand fliipwrecks, I mean the Cape of Good Hope, called the Stormy 
Cape by the fir ft difeoverer, and by the mariners of thofe times the Raging Lion. How 
dreadful were the dangers of this place, where the two oceans defeending down the 
oppofite fides of Africa met and dallied together j where contending winds, whofe 
power was greater in the boundlefs ocean ; where mountainous waves, rocks, and whirl¬ 
pools threatened inevitable deftruclion! What preparations, what caution, were thought 
neceffary for the fhip which was to make this dangerous paffage ! Able pilots who had 
frequently made the voyage; malls and yards fecured by additional ropes; a large 
fupply of fails and cables, thicker and ftronger than ufual $ and a double rudder, that 
in cafe one fhould be damaged, there might be another to aft. The mariners were to 
be fattened to their pofts by ftrong ropes j the paffengers Ihut down below, and the 
deck left clear for the crew, a number of whom flood with hatchets in their hands, ready 
to cut away the malts Ihould it be neceffary. The guns were flowed in the hold as 
ballad, and the port-holes, windows, and every kind of aperture, carefully clofed. 
Such were the precautions taken in the Iaft century on doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope; but how few of them are now neceffary to perforin this voyage in perfeft 
fafety! Of this I have had the fatisfaftion to be certified by an Englifli gentleman, 
Mr. Macpherfon, with whom I had the pleafure of converfing, in Pavia, in July 1790, 
and who had twice doubled this Cape in his voyages to India; a gentleman of great 
refpeftability for his information, for the various long voyages he has made, and the 
honourable employments he has held. 

The facility with which this paffage may now be made, is therefore the confequence 
of the perfeftion to which the art of navigation has arrived ; and the fame we may con¬ 
clude with refpeft to Charybdis and Scylla, which at prefent have nothing terrible but 
the name, to thofe who pal's them with the requifite precautions *. 

* The minute objects oF the concluding chapters are of little confequence, 
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DISSERTATION 
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EARTHQUAKES IN CALABRIA ULTRA; 

WHICH HAPPENED IN THE TEAR MDCCLXXXIII. 

Bv the Commander 

DEODATUS DM DOLOMIEU. 

[ Translated from one of the very few Copies publiflicd at Rome in 1784.] 


DEDICATED TO DE LASTfiRIE DU SAILLANT, COMMANDER OF MALTA* 

I MIGHT adorn this dedication with the name of fome of the great on earth, make 
difplay of their pompous titles, their imaginary virtues; I prefer that of my friend, a 
friend of twenty years Handing, wbofe title to eulogy this circumftance will ftamp. 
May he deign to accept kindly this public acknowledgement of my attachment. 

The Chev* DEODATUS DE DOLOMIEU; 

PREFACE* 

THE prevalence of contrary winds detaining me on the fhores of Calabria Ultra 
during the whole of the months of February and March 17 84, and obliging me in 
fucceffion £0 touch at almoft all the towns in its weftern fiiores, I was enabled to 
make incurfions into this unfortunate province ; had time to examine all its ruins, and 
vvimefs the extent of its misfortune. My inclination for lithology induced me to pay 
,attention to the nature of its foil, and the compofition of its mountains, and what I 
now prefent is the refult of my refearches* I have collected principal fafts alone, fuch 
as local derangements will atteft for years to come, and which for centuries may con¬ 
tinue of imereft to the ftudent of nature. Other details form no part of my plan, I 
hiall neither give a circumftantial journal of the earthquakes nor a ftatement of the po¬ 
pulation and lofs at each feveral place* For this I fliould have only to copy previous ac¬ 
counts, and my intention is not to make a great book, or to repeat what others have 
faid before, I adhere to that chiefly which has been fomewhat neglefted, that is to fay, 
the explaining the nature of the foil, and deducing therefrom the principal phenomena 
which accompanied the Oiocks, I have yet further for objeft to do away that idea of 
fomething miraculous to which preceding accounts may have given birth, relating moun¬ 
tains to have dallied againli each other, entire fields to have been tranfpoited to a con- 
fiderable dill a nee from their former fite, or thrown from one to the other fide of the 
valley, &c. fafts, not wide of truth, which mull appear highly extraordinary diverted 
of their local circmnftances, but which a knowledge of the foil will fhew to be natural 
enough* I venture a theoretic opinion alfo which appears to me very probable, but to 
which I do not attach an importance equal to that of an exaS; knowledge of the fafls 
whence it is deduced. I fay very little of Meffina, or Sicily, In the account afforded 
by M. L’Allimand the French Conful is given every thing of coofequence relative to 
vol* v, n n the 
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the deftru&ion of that city, whofe fate, dreadful as it was, is however no wife compa¬ 
rable to that of the towns of the plain of Calabria. 

A multitude of details which L have omitted may be feen in different relations pub- 
lilhed at Naples, particularly in that of Do&or Vivenzio. But fafts, interefting to the 
naturalift, are there extremely rare, and indeed the work appears to be written {like 
many others on the fubjeft) rather to ftrengthen the theory which afcribes earthquakes 
to electricity, than to give any defcription of the phenomena which accompanied the 
deft ruction of Calabria. 

The account of Sir William Hamilton is the perception of a good obferver, who had 
but, a few iuftants to fpare for examination on his trip to Calabria. 

Had the commiilioners fent by the Academy of Naples to Calabria thought fit to pub- 
lifli the refult of their refearches, I Ihould have fuppreffed this differtation, fince aifur- 
edly I could have no room to add any thing to the obfervations which they ought to have 
made. 

I have added in notes fome particulars, which, though uneffential to the objecl of the 
differtation, may yet feem to make the text more eafy of comprehenfion; they contain 
moreover fome fafts interefting in other points of view. 

I was accompanied by the Chevalier de Godechart, a young man full of zeal, ardour, 
and fenfibility. He was of much utility to me in my ferutiny, the fatigues attendant on 
which he lhared with me with great patience and rel'olution. 

DISSERTATION, &c. 

A tempefiate not vtndicant portui; nimborum vim ejfufam cl fine fnecadentet aquas, teSa propellantfugientes non 
fequitur tncendtnm : adverfus lomiruaet minat call, fukerranx ilomus ct defqjft in ahum fpccitt remedia funl. In 
pejlilattia muiare fide licet. Nullum malum fine ejfugio efl. Hoc malum fatifftme patet inevitable, avid urn, pul'dct 
ucxium. Non turn domes foium, aut familias, aut vrbtsfngulat haufst,fed gentes Iotas, regionsfquefubvertit *. 

Seneca, Qiieft, Natur. Lib. VI. 

O F all deftrudlive fcourges earthquakes are the moft dreadful, the moft calculated to 
fpread terror and coni tern at ion wherever they are felt. Nature, convulfed, feeras 
tending to deftruftion, the world towards an end. Similar to the eledric fliock which 
ftrikes ere the thunders be heard to warn of the threatened harm, earthquakes (hake, 
overthrow, and dellroy, without any thing foretelling their approach, without an inftanCs 
time to avoid the impending danger f. Animals, even the moftftupid among them, have 
an advantage denied to man, a foreboding of thefe fatal events j their inftind, or their 
fenfes more delicate than ours, by impreflions of which we have no conception, adrno- 
nifh them fome feconds beforehand, when, by their cries and impatience, they /hew 
their inquietude and dread }. Yet would a fimilar capacity at all times enable man to 

v . place 

* Ports fecure us from ftorms, the flickering roof from fhower-effufing clouds and the continued torrent; 
fire follows not who fly ; caves underground, grots dug below the waves, flu'eld from the bolls and threaten- 
jW {hafts of heaven ; the plague is avoided by a change of place : for every ill Ajffrfir there is a remedy: this 
wideft fpreads inevitable its avidity, and general its harm. For not only does it deftrey houfes, families, or 
fingk towns, it overturns whole nations, and lays whole regions wafte. 

]■ The deitniaive ihock of the 5th of February was fudden, inftanUmccns; nothing foretold* nothing an- 
jounced its happening $ it fhook and overturned at once, nor allowed of time to fly. 

t The prefdencc of animals of the approach of earthquakes is a lingula? phenomenon, and is the more 
fnrpnhng to vis from our ignorance by what fenfe they receive the intimation* It ts common to all fpecic?. 
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place himfelf in fafety ? No, not the quickeft flight, the ftrongeft # or the flighted and 
lead elevated building, not all the precautions of human forefight could fliield him from 
the threatened death. In the midft of his flight he is fwallowed by the gaping earth f; 
the ground on which is built bis gorgeous palace, or his humble cot, is either funk in 
an abyfs, or carried away to a diftance, entirely overthrown; now a mountain flips 
from its bafe and loads it with its ruin; and now the valleys clofe and give it burial. 
The lofs of his property, although the whole fhould go, the lofs of his family, his friends, 
nay death itfelf is not the greateft ill he has to dread. Interred alive beneath a heap 
of ruins, which yet break not the vault above his head where he has fought afyltmi, he 
Is condemned to die of hunger and maduefsf, curfing his friends and family, whofe 
indifference he accufes, and tardtnefs to affiib: unwilling they have fhared a fimilar 
fate§, unknowing that thofe who furt ive this almoft general cataftrophe attempt in vain to 
releafe him from the piles with which he is overwhelmed* * They hear his voice, his 

cries. 


particularly dogs, geefe, and domcfiic fowls. The howling* of the dogs in the {beets i>f Meffina were fo 
violent, that they were ordered to be killed. During echpfea animals evince a nearly fimilar inquietude ; 
on the annular edipfe of ihe fun in *764, the agitation and cries of dome {tic animals continued for a great 
patt of the time, notwithftanding its light was no more dimfoifhed by it, than it would have been by the in- 
terpofitron of a dark, thick cloud 1 the difference of the beat of the atmofphere was fearedy fenlible, What 
imprdHon then can animals have of the nature of the body which eclipfes the fun ? How are they able to 
divine that it is a different circumffmice from the fun’s being veiled by a cloud which intercepts the light ? 

* Part of the misfortunes of Mtffina are attributable to the want of folidity in the buildings; the ruin of 
this town was promoted a long time before by the earthquakes which at different times fmee 1693 bad fhaken 
and loofened all the houfea; and the want of population and means of reparation. A new convent folidly 
conftruEted-in the middle of the town fuffered no injury. But in Calabr-a nothing was capable of refitting 
the violence of the {hocks. The handfome convent of Benediftines at Soriano, rebuilt with equal magnifi¬ 
cence and folidity after the earthquakes of 1655b was nearly levelled with the ground ; not with Ran ding, for 
the purpofe of avoiding the fame fate it experienced at that period, {an epoch ffmilarly difailraus to Ca¬ 
labria,) the walls were made extremely thick, and the foundations peculiarly good, and of excellent tua* 
tterfals, 

f A number of peafants belonging to the plain of Calabria flying acrofs the country weremg ulphed in 
large chaftoS, which opened tinder their feet, and difappeared: 

Ittfnptr ionitma fub ps dibits Mat abyjjus* 

j A fourth part of the vidUms of the earthquake of February 5th, who were buried alive under the 
crumbled ruins of their buildings, would have fnrvived if they bad been promptly fuceoured. But in fueli 
a general difafler there was a want of hands, every one was occupied with his own misfortunes or thofe of hi* 
family, and paid no attention to indifferent perfons. At one inffant the mod affc&ing mftances of filial 
and conjugal affection, even to the extent of felf-devotion, were exhibited, and aftaof cruelty and atrocity 
which make humanity ftmdder. Whilft here you faw a mother with difhevelled hair, and covered over with 
blood, haften to the ilill undulating fpot where a falling beam had (truck her infant from her arms, there a 
bewildered hufoand braving death itfelf in fearth of a darling fpoufe; at the fame time might be feen montterp 
dafhmg forwards in midft of the tottering walla, femrlefsof every danger, trampling beneath their feet the 
half interred bodies of men who claimed their fuccour in their way, to fatkfy their blind cupidity, by the 
plunder of the houfos of the rich. They Rripped the living bodies of fuch unfortunate beings as would 
even have repaid with ufury their charitable aid. I lodged at Poijj/fena m the hut of a gentleman who was 
interred beneath the ruins of his houfo, his body imiuimd, bis legs aloft in the air. His own fervant, in 
lieu of affording him aJUflance, after taking the filver buckles from his flioes, ran^off with his baoty. For 
the moll part, the lower order of people in Calabria evinced incredible depravity in mMff of all the horror* 
of the earthquake. The greater part of the farming-men were in the fields upon the fhock of the 5th of 
February taking place \ they immediately ruffled to the towns ilill fmothcred in the duff occafioued by their 
recent fall: they dew to them, not to give affiftance, not from any fentiment of humanity excited by fuch. 

dreadful clrcumffances, but to plunder. ^ 1 j n r 

J I have convened with a great number of perfons mg from the rums in the different towns 1 viffttd, all ot 
whom fancied their knifes the only one* that had fuffered, having no idea of the extent of the deffruaiou, and 

jj y 2 wondered 
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cries, the bulk of ruin refills their efforts, and hinders his liberation * *. They are un¬ 
able to afford him the flighted comfort, and to the very laft does he preferve the atrocious, 
the heart rending idea, that all his friends on earth were only wretches and moil un¬ 
grateful monffers. But when fire joins its ravage to that of the quivering earth, to 
what new horror then is he not fubjeft? By flow degrees it gains the fallen beams and 
different wood-work of the ruined buildings; it reaches him at lad; penned in the fatal 
fpot, all effort fruitlefs to avoid his fate, he periflies the death of facrilegious criminals 
and regicidesf, and curfes with apparent real’on a dediny which confounds, with the 
guilty, the innocent. 

Such neverthelefs was the fate of a part of the vi&ims of the earthquake of 17R3. 
"Who then without fhuddering can contemplate the difaders of Calabria ? Who with¬ 
out a tear behold the fined country in nature ravaged with unexampled fury by earth¬ 
quakes ? Who in fhort contemplate the ffte of towns where even the ground on which 
they dood has difappeared, and the pofition of which was only to be determined by the 
objects with which it was furrounded. Such are the fird ideas that occur to thole travel¬ 
ling through Calabria Ultra; fuch the fenfations I experienced at every dep I took on 
vifiting this unfortunate province in the months of February and March 1734; ihch 
indeed are the impreffions which prevent our confidering objects with fufficient delibe¬ 
ration to examine into effefts and thence afeend to caufes. The dudent of nature 


wondered at the delay of affiitance. A woman in the borough of Cincofrondi was found alive on the fcvenlh 
day after the cataftrophe. Two children near her had penfhed of hunger, and already were m a Rate ot 
putrefaction. One reclined on its mother’s thigh had infeded the place of contaft fo m to oc«fv,n it to 
pimify. Numbers were burled for three, four, and five days ; I faw them, fpoke to, mid qneftmned them 
riefpe&ing their fenfations in this terrible predicament. Of all the phyfical evds they endured the molt 
dreadful to them was thirft. The lit It exprtfiioit mani felted by annuals alio, fome of which were rdtuiwl 
to light after a fall of fifty days, was want of drink j their thii It was inferrable Several pet fens ihtis buried 
alive fupported their misfortune with unexampled conftancy, a coi.flancvot whieu one ihuuld thin.. human 
nature, but from complete Rupefaflion of the imetleflual facilities, could not be capable. A preuy woman 
of Oppulo, but nineteen rears of age, was at that iullant near hei time ; the was buried beneath .lie rum • hn 
thelpaceof thirty hours, and, being extricated by her huibamJ, was delivered a iew hours alter as fefelv a* 
as if nothing had happened. I vilited her hut, and among a number ot quell; ms, 1 alked what were Iter 

thoughts at the tithe. — “ / waited,” was her reply. 

* In many towns it happened that parents and faithful fervants, in fearch of perfons dear to them eou.d 
hear their moans, could recognize their voices, were certain of the (pot where they were buried ; yet could 
not fuccour them. The piled mafs lelilled all their firength, and made of no avail ihen zeal and v(Torts. lit 
vain did they implore another’s aid ; their groans, their tears, were halted to by none. Stretched on the 
ruins, they were feen invoking death to rebate their reh.tu.ns from them horrid fixation, 5" 

thenifelves, as the only alleviation of their mtfery. Yet even this comfo.l was dented them, as at times tor 
davs together they heard the moans of the wretched, buried beneath their feet. . , , r . , 

Whole familiesWere overwhelmed together without a Angle md.vidmd efcapmg ; m 
were trampled on where they were inhumed alive, them voices were d.llmgmthed yet would not their fa^e 
excite a Angle tear At Terra Nora, four Auguiline monks, who had taken refuge in a vaulted fac. lit , 
the arch o/which fupported the immenferuins with which it was overwhelmed, made their cries heardJrnin 
SiJthe ptSeap! for the fpace of four days even ; but one of the convent was faved, and ofwto^ 
were the ftreogth of one to remove the quantity of rubbtlb which buried tm ^^Totherfa^ 
voices died away, and foveraldays after their four bodies were found clafped in each others ar■ 

More than half the viaims crulhed by the Fall of Terra Nova remained amid the rums, and when 1 palled 
by them on the 201I1 Feb. 1784, they exhaled a mod infupportable and mfca.ous *“««: . 

+ When all the buildings of the town of Oppido were levelled by the moft violent fecks and ekvatlO^ 
cif the earth, the wood-work of part of the buildings overturned focceflivcly canght I , _ 

imjoffiblc to* forward any fuccour, and molt of fuel as might have been laved from the rums w « made, 
p.ey to the flames. Twenty nuns of the order of St, Clair were difcoveied calcined beneat 
their ceinvent. ' . ' m uff 
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mull be on his guard againft thefe attacks of fenfibility as well as agafnfl the warpmgs of 
his imagination to enable him to fee no more in the origin of the misfortunes ol a mul¬ 
titude of families, and the deftrufBon of forty thoufand of his fellow creatures, than a 
flight effort of nature % and to qualify him to drip the various relations of all thofe difl 
figuremems with which they have been clothed by terror and fuperftition. 

Hi (lory makes no mention of any earthquake the (hocks of which were fo violent, the 
effecls fo deft rnftive* as thofe which defoiated Calabria in the year i “83. This pheno¬ 
menon Angular enough is ftifficiently imputing to in toreft the (Indent of nature, even 
when dripped of the marvellous in which it has been dreflecl in previous relations; and 
will be be(t explained by fewed words* The fhocks were extremely violentf; this is an 
mdifputable faft. They produced in Calabria TJhra effe£fe, confequemhil in themfelves 
upon regarding local circumdances; this is a fecund truth which may require farther 
elucidation, and which I (hall endeavour to render equally evident with the former, in 
deft ribing the nature of the foil and the country on which it exerted its greateft violence- 
Thence (hall 1 deduce the reafon why certain towns were alnioft vvholy exempt from the 
general fcourge, notwithdanding they were comprehended within the (pace under which 
its dronged efforts were exhibited, near the center where the mod violent (hocks were 
felt; why other towns adjoining them remain but heaps of ruins ; and why again others 
leave behind them no trace of their exiflence. 

The (hocks of the earthquake in Calabria however violent were experienced on a 
fpace by no means great, and appear to have had a local caufe. Its limits were the 
extremity of Calabria Citra on the one fide; eaftward it exercifed no great ravage be¬ 
yond Cape Colonne; nor weft ward beyond the town of Amantheu. Medina is the only 
town in Sicily which participated the difafters of the continent; and if beyond this town 
any flight occillations were felt, thev were no other than the refult of a trivial revulfton. 
The fpace, therefore, on w hich this terrible fcourge difplayed kfelf, was a length of thirty 
leagues by the whole breadth of Calabria. Within this fpace, all places felt not equally 
the fhocks* nor differed all the lame deliru&ion. The variety of the con frequences of this 
earthquake was as great as the diverfity of pofitions* All did not receive fimilar fhocks, 
and thefe effects remain inexplicable with thole unacquainted with the nature of the foil 
and local circumftances. 

Calabria Ultra, in its lower part, may be regarded as a petniifuia terminating Italy, 
formed by the indentation of the oppoftte gulphs of Squilaca and Sant Ettpbemia* It is 

* An tffon but little more violent on the part of nature might have proved (undent to caufe a general 
cata&ruphe, to change entirely the prtfent face of tKings, to plunge in eternal oblivion thepr-efent agC] and 
ages gone before, lo annihilate all'monument5 of t"lie arts and feiences of man, and bring back human na¬ 
ture to its rnoft early infancy. We calculate the tffetls of nature from oiir means alone ; flic appears to us 
ttrrible, and dad in all her might on diverging from any of thofe laws to which wc rate tur ful and by 
which to our vifion fhe fee ms to be influenced. Yet what to her, compared with the globe, is the fpace of 
a dozen of leagues ? what indeed with regard to the tolar fyftem were the entire mutation of tntr conti¬ 
nents? How many the general revolutions which the globe has experienced that we inhabit! How 
often has it changed its form 1 On all Tides we difeover veiliges of its revolutions and cataftrophes ; our 
imagination, which cannot embrace the whole ot them, is loll in the gulph of time, before the date of hif- 
lory. He who firit concaved that the ocean had changed its bed ; that is to fay, that formerly a-n order 
of things ex illtd the reverfe of their prefeut Hate, imagined that he had advanced a highly bold opinion ; 
our globe however may have experienced twenty fimilar changes* The fuppohtULm of one alone explains 
nothing* We trample in fecurity on the wreck of, poJSbly, a dozen of former worlds; yet Hi udder if na¬ 
ture vary the leaf! from her general plan, 

f The (hocks were fo violent that men on the level plain were thrown down by them. Trees,fupponed 
by their trunks, bent even to the earth and touched it with their tops. Numbers were torn up by the 
roots, and others broken ftiort to the ground. 
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traverfed by a prolongation of the Appennines, which, defcribing a fpecies of arch, ter- 
ininate at Cape Dell Armi, oppofite to Taormina in Sicily, and fronting the Neptunian 
mountains, which, notwithftanding the channel which feparates them] may be looked 
upon as a continuance of the fame chain, being of fimilar nature, and running apparently 
in the fame direction. Below the gulph of Sant Eupbemta a ridge of the Appennines 
leaves the principal chain, extends almoft at right angles in a weftem direction, forms 
the vail promontory terminated by Capes Zambmie and Vaticam, and endofes the gulph 
of Sant Eupbemta. Another ridge proceeds in a fimilar diredion below the immenfe 
mount Afpramot , and ends at the point of land called Pezzo, which jetting out oppofite 
to Meffina, inclofes on one fide the narrow channel called El Faro. The fort of bafon 
formed by thefe mountains is what is called the plain of Calabria, or of Monte Leone, 
and mod commonly The Plain alone. This name caufes a falfe idea, for the foil inclofi. 1 
within this fpace is neither even nor horizontal, as its title feems to indicate, but of un¬ 
equal furface, and is traverfed by vallies and deep ravines. Poflibly its defignation may 
be given it in contradillinotion to the lofty mountains by which it is inclofed. 'The fur- 
face is a gentle flope from the foot of the mountains which run from north to fouth 
to the fea-fliore, where it ends in a low beach of a circular fliape, the radius inwards, 
making the gulph of Palma. Within this fpace, endofed as I have deferibed by three 
ridges of mountains, is it that the efforts of nature were moft violent; this is the un¬ 
fortunate foil which exhibits nothing but the ruins of the towns which formerly flood 
there; here it is that all the inhabitants feemed doomed to inevitable death; this 
therefore is that part of Calabria which I have moft particularly to deferibe. 

The Appennines, after running through Italy, and in their whole courfe exhibiting 
nothing but calcareous mountains, here raife their heads aloft, and Ihew the naked gra¬ 
nite and flaty ftone which are exhibited to view in them alone, and form the extremity 
of this long chain. Thefe fubfiances, which one would look upon as primitive in com¬ 
panion to the formation of all others, and lower than which they are almoft uniformly 
fituated, feem to prefent an immoveable bafe; and the mountains which they 
conftitute fixing their roots in the centre of the globe, ought to be exempt from every 
viciffitude; neverthelefs, at their bafe was it that the moft violent fliocks were felt, nor 
were they themfelves free from fuch convulfive motions as deftroyed whatfoever was 
found at their feet. 

The whole of the Appennines which overlook the plain, the fummits or elevated 
groupes of fome of which bear the diflin&ive names of Monte Jego, Monte Sagra, 
Monte Cauhne , Monte Atfop, Afpramonte, &c. is formed almoft entirely of a hard and 
folid granite, compofed of three fubftances, quartz, white feltfpar, and black mica. 
It is almoft the only kind of ftone the fragments of which are found at the foot of 
mountains, it is the only ftone that is carried away by the torrents, and fuch buildings on 
the plain as are compofed of folid materials are conltru&ed of thefe alone *. On fome 
maffes of this granite, on the back of fome mountains and on certain fummits, are ad¬ 
herent depofits of calcareous ftone, which look as if the remnants of larger maffes, di- 
jninilhed by time and rain. On fome fummits, alfo, roche de corns is found, and flaty 

• Materials for building are exceedingly rare throughout all this parr of Calabria. The hotifes of the 
wealthy, and the .churches, are built of Hones carried along by the torrents; the cafes for the windows and 
doors oLgranitc hewn in the mountains, confcquently very dear on account of the labour and expcnce of 
carriage 10 other places. The houfesand indofuitscf the poor are made of clay, mixed with fand and 
ilraw, lhaped into bricks and dried in the fun. This dearth of materials for building will prevent a change 
of the lite of feveral towns which would be much better placed a few miles from their former portion, but 
the inhabitants refufe to go to a didance, expefting to find in the wreck of their ancient habitations ma¬ 
terials wherewith to conllrutt new dwellings, - 
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fclmrk (horablend) $ fragments thereof are met with in the ruins of Terra nova, Oppido , 
and Santa Chrijlina. Thefe mountains are very fteep, their fummits bare, ani many 
of them inaccefiible. They wear that appearance of age and degradation fo commonly 
obferved in mountains of the fame defcription: at their bafe, which is prolonged, have 
been fucceflively depofited. to a very great depth, layers of quartzy fand, galena, grey 
and white clay, and grains of feltfpar and mica proceeding from the decompofition of 
the granite; the whole mingled with fhells, and marine fragments. This mafs of mat¬ 
ters, which have no connection with each other, and are without confidence, appears to 
be a depofit of the fea, which driven by the weftern wind beat againft the foot of thefe 
mountains at a period much anterior to the prefent order of things, frittered off certain 
particles from the rock, and brought with it from its undulating motion fome others from 
diftances very remote. 

This depofit, at firll horizontal, from north to fouth and inclined from eaft to weft, 
as appears by the direction of the ftrata afterwards received a newfurface, either owing 
to currents of the fea itfelf, or torrents from the mountains, and was formed into 
the fucceflion of hills, valleys, and plains, which, reclining on each other, terminate 
in a low fliore on the margin of the fea. The progrefs and the fpoils of vegetation, 
and other caufes with which I am unacquainted, have clothed this moveable bafe with 
a ftratum of vegetable earth,.argillaceous, black, or rcddifh, very ftrong, very tenacious, 
and from two to four or five feet in thicknefs. This kind of outward bark gives a de¬ 
gree of folidity to the foil which is additionally bound together by the numerous roots of 
trees growing on its furface. Thefe roots penetrate to a great depth in fearch of that 
humidity always contained in the lower part of the fand. 

This part of Calabria is watered by ftreams from the upper mountains, well reple- 
nilhed in winter and fpring, and which after rain or the thawing of fnow precipitate 
themfelves in torrents through the plain. Then do they bear away before them what¬ 
ever they meet in their way, and when once they have made themfelves a furrow through 
the vegetable earth, they eafily work a paffage in a foil which can make no refiftance. 
Thus they make ravines of an extreme depth, at times fix hundred feet, but the fides 
always remain fteep and almoft perpendicular, on account of the fuperior ftratum of 
earth telfilated by the roots of trees, preventing the mafs beneath from forming a Hoping 
bank. The whole country therefore is cut in furrows, and gorges of great or fmaller 
depih and width, in which fmall rivers run whofe tributary waters form the two rivers 
Metramo and Petrazzo. Thefe fall into the fea at a fhort diftance from each other, 
flowing through the lower part of the plain, of which they continually increafe the ex¬ 
tent by the depofits they form at their mouth. Their banks, which are exceedingly 
fertile, and are fufceptible of irrigation, are yet not the beft cultivated part of this beauti¬ 
ful country; they are uninhabitable from the bad quality of the air. 

This change effe&ed by water has produced two confequences. In the firft place it 
has formed a vaft number of gorges and valleys, which have parcelled out and divided 
the ancient foil. Some of thefe valleys are fufceptible of cultivation ; others ft ill are 
infertile, owing to their being covered by the floods of each fucceeding year with a new 
depofit of fandj gravel, and different dilapidations of the upper ground. Almoft all of 
them are increafed by very lofty efcarpments refembiing walls; fome of them, having 
acquired a degree of Hope, are covered with trees which add to their folidity; none 
however have inclination fufficient to fuftain their load on a bafe proportionate to the 
height. Such parts of the ancient plain as have not been affe&ed by the torrents, re¬ 
main above thefe valleys and form flats, the elevation of which is uniformly the fame,, 
the ditnenfions various; conftantly are they interfered by the ravines I have defcribed. 

Some 
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Some of thefefjAts, perfectly infulated, refemble thole calcareous mountains with flat tops 
which are frequently found in plains, the ftrata in which correfponded with thofe of the 
reft in their vicinity. Nature might, by a violent motion of its waves in the body of 
waters which form the fea, have anciently efiefted the fame operation on calcareous 
inaffes, then much fofter than what they are at prefent, as now before our eves on the 
fandy plains of Calabria. 

This part of Calabria of which I have afforded a flight (ketch is by much the richeft, 
not only from the extreme fertility of its foil, but from the great variety of its produc¬ 
tions*. It is likewife the molt peopled. An immenfe number of cities, towns, and 
villages are fpread over its furface: many of them were fituated on the dopes at the foot 
of the great chain, forne on thofe flat elevations which the torrents had refpected, and 
which I have before deferibed; others again on fmall inclined plains, which have a view 
of the fea at confiderable diltance. There are but two maritime towns. Pal mi and Bay- 
nara. The inhabitants generally fde&ed elevated fituations, in order to have the ad¬ 
vantage of a more healthy, a more pleafant fituation, and a more extended profpcft. 
Many of thefe towns, however, that they might not be too far from the water which 
flowed into the valiies, were eftahliflied near the efcarpment on the brink of the ravines. 
This fituaiion was the caufe of the Angular circumftance which accompanied their 
ruin. 

The mafs of the branch of the Appennines, which, as I have noticed, extend at a 
right angle and form a promontory terminated by Capes Zambrone and Vaticano, as 
well as its bafe is granite, but not always naked. It is entirely bare on the efcarpments 
which line the co.tft beween Capes Zambrone and Vaticano ; there it is in enormous 
mafles, in which 1 have never been able to difcover either ftrata or fymmetrical order. 
This granite is exceedingly hard ; its granite and component parts are the fame as thofe 
of the mountains which occupy the bottom of the plain. On them are vifible large pa- 
rallelopipedal flairs, produced by a confided cryftallization cjccafioned by feme fort of 
precipitation f. 

This promontory, which 1 /ball call Troptea, on account of the town built below it 
between the two capes, draws back from its bafe towards its fummir, and prefents four 
fmall plains prolonged from one cape to the other in terraces, like the feats of an amphi¬ 
theatre, and feparated by fleep flopes. Here you diftinguifli the gradation of the matter 
of which the body of the mountain is compofed. Solid granite forms the firft ter- 

* It is Impoffible to form an adequate idea of the aftonifln'ng fertility of Calabria, particularly of that 
part called The Plain. The fields, covered with olive-trees of larger growth than any ften elfewhere, are 
yet piodu&ivc of grain. Vines load with their branches the trees on which they climb, yet leflen not their 
crops. The country, from the immenfe number of trees with which it is covered, referable* a vaft foreit, 
and* yet produces grain fufficient for its confumption. All things grow there : and nature Teems to an¬ 
ticipate the wilhes of the hufbandman. There is never a fnfficiency of hands to gather the whole of the 
olives which finally fall and rot at the bottom of the trees which bore them, in the months of February and 
March. Crouds of foreigners, principally Sicilians, come there to help to gather them, and (hare the pro¬ 
fits with the grower. Oil is their chief article of exportation, of which it may truly be fat'd a river dreams 
annually from Calabria. In other patts the principal produdlion is (ilk, of which a great quantity is made 
there. In every quarter their wines are good and plenteous. The people, in fiiort, would be the happiefl 
an earth if * - - but it forms, no part uf my plan to criticife either the government or the indivrduals who 

hold great poiRflions in Calabria, a 

+ This granite is worked; it ferves to make fteps fur flairs, citterns, and other umnar works I believe 
that o part of the columns of granite which are feen at Naples and various towns of Sicily, and which are 
termed oriental granite, riotwiihftandmg they are not red, were taken from tliefe rocks* On examining them, I 
found in an efcarprnent on the fea-fkore below the vilhigeof Paryhilia an ancient quarry, in which are a number 
of large handfome columns already cut> others begun, and fragments of a number broken m the operation of 
cut tine: Lhm* 
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race *; above it is a great thick nets of decompounded granite, the grains of which have 
loft their adherence, and fall afunderwith the flighted fhock. In this fpecies of rotten rock 
the waters have opened deep ravines, particularly in Cape Zimbrone, in which they 
have made frightful cuts through the whole depth of the mountain ; the ftdes of which 
however, although fteep, have yet a trifle of inclination, being defiitute of a folid cruft 
at top to keep the earth together and prevent its giving way. Upon the granite in a 
Hate of decompofition is a layer of fine quartzy white fand, feveral hundred feet in 
thicknefs, in which I found a number of marine bodies, particularly a quantity of fuperb 
ecbinometres. Finally, the loftieft part of this mountain, that which forms its fumniit, 
is a white calcareous done in horizontal beds. This flattened fummit is the fmgle, 
calcareous, infulated mountain called Pors, on which are the ruins of an ancient caftle: 
it forms a fort of unequal plain, which is prolonged as far as the great chain palling 
below Monte Leone. But this lofty flat does not partake of the fertility of the plains 
or Hopes which it commands. 

The town of Tropea, on the fea-fhore towards the bafe of the promontory, is fituated 
on a rock of granite projecting a little into the lea, which it commands. The exterior 
part of this granite is coated with a fandy calcareous rock, feebly concreted and full of 
marine bodies. A fimiiar calcareous concretion adheres to the granite in fome other 
parts of the cpaft. 

The fide of this mountain towards the fouth, in that part adjoining which Nicotera is 
fituated, expofes a naked mafs of large grained granite of a fuperb quality, the blocks of 
which are very large, and fit for the moll beautiful works. In the upper part the granite is 
decompounded, but is lefs friable than that of the neighbourhood of Tropea. It is crofled 
by veins of micaceous fehfpar; one part of which refemblcs thepetunze de Saint Trie in 
the Limoufin, and the other changes into clay. 

As you examine this fide of the mountain towards MUetto and ValleJunga ; the folid 
granite appears to bury itfelf in the earth fo as to leave only that part expofed which is 
in a Hate of decompofition, a quartzy fand, and white micaceous clay, rather unctuous 
and ductile, which poffibly may alfo be the refult of a decompofition of fehfpar. Thefe 
matters form the Hopes, leaning againft the mountain, which the waters eafily pene¬ 
trate, opening for themfelves profound ravines and valleys. The town of Miletto was 
built on a Hope of this description. 

On the oppofite fide of this mountain, that is to fay, towards its top on the northern 
fide from the river Angitola to Cape Zanibrone, the mafs appears to be a mixture of granite 

* In ittMft of the fertile plain which forms the firft terrace of the mountain of Tropea is the little bo¬ 
rough of Paryhclia, remarkable on account of the induttry of its inhabitants, whofe chara&er affords a per¬ 
fect contrail with that of other Calabrians. They are all of them addicted to foreign commerce. They fet 
off in the fpring, and fpread themfelves over Lombardy, France, Spain, and Germany. They traffic not in 
the productions of their country, which iurnifhes but Few objeAs of exportation, but in merchandize of 
rafy tranfport, fuch as efftnees, lilks, cotton counterpanes of exquifite workmanfliip, &c. &c. which they 
pFirchafe iff other parts of Calabria; and bring back in return fome objefis of luxury, which thej r after war h 
diffufe through the province. The village is entirely defected by the men during the fummer. The harveft 
is gathered by the women and old men, and in the autumn they return with their gains to fow their lands. 
Aimed all of them fpeak French ; their condufl; is milder, and their manner lefs favage than thofe of their 
neighbours. They enjoy thofe little comforts of life which are unknown to their fellow-countrymen. 
Among them it is "remarkable that, although the women never travel, they yet acquire a degree of polilk 
from the excurlions of the men to foreign countries. The men a.re above the common fize, the women 
pretty, and very Fair complexioned. Some of them have blue eyes. The beauty of the women of this 
village is cited throughout the neighbourhood. Another circum da nee, as lingular as the preceding is, that 
the example of i^aryhtltci has no effect on the town of 'Irvpcii , didarit from, it no more than half a league \ 
the whole of the indullrious habits of Calabria being confined to that village. 
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and foliated rock,in drufes,and of rccbedecorne, in which prevails blackiflj micaceous rock, 
containing an immense quantity of garnets confufedlycrvltallizeti, and fom-times blended 
with pyrites *. Thefe garnets by trituration have formed a molt beautiful n ddiih land, 
met with on the fhores of the fea, and which is aim oft exciu lively formed of ihc-le frag’ 
merits. In the upper part of the mountain, above the rocks which I have juft defcrib'ed, 
there are micaceous, calcareous ftones, and faftly, calcareous Hones formed from (lu lls. ' 
1 he town of Pizzo, at the back of thefe black, Ichiftous, and granitic mountains, is 
built on a rock which projedrs into the fea, and is enveloped exteriorly by an agglutina¬ 
tion of calcareous and quartzy fund, mixed with marine bodies: among others I met 
with fome very beautiful ecbimtes. This fort of concretion forming a mafs of but little 
folidity, is nearly fimilar to that of Tropea ; it adheres to other fchiftous rocks of the 
fame mountain. It covers itfelf by the concurrence ot humidity with a kind of blacki/h 
cruft or mofs, which deceived the eye of Sir William Hamilton, who miftook it for vol¬ 
canic JialaBlics or tophus. I can fafely affirm, from the molt ftudious examination and 
moft diligent refearch. that in all this part of Calabria there is not the flighted veflige of 
any productions of fire. 

To purfue our examination of the mountains which inctofe the plain. It remains for 
me to determine the nature of the mountainous mafs, the limits of which is oppofite to 
Meffina, and which bounds the coaft from Pizzo to Bagnara, following the roundings of 
the promontory, which by its contraction forms the Faro, and oppofite to which, on the 
north-weftern fide, the town of Scylla is built. The mafs or kernel is here ftill granite, 
fheathed with foliating and micaceous rock, farmounted in fome fpots by calcareous and 
very tender fandy ftones. 

Micaceous and argillaceous fchift predominate in the mountains which environ the 
rich fields of Reggio f, which ftretch to Cape Spartivento. Thefe fchifts are croffed 
by ruins of quartz and metal. An attempt there was made to work a lead mine, which 
was argentiferous, but the plan was afterwards abandoned. 

The oppofite fide of the Appennines, that is to fay, the part which fronts the eaft, 
prefenls a lefs bare, a lefs arid afpecf than the weft. The inclinations are not fo abrupt, 
and the tops are more covered with wood. The mountains appear of (lighter elevation 
on account of the neighbourhood of mountains of a feeondary rank, and hills which 
extend to the fea, to which the centre of the chain is much nearer than on the oppofite 
fide J. This fide prefents a fucceffion of varied fites, and moft charming and pi&urefque 

* This foliated and micaceous rock containing garnets, proves that its condiment particles were petri¬ 
fied fimultaneouily, and precipitated at the fame in ft ant from the fluid which held them in folution. In fome 
the bottom of the Rone refembles a pafte of the nature of garnets, which envelopes the mica ; in others, the 
garnet poffeffes its particular cryftalltaed form, and is buried in the mica by which it is furrounded. 

° y Reggio, at the extremity of Calabria, is moft delightfully fituated. The mountains which furround 
it are covered with Ihrubs ofed in France for the ornament of gardens, and which, alinoft continually in 
bloom, have a moft charmiitg effeft. Such are the rofe laurels, the geniflaodorifera, &c The plains, the 
vallies are furprifingly fertile, a faculty they owe to the abundance of water with which they are nouriflied. 
In no part can you dig two or three feet in the lauds of the river without meeting with foft water. I hir. 
water dtfeends from the mountains, filters through the foil, and thus keeps up a frefhnefs and humidity 
which renders vegetation in fucit a climate abundant. Numerous clumps of agrami adorn the fields of 
Reggio, affording delightful walks, and furnilhing from their fruit, and the effences extracted from them, 
a cnnfiderablc commerce In Italy, the word agrami i& ufed as a generic term to exprefs collectively all trees 
of the fpecies of orange, lemon, citron, bergamot &c. &c. 

I One is tempted to imagine that in ancient times the motion of the fea from eaft to weft was more con. 
fiderable and continual than the reverfe, fince on one fide of the chain it lias accumulated at the foot of the 
mountains a great quantity of fand and detritacion from the loftier fummits, whence what I have ddcribed 
as tie thin was formed; whereas on the caftern fide it ftill continues to wafti the foot of the hills without 
A3 accumulation of any fediment whatever, 
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hndfcapes. The fields are aftonifhingly fertile ; there are but few plains, but the ral¬ 
lies are delightful: the hills are covered with mulberry and fruit trees, while olives, lefs 
abundant than on the weftern fide, leave to balance their deficiency a verdure much 
more lively, with fuperior charms. The centre or kernel of the fecondary mountains and 
hills is folid; fchilt and calcareous ftone abound in them, and they are veined with metal. 

The part of the chain of the Appennines which runs along the ifthmus, or contrac¬ 
tion made by the gulphs of St. Euphemia and Squillaci, is likewife compofed of granite, 
foliating rock, and fehift, covered in fome parts by calcareous ftone; it is only beyond 
Nicajlro and Catamaro that all thefe fub(lances are entirely enveloped with the lame 
calcareous ftone, which is fubftituted for them throughout the whole of the upper part 
of this chain, until you come to the lava and ejections from Vefuvius, and the volcanic 
productions of the Campagna di Roma and Tui'cany, where you fee them again forced 
into view, from confidcrable depth, by the aftion of volcanic fire. 

From this general examination refults, that ahnoft in every part Calabria has granite 
for its bafe \ that the focus * of the earthquake was beneath this bafe; or at leaft that 
the momentum which occafioned thele violent ofcillations of the furface, acted beneath 
thefe folid maffes; that there is not the veftige of a volcano in any part of this pro¬ 
vince that I could find; no matter which had undergone any change from the aftion of 
fubterraneous fires, neither in the mountains, nor among the (tones in the beds ol the 
torrents ; that throughout this province neither lava, tophus , nor fcorke of any defcrip- 
tion is to’ be found. In the interior of the plain I faw no more than two fprings of 
cold hepatic water; but near St. Euphemia, beyond the ifthmus, there is a plentiful 
fprinc of hot fulphureous water: neither of thefe, however, can I afcribe to fire, fince 
the fpontaneous decompofition of pyrites is of itfelf fufficient to account for their pro¬ 
duction, I lay particular ftrefs on this affumption, as it tends to invalidate the opinion 
of fuch as imagine a fubterraneous fire to exift below this province: did it exift, it would 
fliew itfelf lefs equivocally. Neither in the plain, nor in the mountains by which it is 
fin-rounded, or at leaft thofe which form the fquare, are there either mines, fuiphureous 
matter or bitumen, notwithftanding the aflertions of hiftorians. In atmoft the whole of 
tills boundary the granite is vifible, and the foil is compofed of nothing but clay, fand. 


Notwithftanding there was an almoft uninterrupted fucceffion of earthquakes from 
the r- L h February to the following month of Auguft, three diftinft epochs may be af¬ 
fixed them, as far as they regard the places under which they acted with greateft vio¬ 
lence and their confequences. The firft comprifes the (hocks from the 5th to the 7th 
February exclufive ; the fecond that of the 7th February, at one in the afternoon, and 
all thofe by which that was fucceeded up to the 28th March j and, laftly, all pofterior 

The fliock fo injurious to the plain of Calabria, that which buried more than twenty 
thou fold inhabitants beneath the ruins of their towns, happened on the 5th ot February, 
It h-lf an hour after noon. It iafted but two minutes, fo Ihort a fpace of time did it re¬ 
quire to overturn every thing, and fpread a general deftruaion I cannot give a better de ; 
fcriDtion of its effed than by fuppofing a number of cubesoffand,moiftenedand laflnoned 
by the hand, being placed at ihort distances from each other on a table; then by ftriking 


* I make nfc of the words focus and centre of explosion, not becaufe I imagine thepumit.vecaufe 
of the earthquakes to have exlfted below Calabria, but merely toaffift me in explaining the effeAs, until I 
deduce from the phenomena theibftlves the caufe of the agitalmn of (he foil of this unfortunate province. 

the 
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the bottom of the table repeatedly, and violently fflaking it in an horizontal line by one 
of its corners, an idea may be formed of the violent and various morion by which the 
earth was then agitated. At the fame initant were experienced fudden leaps, urn!illa¬ 
tions in every direction, ofcillations, and violent whirlings. No building could refill 
this complication of motion. The towns, and all the houfes difperfed over the country, 
were levelled in an initant. The foundations appeared to be difgorged by the earth 
which contained them. Stones were ground and triturated with violence againft each 
other, and the mortar in which they were pounded was reduced itfelf to dull. This 
earthquake, the moll violent of any that ever was known, occurred without the pre¬ 
lude of any flighter Ihocks, without any notice whatever, happening as fudden as the 
explofion of a mine. Some however pretend that a muffled interior noife was heard 
almoft at the fame initant. But who can place reliance on the account of thofe expofed 
to the rigour of fuch a Ihocking calamity ? Terror, defire of fafety, thefe were the firft 
fenfations of fuch as were in houfes. Again in an initant, and the crafh of falling buildings, 
and the dull railed by their ruin, would hinder them from all feeing or hearing whatsoever, 
nor even leave them power of reflection. To fave themfelves was a mere mechanical 
movement of fuch as efcaped; the reft did not recover to a fenfe of their misfortune 
before the Ihock had ceafed. I lhall not attempt to piflnre the horror, filence, and 
defpair which fucceeded this terrible cataftrophe. The firft emotion among the fur- 
vivors would be joy to find themfelves alive ; the fecond defolation. Let us turn from 
this fcene of horror, and leave to others the detail of individual calamity, and particular 
circumftances, whilft we confine ourfelves to phyfical -effects. 

The moll violent upward Ihocks were felt in the territories of Opido and Santa Criftina. 
There alfo took place the mod violent convulfions ; which circumftance has caufed the 
idea that thefe towns were placed over the focus of explofion. But unlike others I lhall 
not fay that the effect of the earthquakes, the ruin they occafioned, were in inverfe ratio 
to their diftance from the centre, or that the greater the diftance thence the lefs the 
devaflation. Suppofing this, the towns of Sederno, Groteria, and Girace, which are not 
farther from Opido or Santa Criftina than Rofamo or Polijiena , would have experienced 
injury alike ; and the villages Mamola,'Agnano, and Canolo, which are much nearer, 
would have been levelled with the ground. But all thefe places were on eminences on the 
other fide of the chain, and notwithftanding they filtered greatly from the fhoek of the 
cth February, they were not either overturned or ruined ; their fate can be in no refpeCt 
compared with that of the towns of the plain. I lhall maintain with more reafon, that 
all within the compafs of the mountains before defcribed was entirely deftroyed; and 
that the buildings on folid foundations above the plain, or on the ridges of the moun¬ 
tains which furround it, were far from being equally mal-treated. 

The general effeCt of the earthquake on the fandy, argillaceous foil of the plain of 
Calabria which, as I have defcribed, is deftitute of confidence, was that of augmenting 
its denfity by diminilhing its volume, that is to fay, of heaping it; of eftablilbing Hopes 
wherever there were efcarpments or rapid declivities ; of difconneCting all thofe inaffes 
which either had not fufficient bafes for their bulks, or which were only fupported by 
lateral adherence ; and of filling the interior cavities. Hence it follows that in almoft 
the whole length of the chain, the foil which adhered to the granite of the bafes of the 
mountains Caulone , Efope, Sagra, and Afpramonte, Aid over the folid nut, the inclination 
of which is fteep, and defcended fomewhat lower, leaving, almoft uninterruptedly, from 
St. George to beyond St. Chriftina, (taking the bafe, a diftance of from nine to ten 
miles 1 a chafm between the folid nut and the fandy foil. Many lands flipping thus 
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were carried to a diftance from their former pofition, covering others entirely *. Whole 
fields funk conliderably below their former level, without others adjoining them under¬ 
going the fame change, thus forming a fpecies of bafon, as was the cafe above Cafal 
jVi tevo ; other fields affumed an inclination. Chafing and fiifures travcrfed the fiats 
.and Hopes in every direction, but generally parallel to the courfe of the gorges in their 
neighbourhood. In the immenfe olive grounds between Poliltena and Sinopolo thefe 
figures are vifible at every ftep. But on the brink of efcarpinents was it generally that 
the greateft damage and ruin occurred. Confiderable portions of land, covered with 
vineyards and olives, feparated themfelves upon lofing their lateral adhefion, and fell in 
Angle maffes to the bottom of the valleys, defcribing arcs of a circle, the radius of which 
was the height of the efcarpment from its bafe, in the fame manner as a book Handing 
on its edge which rails fiat. In fuch cafes the upper part of the foil upon which the trees 
grew were thrown to a diftance from their former fite, and remained in a vertical pof- 
ture. I have feen trees which continued to pulh out leaves, and which did not even 
appear to have fuffered, notwithftanding they had remained for a year in a pofition fo 
contrary to that perpendicularity they conftautly affe£fc. In others, enormous maffes 
lofing alfo their lateral adhefion, fell on inferior Hopes, and defcended thence into the 
vallev; to the impulfe received from their fall was fuperadded the further movement 
given to their courfe by other lands which prelfed upon their rear, thus impelling them 
to a confiderable diftance ; ftill they preferved their form and pofition, and after afford¬ 
ing the fpe£tacle of a moving mountain, eftablifhed themfelves finally in the valleys. It 
is here efiemial to remark, that the fandy foil of the plain, not forming a inafs of con- 
ne&ed particles, was a bad propagator of motion, fo that the lower part would receive 
more impulfe than what it would tranfmit to the inrface. I his is the caufe why the 
bottom in moll cafes gave way fir ft, and the bafe running away, almoft fimilar to a fluid, 
from the upper part to which it ferved as a fupport, this latter funk down, detached in 
very large maffes, from the lands to which it was formerly connected. The furface of 
the foil being ftrongly bound by the interwoven roots of trees, and the thicknefs and 
tenacity of the bed"of vegetable and argillaceous earth, it is nowife fingular that many 
of thefe lands fbould be preferved almofl entire, notwithftanding the falls, violent fliocks, 
and long courfes they made. But let us follow the effefts of the fhock of the 5th of 

16 Where the upper part of the efcarpment gave way firft, or where the furface of the 
earth feparated into fragments, which broke away as the bafe crumbled from beneath, 
diforder was at its height; trees half interred prefented indifferently their roots or 
branches; and where in fuch cafes the wrecks of houfes were mingled with thefe of the 
mountain, no femblance remained of what had exifted before, and the whole formed a 

picture of chaos. _ . 

At times it happened, that a furface, which by its fall and the inclination or the de¬ 
clivity formed below it, received a ftrong impulfe of projeaion, provided it was op- 
pofed in its courfe by any final 1.intervening hills, it covered them, nor ftopt till it had 
pall beyond. Where a fimilar furface encountered the oppofite declivity, it ftruck. 

* Accidents of this kind have given rife to fingtilar difputes. It has been reqniiite to decide to whom 
the lands belonged which buried thofe of others. The earthquakes of Calabria have caufed the greateft re¬ 
volutions in the fortunes of individuals. Many of thofe whofe whole property confuted ot moveables debts, 
r-adv money, &c have been reduced to beggary, however great their former wealth ; others have acceded 
to inheritances who never could have nourifhed fuch hopes, and which would not hare been theirs but tor 
the entire dtilruftion of the moil .numerous families. Almoft all the rich were hders, and-gamers almoft 
all the poor The latter over and above their plunder charged what they pleafed for their labour, which 
could not be difpenfed with by thofe who required huts to dwell in, or wanted affillance to redeem what 
was covered by the ruins, and their charge was in conkquence exorbitant. . 

againft 
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i* v ^°^ ence » an ^ 1'aifed itfelf up a little, and formed a fpecies of cradle 
When foe oppofite fides of a valley fell away at the fame time, their wrecks met toge¬ 
ther and their (hock railed little hills in the center of the fpace they covered. The molt 
-common effect, that, of which a number of examples is Teen in the territories of Op- 
judo and Saint Chriftina, and on the banks of deep rallies or gorges, in which run the 
rivers IvJaidi, Eirbo ,, and Triatcio, is, where the inferior bale having given way, the 
upper grounds have fallen perpendicularly and fucceflively in great trenches, or paral¬ 
lel bands, each attuning its refpeftive pofition, fo as to refemble the benches of an 
■amphitheatre; the lowed bench or terrace is fometimes four hundred feet below its [frit 
■pofition. This among others is the cafe of a vineyard fituated on the border of the 
river Tricucio, near a new formed lake, it is in this manner divided into four parts, 
which hang in terraces one above the other; the lowfeft part of the terrace fell from 
a height of four hundred feet. 

The trees and vines that were growing on lands removed in mafs received no injury; 
■even,men upon them, fome on trees, others tilling the land, were thus tranfported in 
a curious manner for feveral miles, without (uttering any harm ; many fuch examples 
have been quoted to -me which are authenticated in different relations. 

The confequences of the crumbling to pieces of thefe elevations have been, a 
straitening of the valleys, or the entire covering of them in various places where op¬ 
pofite banks have met, fo even as to obftnitt the current of water and form a great 
number of lakes; the filling up of gorges and rendering even the furface of interfered 
lands; tranfportation of the inheritances of certain individuals on to the poffeflions of 
others, an interruption of communication, and a new face afforded to the whole 
country. 

The other phenomena produced by the firff ihock, and originating therein were, 
a fufpenfion of the courfe of rivers, the inftantaneous drying up of fome, and their after 
Increafe. The explanation of thefe faQs is eafily given, they were owing to the hidden 
percuflions upwards and downwards which the earth then experienced; and to the cen¬ 
ter of the plain being raifed and the Hope of the currents of the liver being increafed 
which caufed them to run with greater rapidity. The upper waters retained by a kind 
of dam were kept in flagnation; but, the caule removed, a level was re-eftablifhed, and 
the dreams fomewhat augmented in volume ran muddy. In many places water fpouted 
from the earth to the height of feveral feet, carrying with it mud and fand. All fprings 
were more abundant. Some fulphureous and hepatic waters made their appearance for 
fome days and afterwards difappeared. Thefe phenomena are all the confequence of 
the accumulation. All fprings have an interior refervoir; many lubterranean cavities 
.are full of -ftag-nant waters which acquire a tafte and fmell of hepar, either owing to 
.putrefa£tion, or the decompofition of pyrites; if by the contraction of the foil or the 
fall of upper bodies the capacity of the refervoirs become lefs, they fpring forward with 
a force proportionate to the lateral compretton, and bear away with them the bodies with 
which -they are mingled. This increafe of fprings is a further caufe of the increafed 
.volume of rivers. .Nobody has been able to tell me precilely whether the hepatic waters 
which ran at the time, were cold or hot. Thofe which I have fecn and which mix now 
with the waters © PVacari, a river whicli runs by PoHjisna , and with thofe of the fiver Tri- 
-cuccio near Oppido, are cold. The phenomena of water fpouting is peculiar to the firft 
!jhock ; on the other fhocks taking place it did not occur on account of the foil having 
acquired already the greateft denlity and conftriflion of which it was capable. 

Moreover in the whole of ihe country I travelled through, notwithftanding the moil 
.diligent refearch, I found no indications or fymptoms of a difengsgement nor fubter- 
raneous currents of vapour, or any veftiges of either fire or flame. .Every circumfiance 
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o0 this clefcription related in many accounts has been contradicted by the teftlmony 
of the very peiTons referred to by tiie authors. It is but an eafy talk to make a pea— 
fant, ftill full of terror, and who has no intereft in the circumftances rdpecting which 
he is queftioned, reply as might be wiflied. It is eafy enough to make them an fiver 
yes to whatever they are silked. Thevars uniformly hut half informed men; who. 
have added to their relations the molt lingular and molt contradictory circumltances, 
from their defire to attribute to the late earthquakes of Calabria all the phenomena ot 
which they have an idea, from knowing what had occurred on fimilar occaftons. More¬ 
over the major part have had fome petty fyftem. to fupport, and have been defirons of 
arranging circumltances lo as to make them fquare with what they had traced the outlines 
of before. 

Let us take a rapid view of the various towns deftroved by the feeond lnocfc, and exa¬ 
mine the chief circumltances attendant on their deliructioii. 

Rofarno a fmall borough on a fafldv hill, a flioft diltance from the river Metram. 
was overturned The prince’s cattle, the churches, and houfes exhibit nothing but. 
heaps of ruins ; fome low houfes excepted, 'all of which are violently Ihook, and fome.- 
bare walls which (land by themfelves, the reft is-a heap of ruins. 

The courfe of the river Metramo was for an inftant Aifpended near the bridge of Ro- 
farno } but Ihortly after its waters flowed in greater, abundance than before and were dis¬ 
turbed It is even pretended that it was entirely dry *' for the fpaee ot fome minutes. 

Pollfiena , a tolerably large, rich and populous town, was built on two landy hills di¬ 
vided by a river which had a fomewhat deep bed. This town is abfolutely levelled!, not 
a Angle hout'e remained, not a lmgle piece of wall J. Many houfes were precipitated 
into the river, the earth of the banks of which had given way. The thick and very 
folid walls of the Dominican monaltery are fallen in large blocks.. The hill on the right. 


* Tfce plain on the rh-ht fide of Mdtamo near the bridge is condemned to ffenluy from the inundation 
of a torrent which leaves on it every year a frefh coat of frmd and rrfud, making it a marin, the atmo¬ 
sphere about which is intefted* t\ trifling e<pen« is all that h ^owjfite to form a bed for this torrent, and 
refl rain its courfe The government however difdarns to trouble itfdf on fuch paltry affairs of admmijlration. 

+ I had feen Rtwto and Medina, and mourned the fate of tbofe two towns; 1 law not in them a imglc 
habitable houfe, not one but would require rebuilding from its bafe, yet the lkeletons of there two towns 
remained, the greater part of the walls Handing by thenrfelves. What thefc towns formerly were is eifibte. 
Meffina ftill at a diftance piefents an impeded image of its ancient fplendour. Every inhabitant might 
diftintniifh either his houfe or the ground on which it Hood. I had ken Tfopea and Mcetera, in which 
few houfes remained but had received great damage, and m which many were wholly fallen in ruins. X 
framed no idea of greater misfortunes than thofe which had befallen thefe towns ; but when 1 faw the nuns 
of PoMma, the firft town of the Plain which prefented ilfelf, when I furveyed heaps of Hones which were 
deftitute of form, and gave no conception of its having ever been a town ; when I beheld that nothing had 
efcaped dtftruaion but all was level with the dull; 1 experienced Inch a mixed fenfation of tenor, -om- 
paflion, and horror, as for fometime deprived me of my faculties. 1 ttis fpeftacle however was but the pre¬ 
lude to Hill more wretched feenes on the reft of my excurfion. 

The impreffion made upon me by the fight of Meffina was totally different. I was left ftntck by tts 
ruins than the folttude and lilence which reigned within its walls. One is affixed by a melancholy terror, 
I mournful fadnefs, in travelling a large city and vifiting its d.ffcrent quarters, to meet w.th no foul hvmg 
to hear no human voice, no found but the qutvetmg of doors or fhutters Upended to fragments of walls, 
Ld afled upon by the wind. The mind is then rather overcome by the weight of its feelings than tern- 
fed i the cataftrophe Teems direfled again ft . the human fpec.es, and the turn, winch arc feen appear to be 
no other than the tffed of depopulation. Such would be the p.fture of a town where a peft.lence had 

"ft whole population of Medina took refuge in barracks of wood without the city. 

i This town buried one half of its inhabitants beneath its ruins. Such as furvived this fearful cata¬ 
ftrophe dwell in barracks placed on a flat which overlooks the ancient town and on which it is m content- 
Ration that ih$ new town Ihali be built. 
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near the Capuchin convent, is confiJerably funk,, There are a number of fiffures in the 
foil and its depreflion continues to the foot of the mountain a league from the town. 
In the whole of the neighbourhood of the town are numerous fiffures. 

Saint Georges , a finall town a league and a half diftant from Poliftena fu&ered fcarcely 
at all fi om the fliock or the g I h February, on account of its being built 011 an emi¬ 
nence, fituated on a rock, adhering to the great chain of the Appennines. It afterwards 
received confiderable damage from the earthquakes of 7th February and aSth of 
March. 

Chico Fronds , a pretty borough, half a league diftant from Poliftena, in a very fertile 
plain, was entirely ruined. A11 ancient tower of Moorifli work, fquare, fituated in the 
middle of the town, and large enough to ferve as a cafUe and dwelling for the lord of 
the manor, was exceedingly folid as much on account of the great thickncfs of its walls, 
as the quality of its cement, which had bound the works together in fuch a manner as 
to make the whole as linn as a rock; it was overturned, and'in its fall broke into a number 
of large blocks of aftonifliing volume and hardnefs. One of thefe blocks contains an 
entire ftaircafe. Here it feems as if the earth had difgorged from its bowels the very 
foundations of the different buildings. 

In going from Poliftena to Gafal Nuovo, two leagues diftance you pafs the Vaccari, a 
river which has dug its bed in a foil entirely of fand; there is a fource of cold fulphu- 
reous water, which empties itfelf into the river, a fhort diftance from Poliftena; this 
fource was very abundant 011 the 5th of February and following daysj the linel! of it 
alfo was very ftrong, but by degrees it relumed its natural liate. In the country 
through which this river flows, and on its banks, feveral fprings lpouted up water on the 
firft fhock. 

Cafal Nuovo, a pretty town, fituated in a pleafant plain at the foot of the mountain, 
with wide and fti aight ftreets, and low houfes *, was .entirely levelled, fo as that one 
ftone remained not upon another. This town was built after the earthquakes of 1638, 
which devaluated Calabria. The utmoft precautions were ufed to prevent a ruin fimi- 
lar to that we vvitnefled. But notwithftanding its ftreets were very wide, audits houfes 
very low, nearly half the population was crumed beneath the ruins. The Marchionefs 
of Gerace , the lady of the manor, and all about her were the victims of this fliock. 

The whole of the foil of the plain which furrounds Cafal Nuovo is funk. This depref- * 
fion is particularly apparent above the borough at the foot of the mountains. All the 
Hoping lands which leaned againft this mountain have Hided lower down; leaving be¬ 
tween the moving ground, and the folid, fifiures feveral feet in width which extend from 
three to four miles. Certain portions of thofe lands thus flipping down defeended into 
the plains and overwhelmed others at confiderable diftance from their former flte. 

In going from Cafal Nuovo to Santa Chrijllna, within a fpace of fix leagues one tra- 
verfes a country interfefted in a moft extraordinary manner, by gorges, ravines, and 
deep vallies; a country, which has confequently been the theatre of great revolutions. 
Nor a ftep can you make in this part without difeerning either filTures in the foil or places 
whence the foil has fallen away. 

Terra Nova, this was a fmall town fituated on an elevated flat, on three fides of which 
were deep gorges, which gave it the appearance of being placed on a high mountain. 
But this elevated flat was at the extremity of a plain which extended to the foot of the 

* The appearance of CafaljjNuovo was delightful when feen from a diftance. At the corner of every 
houfea tree was planted and a vine which gave fhade; fo that the ftreets had the appearance of ihe covered 
allies of a garden. 

mountain 
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mountain and is of extreme fertility** This town enjoyed an excellent air, a beauti¬ 
ful profpefl: and the advantage of excellent water. The pofitionwhich fecured it thefe 
advantages occafioned it to experience a definition, reflexion on which alone nrnft 
make one fliudd^r. A part of the foil gave way, and in its courfe to the middle of 
the river Mara carried with it the houfesupon it. Their ruins, ftones, and woodwork 
mingled with the fand which formed the body of the mountain, cover a confiderable 
part of the valley commanded from the town. On the oppolite fide the mountain by a 
perpendicular filfure from top to bottom became divided, and one part, feparated from 
the other, fell in one block on its fide in the fame manner as a book opened in the 
middle which has one part upright on its back while the other fails to the table. That 
which was the upper part, on which were houfes and trees, remains in a vertical pofition ; 
of the houfes it will eafily be conjedlured there is not a veflige remaining $ but the trees 
have received little injury. At the inftant of the formation of this filfure, and the repa¬ 
ration of the mountain all the houfes placed immediately above, were perpendicularly 
precipitated down more than three hundred feet, and covered the bottom of thischafin 
with their ruins, Neverthelefs the whole of the inhabitants did not perifli, the dif¬ 
ference of their gravitation caufed the materials to reach the ground before the men, 
fo that many were faved from being buried or crulhed to death in the ruins. Some fell 
direftly on their feet, and immediately walked firmly over the heaped wreck, others were 
interred up to their thighs or breaft, and were releafed with a little affiftance. A third 
part of the town in crumbling to pieces filled with its ruins a little valley which was 
nearly in the center, and in which were a fountain and fame gardens. Never did any 
country experience a greater overthrow than that on which this unfortunate town was 
fituated ; never was there feen deftruftion accompanied by more fmgular and varied cir- 
cumftances. The fite of not a {ingle houfe can be recognized \ the furface is wholly 
changed, nor by what remains is there a pofiibility of divining what formerly this town 
had been. The foil in every part gave way, the whole was overthrown. That which 
was lofty is abafed, that which was low appears, from the diminution of the height of 
its contiguous prominences, to have been elevated. For there has been no aftual eleva¬ 
tion as fome pretend. A ftone well in the convent of the Auguftins appears to have 
been driven out of the earth, and at prefent refembles a fmall tower eight or nine feet 
in height a little inclined. This effect was produced by the confolidation and confequent 
finking of the Tandy foil in which the well was dug. 

The ruins of the town, with thofe of the oppofite hill, have {topped the current of 
the fmali river Soli on one fide, as well as that of a plenteous fpring which emptied itfelf 
into the bottom of the oppofite gorge, and have thus formed two lakes, whofe ftagnant 
waters are the more impetuous from their being the receptacle of dead bodies and wrecks 
of all deferiptions t- 

In all the environs on the edges of the valleys there has been confiderable ftmnkings. 
The whole plain above the town is interfered by numerous crevices and fiffures. A 

* In no part have I ever beheld facto large olive trees; they refembk timber trees, and planted in quincunx* 
they form moil fuperh woods as dark and as fhady as a foreft of oaks. The ground is cleanfed and flumped 
round the foot of each tree in order to form a circular hollow ring into which the olives fall 5 the quantity 
h fo confiderable, that they are actually broomed into heaps, 
f Unitfs art or nature dry up thefe lakes they will complete by their peftiferous exhalations the detrac¬ 
tion of the fmall population which has furvived the concomitance of fo many caufes of mortality. The 
atmofphere at prefent is fo loaded, fo much infedled* fo modi, that in the month of February there were 
as many in feds and flies in the air as are wont to be in fummer on the furface of ftagnant pools* 

vol. v. p p confiderable 
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confidcrable tlifiar.ee raufi be travelled over, ere a proper fits can be found for the new 
town or rather hamlet, which the iinall number of the remaining inhabitants will'have 
to eftablifh *. 

A large plantation of olive trees belonging to the Celeftin monks on a level with the 
ground t'ufivred materially. One part of it was overturned in the gorge in which the 
river Soli flows, and the trees, fome of which were not rooted from the earth* have 
taken molt Angular portions, where they continue growing. Another part funk fome 
fathoms down ; and all the remainder is threatened with ruin from the number of fiffures 
and cracks which mterlect it; and for tile fpace of a mile, not a foot of ground is there 
remaining which can be regarded as firm and fohil f. 

The village of MoluqueJ/o or Mohquiello was fituated oppofite to Terra Nava and on 
the fame level, on a fmall platform a mile in length and two hundred paces broad, com- 
preffed between the rivers Soli and Mara which ran in deep vallies at their feet. One 
part ofthe village, fell towards the right, another towards the left, and of the ground on 
which it was fituated no more remains than a ridge fo narrow that you cannot walk 

Vp Radia'm, a pretty fmall town in tie plain at fome difiance from the gorges, was en¬ 
tirely levelled, with the exception of a fmall fquare houfe of one fiory in the center of 
the town, which kept firm, and indeed has hardly fuffered at all without my being able 

t0 1 Si fay nothing of all the fmall villages the ruins of which lay flattered about the 

country, as they prefent notning interefting. 

Oppidv an epifcopal fee and pretty coufiderable town, was placed on the fummit ot an 
infulated mountain/ or rather on an elevated flat level with the nelgbounng Plain, of 
which it Teems formerly to have made a part, but from which it had been entire y dit- 
ioined by the torrents, which had formed all around it gorges of an extraordinary depth. 
Accefs to the town was exceedingly difficult on account of the rapid acclmcy and efcarp- 
ments about it. Notwithfianding this, trees and ffirubs had got hold on the lides and 
enveloped the moun tain with a girth of wood, the interwoven roots of wmch gave a kind 
of fblidity to the mafs, which of itfelf had none: for it is com po fed alone of land, clay, 
and marine fragments, altogether firoilar to the compound of the oppofite hills. 

The town was entirely levelled, not a fingle piece of wall remaining erect. A pi 
of the extremity of the flat on which a ftrong cattle. was fituated, a kind of citadel, 
with four bafUons, fell away, and drew with it two of the baftiotis into rite gorge below. 
This is the only fubtraftion the mountain experienced; the reft remained entire, notwith- 

* The ancient population of Terra Nova was two thoufand folds. It is at prefont reduced to lets than 
four hundred • rather more than fourteen hundred were buried m the nuns or embed to death, and the red 
wKtaken off by putrid fevers. This fmall number of unfortunate people have bn.lt themfolvcs bar- 
ra-ks In a plain half i mite below the f.te of the former town j the damp at.d unfoltd nature o. the groue 

k . inStt-a*piiiiutwii of oii.o tw>”mi&'S'.atfSBC 

firmnefs was the ground : my imagtnauou was nil of a I m(m d by a pretty 

tics of the inhabitants of tins town at the all was f,lent I con- 

ftrong earthquake. I' got up precip. ate j n s _ comparable to thufe which had before been felt at 
je&ured that this fliock though very r p£ v ? r flmhtelt alarm to thofe who were at reft in 

maindex of the night. {landing 
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{landing its efcarpments* in all likelihood fu {tamed by the ftrong girth afforded by the 
roots of the numerous trees and flirubs by which it was encircled \ 

if the foil of Oppido refilled in feme meafure the violence of the {hocks* this was not the 
cafe with the oppofite banks ; the crumbling away of the earth was there immenfe. The kill 
of the ground, and confiderable portions of the hill, filled the valleys and formed lakes, 
by which the town is now furrounded. Thefe lakes which furround the mountain will, 
by degrees, be filled by the accumulation of fand brought by the torrents and the wreck 
of the higher grounds f. Already is there one which has been filled in this maimer. 

It is not, however, in the immediate neighbourhood of the town that the greatetl de- 
va Hation has been experienced ; but, a mile or Uvo miles from it, in the &?.cp vallies 
formed by the rivers Tricxcip 9 Bir&p, and Bofcamo * There all thole accidents which l 
noticed in the beginning of this Differtalion occurred. There fand and clay ran like 
torrents of lava or as if they were carried away by water. In other places, confider- 
able portions of mountains ran for feveral miles in their way to the vallies, without fall¬ 
ing in pieces, or even changing their fliape. Entire fields, covered with vines and olives, 
were precipitated into the bottoms without changing the horizontal pofition of their 
ftirface; others were fomewbat inclined, while others again were placed vertically, &c. &c. 
The fall of oppofite efcarpmeiits, and their after rencounter have formed dams of feveral 
miles in thicknefs, flopped the comrfc of ftreams, and produced great lakes, which the 
government is employed in attempting to dry. For this purpofe it will be ncceffary that 
deep canals fhould be cut the length of three or four miles through the rubbifh, which will 
take up a length of time, and prove extremely expenfive; both the labour and expence 
of which might be faved, if the government but reflected that nature, in a few years, 
would fill up thefe lakes, as file has done many others ; that an infefted atmofphere is 
much lefs to be apprehended in fuch places at difiance from habitations, and that the ex¬ 
pence could be much better employed in the neighbourhood of Terra Nova, or other 
parts of Calabria. 

Below Opptdo , at a diftanceof three miles, was fituated the frnall village of Cajiellacc , 
built on the brink of an efcarpment, which gave way, and fell into the valley. The ruins 

* Who would imagine that the inhabitants of Oppido after the deftru&mn of their town and the various 
difaflers to which it had been fubje£t, fhould yet be partialto that unfortunate foot. Government pointed 
out a fite for a new town. It chofe a plane called Latt&h a league diftant from the former. The greater 
part of the inhabitants objed to going thither. They confider as a fort of tyranny the attempt to take 
them away from thefr former place of abode to oblige them to inhabit a moill and unhealthy plain which con* 
tains no materials for building. They fay in favour of their inflated flat, that it has proved its folidity by 
refilling the moll violent fhotks without flinching in the leaft ; that the Rones and wood work of the houfes 
in ruins will ferve them to build others ; that its air is excellent; that they are nearer to their pofieffions, 
and that eoUe&ivcly, thefe different advantages more than compenfate for the inconvenience of having no 
water on the flat ; and afiume that being accuilomed to fetch it from the bottom of the valleys, ufe has made 
this labour of no confederation. A fchtfm has hence arofe among the remains of this population, part have 
complied with the wi flies of government and are gone to Tuba; while the rdl remain on the ruins of Op¬ 
pido, I was furrounded by them on my going to vilit that town. They feenied to have forgot the misfor¬ 
tunes occafloTied by the earthquake their minds being wholly engroffed by the injury which they pretended 
hud been done them. They particularly complained bitterly of being deprived of a mafs which had been 
aceuflomed to be fair! in a hut fet apart for the purpofe from the commencement of their dfjafters. 

f Before I reached the mountain of Oppido 1 could uot conceive how it was potflble to approach it 5 I 
was feparated from it by the place where a lake had been, which was tilled. This 3 >afon, full of a flue fand 
on which the river runs, fee me a vail gulphjof mud which the eye contemplates with fear, and which is a hun¬ 
dred paces over, My guide informed me we had to pals it in order ta icach the old town, I Hiked a Rep 
or two with fome apprsheifton but made confident by the experiment, and finding that what appeared to 
me a grey and foftilh mud was firm, 1 crofted this lake of fand through a depth of water which reached my 
knee and took a little crooked path, by which I was enabled to climb among the bufltes up an efcarpment 
which appeared to me Inaccefliblc. 
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of fome houfes which remain on the mountain, are the only indications of its pofition, 
or former exigence. The village of Coflbletto has exp oriented nearly a fimilar fete. 

The town of Santa Criftina, fituated almoft: at the foot of the great mountain Afpra- 
monte, on a fbarp fandy hill, furrounded by gorges and deep valleys, was circumftanced- 
nearly in the fame manner as Terra nova, and experienced fimilar deftruftion. The 
houfes with part of the hill were precipitated from top to bottom. A number of chinks 
and fiffures interfeft it from its fummit to its bafe, fo as to give room to apprehend that 
the remainder will yet give way. The whole furfece of the country is changed. The 
territory of Santa Criftina, cut in a like'manner by a number of gorges and valleys ac¬ 
companied by efcarptments, experienced the fame fete as that of Oppido. 

The territories of Terra nova , Oppido, and Santa Criftina, are thole on which the 
earthquakes occafioned the greateft damage, and produced the moll: extraordinary re- 
fults. This has made it conceived that th z focus of the {hocks of the 5th of February 
was beneath this part of the plain. 1 fliall not deny that the concuflion may have been 
more violent there than elfewhere \ but the nature of the foil, and the gorges by which 
it is interfered, very much contributed to the deftruffion of the towns, and greatly af- 
fifted in occafioning the diforder obferved in their neighbourhood. 

Following the circuit made by the bafe of Aspramonts , we come to the final I town of 
Sinopoli, and the borough of Saint Euphemia, both built at the foot of the mountain, 
and both deftroyed, yet not levelled with the ground. 

Bagpiara, a pretty confiderable town on the coaft, built on an eminence, with an 
efcarpment towards the fea, was entirely levelled. The houfes were precipitated one 
upon another in fuch manner, that with difficulty can it be diftmguiihed it had ever been 
a town. 

Seminars, another town on the coaft, was deftroyed, but not levelled entirely, like 
the laft. 

Palma , a well-peopled trading town, is only a heap of ruins. 

Without enlarging the lift, what I have faid will be fufficient to demonftrate that the 
lingular circumftances attendant 011 the earthquake were the natural effefl: of a violent 
fiiock on a fendy ground previoufiy opened and torn by torrents. It is furthermore 
vifible that on a fpace fix leagues in length by fix in breadth, lying between the river 
Mutramo, the mountains and the fea, not a Angle edifice remained entire; one may even 
Hate that fcarcely one ftone was left upon another, and that there was not in this whole 
fpace a fingle acre of ground but what had either changed its figure, its pofition, or un¬ 
dergone material revolution. 

While the plain was given up to total deftru&ion, buildings in its neighbourhood, 
founded on folid bales on eminences, efcaped from equal devaftation. They felt the 
{hock feverely, and many houfes were damaged. But if this fiiock of the 5th of Fe¬ 
bruary had been the only one, had it not been followed by thofe which fucceeded it, 
almoft uninterruptedly for fix months, none of the upper towns would have been ren¬ 
dered uninhabitable. It feemed as if the power which in every direftion had lhaken the 
plain had not been fufficiently ftrong to raife a greater weight, iuch as that of the moun¬ 
tains by which it is incloled. Hence JAicotera , Tropea, and Moniedoone , towns built on 
the mountain of Cape Vaticano, or on its prolongation with the boroughs and villages 
dependant on them, fuffered fcarcely at all. Their overthrow was referyed for a more 
violent exertion of force, fuch as fliook the bodies even of thefe mountains themfelves, 
on the 18th of March following. The borough of St. George, only four miles from 
Potiftena, as we have before remarked, but placed on a mountain, was before then but 
little injured. The boroughs and villages fituated on the ridge of the mountain oppo- 
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fite to Meflina, anti thefmall town of Scyllaitfelf, were not entirely deftroyed; On all 
thefe mountains the fhocks were lefs violent, lefs momentary j the movements were not 
fo quick, fo irregular, nor even the upward percuffions fimilar. 

Reggio and the neighbouring places were rendered uninhabitable, but not levelled. It 
was not even the fir ft fhock which damaged them the moft. 

On the oppoftte fide of the Appeimines, towards the ealt, the earthquake of the 5th 
February was very fenfibly felt ; all the towns in this quarter fuffered either more or 
leis, lbme planks gave way, fteeples and feveral churches were thrown down, houfes 
were damaged, but very few were wholly overturned. The number of perfons who 
periflied was inconfiderable. 

Every where, except on the Flam, the Crock was preceded by feme flight ofcillations 
and a fubterranean noife, which all agree proceeded from the fouth-weft. 

The earthquakes which fucceedcd the fatal epoch of the 5th of February, although 
fenfibly felt in the plain, occafioned there no further injury. No more houfes remained 
to be thrown down, and the ground was confolidated by affirming Hopes; and moreover 
a greater denfity occafioned by the {hocks. All acclivities had become lefs by an ex- 
tenfion of their bafes. The earth therefore was flrook in vain in that unhappy country ; 
it took no further part in this dreadful tragedy. 

The fliock which happened in the night of the 5th of February increafed the damage 
done to Meflina, Reggio, and other towns already affected by the firft earthquake. It 
was fatal to the inhabitants of Scvlla, owing to the fall of a confiderable portion of the 
mountain into the fea, which raifed the waves, and gave them a violent undulation. 
The billows broke with force upon the ftrand, and the lower part of the town, where 
the Prince of Sinopoli, the lord of the manor, accompanied by all his attendants and a 
great number of inhabitants, had taken refuge; thefe billows threw theinfelves forward 
on the fhore, and on retiring drew back with them all that were there *. 

The earthquake of the 7th of February, at half paft one in the afternoon, was very 
violent; but it did not exercife its greateft violence in fimilar places to the former; it 
feemed as if the focus or centre of explofion had afeended fix or feven leagues higher up 
towards the north, and placed itfelf beneath the territory of Soriano and Pizzoni. This 
earthquake effected the deftruftion of the borough of Soriano, and the dependant vil¬ 
lages, of a large Benedifiine convent, very folidly conftructed, fubfequently to the earth¬ 
quakes of 1659, and of the Chartreux convent, called San Bruno, or Stephano del 
Bofco; all of them places which had been refpected by the firft fhock. It concluded 
with overturning Lauvana , Galatro, Arena^ and other neighbouring diftridts. Of Mi- 
leto it made a heap of ruins, and perfectly laid wade the territory of a circle, the diame¬ 
ter of which might be from two to three leagues. 

The territories of Soriano , Arena , and Soreito , the foil of which was fandy, and inter¬ 
fered by ravines, experienced likewife great mutation of furface from the fall of its emi¬ 
nences, and difplacement of its lands. The mixture of fand, day, and decompofed 
granite, of which the hills are compounded below the town of Miletto, gave way in fe¬ 
veral places, and apparently ran like lava. 

It is highly worthy of remark, that the earthquake of the 7th of February was felt the 
moft at Meffina and Soriano, places very diftant from each other; whilft it was moftlv 

* Thu circiim fiance, attendant on the earthquake* which happened on the night of the 5th of February* 
has been the moft varioufly related and has occafioned the moft comments of any, many falfities being added 
to the true account. It is well authenticated that the waves carried away twelve hundred perfons, who bad 
taken refuge on the fhore, In the number of whom was Count Sinopoli. But that the water was hot, that 
the bottom of the fea burnt 1 thefe are particulars neither true nor likely. 
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lefs violent in all the intermediate country, throughout which however a confiderable 
noife was heard. 

I he 28th ot March was another fatal epoch which carried ruin and defolation into 
countries, the inhabitants of which were already half recovered from their apprehenfion 
of danger from earthquakes ; for not having received material damage from the fir ft 
fhocks, they had.flattered themfelves with being without the pale of this terrible fcourge. 
The centre of explofion changed for a third lime, and again afeended feven or eight 
leagues higher towards the north, taking its feat beneath the mountains which occupy 
theiftlmius that unites the upper part of this province to the lower, between the gulphs 
of Saint Euphemia and Squiilaci. The moft violent upward fhocks, indications of the 
fpot where the ftrongefi. efforts were made, were principally below the mountains of 
Girafalco , about the centre of the contraction. On this occafion nature difplayed a 
much greater force than flie had done in the preceding fhocks ; (lie lifted up and fhook 
the very bodies of the mountains, which cover the whole fpace where this earthquake 
exercifed its ravages. In confeauence the extenfion of its momentum was to much 
greater diilartce. Calabria citra felt its effects, and even received fome injury. All the 
provinces of the kingdom of Naples were fenfible of its fhock. It ravaged indifferently 
both fides of the chain; lofty fites or lowly fpots were alike fubjecl to its devaftation ; 
nothing feemed exempt. By drawing two diagonal lines, one from Cope Vaticano to 
Cape Colonne, the other from Cape Suvero to Cape Stillo , you will within thefe four points 
have the extent within which the fhock was terrible, and the deftruclion greateft, and 
the point of intermiffion of the two lines will be nearly that of the centre of exptofion *. 

This earthquake was preceded by a very loud fubterraneous nolle fimilar to thunder, 
which was renewed at every {hock. The motions were very complicated ; fome up¬ 
wards, as if leaps of the earth j afterwards fucceeded violent whirlings, which were ter¬ 
minated by undulations. 

It would be ufelefs to give a lift of all the towns and boroughs which received confi¬ 
derable injury on this occafion. It will be enough to oblerve that all the upper part of 
this province buffered materiallv, that many towns were either almoft wholly overthrown, 
or rendered uninhabitable. But notwithftanding the violence of the concuffions of the 
28th of March, the misfortunes buffered by thefe countries were in nowife comparable 
to thofe endured by the plain on the 5th of February. Here there were no towns le¬ 
velled with their foundations; the ruin of feveral very badly built, fuch as Pizzo, was 
prepared by the previous fhocks; and neverthelefs the chief part of the walls are (land¬ 
ing. Moreover the towns of Nicoiera, Tropea, Monteleone, Squillace, Nica/lro, Catan- 
■zaro, San Severing, and Cotrone, are capable of being rebuilt. Few buildings have been 
totally ruined, and fome are only a little fhook The common people have already 
entered the lower part of thefe towns; and as foon as the great houfes {hall be reduced 
to one (lory only above the ground-floor, as ordained by government, and tney fliall 
be a little repaired, they will become habitable. It will however require a length of 
time to free the mind of the inhabitants from the terror excited by the earthquakes, 
particularly the fhock of the 28th of March, before which they felt themfelves in feme 
meafure fecure; and to engage the rich to leave their wooden huts, in order to inhabit 
Hone buildings again. As one is aeeuftomed to judge of all objects by comparifon, the 
fate of Calabria Ultra affefls one but little, having vritneffed the calamities of the plains, 
and overgone its ruins. 

* I repeal here that 1 ufe the expreflion of the centre of exptofion, not to indicate the caufe, but only to 
explain the effeft. - 
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The different effects of the earthquake of the 5th of February and that of the 28 th of 
March, can only be attributed to the nature of the foils. In the Plain the bale itfelF 
gave way, not a houfe there was built on a firm foundation. The motion of the con- 
eufEons was more irregular, as modified by being communicated through the medium 
of a foil yielding' more or lefs to the force which convulfed it, and consequently trauf- 
mitting it unequally. In the mountains, on the contrary, notwithftai’ding the agitation 
of the fur face was pretty confiderahle, they were lefs deft ru drive. The rocks oil which 
the towns were built communicated to them a more regular motion, being better con¬ 
ductors ; the foil after each ofciilation relumed its pofition, and the edifices preferved 
tlieir fixity. Sc a ghtfs full of water will bear great vibration without a drop being fpilt, 
while it is emptied by the ieaft irregular lhake. 

The earthquake of the 28th of March increafed the difafters of Meffina, where it 
acted with violence ; it added new damage to Reggio, and overturned a number of 
houfes in the fmall town of Santa Agatha de Regio and the neighbouring places. Ne- 
verthelefs it was but little felt in the Plain , which lays between the two extremities of 
Calabria, where, ns I have before obfei ved,the fliocks were exceedingly rough. It feemed 
as if the actuating force paffxl freely, as in an open canal, under the plain, to ftrike alter¬ 
nately the two moll diftant points. 

The earth continued convulfed throughout the whole of 1783. I myfelf even felt 
feveral fliocks in the months of February and March 1784. But none of thefe can be 
compared to the three which form different epochs, nor even to thofe which immedi¬ 
ately fucceeded them ; neither were they followed by any accidents worthy of mention. 

The fea fliared little of the convulfion to which the continent was (abject in the earth¬ 
quakes of 1703. The mafs of waters experienced no general actuation of flux or 
ofciilation, nor rofe above their ordinary level. The waves, which beat againft the coaft 
of Scylla, and afterwards covered the point of the Faro of Meffina, were raffed by a 
partial caufe. The fall of the mountain, which I have before noticed, elevated the water 
on the ipot, which received a new undulating motion, fuch as conftantly follows fmiilar 
caiffes. The fhore was covered three different times, and every thing upon them was 
borne away by the reflux of the waves. The undulation extended from the point of 
Sicily to the other fide of Cape Rofucalmo , continuing along the coaft towards the fouth, 
but gradually diminifliing its rife from that to which it was -fwollen at Scylla. This ele¬ 
vation of the waves immediately fucceeded the fall of the mountain. If it had been the 
confequence of a general motion of the fea, if the waves had been aflred upon from a 
fimilar caufe with that experienced at Cadiz, on the occurrence of the earthquake at 
Lifbon, they would have had a different impulfe, and the effect would have been re¬ 
marked to extend much farther. A violent fluctuation would have been noticed at 
Meflina, provided the fea had partook of the (hock to which the earth was fubjedt. The 
mole, which is evert with the water, to which vefiels are moored, whofe heads project 
above if, would have been covered, and the veffels wrecked. The fame efiect would 
have taken place at Pa!n;a, which is higher up than Scylla, as well as upon the beach 
ofTropea; but in no part of this coaft did the fea exceed its bounds. What moreover 
proves that the inundation at Scylla proceeded from the caufe aferibed, i ; the circum- 
itance of the fea not having rifen in a fmall creek behind the Ihore, on which the waters 
rofe with fuch violence, owing to its not being in the direction of the undulation. 

Notwiihftanding I made numerous enquiries, I could not gather from any of the ac¬ 
counts afforded me any indication of the eledfric phenomena mentioned in different re¬ 
lations, nor of any of the fparks, or difengagement of the electric fluid, to which the na- 
turalifts of Naples fo pofitively aferibe the origin of the earthquakes. 

The 
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The flats of the atmofphere was not conftantly the fame pending the difafler. While 
tempefts and rain feemed at Meflina to have confpired with the earthquakes to efteft its 
ruin, the interior of Calabria enjoyed fine weather. In the morning of that dreadful 
clay there fell a little rain in the Plain ; but during the remainder of it the weather was 
ferene. The months of February and March were tolerably fine, and even warm. 
There were fome florins and rain, but none other than are common at that feafon. The 
fine weather which reigned after the cataftrophe of the 5th of February was even of 
groat advantage to the interior of Calabria ; but for that the unfortunate remains of 
the population, without fhelter, or means of procuring any , for a length of time, owing 
to the want of boards and workmen, would have died of want and the intemperance of 
the feafon. On the 28th of March, in the upper part of Calabria, the weather was not 
bad, nor was the earthquake attended by any ftorm \ there were only fome fhowers. 
From this remark it follows, that the atmofphere is not fo ftriftly connected with the 
interior movements of the earth as has been inceffantly maintained; and it is highly 
poflible that the tempefts experienced in the canal of Meflina, and on other parts of the 
coaft, are attributable to other caufes than the earthquake. 

I afk therefore permiffion now to feek in fafts alone the caufe of the earthquakes in 
Calabria, and, laying all fyftem afide, to examine into what may poffibly have given rife 
to the almoft total deftrucdion of this beautiful province. 

The motive force appears to have refided beneath Calabria itfelf, fince thefea partook 
nothing of the ofcillation or convulfions of the continent. This force feems alfo 
to have advanced progreflively beneath the chain of the Appenmnes, in a direction from 
iouth to north; but what power in nature is there capable of producing fimilar effects r 
I put eleftridty out of queftion, which cannot for a year together accumulate in a coun¬ 
try furrounded with water, in which every thing concurs to place this fluid in equilibrium. 
But fire remains. This element afting immediately upon folid bodies, ferves but to 
dilate them; in which cafe their expansion is progreflive, and produces notfuch violent 
and inftantaneous motions. When fire, however, acts upon fluids, fuch as air and water, 
it gives them an aftoniftiing expanfion^ and we know that on fuch occaiions the elafti- 
city they acquire is capable of furmounting the moft obftinate refiftance. Thefe appear 
the only means which nature can employ to occafion fuch effects. But throughout 
Calabria there are no volcanos. Nothing announces interior inflammation, or any fire 
concealed, either in the centre of the mountains or under their bafe ; and fuch fire 
could not exift without fome external fymptoms. Dilated vapours, airs, rarified by a 
heat always active, would have efcaped through fome of the fiffures or crevices in the 
foil, and have produced currents. Fire and flame would likewife have found paflage 
through the fame vents. A paflage once obtained, compreflion would have ceafed; 
the motive force experiencing no longer any refiftance would have become null, and the 
earthquakes would not have been of fuch long duration j none of thefe phenomena 
occurred ; we muft therefore give up the fuppofition of an inflammation acting imme¬ 
diately from beneath Calabria. Let us now confider if by having rccourfe to a fire fo¬ 
reign to this province, and acting upon it only as an occafional caufe, we may be able 
to explain the phenomena which accompanied thefe Blocks. Let us, for example, af* 
fume Etna in Sicily ; and let us fuppofe large cavities beneath the mountains oi Cala¬ 
bria, a fuppofition which cannot be refuted. There can be no doubt but there are im- 
rnenfe fubterranean cavities, fince Mount Etna, being accumulated by its explofions, 
mull have left in the interior of the earth vacancies proportionate to its enormous mafs. 

The autumn of 1782 and the winter of 1783 were very rainy. Interior waters, in- 
creafedby thofefrom the furface, may have run into the focus of Etna ; they would in 
£onfequence be converted into very expanfive vapour, and ftrike agamft every obftacle 
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to their dilatation. Provided thefe fhould have met with channels conducting them to 
the cavities below Calabria, they would have been capable of occafioning all thofe con- 
vulfions of which l have given a defcription. 

Let us fuppofe now, in order to make myfelf more eafily underftood, that thefe cavi¬ 
ties with their channels of communication imperfeSly reprefent a retort laid on its fide, 
the neck of which Ihould be the length of the coaft of Sicily, the fhoulder beneath Mel- 
fina, and the body below Calabria. The vapour rifing impetuoufly, and driving before 
it the air with which thefe cavities were previoufly filled, would firft ftrikeagainft the 
fhoulder of the retort, and afterwards turn to engulph itfelf in the body. The force of 
impulfion would a ft firft againft the bottom of the vault, and afterwards by re-percuffion 
againft its fummit, whence it would be revolved and refle&ed on all fides, fo as to pro¬ 
duce the molt complicated and fingular movements. The thtnneft parts of the retort 
will be thofe which would tremble molt at the fhock of the vapours, and rnoft readily 
yield to their impulfe. But this water, rarefied by fire, mu ft condenfe by expofure to 
the cold which reigns in thefe fubterranean places, and the a&ion of its accidental elasti¬ 
city ceafe as promptly as its firft efforts were inftantaneous and violent. The vibration 
of the external furfaces ceafes fuddenly, without its being known what can have become 
of the force which has occafioned fuch diforder. It only recommences when the fire 
refumes aftivity enough to produce fudden vapours anew, when the fame confequences 
rel'ult as long and as often as water falls on the burning focus. 

But if the firft cavity be divided from a hollow of fimilar defcription, merely by a 
wall or flender partition, and if this feparating part be broken by the elaftic vapours 
ftriking againft it, the former cavity will then only ferve as a channel of communication, 
and alf the impulfe will then be dire&ed againft the bottom and fides of- the fecond. 
The focus of the fhocks will appear to have changed its feat, and the ofcillations, in the 
fpace before afted upon with greateft violence by the earthquakes, will be butfeeble. 

Let us now apply thefe neceffary phenomena, and fuppofe one or more cavities placed 
below Calabria, the feat of the earthquakes. The plain, which indifputably was the 
thinneft part of the vault, is that which would firft evince the impreflion it received. 
The town of Meflina, built on a low fhore, experienced a eoncuflion which did not af- 
f e a the houfes built on eminences. The motive power ceafed as fuddenly as it afted 
violently and all at once. When on the 7th of February and 28th of March the focus 
appeared to have changed its pofition, the Plain differed fcarce at all. ft he fubterraneous 
noife which preceded and accompanied the fhocks feemed conftantly to proceed from 
the fouth-weft, in the direction of Meflina. It refembled thunder roaring under vaults. 
Thus without having any direft proofs to produce in fupport of my theory, it appears 
to me to meet all circumftances, and explain' limply and naturally all the phenomena 

th If then Etna, as I have faid, be the caufe of the earthquakes, I may further affirm that 
for a long time it has been preparing the misfortunes of Calabria, by opening gradually 
a paffagealong the coaft of Sicily to the foot of the Neptunian mountains. For during 
the earthquakes of 1780, which threatened Meflina throughout the whole dimmer, 
pretty ftrong fhocks were felt all along the coaft from Taormina to Faro. But near the 
village of Alii, and the river Nifi, which lie almoft in the middle of this line, the con- 
cuflions were fo violent as to give room for apprehenfion that a volcano would open 
itfelf a paffage. Each concuffion refembled the effort of a mine, which Ihould not 
have power to fpring its object. It feems as though at that inftant the volcano opened 
itfelf a free paffage for the expanfion of its vapours, fmce in 1783 the vibration was 
almoft null on that part of the coaft of Sicily? while at the fame time Memna buued be* 

neath its ruins a part of its inhabitants. _ 
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TRAVELS IN SPAIN: 

CONTAINING 

A NEW, ACCURATE, AND COMPREHENSIVE VIEW 

OF 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THAT COUNTRY. 
BY THE CHEVALIER DE BOURGOANNE. 

[Tranflated From the French of the Third Edition. Paris, 1803.] 



ADVERTISEMENT PREFIXED TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

THE abfence of the author, who is at prefent in Sweden, has not prevented his pay¬ 
ing attention to this new edition. He has been furnifhed with information, has made 
additions, and rectified errors which had occurred in the former editions; fo that the 
prefent has at leaft one advantage over the preceding, that of laying before the reader 
an account of the changes which Spain has undergone fmee 1797.- 

It is deemed expedient in this place to make three obfervations, which may probably 
be of utility. 

1. That as rials are frequently mentioned in the work, and many calculations are 
made in them, it will be confidered that the rial here meant is equal to five fous of 
French money, fo that by taking the quarter we fliall have the value in franks *. 

2. That as frequently as bard ox American piafters arefpoken of, dollars are intended, 
which, according to the courfe of exchange, or value of filver, are worth from five 
franks* to five franks eight fous j but the Spanijh piafter, which is that of exchange, is 
an imaginary money, the value of which at par is about three livres fifteen fous. With¬ 
out regard to this diftinction, much error may arife in computations. 

3. The title of Don fliould never be placed immediately before the firname, as is the 
cafe in many French and fome Englilh works which fpeak of Spain. It precedes only 
the chriftian name. Thus Don Francifco de Saavedra fliould be faid, and not Don Saa¬ 
vedra. When defirous of noticing a Spaniard by his family name alone, he is called 
Monk de Saavedra, Monf. de Cevallos. When a man employs the Don without a 
chriftian name immediately fucceeding, a Spaniard is ufed to confider it either as a mark 
of ignorance, unpardonable in the inhabitants of a nation whofe intercourfe with them 
is fo continual; or what is worfe, as a mark of contempt, 

PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 179-7* 

FROM the prejudices which the reft of Europe entertains with regard to Spain even 
at the prefent day, one is led to imagine that all the knowledge required refpedling that 
country has been drawn from romance, or the fuperannuared notions refpe£ting it 
handed down in ancient memoirs; rather fliould we conceive it, from our ignorance of 
it, to be fituated at the exremity of Afia, than at that of Europe. 

* In the traisfl at ion the value is exprefled in Englifh money. 
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The principal endofthisworkisto modernize thefe antique ideas, and to rectify thefe 
errors. Not but that within the fpace of the lift twenty years many Defcriptions of 
Spain have been pubtifhed. Many interefting details, and nnich truth are to be met 
with in the Effays on Spain, by Peyrou. 

Three Englifh travellers have written on Spain : Twifs, vvhofe work is of little cele¬ 
brity; Swinburne,w hofe observations are famous for their juftice and acutenefs; and lat¬ 
terly Toivnjhend , who is fomewhat reprehenfible for the precipitation of his decifions, and 
his reliance on the credulity of his readers. 

Chantcreau, in 1792, publilhed his Lettresfur Bar (done, and has given a new edition 
of them; and although his (file be not the pureft,notwithftanding his having facrificed 
exadt delineations to I113 inclination of difplaying captivating pi&ures, his work may be 
read with feme intereft and utility. 

As for the Voyage de Figaro, which, at the remonft ranee of the Spanifh government, 
ten or twelve years ago was fuppreffed, and which fince that time has been reprinted 
with emendations; I mention it for thofe only who think that poignant fallies ard a com- 
penfation for every other deficiency. 

The author of the.prefent work leaves to his two countrymen the merit of perpetual 
effufions of livelinefs and malignity. Such as read travels merely for amufement, or 
having their wonder excited, will fcarcely choofe this for their perufal. In it the au¬ 
thor has above all things fought to be juft and impartial. But juftice and impartiality^ 
although they fometimes may aftonilh, feldom entertain. 

The author of this work has perhaps no other advantage over his predecdTors than 
•what arifes from his having fojourned for a number of years, at different periods, in the 
country of which he gives the defeription; from having had a long intercourfe with almoft 
all claffesof the Spanilh nation, and having ftudied with forne attention its manners and 
its language. 

In 17S9 he publilhed the refult of his firft remarks, after a refidenceof eight years. 
Since then he has made two journies into Spain ; at one time fpending more than a 
year in the country, charged with a million of importance. On this occafion he applied 
himfelf to obtain more recent and precife ideas of different objefts. This edition differs 
therefore materially in many refpecls from the firft, and prefents many objeds not treated 
of in the former. 

In 1789 the author, for certain reafons, deemed it expedient to keep concealed. The 
fame motives no longer prevailing, he now avows himfelf. He hopes that his work, far 
from loiing by this circumftance, will poffefs an additional title to the confidence of his 
readers. I.efs under conftraint in expreffing his opinion than what he was feven years 
ago, he will now explain himfelf with that franknefs which is the duty of every writer 
who feeks to eftablilh a claim to efteem. 

He who is defirousto fpeak of any nation without giving room for offence, and at the 
fame time would abide by truth, has two rocks which he mull avoid fplitting upon ; 
flattery, which can but be infipid even to the objetb of adulation ; and la tire, which is 
as much repugnant to equity as to good nature. The author will endeavour topurfue 
a mean. Perhaps he may now be more fortunate than on his firft appearance. On 
the one hand, readers ft rangers to Spain imagined that gratitude had made a parafite of 
his pen ; on the other, fome Spaniards took umbrage at certain avowals which were 
dilated by truth. Emboldened by the innocence of his motives, he dares in this new' 
edition to brave thefe double dangers, perfuaded that in endeavouring to conciliate all, 
he runs the rilk of pleafing none. 
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The fame courfe as he purfued in his firft edition will be here followed. Entering 
Spain by Bayonne, he will proceed to Madrid, paufing by the way at whatever may ap¬ 
pear worthy of digreflion. In the capital he will examine the different branches of ad- 
miniftration, and thofe matters in particular which may tend to develope the real manners 
of the Spanilh nation. Thence he will advance to the fouthern part of the kingdom. Re¬ 
turning to the capital, he will make fome excurfions in the neighbourhood, particularly 
one into Airagon ; re-entering France through the kingdoms of Valentia and Catalonia. 

His object is to prefent a Picture, of which the Travels will limply be the outline. 
Ilis Travels might have appeared incomplete ; he has ufed his belt endeavours that his 
Picture Ihould not be fo. 



THE PICTURE OF MODERN SPAIN. 

Chap. ^..—Carriages, inns , roads. Details relative to Bifcay ; its liberties; its privileges ; 
thepatriotifm of its inhabitants; Bilboa i St. Sebajiian , Vi hiaria, EsV. 

I N the month of November 1777 I went firft to Spain, as fecretary of the French em- 
baffy, a few months after the formation of the new miniftry of that power; and at a 
time when, to found its difpofition relative to the grand quarrel between North America 
and the mother country, was a matter of high importance. 

Of the three roads * known from time immemorial, I fixed upon that of St. Jean de 
JjUZ. On arriving at Bayonne, inftead of taking poll horfes from Bayonne to Orogne,, 
which is five leagues diftant from the former, and two from the frontiers, I exchanged 
my carriage, as inoft travellers do, for a vehicle not very elegant, called by the Spaniards, 
cache de colleras, and which, till we are ufed to it, excites many alarming apprehenfions. 
This carriage is rather flrong than commodious, and drawn by fix mules, to which the 
voice of the conductors ferves both for Jpur and bridle. On feeing them fattened to 
each other as well as to the fliafts, with fimple cords, and their ftraggling manner of 
going, as if without any kind of guidance, in the crooked and frequently unbeaten roads 
of the peninfulafj the traveller imagines himfelf at once entirely abandoned to the care of 
Providence: but on the appearance of the leaft danger, a Angle word from the chief 
muleteer, called el mayoral, is fufficient to govern and direct thefe docile animals. If 
their ardor abates, the zagal, who is his poftilfion, jumps from the lhafts, where he is 
Rationed as a centinel, animates them with his voice and whip, runs for feme time by 
their fide, and then returns to his poll, where he remains until called by fome fimilar 
circumftance to repeat his fervices. This inceffant vigilance of the two conductors foon 

* It is well known there are three frequented roads leading from France to Spain j the one from St. Jean 
de Luz to Iron ; another from St. Jean Pied de Port to Roncevaux ; and the third from Boulon to Jonqm- 
ero. What however is not generally known, and what 1 only learned in 1 79from an engineer who had 
examined with care? and taken drawings of the different gorges and defiles of the Pyrenees, is, that from the 
Col de Bagnouls, which is the neareft defile to the Mediterranean fca, to the valley of Aran, near thefources 
of the Garonne, there are feventy-five pafiages through the Pyrenees, of which eight-and-twenty are pracU* 
cable for cavalry, and feven for carriages or artillery. One of thefe latter, and of the exmence of which no 
doubt can be entertained, is the Col des OrtE, running parallel with that of Perthus, on the other fide of 
Bellegarde ; for, in 1792, the Spaniards, by this paflage, entered St. Lament de Cerdu, and there invaded 

two of our diftrias. , 

+ This is the appellation ufually given to Spain by the inhabitants, on account of its being unrounded by 
the fea, except on the fide next the Pyrenees. This term was, without doubt, adopted at the time that 
Portugal formed a part of the kingdom; fince its difunion, it is, as far as regards Spain, incorrect. 

relieves 
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relieves the traveller from his fears* who, notwithftanding, remains aftonifhed that more 
accidents do not happen from fo dangerous a manner of travelling* He reconciles 
himfelf* however* more eafily to this than to the Spanifh inns* which, for the moft part,, 
are entirely deftitute of accommodation. Travellers are badly lodged and ferved; 
and thofe who wifh for the leaft tolerable repaft, muft thenifelves apply to the butcher* 
baker* and grocer. In this refpect, however, there has within theft?-few years been a 
change perceptibly for the better. Before the adminiftration of Mr. de Florida Blanca 
there were no public carriages in Spain* nor one road on which the traveller could go 
poft otherwife than on horfeback ; and if that be excepted which pafles through Gallicia 
from Pontevedra* alrnofl to the Weftern Ocean and turns to Corunna; another North of 
Caftile running from Reynofa to the fea; thofe of Navarre and Bifcay, the fruits of the 
patriotic efforts of their inhabitants, not more than ten leagues of tolerable road was to* 
be met with at any time throughout all Spain. This minifter, who pofiefled an almoft 
unlimited authority* would have rendered material Ter vice to his country* if inftead of 
being fatisfied wdth half meafures he had followed up with vigour the refolutions with 
which he fet out $ he has however within the period of his fifteen years adminiftration 
fketched out feme ufeful improvements. From 1777 to 1789 he was not at all times 
faithfully a friend to the alliance with France* notwithftanding his profeffions of attach¬ 
ment. His irafcible difpofition, and the jealoufy peculiar to his country, had given her 
more than one caufe of complaint* From that period he flood forth one of the mod 
bitter enemies of the revolution, and would gladly have ftrangled it in its birth. Were 
he ftili poffeffed of power it might be difficult to do him juftice : dilgraced, to do fo be¬ 
comes a duty. 

In the firft place then, Spain owes to him the eftabliftiment of a coach carrying fix 
paffengers which fets out twice every week from Bayonne to Madrid, performing the 
journey in fummer time in fix days, and in eight during winter. In the fpaces of time 
which intervene between the arrival of the diligences, the mules ufed for drawing them 
are employed in forwarding perfons who take their own carriages with them j and thus 
it was that I travelled in 1792 from Bayonne to Madrid. This eftabJifhment was carried 
on by a private perfon in 1789, but being taken the fucceeding year out of his hands 
it has fince been continued at the charge of the king, but wasfufpended during the war. 
That it fhould fpeedily be re-eftablifhed is highly delirabie, as a means of allowing an 
eafy intercourfe for the individuals of both nations, already prepoffefled in favour of 
each other during the long continuance of a dofe alliance, and with whom a ft ate of 
warfare has only tended to heighten efteem, ferving at the fame time by affording a flux 
to that hatred which tranfitory circumfiances had accumulated, to make them for time 
to come fenfible of the value of each to the other, notwithftanding the difference of their 
two governments. The bonds which unite courts are as tranfient as their caprices. 
Family interefts, Interefts of even minor value, have much influence on their delibera¬ 
tions. A popular government once well confolidated is only afted upon by powerful 
motions. Intrigue, ceremonial trifles, the frivolous pretenfions of vanity, have lefs fway 
over its determinations. How many fources of quarrel are there not thus annihilated ! 
The refponfibility to which it is liable prevents the capricioufnefs of levity. While it 
difdains to diflimulate the injuries it feels, it punches thofe only which are of magnitude. 
Nay I am doubtful whether it be not better for a monarchical government to have to 
treat with a republic, rather than with one formed upon the fame plan as its own, and 
whether it may not contract alliances more durable and lefs liable to convulfion with the 
one than with the other. Thus in a marriage we frequently perceive that domeftic peace 
is more the refult of an affinity of charafter than of an affimilation of feature: but we 
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are digrefling widely from the ufeful eftablifhments, of which the fir:’ idea is due to Mr, 
de Florida Blanca. 

The improving of the highways chiefly occupied his attention. In r 77 there were 
no good roads between Bayonne and Cadiz except thofe of Bifcay, and Navarre, and 
-that which leads from the Efcurial and Aranjucz to the capital. In 179;, I met with 
one of an excellent defcription, running the whole diflance from Iran to lour leagues 
beyond Burgos; and which was continued, with fhort interruptions, a.s far as Madrid. 
It would have been completely perfected, but for the obflacles which war, however for¬ 
tunate it may be, uniformly throws in the way of ufeful labours. There want at this time 
no more than twelve leagues to be completed, to make the road from Bidaiioa to Madrid 
one of the fineft in Europe. Very little is wanting to that from Madrid to Cadiz. In 
1778 the latter was almoft itnpaffable in bad weather. In 1785 it was in givsMneafure 
repaired, and carriages began to run poll upon it. It is now almr.lt enmvly finilhed; 
and communication between the two moll important cities of the petlinfula is, at length, 
become both eafy and expeditious *. 

As for inns, in fpite of the attention of the before-mentioned rainifter, they are at 
prefent very far from perfeftion. Their improvement, projected and undertaken by 
him, is a more-difficult talk in Spain than elfewhere. His objett meets with obftru&ion 
in regard to place, manners, fifeat rights, and, in a degree, from theconftitution of the 
-country, which authorizes exclufive privileges and monopoly, and veils the power, as an 
appendage to lignorial rights of felling certain commodities, in the lord of the manor, 
-who delegates his authority to an inhabitant; and the latter ftri&ly enforces his right. 
It was neceffary to capitulate upon thefe hindrances, and, where they could not be done 
away with, to adduce a remedy as well as poffible. Notwithftanding thefe impediments, 
for fome time back very tolerable inns are to be met with in Spain. On the roads along 
which the coaches run, fome are eflablilhed, provided with beds, linen, and even plate ; 
and the innkeepers are allowed to keep eatables for travellers. Belides, on this road 
there are others which are pretty good, particularly in principal towns ; but every where 
elfe to the prefent day one mull expert inns entirely deftituteof conveniencies, and fo dif- 
gulling, in Ihort, as not to falfify the accounts of travellers. 

In this refpect, the Spaniards have not to look for any fpeedy amelioration. Every 
thing is linked together in what conllitutes the profperity of a Hate. Without good 
highways, good inns are not to be expected ; and where both one and the other are 
w anting, whence are to come the travellers whofe concourfe in turn fupports the roads 
and inns ? On the other hand, in order to entice travellers, a country mull poffefs fome 
advantages either on the fide of inflruftion or gratification. One mull either look to 
meet with amufement in vifiting it, or improve one’s health. Particularly if it be at one 
of the extremities of Europe, the traveller is there to be attracted by monuments of the 
arts, by the profpe&s of buttling induftry, by a grand central commerce; and mult not 
have to feek in vain the comforts of life, the charms of fociety, and civil and religious 
liberty. But who will take a trip to Spain merely to behold, here fine roads fraverfing 
arid plains, as is the cafe in the two Caftilles; there, dreadful roads in countries blelt 
with fertility and induftry, as along the coafts of the kingdoms of Valentia and Cata¬ 
lonia; to meet with towns deferted and in ruins, a court not abounding with delights, 
fpw monuments, the arts but in their cradle, a burning climate, and the inquihtion ? 

* There has for along time back exifled a method of travelling in Spain, very quick but very cofily, by 
.fending changes of cattle forwards to the different 11 ages along the road. Thele teams ot fix mules, which 
are put t« the car. iages in Lhe twinkling of an eye, will travel five or fix leagues with greater d fpalch than 
can be done poll on any road befide in Europe. 

Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, efiiniable neighbours, allies worthy in fo many refpeflsto be better known, 
continue to improve your roads and your inns! We fliall at leaft be able to traverfe 
your country commodioufly and eafiiy; but in order to engage our ftay, in order to 
pleafe us, many advantages are wanting to your nation, fome are refufed'It by nature, 
to obtain the others mult be a work of perfeverance and time. 

Leaving Bayonne we pafs through St. Jean de Luz after traverfing a very uneven and 
ill-kept road for the fpace of nine or ten miles. Afterwards one has to crofs a fmall 
arm of the fea over a bridge, on the other fide of which is the fuburb of Sibourre, 
Shorllv after the fteeple of Orogne is di Teemed at rather more than a league from I run, 
the firil Spanifh village on the other fide of the Bidaffoa. This little river, which ferves- 
as a boundary, famous in the political hiftory of Louis XIV. from the illand which it> 
forms at a fmall diftance to the right of the place where the river is paffed, was formerly- 
called the ifland of Pheafants. The interview between Cardinal Mazarin and Don Louis 
de Haro, which took place upon it, and of which the refuit was the treaty of the Pyre¬ 
nees, occafioned it to receive the name of the ifland of Conference. Small, uninhabited, 
and almoft a defart; like many perfons of moderate abilities in the world, it owes its fame 
to a fortunate occurrence. 

As foon as the traveller has paffed this ifland, he is in Bifcay. The country which 
he leaves varies little from that he enters upon, but the difference between the laft 
roads of France and thofe at the entrance of Spain even in 1793 were much in favour 
of the latter. The roads of Bifcay, thofe at leaft which run from North to South, may¬ 
be faid to be among the fineft in Europe. Few countries laboured, in this refpeft, under 
greater difficulties. Bifcay, which joins the Pyrenees, in this quarter much lefs elevated 
than towards their center and eaftern range, feems to be an extenfive continuation of thefe 
mountains to the borders of Caftile. In tracing a road in this part there were confider- 
able defeents to diminiffi, and high fummits to turn with addrefs. Such ground re¬ 
quired all the art which can be difplayed in the eonftru&ion of roads. The three pro¬ 
vinces ( Guipufcoa , Vizcaya, and A lava) of which Bifcay is compofed, joined their efforts 
to accomplifh this end, as is ufual with them when their common intereft is in queftion. 
This part of Spain, which forms a ftriking contraft with the reft of the peninfula, de¬ 
fer ves a more minute detail. 

Each of thefe provinces has its particular government. In thofe of Bifcay and Gui¬ 
pufcoa the orders of the monarch are not attended to before the adminiftration has fanc- 
tioned them by its exfequatur. They hold feparately every year a general meeting, at 
which the adminiftration renders an account of the manner of its employing the public 
money. Here the deputies affemble from all thofe commonalties which poffefs a right 
of delegation. Thefe deputies are elected by the dyuntamknetos , (municipal corporation,) 
who themfelves are annually elefted by the citizens; and, in order to be competent to 
this diftinCtion, the poffeffion of property is requifite to a certain amount. 

Thefe elements of reprefen tative democracy, although deftitute of that perfection 
which certain modern publicifts have imagined poflible, caufed a belief upon our inva- 
fion of their country, and even during the negociation of peace, that thefe provinces 
were adapted, as well by their principles as by their pofition, to become an integral part 
of the French republic. It was an error. The Bifcayans, however jealous of their liberty 
they may be, are yet attached to the dominion of Spain; and, if their pride caufe them 
to rejeft the yoke of a defpotic monarch, policy engages them to agree very well with, 
their royal protestor. They poffefs befides a fpecies of ariftocratic pride, which could 
but ill brook our principles of perfeft equality. Enjoying exclufively their real or ima¬ 
ginary privileges, they would care very little for that liberty which they would have to. 
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participate with fix-and-twenty millions of fellow-citizens. An incorporation would 
have tempted them much lefs on the fcore of finance. The three provinces tax them- 
felves to defray their feveral particular expences, and all they pay the kin" i s a free gift 
(donative) which is rarely required of them, and which, if it were other than moderate’ 
would not be granted. The Hates divide the funi agreed to among the different com¬ 
monalties, according to their feparate afleffments, which are frequently modified, 

. In o^er refpefts, nature has done little for the three provinces of BiTcay and to this 
circum(lance is owing, in great meafure, their love of liberty, and the indefatigable in- 
dufiry which has engendered the profperity they enjoy : for, unlefs where particular cir- 
cumflances temper the pernicious influence of a fine climate, the more delightful countries 
of the world are peopled but with indolent beings, whofe docile minds are prone to 
defpottfnu 

The provinces of Bifcay and Guipufcoa do not produce a fufficiency of grain. That 
of Alava furnifhes enough not only to fupply the two others, but a part of Caftile, 
and Navarre in addition j and in 1790 ^ n d in 1791, its crop produced a profit to its 
inhabitants of upwards of 6o,oool. fterling. It is true, agriculture is almoft its only 
reliance : it is on this account, although of greateft extent, the lead populous of the 
three provinces, not having more than 71,000 inhabitants. The Senorio (thus Bifcay 
proper is called) has 116,000, and Guipufcoa, within a fpace of fixteen or eighteen 
miles by fifty in length, comprizes upwards of 120,000. The whole coaft of this latter 
province.is peopled with fifliermen and Tailors; the whole interior with peaceable far¬ 
mers. Until circumftances occurred to excite an animofity, which declared itfelf in 
I 793 > people of Guipufcoa lived on tolerably friendly terms with the neighbouring 
French; there fubfifted even between them, and particularly between the ports of St, 
Sebaftian and Bayonne, a commerce, partly of an illicit defeription, but highly beneficial 
to each nation, and which, at the return of peace, was eagerly renewed. 

Bilboa is the mod confiderable town of all Bifcay, although it contains no more than 
13,000 or 14,000 inhabitants. Some, however, of its former manufactories have de¬ 
clined. Its tanneries, once fo productive, ceafe to be fo, now that the hides exported 
from America cannot be imported diredly to Bilboa, and are fubjeCted to heavy du¬ 
ties when fliipped at one of the ports of the peninfula for theirs. Their economical mills, 
from which they were ufed to derive fuch material advantage, are no longer occupied. 
The trade of Bilboa is now its principal reliance. This is very confiderable indeed, for 
all kinds of merchandize are imported at and expedited from Bilboa. There are Chip¬ 
ped, mod of the wool which Spain exports, a quantity of iron, many loads of chefnuts, 
the principal produce of the foil of Bifcay proper, in other refpeCts ungrateful; and it 
is at Bilboa that mod of the articles are imported from the various parts of Europe, 
for the fupply of the northern parts of Spain. Its principal commerce is with Eng¬ 
land, France, and America. In the town there are two hundred mercantile firms, 
among.which are fome Irifh, fome German, and feven or eight French *. 

Strangers, who refide at Bilboa, have little reafon to fpeak well of their treatment. 
Liberty, jealous and furpicious, exercifes there a fort of defpotifm, which deforms thofe 
qualities of the government that are intereding to the philofopher. The Senorio main¬ 
tains with obllinacy againd the crown its incomplete and, in a great meafure, chi¬ 
merical privileges; and, with great difficulty, admits to the enjoyment of them thofe who 
are born out of their territory. Formalities the mod tirefome mud be fubmitted to by 

* Within thefe feven years Bilboa has experienced many changes. War has not been Fo injurious to its 
eonvr i rce as mighi be apprehended. The demand for Spanifh wood has rather increafed than dimfnifhed, 
In the mean time, a part of their funds remain in g unemployed, they have laid them out m building, and the 
town has received much embellilhraent. 
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thofe it feels difpofcd to receive; and the French, in particular, up to the period of the 
foil rupture, were not the lead ill ufcd* A foreigner at Bilboa is viol allowed even to 
hire a houfe in his own name, but is obliged to borrow that a* an inhabitant; an !, in 
order to be treated like a ft ranger by the Bifcayans, it is fufficient that you be not a 
native. When a ftranger is difpofed to become naturalized in Bifcay, et en ir he be a 
Caftilian, he is obliged to prove bis filiation, that is to fay, to certify that he be not d ,j - 
fcended either from a Jew, a heretic, or from parents who have carried on any bale pro-- 
feffion The proofs required for the nobles of Bifcay are long. To fatisfy themfeives, 
commiftaries are difpatched, at the expence of the candidate, to bis native place, who 
examine his papers, and make enquiries, and who have an intereft in prac raft mating their 
profitable million. Doubtlefs there are modes of avoiding, or, at lead, Shortening thefe 
formalities; but, whether owing to the predominance of envy, or malice, no part of the 
the inconveniencies, particularly the expence, is alleviated; and I know more than one 
novice, who had undergone every form to the letter. It is not every where that the 

right of citizenfhip is purchafed equally dear. . ... 

Bilboa is fituated near the fea, on the right bank of a river of no great lengtn, but 
d j ep enough to receive merchant veffels of great burthen, i his poi" is not the only- 
one worthy of notice on the Chores of Bifcay : St. Sebaftiau and Pallage deferve particu- 

Iai Th 2 e i^no road for carriages from Bayonne to Bilboa, and travelling all along the 
coaft is very incommodious. But from Hefnam , the firft coniiderable boiough which 
fucceeds Irun, a very fine road leads to Sr. Sebatfian, over a group of mountains, from 
the fummit of which a bird’s-eye view of it is obtained. I his little city is only joined to 
tha continent bv a low and narrow tongue of land. Its port, if an artificial lheltei, 
formed by jetty* capable of receiving twelve or fifteen veftels deferves that name, is 
commanded by an eminence, on which an old caftle in ruins is difeerned. Its fm aline is 
is very perceptible from the fpiral afcent to the caftle. The town is tolerably well built, 
and much builie reigns throughout it. It is the capital of Guipulcoa, and therefiden.ee 

of the governor of the province. . ' ‘ . . - _ 

From St. Sebaftian to go to Paffage, a fhort league diftanr, you keep by the fea, paffing 
over the mountains, into the bofora of which a large gnlph projeas, apparently mclofed 
on every fide, and which, at firft, more refembles an extenfive lake m the middle of the 
country, than a bay of the fra: it is the port of Paftige. It mult be crofted m order to 
reach the town whofe name it bears; and, with much agreeable lurpnfe, the traveller 
here meets with a crowd of young Bifcayan damfels, difputing in their native tongue, 
(unintelligible even to Spaniards,) for the honour of guiding the rudder over the bay, 
which is about half a league wide. The town is built within the confined (pace between 
the fooE of the mountain and the bay ; it is commanded by a cattle, whence on one nde 
you have a view of this vaft bafon, and, on the other, oi the lea. . 

Port Paffage, one of the largeft harbours, and perhaps the mod fafe of any in Iturope, 
is material to the profperity of Bifcay ; and the lacrijice thereof, which it is faid there 
was once on our part an intention of exacting from inhabitants, as well as St. befaaf- 
tian and Fonterabia, another little port, at the mouth of the Btdaftoa, would have been 
much more grievous to Spain, than it could have been advantageous to us. Here I 
muft remark that grafping ambition fomelimes makes wrong calculations; .whereas 
enlightened policy looks into futurity. There are pofleffions extremely valuable to a 
neighbouring ftate, which, for the fake of mutual advantage, are much better in its 
hands than they could be in ours; diftinft from their being by tfreir pofmon, as proved 
by many examples, fubject to momentary fubjuga’den; fo that belonging to a 
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hour of whom we may be defirous of making ah ally^ by leaving them in his hands 
they afford an additional pledge for his fidelity ; whereas, by their entire fubjngation, 
they might furnilh an oblhcle to a fmcere reconciliation. Gibraltar, ceded to the 
Bnglifh by the treaty of Utrecht, is, perhaps, one of the fafeft guarantees of the affiance 
between France and Spain ; and by tradition we learn, that this view of the matter did 
^ not efcape the penetration of M< de Tercy. 

Happy Bifeayans, peaceably then enjoy the three ports which are the chief fources 
of your profperity ; and let ns hope that the French, again become your allies, will not 
re-occupy them, except for their protection again ft the common enemy. 

It is impoffible in travelling through it to avoid admiring the country which they have 
animated; work of thofe Bifeayans without a monarch’s affifhnce, who for them lays 
aiide the title of Kingfor that of lord, Thefe three provinces are theafylum of liberty 
and induftry. hi croffing Bifcay, we perceive that their prefence has given animation 
to every object; nothing can be more delightful than the hills; nothing morechearful 
than the cultivation of the valleys, For thirty leagues, the diftance between the Bi- 
daffoa and Vittora, not a quarter of an hour paffes but the traveller difeovers fome vil¬ 
lage or hamlet, The towns of Villafranca, Villareal and Mondragon, have an air of 
independence and plenty. What a difference in the afpect of this country and that of 
the neighbouring province! I am far from wifhing to throw ridicule on the Caftilians, 
whofe virtues I efteem ; but they are filent and melancholy as their plains; and bear in 
their auflere and fallow vifages the marks of latitude and poverty. The Bifeayans have 
a different complexion, and quite another countenance and character, Free, lively, 
and hofpitable ; they feem to enjoy their happinefs, and wiffi to communicate it to thofe 
who come among them, 

I {hall long remember what happened to us at Villafranca, Arriving there early, on a 
lovely evening in autumn, with another traveller, we wandered on the outfide of the town, 
amufing ourfelves with obferving the varieties of its cultivation. Several groups of pea- 
fan ts in different parts of the orchards engaged our attention ; in turn we excited theirs. 
A moment of mutual curiofity caufed us to approach each other. We bothfpoke Spa¬ 
nish with tolerable facility; we knew that it bore no refe mb fence to the language of the 
Bifeayans ; but we could not imagine that in a province fo long fubjected to Spain, that 
that of the fovereign Ihould be utterly unknown : we were obliged to have recourfe to the 
primitive language, and gave thefe good people to underhand that we wiffied to tafte their 
fruit. They immediately itrove who fliould be the find to oblige us ; our hands were foon 
filled, and we were ftrongly foliated to fill our pockets alfo. Some of the peafants went 
to procure us fowl and frelh eggs; we had great difficulty in preventing them from being 
offended\at our refufal, and regretted that we had no other interpreter than our looks 
and gefmres. We were obliged, at fell, to leave them ; but as we had rambled without 
directing our fteps to any particular place, and were unable, without a guide, to find the 
way back to our inn, our benefaftors perceived our embamffmenr, and each was emu¬ 
lous to become our guide, Thofe whofe fervices were not accepted, kept' for a long 
time, their eyes fixed upon us. They could not but eafily difeover that we were fur- 
prized at their hofpitality, and feemed fomewhat hurt on the occafion. We left them 
fome marks of our acknowledgment, which they received in fuch a manner as proved 
to us the difintereftednefs of the reception we had met with. We feemed to quit thofe 
amiable natives of the fbuth-fea iflands, whom Meffrs. Cook and Bougainville have taught 
us to love, and yet we were not twenty leagues from Bayonne. 

Thefe Bifeayans, who are fo different from the Caftilians, feem the fubjects of a dif¬ 
ferent government. Their province is confidered, in many refpects, as beyond the 
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Spanifh frontiers. Except a few reflricUons, all merchandize enters, and is never ex¬ 
amined or taxed but at the interior limits. The province has other privileges of which 
the people are very jealous, but which have recently been more than once attacked; for 
example tobacco and foreign muffins have been abfolutely prohibited, fo precarious a 
bleffing is liberty in every country'. Neverthelefs the Bifcayans yet preferve many of 
their forms. We have before noticed that the import which they pay the king has the 
title and character of a free gift f donativo). If the king be in want of a certain number 
of foldiers or failors, he notifies his willies to the province, and the people find the 
moft eafy means of furnifliing their contingency. The Monarch exacts nothing with 
an air of authority, lie is almoft always obliged to treat with them. On many occasions 
has Bifcay fet at nought the orders of the court, and the fupreme decilions of the 
council of Caftile, when it has judged them to be incompatible with its ancient ftatutes. 
It has befide a particular court of juflice. In Bifcay proper an appeal lies from the fen- 
tence of the corregidor to a magiftrate called a chief juflice, (juez mayor) who is at the 
fame time the guardian of privileges. It is true he is nominated by the King, and can 
look to his favour alone for attaining the more eminent Itations to which he may afpire. 

The Bifcayans maintain, what they term their liberty, with an energy which does ho¬ 
nour to their character. In its conduft towards them, the court appears to treat them 
rather with efteem, than to be apprehenfive of any infurreaion. On the other hand, 
it muft be allowed that, more Ikilful and better adapted for intrigue than what free men 
are in general, they have difcovered a method, and particularly within the laft century, 
of learning the whole value due to thefe appearances, having inceffantly in the army, in 
the navy, in different offices, and even in-adminiftration, fome of their countrymen for 
defenders about the throne. Notwithrtanding this, they have oftentimes (hewn them- 
felves worthy of liberty , and to it have made more than one valuable facrifice. They 
have an averfion to cuftomhoufes, which, on various occafions, has been ffiewn to be 
infurmoumable. In 1778 the minifter Patintro, being defirous of forcing them upon them, 
nearly originated a general rebellion. When, in 1778, the trade with South America was 
thrown open to feveral ports of Spain, the Bifcayans, if they had been .vilfing to admit ot 
cuftom-houfes, might have participated in the advantage with the reft j but in the offi¬ 
cers of the cuftoms thev beheld fo many fatellites of defpotiftn, and their noble miftruft 
rejefted the intended favour of the Sovereign. They can make no commercial expe¬ 
dition to America, without preparing it in ,a neighbouring port, fo that the moft induf- 
trious people of Spain, the moft experienced in navigation, and the bell fituated for Rich 
a commerce, facrifice a part of there advantages to that of preferving, at leaft, a remnant 
of liberty Thus, before the war which gave independence to Britifh America, all the 
inhabitants of one of the provinces engaged them'elves, by an oath, not to cat lamb, 
in order to iucreafe the growth of wool, with the intention of rendering ufelefs the tna- 
mtfactures of the mother country. 

In fa ft, the Bifcayans have had from the beginning of the prefen t century an advan¬ 
tage over all Spaniards in American commerce. The company of Caracas, known alfo 
bythe name of Guipufcoa, had warehoufes at Port Paflage, and thence made their ffiip- 
ments; but this company, in the laft war with England, was unfortunate, which has 
induced government to relieve it from a burden, that, from circumftances, became 
highly inconvenient—to releafe it from the charges of adminiliration, without excluding 

it from trading with the Caracas. _ . 

Bifcay is remarkable for its roads, cultivation, and privileges, but more particularly 
for the induftry of its inhabitants, which is chiefly exercifed upon iron, the principal 

produftion of the province. In order to improve this manutafture, the Bifcayans have 
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recourfe to foreign correfpondence, public lectures and travelling. At Bergara there is 
a patriotic fchool, where metallurgy is taught by the molt able profeflbrs; fome of which, 
fuch as our ineftimable Prouft, have been invited from the neighbouring Hates. Stu¬ 
dents in cheiniflry have been fent to Sweden and Germany, where they have acquired, 
as well in the bowels of the earth as in the fhops of manufacturers, fuch knowledge as 
has already been profitable to their country; for this word is not a vain found in Bifcay. 
The inhabitants, leparated by their fituation, language, and privileges, and confined 
within narrow limits, are called by nature and policy to feel the fpirit of patriotifin, and 
are obedient to the call. This noble fentiment produced the fchool of Bergara, where 
the nobility of the country are brought up at the expence of the Hates, and thofe patriotic 
focieties, which have ferved for a model to the numerous ones of this description fpread 
over all Spain within thefe twenty years; and, not long ago, the fame patriotifin has 
given new employment to the induftry of the Bifcayans, by digging the port of Deva, be¬ 
tween St. Sebaflian and Biiboa. 

We have given a fketdh of Bifcay as amateurs of liberty and public economy. We 
fhall now proceed through the province, limply as travellers. 

Chap. II. —Continuation of travels through Bifcay. Details ref petting Vittoria, Panccrvo t 

Burgos. Canal of Cajlile. Valladolid. The two cities of Medina. Excurfion into the 

Kingdom of Lean. Relations concerning Salamanca , Segovia f &c. 

THE firH town we come to after leaving Irun is Hernani. It is furrounded by 
mountains, which, in the fpace between them, contain a valley of rather cheerful appear¬ 
ance. A itnall river fertilizes it, the courfe of which is followed for fome time after 
leaving Hernani, and is met with again at Tolofa ; (the firH place at which the travel¬ 
lers by the coach fieep) ; it is afterwards loH fight of until you reach Mondragon. In 
the courfe of this journey it is croffed feveral times over elegant and fubfiantial Hone 
bridges, a fpecies of luxury to which, in conHruGing highways, the Spaniards are much 
addicted. 

At fome leagues from Tolofa, you pafs through thefmall town of Alegria, the cradle 
of feveral diflinguilbed fubjefls; among others, of the Mcndizabal, well known in the 
navy. Villa Franca is the next town at which we changed horfes; the following one is 
Villa Real, beyond which we had an iramenfe fteep hill to furmount. At the foot of 
this mountain "is Anzuela, whence a frefh change of horfes takes one forward to Mon¬ 
dragon. 

Two great leagues before you arrive there, the road divides into two branches, one of 
which leads toMadrid, the other turns to the right and finilhes at Durango, upon the road 
to Biiboa. Beyond Durango the road is impaffable for carriages; fo that to travel 
commodioufly from Bayonne to Bilbca, it is requifite to afcend as high as Victoria: but 
there is a road which is tolerably good, that runs dirett from Madrid to Biiboa, pafiing 
through Ordunna, where the interior cuHotn-houfe for Bifcay is eflabliihed. 

From Mondragon to Vifioria is five great leagues. They are travelled over in lefs 
than four hours, notwithfianding one has to pafs the difficult mountain of Salinas, fa¬ 
mous for more than one accident. A party in a coach, one of which was a friend of mine, 
met with one fome years ago, which merits a flight digreffion, on account of its ferving 
to ffiew the manners of a claft of the Spanilh nation. There are very few muleteers, 
few carters, on fetting out on their journey, few coachmen, who, on mounting their 
box, omit making the fign of the croft, mumbling a prayer, few but what carry fome 
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relics or fcapularics. With this preliminary, with this talifman, they confider them- 
i'elves fecure from all mifchance. The conductor of the carriage alluded to had not 
neglefted thefe wife precautions ; yet were they ufelcfs. In climbing the mountain of 
Salinas, his mules beguiled his care, and drew the carriage with them over the preci¬ 
pice. He efcaped with a few fcratches, and his paflengers with fome flight bruifes. The 
muleteer might have feen, in the flightnefs of his chaftifement, a fignal evidence of the 
proteftion of Providence, and its agents. But not fo ; while his paflengers were extri¬ 
cating thetnfelves, gathering up their ftraggled property, and bemoaning trifling Ioffes or 
damage, he, in a fit of paffion, which had little of fanttky in it, tears away his reiics from 
under his deaths, and the fcapularies with which he was loaded, rends them in pieces, 
and, daffnng them on the ground, thunders out a litany of femewhat a new deferip- 
tion: “ Al dmonio Santa Barbara ; a /os diabks San Frandfco ; al inferno nuefira Scncra 
del carmen f &c. &c.—“ To the devil with St. Barbara; fo the congregation of hell 
with San Francjfco ; to heil with our Lady del carmen,” &c. &c. ; curling one after 
another the inefficiency, or treaion of all the faints of both fexes, to which ho had ad- 
drefl’ed his vows; giving them an energetic notice that they had irrecoverably loft all 
his confidence. Lefs than this would have been lufficient to cottfole, and even enliven 
his paflengers. 

After palling the town of Salinas, you continue to afeend for fome time, when, de- 
feending again, the mountains appear to decline fenflbly, become more unfrequent, and 
are at greater diftance from each other. After entirely clearing them, the traveller ar¬ 
rives at Vittoria, capital of the province of Alava. It ftands in the middle of a well culti¬ 
vated plain, abounding in villages; the town is ill built, and the ftreets badly paved ; 
it, however, exhibits the appearance of activity and induftry. Within thefe few years a 
fquare has been built, each fide of which contains nineteen arcades. This edifice, qot- 
withHanding fome defects, would be an ornament to a city more confiderable than that 
of Vittoria : the plan was given by M.. Olavide, a native of Vittoria. There is a plea- 
fure in feeing a citizen thus dedicate his talents to the embellifhment of his native coun¬ 
try, in which they were cultivated. 

Vittoria being the laft town of Bifcay towards Caflile, the traveller is fufcjeCt to 
formalities, fometiraes very rigid, but at all times troublefome. Every thing which en¬ 
ters or leaves the province is here minutely examined, fufpeCted letters are here inter¬ 
cepted, and thofe which are myfterious are decyphered ; couriers, thofe even which be¬ 
long to the court, are fome times detained here, when their paffports are abuied for the 
pui-pofe of fmuggling, particularly of coin, which of all offences again ft the revenue is 
deemed in Spain the moil unpardonable I had no right to complain of my treatment 
in 1792 : notwithflanding it was the period when the animofity of Spain towards every 
thing that related to our Revolution began to exhibit itfelf in every fhape. On the 
contrary, I had great reafon to fpeak well of every one with w'hom 1 had to do. M— 
d* A lava, who filled the office of governor, took upon him fell to permit my entrance into 
Caftite, fimply upon my fhewing my paffport, although a formal permiffion from court 
was then neceffary for going beyond Vittoria. In conformity to a recent law, the object 
of which is to encourage the building of carriages in Spain, a tax of ten per cent, on the 
value, as ascertained by an officer, is exacted on every carriage entering Spain, a certifi¬ 
cate of which is given to the traveller; which levy is however returned upon its repairing 
the frontiers. Through the interference of a very obliging perfon in office, to whom i 
was recommended, I was exempted from the exaction, this gentleman taking upon him- 
felf to become my fecurity. 
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Thefe were no': by many the only nor mod precious demon drat ions of kindnefs which 
1 received from the obliging inhabitants of Victoria. Some months afterwards, my fa¬ 
mily si living fro.n the north ol Oertnany redded among them, while waiting for direc¬ 
tions to proceed to me. One of my children was attacked with aferious illnefs. They 
fhared oi.r forrows with us; they paid every poflible attention to the child, and every 
tribute of confolation to the mother. Their extreme benevolence is damped on our 
hearts in indelible characters. Refpedhible A lava, you, to whom beneficence is fo na¬ 
tural, accept the homage of my gratitude ; (hare with him my heart felt thanks, you 
mdtimable women, matrons, who fo frequently bemoaned your havingno other medium 
to convey your cheering affurances, than that of a language unknown to the object of 
your commiferation ; and above all, you, Don Antonio, whofe fenfibility is not inferior 
to your medical ability, and who feemed to attend vour own child while watching over 
the health of that we were threatened with lofing. And you, reader, pardon thefe effufions 
of a father’s heart! 

For thole tvho value the quiet of the mind, the enjoyment of nature unadorned by 
ait, and the nyeans of living in plenty with cheapnefs, Vittoria is not without its attrac¬ 
tions. Its climate is temperate, although the mountains which' fkirt its horizon, parti¬ 
cularly towards the north, render the winter fevere. '1'he plain which furrounds it pro¬ 
duces every requifite of life, and particularly excellent fruits and vegetables. The 
amufements, the luxuiics of large towns, are here very little known; blit here one may 
relilli thofe innocent pleafures, delicious enjoyments of the heart yet uninfected with 
the refinements of civilization. At certain periods of the year, the feltival of boys is 
celebrated, that of maidens, and that of married people; ceremonies interefting bv 
their fimplicity, which at once indicate the purity of their manners, and infure their 
prefervation. 

Leaving Vittoria, on its right is perceived the river Arriaza, which is croffed over a 
Hone bridge. Afterwards you pafs the villages of Publa and Arminon ; then afeending 
a hill, about a league of high road prefents itfelf, ftraight and of a fuperfa appearance^ 
being a raifed caufeway which leads to Miranda. Midway, on this road, a marble co¬ 
lumn rears its head, to denote the limits of the province of Alava and Caftile; a 
monument poflibly more pompons than the fubjetft requires. 

Miranda, a fmall town, at five leagues from Vittoria, is divided into two unequal 
parts by the Ebro. This ftream, which formerly was the boundary of the conquefts of 
Charlemagne towards the fouth, and as of ours in 1795, is one of thofe objects aggran¬ 
dized by the magic colours of hiftory, w hich is found much inferior to its reputation. 
It is true, at Miranda it is near its fource, which is at the foot of the mountains of the 
Afturias; but the Ebro, which travtries the greater part of northern Spain, running 
from north-weft to fouth-raft, has, up to late times, remained almoft wholly ufeleis to 
navigation. In the courfe of this work we fhall notice what has been done towards 
rendering it ferviceable to the provinces it waters. 

It is croffed at Miranda over a tolerably handfome bridge. Fronting isfeen a ftoney 
hill, with a dilapidated caflle on its fummit, of'no ornament to the arid feene. Shortly 
after we difeover the high rocks of Pancorvo, which have a moft pifiurefqueappearance, 
and have already exercifed the pencil of feveral travellers. At Mayago, two leagues 
farther, we enter the narow valley inclofcd between thefe rocks, half a league beyond 
the village whofe name they bear. Shortly after, we meet with two other valleys. Santa 
Maria del Cubo, and El Cubo, where the wretchednefs and idleness of Caftile are vifible 
in all their deformity. We then traverfe vaft plains tolerably well cultivated as far as 

Bribiefca, 
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Bribiefca, a frnall town inclofed by a wall, which has four gates placed at equal diflanees. 
The road leaves it on the right. In 1777 and >785 Bribiefca wore a melancholy ap¬ 
pearance, it was deftitute of verdure, and worthy of Old Caftile. In ] 79 3 ^ pollefled 
j'ome gardens and orchards. This was not the only change for the better which I re¬ 
marked during my Second journey to Spain. 

The road from Irun to Bribiefca has always been excellent. It is generally lined with 
trees, which fbcceed but ill, and a profufion oflfony limits. In parts it may be confidefed 
fearedy wide enough ; for, delirous of avoiding the profufends evident in the highways 
of France, they have nearly gone into the oppofite extreme, notwithstanding Spain has 
lefs reafon to bar a wafle of land than France. 

From Bribiefca to Burgos is fix leagues, where you travel over a country the'moft 
arid and naked of any in Europe ; palling through two of the molt dirty and frightful 
villages in all Spain, Monalterio and Qumtuna ; near to which you crofs a (lone bridge, 
which is rather elegant. Burgos, the capital of Old Caltile, ispleafantly lituated on the 
rioht bank of the Arlan500, at the foot of a hill, on the top of which are ieen the ruins of 
ail* old callle. This town was formerly opulent, induffirious, and commercial; it now 
prefents the image of poverty; idtenefs, and depopulation. It contains no more titan 
lo.ooo inhabitants. Its only bufinefs con fills in the tranlport of wool to the northern 
coafl for fhipment. Its manufactures fcarcely deferve mentioning, if that of leather be 
excepted, which is of no more than twenty years Handing. It proves more than any 
other city in Spain, that the luxury of churches abforb and keep ftagnant weakh fuiti- 
cient to vivify entire cantons. The magnificence ol iis cathedral offers a (hocking con - 
trail to the forty buildings which furround it. This iinpofing and well preferved edi¬ 
fice is a mafterplece of elegance in the Gothic talle. One of the chapels contains a 
picture by Michael Angelo, representing the Virgin dreffmg the infant Jelus, who is 
Handing upon a table. The noble air which he gave to his figures is very obfervable 
in thefe^ as is alfo the ftrength and corre&nefs of defign, to which he frequently l’acn- 

ficed grace- „ 

The cathedral is altnofl oppofite one of the three bridges over the Arkn^on. On 
the other fide of the fame bridge is a fuburb, where a miraculous image, know by the 
name of Santo Chrijto, is to be feen ; which is much better known, and attracts more 
notice than the picture of Michael Angelo. It is kept in a dark chapel, perfumed with 
incenfe, and full of ex -veto's and filver lainps, and into which perfons are introduced in 
a manner fo myfterious, as to have fomething awful in it, even to thole who are no 
way inclined to fuperllition. The crucifix is concealed behind three curtains, that are 
drawn one after another with a ftudied flownels, which adds to the religious folemnity. 
Simple people believe that its beard grows. Devotees attribute to it many miracles, but 
impartial eyes can difeover in it nothing extraordinary. 

Burgos is the birth-place of two famous captains, known even out of Spam ; Fernando 
Gonzales and the CM Campeador. In the time of Charles V. a triumphal arch of feme 
tafte was erefted in memory of the former ; and, latterly, Burgos has paid a fimilar tri¬ 
bute to the Cid- in erecting a monument on the fpot where his houfeis fuppofed to have 
flood The juflice is duetto the Spaniards to acknowledge that they reverence the re¬ 
membrance of their heroes, and fpeak of them with the fame delight as ruined perfons 
of their former opulence; or rather let me fay, with that national pride which evinces 
that, if their predileffion for the noble and grand be lulled for a terra of too long du¬ 
ration, it is not extinct, and only awaits opportunities to call it into aSion. 

The new fquare at Burgos, confiftiiig of uniform, but linall and mean houfes, deferves 

notice upon no other account, than its having in its centre a flatue of Charles III. m 
r bronze. 
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bronze. It is a bad Hkenefs, and ill executed. It is remarked merely for being almofl 
the only monument of this defcription in Spain. The Spaniards, however much de¬ 
voted in general to their fovereigns, have been lefs prodigal than any other people of 
thefe tributes of adulation. 

If the interior of Burgos prefents little but what awakens gloomy recolle&ions, its 
environs are yet embellifiled and fertilized by the comfe of the Arlancon. This river 
waters verdant meads, has ihree elegant ftone bridges over it, within the fnace of half a 
league, and bathes the walls of two remarkable edifices fituated below the tow-n; the 
one, the monaftery of Las Huclvas, a convent of women, the abbefs of which pofldTes 
confiderable privileges, and a jurifdi&ion bordering on fovereignty; the other, the 
King’s Hofpital, famous for its extreme cleanlinefs and falubrity. The Spaniards might 
give leffons to the befl: polifhed nations on thefe monuments of charity. No heart-dea > 
ening forefight as yet has made them apprehenfive, left the unhappy fliould find them- 
f "elves fo much at eafe in this afylum, as to fee its doors open to receive them without 
regret. 

Near Burgos is fli'I another building which merits the attention of the traveller: it is 
the chartreufe of Mirafiores ^ where are the tombs of John II. and his wife, magnificent, 
at lead in their materials, and the colouring of the paintings which adorn them. 

Burgos has a futficient number of trees in its neighbourhood for the ornament of its 
avenues and walks, although throughout the country, which is the coldeft in Spain, there 
is a great fcarcity of wood ; a want felt through almoft all the interior of the kingdom. 
In 1753 it began to excite the attention of government. An order of the council of 
Caftile, the execution of which was entrafted to men of little intelligence, enjoined every 
inhabitant to plant five trees, and penal laws feemed to enfure its effeft, but the govern¬ 
ment was deceived* In feme places malevolence, in many, particularly in Old Caftile, 
the eftablifhcd opinion, that trees attract birds to the deftruftion of grain, and, in feverai 
others, bad management, contributed to render this meafure inefficacious ; here, faplings 
which began to llourifh, were cut down by paffengers, and there, fuch as were in an ap¬ 
parently profperous (fate, were tranfplanted from the fpots where they grew, to others, 
where for want of care they peri (lied ; almoft every where the order was fruit lefs* At 
length, towards "the end of the reign of Charles HI., recourfe was had to the moft effec¬ 
tive means, thofe of example* The King, in the neighbourhood of Madrid, and at his 
refidencies ; the Infant Gabriel, in his grand priory of Malta ; feveral grandees in Spain ; 
many rich individuals, in what are called their domains ; feme patriotic focteties, pre¬ 
lates, and even re&ork; all, animated with that public fpirit which gives enjoyment by 
anticipation of that wealth which, individually, few can look to enjoy, all thefe, rea- 
foiling like the old man of La Fontaine Ui our grandchildren will here Jit in thejhade” 
conjointly formed better conceived plantations, flickered from the devaluation of travel¬ 
lers, as well as of animals; and already feme orchards, and eopfes, variegate the mo¬ 
notony of the horizon, and enliven with verdure part of the naked and arid foil of La 
Mancha and the two Caftilcs* 

The Arlancon again prefents itfelf to view cn leaving Burgos, and is fcarcely ever 
loft fight of in any part of the road to Villadrigo ; a miferable, although agreeably fitu¬ 
ated village, to the right of the river, at the bottom of a vaft plain, on which are fome 
paltry vineyards* 

We next perceive the Pifuerga, another filial! river, which runs from north to fouth, 
aud the waters of which it was intended fliould be made to fupply that canal of Caftile, 
projected and begun in the reign of Ferdinand IV,, afterwards almoft abandoned to die 
injury of Old Caftile, which has great occaiidn for fuch an opening for thefale and in- 
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creafe of its productions. The canal was to begin at Segovia, and, following the courfe 
of the Erefma, which falls into theDuero, afcend again as far north as Reynofa, re¬ 
ceive from the little rivers, in itspaffage, the tribute of their waters. Reynofa is but 
twenty leagues from Saint Ander, a fea-port. A road, but which will be ruined before 
the canal is finifbed, has been made to facilitate a communication by land with Old Caf- 
tile. In 1792 the fuburb road which I had travelled along all the way from Iron, ended 
at Eftpar; fince then it has been continued fome leagues beyond Valladolid. 

Continuing our way along the banks of the Pifuerga, and after having paffed two 
fteep hills, the feet of which are walked by the river, we arrive at Quintana de la Puente^ 
near to a bridge of eighteen arches, and Torquemada , one of the moft dirty and wretched 
towns in Spain. The Pifuerga is again eroded here over a bridge of twenty*fix very folid 
arches, and which has lately been almoffc wholly rebuilt. Afterwards we arrive at the 
village of Magorz, where the Arlanza joins the Arlarujon. A little farther, near Du¬ 
ennas, thefe two rivers unite with the Pifuerga, and run by Valladolid before they fall 
into the Douro, or Duero, Were it not for the courfe of the Pifuerga, the banks of 
which are extremely pleafant, and embellifhed at fmalt diftances by groups of trees, no¬ 
thing can be more dull and lefs varied than the road from Valladrigo to Duenna. Be¬ 
fore we arrive at the latter town, which (lands upon rather a fteep hill, by the fide of 
the Pifuerga, we fee on the left a great monaftery of Benediftines, called St. Ifidro, 
fronting a new road, begun in 1784, by the governor of Paleocia, which is one of the 
belt in Europe, 

This road, undertaken at a time when the project of rendering paffable the great road 
leading toErance was newly conceived, was conftrtided at the expence of the circumjacent 
communes, and may ferve as a model for other nations to copy. It proves that an intend- 
ant may, in fome circum (lances, be good for fomething, as Mr. Turgot heretofore proved 
in Limoufin. I (hall further obferve, that it may tend to (hew that, in every diftrift, an 
adminiftrator afting by himfelf, feverely attentive to his duty, refponfible in himfelf, and 
long in office, is better able than any union of tranfitory adminiftrators, however welt 
chofen, to infofe into plans of a certain extent, that conneftion, aftivity, and emulation, 
which are neceffary to enfore fuccels; as well as that economy, which admits of the 
multiplication of ufeful undertakings. 

Palencia is indebted to the attention of the intendant of its province, feconded by 
the chapter of the biffiopric, for other ornaments and improvements. Situated in the 
center of a canton renowned for its fertility, (the Tierra de Campos,) it has, like many 
others, fallen off from its ancient fplendor, and is no longer famous, except for the 
filthinefs of its ilreets, the magnificence of its cathedral, and its manufactories of 
blankets, bays, and light fluffs, which are in great demand. 

Duennas, which is only two leagues from Palencia, although agreeably fituated, ranks 
yet amongft the faddeft and dirtieft towns on this road. Some years back it poffeffed ail 
inn, which travellers took pleafure in noticing as an exception. That which the 
coach flops at, on the contrary, is one of the mod incommodious in Spain. Duennas 
has, however, fome nianufaftories $ among others, one of leathern bottles, which are 
rile only veffels ufed for holding wine in this country. 

After leaving the hi!is of Duennas the whole country, as far as Valladolid, is 
perfectly flat and naked. Immediately after leaving Cabezon and its great ftone bridge, 
the fteeples of that city are perceived. On this fide, the entrance into Valladolid is 
pleafant, being through an avenue of trees, which has adjoining alleys ferving as public 
walks. 
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In 177;, when I fir ft beheld this city, I was fhocked by the want of cleanlinefs every 
where difcernible, and which difgufted more of the fenfes than one; eight years after 
I perceived an alteration for the better, and, in 1792, I found \alladoIid not 011K 
much lefs dirty, but greatly improved. Agreeable plantations had been eltablifhed a 
little previous along the banks of the Pifuerga, and on thsCampo Grande, a fquare 
fi tuated at one of the extremities of the city, remarkable for its immenfe extent and its 

thirteen churches. ..... 

It htts another fquare much more regular than this, with three ranges of balconies, m 
which it is averted twenty thoufand perfons might be feated. I had an opportunity o„ 
iudoimv of its capacity on my firft journey into Spain, when I chanced to arrive at\alla- 
dolfd at the precife time of a bull-fight, an exhibition which happens but once in three 
rears How fortunate would this have been for an amateur: for my part, I was none, 
and the fight did not make me one. I was neverthelefs ftruck by the concourfe of 
curious people that the fliew attracted from all quarters for feveral leagues around 
The famous Torreador Pepebilk, whom. Cnee that time I have frequently feen had 
been fent for on the occafion from Madrid. He prefented feveral bulls which he had flam 
to the ambaffador that I accompanied, a cuftom generally followed where diftinguiflied 
perfons happen to be fpeftators; and each of thefe bloody tributes was a fignal for a 
handful of gold thrown from the box of the corregidor, where we were feated, on the 
floor of the theatre of the exploits of Pepehillo. He certainly did not require fuch a 
ftimulus but I never beheld him more fkiltul nor more fortunate than on this occafion. 
Everv thing in this fpeftacle, which was of three hours duration, was new to us ; the 
feene itfelf, the treatment we received, the manners, the drefs, and the language. At the 
end of this entertainment, the box of the corregidor was transformed into armory. 
We faw glafles of water handed round, chocolate, candies of every ihape, and every co¬ 
lour ; and knew not how to refufe the obliging importunities with which we were befieged. 
G eft arcs were the only expreffion of our declining them, and of returning thanks. 
After this who fhall fay let a man know French and he maytra-uerfe Europe. However 
from this expofurc we formed an high opinion of the affability of the Spaniards, and 

their tafte for fweetmeats. A f c . „ 

The churches of Valladolid, thofe efpecially of the Dominicans and of San Brn o, 
are elegant, according to the Spanifh tafte, that is, fpacious and full of altars richly de¬ 
corated and gilt. They moreover contain fome tombs 01 white marble, admirab.y 
fculptured. The fculptures, as well in coloured wood as in marble, in detached groups 
or bas relief, may be traced back to the revival of the arts in Spain ; an epocha which, 
produced Tuan de Juni, Berruguete, Becerra, and others, who though little known out 
of the peninfula would yet do honour to more enlightened ages. 

The new cathedral of Valladolid is reprefented by L’Abbe Pons as a fine building. I 
faw in it an enormous mafs of dark-coloured ftone pilafters round the nave of the 
Doric order and a high wall which forms the back of the choir, and prevents thole who 
enter from viewing the reft of the church. The Abbe Pons, who travelled as an ama¬ 
teur of the arts, frequently larifhed praife, and criricifm, on objects worthy neither of 

Valladolid is one of the molt confiderable cities in Spain: it is the refidence oi a 
bidiop, the feat of an univerfity, of a patriotic fociety, of one of the even grand 
colleges of the kingdom, and of one of the fupreme tribunals called the chancery* 
Not with (landing all this it fcarcely contains twenty thoufand inhabitants, while tntfie 

time of Charles V. it had a hundred and twenty thoufand* At that tune it furnM 
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all the neccffaries of life; and was a bufiling city a with a great trade; but indolence, 
and the great increafe of priefis and monks have annihilated almoft all its advantages. 
The court which fometimes redded there, removing in the reign of Philip III. to Ma¬ 
drid, drew along with it moll of the opulent families; and at prefent, nothing is leen 
bat empty houfes crumbling into dull on every' fide. Nor aught of its ancient splen¬ 
dor, but a prodigious number of faci'ed buildings. Without its walls, is a perfect wafie, 
not with Handing the fecundity of a territory fit for every fort of culture, and abounding 
with water; within, an equal deficiency of induftry; its only manufactures which were 
a profpeft of fuccefs, are light Huffs, and coarfe camblets. Its gold and jSlverfmiths 
were formerly celebrated, and defervedly fo; there are Hill as many in one of the belt 
peopled quarters of the town, but, at prefent, they are not the rnoH ingenious. 

Individuals have endeavoured for lome years back to raife Valladolid from its Hate 
of infignificance. A ichool for drawing has been eftablifhed there, and an academy, at 
which mathematics are taught; under the directions of the police, many quarters of 
the town have received improvement, and its neighbourhood, by new alleys and planta¬ 
tions of mulberry-trees; and two leagues off, a luperb highroad towards Madrid, unci 
eight leagues to Palencia have been completed, acrofs a country Hill perfectly bare of 
trees ; for the fcarcity of wood, which caufed Philip III. to quit Valladolid, has con¬ 
tinued ft nee his time to increafe. 

In the convent of Fuenfandalgne, a good league from this city, the amateur of the 
fine arts meets with three paintings of Rubens, equal for their frelhnefsof colouring to 
his ben pieces. Semancas, which continues to be the chief depot of the archives of 
the monarchy, is but two leagues from Valladolid. , 

Madder is cultivated with fuccefs in a part of the neighbourhood, as well as in the 
provinces of Burgos and Segovia, in the AHurias, Andalufia, Arragon, and Catalonia. 
This plant, which for a long time has been known to agree with the climate of Spain, 
did not awaken the attention of government before 1742. The cultivation, thereof, 
which has made perceptible progrefs, faves Spain an annual tribute, which Ihe was be¬ 
fore accuflomed to pay the Dutch, of 10,000,000 of rials. Spanilh madder is cheaper, 
and better than any other, and foreigners begin to appreciate its value; even during the 
American war, the Englifh drew it from the vicinity of Medina, and Ciudad Rodrigo, 
through the medium of the Portuguefe fea-ports. This new branch of induftry-is the 
more valuable, from the great increafe of the manufacture of chintzes in diferent parts 
of Spain; and, in order to encourage the cultivation of it, a duty of 45 rials per cent, is 

impofed on foreign madder imported. , _ 

That part of Caftile which is on the right, travelling from Burgos to Segovia, a lott 
country to the modern touriH, who rarely paffes over it, yet contains two cities, which 
deferve particular notice, were it only for the contrail which their prelent appearance 

affords with their former profperity. _ . , r 

Medina de Rio Seco, formerly renowned for its manufactories, is reduced from a 
population of about thirty thoufand to fourteen hundred chimnies. To it, its fairs were 
a fource of fo much opulence, that Spanilh exaggeration furnamed it the Link Indies , 
India Chica . There is no more than the ruins remaining of its ftrong caHIe, which was 
in vain befieged by Henry de Tranftamare, in the war between him and the King Don 

1 A°more lively fubjed of regret is met with in another town of the fame name, Me¬ 
dina del Campc. This city, formerly the refidence of feveral kings, the theatre of great 
events, and the emporium of an extenfive commerce, and peopled with froni fifty to 
fixty thoufand inhabitants, has now no more than a thoufand chimnies. Its celebrated 
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fairs, its trade in bills of exchange, its large fale of Segovian cloths, the beauty of its edi¬ 
fices, the cleanlinefs of its ftreets, exift no longer but in the annals of hiftory- What the 
ravage of centuries, joined to the havoc of thofe long and terrible wars which overturn 
whole empires, have fcarcelv been able to effe£t on the ancient cities which were any 
ways famous; two centuries ofnegleft and bad administration have operated on Medina 
del Campo, and feme other cities of Spain. Time,, with refpedl to her, feems to have 
battened his courfe with tenfold rapidity ; and, from the depth of the fepulchre wherein 
it is entombed, its grandeur may be looked upon as contemporary with the fplendour of 
Perfepolis and Palmyra. Singular example in modern Europe ! what fubjeft for re¬ 
flexion does it not furmlh for forne of its people ? 

After the churches, on which opulent idlenefs has always feme funds to lavi/h, the molt 
handfome building of Medina del Campo is that of the fiaughter-houfes. Philip XI., 
whofe extravagant undertakings fo greatly contributed to the deterioration of Spain, has 
left, at lead in this town, a monument of his benevolence. 

The two cities of Medina bring us near to the kingdom of Leon ; of which we (hall 
juft fay a word before we, refume the road to Segovia. 

This part of Spain is one of the moft arid and waile. On the road from Palencia to 
Leon, its capital, the canal of Campos is met with, begun under the adminiftratiph of 
Enfeaada, and defigned to enliven the commerce of Cattile and Leon ; but no more 
than twelve leagues of it are yet completed ; that is to fay, fix leagues in one part, and 
as many in another. It was intended to end at the Douro, running by Palencia and 
Duennas, but was relinquifhed for a long time, afterwards returned by the minifter 
Florida Blanca, and again abandoned for fchemes more vaft, but poflibly not more ufe- 
ful. It is not by fuch a vacillating fyflem, that the regeneration of an empire can be 
effeXed* 

Leon, a city pleafantly fituated, and of importance up to the period of the union of 
its crown to that of Cailile, contains no more than fifteen hundred chimnies, divided 
into thirteen parities, with nine convents* Its neighbourhood is, notvvithftanding, 
tolerably fertile, and adorned with plantations. It has feme manufactories of linen, 
which are not eonftantly employed throughout the year, and of which many have latterly 
been given up* 

Salamanca, the fecond city of the kingdom of Leon, deferves more particular men¬ 
tion. 

Defirous, from the reputation of this city, fo much celebrated in the romances, and 
fcientific hiftory of Spain, to gratify my curiofity in feeing it, I made a journey on pur- 
pofe during my firft refidence in Spain, The court was then at St. Ildefonfo, which is 
twenty-feven great leagues from Salamanca. 

Although the Spaniards, and even the Abbe Pons, complain of the depopulation of 
this part of Spain, it did not ftrike me in palling through it. For example, I noticed 
that in the neighbourhood of Arevalo twelve villages were difcernible from one fpot. 
The whole canton, notwithftanding it be arid and poor, is neverthelefs fertile and toler¬ 
ably well cultivated ; the refult of individual poffelfions not being fo confiderabie as in 
other parts of Spain* ' 

After palling Segovia, of which, as we proceed, we (hall fay fame thing farther, I ar¬ 
rived at Santa Maria de Nieva, a town of fix hundred chimnies, which poffelfes the An¬ 
gular privilege of having a bull-feaft every year, frequented by all the amateurs of the 
fport in the neighbourhood. 

From the eminence on which it is fituated, a tolerably fine country is diftmguilbed, 
of a vail extent, without any running ftreams, without trees, verdure, or country-houfes, 
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and which only prcfents one uniform tirefome afpeft, if immenfe corn-field defervethat 
appellation. 

After polling a wood of fir-trees, ihe land is naked, and perfectly flat. In fpite of the 
drought to which it is fubjedt, it is very well cultivated, even up to the gates of Arivalo, 
a town which formerly inuft have been a epjifidurable city. Its maflive gate leads to a 
bridge, whofe folidity braves the violence of the floods* and ft-ems to contend with time. 
This double monument has been deemed worthy of one of thofe pompous infcriptions of 
which the Spaniards are by no means niggard. It informs the paffenger, that the com¬ 
munes for thirty leagues around contributed to the building of it. Within the walls of 
Arevalo one fees with difgufl the remains of ancient columns* on which are conttrufted 
miferable huts and balconies, of wood half rotten. The clergy alone preferve their 
wealth in the midft of the wretchednefs about them. 

Beyond Arevalo, as far as Penaranda, nothing is feen but rich and well cultivated land. 
Its inhabitants, notwith (landing, difpky every fymptom of indigence* Content, like the 
greater part of the inhabitants of the interior of Spain, with the enjoyment of theabfolute 
nccetfaries of life, they pay no regard to its comforts- Cut off from communication with 
Grangers, and a companion of their modes with better, they feem to be deftitute of either 
^ defire for, or knowledge of, the pleafures of life. It never occurs to the individual, 
that he may improve his poflFefiions. A garden, nay, even a kitchen-garden, is an ob- 
je£t of luxury that their parfimooy denies them* Id lends enforces privations, and the 
habitude of accommodating themfelves to privations noon flies idlenefs. In this circle 
will they revolve till fuch time as roads, canals, and more eafy modes of tranfport, fliall 
demonftrate to them the advantages of commerce. Travellers, who judge of Spain from 
patterns fuch as this, are excufable in treating it with rigour. 

One becomes fomewhat reconciled with this canton on entering Penaranda, a pretty 
little town of about a thoufand chimnies* It contains many architectural remains, which 
iliew it to have been formerly a place of greater confideration. 

Its inhabitants have a ftrong reliance on a miraculous image of the Virgin? Without 
Its patronage, fay they, ec twenty times fliould we have funk under our misfortunes.** 
Sweet illufions, which modern philofophy has the cruelty of ridiculing, and which, on 
the contrary, it might be well to encourage for the comfort of the poor, where the con- 
flituted authorities pofiefs the power of preventing the abufes of fuperflition! Certainly 
they are perfectly innocent; fuch illufions are even valuable, were nothing elfe the fruit 
of them, but nouriihmg patience and hope in the bofom qf the wretched. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Penaranda, in common with molt of the provinces of Spain, appeared to me to 
be in need of thefe refources. Loaded with taxes, they earn mod hardly the little 
which they gain, fo that their mifery ftifles their induftry. Their lords, who frequently 
are ignorant even of the geographical pofition of their eflates, abandon the adminiftration 
of them to intend ants, treafurers, and alcaldas, who draw down maledictions on names, 
which might be reverenced upon dofer knowledge of the performs who bear them. 

I fhall not quit Penaranda without obferving that its inn is, perhaps, the moft com¬ 
modious, and the cleanlieft of any in Spain. A matter unufual in this country too, I 
found the landlord complaifant, and feme eatables in the houfe. 

I afterwards traverfed adiftridt in which, I was aflbred there were droves of cows, 
whofe male calves were without horns; this then appeared to me an idle tale; I give, 
however, more credit to it now that 1 underfland Doftor Johnfon, in his return from his 
journey to the Hebrides, found, at Auchinkck in Scotland, feme cattle without horns; 
and that, in Norway, whole races of bulls are met with of this defeription, between 
Chriftiana and Frederickfliall. When I underftood that fuch were met with in England, 
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and, afier feeing ii\a country ho.ufe at Altonaa bull r this defcription entirely without 
horns, and not apparently descending from any degen; ,te call, as Tome travellers, who 
have met with fuch beafts, have imagined ; I was led > conceive, that ibis Angularity 
was not uncommon among the ancients ; and did not confcquciuly appear incredible to 
them, iince Tacitus, fpeaking of the Germans, fays, nu nrmerJh quldcm boms aut gloria 
frontis ; “ their bulls have no honours but a hornlefs brow* 

Whether thefe animals without horns exift or not in the difirict of Penaranda, I 
learned that the labourers, at lead, had fome means of acnairing a competency ; that 
the great eft part of the lands were held by them under the Ample condition of rendering 
10 the proprietor about a fourth part of the crop, themfelves bearing the whole expence 
of the culture, gathering, &c. It is condolatory to find this clufs of men, fo valuable in 
them 1 elves, fometimes reap advantage, if not from the difintereftednefs, at Ieaft, from 
the heedlefsnefs of proprietors j but thefe examples are as unfrequent in Spain as 
elfewhere* 

From Penaranda, after palling by Ventqfa, a niiferable village on an eminence^ I ar¬ 
rived at Huerta, where I, for the firfl time, remarked a cuftonf, in fbme particulars, wor¬ 
thy of imitation* It was in having a board fixed at the door ot the inn, whereon was 
deferibed by the alcalde, the manner in which the hoftefs fhould behave to travellers, 
the price to be charged for lodgings the food of their horfes or mules; &c. Thus far 
all was reafonable, but the forefight of the prefeription went farther; it forbid the hoftefs 
keeping pigs and poultry y and Offering play at certain games in her hoitfe , receiving armed 
men, or nvome?i of light conduct. 

It is by fmiikr incumbrances, by which much accommodation is lod, without fervmg 
morality, that Spain, for a long time, will feel the want of good inns, and remain a dread 
to foreigners* 

On leaving Huerta, the towers of Salamanca are di din fitly feen, and not lod fight of 
afterwards. At a certain didance, the pofition of the city on the banks of the Tonne 
is very picturefque; and, were the country fomewhat more adorned, would put one in 
mind ofTours* Half way towards it* I paffed through one of the vad padures, called 
Valdios, not very frequent in Spain, but which are deflitute of that beautiful verdure 
which is the fined ornament of country feenery. A great drove of cattle (all with horns) 
were there feeding in this meadow. I was now in one of the diftrifis w hich fupply the 
amphitheatres of Madrid and Valladolid, After having frequently wimeffed their bloody 
combats, it was not without emotion, that I beheld myfelf furrounded by thefe fearful 
animals j but they ranged in freedom ; no one provoked them ; they had laid afide their 
ferocity. Nature has formed very few animals mftin&ively malevolent* Some become 
fo, when dictated to by hunger or felf-defence* Do men always wait for thefe power¬ 
ful provocations before they manifed the rage of the irritated bull, or the fury of the 
hungry tiger ? 

On entering Salamanca, one pafles at firfl through dirty, narrow, and ill-peopled 
ftreets, It then wears the appearance of the mo ft wretched city in Europe ; and we 
readily credit its population formerly fo numerous, being reduced to two thoufand eight 
hundred houfes ; but view with furprife, on advancing, its new fquare, equally remark¬ 
able for its cleanlinefs, and the regularity cf its architecture* It is adorned by three 
rows of balconies, which are continued uninterruptedly \ its ground-floor is formed of 

# Ip thefpringof rSoo, near Altona, I again met, ni>t with ihe feme bull wbidh I had fern fome years 
befoiCj but ftveral of 1m defeendants, which had horns cotwilbllanding Ids being dtilitotc of them him- 
fdf; a phenomenon perhaps not uncommon. 
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ninety arches, within the arches are placed the likeneltes of the mod iiluflrious perfons 
Spain can boaft. On one fide are feen, thofe of all the Kings or Callile, to the time 
of Charles III.; in the other thofe of all the bed known Spanifh heroes, fucli as Ber¬ 
nard del Carpio, Gonzalvo dc Cordova, and Fernandes Cortez. The arches el the 
ealtern fide are yet empty, how fuon will they be filled ? 

The cathedral of Salamanca, although built in the time of Leon X., is badly ima¬ 
gined ; however the finking boldnefs of the nave, and the examinefs with which its 
Gothic ornaments are finifbed, make it one of the mod remarkable Gothic edifices in 
all Spain. When further we learn that Salamanca befides this cathedral has twent'y- 
feven parifli churches, twenty-five convents of men, and fourteen of women, one is 
no longer aftonifhed at its poverty and want of inhabitants. 

From an earlier period than that of the reign oi Philip II., the fame of its univer- 
fity attrafled ftudents, not only from all parts of Spain and Portugal, but even from 
France, Italy, England, and Spanifh America. The great vogue in which it was, has 
fomewhat gone by, although from the new form it has received by the council of Cal- 
tile, the univerfity of Salamanca poffefTcs at prefent fixty-one chairs, and a college for 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues ; and potwithftandfeg if has even now lb me 
fkilful profeflbrs, who are occupied in hunting in its laft coverts the pretended phiioio* 
phyof Ariftotle. 

Another eflab liftmen t of more modern date than the univerfity of Salamanca, and 
at prefent more celebrated, is that of the grand colleges, colegtos mayores. In Spain 
there are feven places of education of this name, four of which In Salamanca alone. 

They are all of them buildings which aftonilli by their flupendoufnefs ; the oldeffc 
that of St. Bartolomeo has been recently rebuilt; and on account of its front and its 
principal court, claims the notice of architects: it contains a library rich in manuscripts, 
and feveral learned men have been educated in it; among others Alphonlo 1 oflado, 
vvhofe immenfe erudition, and prodigious fecundity, ferve to this time for a proverb 
among the Spaniards *. 

Among the crowd of facred edifices which Salamanca contains, the church of the 
Dominicans, was pointed our to me as worthy of defeription, that of San Marco, and 
the front of the Auguftins. 

The firft has a Gothic front, worked with great nicety, a fpacious nave and richly 
decoratedf chapels; but I looked in vain for the fine paintings I had heard fo much 
vaunted. The platform of the choir is painted by Palomino in frefco. In his hiftory 
of Spanifh painters. Palomino has given fome leffons on the fine arts. According to 
my conception, in his works at Salamanca, he does not appear to have joined example 
to precept. 

In Head of mailer pieces of painting I was fhown a magazine of relics. I was pathe¬ 
tically invited to advance my chaplet, but this charafteriftic of Spanifh catholicifm, I did 
not happen to be provided with. I was however obliged to pay my tribute of reipeft, 
in which 1 but imitated all the attendants, and to have refufed which might have been 
dangerous; this confuted in kneeling before thefevenerated objefls. 

To enumerate all the facred treafures that were exhibited to me would little entertain 
the reader; I fhall therefore only mention the bible of the famous antipope. Bene* 

* When defirous of representing the number of works of any author* the Spaniards fay, f< Ha eft-nto 
mas quo efo Tollado; ,f —has wrote more than that TofUdo* 

f lo Roman catholic Churches, the places where the Pricks read msfs are called chapel*, m large 
cWicbes there are frequently feveral* 

dift 
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diet XIII. who was bora in Spain and depofed by the council of Con fiance. Take care, 
faid my conductor (who was a friar) that you do not confound him with a pope of the 
fame name who was a Dominican; he was a true pope. The irony of Moliere will 
thus i'uit alt countries: Tou are a goldfmitb Mr. Jojfe. 

In the portal of the Auguftins, I faw nothing but the ornaments with which it is 
loaded, that were remarkable. It fronts a caftle or palace of the Duke of Alba, a 
part of whofe domains is fituated in the neighbourhood of Salamanca. Thefe domains, 
thefe palaces , fadly feel the abfehce of their lords. This reflection is excited at every 
Itep you tread in Spain. So long as opulent proprietors ceafe to vivify by their prefence 
their too ex ten five inheritances, at lead occafionally, patriotic focieties, manufactories, 
encouragements to agriculture, and a thoufand other falutary plans, will be but ufelefs 
palliating to the evils, which for two centuries continue to undermine the Spanifh mo¬ 
narchy. This is notone of the fraalleft inconveniencies arifing from the defpodfm of an 
individual. The monarch attracts about him, by his favours, all fiich as can add fplen- 
dour to the throne, or put it in danger by a diftant exhibition of power and pomp. 
'Vanity requires, that all fhould fhine tor its advantage, and by its means, and miltruft 
is apprehenfive of the luftre that is diftant. This was the fyftem of Richelieu, and this 
is the picture of all the kings of Spain from the time of Charles V. They have con- 
folidated their authority at the expence of the profperity of the date. 

The remaining church which they boa (ted of, is the old college of the Jefuits given 
to a community of regular canons, under the name of the church of San Marcos. 
Except a magnificent portal of the Corinthian order it exhibits nothing curious. The 
oldfeminary of the lefuits was confecrated, in 1778, to the education of thirty young 
ecclefiaftics. The ceremony of their introduction is deferibed in a picture by Bayeux, 
one of the moll able Scholars of Mengs. 

Before I left Salamanca, I went jto fee an old Roman bridge of twenty-feven arches, 
•which is at the end of the town, over the little river Tormes. 

Seven or eight leagues from this city, and on the right bank of the Douro, is Za¬ 
mora, which, notwithftanding its being fituated in the ancient kingdom of Leon, has, 
for a long time back, been the feat of the military government of Old Caftile; and is 
not a whit the richer for it. 

Laftly, from fifteen to eighteen leagues, S.W. of Salamanca, and not far from the 
Douro, is a fort of arfenal, formerly in a ilourifhing date, and fituated in a territory 
■fit for all forts of culture, at prefent it is in a wretched date, without population, and 
without indufiry. Roads almoft impafiable, from whichever fide you proceed towards 
it, veftiges of ruined villages, and the word inns in Spain, fuch are the attra&ions of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and its environs. 

This, I conceive, will be deemed fufficient to fay of the kingdom of Leon, in order 
to prevent any one from undertaking an excurfion to it. Let us now again enter the 
road from Burgos to Segovia. 

Olmedo is feparated from Valladolid by eight leagues of fandy foil. In all this dif- 
tance there is no other verdure to be feen than that of a dull foreft of pines, and heath. 

Valdedillas is half way, a town confiding of two hundred and fifty houfes. I lodged 
there in 1792, at a farmer’s, whole pride of birth would have furnifhed matter for an 
excellent comedy. His nobility he told me was inconteflible; he produced the proofs 
of it before me, in a fort of certificate, which his grandfather, removing from Bifcay 
into this diftrict, had obtained from the chancery of ValladoM; for thefe tribunals, be¬ 
sides other Functions, have that of pronouncing on the validity of titles of nobility, 
and mn r im T a confequetit certificate, which is called executory. In each of them even 
6 0 there 
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thel’e is an apartment in which the principal bufinefs tranfatted is of this nature, and 
which apartments on this account are called Salas de hijos d’ algo, (apartments of the 
fons of fomebody,) words from which by corruption hidalgo is deduced, fignifying 
noble. My ilhiftrious innkeeper did not fail to inform me that at Valdeftillas there was 
a fcore of inhabitants, as much hidalgos as himfelf, but they had not fitch well authenti¬ 
cated certificates. Notwithftanding all this, he was not above talking to me of the re¬ 
venues proceeding from the lands of his mailer, which as well as the whole diftrict 
produced abundance of wines. A nobleman , and have another mafier befides the king ! 
Thus in Spain, as well as in other countries, vanity eafily reunites itfelf to meannefs. 
Such an event as I have defcribed was necelfary to engage me to mention fuch a place as 
Valdeftillas. 

Olmedo is feated upon an eminence, in the middle of a plain, which appears alraoft 
unbounded on every fide, except to the north-eaft, in which direction are feen fome 
barren hills. This city, which was formerly ftrong, is ftill partly enclofed by thick walls 
three quarters of a league in extent. It has very few inhabitants or manufactures, and 
its whole internal appearance announces decay. I have no where been mere (truck 
by fymptoms of degradation and mifery. Seven parilhes and as many convents; fome 
brick grounds and vineyards, and a few kitchen gardens under the ancient walls; thefe 
conftitute all the riches of Olmedo. 

From Olmedo you may go either to Madrid or Segovia, according as you take the 
right hand road or the left. If the formei', after palling through feven or eight mife- 
rable villages, one arrives at San-Chidrian, one of the ftages of the diligence, and at 
which in 179a I found a tolerable inn. The road, which even at that time was very 
bad to San Chidrian, is afterwards moll excellent as far as Madrid, that is to fay, for a 
fpace of fifteen great leagues; but as far as Guadarama, it runs through one of the 
wildeft countries in Europe, along the thick curtain lhaggy with i-ocks, which feparates 
Old Caftile from the new. In this unpleafant journey, before you afeend the molt 
ffeep part of thefe enormous mountains, you make a halt at a new inn, called El Diver - 
fork de San Rafael. Beyond is the village of Vellucaftin, where the barrennefs of the 
country increafos, and rocks are more frequent. On the top of the mountains the im- 
tnenfe plains of New Caftile are diftinguifhed ; fhortly after fucceeds a turnpike, where 
travellers pay a toll for keeping the road in repair; defeending then a long hope you 
reach Guadarama, where it finiflies. 

Madrid is but feven leagues from this place. The Efcurial is in the road two leagues 
diftant. St. Ildefonfo is feven leagues off, at the foot of the mountains juft palled, and 
on their oppofite fide, and which project confiderably with great fiQualities towards the 
left. Nothing announces that Guadarama is fo near the capital, and tile two refidencies 
of the court. To behold the diftanee from each other, and deftitute Hate of the inns, 
one would imagine Madrid could be frequented by none but pilgrims and muleteers* 
But before we enter that city for a long Hay, we will return to-refume the road to Se¬ 
govia, which we fwerved from at Olmedo. 

Segovia is eleven leagues from Olmedo. The country round this city is the molt 
barren, poor, and depopulated of all Caftile. We pafs through fome large towns, fuch 
as Santa Marta de Nievi and Giulli, which we have before noticed, and perceive tfad 
turrets of the caftle of Segovia, and the fteeple of the cathedral, at a confiderable dif¬ 
tance. The traveller fullers much from impatience before he arrives at this city ; he 
has feveral circuits to make, with many painful and tedious efl'orts before ha has climbed, 
as it were, up to the fquare of Segovia. 
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As he approaches, he fees to the right an old cadle, built upon the fummit of a deep 
rock ; and to the left, he looks down on a valley watered hy a little river from which 
it receives its verdure. Intent on the fine prolpcCts by which he is furrounded, he for¬ 
gets the deftitute country he has journeyed over, and which on leaving Segovia he >vjll 
meet with again. 

This city was formerly famous on feveral accounts, and notwithflaiidmg i'ts dirtinefs, 
and the Anal! number of its inhabitants, is dill not unworthy the attention of the travel¬ 
ler. Its principal edifices are the cathedral and the caftle or Alcazar. 

The cathedral is a mixture of the Gothic and Moorilh architecture. The infide is 
very fpacious and of majefric fimpiieity, and the great altar has been lately decorated 
with the finefl Grenadian marble. 

The Alcazar of Segovia, formerly the refidence of the Gothic kings, is a well pre- 
ferved edifice. Charles III. eftablifhed in it a military fchool, for young gentlemen in¬ 
tended for the artillery, in which their education is mod carefully attended to. This 
eftabliffinient is under the direction of the infpector-general of artillery. 

The Alcazar was for a long time made ufe of as a prifdn for the crews.of the Barbary 
corfairs who fell into the hands of the Spaniards. It was impoffihle to fee without com¬ 
panion thofe robuft Moors, condemned to a painful idlenefs, which was more irkfome 
to them than their captivity, and devoting themfelves to fedentary employments, for 
which nature feemed not to have defigned their indignant arms. They were, however, 
never treated with rigour, and the court of Spain has reflored them to their country, 
fiflee the Spanifh monarch has formed connexions with the Emperor of Morocco. 

But nothing is more remarkable at Segovia than the aquedudl. 

Segovia is built upon two hills, and the valley by which they are feparated ; a pofi- 
tion which made it very difficult for a part of the citizens to be fupplied with water. 
The difficulty was removed a confiderable time back, according to the learned, in the 
reign of Trajaii, by an aqueduft, which until this day is one of the mod adonifhing, 
and the bed preferved, of the Roman works. It begins on a level with the rivulet 
it receives, and is at fird fupported by a Angle line of arches three feet high; it runs 
then to the fummit of a hill on the other fide of tlte city, and appears to become more ele¬ 
vated in proportion as the ground over which it is extended declines. At its highefl 
part it has the appearance of a bridge boldly thrown over an abyfs. I t has two branches 
which form an angle, fomewhat obtufe, relative to the city. It is at this angle that it 
becomes really awful. Two rows of arches rife majetlicaliy one above the other, and 
the fpe&ator is druck with amazement comparing their (lender bafe with their height. 
Its folidity, which has braved upwards of fixteen centuries, feerns inexplicable on clofely 
obferving the fimpiieity of its conftruCtion. It is compofed of fquare (tones, placed 
one upon another, without any exterior appearance of cement, though we cannot now 
be certain whether they were realty united without this aid, by being cut and placed 
with peculiar art, or whether the cement has been deftroyed by time One fees with 
regret the wretched houfes reared againtl the pillars of the arcades, which feek in thefe 
durable ruins a fupport for their inftability; in return for this benefit, degrad¬ 
ing a monument which even time has refpefted ; but thefe fcarcely rife to a third of the 
height of the aqueduct, and ferve at lead to give an appearance of a greater projection 
to its grand and awful mafs. A fmall ill-built convent has been creeled behind the 
angle which forms the two branches. But what nation has not been guilty of like pro¬ 
fanations ? Let thofe of my countrymen, whofe indignation may be excited by this, re¬ 
member that it is but lately that the amphitheatre at Nimes has been relieved from a 
fimilar outrage. 
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It is needlefs to obferve that the houfes near which this beneficent aqueduft paffes, 
lay it under contribution on paying a certain duty, and that it was ot the greateft utility 
to the houfes, formerly much more numerous than at prefent, in which the wools ot 
Segovia were wallied and dyed. Thefe wools are the moll famous of all, and will form 
the i'ubje& of the following chapter. 


Chat. HI. The Wools of Spain.—Attempts to naturalize them in France.—Details re * 

Peking the Mejia.—Export of Spanijh Wool-—ManufuElures of Guadalaxara and Se¬ 
govia.— Travels of the Sheeps—Shearing and loafing. 

THE belt wools in Spain are thole of thediflrias of Segovia, thofe of the country of 
Buy ir ago, ieven or eight leagues eaft of Segovia, and thofe of Pedrafa to the north, 
and^ ftrelchin'T towards the Douro. The intercourfe which I have had as well with the 
people of the'eountry as with thofe of my countrymen *, who have reared Spanifli (heep 
in France itfelf, fora period of years, have enabled me to colled detailed accounts 
refpe&ing them’, the molt int ere Ring of which 1 muR beg excufe from light readers for 
inferring, 1 as thofe of a different defeription will perhaps be pleafed with feeing them. 

in the fu ll place, it is an almoR univerlal opinion, although combated by feveral well 
informed Spaniards, that the wools of Spain do not fo much owe their finenefs and qua¬ 
lity to the temperature of the climate, or the nature of the foil on which the Iheep are 
bled as the cuftom of driving the flocks to different parts of the country. But what 
proves to conviftion that Spanifli Iheep yield not only very fine wool without their pe¬ 
riodical ioumies, but even far from the climate and foil to which the quality of their 
valuable burthen is attributed, is the fuccefs of the flock which originally came from 
g‘ j n an j vv hich is under the care of Mr. Daubenton, as well as that which I was em¬ 
ployed on the part of Louis XVI. to obtain from His Catholic MajeRy in 1785, for the 
nark of Rambouillet; both which have conRantly, from the period of their introduc¬ 
tion up to the prefent time, afforded wool, which connoiffeurs have been unable to dif- 
tinguifh from that of the fleeces fl)eared in Spain. 

The flock of Rambouillet fuflered, but in a different maimer, from the change of 
climate and food. Of three hundred and fixty which I forwarded from Spain, nearly 
lixty perithed on the‘road, notwithftanding the Spanifli fliepherds, who had the care of 
them drove them very gently, and notwithflanding they were wintered in the heaths of 
Bourdeaux, for the purpofe of accuRoming them by degrees to the climate of France; 
but this increafe of mortality is the ordinary effea of emigrations from the fouth to the 
north, and men are even lets exempt from it than animals. 

j n t h e fo-ft year of the removal of the Rambouillet flock forty periflied; this was 
attributed to the fcab which (hewed itfelf loon after its arrival. The lofs has each year 


* t -his number I muft not ill filence pats bv M. Leblanc, an agriculturill at Marcuil le Port, near 
Ed™, a Frenchman who bus fizzed himfclf by the longeft ferics of fucccfs in Ins treatment of iheep, 
f has h-d the chat tie of forty live from Rambouillet; M. Cramayel as well, who, at his eftate of 
ilit name, hasatteuded very much io this fpccies oF indulhy ; M. Chkbert, one of the moft ihlful perfons 
fji 17 , , r ’ ,i 1( . veterinary fcience, who at one of his farms at Maifons, near Chare nton, keeps a flock 

ff Soam7ih4r, vdtkh refute all the objtdion. of ferpticifm and malevolence , but above all, thofe inef- 
timable members of the commiffion of agriculture and art* in the number of which I owe particular thanks 
to Mr Gilbert who had the particular fn pel in tendance of the Rambouillet fleck, tor his intelligence, zeal, 
and civility Mt Gilbert was a man of excellent difpolition, and a good citizen j unfortunately for the 
arts, and for bis friends, by whom he is much impeded, he died iail year. To the member above noticed 
may bt adtUd M. CbetBilly* 
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dimimfhed upon that of the foregoing, if the laft be excepted, in which nearly a feore 
oi the flock has perifhed; but this mortality mull be attributed to other caufes, fmce 
it affefted nearly at the fame time a 1 mo ft all the flocks of the country, and with a greater 
proportionate lofs. 

The Rambouillet flock, fo well preferved, has required no other attention than what 
every intelligent farmer, (Emulated by intereft, can afford. At firft it was kept like 
thofe of Spain, conftantly in the open air. The influence of a change of climate then 
began to be diftinguilhable. Thefe animals, withdrawn from a warmer temperature* 
felt the effects of the cold, the wind, and the rain, which their elofe and oily fleece mu 
bibed, it is true, with difficulty, but was long in getting rid of Without continuing 
any longer the experiment, their keepers haftened to profit by what they learned, and 
inclofed the flock in large covered folds well aired. They had reafon for congratulat¬ 
ing themfelves upon, the change. Some lambs died of cold in the fevere winter - r 
1794-1795, even in thefe pens. This is the confequence of a circumftance in which 
Spain has an advantage over France, and which cannot be (hared by the latter. I11 Spain 
the lambs are fallen in the month of OQober, whereas in our climates they tall not 
before January. But nothing can he argued upon an extremity of cold which does not 
occur more than four or five times in a century. 

The change of food has not tended to deteriorate either the Rambouillet flock, or 
thofe which have proceeded from it. The foil of the diflrifls where the Spanifh fheep 
feed, as well in Caftile as in Eftremadura, is in general dry and ftony ; the grafs there 
is fine and fhort. It might be difficult to find a fituation where the climate and herbage 
differed more from thofe of Spain, than the diftriet of Rambouillet, The greater part 
of its park is covered with wood : its foil is aim oft every where argillaceous, clammy, 
humid, and cold. It was impoffible to have begun under more vexatious circum fiances* 
but the happy refults of this firft trial have falfilled the predictions of ail the cultivators 
of the country, and have proved that Spanifh fheep may be naturalized upon every 
foil. It is known that where attempts for that purpofe have been made in Saxony, in 
the duchy of Wirtemberg, in Denmark, and in Sweden they have not degenerated ; 
but it is in France only that thefe experiments have been followed up in fo fortunate and 
general a manner, as to forebode a fpeedy national benefit from the acquifitioii of Spa- 
niih fheep. 

For fome years back fuccefs has crowned all the experiments of this description made 
with ewes and ramsf, from the fates which government annually makes at Rambouilet- 
At thefe the animals have always been fold very dear, as well as their fleece 5 and their 

* Of this I have been convinced either from feeing them, or From creditable teflimony, during my reft- 
denccin thefe two kingdoms. At Frederick fburg, a caftle of the King of Denmark, t faw a flock of the 
Spanifh race which, down to the fourth generation, had not degenerated. It Is true, this dock was fiiedtd 
m .Spain hfelf by a Dane, well vtrfed in every thing relative to agriculture and the veterinary art, and is. 

tended lo by himfelf whhas much care as the bdi Spanifh fhepherd could do ; this is Mr. Niifen infpetr¬ 
ior of thebreedsof the King of Denmark*and one of his molt ufeful fubjedbv In Sweden I have alfo been, 
allured, that fome proprietors of lands poffds flocks which they have had for years, and which profper wiih 
nearly equal fuccefs* 

f Except this year, m which a tafle for fimplicity, the offspring of c I rcum fiance^ a nece/Tky of economy, 
and other caufes more afflicting and lefs traniltory, have feniibly Jeflcned the price of the /Keep, as wefl as 
sheir wool, for which the dealers offered no more than red. Engliflt in the greafe, whereas in 1792 it fold 
at S livres iofous (or 7 /hillings and id.), while our common wool fetched 30 ferns (red,). As early as 
1795, the dealers had combined to give no more than 100 fous {or jod. EnglHh) ; and one fees with regret, 
that the perfonal advantage of the dealers in Spanlfli wool may poffibly prove an obflacleto the entire deni* 
venation of Spanifh fheep, more difficult to furmount in ftfelf than all thofe of a phyfical nature. 
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exceffive price is a certain guarantee of care for their prefervarion. Proofs can be ad¬ 
duced among all the intelligent proprietors who have devoted themfelves to this kind of 
induflry j a pacific victory, much more valuable than any acquifition which could refult 
from our military fucceffes in Spain ; a victory which has been increafed by our treaty 
of peace with that power, that fecures us an additional flock ol thofe precious animals, 
the export of which is fo rigidly prohibited by the government*. The only tneafure 
which can preferve to France the pofleflion of thefe advantages has at la!t been defi¬ 
nitively decided on. It has now been determined that ihe lhetp of the Rambouiliet 
flock fhall be freely fold at high prices. Every other means would have been ineffec¬ 
tual, for Frenchmen are more the Haves of cuftom than is imagined; and the country 
people above all are repugnant to all innovation. Rams and ewes from Spain, gratuitouily 
diftributed as they were at fir if, would infallibly have perifhed in the hands of ignorant 
and prejudiced men, for want of care. Thefe animats have nothing engaging at firfl 
fight. 1 heir dirty, clofe, and curled fleece, their final 1 flature^ their fhape, prefent 
nothing, in the eyes of the Ample inhabitants of the country, of what appears to them 
to characterize the beauty offheep. The mode of felling them by auction was con¬ 
ceived the moll certain of all, on account of its difperfing thefe chofen animals among 
connoifleurs, and making felf-intereft an inducement to the care of them. As to ime¬ 
reti, the word informed grazier, however obflinate he may be, muft foon be convinced 
that he will find it in adopting the Spanifh breed, whether pure or croffed. Sheep of 
either ofihefedefcriptions afk no more care thaii what the common ones of the country 
require, to be preferved healthy, and in good condition. The fame climate, the fame 
foil, the fame food, ferve for one as well as the other; they exact only a little more 
cleanlinefs, on account of the greater clofenefs of their fleece, and its being more oily \ 
and yet the wool of them fells "for almolt double the price of that of the other, and the 
fleece is as heavy again. It is well known that the common weight of the fleece of one 
of our flieep is from three to four pounds f; that of the Spanifh breed, whether pure 
or croffed, is feven or eight. Some well authenticated examples prove the extreme 
difference between the weight of the fleeces of our flieep and that of the Spanifh breed. 
At his lafl fhenring M. Hamerville, of the neighbourhood of Bourges, met with a fleece 
in liis Spanifh flock which weighed eleven pounds and a half j and this year, at Maifons, 
near Charenton, 1 kept one myfelf which weighed nearly twelve pounds; and yet it 
was not from a flieep purely Spanifh, but from a breed of the third crofs. The pro¬ 
prietor of this flock has even had two ranis of an unmixed breed, which for three years 
together yielded thirteen or fourteen pounds of the fineft wool,poflefling,if not a perfeflrly 
equal finenefs, at leaf! all the clafticitv, and every other good quality of Spanifh wool. 

A double profit is certainly thus afforded to the fanners who renounce their preju¬ 
dices. There can be no reply to fuch arguments. 

There are-few departments into which this Spanifh breed has not been introduced. 
Since their obtaining a high price they fucceed every where, on account of their value 

* Divers obflacles have retarded for three years the completion of that article of the treaty of Bafle, by 
which the King of Spain allows the exportation to Fiance of fix thoufand (heep in the comfe of fix years. 

It was not till r gS that Mr. Gilbert was difpatched to be prefent at the purchase and (election of a part of 
the flieep ilipulated for. He funk under the fatigues of this voyage, as toilfome as it was ufrfnl. Nothing 
now remains but to follow' the toad he had chalked out. I learn that a foefety, auihorifed by government, 
has recently taken upon itfelf to export, at its own cxpence, four thoufand Spanifh flieep,'part of thofe 
which the treaty of Bafle guaranteed to ns. 

f I do not here include certain diftricts where it is well known flieep of a very poor defcrlption yield from 
ten to twelve pounds of wool. 
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infuringthofe cares which animals removed from their native fields imperiously demand, 
of whatever fpccies they may be. That part of France whofe climate and paflures ap¬ 
pear to be molt congenial to Spanifh Iheep, (RouffilIon),isprecifeIy that in which there 
are none *; doubtlefs becaufe its inhabitants are not aware of the profit they .bring. 
Experience and time perhaps will teach them better. 

But it will bealked, do thefe trail fpianted Iheep, do their defendants of the pure race 
yield a wool equally fine as in their native country ? In order to anfwer this quedion 
faithfully which Spaniards may propole in Ipite, and Frenchmen with didruft, we will 
frankly confefs that our government, twelve years ago, caufed Van Robais, of Abbe¬ 
ville, to manufacture the wool of a fraall Hock of the Spanifh breed which was at the 
veterinary fchool; that the cloth when made was as handfome and line as could be, 
yet did not poflefs altogether the l'oftnefs of Spanilh wool. This experiment is perhaps 
tile leaft favourable one of this defcription which has yet been made, fmce from every 
other it has been demonltrated that if the French wool is not altogether fo foft as that 
of Spain, it is yet equally fine, and has increafed lomewhat in length, without lofing its 
principal quality, and this length renders it very fit for the warp. To fum all, the 
famples preferred annually fince the arrival of the Rambouillet flock, are fufficient to 
iatisfy the mod incredulous, that in the courfe of fifteen years it has experienced no 
change whatever. 

Nor let it be faid that fifteen years are infufficient for determining that the wool of 
the Spanilh flocks tranfpianted into Fi ance will not in the end degenerate. For if a 
degeneracy be to take place, the firft appearance of it would have Ihewn itfelf after fuch 
an interval. Moreover, the flock of M. Daubemon dedjoys all doubt, fmce it has 
maintained itfelf in its pridine purity for more than thirty years upon the mod un¬ 
grateful foil; and this inedimable agriculturift has publiflied certificates of our 
mod celebrated manufacturers, which atted that having employed without didinflion 
wool coming direct from Spain, and that from his flock, they had abfolutcly found no 
difference •whatfoever. M. Leblanc, ofMarcuil le Port, allured me, at the dole of 1796, 
that for ten years that he had manufactured the wool from the unmixed Spanilh breed, 
defeended from that of Rambouillet, the workmen he employs diflinguifh nothing 
more between this and that fent from Spain, than that the latter is in a trifling degree 
douter. And let us as we proceed remark, that this very flight inferiority of foftnefs. 
in the wool, is perhaps the only confequence refulting from the change of climate, this 
quality being principally a/cribable to the great tranfpiration excited by the temperature 
of Spain, and which generates the very unCtuous oil with which the wool of the Iheep is 
impregnated in that country. 

Moreover, it is not thofe Iheep brought from Spain, or deduced from purely Spanilh 
breed alone, which give thefe refults. Thofe which proceed from the crofs with the 
French breed at the fourth generation, and even fometimes earlier, produce as fine 
wool as fuch as are entirely of the Spanilh breed, provided the males which are con¬ 
ceived of the mixed breed be either kept apart or fpayed, and the female crofs be em¬ 
ployed with rams of the pure race only, for it is demondrated that the ram has influ¬ 
ence double that of the ewe upon the produce of propagation ; provided further that 
otliefe delicate animals be not confined to narrow, low, or dole pens ; and, ladly, that 
they be intruded to vigilant and intelligent Ihepherds, fuch as that of M. Chabert, at 
..MaiIons, who affords a model deferving of imitation in this refpeft. It l'eenis, be what- 
* -vt part of France it will in which Iheep arc thus taken care of, an 1 thus crolfed, the 


* This w?s the cafe a; kaft in 17C7- 
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refults are the fame. Government for fome time back maintained a flock at Sceaux, 
purpofelv defigned for comparative experiments upon the eroding of rams of the pure 
Spaniih breed, with fheep of< the different departments. But thele experiments have 
not yet been fufficiently numerous to ferve as a bafis for pofitive affertions. Alt that 
can be poficively affirmed is, that the Spanifh breed crofted with flieep of the coarfeft 
wool, yield at the latefl at the fourth generation produce equal to the pure race; that 
if the pure breed be coupled with large flieep of a great fleece, the produce is the longer 
in arriving at the defired degree of purity, but at length is better furniflisd with wool; 
and that if it be crofted with Iheep of fine wool, fuch as thofe of Roufliilon, Sologne, 
and Berry, fuperfine fleeces are i'ooner produced, but are not fo heavy. 

Thus it is fufficiently evident, that the famous quality of Spanifh wool does not depend 
exclufively on the foil or climate of that country, no more than that the wandering flieep, 
called Trot Humantes, or Ganado Merino , receive the benefit which is afcribed from their 
travelling. The Spaniards have no occafion to feek the proof of this fecond truth in 
our fields, they are themfelves in poffeffion of it. It is beyond difpute, that in Eftrema- 
dura there are flocks which are never driven to any other place, the wool of which does 
not perceptibly vary from tliofe which are kept travelling. It is equally true, that, in the 
neighbourhood of Segovia, there are fmall flocks which never leave it, and whofe wool 
is as beautiful as that of thofe which do. I have been affured by the people of this dlftria, 
that of the twenty thoufand arrobesof fine wool grown there, near a third was produced 

by the ftationary flocks *. . 

To what then is the practice of driving thefe millions of flieep all over Spam to be ■ 
attributed ? To what but that which tends to caufe, to propagate, and confoli date abufes, 
the perfonal intereft of the powerful, which has engendered the ruinous privileges of 

the Mefta in Spain. - 

T’liis is a company of great proprietors of flocks, compofed of wealthy religious com¬ 
munities, grandees of Spain, and opulent individuals, who find their account in feeding 
their fheep at the expence of the public in every fealon of the year; and who, by im¬ 
politic Laws and regulations, have given fanetkm to a cultom which neceflity firfl; eftab- 

The mountains of Soria and Segovia, condemned to fterility by the climate, foil, and 
the fleepnefs of their fides, were formerly the afylum of fome neighbouring flocks. At 
the approach of winter, their temperature was no longer tolerable. Thefe delicate ani¬ 
mals fought, in the circumjacent plains a milder air. Their matters Toon changed this 
permiflion into a right, and'formed a company, which was augmented by the addition of 
others, who, having acquired flocks, were defirous of enjoying the fame privileges. 
The theatre was extended in proportion as the actors became more numerous ; and, by 
degrees, the periodical excurhons of the flocks were extended to the plains of Eltre¬ 
in ad ura, where the climate was more temperate, and paflurage in plenty. When the 
abufe began to appear intolerable, it had already taken deep root, and affected the m- 
terefi: of the moft powerful citizens. The confequence is, that, for more than a century, 
there has been a continued flruggle between the company of the Mefta, on one part, and, 

* In tlr fixieenth century the travelling flieep were eftimated at feven millions: under Philip III. the 
nur.sbts' was dinu. ifhtd to two millions and a half. IMariz, who wrote at the beginning ot this century, 
made it amount to four millions. The general opinion is, that at prefent it does not exceed five millions. 
If to this number the eight millions of ftationary fheep be added, it will make nearly thirteen millions of ani¬ 
mals, all managed contrary to d.e true interelh of Spain, for the advantage of a few individuals. I-or the 
proprietors of ftationary flocks alfo have privileges, which greatly referable thofe of the members ot the 
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on the other, the Eftremenos, or inhabitants of Eftremadura, who have all friends to the 
public good on their fide. 

In fadt, how can they view with patience the millions of fiicep, tras humanist, which 
fall from the mountains of Old Caftile upon the pi ins of Eftremadura and Andalufia in 
the month of October, returning in the month of May ; and which, in coming and 
going, feed along the whole of the road in every commune ; while the ordonnances of 
the Mefla allow them a breadth of road of ninety varas (about eighty yards), and, while 
the paftures which await them are Jet at a moderate price, an augmentation of which has 
been for a long time fbllcited in vain. In fhort, this unfortunate Eftremadura, which 
is fifty leagues long by forty v ide, and which might furnifh fubfiftence for two millions 
of people, lcarcely contains a hundred tboufand houfes; and this want of population 
can be attributed to nothing hut the feourge of the Mefla; fince the provinces which 
are not fubjedt to fuch dreadful privileges, fuch as Gallicia, the Aflurias, Bircay, and the 
mountainous country of Burgos are well peopled. 

This crying abufe has been attacked by many enlightened Spaniards, as well of our 
time as of former ages ; by Lerucla, Ulturiz, Arriquatbar, even by that humorous phi- 
lofopher Cervantes, who, under the veil of plcafantry, has given fuch wife ieflbns to man¬ 
kind, and to his fellow-citizens, and much more recently by Don Antonio Ponz, by Count 
Campomanes, &c. &c. Their voice has been “ a voice crying in the wildernefs.” 
This.abufe does not even depend on the credit of powerful people alone, it is a confe- 
quence of idlenefs, and mifconceived intereft, which prefers the grazing of fheep to 
agriculture. Within a century wool has doubled in price, whereas grain, the culture 
of which is fo toilfome, and fo precarious, has very little increafed in value. Ten thou- 
fand head of fheep will yield, communities annis , two thoufand arrobes, or five hundred 
pounds of wool* at the rate cf five pounds per fleece. And rating the arrobe at no 
more than loorial, or 55 livresTournois, thsfe ten thoufand fheep will produce about 
50,000 franks, or £1000 fterling ; from which, it is true, the coft of their food is to be 
deducted, the expellees of their travelling, the rent of their winter grazing, the wages 
of the fhepherds, and other incident expences; but which yet leaves a net profit of fuf- 
cient amount to render this ipecies of property highly valuable. 

As to the practice of driving the fheep to different paftures, befides its being fandtioned 
by law, and long cuftom, it is not only excufable, but rendered necefftry by circum- 
fiances. Either the number of fheep mull be diminillied, or fome mult travel a-field. 
Thofe which, during hummer, find pasture on the mountains of Soria, Cuenca, Segovia, 
and Buytrago would die of hunger, if left there in winter; and where can they find a 
better afylum than in Eftremadura, a province badly peopled, not opulent, and wftofe 
paftures are its only reliance ? I am well aware that this argument may be looked upon 
as begging a queftion ; but, up to this time, government has been willing to look upon 
it as conclufive. 

Others excufe the mcjla from that long endurance which perpetuates a fyftefn. He 
who reafons thus would be feuipulous, however defpotic his nature, of infringing on 
the property of the proprietors of flocks by violent reforms. And how is it to be ex¬ 
pected, that they fhould be prevailed upon to renounce voluntarily a benefit, the ma¬ 
nagement of which is neither very complicated, nor very expenfive; the produce of 
which (nearly certain) finds an almoft inexhaultible demand, from the avidity with which 
Spanilh wools have hitherto been bought by manufacturing nations ? Befides, the ex¬ 
chequer is interefted in the maintenance of this branch of trade ; for the duties which 
are paid on the export of wool, form an important branch of its revenue. Latterly it 
has amounted to from twenty-feven to twenty-eight millions of rials. A government 

will 
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will fcarcely confent to dry up a fource of fuch benefit without having a ready fub- 
flitute. 

There is a flower, but a more certain mode of obliging Spain, in fpite of herfelf, to 
diminifti this innumerable hofl: of animals, which devour her, if L may ufethat expreflkm 
in fpeaking of an animal, whofe name alone imparts ideas of innocence and peace. It is 
that which France is about adopting whofe fuccefs may induce other nations to follow 
her example, which have hitherto imagined that they were obliged to have recourfe to 
Spain for wool. Then will the covetous and idle proprietors of thefe immenfe flocks 
feel themfelves obliged to employ their capitals in a different manner, in one lefs lucra¬ 
tive to themfelves, but more advantageous to their comity. Fortunate will it be for 
Spain, if, calculating on the confequences of this fpecies of revolution, flie prepare her 
territory beforehand for its new deftination, by increafing and perfecting her roads, her 
canals, and the other modes of vivification in which flie is deficient. 

In the prefent ftate of things, that in which they are likely to continue for a long time, 
wool forms one of the principal ftaples of Spain. Before the war of 1793, the common 
exportation at Bilboa was annually from twenty to twenty-two thoufand bales, of from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty pound weight; and from St. Andero about a 
third part of that quantity. Thefe are the two ports at which incomparatively the largefl 
part of the wool of northern Sain is fhipped. If we are to judge from the year 1792, 
England is the country which receives the mod, and Holland the next largeit quantity, 
France only Handing in fuceefilon. That year there was exported, 



From Bilboa, 

From St. Andero, 

for England, 

16,176 bales, 

- 4,678 bales. 

for Holland, 

- 6,180 

1,909 

for Rouen, 

- 1,186 

1,200 

for Offend, 

654 


for Hamburg, 

35 s 



But the year 1792 ought not to ferve as a guide. At that epoch, the commerce of 
France already began to feel the effedts of the Revolution, and the war which began in 
the month of May. Commonly the export to France amounted to nearly four times 
as much, or about eleven or twelve thoufand bales, that is to fay, more than half the 
quantity exported from the northern harbours. If thefe bales be valued'at no more 
than 1,400 rials per hundred, (the average price of 1792, when luperfine Leonefe was 
worth 18 to 1900 rials, and the commonefl ixoo to 1150,) and the bale be rated at* 
two hundred j it follows, that the common annual importation of France, before the 
Revolution, amounted to upwards of 32,000,000 rials *. 

Our manufactories of Lou vie rs,E Ibceu f, Rheims, Abbeville, and Sedan, particularly 
that of Duretot, could not do without Spanifli wool; the wool of Champagne and Berry, 
of which their confumption is confiderable, ferving only when ufed by themfelves for 
common cloths, a part of it alone being ufed in the others. Some cloths, caffimires for 
example, are wove purely of Leonefe, and admit of no admixture whatever. If, then, 
France fhould fucceed in extending the propagation of the Spanilh breed fo far as to 
render unneceffary the importation of wool, it will be freed from an annual contribution 

* As in this computatien every thing is taken at the loweft, fince fuperfine Leonefe is the quality of wool, 
of which the largeft quantity is exported, and many of the bales weigh two hundred and fifty pounds, it may 
be deemed not too much to add a fourth part to tin's fum of thirty-two millions, which will agree with the 
account of the balance of trade, furniflted by Mr. Flandrin } by which it appears, that, in 1781, we received 
Spanith wool to the amount of 13,600,000 livrts. See Flandrin fur VEducation dei Mavtons, p. 213. 
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of 12 to 13 millions. Let us hope, that the birth of public fpirit among the inabi- 
tants of the country will find in this a fufficient incentive for direCHng the attention of 
■agriculturifts to this improvement, feparate from the immediate advantage arifing to 
themfelves from a branch ofinduftry, which, it is true, exafts care, but which requires 
few expenfive advances ; which, without detracting any thing from the value of the 
land, exhibits a means of reaping a crop, which does not grow from its bofonv and of 
which crop almoft the whole is profit. Let us now turn to what relates to Spanifh 
wools, where Spain alone is concerned. 5 -- 

Of them file is capable of exporting 32 to 33,000 bales, of from 200 to 250 pounds 
weight. The exportation of 1792, through the ports of Bilboa and St. Andero, was 
to that amount, without including five or fix hundred bales of lamb's wool in the greafe; 
for now almoft all the Spanilh wools are wafhed before exported. Before the increafe 
of the duties on wools in the greafe, which took place in 1787, almoft all the lamb’s 
wool of theLeonefe, Segovian, and Sorias Caballeros {bearings were (hipped in the greafe, 
and amounted to about 1800 to 2000 bales, of eleven or twelve arrobes each, (297 to 
324 pounds). 

For thefe thirty years back, the neceffities of the exchequer, and the perfuafion that 
foreign nations could not do without her wool, however high its price, have caufed a 
fucceffive augmentation of the export duties. 

Between 1766 and 1787, thefe duties were increafed from 42 rials 12 maravedies per 
arrobe for cleanfed wool to 66 rials 28 maravedies, and from 21 rials 6 marav. per ar- 
robe, for wool in the greafe, to 50 rials 4 maravedies. 

In fpite of thefe fucceffive augmentations, the exportation of wool has rather increafed 
than diminifhed. It is one, but not the principal caule, of the dearnefs of cloth, the 
chief being the greater price of the ftaple itfelf. Within thefe thirty years the value of 
woo! in the greafe has increafed, the fuperfine Leonefe from 75 to 80 rials per arrobe; 
and thofe of an inferior quality from 100 to 120 rials : notwithftanding this, the demand 
of the manufacturing nations has not difcontinued; on the contrary, at the conclufion 
of the war which began to convulfe Europe in 1792, the exportation appeared to be 
greater. It is at Madrid, although at fb confiderable a diftance from the center of the 
fine wool country, that the moll extenfive dealings in this article take place. In this 
capital are four or five houfes employed in it. They buy up the (hearings of the flocks 
in advance of feveral years together, of thofe proprietors who pofiefs the beft *; but it is 
not every Spaniffi houfe that poffeffes either the neceffary capital, or the courage to en¬ 
ter into fuch fpeculations; and by far the greater profit is left to the adventurers of the 
commercial nations. The French, the Engliffi, the Dutch, fetch Segovian and Leo- 
nefe wool from Bilboa and St. Andero, and do not even leave the Spaniards a commif- 
fion upon the fales, buying the wool, when in the cuftody of the (hepherd, and walking 
it themfelves. The Dutch, in particular, purchafe, in this manner, a very large pro¬ 
portion ; not that they themfelves manufacture the whole of the wool they export, but 
to enable them to fupply thofe who refort to them under a certainty of being accomma- 
dated to their liking. They pay in money for the wool which they have to (hear, and 
wive long credits to thofe who apply to them to feleCt what may (bit. The manufac¬ 
turers of Viviers and Aix la Chapelle have endeavoured, in vain, to lay afide their inter¬ 
ference, and fupply themfelves direaiy from Spain; in the attempt they fubjeCted them- 

* The Duke de l’lnfantado, for example, made a bargain in 1791, by which he difpofed of the produce 
of his (hearings for eight years to come, for the fum of 100,000 piallres. The company of the Gremios, in 
particular, (peculate confiderably in this article. On the return of peace, it poffeffed nine hundred bales, 
which it found great difficulty in difpofiog of. 
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felves to the greateft inconvenience. They were difpleafed with the wools which were 
fbipped to them. They had difputes about the price, and the credit, which they in- 
tilled on having extended to fifteen months, and finally ended in refuming their old 
plan. 

Notwithflanding all the ftatements we have colle&ed, it is difficult to afeertain with 
nicety the quantity of fine wool annually Slipped from the ports of Spain, including 
Seville, at which that of the fouthem provinces is exported. In iy,)0 I was affured 
that it exported to the amount of 60 millions value in rials. The following calcula¬ 
tion may ferve to fhow that this quantity is even lefs than the truth. 

Be it allowed, that no more be (hipped from Bilboa, than 2:2,000 bales, nor than 
8,000 from St. Andero : to them let the 4,500 bales be added, which are exported by 
Seville; colledtively thefewill form a total of 34,500 bales. Thofe rated at no more 
than 200 lbs. per bale, yield an amount of 6,900,000 lbs. which at the low price of 
io rials per lb. give the fum of 6g minions of rials. In this computation, every thing 
is taken at a low rate, particularly the price of the pound of wool, fincem (792 fuper- 
fine Leonefe obtained 1886 rials, and common 1150 rials the hundred weight, confe- 
quently the former coil more than 18, and the latter more than 11 rials per lb. We 
fhall therefore keep much within coinpafs in eftimating the value of the annual exports 
of wool at So millions of rials at leaft # . Will France continue to be one of the 
principal importers, and take annually, as before the rupture between the two powers, 
her 10,000 bales? Doubtlefs; for fhould the plan fhe has adopted become eftabliflied, 
fhould certain interefted views no longer oppofe its progrefs, fhould the calculations of 
avarice among the French be ftifled by a love for their country, prejudice will yet for a 
long time prevail over reafon, and cuftom over intereft among the farmers. Yet fhould 
this change universally prevail, would Spain be the lofer in proportion to the acquifition 
of France? Certainly not. This revolution in her political economy, produced by 
degrees, would neceffarily conduce to improvement, and the adoption of regenerating 
plans. Proprietors, pampered hitherto from the eafy manner of their acquiring wealth, 
and fome rich individuals would Aider without doubt, but the mafs of the nation could 
not fail to gain by it. 

Spaniards, allies, look not then with a jealous eye on the fortunate experiments we 
are making, to do without your wool! As yet we are far off our aim, and years mu A 
roll before it can be effected. Continue to truft to that verfatilicy, of which the revo¬ 
lution has not cured us. Continue to truft to the firength of root, which prejudice has 
taken in the country* and if ultimately you fhould lofe us, as purchafers, reflect that 
the lofs, with which you are threatened, does not create concern among thofe of your 
citizens, who are the beft informed on your real mtereftsf. Two of the moft en¬ 
lightened 

• A more nice computation than what is here exhibited by Mr. Bourgoanne might have been adopted by 
him. In the courfeof the work he lays before the reader, the ilatemrnts made by Lauren, the iipanifti 
miihfter In 1789, by which it appears, that the duties collected on the wool in the year 17S7 amounted to 
27,449*246 rials* and a few pages pail he mentions that the duty per arrobe was for wool wa filed From the 
greafe 65 rials 28 maravedies Consequently, feparate from what might be Smuggled out j and taking for 
granted, (which would not be entirely the cafe,) that none was exported but what paid the Superior duty, 
the entire quantity will (till have been upwards oF 400^000 arrobes which at 16^0 rials per roolbs. will 
give 160*000,000 of rials, or near 3,000*000/. fterling. However large this may appear, it is lefs than half 
the value of her exports in this article fince 1787. Tranjlator. 

f I am furry that a Spaniard whofe opinions are worthy of refpeft fhould think differently, I have been 
told that a French land owner to whom a detachment of the Rambouillet Buck bad been forwarded under the 
guidance of one of the Spanifh fhepherds, having brought this man to Faria after the lapfc of a year, and 
thinking it a duty to prefent him to his ambaffador, was very coolly received and obtained for anfwer to 
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lightened minifters of this century, Campillo, under Philip V., and La Enfenada, under 
Ferdinand VI., confidered your immenfe export of wool, as one of the greateft ob- 
ftacles to your induftry ; for as they obferved, the people who receive it, return it ma¬ 
nufactured, and fell it back at a high price j while thofe of an inferior quality, which 
remained in Spain, are manufactured there at a great expence; your manufacturers 
indemnifying themfelves, by the dearnefs at which they fell their goods, for the fmall 
quantity of wool left them to make into cloth. Finally, many well informed perfons 
among you imagine, that by our concurrence towards caufmg a diminution of your 
too numerous flocks, we rather acquire a claim to your gratitude, than merit your 
refenlment. 

Let it not, however, be conceived that Spain does not draw fome advantage, even 
at prefent from her wools, in a manufacturing point of view. For a long time all low- 
wools are worked up at home for the cloatbing of the troops, and the common peoplej 
and the exportation of them is forbidden. 

By much the greater part of the flieep, which furnifli this kind of wool, are black, 
and the cloth is left of the colour of the wool. Hence the great number of brown 
cloaks, which add to the fad and dirty appearance of the inhabitants of the country, 
particularly of the two Caftiles. There is as well wool of a fecondary quality, fuch as 
that of Valencia, the export of which is not forbidden, w-hich is employed in the French 
manufactories in Languedoc, but which for the moftpart is worked up in the country, 
where it is grown. Fine wool alfo is ufed in feveral diftricts of Spain with great fuc- 
cefs, and particularly in the manufactory of Gaudalaxara. Whimfical occurrence! its 
exigence is due to two foreigners, who made a rapid fortune in Spain. 

It was Cardinal Alberoni, who founded this manufactory in 1718, and gave the ma¬ 
nagement of it to Ripperda. At firft cloths of a fecond quality only were made here, 
notwithftanding wool from the belt diftriCts was ufed. Under Charles 111 . the manu¬ 
factory of San Fernando, at which fuperfine cloths only were made, was removed to 
Guadalaxara. Guadalaxara then had two manufactories of fine cloth. 

This eftablifhment in 1783, was one of the moft complete that can be conceived. It 
had within itfelf every thing neceflary for perfecting the manufacture of cloth, and all 
the inftruments and tools which are ufed in it were made upon the fpot. It had 
eighty looms for cloths of the firft quality, properly called San Ferneandos; one hun¬ 
dred for thofe of fecond quality, and five hundred and fix for ferges, by means of which 
they hoped in time to do without recourfe to England, to whom, for the fingle article 
of woollen cloths Spain annually pays 2,000,00o/. Thefe looms, collectively diftributed 
in two buildings, gave work to 3825 perfons, all paid by the King, without reckoning 
a much larger number, difperfed among the fields of La Mancha, and the Caftiles, 
and employed in fpinning the wool defigned for Guadalaxara. Except in what regarded 
economy, the want of which has been repaired, it would be difficult to meet anywhere 
with a manufactory better organized. Guadalaxara confequently offers a ftriking con¬ 
trail with the towns about it. I did not obferve one beggar, one idle perfon among the 
15 to 16,000 inhabitants, of which it is compofed. Manufactories, and particularly 
that of cloth, have many minute operations, of which children, old men, and infirm people, 
are capable. They are a fupplement of labour, furnifhed by the arts for the advantage 
of feeble or fuftering humanity, to nature condemned without to languifh, unfervice- 
abl e itfelf, and bprthenfome to others. 

f ± _ __ _ _ _ — _____ ~ -* 

tlte thanks he gave him as Kprefentative of the court which had beftowed this benefit on France : Nothanh 
ts WC) Sir ; for if I had been confuted, never Jhould a Jheep of our country have gone from Spain to France n I 
did not in this anfwer recognize M. D* Aranda, Hi waa bom habit more alive tg the Utfe iotereiU of hts 
country i and above any paltry national jealoufy, 
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Thefe manufactures have experienced many changes-fince 1783, according to who 
had the fuperintendance of them. Valligio, one of the laft fuperintendants, madefome 
ufeful although expenfive additions to them. His fucceffor, Don Santjago Romero, 
pays lefs regard to ihew than utility. He has ufed means to fecure a file for the cloths, 
and to cahfe them to be manufactured fo as to fuit the tafte of the confumers. The 
Spaniards already vie with Abbeville in their own elleem, and do not greatly flatter 
themfelves. But will it be believed, although they have their wool from 25 to 30 per 
cent, cheaper than us; although there be a fufficient population about thefe manufac¬ 
tories ; although there be no want either of wood or water, their cloths were notwith- 
ftanding, at leaft previous to the war, even dearer than ours*? 

It mull: however be confeffed, and unprejudiced Spaniards allow, that their manufac¬ 
turers have yet fomewhat to learn in dyeing and fulling their cloths. But when, as is 
the cafe with them, the materials are not wanting, a few hands, (killed in thofe branches, 
are fufficient to .perfect many manufactories. Government is watchful to procure them. 
AU thefe arts of feduCtion, which rival Hates mutually endeavour to make abortive, but 
which they tacitly agree in overlooking, have been employed by the court of Madrid 
to decoy fuch workmen, and ikilful artilts, as are ftill wanting to the national manufac¬ 
tures, from England as well as France. Towards the end of 1784, I difcovered that 
a manufacturer of one of our towns, whom I ffiall not be fo indifcreet as to mention, 
fuffered himfelf to be feduced by the Spanifli government, which offered him 160,000 
piaftres towards eftabliffiing a manufactory of cloth in Old Caltile, and for bringing 
a hundred families from his country for the purpofe of working it. No doubt the 
project was unfuccefsful, as upon my fecond journey into that country I could find no 
trace of it. About the fame time two of our artifts (whofe names I ffiall mention with 
pleafur e) JQuatremire d’Ifjonval of the Academy of Sciences, and Char dr on a manufac¬ 
turer at Sedau, received fimilar propofitions, and rejected them. 1 have fince heard 
that fimilar attempts have been made in England, and not without fuccefs. 

The Spaniards have, however, now among them fome Ikilful perfons, capable of giving 
their cloths the highefi: degree of perfection. Such is Don Gregorio Garcia, who has 
the direction of that manufactory, eftabliffied by the Mini Her Lerena at Valdemoro, the 
place of his birth, fituated between Madrid and Aranguez, and one of his pupils, Don 
Pedro Ciujia , a munufaCturer at Segovia. 

Guadalaxara is the only place in Spain, where the famous Vigonian wool is manufac¬ 
tured, the precious produce of Peru, brought to Spain by the way of Buenos Ayres, 
and which is met with in no other country. In France they have endeavoured to ma¬ 
nufacture this wool, and thofe who have compared the cloth with the Spanifli, agree that 
the French has better face, but theirs a greater confiftency, either becaufe the Spanifh 
workmen underftand the manufacturing of it better than the French, or becaufe the 
belt qualities of wool are referved for their own ufe. Very few cloths, however, of this 
defcription of wool are made even among the Spaniards themfelves, nor is there a pof- 
fibility of getting them, without their being ordered feveral months beforehand. Some 
are worked on account of the King, who makes prefents of them to different Sovereigns. 
In 1782 Charles III. fent 20 pieces to the Grand Segnior, on the occafion of a treaty 

* Charles IV., who vifited the manufactories in 1791, found there 300 looms for fine cloths of firlt and 
fecond qualities* and 35*0 For ferges. They afforded employment to 24,000 perfons within and without the 
city, and manufactured cloths annually to the amount of from 13 to 1 4 millions of Hals. Tne fitted and 
deareft cloths on account of their colour, but of the fecond quality, fold at 84 rials the vara j the fuperfine 
San Fernando* at 94; thofe of Brihuega at 74 and fergea at < The vara compared with the French ell 
is as 5 is to 7* 
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concluded between him and the Porte. It was obferved at the time, that Spain would 
not be forry to give the Turks a tafte for their cloths. But is it likely that Spain ftimild 
attempt to rival nations, who, in pofieflion of long continued trade, an almoft infur- 
mountable bar to fuccefs in itfelf, have in addition an advantage over her in their fu- 
perior knowledge in the art of manufacturing ? Will fbe not deem it more prudent to 
labour beforehand at arifwering from her looms the demands of two-and-twenty millions 
of men fubjeCt to her fway; but flbe knows herfelf to be yet far diftant from fuch a Hate 
of profperity. It is not by the methods tried in 178*! that fhe wifi make any progrefs 
towards it. The diredor of the royal manufactories could then pitch upon no expe¬ 
dient to get rid of a flock of cloth, of about 200,000 piaflres value, without lofs to 
the concern, than by obtaining a decree, forbidding the exportation of all foreign cloths 
to South America. This decree drew upon the government numerous reclamations on 
the part of England and France, as well as thofe Spanilh merchants who had large flocks 
of foreign cloths. The edift was modified. It could not fail of being nugatory, from 
the necefflty that exifted of rendering it fo, and neceflity is ever fertile in fraudulent 
refources/ 

On the return of peace, the manufactures of Guadalaxara, and Bribuega, a town 
fituated four leagues from the former, and which has a hundred looms employed on 
fine cloths, were in a flourifiling date, and found a more fecure confumption for their 
produce. In the courfe of 1796 they had a warehoufe at Madrid, which vended from 
9 to io,oco pieces per month, 

Segovia, famous at all times for the excellence of its wool, was formerly not lefs fo 
for the perfection to which its numerous manufactures were carried. How fallen from 

its ancient fplend our! ^ 

The patriotic fociety of that place pretends, that at its moft brilliant peiiod Segovia 
had 600 looms employed on fine cloths. In 1697 it had no more than 250, Until 
towards the middle of the 18th century they encreafed. In 1748 A 3^5 
which gave employment to 43°° perfons, and confumed $0^000 arrobes of wool in the 
greafe. Latterly, government has been greatly, perhaps too much, occupied in re¬ 
generating its manufactures : for in 1785? ^ eftablifhed regulations in organizing them, 
lhe confcquences of which were, that for the five fubfequent years there was an annual 
diminudon of 4000 of the pieces worked. The caule of this was the nature of the 
Segovians, fa much bigoted to cuftom, and adverfe to all innovations. 

One, and one only, did juflice to the encouragement of government. Don Lauream 
Ortiz , in 1779 eftablHhed a new manufactory of fuperfine cloths, to which the King 
gave affiftance, by granting certain privileges, by no means injurious to the other ma¬ 
nufacturers, It Alertly began to profper. In 17S6 it kept 7 0 looms at work, and 
employed 2800 perfons. Ortiz has made this an unalienable property In his family. 
His country loft him in 1788, but his fucceffor has inherited his Zealand his talents; 
and in 1793 I convinced myfelf that the manufactory had not fallen off. Ihe manu¬ 
factory ofOrtez, with that called de San Fernando, at Guadalaxara, are the only ones 
in Spain at which fuperfine cloths are made, a matter of aftonifhment in a country 
which produces in fuch abundance the fined wool in Europe, 

Before we leave Segovia, we will finifh what there is to fay on Spanifh fheep. It is m 
the mountains adjoining this city, thai a great part of the travelling flocks graze during 
the fummer. They as well as thofe of the mountains of the ancient Numantia Soica) 
leave them in the month of October, pafs over thofe which feparate the two Caftiles, 
crofs New Caftile and difperfe themfeIves in the plains of Eftremadura and Andalufia, 
Such as are within reach of the Sierra-Morena, go thither to pals the winter: the length 
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of their day’s journey is in proportion to the pafture they meet with. They travel in 
flocks from a thoufand to twelve hundred in number, under the conduct or two fhep- 
herds' one of whom is called the Mayoral, the other the "Zagat, \v hen ailived at the 
D | ace of their delUnation, they are dillributed in the paftures previouOy affigned them 
They fet off on their return in the month of May ; and whether it be habit or natural 
inftinct that draws them towards the climate, which at this feafon becomes molt proper 
for them, the inquietude which they manifeft, might, in cafe of need, ferve as an al¬ 
manack to their condu&ors. _ , , n n~ „ r , t 

Each flock, belonging to one proprietor, is called a cavana, and the collection ot the 

fliearing of one of thefe flocks is called pila or pile, They take the name of their pro- 
prietors* The molt numerous cavams are thofe ot Bejar and Negretu, each Oi which 
confift of fixty thoufand fheep. In that of the Efcurial,one of the mod famous, there 
are fifty thoufand. Prejudice or cuftom gives a preference to the wool of one cavana 
over’ that of another. Thus, for infiance, no wools except thofe of the cavanas of 
Nicretti, the Efcurial and Paular, are made ufe of at Guadalaxara. _ 

In 178 c the rams and ewes, which were feat to Rambouillet, were, as may be ima- 
viiied feleQed from thechoiceft cavams, and the following were chofcn in addition to 
the three we have before mentioned, thofe of the Marquis d’lranda, the Marquis de 
Perales Manuel de Balbuena and the Count de San Rafael. Among thefe cauanas 
that of ^t Paulur is reckoned to produce the finefi wool in all Spain ; and the flock of 
Neoretti is confidered to be the finefi, with refpedt to the ftrength of the fheep, and 
the°weight of their fleece: on this account ten rams were {elected from u for I 1 ranee 
which coft from 60 to 80 rials each, ewes felling at from 50 to 60 rials. 

While on their return, in the month of May, they are {horn, an operation ot con- 
fiderable magnitude in Spain, became there it is performed in great buddings called 
efnuileos contrived fo as to receive whole flocks of forty, fifty and fometimes fixty thou¬ 
fand flieep. Harveft time and vintage in com and wine countries are not feafons of 
greater feftivity. The fheep /hearing is a time of rejoicing, botn to the owner and 
workmen* The latter are divided into clafies, eacn of which has its dnunct employ- 
ment A hundred and twenty-five workmen are neceflary to every thoufand flieep. 
Each" fheep produces four forts of wool, more or lefs fine according to the part whence 

it is taken* 

When "the fliearing is finiftied, the wool is made up in bags and fent to the fea ports, 
where it is fhipped without any other preparation; or to the waflnng or fcoimng places 
in different parts of Caftile. There are feveral in the diftria of Segovia. I partial- 
lariy examined one of the mod confiderable, that of Orujoki, three leagues nom St*. 
Ildefonfo* I was there convinced that this operation, ini per reft as it appears at finfc 
fifTht becaufc f oreign manufacturers repeat it before they make ufe of the wool, fuili- 
ciently anfwers the intention, which is to preferve the wool, fo that the ongefi voyage 
fliall not aiter its quality. Through this Angle fcounng place there annually pafies aoout 
,0 000 lb. of wool. The place is of great extent, and forms a kind of bafon, the inner 
fidk of which are gently Hoping meadows, which receive the rays of the fun m every 

wool is carried thither in the flate it was then taken from the flieep *: each fleece 
is as it was firft made up. In this form it is given to the Jpartadores, who divide it 

* Fhndrin, who made a journey Into Spain on purpofe to fludy the nature and treatment of flieep dif¬ 
fers In fome meafure from me In his account of the manner of vvalhmg and drying. I (hallnot..d fputc_the 
point with this valuable farmer, who, as well as my felf, has Bad recourfe to the belt authorities. If the feafons 
and places be locked io 3 we may both be right* 
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into three heaps of different qualities. They are fo much accuflomed to this bufinefs, 
which requires a long apprenticefliip, that they can tell, at firft fight, from what part 
of the animal each flock of wool has been taken. Thefe three forts thus feparated are 
extended upon wooden hurdles, where they are fpread, beaten and cleanfed from the 
dull and dirt adhering to them ; they are afterwards taken to the wafifing place. 

As foon as the water in the great copper is on the point of boiling, it is let out by 
two great fpigots that open or flmt certain pipes by which it is conveyed into three fquare 
wells, lined with hewn (lone, and about three or four feet deep. The hot water falls 
upon a bed of wool, which covers the bottom of the well. The wool thus difpofed is 
turned in every direction by three men. Each fort of wool is wafhed feparately ; and, 
according to its finenefs, requires the water to be more or lefs heated. 

After this operation, the wool is again fpread upon hurdles, to drain off the water 
and filth, which has begun to diffolve. The coarfe locks are alfo feparated from the reft, 
and fold for the benefit of the fouls in purgatory; for, in Spain, religion is connected 
with every thing. The Spaniards fanCtify by this frequently whimfical affociation, their 
occupations, riches, and even their pleafures. 

The hurdles are afterwards placed between the wells, and a narrow aqueduct, through 
which runs a ftream of cold water. A man placed at the entrance of the aqueduct re¬ 
ceives the wool, and throws it in; while five men, who ftand by the fide below the firft 
man, prefs and rub it with their feet as it paffes, and forward it from one to the other. 
Still lower down are other workmen who flop it in its paffage, and throw' it on a ftone 
Hope, where it drains, while the water runs off into a gutter contrived below the flope. 
A net, placed at the extremity of the aqueduct, retains the locks which flip from them, 
and might be carried away by the rapidity of the current. 

When the wool is well drained, it is fpread upon the declivity of the meadows which 
we have before mentioned, and four fine funny days are fcarcely fuflicient to dry it 
thoroughly. When it is quite dry it is put into bags to be carried away. Initial letters 
upon the bags indicate the fort of wool contained in each; and, befides thefe, there is 
a mark which diftinguifliesthe flock by which it was furniflied ; in this condition it is ex¬ 
ported, in this ftate traverfes the country, fo that on feeing thofe bales pafs by, their 
quality and the place they came from are eafiiy recognized. 

Not far diflam poflibly is the time, when the roads of France will be covered, 
with this precious article, and their ports ferve but as entrepots for the furplus, not 
wanted for its own confumption. Let not Spain behold with an eye of envy this poffi- 
ble fuccefs. Let not her allies appear to her as dangerous rivals. Should they even 
eventually bear away from her children the exclufive pofl’eflion of this advantage, does 
Ihe not poffefs undividedly a fufficiency of others ? The field for human indultry is fo 
wide, fo various its refources, that all nations may cultivate it, without rivalry, or.injury 
to each other. Oftentimes in order to prevent grand quarrels, as to avoid law i'uits 
between individuals, the whole that is wanting is reafon, and a dear underftanding of 
each other. 

In the mean time I learn from very recent intelligence, that at the period of the co'n- 
clufion of peace, there were in the ports of Spain 16,000 bales of wool, vvhofe ex¬ 
portation had been fufpended by the war; and that fince the peace was figned, our ma¬ 
nufacturers of Sedan, of Louviers, of Elboeuf and even feme houfes at Paris, and Or¬ 
leans, have expedited orders for Spanilh wool, but to much finaller amount than before 
the war. We fliould be aftonifhed at our manufacturers having occafion to order even 
thefe, after the rich prizes of this merchandize made by our cruizers; were it not 
known that they were carried for fale to Amfterdam. 


CHAP. 
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Chap. IV* Refidence of St. IldefonfoEtiquette of the Court*—Titles. ~ Dignities*** 

Grandees*—Order of Knighthood . 

I SHALT, now leave Segovia, its wool, and Its environs, and conduct my reader to 
the cable of St, Ildefonfo, which is only two leagues from it. The high mountains 
which command it are feen at a great difiance, and fcarcely has the traveller quitted 
Segovia before he difcovers the caftle itfelf. Its environs bv no means announce the 
refidenee of a great court. The country is barren, and a few wretched hamlets, at 
hi-all difiances, are feattered about the mod arid country that can be conceived \ yet 
whin better could be expected in tlvis part of Old CafUle, furroimded by barren moun¬ 
tains, and without roads, canals, or navigable rivers? What, however, has principally 
tended to the devaluation of this diftritt is the numerous herds of deer which live here 
in peace, and never have their repofe' dilturbed but by the King and his family, who 
pais there about two months in the year. Scarcely had Charles IV. aftended the throne 
before (in fpite of his hereditary tafle for this amufement) he began to make regula¬ 
tions for the gradual deftruition of thefe animals, and haftened the execution thereof 
by giving himfelf the example. 

i he country, however, becomes more beautiful as we approach St. Ildefonfo j a 
number of rivulets meander through the frefn verdure, and the deer wander in herds in 
the copies, or bound upon the hills in a fecurity which could not be expected in thefe 
timid animals y the tops of a few handfome houfes appear above the green oaks ; and 
the group, formed by the cattle and the adjoining edifices, crowned by mountains, fotne 
naked, others covered to their fummits with trees and fhrubs, prefent a very pleating 
profpeft. At length we arrive at the gate fronting the royal refidence, which is fepa- 
rated from it by a fpacious court in form of a glacis. 

The whole has an imperfedl refembiance to Verfailles. One at firft imagines that 
Phi-ip V., who built St, Ildefonfo, wifhed to have about his perfon fuch objects as might 
recall to his recolleflion the abode fo dear to him in his early youth. He feems to have 
had the fame intention in eftablifhing his military houfhold. 

Qi the old guards of the Kings of Spain there remains but one company of halbar- 
diers, which may be compared to that of the hundred Swifs. Philip V. eilabliflied three 
companies of body guards, each of two hundred men* modelled, with refpeft to form 
and cloathing, alter thofe of the French court. To thefe three bodies the King has 
joined a fourth, called the American company. Two regiments, which guard the exte¬ 
rior of the caftle, that of the Spanifh guards, and the regiment of Walloons, are alfo 
perfect copies of our regiments of French and Swifs guards, A company is detkehed 
from each of them to do duty wherever the court refides. 

The command of each of thefe fix military corps which form the interior and exte¬ 
rior guard of me Kings of L Spain, is given to the molt diftinguiflied perfons of (he nation. 
The commander of the halbardiers is always a grandee of Spain. The captain of the 
Spanifh company of body guards is one of the moft illuflrions families. A lieute¬ 
nant* general has been placed at the head of the new American company. That 
of the Italian company is generally an Italian nobleman, and the captain of theFiemifli 
corps is either a noble Fleming, or feme Granger related by his family to Flanders. The 
The fame rule is obferved with rcfpcct to the Walloons. The captain of the Spanifii 
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guards is always chofen from the moil diftinguifhed grandees of Spain. The Duke 
D‘Offuna holds that ftation at prefent *. 

The proofs of the predilection which Philip V. had for the refidence of St. Ildefonfo 
have furvived him. His remains are depofited in a chapel within the caftle. I vifited 
this maufoleum more than once, which has fomething awful in its fimplicity. 

The appearance of the tomb which contains an illuftrious perfon, always excites fe- 
rious refle&ion. What then mult be the impreffion made by that of a prince, whofe 
reign holds fo diftinguiflied a place in modern hiftory, and forms the epocha of the laft 
exploits of Louis XIV., and of his greatcft difafters ; of a prince for whofe interefts 
Europe was agitated by three wars within Jefs than half a century, and to whom the con- 
queft of the greateft monarchy in the world was not the accountant of happinefs; but 
proved in the gloomy melancholy which obfcured the laft years of his life, that the moft 
brilliant fuccefles of ambition are ever followed by fatiety and uneafmels. 

More pleafing are the thoughts one cherifiies in the enchanting abode which Philip V. 
prepared for himfelf in the midft of fequeftered woods, furrounded by fteep mountains. 
There is nothing magnificent in the palace, particularly in its exterior. The front on 
the fide of the garden is of the Corinthian order, and not deftitute of majefty. Here 
are the King’s apartments, which look upon a parterre furrounded with vafes and roai ble 
ftatues, and a cafcade which, for the richnefs of its decorations, the purity and cleamels 
of its waters, may be compared with the fined of the kind. Philip V. was in this refpect 
much better ferved by nature than his father. From the mountains which fhade the 
palace defcend feveral rivulets, which fupply the numerous fountains, and diffufe life 
and verdure through thefe magnificent gardens. They are on the infide a league in 
circumference. The inequality of the ground affords every moment new points of 
view. The principal alleys anfwer to different fummits of neighbouring mountains; 
and one in particular produces the moft agreeable efleff. It is terminated at one end 
by the grand front of the palace. From this point are feen at one view five fountains, 
ornamented with elegant groups, rifing into an amphitheatre, above which appeal the 
fummits of lofty mountains. The moft elevated of thefe groups is that of Andromeda 
fattened to a rock. When feen at a fhort diftance it is fomewhat defe&ive, the rock 
appearing too diminutive by the fide of the monfter which threatens Andromeda and 
Perfeus, by whom it is attacked ; but the whole contributes to the beauty of the view. 
The moft remarkable indifputably of the five groups is that of Neptune. Genius pre¬ 
fixed both at the compofition and in the choice of its filiation; the god of the ocean 
appears erect, furrounded by his marine court. His attitude, his threatening counte¬ 
nance, and the manner of holding his trident, announce that he has juft impofed filence 
on the mutinous waves; and the calm which reigns in the bafon, defended from every 
wind by the triple wall of verdure by which it is furrounded, feem to indicate that he 
has not xffued his commands in vain. How oft have I feated myfelf, with Virgil in my 
hand, under fhade of the verdant foliage, befide the filent water, reflecting on his famous 
Ouos Ego ! 

There are other fountains worthy of the attention of the curious; fuch as that of Latona, 
where the limpid fheaves, perpendicularly, and in every direction, fall from the hoarfe 

* It is he who in i ygg paired feveral months at Paris with all his family, and who gave a fpecimen of the 
fumptuofity of the grandees of Spain of the firft order, and at the fame time of the fimplicity of their cere¬ 
monies, their afFability, and in fhort of every thing which tempers in them the fplendour of a great fortune 
with a great name* The revenue of M* le Due D’OfTuna is neaily 3jOCOjOOo of franks, 
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throats of the Lydan peafants, half transformed into frogs, and fpouting them forth in 
fuch abundance, that the ftatue of the goddefs difappears under the wide mantle of liquid 
cryftal} that all'o of Diana in the bath, furrounded by her nymphs; in the twinkling of 
an eye all the chafte court is hid beneath the waters; the lpe&ator imagines he hears 
the whiffling of aquatic birds, and the roaring of lions from the place whence this mo¬ 
mentary deluge eicapes by a hundred channels. The fountain of Fame is formed by a 
fsngle jet-d’eau, which riles a hundred and thirty feet, exhibits to feveral leagues around 
the triumph of art over nature, and fails at length in a gentle fliower upon the altoniihed 
fpeftators. 

There are fome fituations in the gardens of St. Ildefonfo, whence the eye may collec¬ 
tively diftinguifh the greater part of thefe fountains. The traveller who wifhes to charm 
all his fenfes at once, muff take his ftation on the high flat in front of the King’s apart¬ 
ment. In the thick part of the foliage are contrived two large arbours, through the 
windows cut in which are feen twenty cryftal columns rifing into the air to the height of 
the furrounding trees, mixing their refplendent whitenefs with the verdure of the foliage, 
uniting their confufed noife to, the ruffling of the branches, and refrefhing and embalm¬ 
ing the air. Afcending towards the grand refervoir of thefe abundant and limpid wa¬ 
ters, after having traverfed a fuperb parterre, and climbing for fome time, you reach a 
long and even alley, which occupies all the upper part of the gardens. In the middle 
of this alley, turning towards the caftle, a vail horizon appears as far as the eye can 
reach. The immenfe gardens, through which\you have pafied, become narrower to 
the eye; the alleys, fountains, and parterres all difappear ; you fee but one road be¬ 
fore you, which in the form of a veffel, upon the prow of which you feem to (land, has 
its (tern on the top of the palace. Afterward, on turning, you have a view of a little 
lake behind you, of which the irregular borders" do not, like what we call our Englifli 
gardens, merely mimic the captivating irregularities of nature. Nature herfelf has 
traced them. The alley from which you enjoy this-profpeft is united at each end to the 
curve which furrounds the refervoir. The waters, which flream in abundance from 
the fides of the woody mountain in front, thefe waters, whofe diftant murmurs alone 
difturb the quiet of the feene, meet in this refervoir, and thence defeend by a thoufand 
invifible tubes to other refervoirs, whence they are fpouted in columns, fheaves, or ar¬ 
cades upon the flowery foil which they refrelhen. The image of the tufted woods 
which furroundit is reflected from the unmoved furface of the lake, as is alfo that of 
fome Ample and rural houfes under their fhade, thrown, as by accident, inro this delight¬ 
ful picture. The. ftreams which feed this principal refervoir formerly loft: theinfelves 
in the valleys, without affording either profit or pleafure to any one. At the call of 
art they have become both agreeable and ufeful. After climbing the pyramidal moun¬ 
tain where their fource is concealed, you reach the wall of the garden which was hid by 
the thicknefs of foliage. Nothing in faCt ought here to ftrike the mind with ideas of 
exclufive property. Streams, woods, the majeflic folitude of mountains, thefe are blef- 
fings which man enjoys in common. The rivulets which efcape from the grand refer¬ 
voir ferve by little channels, fome vifible, others running underground, to water all the 
pljpits of the garden. In their courfe, in one place they moiften haftily the roots of the 
trees, in others they crofs an alley to nourifh more flowly the plants of a parterre. 
From the bafon of Andromeda they run between two rows of trees in a hollow and 
fombre channel, the too hidden inclination of which is taken off by cafcades and wind¬ 
ings. At length, after diffecling the garden in every direction, after playing amongfl: 
the gods and nymphs, and moiftening the throats of the fwans, tritons, and lions, they 
fink under ground, and enter the bofom of the neighbouring njeadows. 
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I he tafk were endlefs to enumerate all the ftatoes, groups* and fountains which de¬ 
corate the gardens of St. Ildefonfo* 1 (hall be content with noticing that, a very few 
pieces excepted, all the fculpture is the work of French miffs of a fecondary rank, fuch 
as Fermin Thierry, whom Louis XIV. fent to his grandfon, and their pupils, who are 
fomewhat their inferiors ; they have difpiayed more magnificence than tafte in the 
fqnare of the eight allies, Fla fa de las echo miles . Eight alleys anfwer, each at one ex¬ 
tremity, to this centre ; the other terminating in one of the fountains, difperfed through- 
the gardens. Plats of verdure fill up the intervals between the alleys, and each has an 
altar under a portico of white marble by the fide of a bafon facred to fome god or god- 
dels. Thefe eight altars, placed at equal difiances, are decorated with feveral jets-d'mu, 
particularly by two which rife perpendicularly on each fide of their divinities, and have 
a ridiculous refembiance to the wax-lights of a chrifUan altar,. This cold regularity 
difpleafed Philip V,, who a little before his death, when vifiting the gardens, made fome 
fevere reproaches to the inventor upon thefubjeft, Philip had not the pleafure of com¬ 
pletely enjoying what he had created; death furprifed him in 1746, when the works he 
had begun were but half finiibed. 

This undertaking was the mod expenfive one of his reign. The finances of Spain, fa 
deranged under the princes of the Boufe of Auftria, thanks to the wife calculations of 
Orry, £0 the Jftibfidies of France, and fall more to the courageous efforts of the faithful 
Caftilians, would have been fufficieot for three long and ruinous wars, and for all the 
operations of a monarchy which Philip V. had conquered and formed anew, as well as 
to have refitted the fhocks of ambition and political intrigue-; but they funk beneath 
the expcnfive efforts of magnificence. Sovereigns of every ft ate, learn from this ex¬ 
ample, that your glory, your difafters even, are fonierimes lefs dear and burthenfome to 
your fubjefls than your pleafurcs! Will it be credited (it has however been precifely 
afeertained) that Philip V. expended forty^five millions of piaftres in the contraction 
of the caflle and gardens of St. Ildefonlo ; and that this is the exa£t amount of the funv 
in which he was indebted at the time of his death. 

This enormous expence will appear credible when it is known that the fit nation of 
the royal palace was at the beginning of this century the floping top of a pile of rocks ; 
that it was neceffary to dig and hew out the fiones, and in feverai places to-level the 
rock ; to cut out of its Jides a paffage for a hundred different canals ; to carry vegeta¬ 
tive earth to every place in which it was intended to fubflitute cultivation for fterilily ; 
and to mine, in order to dear a paffage to the roots of the numerous trees which are 
there planted. So many efforts were crowned with fuccefs. In the orchards, kitchen 
gardens, and parterres there are but few flowers, efpaliers, or plants which do not 
thrive ; but the trees naturally of a lofty growth, and which confequently mull (trike 
their roots deep into the earth, already prove the infufiiciency of art when it attempts to 
ftruggte againft nature. Many of them kmguifh with withered trunks, and with diffi¬ 
culty keep life 111 their almolt naked branches. Every year it is neceffary to call in the 
aid of gunpowder to make new beds for thofe which are to fupply their place; and none 
of them ai*e covered with that tufted foliage which belongs only to thofe that grow in a 
natural foil. In a word, there are in the groves of St* Ildefonfo marble ftatues, bafcns, 
cafcades, limpid waters, verdure and delightful profpe&s, every thing but that which 
would be more charming than all the reft, thick fiiades. 

After the death of Philip V. .the caflle of St. Ildefonfo was entirely abandoned by the 
court of Spain. His fecond wife, Ifabel Farnefe, was the only one who refided there ; 
and during the reign of Ferdinand VI., the fon of Philipps firll wife, led there a moft 
retired and private life, without ever going out of the apartments of the caftle, at leaft 

without 
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without once exceeding the boundaries of the gardens. I his lingularity I have had 
attefted by many who accompanied her in her retreat. She divided her time in the 
molt ft range manner, fitting up always the whole night long, dead as it were the 
world, and to lije light of day. She fanned occupied with nothing but her’ U*li!y 
and gholHy health, when her fon Charles 1H., then King of Naples, coming to the 
throne in 1759, upon the death of Ferdinand VI., that ambition which did but Humber 
in her began to fhow itfelf anew. She again appeared at court, and there exerciled 
for the remainder of her life as much influence as in the reign of Philip V , rbeweakelt 
of inonarchs and of hufbands. Charles Hi. infierited the fate of his father for St. Ilde- 
fonfo. Throughout his reign the court t ame hither annually during the heat of the 
dog days- It arrived towards the end of July,, and returned at the beginning of OSo¬ 
ber. The fituation of St. lldefonfo, upon the declivity cif the mountains which feparate 
the two Cafliles, and fronting a vaft plain where there is no obftacle to the pafiage of 
the north wind, renders this abode delightful in the fummer months. The mornings 
and evenings of the hotteft days are agreeably cool, and the tops of the mountains are 
covered with fnow during a major part of the year. ^ et as tin's palace is upwards of 
twenty leagues from Madrid, and half of the road which leads to it (that which begins 
at Guadarrama) croffes the broad tops of mountains, frequently very fteep, it is much 
more agreeable to the lovers of the chace and folitude than to others. The reigning 
queen, when princefsof Afturias, had an averfion for this place, which fhe manifeked 
upon all occafions. Charles IV. coming to the throne in 1789, it was imagined St. llde- 
fonfo would be entirely abandoned. In effect, the firft fummers pafibd over without 
the court’s vifiting it, the King being latisfied with fhort excurfions to it. By. degrees 
this repugnance diminifhed. 1 he happy temperature of St. lldefonfo has enforced its 
rights, and the expeditions to this place take place at their ufual periods. On my firft 
appearance, in September 1775. the court was here ^ and here'it was that I faw it for 
the laft time in the month of Auguft 1792 ; events which rapidly fucceeded each other 
after that period, preventing my attendance there up to the time of my departure, which 
was the fignal for hoflilities between the two powers. Never was this refidence mors 
brilliant than on the occafion of the vifit of the two French princes, the Count d’Artois 
and the Duke de Bourbon, to Charles III. in 1782, on their way to be prefent at the 
fiege of Gibraltar. Since the beginning of the reign of the Houfe of Bourbon in Spain, 
this was the firft interview of this defeription. The old monarch, who always had a 
great portion of natural afleclion, difplayed upon the occafion as much kindnefs as mag¬ 
nificence, fhewing a folicitude and delicacy upon account of thefe two relations, which 
it was difficult to reconcile with his fimple manners. The Comte d’Artois and all his 
fuite had apartments in the palace. The whole houfe was at his ftrvice* Elpecial care 
was taken that his near attendants in their drefs, their manners, and language, fhould 
retrace as much as poffible the image of his father’s court, Thofe attentions had no 
other limits than what were preferibed by the propriety of not overwhelming him w ith 
ceremonies, and leaving him in perfeft freedom. Charles III. lived a very regular life, 
all his hours were appropriated. Hunting, foiling, prayer, labour in the cabinet, every 
thing was continued as before. The Duke de Bourbon, who went by the name of 
Dammartin, was treated with lefs form, but not with Iefs affection. Young and ft ran¬ 
gers to the etiquette of the Spanifli court, the two princes felt the want of a governor, 
and fubmitted themfelves to the care of the Count of Montmorin, the French ambaff.idor, 
at that time. He was my patron. He peiifhed by the hands of cannibals amid the 
ftorms of the revolution. Party fpirit aferibed wrong conduit to him ; for me, I know 
beft his misfortunes, and far be from me the fear of acknowledging his kindnefs, and: 
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rendering him that tribute of juftice and gratitude which I paid him in his profperity. 
His adverfity but more enhances my obligations. 1 {hall therefore obferve, that during 
the fix years of his embafly we proved in him what the Spaniards were difpol’ed to 
doubt, that Frenchmen may poftefs gravity without pedantry, wifdom without {ternnefs, 
dignity without afimnption, and prudence without timidity. I fhould add, that, re¬ 
ceived by the King with all that refpe&he was entitled to, he acquired the confidence 
of the miniPtry, the friendlhip of the grandees, and theefteem of the whole nation ; and 
not with [landing the refervednefs of his manners, I know none who pofleffed his intimacy 
but what were highly prepofieifed in his favour. There is no court in Europe where 
the perfons of ambafladors are more generally known. During the reign of Charles III. 
they were even fubjefl: to an afliduous attendance which was fatiguing, particularly the 
family ambafladors. They almoft all accompanied the court to St. Iklefonfo, the Efcu- 
rial, and Aranjuez, and regularly attended the table of the King and his family. They 
liad daily a private audience of His Majelly, both before and alter dinner, and the relt 
of the foreign minifters as well as them were admitted for a fhort time into the cabinet. 
They now. make their appearance at court no more than twice in a week. Charles IV., 
Hill more fimple in manners than his father, has done away with fuperfluous ceremony, 
although in his private life he maintains the fame uniformity and regularity. He is as 
partial to {hooting as Charles III.; but his partiality has been rendered of much lefs 
injury to the neighbourhood of his refidences. He has a tafte for the fine arts, and 
agriculture, as we fhall notice on fpeaking of Aranjuez, for athletic exercifes, to which 
his ftrength and robuft conftitution are peculiarly adapted, and for mufic, which he as 
well as the Queen, enjoys in very circumfcribed parties, every evening after returning 
from {hooting, and being clofeted with one of his minifters; for nothing is fo rare, 
even at the court of the reigning family, as public rejoicings and noify pleafure. 

This court, fo much retired, fo regular in its deportment, is very far from being de¬ 
ficient either in etiquette or magnificence. Charles III., a widower from 1761, al¬ 
ways dined in public by himfelf, furrounded by his officers. The reigning monarch 
dines with the Queen. Each has behind their chair the grand mailer of the houfhold, 
the chief almoner, the captain of the guards on duty, and an exempt of the guards. They 
are waited upon by two gentlemen of the prefence, who are grandees of Spain, one of 
whom ferves the diflies, and the other hands the wine, kneeling 011 one knee. The 
fame ceremony is ufed by the ladies of the palace to the Queen, and to the infants and 
infantas by titled perfons in their fervice. The philofopher may' fmile at this vilifying 
homage, but it does not belong exclufively to Spain. It is well known the fame forms 
are made ufe of towards the Sovereigns of London and Vienna, and to their families, 
where the power of the monarch in many refpects is limited. This homage, however, 
is more particularly difplayed on gala-days. Thefe are of two kinds, the greater and 
lefit-r galas. In the time of Charles HI. there were ten of the firft defcription every 
year, to celebrate the birth-days of the King, the Prince and Princefs of Afturias, 
and of the King and Queen of Naples, the one as fon, the other as daughter-in-law of 
the King. There are now only fix; four for the King and Queen, and two for the 
Prince of Afturias ; the other teller or demi-galas, are in honour of the other princes 
and princeffes of the royal family, and at prefent are twenty-two in number. Thefe 
require but little more attention to drefs than ordinary; but at the grand galas, the 
greateft pomp is difplayed by all except the hero of the day, in which, however, tafte 
does not always prefide. Every perfon in the fervice of the court, from the grand 
matter to thofe who hold the molt inconfiderable employments, have a uniform fuit- 
able to their places, and which they wear on thefe occafions, 011 which account thefe 
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are called galas con uniforms. In the morning of thefe great days, all thofe who have 
anv connexion with the court, whether by their military fervice, their titles, or civil 
functions, the ecclefiaftics, and always feme monks, pafs before the King and the royal 
family, bending one knee and killing the Monarch’s hand. This is a fpecies of loyalty and 
homage, and renewing of the oath of fidelity, which, befides upon gala days, is alfo paid 
to the monarch on returning thanks for any favour, or on taking leave to execute his 
orders any where apart from his refidence. ... 

Republicans, ffiould they not even be philofophers, may be allowed to Itnile with 
pity at thefe grave minutiae. They yet are deferving of detail, as they furnifli additional 
means for acquiring a knowledge of the human heart, its pride, and its weaknefs. lhis 
abatement, which, without being noble, may be looked upon as vilifying, has, however, 
nothing more revoking in it than the ceremonial at which our ancient knights did not 
difdain to kneel, upon receiving the collar ; or, than the inyefliture which, in our days, 
is accompanied by the lame aft of fubniillion. But what is truly lingular, to fay no more 
of it, women of the greateft diltinclion not only kifs the hand of the Monarch, but that 
of all his children, whatever may be their age or fex, and the molt charming duchefs 
prod rates herfelf before the youngeft infant even when at the break, and prelfes, with 
her lips, the little hand which mechanically receives or refutes the premature homage. 
Thus is the fair-fex deflined to meet every where with infult; denied in France the pri¬ 
vilege of citizenfhip, it has no {hare in the honours of freedom. In Spain, it is admit¬ 
ted to the honours appertaining to flavery. 1 (hall, however, obferve in behalf of Spanifli 
etiquette, that it favours the delicacy of the fair fex. Men kifs hands in public, but the 
ladies only in the inner apartments. None but the ladies who have employment in the 
palace, kifs the hands of all the royal family. The others, who are received at court, 
pay this homage to no one but the Queen and the Princefs of Aflurias. 1 his clafs is 
compofed of all the female grandees of Spain, and ladies of title; which denomination 
muff not be underltood in the fenfe affixed to it in France. It here becomes neceffary 
to treat of the dignities and titles of the court of Spain 

Princes of the blood, as we called them, have not hitherto been diltmguiffied as fuch 
at this court. Next to the Infants and Infantas of Spain, and the fons, grandfons, and 
nephews of the Sovereign, immediately come the grandees; and the Dukes of Me¬ 
dina Celi, the immediate and legitimate defcendants of the Infants of La Cerda, and 
confequently of royal origin, are only grandees of Spain. Thefe are divided into three 
claffes, differing from each other by fuch trifling diftin&ions as are fcarely worth notice. 
All the grandees of Spain, of whatever clafs they may be, are covered in prefence of the 
King, and have the title of Excellence ; when they pafs the guard-room, a perfon in 
waiting (lamps on the ground, in order to give notice to thecentinel to port arms j in 
thefe are comprehended all their prerogatives. Beyond this, they have no honorary dif- 
tinction pertaining to their title. They do not form a body, as formerly the dukes and. 
peers of France. It feems as though the Kings of Spain, unable to deprive this order of 
its hereditary dignity, were defirous, in revenge, of keeping them in entire dependanee, 

* Certain rigid republicans have looked upon, at lead as fuperfluous, the preceding and following details. 
I readily grant their philofophy the right of a fmile of contempt, but it is not for them alone I write ; to 
fome o!' my readers they may be mterelting : fliort would be the works that (hould contain thofe things only 
with which everybody would be plesfed ; the moll famous books cannot boaft fo much. Of what value 
to merchants are the philnfoplucal declamations of Raynal, which, however, in gieat meafure, made his for¬ 
tune ? Of what value to fprigs of falhion the calculations with which his work is replete ? In the immor¬ 
tal works of Montcfquieu, deep thinkers look upon his epigrammatic Tallies as fuperfluous whereas the ladies 
and their beaux would willingly difpenfe with his learned differtalion on the eftablifliment of the Franks in 
Gaul. 
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and fubjett to their caprice for any additional luftrc. There is no place which h ex* 
elufively attached to their rank, if we except that of grand matter, that of grand 
equerry, and that oifumilIer.de corps , which lias fome relation with the place of grand 
chamberlain, and the commiflion of captain of halberdiers; and thefe places, as well 
ns all the others, are conferred folely at the King's pleafdre ; but there are feveral others 
which infallibly lead to tho rank of grandee- 

The band of gentlemen of the chamber on duty is for the inoft part complied of 
grandees; but there are alio fome peribris of quality, who, without the former rank, 
obtain this dignity* It is true, none of the latter are employed irmn diately about the 
pjerfon of the Sovereign, or the heir to the crown, and the Queen and the Princefsof 
Afturias are ferved by none but grandees. 

The Queen has other females of a lefs III uftrious rank for her internal Ter vice : thefe 
are ladies of diltinguilhed families, which, under the name of Garmerirtos, ad nearly in 
the charader of chamber-maids. 

As to the grandees of either fbx attache ! t’o th§ King's pcrfbn, they are taken indif- 
tindly from either of the three dalles ; there are fome whofe extraction is from the 
mod ancient and illufljions fami ies, and who belong to Hie two latter orders,, but 
who do not effeeni themfdves inferior upon that account. Philip V., who conferred 
many titles of grandee, created not one of either of the fceond or third chtfs, He con¬ 
tended for a long time for the crown, as well again ft internal as external enemies ; and, 
when he came into. polTetlbn, he looked upon the favours he had to diftribute as actual 
rewards for very fignal fervices, either of a political or military nature ; and, doubtlefs, 
thought he ought to proportion his gratitude to Hie importance of the fervices rendered | 
or, poffibly, the haughtinefe which he brought with him from Verfailles to Madrid, 
made him fancy, that thofe who had had the honour of being fer vice able to him, had a 
right to flep at once into the moft illuftrious rank. Whatever were his motives, Ferdi¬ 
nand VI. imitated his example; but Charles III. has revived a diftinffion almoft imagi¬ 
nary, which was falling into oblivion ; and, in the laft promotions, created feveral 
grandees of the fecond cl a fs. 

They do not all enjoy the privilege of being covered in the royal prefence, except 
■when they are received for the firft time, and when they accompany His Majefty at any 
ceremony. This honour does not, however, belong to them bxclufively; they enjoy it 
in common with the nuncio, the family, ambafiadors, and fome generals of orders, who 
have the title of Excellence as well, and as long as their dignity continues are by thefe 
two circumftances aflimilated to the real grandees. Thus, there is not one fmgle in¬ 
vention of human vanity which cowled humility difdains to fan&ify by its adoption. 

There are fome titles of grandee that become extin£t at the death of the pofieffor, 
and fome obtain that honour for themfejves and their defendants only* Thefe berr 
the title of Excellence, but arc not covered In prefence of the King. A more marked 
diftinebon in the different claffes of grandee, and which is not founded upon law, but 
more imperious cuftom, is that which the grandees of ancient families eftablifti between 
themfdves and thofe of more modern dr Ids illuftrious extraction* The firft fpeakto 
each other in the lingular number on all oecafions, and whatever may be the difference 
in their ages, or the places' they hold. 1 have more than once heard fuch young gran¬ 
dees, who fcarcely had the rank of colonel, fpeak in this apparently familiar manner to 
the mini ft er of war, who, at the time, happened to be a grandee of Spain* Had he been 
of lefs illuftrious extraction, they would have given him refpe£tful!y the title of your 
Excellency.” They thou and thee*d him becauib by birth he was on a level with them- 
feives^ And an additional proof of that trivial axiom, extremes meet .. A ftrong averfion 
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to every fort of diftinftion, and a defire of equalizing every thing, caufedthe French to 
adopt the fame habit during the Revolution, In Spain, among the chief grandees, ^it 
has become the molt fubtile diftin&ion that pride can fugged. They have placed it in 
the fummit of the pyramid of nobility. But there great privileged perrons are not pro¬ 
digal of this honourable familiarity. In conversation, in epiftolary correfpondence with 
the t reat, whom they do not deem their equals, they ceremoniouQy give and receive the 
title of excellency. New grandees of Spain folicit, as a favour, the honour of being thou 
and tbee’d, and' ihould they at lad obtain it, confider it as a triumph ; the new grandees 
folicit tire honour of fpeaking to each other in the Angular number, as they would do the 

favour of the fovereign. . , _ ,. 

In the courfe of my Arft reftdence in Spain, I faw a finking example of this. The 
old Duke of Lofada, who was then fumilkr de corps, and who, perhaps, was the only 
real friend of which Charles HI. could boaft, had accompanied him in his youth, when 
he left Madrid to take pOfleffion of the dutchy of Parma, and afterwards of the kingdom 
of Naples. His extra Elion was from the inferior nobility. In time, he was loaded with 
dignities, and made a grandee. Coming back again to Madrid with the fame prince, 
on his acceflion to the throve of Spain, it was with great difficulty, notwithftanding the 
favour he enjoyed, that he, at length, attained the diftinclion of being fpoke to in the 
Angular number by the individuals of the ancient race. The King himfelf, in order to 
procure his initiation to this privilege, interpofing in his behalf, not by ufing his autho¬ 
rity, for that would have been ineffectual, but by entreaty and folicitation. On other 
occafions, this familiarity is fometimes fpontaneoufly granted by the moll diftinguilhed 
p,. an dees to branches of fome illuftrious houfes, who have not yet obtained the title, and 
who, thinking they have well-founded pretentions to fuch an honour, are diftinguilhed by 
the name of caps aggraviadas,—injured families. On the other hand, the fovereign and 
his family treat all their fubjeas, who are about their perfons, or approach them, with 
familiarity; this is at once a teftirnony of benevolence and fuperiorhy. All diilinaion 
is loft before them ; and all Spaniards of whatfoever clafs, ftation, age, or fex, whether 
grandees, magiftrates, prelates, or married women, young or old, are indifcriminately 
addrefled in the Angular number j and would anticipate difgrace if, in addreffing them, 
tile royal family Ihould decorate them with thofe honorary titles, of which otherwife 
they are fo jealous. 

The title of grandee, when hereditary, is fo in both males and females, unlefs the pa¬ 
tent formally expreffes the contrary. There ate many houfes in Spain that, by mar¬ 
riages with heireffes to this title, have ten or twelve hats ; which is the vulgar term to 
denote the dignity of grandee of Spain. But the head of thefe houfes has not the 
power of distributing the hats among his children. The right of primogeniture is eftab- 
]ifiled. There are but few families, in which the fecond fon has a title and a grandeefliip 
in his own right. All the eldeft Tons of grandees receive by anticipation, the title oif 
excellence, but not their brothers ; they Amply bear the name of their family, preceded 
by that they received in baptifm, much in the fame manner as in England, where the 
brother of Lord Chatham is called William Pitt; the brother of Lord Holland, Charles 


Fox. 

This diftinaioil inuft not be loft fight of by a ftranger, who does not wifli to be de¬ 
ceived by the vain words count and marquis. There are many grandees of Spain who 
have no other title. There is no mark of extraordinary diilinaion in that of duke. It 
is given according to the pleafare of the fovereign, when he confers the title of grandee, 
even to the fecond clafs, of which there are recent examples; the patent alone is a little 
more expenfive. 
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The title of Prince belonged hitherto exclufively to the heir of the monarchy, AH' 
thofe who were decorated therewith at the court of Spain were foreigners. The Duke 
de la Alcudia, who, on account of the fignature of the treaty of peace between France and 
Spain, was called El Principe de la Pas, is the firft in dance of a King of Spain granting that 
title. Is it the importance of the fervice rendered to his country upon this occafion, which 
earned him this exception ? or, is favour, when at its height, always fecure of it in fpite 
of laws and cuftom ? 

Formerly there was a fort of hierarchy in the order of titled nobility. The Barons 
(which are not to be confounded with the ancient Varrones,) which were met with, and 
are ftill found in Arragon, were of the lowed clafs ; to thefe fucceeded Vifcounts ; then 
Counts and Iaft and chief were Marquifes. Formerly it was requifite to be a Vijcount 
before a perfon could become a Marquis, according to the order of the titles of Caf¬ 
tile. But all thefe diftinftions have now been done away with; and Ample plebeians in 
this century, without any intermediary ftep, have been raifed to the rank of Count and 
Marquis. But much is wanting of all thofe being grandees of Spain who are invefted 
with thefe dignities. Moll of them are no more than what are called titulos , or titles of 
Caftile. Thefe titles prove not an illuftrious race, but the favour of the fovereign, com¬ 
monly the reward of fome important fervice. The King generally grants to him whom 
he thus honours, the liber*y either of applying his title to one of his eftates,. or to his 
family name; fometimes even he adds a denomination which denotes the fervice he 
wifhes to recompenfe. Thus, under Philip V. Admiral Navarro, who commanded the 
Spanilh fquadron at the battle of Toulon, received, gratuitoufly enough-, the title of 
Marquis delaVittoria ; he, who in 1759, efcorted Charles IU. from.Naples to Barce¬ 
lona, that of Marquis del Real Transports ; and more recently, during the laft reign* 
the minifter of the Indies took that of Marquis dela Sonora, from the name of a colony 
in the neighbourhood of the Vermillion Sea, which his zeal and talents had acquired to 
his country by peopling and improving it, and by freeing the whole fettlement from 
the incurfions of the favages; and thus a magiflrate named Carafco received the title of 
Marquis de la Corona, as a recompence for fervices rendered the crown in reclaiming 
certain property in land, of which it had been unjuflly difp^ffeffed; thus fome 
grandees of Spain add to their titles fuch names as call to mind any glorious or impor¬ 
tant tranfaftion in which they have figured. The Duke de Crillon, following this me¬ 
thod, after taking the fortrefs of Mahon, preferved the remembrance of it by adding 
that name to his own : and the Prince of the Peace owes, as we have before mentioned* 
this title to the mo ft important, and poflibly the mod fortunate circumftance of his ad- 
miniftration. Thefe titles have lomewhat of grandeur, fomewhat Roman in their ob- 
jea ; and, and if they depend in tneafure upon the caprice of fortune, they are much lei's 
dependant on favour than the reft. 

The titles of Caftile give to thofe who bear them* and to their wives, the qualification 
of Lordlbip, Vueftra Senoria, by contraction fpoken Uffia. The refufal of this in mat¬ 
ters of ceremony carries with it a mortification j but the greater part are too reafonable 
to require, or even fuffer it from their equals, in the ordinary intercourfe of fociety; 
though their inferiors beftow this honour upon them very lavilhly. ihere are every 
where flatterers, as well as perfons who love to be flattered. But thofe who are more 
particularly exaft in rendering them their due in this refpeft, are fuch as have a right 
to the title of excellency in return, and delight in the gratifying diftin&ion. 

There is a title between this and lordlbip % that of Ufjja Illujlrijfvna (mod illuftrious 
lordlhip,) which is given to archbilhops, bifliops, the principal members of the council 
of the Indies, (catted Camarijlas,) and to the prefident of the two fupreme tribunals, called 
the Chanceries. , 
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The dignity of grandee, as well as the titles of marquis and count of CaChile are not 
only unaccompanied with any pecuniary advantage, but are not even bellowed gratis. 
Thofe who obtain them, unlefs formally difpenfed from it, pay a duty which has been 
received ever fince the reign of Charles V., known by the appellation of Demi- Annates. 

The grandees pay about twenty-five thoufand livres (1,040 !-) This duty is paid as 
often as the title defeeuds, and is more or lefs, according to the greater or lefs diftance 
between him who inherits it, and the peribn from whom it is derived. Befides the duty 
on taking up the title, the grandees annually pay another under the name of lanzas. 
This is the remains and faint image of the military fervice, which the great vaflals of the 
crown formerly performed, by furnifhing a certain number of fpcars. Foreigners, who 
are grandees of Spain, are exempt. 

According to an arrangement mutually agreed to between the courts of Madrid and 
Verfailles, fince the fame family has been in poffeffion of the two thrones, the grandees 
of Spain ranked with the dukes and peers of France. This acknowledgment of equality 
was not obtained without much oppofition on the part of the former. When the ques¬ 
tion was agitated at the beginning of the reign of Philip V., the duke of Arcos, in the 
name of the grandees, remonftrated againft it to that monarch in the ftrongeft terms. 
He afferted, that the grandees could not but be greatly furprifed and offended at finding 
themfelvcs confidered"as on a level with the peers of France. At their own court, faid 
the duke, the grandees fee no one between them and the throne, but the Tons of their 
fovereign, whilft the peers of France mutt give place, firft to the princes of the blood, 
next to the legitimated princes, and laftly even to foreign ones, not only to thofe of Italy 
and Germany, but alfo to thofe who, although defeended from royal families, hold 
places in the fervice of the King of France, fuch as the Dukes of Loraine, de Bouillon, 
and others. 

On the oppofite fide, the grandees in Spain con flit uted the firft order of fubjefts 
immediately after the royal family. He gave in fiances of kings of Spain, and even of 
emperors, who had treated them as equals with the princes of Italy and Germany, arid 
proved that the grandees had always enjoyed the fame honours as the princes defeended 
from fovereigns, when they were not royal; that, when the courts of France and Spain 
had named reprefen t atives, thofe of France were princes of the blood, and thofe of Spain 
grandees; without the leaft difference being made in the refpeft and honours paid to 
each. From all thefe proofs the duke concluded, that the dignity of grandee of Spain 
correfponded with that of the princes of the blood in France, and not with that of the 
peers. 

Thefe arguments were but ill received by Philip, who had contracted at the court of 
his grandfather a tafte for defpotifm. The nnfwer he returned to the duke was, that he 
would do well to go and fignalize his zeal with the army in Flanders. This order was 
obeyed, and the duke, on his return through Paris, was the firft who defdled from the 
pretenfions of which he had been the advocate. He made the firft vifit to the princes 
of the blood, gave them the title of Highne/s, without receiving the fame, and addreffed 
the dukes and peers by the title of Excellence^ wiihout requiring more in return; thus 
the eaufe of the grandees was loft for ever.^ 

Their number rapidly increafed ; their dignity was granted to feveral foreign noble¬ 
men ; and, as all things are duninifhed in value by being multiplied, the grandees have 
become accullomed, by degrees, to fee themfelves confidered as on a level with the 
dukes and peers of France. We are not to fuppofe, however, that the grandees of 
Spain, who derive their dignity from the reign of Charles V., do not think themfelves 
fuperior to others, as in Germany the princes of ancient families efteem themfelves more 
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noble than thofe who were created by Ferdinand II and his fuccefibrs; but this diffe¬ 
rence, fo flattering to vanity in fecret, vanifhcs. from before the eyes of the nation, and 
efpecially from thofe of the fovereign. 

Thefe grandees, pofiefied of high notions of their own dignity, in other refpefts are 
extremely affable and obliging. They are void of that repulfive pride attributed to them 
in Europe. Many of them fubftitute a gentlenefs of manners and goodnefs of heart, 
inflead of that haughty and forbidding dignity, common to the noblemen of other coun¬ 
tries. Not but that they poflefs, if not a motive, at leaf! an excufe for airs of pride, 
in high employments, illuftrious birth, and immenfe fortunes. Indeed with refped to 
the latter, they are fuperior to thofe of the moft opulent at the comt of France, even 
before the Revolution. 

Except thofe of the princes of the blood, there were no fortunes at Verfailtes to- 
be compared to thofe of the Duke of Medina Celt, the Duke of Alba, the Duke 
D’Ofluna, the Count Altamira, or the Duke of Infantado. But their appearance fel- 
dom correfponds with their fortune. They do not ruin themfelves as- in France, in 
country boxes, entertainments and Englifh gardens, and as to the luxury of fplendid 
furnitures, it is unknown: their pomp is more obfcure, but perhaps not lefs expenfive. 
Numerous fets of mules, rich liveries which are difplayed but three or four times a year, 
and a multitude of fervants, are their principal articles of expence. The management 
of their eilates is alfo very coflly to them. They have ftewards, treafnrers, and various 
officers, like petty fovereigns. They keep in their pay, not only the fervants grown old 
in their fervice, but thofe even of their fathers, and the families whence they inherit, 
and even provide for the fubfiffence of their relations. The Duke of Areas, who died 
in j 780, maintained thus three thoufand perfons. This magnificence which difguifes 
itfelf under the veil of charity, appears to have more than one inconvenience j it en¬ 
courages idlenefs and caufes wafle and extravagance, which, while dependants are thus 
multiplied, muff efcape the rnofl careful vigilance. Notwithflandtng all this, there are 
fewer great families ruined in Spain than m rnofl other countries. The fimplicity of 
their manners, their little tafle for habitual oflentation, and the fcarcityof fumptuous 
entertainments, are great fafeguards of their fortunes. But when defirous of imitating 
the example of thofe of other courts, their fplendour is equal to that of the moll bril¬ 
liant. This may be fudged of by the appearance fome have made in foreign countries 
when the dignity of their nation required a difplay of magnificence. 

They have hitherto indeed but little trod the paths of ambition. At the beginning 
of the prefent century, when divided between the two princes who afpired to the throne, 
their pafiions being roufed, they made efforts and dilplayed talents, which were not al¬ 
ways employed in that courfe which fuccefs determined to be the befl, but which proved 
that the latter reigns of the princes of the houfe of Auflria had not benumbed their 
faculties. A kind of Tupinenefe, which has continued half a century, has fucceeded 
to this fermentation ; but in the reign of Charles III. they fhook it off, and proved that 
the rnofl dillinguifhed fubje&s in a nation are not always the rnofl ufelefs. They em¬ 
braced with eagernefs the profefiion of arms, whfch in fact offered but few temptations, 
and which in Spain is more full of conflraint for courtiers than it was in France. 

At this moment, among eighty lieutenants general which there are, are twenty gran¬ 
dees ; and General Count de la Union, who after feveral defeats perifhed glorioufly on 
the field of battle, fighting againft us, was one of their order. In the political depart¬ 
ment they had in the time of Charles III., more than one dillinguifhed flatelinan to boafl 
of, a Count D’Aranda, yet regretted j Count Fernan Nunez, whom death ravifhed a t 
the inftant he was about to retain among us 5 a Duke de Villahermofa, &c. &c. 
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Some years pad the Duke D’Oftuna was nominated ambaffador to the court of Vien¬ 
na, and the Duke del Pargue to Peterlburg, but did not proceed to their diftinations: 
at prefent no more than thele grandees are employed beyond the frontiers; the Count 
de Cumpo Alanzo, as ambaffador at Ufbon; the Prince of Cartel Franco at Vienna, 
and the Duke de Trias at London ; the firft of thefe however, has been elevated to the 
grandeelhip but lately, and the fecond is a Neapolitan nobleman *. 

None are however occupied with any diplomatic miffiun at thisinftant, acircumflance 
which has not happened before fince the beginning of the laft century, as up to the 
period of the Revolution Spain was conftantly reprefented at Verfaiiles by a grandee. 

- It appears for a long time back to have been the fecret practice of this court never to 
grant fituations to her grandees which might put any great power in their hands, and 
from this practice (he has fwerved only upon very particular occafions. For example it 
has fcarcely ever happened that one of thole American vice-royalties which for pomp, 
homage, and authority, are on a par with real fovereignties for the time, and equal 
by the means whether legal or illegal, of acquiring wealth to the inoft lucrative offices 
of the revenue; it has, I fay, fcarcely ever happened that an appointment of this impor¬ 
tance has ever been confided to a grandee; either on account of the jealoufy of the mo¬ 
narch who may dread fo great an accumulation of title in one perfon, or becaufe he would 
fee with regret the abfence of any, whole prefence added brilliancy to the fplendour of 
his throne. 

The body of the grandees fumilhes at prefcnt but few members to the church, the 
dignities of which are not, as in many other catholic kingdoms of Europe, engrofl'ed by 
a few individuals of the principal nobility. The only dignity with which any of them 
is at prefent inverted, is that of patriarch of the Indies, who at the court of Spain per¬ 
forms the functions of grand almoner f. He who holds this place is conftantly in wait¬ 
ing near the perfon of the fovereign. No other grandees, except thole in actual fervice, 
are near the monarch j the remainder have their fixed rcfidence at Madrid, whence they 
are abfent but for a rtiort time to pay their court . A few refide in the capitals of the 
provinces; but I know none who habitually refide on their eftates. 

The dignity of grandee is not diflinguilhed by any exterior infignia. Thofe of its 
order who are gentlemen of the chamber wear a golden key the fame as the reft. There 
are fix orders of knighthood in Spain, befides the order of Malta} but not one to which 
the grandees have an exclufive right. The moft diftinguifbed is the order of the golden 
fleece, founded by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, and which the court of Vienna 
continues to confer in concurrence with that of Madrid, although the former had re¬ 
nounced this prerogative, by the treaty which terminated the great quarrel between 
Philip V. and the archduke. The number of knights of the golden fleece is very li¬ 
mited in Spain. In no other order of Europe has the pride of nobility been more 
fcrupulous} it is only lately that this decoration lias been granted to feme minifters of 
ftate who were not of an iliuftrious family. 

There are alfo f <ur othep military orders, founded at the time of the crufades; and 
fince the lime of Ferdinand the Catholic, the king has been grand matter of them all. 
They are thofe of Santiago, Ca/atrava , Monteza, and Alcantara. The three firft are 
diftinguilhed by a red ribbon, and tite laft by a green one. Thefe four orders have 

* Up to the period of the Revolution, the embsffy to France was always filled by a grandee who was gene- 
rally admitted into tlie order tof the Holy Ghoit. 

f The patriarchate of the Indies and grand ahnonerfhip of the court has been veiled for fome years m 
Cardinal Sentmanat, a descendant of that Marquis d^Caftel dos Rios ambalTador at the court of Louis 
XlV.j at the tune oF the arrival of the will of Charles II v the firft grandee created by Philip V. 
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commanderies, which are conferred by the king. Sant lago has eighty-feven, the richeft 
of which is reckoned to be worth 200,000 rials a year; Calatrava fifty five, one of 
which is valued at 358,000 riais annually. Montoza has but thirteen and Alcantara 
thirty-feven, the commanderies of the two latter orders are the lead confiderable of 
the whole. They were for a long time given to every clafs of perfons, provided they 
could bring the requifite proofs. Charles flL recalled them to the fpirit of their firlt 
inftitution, and reftri&ed the grant of them to military men. Upon this an honourable 
diflindtion for the reft of the fubje&s was wanting. This he fupplied in 17 -1 by creat¬ 
ing a fifth order, which bears his name, and is dedicated to the conception of the virgin . 
It is compofed of two claffes: that of the great croffes and fimple knights. The great 
croffes wear the great ribband of the order, Iky-blue, edged with white. On days of 
ceremony they are clothed in a long mantle of thefe two colours, and wear a collar upon 
which are alternatively difplayed the arms of Caftile and the king’s cypher. 

The number of the great croffes fhould be limited to fixty, according to the flatutes 
of the order; it confifts at prefent of eighty three including the primes of the royal 
family and fome foreigners. When the order was firft eftablifhed the members were 
chofen from among the grandees, except two of the great officers, of the order. A 
(hort time afterwards the king made an exception to this rule, in favour of his marine 
inmifier, the marquis of Caftejen. This exception was afterwards extended: thougn 
the order is (till confined to the molt eminent perfonages of the kingdom, fuch as the 
mini Iters and fome general officers, di fling uilhed either by their zeal or fervices. 

The fimple knights were two hundred in number, each enjoying a penfion of four 
thoufand rials (about forty pounds). A few years fmce the king bellowed this leffer order 
upon fome perfons in France, not included in the two hundred. On their account they 
departed from the (latute which rendered this order incompatible with all others, by 
permitting it to be affociated with the crofs of St. JLouis. 

In addition to the orders for men, the queen in 1792 inftituted one which bears her 
name Maria Luifa in favour of the fair fex; it confifts of fixty ladies, principally 
grandees. In the (election of its firfl members favour alone appears to have pre¬ 
dominated. 

Proofs of nobility are neceffary to qualify for the final! order of Charles III, as well 
as the four military ones; but from the facility with which it is obtained one is led to 
doubt this; although no great efforts of intrigue are requifite to elude this law; as no¬ 
bility in molt of the provinces of Spain, is not difficult to eftablilh. And it is fufficient 
that he who afpires to this diftinftion prove himfelf, and his anceftors, to have lived 
nobly, without-having exercifed any of the final! number of profeffions, which law and 
prejudice declare to be vile; he is then reputed a gentleman by defcent; hidalgo ; for 
in Spain nobility by creation is unknown. Some humourifts have obferved, that there 
are whole provinces of which all the inhabitants are gentlemen; nor is this any great 
exaggeration. Philip V. ennobled all the Bifcayans. All the Afturians are believed to 
be defcended from the ancient Goths, who took refuge in the mountains of Afluria, 
and were never fubje&ed by the Moors, and are reputed noble on account of this 
honourable origin. But there cannot be a more glaring abfurdity than to imagine that 
two or three hundred thoufand men who fettled fome centuries ago in a fraall province, 
are all noble in the ftri< 3 : meaning of the word. If all men were of the fame height, 
the words giant and dwarf would be obliterated from the dictionary. Nobility neceifa- 
rily fuppofes a more numerous clafs, who are lefs noble, not it is true of that defcription, 
condemned in fome places by abfurd laws to a fpecies of abafement, but obfcure inha¬ 
bitants inferior to a fmall member in credit and con It deration. Thus, in fact, there are 
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in Bifcay and Arturia, as in other parts of Europe, diftinguiflied families, in the opinion 
of the public, who have made a great figure in the diftrifl; in which they refiide, either 
by their opulence, or the places they have held ; and whatever may be the pretenfions 
of obfcure neighbouring families, the former affedt a pre-eminence, which thefe ac¬ 
knowledge by their homage: this, however, prevents not the latter from cherilhing 
ideas of grandeur, which preferve in their mind a noble pride undoubtedly preferable 
to the chimerical nobility of blood r fo that if by feme fortunate circutn fiance they ob¬ 
tain fome employment lefs obfcure than their birth, they confider that they have only 
regained their proper ftation, and are lefs infolent and vain than* mod up darts in other 
countries. 

I have more than once remarked this diftmgmfhing charadterirtic, even in the lowed 
ranks of the Adurians and the Bifcayans, They have, in their appearance, fomething 
more haughty, and are much lefs humble in their fubmiffion. They are not awed either 
by titles or riches. A man in place is in their eyes a fortunate man, who obtains a prize 
in the royal lottery, in which they all have a ticket* and may win in their turn ; and 
this prejudice, ridiculous as it may feem, keeps them on their guard agalnft meannefs, 
and even againft degrading crimes. This reflection is more or lefs applicable to all the 
other provinces of Spain, where hidalgos are more numerous, and where the members 
of the third clafs (pefl arcs') are diftingmihed from them by no humiliating fubjedtion j; 
fo that nobility here excites lef§ envy, and a defire of throwing off its yoke would lefe 
eafily than in other places adt as an incentive to general infurredlion, 

Notwithftanding thofe imperceptible gradations, which in Spain feparate nobility 
from the inferior ranks, the proofs required in certain cafes are clofely examined ; but 
there, as well as in other countries, money and intereft procure genealogifts who are 
not over fcrupulous. A refleflioh, applicable to every nation, may be made with re- 
fpedt to the nobility of Spain, which is, that the lefs a monarch is limited, the more ar¬ 
bitrary are thefe diftindUans, and the more irregular the gradations. Defpots, even 
thofe the lead tyrannical, prefer or neglect their fubjeCis according to their caprices*. 
Unlimited monarchs exercife this kind of influence in a greater or lefs degree and 
there are few dates in which thefovereign authority is lefs circumferibed than in Spain, 

Under the ancient form of government it was more confined ; but it has changed by 
degrees, and without exciting- commotion. The intermediate ranks fcarcely exilt in 
name. The fupreme councils, particularly that of CafHle, which is the chief, have fre¬ 
quently tendered remonftrances, where they have apprehended that the meafures of the 
crown would be difaftrous, or have deemed them in oppofition to the laws; but all the 
members of the councils are nominated by the king, and may be difplaced at pleafure. 
It is from him alone that they look for advancement in the civil career;, and as the 
infeription of the royal orders, which relate to their different departments, is made in* 
their different regifiers without any legal power of avoiding it on their part, being in 
fadt a mere matter of form ; it does not appear that they poffefs even that power which* 
was veiled in the ancient parliaments of France, of tacitly refitting the will of the.^ 
fovereign. 

Chap. V.— Remains of the Cortes.—Council of State.—Striftureson Mr. $ Aranda? 

Mn Florida Blanca , and the prefeni Miniflers. — Offices. 

THE Cortes was the only dam which could arreft the progrefs of defpotifm. The 
hiftory of Spain fufficiently proves how great an influence this fpecies of ftates general 
had in the mod important affairs of government; but for a long time paft, they have 

not 
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not been aflembled, except for the fake of form ; and the fovereigns, without violence, 
w ithout formally reje&ing their intervention* have found means to elude their authority# 
They render them however an homage in mockery, when they promulgate ordinances 
irom the throne under the name of pragmatic, the preambles of which ftate that tin r 
claim the fame rcfpeci as if they had been fubljhed in the affembly of the Cortes ; which are 
never convoked except at the acceilion of a new fovereign to the throne, to administer 
to him an oath in the name of the nation, and fwear fidelity. On this occafion, letters 
of convocation are fent to all the grandees, to all titled perfons of Caflile, to all the pre¬ 
lates, and to every city which has a right to fend deputies to the Cortes* The two firft 
claffes reprefent the nobility ; the priefts, the body of the clergy, and the cities which 
depute one of their magifirates, reprefent the people* 

The laPc time that the Cortes was aflembled was in 1789, at the coronation of the 
reigning fovereign* Its feflion was continued for three months, the Count de Campo- 
manes acting as prefident, who on this occafion received the title of governor of the 
council of Caflile, the functions of which office he had exercifed alone for feveral years 
before* The Cortes werecompofed of at mofl a hundred perfons ; for it is not every 
province of Spain that fends deputies to them* Gallicia has her own feparate. That 
part of Old Caflile known by the name of Montanas de Sant Ander , is rep refen ted by 
the city of Burgos, which disputes the precedency, at the afifembly of the Cortes, with 
Toledo* Navarre, the lordfhip of Bifcay, and Gurpufcoa, have their particular Hates* 
and thefe different provinces take an oath to the new fovereign by means of deputies, 
which for that purpofe they difpatch to court. 

This national aGembly, how r ever unfhapen, and incomplete it be, at one indant feemed 
to feel its authority, and was on the point of manifefting it- Already had fome intrepid 
orators prepared themfelves toexprefs their grievances, and to point out the mofl into¬ 
lerable ; (it might have been the fignal of a revolution); when the court anticipated the 
intention, as if it forefaw what was about to happen in France ; and civilly difinifled the 
Cortes, who patiently difperfed. 

Except thefe convocations, of which there have been but three in the prefent century, 
and which only gave room for vain formalities, recolie&ion, and regret, the Cortes of the 
whole kingdom have notbtfen aflembled fince 1713, w hen Phillip V. convoked them to 
give their approbation to the pragmatic fandion, which changed the order of fucceffion 
to the throne. 

It is well known that by a law, of which it would be as difficult perhaps to indicate 
the real origin, as that of our pretended Salic law, women afeended the SpaniOi throne 
in cafe of proximity of blood. This mode of fucceffion is known under the defignation 
of CajUIiaro or Cognato^ in oppofition to that called Agnate , which excludes females en¬ 
tirely. Philip V*, being defirousof affimilating in meafure the courfe of fucceffion in 
Spain, with that of the country which gave him birth, in fpite of his predile£lion for de- 
Ipotic refolutions, conceived it would be wife to obtain the confent of the Cortes towards 
fanSioning this refolution. He was in paffeffion of great authority; in a twelve years’ 
war he had effected the fubjugation of his kingdom ; he faw all Spain unequally divided 
between fubjedts devoted to him, who could have no motive for refinance to his will, 
and difeontented fubjedts that he had effectually curbed. He relied therefore upon the 
docility of the? Cortes, and was not disappointed. They acknowledged, and adopted the 
new order of fucceffion, which calls to the throne the male heirs, to the exclufion of the 
female, however near the confanguinity ; who cannot accede to it*, but in cafe of the total 
abfenee of any mafe defeendant from the reigning family. There is however fomething 
more abfoluie than the authority of the mofl defpotic monarchs j I mean public opinion, 
* and 
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and the indelible predilection of a people to its antient laws and cultoms. An attach- 
ment to the old mode of fucceftion ftill exifts in the hearts of the greater part of the 
Spanifb nation* and it is more than probable, if once a queftion were to arife which might 
Lave to be decided either according to this ancient law 5 or the pragmatic fanftion of i 713, 
It would not be determined in a peaceable manner. Happily for Spain fhispoffible por¬ 
tion is not likely foon to occur, fmee among the fix children of his Majefty there are 
three males. In the time of my firffc vifit to Spain, there was a period when this deli¬ 
cate queftion without being eonfidered an idle one, was much under difcuffion ; tbi$ 
was, when the prefent King, then Prince of Afturias, faw tnoft of his male children fall 
off in their infancy, and was threatened with having no progeny but what were female. 
In cafe of the realization of this apprehenftnn, the CaLilian order of fucceflion would 
have nominated to the throne the eldeft of the Infantas, while the pragmatic regulation 
of 1713 would have pointed to one of the two brothers of the King, or their male de- 
defendants, and Europe might again have been enfanguioed for the purpofeof deciding 
the difpute. 

But let us return to the Cortes, and fee what remains of their authority. They are 
ftill confulted, for the fake of form, in certain cafes, when for example it is in agitation 
to grant letters of naturalization to a ih anger, but then the members of which they are 
compofed correfpond with each other, without affembling. A faint image of them, 
however, remains in an. affembly, which conftantly refides at Madrid, under the name of 
Diputados dc los Reynas (deputies of the kingdoms.) At their breaking up in 1713, it 
was regulated, that they fhould be reprefented by a permanent committee, whofc office it 
fhould be to watch over the adminiftration of that part of the taxes, known by the name 
of Millones, and which had been granted in the reign of Philip II. with the formal con- 
fentof the Cortes, upon certain conditions, which the monarch fwore to obferve, and to 
watch the performance of which the committee of Diputados was appointed. The Cortes 
alfo authorized it to ibperintend the difpofal of the Millones . But in the year 1718, 
the Cardinal Alberoni, whofe ardent and imperious mind difdamedall reftrainr, tranf- 
ferred it to the hands of the fovereign. From that time the committee held no more of 
the ftate revenues than the fmall portion neeeffary to pay the falaries and defray the ex- 
pences of the members. Thefe are eight in number, and are chofen in the following 
manner: 

But firtl it will be proper to obferve, that the dlvifion of Spain into kingdoms and 
provinces, filch as Gullicia, the Afturias, the kingdom of Xeon, the kingdom of Va- 
lentia, Andalufia, &c., as deferibed in maps and geographical treatifes made out of the 
peninfula, are fcarcely known in practice. Spain prefents as ftrange and even a more 
complicated medley, than what France did previous to the Revolution. 

The three provinces of Bifcay, Navarre under the title of kingdom, and the Afturias 
as a principality, form feparate ftates, which are without cuftom houfes, intendants and 
almcft every thing pertaining to fifeal fway. The reft of the monarchy* fubject to its au¬ 
thority, is divided into twenty-two provinces belonging to the crown of Caftile, and 
four belonging to that of Arragon. Thefe twenty-fix provinces dlifer materially in ex¬ 
tent ; for example, all Catalonia which pertains to Arragon forms but one province, 
while in Caftile feme are no more than three or four leagues fquare; each has its fepa- 
rate intendant, and may be compared to our generalities. 

The twenty-two provinces of ihe crown of Cdjiile are the kingdom of Ga//ida,the provinces 
of Burgos, Leon , Zamora , Salamanca , FJlremadura , Palemta , Valladolid, Segovia, Avilas, 
Toro , Toledo, La Mancha, Murcia , Guadalajara, Cuenca, Soria , Madrid , and laftly 
Andalujia, which comprizes four provinces ftill defigoated as kingdoms ; a name which 
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they bore in the time of the government of the Moors, that is to fay, Seville, Cordova 
Jaen, and Grenada. 

The four provinces of the crown of Jrragon, are the kingdom of Arragon, that of Valeo- 
the principality of Catalonia , and the kingdom of Majorca. 

1 his is not the only divilion by a great many. Spain is divided into thirteen military 
governments, twelve of which have chiefs, who bear the title of Captains General of 
Provinces ; the commandant of Navarre alone having that of Viceroy. It is moreover 
divided into diocefes, which have different boundaries to what the provinces have} and 
into judiciary partitions which we fliall notice as we proceed. 

But the principal of all thefe divifions, no twit h (landing it does not comprize the 
whole monarchy, that which the greater part of the ads of government are to have effed 
upon, is the divifion which partitions Spain into the provinces of the croton of Cajlile, and 
thofe of the crown of Arragon. Two parts of the monarchy which differ from each other 
as well with refped to the adminiftration, as the fpecies and colledion of taxes ; a dif- 
tindion which had its origin at the time when Calliie and Arragon were united by the 
marriage of Ifabella and Ferdinand the Catholic. 

Los Diputados le los Reynos, weak remnants of the Cortes, are chofen according to this 
divifion. All the provinces of Caftile unite to name fix ; Catalonia and Majorca one % 
and the regencies of Valencia and Arragon eled the eighth. Thefe deputies fit but for 
fix years, at the end of which a new nomination takes place. As a relid of their an¬ 
cient rights, they ftill retain the privilege of being, by virtue of their.places, members of 
the council of Finance, by which the fovereign communicates to the nation the neceffity 
of levying any new tax ; and the approbation they are fuppofed to give to the royal will 
is a fhadow of that confent of the Cortes, without which taxes could not formerly be aug¬ 
mented. But it is eafy to preceive how feeble this rampart of liberty mull be, which is 
only formed of a ftnall number of citizens, who poffefs but little real power, are under 
the controul of government from which they exped favours and preferments, and who, 
after all, reprefent only a part of the nation. 

f- The provinces of Bifcay and Navarre, which hold affemblies and have particular pri¬ 
vileges, fend alfo, on feme occalions, their deputies to the throne, but they form no 
part of the Diputados de los Reynos, and their confi.ituents fix atpleafure the objed and 
duration of their temporary million. 

We may perceive from this fketch how little the fovereign authority is limited in Spain. 
The councils are the organs of his will, and at the fame time the depofitary of the laws 
which emanate therefrom ; his minifters are the agents of it. For a great part of the 
late century they have been the only perfons conneded. The King is habitually clofeted 
with each of them feparately. In any knotty cafe they are affembled in a Junta, in order 
that he may obtain their coliedive opinion. Up to 1718, their authority was counter¬ 
balanced by the cpuncil of ftate, but the ambitious Cardinal Alberoni,' at that epoch, 
thought fit to releafe himfelf from its interference. The council of ftate continued to 
be the rnoft honourable corps in the nation but ceafed to affemble. The place of coun- 
fellor of ftate is now only honorary, with a confiderable falary annexed to it, and fur- 
nifties the fovereign with the means of rewarding thofe of his fubjeds who have deferved 
well of the ftate. The various offices of adminiftration generally lead to this appoint¬ 
ment at the end of a few years. 

But in the month of February 1792, a few days after my arrival at Aranjuez, Count 
de Florida Blanca, who had drawn on himfelf the difpleafure of the queen, and who had 
either the boidnefs, or impolicy to flight the young Duke de la Alcudia, whofe credit 
with the royal couple was every day augmenting, Florida Blanca whole thoughtlefs 
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audacity was about to plunge his country into a war which had no motive, and was 
wanting even of a fpecious pretext in the midftof the mod perfect fecurity as he con¬ 
ceived, was difmiffed to make room for Monfieur D* Aranda, who was as little prepared 
for this return of favour* He was made prime mini tier* and fpite of his long experience 
he did not look upon himfelf as pofleffed fingly of a fufficient ability to hipport the 
weight of the adminiftration in fuch a critical juncture, and eonfequemly urged the ne- 
ceflity of having recourfe to a council of hate, which was immediately affembled, and of 
which he was made the prefident. Not with landing thefe wife precautions, Monfieur 
D* Aranda was blamed for having accepted the adminifiration, for relying upon an ap* 
parent favour of the inftability of which the leaff infight into what was palling at court 
mull have fatisfied him* His friends would have deemed him much more honoured by 
a. noble refufal, than in the acceptance of a fituation, the fplendor of which could yield 
no addition to his fame* His enemies, his rivals, the minifters of the powers, who had 
already fecretly conlpired again ft France, which he was fuppofed to favour, already pre¬ 
dicted his fudden fall, and no doubt gave their affiftance towards it. For my part I who 
look for nothing, who Fear nothing, from one fide or the other, who for the feven 
months of his ad mini ft ration was continually near his perfon, I ntuft fay, that preferving 
at all times a dignity frequently bordering on ftiffnels, he employed his means at this 
time in keeping the fcourge of war at diftaiice from his country, and that I cannot hold 
opinion with thofe who conceive that this laft fcene of his political life has diniiniflted 
his pretenfions to general efteem. 

Succeeded in the month of O&ober by the Duke of Alcudia, under pretence that 
his great age rendered it neceffary he fhould take repofe, he fupported this mortification 
with the ferenity of a philofopher. He preferved the title of prefident of the council of 
ftate, and filled the functions of it, until having expreffed himfelf at one of the fittings 
of this council with that rigid franknefs which is peculiar to him, on the fubjed of the 
war with France, and which certainly fhould have met with an apology in his ex¬ 
perience, he was exiled to Jain, a city of Andalufia. On the return of peace the king, 
banifliing him for ever fo a diftance of thirty leagues front his coaft, and capital, per¬ 
mitted him to withdraw to his eftates in Arragon. 

At this moment the council of ftate is compofed of thirty-two members, thirteen of 
which are a diftance from Madrid upon different accounts, there are eleven other indi¬ 
viduals of diftindion, for the rnoft part abfent, who without being admitted to the coun¬ 
cil, are coiifidered as honorary members ; the value of which is little more than entitling 
them to be qualified your excellency. 

The title of councillor of ftate, now but an honorary appellation even for thofe who 
poffefs it in its plentitude, is the moft diftinguifhed recompence or rather favour, which 
the king of Spain can confer. It is the reward of perfonal merit, of long fervice in a 
political career, or in fome important branches of adminiftration : forfonte years back 
it is an appendage to the offices of minifters of ftate. The adminiftration is divided into 
fix principal departments. 

1. The minijler of foreign affairs is the directing minifter, and receives, as a mark of 
diftindion, the title of fecretary of ftate. 

2. The minijler of war has but a circumfcribed authority. He is prefident of the 
council of war, which is rather a tribunal than a board of adminiftration; but the in- 
fpedors of the infantry, and thofe of the cavalry, dragoons, and provincial regiments, 
•draw up a Abatement of whatever relates to the corps of which they have the diredion, 
and the minifter at war has only to p refen t the memorials they give in to the king. 
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5. T he minifler of the navy has no aifociates. The chiefs of the three departments, and 
the infpe&ors of the navy are named by the king on the reprefentation of the minifler; 
the naval ordinances prepared by him require only the fanction of the fovereign. 

4 . The minfler of finance Ihould properly be under the iul'peclion of the fuperinten- 
dant-general of that department ; but thefe two offices were fome time fince united, on 
account of the reparation of them multiplying without neceffity the fprings of govern¬ 
ment. Charles 111. had three miniflers of finance : Squilfaci, difgraced to fatisfy the 
nation.; Mufquiez and Lenma, who maintained their fituations for life. No one will 
prefume to affirm that the finance department was well managed during their adminiflra- 
tion; but would their having an infpe&or over them have caufed them to be.better ma¬ 
naged ? The council of finance oppofes frequently but a weak barrier to the a£ls of the 
minifler of that department. The prefid ent of this council for a long time was the 
mini ft er h imfe lf.. An uncle of the prince of the peace at prefent holds the fituation. 

5. The minifler of the Indies had the moil extenfive department in all the monarchy 
for in him was centered the civil, military, ecclefiaflical, and financial government of 
Spanifh America ; and it may be faid, that in the whole political world there has never 
been a minifler whofe power was fit extenfive, fince it comprehended the whole of that 
immenfe country which, from the north of California, flretches to the (freights of Ma¬ 
gellan. The authority of this minifler was curbed only by the intervention of the 
council of the Indies; but for forne years back the prefidency of that council has been 
joined to the fituation of minifler for the Indies. Charles IV., in fullering a council to 
exill whofe eflablifhment is as ancient as the conquefl of America, has divided the mi- 
niftry for the Indies among the five other miniflers. The largefl portion of this divifion 
has fallen to the lot of the minifler of favour and jufiice. 

6. The department of the minifler of favour and jufiice compriies what relates to ju¬ 
diciary and ecclefiaitical affairs, as well in Spain as in the Indies; but his authority is cir- 
cumfcribed by the great chamber (Camara') of the council of Caflile in Eur&pe, and by 
the council for the Indies in what regards America. In 1796 there were no more than 
five miniflers, the miniflry for foreign affairs being filled by Don Manuel de Godoy, 
who in 1792 was created Duke de la Alcudia, and who after terminating a war which 
he entered into no doubt with great rein fiance, received the name which above all 
others is glorious to a minifler, that of the Prince of the Peace. I have known him inti¬ 
mately, and have oblcrved his conduct on critical occafions. I fliall neither be his cenfor 
nor apologift; all that l fhall fay of him is, that hitlory furnifhes few examples of fo 
much good fortune, and that fo rapidly attained : his fuccefs no doubt creates envy; 
however, few are difpleafed with it, fince he fupports his flation with dignity, and fitews, 
by the ufe he makes of the favour he enjoys, that he is not altogether unworthy of it. 

In his perfon is concentered almoft every dignity in Spain. He is a knight of the 
grand order of Charles III., as well as of the golden fleece; he is a grandee of the firlt 
clafs; he enjoys the title of prince, which no nobleman of Spanifh extraction ever bore 
before him; in addition to thefe, he is prime minifler, a councillor of flate, captain- 
general of the armies, infpeftor and chief of four companies of gardes du corps , &e. &c. 
and pofieffes (the fource of all thefe favours) the particular efleem of the king and queen. 
To fum up all, nature, in unifon with fortune to blefs-him with every qualification which 
can entitle him to claims on happinefs, has endowed him with a captivating exterior, and 
what is of greater value, a found mind, and a good and benevolent heart *, 

In 

• In 179?. the French government conceived it had right to complain of him, and employed its influ¬ 
ence at the Spanifh court to drive him from the miuiitry for foreign affairs ; but it could not eft range him 
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In i -gfg the admhitftmtkn of finance was in the hands of Don Diego QardoquL He had 
been diipatched from Bilboa, where he had a houfe of bufinefs in jySt, as charge 
<P affaires* to the United States on the part of Spain. He was afterwards appointed 
con hi I* general in England, and then fueceeded Lezena, who died, in the adminiftration 
of finance. He began his career with favourable aufpices, having to fuccced a man 
who had rendered himfelf fo odious to the people, that it was with difficulty his remains 
could be carried in quiet to the tomb. Some addrefs not with (landing was requifite ta 
M. Gardoqm to maintain his ground, furrounded as he was by the embarraAments into 
which his department had fallen ; and fome courage to fupport the burthen of the war 
in which Spain was engaged with France, After having conducted the veflel of finance, 
for the fpace of fix years, with more good fortune than capacity, through the dangerous, 
navigation which it had to pafs, he was nominated ambaffador to Turin ; M. de Varela 
fueceeded him, who, recently promoted to the mini (try of marine, had evinced greater 
aptitude for financial matters than for military affairs* 

They both died fhortly after; and at prefen c the mini ft ry of finance is in the hands of 
Don Michael Cayetano, This nobleman had filled the poft of adminiflrator of the 
little ifland Ivica, one of the Baleares, for feveral years, and had vivified it by eftablifli- 
merits which manifefted at the fame time his wifdom, and his attachment to regula¬ 
rity. On his return he was recommended to the prince of the peace, by the Dutch 
ambaffador Waikenaer, a man of fenfe, and an eminent judge of merit of different de¬ 
scriptions. The account he gave of his little adminiftration, the warmth with which he 
difclofed the plans of amelioration which he had conceived, made him be efteemed ca¬ 
pable of employing his-abilities in a much wider field ; he was raifed to the ftation of 
minlfter of finance ; a vcrfe has been applied to him, which I am at a lofs to determine 
whether the offspring of envy or rigid juftice, 

iL Who thines within hia proper fphere* 

Promoted 13 no more a 

In 1793 M. de Valdez was minifier of the navy , and had managed his department 
with loyalty and wifdora from the period of the death of Gaftejon. The court and the. 
nation would yet have been better fatisfied with him, if during the war with France be 
had joined to thefe good qualities that adtivity which circumftances exacted. On the con- 
clufion of peace he obtained what for a long time he had been defirous of, an allowance- 
to refign, and was fueceeded by Don Pedro Valera , who had acquired confiderable ex¬ 
perience in the adminiftrative department. of the navy : he found that great neglect had 
oxifted in this office, and on his iucceffion purfued his plan of repairs with a circuits 
JpedjEpn bordering on flownefs. His promotion to the mimftry of the navy did not 
meet with general fuffrage, and fhortly his conduct difgufted many of the moll diftin- 
gui filed perfons in the navy ; a dangerous matter at the eve of a new maritime war : he 
was therefore removed to the head of the department of finance, and Don Juan de Lan - 
gara took the admmiftration of the navy. This admiral, notwithstanding the fpecies of 
disfavour into which he had fallen, from the famous check which a Spanifh/quadron 
under his command met with in 1780, had acquired the efteem of the public by his ta¬ 
lents and his loyalty. At that time he commanded the fquadron at Cadiz ; it was not 
long, however, that he maintained this appointment, to which he had been called by the 

the royal favour, which He inceffandy enjoyed. It may, on the contrary, be affirmed that thefe attempts 
fo far imm injuring him, but ferved to enhance his credit, although lefs openly /hewn * he is, in faijfeJ, the 
prime mini (ter, and snvifibly the chief of every department. He has been fueceeded in the office for foreign 
affairs by^three other mini iters, of whom we /hall fpeak as we proceed. 
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voice of the nation. At prefent he is captain-general of the navy, and councillor of 
Hate, and lives peaceably at Madrid, in poffeflion of that efleem he has fo well earned. 

After his refignation, the miniftry which he left vacant was given ad interim to Don 
Jut onto Caballero. But at the beginning of this year an admiral generally efteemed, 
Don Domingo Grande liana, was appointed mini Her of the navy. 

The adminiflration of the war department, after the death of Lerena , was entrufted to 
Count Campo Alange, who retained it up to the conclufion of peace with France ; he was 
then named ambaffador to Vienna, and is now gone in that capacity to Lifbon. His 
fucceffor as war minifter was Don Miguel JFofeph de Aranza, a foldier of diftinguifhed 
merit, who, after being employed in foreign negociations, had filled the intendancy of 
the kingdom of Valencia with general approbation. Soon after he made way for Don 
Juan Mamtel Alvares, the uncle of the prince of the peace, and was fent as viceroy to 
Mexico, then in rather critical circumftances, which were not however above his capa¬ 
city. A fort of fatality rapidly fnatched him from this deflination, and he now lives 
retired, but not in difgrace, at Madrid, and is a councillor of hate. He has recently 
been pointed at as a fit perfon to be employed on fome important million. 

Don Juan Manuel Ahares did not long retain the war department ; he as well has 
taken his place in the council of ftate. His fuccellbr ad interim was the fame Don Jofepb 
Antonio Caballero , already employed in the departments of favour and juftice, and the 
navy, who thus was for a time the minifter, with the moft upon his hands of any in Eu¬ 
rope, and who, if competent to the duties he had to fulfil, muft at the fame time have 
been one of the moft Ikilful. 

The adminiflration of favour and juftice, which was the allotment in 1792 of Don Pedrt 
A kuna, a friend of the Duke de la Alcudia, paffed afterwards to Don Eugenio de Lagmw, 
.an enlightened, and at the fame time a modeft man, for a long time at the head of the 
office for foreign affairs; and who, when that department was rather prematurely con¬ 
fided to the Duke de la Alcudia, aflifted the young minifter, by imparting the fruits of 
his long experience. He did not long retain the office of minifter of favour and juftice, 
which perhaps required a man of greater aaivity, but fought for the otium cum dignilate 
in the council of ftate, and died fhortly after. 

His immediate fucceffor is one of the moft enlightened men in Spain, one of the moft 
perfect phiiofophers I have ever met with, DonGafpard Melchior de Jovelianos, a perfon 
who at the clofe of my lafl edition I had pointed out as one among the men of merit who 
languifhed in oblivion. It is pretended that the hopes formed of him have not been 
realized. But may not this be the language of envy, or at Ieaft of thofe enemies among 
a certain clafs of men, which will yet be formidable to Spain for a length of time to 
come, and whom the pbilofophical intrepidity with which he has oppofed certain abufes 
has rendered inveterate againft him ? However it may be, the difgrace of M. de Jovel¬ 
ianos was as fudden as that juftice which called him from his ftate of inaction has been 
tardy in his operation. He is retired to his province, where he cultivates literature and 
.the ufeftil Icieoces. 

He was replaced by the fame Don Jofepb Antonio Caballero , of whom we have before 
fpoken, and who thus had at once three important employments, being minifter of fa¬ 
vour and juftice forconftancy, war minifter ad interim, and minifter for naval affairs, the 
functions of which office he attended to up to the ^period of the recent nomination of 
admiral Grande liana. 

At prefent (May 1802) there are four mipifters in Spain. Don Fedro Cevallos, for 
foreign affairs; Don Miguel Cayetano Safer, for finances; Don Jofepb Antonio Caballero , 
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for the department of favour and juftice, as well as that of war; and Don Domingo Gran - 
dcllana, for naval affairs. 

The {lability of the miniftry under Charles III. was one of the moll remarkable cir- 
cumftances of the Spanifh government. When this fovereign had once given his confi¬ 
dence to a minifter, incapacity, misfortune, nothing caufed him to withdraw it. His 
minifters were consequently almofl certain of retaining their employments for life ; and 
this certainty, valuable upon many accounts, was not the lefs a fpur to their aftivity. If 
it left them a wide field for the plans which they formed, it fecured them impunity for 
prevarication, and afforded time for abufes to take deep root. Under the prefent go¬ 
vernment, has not the other extreme been rather too much followed ? The chief admi- 
niftration in the year 1792 alone haspaffed into no lefs than three hands, and I had to 
treat with three fucceflive minifters of different character and opinions, upon the nioft 
knotty points. 

Five years after, the adminift ration of foreign affairs was entrufted to Don Francifco 
Saavedra, with the public voice in his favour, to which I ventured to join my recom¬ 
mendation. Bad health was either the caufe or the pretext of his premature retirement. 
He was fucceeded ad interim by a young man who, after difplaying fome genius abroad 
in a political capacity, was made chief of the office for foreign affairs. Don Louis Mai- 
cano de Urgueya, who quickly became a great favourite, but this favour it appears was 
mifplaced. Public difgrace became the price of his imprudence, and he was confined in 
the caftle of Pampeluna. 

The department which he filled was definitively given to Don Pedro Cevallos, the head 
of an ancient family of Old Caftile. After ftudying at Valladolid, intendedly for the 
bar, he was Cent as fecretary of embaffy to Portugal. On his return to Madrid, he 
married a relation of the prince of the peace, and was afterwards appointed as ambaf- 
fador plenipotentiary to Naples; but in confequence of differences arifing between the 
two courts, was prevented from proceeding. From what is known at prefent of this 
minifter of Rate, it appears that his modefty and prudence afford a finking contrafl 
with the conduit of his predeceffor. One cannot here help obferving, that in four 
years that Charles IV. has reigned, he has had fix minifters of foreign affairs; while his 
father during the whole of his reign of nine-and-twenty years, had but three, two of 
which, M. Wall and M.de Grimaldi, fpontaneoufly refigned, and the third furvived him. 

Fewer changes in the prefen t reign have taken place in the other departments of 
miniftry. 

The Spamfli minifters are enabled to give themfelves up to the labour which their 
different employments require better than thofe of any other court. Nothing can be 
more regular than the file which they lead, an airing is alinoft the only amufement 
they take. From the arcana of their clofets they hold correfpondence with the extre¬ 
mities of the globe; without, their horizon is circumfcribed within half a league’s diame¬ 
ter. Their chief company is their clerks, who are accuftomed to live at their table. 
This mutual conflraint has fome trifling inconveniencies; but the confequences are, a 
more clofe union between the principal and his fubalterns, and a greater regularity of 
connexion in public affairs. Thofe who expedite them under the eyes of the minifters 
are not, it is true, fimpie clerks, they may with more propriety be compared to our head 
clerks in different offices. In order to obtain appointments of this defeription, it is ge¬ 
nerally neceffary that proofs of talent fhould have been manifefted previaufly in fome 
occupations of truth In the office for foreign affairs, for example, almoft all the prin¬ 
cipal clerks have been attached as fecretaries to fome diplomatic million, and from that 
employment frequently pafs to the lituation of plenipotentiaries pr ambaffadors. There 
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•are at prefent fix of them who reprefent their fovereign at foreign courts ; remarkable 
Angularity in a defpotic government, in which one fhould imagine intrigue and favour 
would difpofe of places, and which in this refpeft may ferve as a model for free govern¬ 
ments. 

I have oftentimes in thefe Spanifh offices met with at lead the appearance of haughri- 
nefs, but frequently it is no other than a veil thrown over kindnefs; it does not prevent 
the adminiftration of juftice; and, let whatever will be faid, I have reafons for believing 
that corruption is as rare in them as difcretion is common. But how flow, how methodi¬ 
cal, how wearifome their progrefs ! How much are they to be pitied, thofe who play the 
part of petitioners, whether upon their own account or that of their country. 

Chap. \ 1 l.—Amufments of the Court of Spain.—Gallery of paintings, fiaiucs.—Manu¬ 
factory of plats glafs.—Hunting match.—The Chartreufe of Paular. 

THE refidences of the court of Spain (Los Sitios) have very few refources of amufe- 
ment. They have no plays, no public games, no large affemblies, except on days of ce¬ 
remony j and confequently thele places are not inhabited, except by a very few peifons 
vhofe iituations oblige them thereto, at any other period than that of the excurfion to 
Araniuez in the fummer; that of St. Ildefonfo is almoft deferted, fo that the fociety of 
the royal perfonages is for the moll part xeftr&ed to thofe whofe fervices require their 
attendance. The queen when princefs of Aflurias, except when taking an airing at the 
ftated hours, paffed the greater part of her time in private, where flte enjoyed no other 
amufeinents than mufic and converfation. I he prince, her hufband, ne.er left her, 
except to accompany the king his father to the chace, oftentimes twice in a day. Since 
their acceffion to the throne, they have fwerved very little from the fame uniform life; 
but the drift etiquette cbferved has been fomewhat lefiened. They occafionally appear 
for a fliort time at the entertainments given by the grandees and foreign rainiders ; a 
condefcenfion never fliew by Charles III.; but they never go to the play, nor even to 
the bull-fights. 

The king during his father’s life patronized the fine arts; he had made a collection 
of good paintings of the different fchools, before he inherited one of the larged and mod 
valuable galleries in Europe. 

The colleftion of the court of Spain is not confidered inferior to any, unlefs it be to 
that of the court of France, and that of the Eleftor of Bavaria. It is principally at the 
E feu rial and Madrid. The palace at Ildefonfo formerly contained a great number of 
paintings, but the galleries of Madrid and Aranjuez have been enriched by their re¬ 
moval. b There remains, however, dill a fufficiency to occupy the attention of an ama¬ 
teur for feveral hours. 

As foon as you enter the anti-chamber of the king’s apartments, there paffes in re¬ 
view, as in an hiftorical gallery, firft an elegam portrait of Louis XIV. by Rigaud; 
and next, that of Louis XV. when a child; thofe of the regent, the Duke of Vendome, 
the lad Duke of Parma, of the houfe of Farnefe, and his duchefs; as alfo thofe of 
Charles 111 - when be went to take poffeffion of the kingdom of Naples; of Philip V., 
on his arrival in Spain ; and of the archduke his rival. The chamber adjoining has a 
view of one of the fined enfeades in the garden. This room is decorated with feveral 
paintings, among which are fome by Murillo and Solimena. In the adjoining apart¬ 
ments, a fine one of St. Sebaftian by Guido; a Flemifh family by Rubens ; a picture 
by PoulTm ; two heads by IVlengs; the portraits of the Princes of Conde and M. de 
Tureime, upon the fame canvafs, by Vandyck, &c. &c. 
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In a gallery on the ground floor* and which occupies the whole from towards the 
gardens* befides fame fine paintings* and two charming heads in mofaie* there is a con- 
iiderable number of antiques* the greater part of which was bought in Italy by Philip V * 
and formerly compofed a part of the cabinet of Chriftiana of Sweden* Thofe which 
mod engaged my attention were a cylindrical altar, on which the procefiion of Silenus 
is fculptured in bas relief; a coloflal Cleopatra; a ftatue of Jupiter wielding his thun¬ 
der ; feveral Venules of the natural fize ; eight mufes a little mutilated, in which mo- 
dern and unildlful hands have endeavoured to repair the injuries of time* and of which 
the drapery is remarkable for its h'ghtnefs ; two groups which are banilhed to a comer* 
as they retrace the unimproving fictions of mythology* the adulterous amours of Jupi¬ 
ter with Leda and Ganymede* who carefs without fufpicion the immodeft birds* whole 
figure the god has affumed* &c. But the antique feulptures which more particularly 
merit the attention of connoufeurs, are young Faunus carrying a kid* and a group of 
Cador and Pollux, two original matter-pieces of antiquity in perfect prefervation, copies 
of which are met with every where by the fide of thofe of Venus de Medicis, the Lao- 
coon* the Apollo Belvidere, and the Farnefian Hercules; 

In an apartment in the gallery the fined marbles of Spain* in columns, vafes* and 
bufts* feem to vie with the productions tranfmitted to us from antiquity; yetnotwith- 
(landing the excellence of thefe modern performances* they only ferve to make more 
confpicuous the fuperiority of their forerunners* A (mail corridor, adjoining to the 
gallery* contains in piles every thing for’which no place could be found in the latter* 
Egyptian (tames* fragments of columns, bas reliefs, bulls* and other antiques, con- 
figned to duft* deftructive infeCts, and whatever anticipates the ravages of time* 

Without the cattle of St* lldefonfo, proofs of the attention of the monarch, and his 
tafte for ufeful eftablidiments, appear on every fide. The Count de Florida Blanca, who 
had at heart the public weal, and poffeffed much information on many points, was affeCted 
at the fight of the crowd of women and children who led an idle and wandering life 
about St* lldefonfo. In order to afford them employment, he propofed the edablifh- 
nient of a linen manufactory at the very refidence of his majefty* and immediately under 
his eyes. At the beginning of 1781 it had not been thought of; and* rare example of 
celerity in Spain* before the month of Augud 1783* there were upwards of twenty 
looms’employed in the new manufactory, and two great machines for preffing and 
wafhing the linen. 

To fet them going* a fkilful perfon, whofe manufactory was on the decline for want 
of encouragement, was fent for from Leon, Since its Iir(t inilitution this eftablifhment 
at St. lldefonfo has been vifibly improving* 

Near this new eftablifhed and much wanted manufactory there is one of luxury, be¬ 
gun in the reign of Philip V.; this is a manufacture of plate-glafs* the only one of the 
kind in Spain* It was at fird no more than a common glafs manufactory, which (till 
exifts* and produces tolerably good bottles, and white glaffes extremely well cut: this 
was the firlt (lep towards a far more enlarged undertaking. The looking-glafs many- 
’factory of St lldefonfo may be compared with the fined edablifhments of the kind. It 
was begun in 1728* under the management of a Catalan, and was brought to perfection 
under Ferdinand VI. by a Frenchman named Si vert. Glaffes are run here of all di- 
menfions, from common fquares to rhofe of the greateft fize. They are not fo clear* 
and may be led polifhed than thofe of Venice and St. Gobin; but no manufacture has 
yet produced them of i"uch large dimenfions. In 1782 I faw one cad a hundred and 
thirty inches long by fixty-five wide. The enormous table of brafs on which the liqui¬ 
fied matter was call, weighed 19*800 pounds* and the cylinder which rolled over it to 
vol. v* 3 a render 
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render the furface even weighed 1,200 pounds. In the vaft edifice where this operation 
is carried on, an operation w r ell worthy of examination throughout its whole procefs, 
there are two other tables fomewhat fmaller, and twenty ovens, wherein the glafies yet 
hot are placed, and remain hermetically clofed for the fpace of from fifteen to five-and- 
twenty days, in order to cool by degrees. Such as fplit, or have any defeCt, are then 
cut to make mirrors, glafs fquares, or carriage plates. The maintenance of this ma¬ 
nufactory is very expenfive to the king. I reckon that if the general cod of the efta- 
blilhment, and the numerous drawbacks be computed, fome of the plates Hand him in 
160,coo rials. 

In a long gallery adjoining the manufactory they are made thinner by manual labour, 
by rubbing one upon the other, land and water being placed between, the fand of different 
degrees of finenefs, according to the ftage of the work. The upper glafs being kept 
continually in motion, while the under one is at reft, it confequently becomes thinner 
much the fooneft, fo much fo, that five of the firft are reduced to their proper thicknefs 
before the latter is fufficiently ground. This labour is wearifome and monotonous in 
the extreme j one glafs keeping the fame workman employed conftantly for more than 
two months. 

"When fufficiently ground on both fides, they are polifhed in the following manner: 
the largeft in the manufactory itfelf by the hand; the lmaller are carried to a machine, 
where thirty polifhers are moved by water: thefe polifhers are a fort of fquare boxes, 
placed firmly on the giafs, and fhod with very even felt, loaded with lead internally, and 
are moved horizontally by the impulfe of a handle of wood to which they are faftened; 
beforehand the plate is rubbed over with a fpecies of emery, the production of a quarry 
in the neighbourhood of Toledo. This emery is divided into thred claffes, the eoarfeft 
of which is ufed firft, that of a middling quality is next ufed, and the fineft the laft; 
after this, the glafs is covered with a red earth (alrnagro), and is placed under the po* 
lifher. This procefs is carried on for each fide of the glafs, and takes up from eight 
to ten days. 

An attempt was made to fubftitute mechanifin for manual labour in grinding down 
and thinning the plates, and, for this purpofe, machines were tranfported from France 
to St. Ildefonfo; but the directors of the eftablifhment perceiving that then - adoption 
did not greatly accelerate the operation, and was equally expenfive, returned to the 
original plan. 

The plates thus ground and polifhed are at length taken to Madrid to be fitvered. 
The king referves fome of the fineft to' decorate his apartments ; of others he makes 
prefents to the courts moft intimately connected with that of Spain. In 1782, Charles III. 
fent fome to Naples one hundred and thirty inches in height by fifty-four inches in 
breadth, and fome time after his Majefty added fome of the fame dimenfions to the 
prefents he fent to the Ottoman court, with which he had juft concluded a treaty. 

The reft of the produce of the manufactory of St. Ildefonfo is fold at Madrid, and in 
the provinces, for the King’s account. In vain has a prohibition of introducing any 
other glafs within a circle of twenty leagues around been iffued in order to fecure a fale ; 
it may eafily be imagined that the proceeds cannot anfwer the expences of fo extenfive 
an eftabliftiment, which, except the article of wood, is diftant from all the raw materials 
it employs. Situated as it is, far inland, furrounded by lofty mountains, and at a con- 
fiderable diftance from any navigable river or canal, it deferves to be numbered among 
thofe coftly ai d ruinous eftabliffmients of luxury, which contribute to the fplendor of 
the throne, but to the impoverillnnent of the people. 
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At the difiance of a quarter of a league from the catlle runs the little river Erefma, 
which afforded Charles III. -one of his tnoft favourite recreations, that of fifhing. Its 
banks were rugged and crooked, he levelled them, and made a caufeway, or, where the 
ground required it. Hone or fod Heps. This river, or rather ftreamlet, is enclofed be¬ 
tween two piles of rocks, grouped in the moll romantic manner. Its limpid waters 
foraetimes run tumultuoufly over Iefler rocks in the bed of the river, or precipitate them- 
felves by natural cafcades, at intervals forming fmall bafons, which ferve as afylums to 
the trout, which are met with in abundance. In feme places this river is feparated by 
little meadows from copfes of green oak, with which that part of the country abounds. 
In others, tufted Ihrubs are feen upon the tops of the rocks, or hang waving from 
their ftdes. 

In the reign of Charles III. the court went once a year to alarm the Naiades of the 
Erefma, with the noife of a general hunt. The rendezvous was about a league from the 
caftle. Some days previous, a number of peafants were fent to the neighbouring woods 
and hills to drive before them the game with which the country plentifully abounds. 
The limits were by degrees narrowed, until the time fixed for roufmg the game. The 
fport then was excellentthe deer ran in fmall herds on all Tides, feemingly perceiving 
the danger into which they were driven, after which they faced about and endeavoured 
to brave the runnirtg fire of mufquetry that threatened them in the rear; but, obeying the 
impulfes of fear, and failing in their attempt, they paffed in clofer herds through the 
fatal defile where the King, hisfons, and the other princes, placed in ambufeade, waited 
their arrival. Their agility now became their laft refource, and faved the greater num¬ 
ber. Out of three or four thonfand, and foinetimes more, which thus paffed in re¬ 
view, about a hundred fell. Some were killed dead upon the fpot, others carrying 
away with them the mortal wound, flew to conceal their agony in the thickets. 'Iheir 
bodies, yet palpitating, were brought and arranged upon the field of battle. Thefe were 
numbered with a cruel pleafure, for which a philofopher would reproach himfelf, but 
which it is agreed to pardon in hunters. The whole court, and the foreign niinifters 
commonly took part in this amufement, which was repeated towards the end of every 
vifit to the Efcurial. The Counts of Artois and Dammartin were invited to a hunt of 
this nature, as they returned from the camp of St. Roch in 17 82. They perhaps would 
have wiffied fora lels ealy victory over the timid inhabitants of the woods, which they 
were accuftomed to chafe, and not coolly to maffacre; but the forefts of Compiegne 
and Fontainebleau never produced fuch legions of fleet herds, filing off by thoufands 
before them. 

Since the acceffion of his prefent Majefty to the throne, thefe hunts have not been 
Deriodical, but very frequent j their principal object has been to exterminate the nu¬ 
merous herds of deer, which lay wafts the fields of the countrymen who live in the 
neighbourhood of the royal refidencies. On one journey to Aranjuez Charles IV. de¬ 
ft royed more than two thoufand, by having them driven before batteries of cannon 
loaded with grape-fhot} arid in 1792 and 1793, I perceived that this praife-worthy 
project had been followed up with fufficient precifion in the neighbourhood of his 

There is another place to which, during the vifit to St. Ildefonfo, his late Catholic 
Majefty once went annually to fpread the noife and terror which accompany the chace. 
I mean the environs of Paular, a monaftery of Carthufians, at the foot and on the other 
fide of the fteep mountains which command the caftle. El Paular , one of the richeft 
convents of the Carthufians in Spain, and famous for its fine wool, is iituated in a 
charming valley, watered by a confiderable rivulet, which runs gently through the groves 
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and meadows. This ftream drives a paper-mill, the noife of which'is the only found 
repeated by the folitary echoes of the neighbourhood. A Frenchman managed this 
manufacture on the account of the monks fome years ago, and feemed in this corner of 
the world to have forgotten both his country and language. 

In the monallery of Paular there is nothing remarkable, except the great cloifter in 
which Vincent Carducho has painted the principal events of the life of Saint Bruno. 

I {hall now accompany the reader to the cattle of Rio Frio, three leagues from St. Ilde- 
fonfo. Charles III. came here once a-year to hunt after the Spaniih fafhion ; that is, 
to {hoot, as the animals pafs by, at the herds of deer which, at all other leafons of the year, 
brovvzed in quiet in the woods round this place. The cable of Rio Frio is fituated in 
an extremely fandy foil. And it appears inconceivable wherefore Queen Ifabella, who 
began to build it, refolved on making it her laft afylum. That it might recal to her 
memorv the new palace of Madrid, which neither (lie nor her hutband had the good 
fortune to refide in, even for a Angle day, file ordered it to be built after the fame plan, 
but of lefs dimenfxons. Her fon Charles III. being called to the throne of Spain, her 
projeCt of retreat vanifhed, and the caftle of Rio l 1 rio was abandoned even before it 
was finifhed. 

Chap. VII .—The monaftery of the Efatrial—Paintings, Pantheon, Library.—Environs 

a of the Efcurial 

LET us now proceed towards the Efcurial. At about three quarters of a league 
from St. lldefonfo we pafs the Erefma over a bridge, and arrive at Balfain, a village 
fuuated in a hollow fhaded by thick woods. The kings of Spain had formerly a hunt¬ 
ing-feat here, to which Philip V. occanonally reforted, and where he conceived the pro¬ 
ject of building St. lldefonfo, in this wild country, intending to gratify at once his tafte 
for folitude, and the chace. The French ambafl'ador, before the king built him a houfe 
in the village of St. lldeforifo, refided at this old cable. 

As foon as we have paffed it, we climb, for two leagues, the tops of the high moun¬ 
tains which feparate the two Caftiles. The road is fhaded by high pines, the tops of 
which are frequently loft in the fogs which rife from the bottoms of the deep vailies. 
The air becomes gradually colder as we approach the fummits of the mountains; and 
when we arrived at the feven points of rocks (Jos fete picas'), which, from St. lldefonfo,. 
have the appearance of an immenfe parapet wall, a new object prefents itfelf to the ad¬ 
miring eye. Before us we view the vaft plains of New Caftile, and perceive Madrid 
confiderably within the bounds of the horizon over which the fight wanders to an im- 
inenie diftance. We are here in another country, and find another climate and a diffe¬ 
rent temperature. The traveller frequently leaves behind him clouds above clouds, to 
which the mountains feem to ferve as boundaries, and inftantly paffes into the moft fe- 
rene air. He afterwards defeends from this magnificent belvedere by a road which, for 
along time, more refeinbled a precipice, but the declivity of which about the year 
1785, was made more gentle, and, at the end of two leagues, arrives at the town of 
Guadarrama, through which the great road paffes from Paris to Madrid. He croffes 
this road to follow that which leads to the Efcurial, at which the court refides fix weeks 
in the latter part of the fummer. 

This famous monaftery is fituated at the midway, on the oppofite fide of the chain of 
mountains which terminate Old Caftile. The choice which Philip V. made of this fteep 
and bare fituation, indicated the favage and gloomy chara&er given to him by hiftory. 
We will not, however, repeat its cenfures. Let us not fpeak ill of him, as we approach 
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tiiis roval convent, where we perpetually hear him called our holy founder ; where his 
afhes are depofited, and where his image every where meets the eye. This foundation, 
as is well known, was in confequence of a vow made on the day of the battle of St. 
Quentin, at which, however, Philip was not prefent. It is known alfo, that he dedi¬ 
cated it to St. Lawrence, on whofe feftival it happened. In Spain it is called by the 
name of this faint (San Lorenzo) and everything in the Efcurial reminds us of thein- 
ftrument of his martyrdom. It is not only feen upon the doors, windows, altars, rituals 
and facerdotal habits, but the edifice itfelf bears its form. It is a quadrangular build¬ 
ing with the principal front to the weft, behind which is a mountain; the oppofite fide 
which faces Madrid, takes the form of the ftiortened handle of a gridiron reverfed; 
and the four feet are reprefented by the fpires of four little fquare towers which rife 
above the four angles. 

I will not undertake with the Abbe de Vayrac and Cohnenar, to give the number, no 
doubt exaggerated by him, of all the doors, windows, courts, &c. of this famous con¬ 
vent. In the whole, it certainly has fomething awful, but it does not perfectly corref- 
pond to the idea formed of it, from its reputation, there is nothing magnificent in the 
architedure ; on the contrary, it has rather the ferious fimplicity fuitable to a convent, 
than the Iplendid elegance which fhould announce the refidence of a great monarch. 
The front to the weft alone has a fine portal formed by large columns of the doric order, 
half funk in the wall, and on each fide two great doors of noble dimenfions. By this por¬ 
tal we pafs to an elegant fquare court, at the bottom of which is the church. This prin¬ 
cipal entrance is never open for the Kings of Spain and the princes of the blood, except 
on two folemn occafions. When they come for the firfl time to the Efcurial, and when 
their remains are depofited there in the vault which awaits them. Emblem of the gates 
of life, and eternity. 

On this fide, the door of the church is preceded by a fine periftyle ; over the front 
of which are coloflal ftatues of fix kings of Ifracl, which appear as in equilibrium upon 
their flight pedeftals. Thefe fix kings had fome fbare in the founding or rebuilding of 
the temple of Jerufalem, as we are informed by the infcriptions upon the bafe of their 
flatues. The two in the middle are David and Solomon, to whom the fculptor has 
endeavoured to give the likenefs of Charles V., and Philip II. his fon; fo ingenious at 
all times is flattery, availing itfelf of the flighted: refemblances. 

The front to the fouth is entirely deftitute of ornament; but in its four Aeries, including 
thebafement, rendered necelfary by the inequality of the ground, there are nearly three 
hundred windows. The two great doors of entrance are on the oppofite front. The 
whole edifice is built of hewn ftone of a fpecies of baftard granite, which by its colour, 
become brown with time, adds to the aufterity of the building. The quarry where it 
was dug is in the neighbourhood of the Efcurial, and it isfaid that this was one motive 
for the choice of its fite. It fufniflied blocks of fuch conliderable dimenfions, that 
three ftones were fufficient to form the chambranle, or cafe of the greateft door-ways,, 
and each fte-p of the principal ftair-cafe is compofed but of one. 

When the court is not at the Efcurial, it is a vaft convent inhabited by two hundred 
monks, of the order of St. Hieronimus. At the arrival of the court the convent is 
transformed into a palace. The monks are banifhed to the apartments in the fouth and 
weft Tides, and the principal cells become the habitations of the royal family, and the 
nobility and gentry of both fexes, by whom it is accompanied. The King himfelf has; 
his in the narrow fpace which forms the handle of the gridiron. Philip II. feems to have 
wifiied to make this a retreat, where fovereign greatnefs might retire to hide itfelf 
beneath the fliade of altars, and become familiarized to its tomb; and his fucceflors,. 
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to this vow of humility, ftill content themfelves with the fame modeft habitation. Tt 
communicates, by a flair-cafe, with the church and veftry, in which the arts united have 
difplayed all their magnificence. 

The church is in the form of a Grecian crofs, above which is a dome. The whole 
building refls upon pillars rather difproportionately thick, within which are fcooped out 
feveral altars. The architecture is Ample but- majeftic. Several fubjects from holy writ, 
and fame facred allegories are painted in frefco in the dome, by the magical pencil of 
Luca Giordano. The great altar, which is afcended by twenty fteps, contains three 
different orders of archite&ure, one above the other, in the form of a mutilated py¬ 
ramid: no expence has been fpared in its decoration. Richnefs and elegance are united 
in its tabernacle. The columns are of the moll precious marble: the interfaces are 
filled up with paintings by Lucas Cambiafn and Pellegrino Tibaldi. Yet t he whole has 
foraething mean in its appearance, which forms a {biking contrail with the majefly of 
the edifice. But in revenge its two monuments are really beautiful; thefe perfectly 
accord with the fir It of the three orders of which it is compofed, that is done with fluted 
columns. The tombs are thofe of Charles V., and Philip II. Thefe two fovereigns 
are on their knees, and their majefly feems to bend before that of the King of Kings. 

They occupy the forepart of a kind of open chamber lined with black marble, by 
the fide of the altar. There is fomething at once folemn and pompous in the two 
monuments. The fpeftator, while contemplating them, cannot but profoundly refled on 
the vain infignificance of human greatnefs, and the abyfs in which it is fooner or later 
fwallowed up. Thefe refledions become flill more ferious when applied to two fovereigns, 
-whofe ambition, during their lives, put the whole world in commotion, and who are 
310 w condemned to eternal filence by the only law which they had not the power to 
avoid. 

The two neareft altars to the high altar are thofe of the Annunciation and St. Je¬ 
rome ; thefe poffefs attraction for none but devotees and goldfmiths. I wo great 
doors, upon which are two indifferent paintings by Lticas Cambiafo, open and leave 
the eye dazzled with innumerable relics in vales, and cafes of filver and fdver gilt, en¬ 
riched with precious Hones. There is alfo a large St. Lawrence of folk! fdver, upon 
the bread of which are fome relies of this Martyr which his difciples, no doubt, faved 
from the flames. 

T he church contains alfo fome good paintings by artifls of the fecond order, but in 
the two veftries, matter-pieces of painting are difplayed in fuch profufion as even to 
weary the admiration of connoiffeurs. In the firft, which is badly lighted, are three pieces 
by Paul Veronefe, one by Titian, two by Tintoret , one by Rubens, and one by Efpagnokt . 
The principal veflry contains a much greater number, and is fufficient of itfeli to give 
a fan Sion to the fame, which the Efcurial enjoys. We fhall content ourfelves with no¬ 
ticing the pieces which will flrike thofe the lead accuftomed to value the productions of 
the arts. That which has the greatefl: effect is the altar-piece, by Claude Coello, a 
Portuguefe, other wife little known. It retraces a feene, of which the veftry was the 
theatre. Charles If. accompanied by the nobility of his retinue, is repreftnted on his 
knees before the holy facrament, held by the prior of the monaflery ; the monarch went 
thither publicly to fupplicate pardon for the profanation of a hoft, lacerated by impious 
hands, and revenged by a miracle. And although it be far from the bell piece, there 
is none which leaves a greater impreffion upon vulgar minds. Real connoiffeurs, and 
thofe who are dazzled by great names, prefer a fine holy Virgin by Guido; two paint¬ 
ings by Vandyck, one the woman taken in adultery, the other St. Jerome naked to 
the middle, and writing as he is dilated to by an angel, whofe frelhnefs of complexion 
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produces the moft agreeable contrafl with the fallow fkin of the aged faint. A large 
pifture by Tintoret, in which this painter has indulged all the caprice of his imagination, 
iu giving a reprefentatidn of the Lord’s fupper. An affumption by Annibal Carracci; 
feveral pieces by Titian, two of which are admirable for the colouring, one a St. Sebas¬ 
tian of the natural fize, and the other our Saviour difputing with a doctor of the law; 
three by Raphael; one called the pearly on account of its fuperior excellence, is a holy 
family, in which the infant Jefus has a grace, a juftnefs of expreflion, and an exactnefs 
of drawing which belongs only to this great mailer; and another, the vifitation, in which 
the model!y of the virgin, and her embarralfment on appearing before Elizabeth with the 
unexpected and already apparent figns of her pregnancy, cannot be too much admired. 

Lefs celebrated arrifts have alfo contributed to the decoration of the veftry. I lhall 
mention but two: the chevalier Maxims and Romanelli. The firft has exhibited the 
beauty of Guido’s forms in the painting where Chrill difputes in the temple with the 
doctors, and the graces and fweetnefs of the pencil of Albano appear in that of the 
latter j the Virgin feated, careffed by her holy infant, and St. John the baptift. It may 
be imagined, without my faying it, that this veltry contains, in large drawers, facerdotal- 
ornaments, chandeliers, facred vafes and the like, of the richeft defcription, which illuf. 
trate the magnificence of the kings of Spain more than their piety. 

The fame obfervation may be made on the pantheon, their fepulchre, to which a door 
in the paflage from the church to the veltry opens. The ftafrcafe is entirely covered 
with marble, as is alfo the infide of the pantheon. This is divided into feveral cham¬ 
bers, each of which has its particular diftinetion. One of. them is what is called the 
podridero , or the rotting place. Here the bodies of the kings and the royal family are 
delivered up to the firlt ravages of corruption. The bodies of the princes and prin- 
ceffes of Spain,who have not reigned, are depofited in another. It is in this auguft and 
difmal affembly that the Duke of Vendome is placed, as was M. de Turenne at St. 
Denis, among the remains of our kings. This I afeertained from the regifter of the 
monaftery, in which I found an account of his remains being brought thither, the 9th 
of September 1712. 

The real pantheon ferves as the lafl afylutn for the kings and queens of Spain alone. 
A few rays of half extinguilhed light with difficulty penetrate this cold abode. To l'up- 
ply the defeft, a fuperb lultre, pendant from the cupola, is lighted up on extraordinary 
occafions but except in thefe cafes the curious are conducted by a flambeau into the 
middle of this motionlefs and filent affembly of fovereigns. By the unlleady light of 
the flambeau we difcover, oppofite the door by which we enter, an altar and a crucifix 
of black marble upon a pedeft d of porphyry. The reftcorrefponds to this melancholy 
magnificence. The cafes which contain the bodies of the kings and queens are placed 
on each fide of the altar, in three Itories, and in different compartments, formed by 
fine fluted pilafters of marble j the cafes are of bronze, fimple, yet noble in their 
form. The pantheon is not yet full, but the empty cafes are ready to open to receive 
their depofits. A falutary yet terrible leffon, which kings have not refufed to receive 
from the bold defigns of an able archite£h 

Philip II. repofes in the moft elevated tomb of the firft divifion. He it was who laid 
the foundation of the pantheon; but it was not finifhed till the reign of Philip IV. It 
has yet been open but to three fovereigns of the houfe of Bourbon, the young king 
Louis I. who afcended the throne in 1724, and died the fame year, and queen Amelia, 
wife of Charles III. .and Charles III. hirafelf. Philip V. and Ins queen are interred at 
St. lldefonfo; Ferdinand VI. and queen Barbara his wife, at Madrid, in a convent 
which they had founded.. 
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The following well-known line cannot be applied to this temple of death: 

Le temps , qui dctruit tout , cn ajfermit les murs 

The ravage of time, feconded by the damps, has not fpared even the marble. Here 
we are at once led to refled on the frailly of man, whatever his rank, and the perifhable 
nature of thofe works, which in his pride he dared to confecrate to immortality. 

The choir of the monks of the Efcurial is above the great door of the church, and 
oppofite the high altar. The walls are decorated with paintings in frefeo, the fubjefts 
of which have relation to St, Jerome and St, Lawrence The pulpit, notwithstanding 
its enormous fize, turns upon a pivot with furprifing facility. Behind the choir is a 
mailer piece of kulpture ; a Chriit in marble, of the natural fize ; it is the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini, by whom the Court able de Bourbon was killed upon the walls of 
Rome. 

From the Tides of the choir begins a gallery which runs along the two fronts of the 
church, and communicates by four doors to the firft (lory of the monartery j it is inter¬ 
fered b) feveral (paces between the joints and pillars which fupport the congregation. 
Thither I frequently went, that I might feel thole fenfations, which the minds of perfons 
the Icaft devout are fufceptible of at the folemn afpefl: of a temple. That of the Efcurial 
difpofes one more than any other to fuch meditation's. Its inafs, the folidity of which 
has already furvived its founder, who fleeps within its walls, almoft two centuries, and 
will furvive him for twenty more ; the memory of this imperious monarch, which for a 
long time paif receives no other tribute there than funeral prayers, and whofe {hade is - 
fuppofed to wander in this melancholy monument of his fear and his piety ; the volume 
of a hundred voices making the roofs echo with the praifes of the eternal Being; all 
thefe difpofe the mind to that ferious reflection, which is far more pleafing to the foul 
than the giddy diflipations of the world. 

But let us flnirti the defeription of the other beauties contained within the Efcurial, 
On leaving the gallery, one of which is on each fide the church, we pafs a long corridor, 
called The Hail of Battles^ becaufe the paintings reprefen t feveral between the ancient 
Kings of Spain and the Moors. The attitudes, drelfes, and lively colouring excite the 
admiration of all eonnoifteurs. 

I cannot, however, avoid mentioning the two great cloifters: they are paved with 
marble, and are excellently proportioned. The paintings in frefeo of the lower cloirter 
are, perhaps, more extolled than they deferve. In feeking for the effects of perfpee- 
tive, and brilliant colouring, one meets with difappointment; but the admirer of heads 
full of exprefiion, and the great and vigorous forms of the fchool of Michael Angelo, 
will return more than once to examine the principal events of the life of our Saviour, 
painted in almoft coloffal figures by Pellegrino Tibaldi, round the cloifter. 

Both the cloifters are entered by narrow and obfeure corridors. The chief defedt in 
the archuedture of the Efcurial, is that, in general, the principal objefts are not placed 
fo as to have the belt effect. The portal and great itaircafe are feen but by accident. 
There is a fine inner court ornamented with two rows of arches, of a Ample but noble 
ftile of architecture ; the center is occupied by a final! temple, which is perhaps the tnoft 
regular piece of architecture in the Efcurial: but it feems to hide itfelf from the eyes of 
the curious. 

The great cloifter below, which communicates with the capitulary hall, is hung with 
feveral paintings by litian, and one by Veiafquez, reprefenung the Ions of Jacob bring- 

* Time, which deftroys all things, has given ftrength to its walls. 
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ing him the bloody garment of their brother Jofeph ; a painting the effect of which is 
admirable; a virgin by Raphael; a Sr. .Terom by Gnercbino; three pieced by Rubens, 
and three by Spagnoletto. But the pieces molt to be admired in the capitulary hall, are 
three m after! y paintings by Guido. 

The grand cloifter below has a communication with the old church of the monaftery. 
This as well contains fame paintings worthy of attention ; faveral by Titian; three by 
Spagnoletto, remarkable for beauty of colouring; and one, by Raphael, which, for 
its beauty, noblenefs of its figures, correftnefs of drawing, and every excellence that 
characterifes the inimitable talent of this great mafter is faperior to all. I have feen 
connoifteurs view it with tranfport, and flied tears of admiration, before this fublime 
mafterpiece, without thefe delicious impreflions being weakened by the fantaflical union 
of perfons it prefents: thefe are the Virgin Mary, Chrift, and St. Jerom in a cardinal's 
habit, reading to them the bible, while the angel Raphael introduces to the divine group 
young Tobit, advancing with a timid air to prefent his fifli. The laft circumftance has 
given this piece the appellation of Madonna del Pez (Our Lady of the fifli) *. It is in¬ 
conceivable how the genius of Raphael could ftoop to this ft range eompofition, un¬ 
doubtedly, preferibed him, and yet in the execution leave no marks of fuch compuifion. 
If his exquifitetafte was not difgufted by a difionance which Ihocks the leaft delicate, what 
becomes of the rules of art, and the precepts of reafon ? 

Even after admiring the Madonna del Pez, one may look with delight on the fuperfa 
piece of Titian (the laft Supper) which takes up the whole breadth of the refectory of 
the monks. 

In the upper cloifter, among fame paintings, not above mediocrity, we may notice a 
few by Spagnoletto, one particularly which reprefents Jacob guarding his flocks, and 
one by Navarette, known by the name of the dumb, and whom Philip II. called the 
Titian of Spain. 

The ftaircafe which leads front the lower to the upper cloifter, mull not be pa fled 
over in filence. The four fides of the frize and the ceiling are painted in frefco by 
Giordano, and reprefent the battle of St. Quintin, the accompliflunent of the vow of 
Philip II. and the arrival of that monarch at the celeftial court. 

On the firft landing-place of the ftaircafe there are little cloifters, which lead to the 
library of the Efcurial, lefs remarkable for the number of volumes it contains than for 
the choice of them, and more particularly the Arabic and Greek manuferipts. Art is 
exhaufted in its decoration; and if there be a defetft, it is perhaps in its being too much 
ornamented. Every vacant fpace is filled with paintings; the ceiling, which is vaulted, 
is ornamented with Arabcfques and figures for the mo ft part co fallal. Tibaldi, the 
mafter of Michael Angelo, has here difplayed the frequently exaggerating vigour of his 
pencil; his forced attitudes referable contortions ; his forms are fo great as to become 
gigantic and almoft monftrous; the fhclves which contain the books, and which are of 
precious wood, beautifully carved, appear trifling by the colofl'al figures of Tibaldi. 
Above the fhelvesare paintings in frefco by Barthelemi Carducho, which alfo fuffer from 
the caufe already mentioned; the fubje&s are taken from facred or profane hiftory, or 
liave relation to the faiences of which the fhelves below prefent us with the elements. 
Thus the council of Nice is reprefented above the books which treat of theology; the death 
of Archimedes at the fiege of Syracufa, indicates thofe which relate to mathematics, &c. 

The middle of the library is occupied by globes and tables; upon one of the latter is 
x finall equeftrian ftatue of Philip IV., upon another, a little temple of folid filver, orna- 

* The engraving of this piece, publifhed in 1783 by Selma, one of the \ able ariifU in Sp^in* give I 
blit a taint idea of the nobk appearance and harmony of the characters in this magnificent painting. 
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merited with lapis lazzuli and precious flones. Round thefe are ranged all the ancet 
tors of Ann of Neubourg, wife of Charles II, 

In the intervals between the fhelves are portraits of Charles V., and of the three Phi¬ 
lips hisfucceffors to the throne of Spain. Ye philofophers, who, after having read what 
I have written, fliall vifit this library, flop before the portrait of Philip II., painted with 
great cxaftnefs by Pantoja de la Cruz ; contemplate his grave and auhere phyfiognomy, 
and you will read an abridgement of the hi!lory of his reign ; but communicate not the 
refulr of your reflections to the monks who accompany you, this would be a bad re¬ 
turn for the obliging reception you will meet with. Should you bring prejudices with 
you to the Efcurial againft the Spaniards in general, or, what would be more excufable, 
againft the monks in particular, you will certainly lay them afnle, after having paffed a 
quarter of an hour with the Jercny mites of this monaftery ; you will be convinced that, 
even under the religious habit, the Spaniard frequently conceals much complaifance and 
real goodnefs of heart. For the truth of what 1 here fay, 1 may appeal to two learned 
Danes, who arrived at the Efcurial in 1783 to fatisfy their learned curiofity. and who 
were perfectly well received by the monks, notwithllanding the difference of their man¬ 
ners, language, and religion *, They were lodged in ihe convent, and provided with 
every thing they could wifli with the moft generous hoipitality. All the treafures of 
the library were opened to them, and they paffed two months in examining and making 
ext rafts from fuch raanuferipts as excited their curiofity. 

The obliging generofity they experienced on this occafion was the more remarkable, 
as the manuferipts entrufted to their infpeftkm were then unknown to the public, except 
by a few extrafts given of them by a Spaniard, named Cafliri, in two volumes in folio, 
which are far from completing the extenfive plan the monk propofed to himfelf. After 
his death, they were configned to another of the fathers of the Efcurial. 

The manuferipts are not kept in the great library, which is open to all comers every 
morning and evening during the flay of the court, but in a large hall above, always fliut 
up 5 and to which all the books proscribed by the Spanifh orthodoxy are fent. Ihe 
portraits of fuch natives of Spain as have diliinguifhed themfelves in the f'ciences, arts, 
or in literature are hung round the hall, and the number of'the learned in Spain is more 
confiderable than out of that country is generally conceived. 

In the library of the Efcurial the books are placed the contrary way, fq that the edges 
of the leaves are outwards and contain their titles written on them. I tiffed the reafon 
for this cuftoin; and was told that Anus Montanus, a learned Spaniard of the fix- 
feenth century, whole library had ferved as a foundation for that of the Efcurial, had all 
his books placed and inferibed in that manner; which no doubt appeared to him to be 
the moft commodious method of arranging them; that he had introduced his own 
method into the Efcurial; and, fmee his time, and for the fake of uniformity, it had 
been followed with refpeft to the books afterwards added. This explanation proves 
nothing but the oddity of one man, and an attachment, common to moft men, to eftab- 
liflied cuftoms, efpecially when in themfelves they are ahnoft indifferent. . 

In a fmall room adjoining the great upper cloifter one is delighted with an annuncia¬ 
tion, by Paul Veronefe ; a nativity, by Tintoret; a defeent from the crofs', and a St. 
Margaret, frightened by the apparition of a dragon, by Titian; but more efpecially one 
by the fame matter, which is* called the glory of Titian, either on account of its excellence, 

* Mr. Moldenliauer, at pr^fent Chief Librarian at tire Royal Library of Copenhagen, and Mr. Tycbftn, 
ProfclTor of the Univerfity of Gottingen, Both have enriched German literature with the fruits of their , 
labour in the Efcurial* 
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or becaufe It reprefents Charles V. and Philip H. admitted to celeftial glory, in prefence 
of the principal patriarchs of the ancient law. 

A fmall cabinet adjoining to this hall contains feveral relics, one of the miraculous 
urns ar the marriage of Cana, an old manufcript of the life of St. Therefa, written by 
herfelf, &c. 

Shall I yet fpeak of feveral chef d’oeuvres which are feen on defcending from the 
King’s apartment to the church ? of a defcent from the crofs, by Spagnoletto ; and a 
large picture representing Lot and his daughters, one of the moll (hiking in the Efcu- 
riai, by the Chevalier Maxime; of another much fmaller, by Reubens, in which feve¬ 
ral martyrs are grouped in fuppliant attitudes round the throne of the Virgin, 

This lad piece is placed near the fmall faloon, and faces the door of the apartment, 
according to the tradition of the monaftery, in which the unfortunate Don Carlos loft 
his life ; not by order of Philip II., but by ftarving himfeif to death through defpair ; a 
circumftance, it is faid, much more attributable to the violence of his untra&able cba- 
rafter than the feverity of his father. It is not, however, in the Efcurial that the true 
account of a t ran faction, which (lamps with horror the memory of its holy founder , can 
reafonably be expected to be met with. 

I fhould never finifti, were I to defcribe all the curious paintings in the Efcurial. 
Thofe who wi(h for a more complete nomenclature of the curiofities of the monaftery, 
called by feme the eighth wonder of the world, may confult the defcription, in folio, 
given of it by Father Ximenez, one of its monks, and the work of the Abbe Pons, a 
lover of the fine arts who died lately, and who, in the feventeen volumes of his Travels 
in Spain , has confecrated one entirely to a defcription of the Efcurial, What I have 
faid is fufficient to inform my readers, that it is to its rich collection of pictures the 
Efcurial owes its reputation y and that if it were defpoiled of this part of its riches; if 
the court flrould not come to refide there every year, with its train, the Efcurial would 
be nothing more than a great convent, much more ftriking from its mafs and folidity, 
than the magnificence of its decorations. 

It has a narrow terrace on each fide, whence the eye commands, towards the eaft, a 
very extenfive but little varied profpeft. The Abbe de Vayrac and Colmenar particu¬ 
larly fpeak of its extenfive park. For my part, I faw nothing in the environs but 
thinly planted woods full of rocky eminences, interfered with meadows, which are 
feldom green, and (locked with innumerable herds of deer, but no inclofure, no park, 
according to our acceptation of the word ; in (hort, nothing prefenting that appearance 
of grandeur and magnificence, which we naturally expect ihould accompany a royal 
man (ion. 

From the terrace you defeend by fteps cut in the fide to a garden neither large nor 
handfome ; not even carefully cultivated. At the end of the terrace, to the weft, is ail 
out-houfe adjoining to the grand edifice, but of a more elegant architecture. It communi¬ 
cates behind with a new building, parallel to the principal front of the convent, and 
which comprifes the deeping rooms of the Cafa de los Infantes. 

This building, placed immediately at the foot of the mountains, and fronting the 
winds which force their way through the narrow pafles, contributes to check their 
violence. It, however, does not prevent their eftefls from being very perceptible, 
efpecially during the feStfan which the court pafies at the Efcurial. They are the more 
troublefome from their palling along the front to the north, and impetuoufly fweeping 
the oblong fpace which Separates it from the apartments allotted to the tninifters, and 
Come of the clerks in office, and which you are obliged to crofs to go from the convent 
to the village. If the exaggerated accounts given to ftrangers are to be believed, thcfe 
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furious winds not only flop thofe who are walking towards them, make them flag¬ 
ger, and fomeiimes throw them down, but they blow with fuch violence againft the 
carriages flattened before the palace, as fometimes to remove them from their places. 
I, however, have never met with any of tbefe wonderful exhibitions in my different vifits 
to this place, although on this walk called Lanja, leading from the convent to the village, 
there are frequent whirlwinds; to do away the inconvenience of which to foot paflen- 
gers, a few years ago a fubterraneous and vaulted gallery of hewn ftone was conllrucled, 
called LaMina, which runs under the whole ceiling; fheltered by this impenetrable roof, 
one may brave the fury of the elements in all weathers, and dil'regard the winds which 
roar above one’s head. The idea is faid to have been given by M. de Maflones, a 
grandee of Spain, who died foon after the gallery was finifhed, and whom we have feen 
ambaflador in France, after having attended the congrefs of Aix la Chapelle, which 
brought him into notice. This is a mode of obtaining celebrity at eafy expence. 

The fit nation of the Efcurial renders the walks in the environs painful; you may 
wander with pleafure, however, in a valley between the front to the fouth and a moun¬ 
tain, which oppofes to it its high and woody top. The inequality of the ground pro¬ 
duces frefh profpe&s at every ftep, and favours the rapid fail of feveral rivulets which 
meander through the copfes. 

A pleafmg melancholy creeps over one liftening to the diftant murmurs of thefe rills,, 
which are heightened by the ruflling of the trees, often rudely treated by the north 
wind; to thefe are added the hollow bellings of the deer, which in rutting time reftlefsly 
wander under their fhades. This valley Hopes in a gentle defeent from th e Cazino of 
the infant Don Gabriel to that built by the prefent King when prince of Afturias. Thefe 
two little houfes are fitted up within with more elegance than could be expected from 
their modeft exterior. That efpecially called the Prince’s , contains fome of the richeft 
and moft highly finifhed fculpture, gilding, joinery, and lockfmith’s work that can be ; 
Charles IV. coliefted there a great number of paintings, fome of which with refpeft to 
their fize and fubjedt, might be better placed elfewhere than in this pleafmg habitation ; 
the heads of the apoflles, for example, melancholy productions of Spagnoletto, whofe 
pencil feems to have been exclufively employed on penitentiary fubjeCts. This palace 
in miniature would be far better furnifhed, were no other pieces left than cheerful land- 
fcapes, fome of the beft paintings of Madrid of a fmall fize, and the two fea pieces by 
Vernet, of which Louis XVI. a few years ago made a prefent to the prince of Aftu¬ 
rias, who teftified a defire of poffeffing at leaft fome of the productions of that grand 
mailer. Thefe are not the only ones ; Vernet painted the whole of the pannels of a 
cabinet, the dimenfions of which were fent to him by the prince. The inimitable talent 
of Vernet is confpicuous in them all, and if pofterity fhoukl be ignorant of their being 
painted in 1782, they will be thought to be the productions of his prime. 

The little lodge of the infant Don Gabriel, which his brother Don Antonio now 
inhabits, is lefs than that of the prince his brother, and not fo much ornamented. It 
had three or four of the beft pieces of Spagnoletto, efpecially a St. Peter, remarkable 
for accuracy and expreflion, though it might be more admired in another place. But 
none would banifh from the collection two heads, one by Corregio, the other by Mu¬ 
rillo, both of exquifite grace and foftnefs. The infant Don Gabriel, as much as pof- 
fsble in a prince, who united the knowledge of a connoiffeur and the zeal of an amateur, 
not flit sfied with encouraging the arts, cultivated them himfelf, and hung with drawings 
by the greateft mailers one of the cabinets of this lodge. 
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Ch \p. VIII.— The palace at Madrid.—Buen Retire. — Pidlure of the three lafl reigns. 

The walk called FA Prado.—Botanic garden.- Cabinet of natural hifiory.—Academy of 

the fine arts.—The Plassa Major. 

WE will now take leave of the rocks, the mountains, and gloomy beauties ol the 
Efcurial, and conducl the reader to Madrid by one of the fineft roads, it is true, but 
acrofs one of the mod barren countries in Europe. 1 here is, however, as we Jelcend 
from th’ hill oil which the monafterv Hands, a fmall foreft of beech, which affords an 
agreeable profpecE To the end of'the reign of Charles HI., innumerable herds of 
fla^s, which paid but little attention to the noife of carnages palling, were gen feeding 
among horfes and oxen. Startled by a falfe alarm they were feen to file ofl, bounding 
before the traveller, whom they appeared to challenge to the courfe. 1 he meafures 
adopted by Charles IV. have leffened their number and increafed their timidity. In 
palling through the foreft between the trees feveral ponds are difeovered, whofe ruial 
banks invite to contemplation; farther on a folitary houfe offers an afylum to loft wan¬ 
derers. This is the farm-houfe of the monks of the Efcurial, whom, in fpite of their 
affability, I cannot forgive enjoying fuch hurtful opulence. According to a calculation, 
the exa&nefs of which cannot be l’ufpecled, their annual revenues amount to upwards 
offeven hundred thoufand livres (above 29,cool.). 

After having quitted this foreft we meet with no more trees until we approacn the 
Manzanares. This very fmall river runs at feme diftance from the foot of the heights 
upon which Madrid is fituated. It is alinoft always Ihallow enough to allow carnages 
to ford over. There are, however, two great bridges over it, that of Segovia, and that 
of Toledo. The former, built by Philip IE, is fo difproportioned to the breadth of the 
Manzanares, as to have caufed that remark which attention would convince an ob - 
ferver is greatly out of place— that fine bridge only wants a river. At the bottom it 
merits neither the praife nor the point of the epigram. The apparently diiproportionate 
dimenfions of many bridges befide this in Spain have a very reafonable origin. _ Spain, 
is interfered in almoft every direction by long chains of mountains, whofe fummits, no - 
with [landing the heat of the climate, are frequently covered with fnow; the rivulets, 
and the rivers which defeend from their Tides, have ufually but a finall ftream of water, 
becaure droughts are frequent in the provinces through which they run; but when 
abundant rains, or the melting of the feowincreafe their volume, the beds of the rivers 
are the more extended for their not being deep, and filling with fand; to anfwer which 
circumftance, although it feldom occurs, the dimenfions of their bridges are calculated. 
They are folidly conllrufted on account of the fudden nfings of the rivers, and then 
apparently difproportionate length is to obviate the inconvenience which might arife 
from an overflowing. Whole ages and nations muft not be accufed of ignorance an 
ftupidity, becaufe we cannot at firft difeover the reafon for certain cuftoms and practices. 

Madrid makes a good appearance on entering it from the Efcurial. _ After having 
paffed the Manzanares, we proceed along a part of ?. fine road, planted with trees, whien 
leads from the capital to Pardo, a royal manfion about two leagues from Madrid, where 
the comt refided during the reign of Charles III. for two or three months m the year, 
but which his fuccefior but feldom frequents, to flioot 111 the woods about this mournful 
chateau. The road runs for fome time along the banks of the Manzanares, and on the 
Oppofire fide we fee an ancient country refidence of the Kings of Spam, the Cafa da 
CampO) but which has been neglected by the family of Bourbon*, 

The 
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The gate of St. Vincent, by which we enter, is new and tolerably elegant. We after- 
wards afcend with much difficulty to the palace, which handing alone upon an eminence, 
without either terrace, park, or garden, has rather the appearance of a citadel than that 
of a refidence of one of the mod powerf ul monarchs in the world ; but as we approach, it 
flrikes one differently. Its form is almoft fquare, and there is a fpacious court in the 
middle, around which are large piazzas. The apartments and offices of the principal 
perfons of the court are upon the ground floor, which they wholly occupy. A fine 
marble flair-cafe leads to the firff ftory, the fides of which are richly decor. ! ed. The 
King’s apartments are of the mofl magnificent dimenfions. The hall, in which the 
throne is placed, (elJhlon cfe los reynos() may be admired even by thofe who have feen 
the gallery of Verfailles. The different dreffes of the Spani/h monarchy are painted 
in frefco upon the ceiling by a Venetian named Tiepolo. Fine vafes, little ftatoes, and 
antique bulls are diflributed upon all the tables. Almoft the whole of the ornaments 
are of Spanifh production. The looking-glafies, perhaps the largeft in Europe, were 
manufactured at St. Udefonfo, as well as the glafs of the windows. The tapeflry was 
made in a manufadory near the gates of Madrid ; and the inexhauftible and variegated 
quarries of the peninfula furnifhed marble for the tables and floors. 

The apartment adjoining is that in which the King dines. Mengs, who painted the 
ceiling, the fubjed of which is the affenvbly of the gods and goddeffes on Olympus, has 
difplayed all that rich and brilliant colouring for which he is admired. During the 
fummer, the portraits of Philip II., Philip III. and his Queen, Philip IV., and the Duke 
d’Olivarez, all on horfeback, painted by Velafquez, and thofe of Philip V., and the 
Queen Ifabella Farnefe, his fecond wife, by Charles Vanloo, are fubftituted for the 
tapeflry. It is not neceffary to be a connoiffeur to be ftruck with the aftonifhing fupe- 
riority of the firft of thefe. The fine form of the horfe of Philip IV., its fpirit, and the 
firm pofture of his body, are above all praife. . 

This apartment opens into that wherein the King gives audience. The ceiling, which 
reprefentt the apolheofis of Hercules, is a mafter-piece of Mengs. His laft painting, on 
which he was employed at Rome when the fine arts and his friends were deprived of 
him by death, is placed in the fame apartment; it is an annunciation. The Virgin has 
an admirable expreffion of modefty and fweetnefs; but one laments the angel Gabriel 
fhould not have a countenance and attitude more fuitable to his meflage. There is, 
moreover, in this apartment a large painting by the fame mailer, the adoration of the 
fhepherds, in which the men, women, and children are fintfhed pieces, equally beautiful 
and full of expreffion. His works compofed the principal decoration of the bed-chamber 
of Charles Ilk, who was delighted with the productions of this eminent painter. His 
defeent from the crofs, however, in the opinion of connoifleurs, eclipfes every thing 
elfe. The eye is never tired with contemplating the deep and tender grief of the be¬ 
loved difciple; the fublime attitude of the Virgin, who in defpair expe&s no comfort for 
her forrows but in heaven; and the foftejv but not more affeCtiog affliction of the Mag¬ 
dalen, who preferves all her charms in the midft of the general grief; and laflly, the 
body of Chrift, which a friend of the author, the Chevalier Azara, perfectly qualified 
to judge of what he fpca|,s, pronounces to be admirable, for the truth, the divine ap¬ 
pearance, and beamy of" 5 the flefh, which, unlike other painters, Mengs has not pre¬ 
fen ted torn and difcoloured from long fuifering. 

The chamber next to that in which the throne is placed, is entirely filled with admi¬ 
rable paintings of the Italian fchool. Among more than a dozen capital pictures of 
Titian, is a Venus blindfolding the eyes of Love; and its companion, the,fubjeCl of 
which is two females of exquifite beauty, with a warrior between them erect, a copy of 
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which is in the Mufeum at Paris ; Venus at her toilette; a Sifyphus ; a Prometheus ; 
and above the reft, a painting of Adam and Eve, which has for its companion the copy 
which Rubens made from it but which, in the opinion of Mengs, fervid'only to make 
more conspicuous the inimitable excellence of the original* Two pictures by Paul Ve- 
ronefe, feveral by Balkan, and a Judith by Timoret, are feen with pleafurein the fame 
chamber ; and in the next apartment a few by Luca Giordano, and one by Spagnoletto, 
The fucceedmg apartment is in like manner hung with pictures ; particularly two 
admirable pieces by Veiafquez, one of which reprefents the forge of Vulcan, the other 
a Spanifh general, to whom the keys of a city are given up. 

In the adjoining apartments, among a great number of paintings by the firft matters, 
are an adoration by Rubens, and a carrying of the crofs by Raphael, which alone are 
worth a colleftion. In the firft Rubens has difplayed all the magic of his pencil, his 
richnefs of drapery, and all the magnificence of competition; It is impoOible not to 
be ftruck by the noble air and grandeur of one of the kings- His carriage, attitude, and 
retinue feem to announce him commiflinued by the univerfe to congratulate its divine 
author upon an eveiu of fuch importance to all mankind; but the painting of Raphael 
lnfpires fern invents more affecting, though not lefs fublime. The Saviour of the world 
finking beneath the weight of his crofs rather than that of his grief, and preferving in 
the midft of his periecutors, who force him along and ill-treat him, a refignation and 
ferenity which would riifarni cruelty itfelf; appearing lefs concerned for his own fuffer- 
5 ngs, than earneft in endeavouring to confole his afflicted mother, who drives to foften 
his perfecutors, and the fupphearing women who are overcome with grief for his fate. 
The impreflion which refults from thefe two great compofitions, renders the mind almoft 
infenfible to the beauties of the other paintings of Titian, Vandyck, Raphael himfdfi, 
and even of little matter-pieces of Corregio. 

There are paintings of a different kind in the late apartments of the Infanta # , Maria 
Jofephine, lifter to the King ; this is the profane fide of the palace of Madrid. In the firft 
chamber is one by Giordano, in imitation of Rubens, it reprefents ihe painter himfelf 
working at the portrait of a princefe : there arealfo feveral voluptuous paintings by this 
mailer of the Flemifh fchcol ; a combat of gladiators, in which the vigour of Lan franc’s 
pencil is eafiiy difeovered ; and a capital piece byPouflin, the fubject of which forms a 
fimgular contrail to the devotional paintings of which we have already fpoken. This is 
a dance formed by a troop of nymphs about the flatne of the god of gardens ; the va¬ 
riety of their expreffive and graceful attitudes, their eafy fhape, and the beauty of their 
form, all breathe the pleafures of youth and love; feme crown with garlands the ftatue 
of thekfeivious god, others—But we will draw a veil over this part of the painting, 
which the modeity of the painter has purpofely placed in the Ihade* 

The adjoining apartments are filled with paintings of lefs merit, if we except a grand 
compofition by Paul Vcronefe, and a piece by Lanfranc* 

The dining-room of the infanta is highly embelliftied by the indefatigable pencil of 
Luca Giordano, whofe fertile imagination aftonilhes at firft, but ends with fatiguing. In 
a cabinet adjoining to the dining-room are alfo feme pieces by Rubens, and one of the 
beft portraits of Titian ; that of Charles V,, of natural fize to the knees. An engraving 
was lately made from it by a young mao of Madrid, named Selma, who promifes to 
become an excellent arrift. 

I could yet mention many other paintings contained in the apartments lately occupied 
by the two Infants, brothers to the King, particularly fome by Rubens, in which his 

* This Infanta dkd in 1801 ; the (implicit y of her manners and her benevolence have made her univer¬ 
sity regretted. 
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frefhnefs of colour, and his livelinefs of fancy fhine in their liighefl: fp! endow r ; but l 
defift, left I fhould fatigue my readers by a barren catalogue: I have already faid enough 
to fatisfy them that the collection of the King, of Spain is one of the molt valuable in 
Europe* It is true there are but few paintings of the French fehool, but the belt pro¬ 
ductions of thofe of Italy, Flanders, and Spain are found in abundance; thofe of the 
latter efpecially, lefs known than they deferve to be, are worthy of all the attention of 
connoifleurs ; the names of Navarette , Alenzo, Cano, Lurbaran, Z>erczo, CaBexakro, Bias 
de Prado, Joancs, &c., who among their countrymen enjoy a well earned reputation on 
many accounts, are fcarcely known out of Spain. It is even only by hearfay that names 
.much better known enjoy any reputation in France; fuch as Rivera, called there Efpag- 
nolet, who although a Spaniard born, belongs rather to Italy than Spain; Yelafquez, re¬ 
markable for his correftnefs of defign and perfpeflive; and Murillo , one of tiie firft 
painters in the world for the frefhnefs and vivid colouring of his flefh, and his foftnefs 
of expreflion ; Murillo *, whofe productions for a long time fought after in France, at 
length occupy a place in the raufeum. 

The chapel of the palace contains nothing remarkable of this kind, but its architec¬ 
tural proportions are exaCt and beautiful. 

The palace of Madrid is entirely new. That which Philip V. inhabited having been 
burned, the monarch wiflied to have it rebuilt upon the fame foundation. An architect 
from Piedmont laid before him a inoft magnificent plan, the model of which is pre- 
ferved in a neighbouring building. Philip V. was deterred by the expence from carry¬ 
ing the plan into execution, and adopted one more Ample, which, notwithftanding it 
already cofts as much as that of the'Italian architect would have done, is not yet fmiflied. 
Two wings have been building to it for thefe twelve years paft, which will give to the 
whole a lefs heavy appearance, but muft hide the principal front. 

One approaches towards this front through a large irregular fquare, at the extremity 
of which is the armoria or arfenal, which contains a curious colle&ion of ancient and 
foreign arms, arranged with great order and carefully preferred. The inoft remarkable 
things here are neither cimeters fet with diamonds, nor complete fets of armour of dif¬ 
ferent Kings of Spain, not even that of St. Ferdinand ; but thofe of the ancient American 
warriors. A long enumeration of all thefe curiofities is carefully made to the traveller, 
when he is admitted into the arfenal, and although he were a Frenchman, the fword worn 
by Francis I. at the battle at Pavia would not be forgotten. The Kings of the Auftrian dy- 
nafty only inhabited the palace occafionally, which looked on the Manzanares, and which 
flood on the fite of the new palace. They refided during a part of the year at a fort of 
■country-houfe, iituated on an eminence at the oppofite extremity of the town, called by 
them Buen Retiro , Philip V. was highly partial to it, and made it his fcle refidence 
while at Madrid after the deftru&ion of the ancient palace by fire. Ferdinand VI. had 
no other, and Charles III. paffed the firft years of his reign in it, greatly againft the in¬ 
clination of his Queen Amelia of Saxony, who was continually drawing vexatious com- 
parifons between the magnificent horizon about Naples, which fhe had juft left, and the 
naked and confined prolpe£t of this refidence. No royal abode hud ever lefs the ap¬ 
pearance of a palace than Buen Retiro ; it is a deformed colleflioii of fymmetrical parts 
entirely devoid of any thing (hiking. It neverthelefs contains a long Ante of rooms, 
which might at a trilling expence he made inhabitable. The gardens, which they front, 
are without water, much neglected, and are now ufed as a public walk. There are a 
few ftatues worthy of the attention of the curious ; that of Charles V. trampling upon 

* In France, where alruoft all foreign names are di.‘figured, lie is called Murillos. 
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4 vnonfter, which is ftippofed to be the emblem of herefy; and^ an equeftrian ftatue of 
Philip IV. by an able fculptor of Florence. The palace of Retiro contained alfo many- 
valuable pictures j but the greateft part of them have been removed to the new palace. 
The fumptucus apartment called the Cajon is remarkable for its ceiling, painted by Gior¬ 
dano. It is an allegorical reprefentation of the inftifution of the order of the golden- 
fleece. 

I fhall mention only two other paintings in this palace. One of Philip V. in years, 
feated by the fide of his wife lfabella of Farnefe, and furrounded by all his family. 
Charles Vanloo has perhaps difplayed too much magnificence ir/the decoration of the 
hall ; the figures he has painted have in confequence a palenels from the furplus of bril¬ 
liancy in the furniture j neverthelefs one cannot behold without imereft an aifemblage 
of fo”many perfons who have filled eminent parts on the theatre of the world. 

The other picture is lefs remarkable from the merit of its compofition than from the 
fcene it prefents. This is a faithful reprefentation of the laft folemn Auto da fe, which 
was celebrated in 168o, in the Plaza Mayor of Madrid, in prefence of the whole court 
of Charles II. The balconies appear full” of fpettators, excited equally by devotion and 
curiofity. The fatal tribunal is railed in the middle of the ftp are The judges there 
wait for their pale and disfigured victims, who, covered with melancholy emblems of the 
torments prepared for them, are about to hear their fentence. Some receive the laft 
exhortation of the monks, others flagger and faint upon the fteps of the tribunal. How 
many refleaions naturally rufli on the mind of the fpeftator;—but let us turn our at¬ 
tention from thefe afflicting objects. - 

The theatre of Buen Retiro is ftill in good prefervation : the houfe is fmall but well 
contrived. The ftage, which is fpacious, opens at the bottom into the gardens of the 
palace, with which it is on a level; this is favourable to theatrical magic, when it is re¬ 
quired to extend the perfpeftive and permit the difplay of bodies of troops or a train of 
cavalry- All thefe Millions are vanilhed; the theatre is deferled, its decorations are 
covered with duff ; and this theatre which in the reign of Ferdinand VI. refounded with 
the mod harmonious voices, is now condemned to mournful filence, which has been 
but twice interrupted for thefe feven-and-thirty years. 

Thus do courts change their appearance according to the tafteof the fovereign. The 
brilliant tafte of Ferdinand VI. naturalized in Spain the fairy fcenes of the Italian theatre 
under the direfiion of Farinelli the mufician, whofe talents acquired him a diftinguilhed 
favour, at which no perfon murmured, becanfe he modeftly enjoyed without abufmg his 
good fortune. Under Charles III. Euterpe and Terpfichore loft their influence: this 
monarch, more Ample in his manners, more uniform in his tafte, and infenfible to pro- 
fane pleasures, bardihed them from his rclidence, and confined hirafelf to the protection 
of the filent arts, the fcienccs, and virtue. A itranger to the tender pallion; and al¬ 
though benignant, yet almoli entirely infenfible to friendship, during his whole reign of 
thirty years continuance, if the Marquis Squillaci be excepted, who was near being fatal 
to him, and an Italian valet de chambre (Pini), who yet never enjoyed but an obfcure 
and Altai tern degree of efteem, he had not one favourite; and protefted from the fe- 
duflion of the fenfes by his religious difpofition, he palled twenty-nine years of his life 
(rare example among Sovereigns!) without either wife or miftrefs. In order to be ad¬ 
mitted to the prefence, the libertine was obliged to follow his pleafures iu fecrefy ; fo 
that never was there a court where lefs gallantry was difplayed than at that of CharlesIII. 

At that of Charles IV., lefs a u ft ere than his father, although pleafure be not expelled, 
it is yet entertained without parade ; ana if favour prevail, it is excufable, fmee it is 
nobly difpenfed, exercil'ed with benignity, and makes as few enemies as poflible. This 
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court has a fuperiority over that of the preceding, by its confiding its principal trufts to 
the hands of Spaniards; even the Queen, although an Italian, has identified herfelf 
with the nation for a long time pail; whereas in the three latter reigns ftrangers for 
the greater part filled all the offices of truft. This circumftance is of itfelf fufficient to 
hinder the explofion which other matters are calculated to promote. Finally, to com¬ 
plete the parallel of the four reigns of the Houfe of Bourbon in Spain, (for i ffiali fay 
nothing of that of Louis I., which did not laft a year,) we ffiali obferve, that they prefent 
the rare difplay of an uninterrupted fucceflion of four kings, if not great, or illuftrious 
for brilliant qualities, yet virtuous, humane, and fincerely pious ; who may poflibly 
have erred in their intentions of doing good, yet who never did intentionally wrong. 

Iu the gardens of Buen Retiro the monarch has eftabliffied a China manufactory, 
which ftrangers have not hitherto been permitted to examine. It is undoubtedly in¬ 
tended that experiments fhall be fecretly made, "and the manufacture brought to feme 
perfaction, before it be expofed to the eyes of the curious. Its productions are to be 
feen no where except in the palace of the {Sovereign, or in fome Italian courts, to which 
they have been fent as prefents. Charles III. rendered their due homage to our manufac¬ 
tures when he excepted the court of Verfailles from his diflribution, notuithftandmg 
the latter regularly forwarded fome of the finefl works of our Seve manufactory to 
the Princefs of the Afturias. Louis XV. eftablifhed this cufiom, on account of his 
grand-daughter, and his fucceflbr did not difeontinue the practice. 

Certain kinds of inlaid w r ork which are not yet much known in Europe are wrought 
in the fame edifice. Generally fpeaking, the Retiro, its apartments, and its gardens, 
are nearly abandoned by the court ; in recompence, however, Charles III. has richly 
embellifhed the environs. 

This ancient palace commands a public walk, which has long been famous in Spanifli 
comedy and romance, El Prado. Its contiguity to the palace, its ihades, the unevennefs 
of the ground, every thing was favourable to intrigue, but every thing as well increafed 
the danger; Charles 1 IL, by levelling it, by planting it with trees, and lighting its ave- 
nues, by providing for its being watered, and adorning it with fountains, fome of which, 
that of Cybele, for example, is very hand fome, made a fuperb promenade of it, and 
fuch as may be frequented at all times with pleafure and in fafety. It forms a part of 
the interior inclofure of the city, and is in length about the fpace of half a league. Se¬ 
veral of the principal ftreets terminate here. That of Alcala, the wideft in Europe, 
croffes it, runs by the fide of the gardens of the Retiro, and terminates at the gate of 
the fame name, which, although fomewhat heavy, is one of the finefl: pieces of architec¬ 
ture in the capital. 

The inhabitants from all quarters refort hither on foot or in carriages to meet and 
breathe beneath the fliade of the long alleys, an air frefliened by waters fpouted from 
the fountains, and embalmed by exhalations from the fragrant flowers. The concourfe 
of people is frequently prodigious. 1 have fometimes feen four or five hundred car¬ 
riages filing off in the greateft order, amid an innumerable crowd of people on foot; a 
fpeftacle which at once is a proof of great opulence and population. But a better tafte 
were defirable in the carriages, and a greater variety for the eye. Inftead of that mot¬ 
ley appearance ofdrefl'es, which in other public places of Europe afford a change, with¬ 
out which there would be no pleafure, there is nothing feen in the Prado on foot but 
women uniformly dreffed, covered with great black or white veils, which conceal a part 
of their features; and men enveloped in their large mantles, for the moft part of a dark 
colour; fo that with all its beauty, at the beft it is but a theatre of Caftilian gravity ; 
this is the more apparent, where every evening at the firft ftroke of the angelus all thofe 
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who are on the walk, fuddenlv (lop as if (truck with pally, pull off their hats, leave off 
in mid A of the molt interefting and tender converfation, and call home their thoughts 
a few minutes for devout contemplation. Woe to the wretch who (houtd dare to difturb 
this filence of devotion, which the impious may ridicule, but which neverthelefs pofleffes 
fomewhat afte&ing, fomewhat impoling event of the philofophical obferver. The prayers 
of the angel us ended, the promenade is continued, and difcourfe is refumed. A whole 
unanimous people concludes, beneath the vault of heaven, its homage to the Creator. 
Of what confequencc that it be through the intervention of the Virgin Mary, it is not 
therefore less pure, nor yields the mind a lefs fweet confolation. 

The botanical garden adds not s little to the embellifliment of the Prado; it was 
formerly upon the road which leads from Madrid to the caftie of Pardo; but Charles 
III. a few years before his death removed it to the fide of the Prado with a low inclofure, 
by which it is ornamented without being concealed ; it is daily increafing in beauty/ The 
botaniil attached to the fcience, who readily obtains allowance to view the garden, may 
entertain himfelf here delightfully for hours in the midftof trees and plants from all the 
four quai'ters of the world. The productions of the vegetable kingdom are ranged in 
fquares according to the fyflem of Linnaeus, and the names of the plants are infcribed 
on tickets enclofed in little tubes of tin (tuck in the ground at the foot of each plant; 
a very commodious and ufeful means of reference to the beginner. The monarch of 
Spain it will be eafily conceived muff have within his power the means of collecting, 
particularly from the vegetable reign, the moft precious collection; inwhofe validates 
gave rife to this line of Piron, 

IC The orb of day (bines evermore on Spain.” 


In fo great a diverfity of climates and foil, this immenfe monarchy muff produce 
every tree, fhrub, and plant which grows on the bofom of the earth. It is only with¬ 
in fi ve-and-t wen ty years that the advantage which thefe poffeflions hold out has been put 
to profit. Galvez, upon his acceffion to the adininillration of the Indies, ordered all the 
officers in the civil employment in the colonies, the military, and the clergy to tranfport 
to Spain whatfoever belonging to the three kingdoms fhould be deemed worthy of atten¬ 
tion. Not a year paffes without producing the metropolis either fome new plants from 
Spanifli America or feed bulbs or flips which are reared in the botanic garden of Ma¬ 
drid. The young botanifts employed by the court in Mexico, Peru, and other parts, 
accompany their exports with a description of the plants, which they make upon the 
fpot ot their growth; the foil that fuits them, the kind of expofure which is moft fa¬ 
vourable to them, and the care which they require. Following thefe inftruftions the 
botanical proleffors and above all Don Cafimir Ortega entruft the diminutive feed to 
its nurfe; and furrounded by their young care contemplate with delicious anxiety the 
different (lages of their growth as they trace the features by which they have been de- 
fcribed. More than once have I attended their fitting’s as inftruQive as they are amufing, 
in which nature is feen to prove here fubje&ion to regular laws, and her difpofition to 
make common to all mankind the advantages and pleafures with which ffie has over- 
fpread the earth, at intervals which flagger the imagination. Oftentimes at thefe meet¬ 
ings queflions occur which are difficult of folution. Many a foreign plant demon- 
ilrates the infufficiency of the claffes invented by our learned men in Europe, and fome- 
times it is impoffible to give a plant its place without aflignilig it an arbitrary one. 

What has been attempted with fuccefs in plants, I have frequently pleafed myfelf with 
the fancy of having extended to the three kingdoms at one fcope, by allotting all the 
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fpace which the botanical garden leaves vacant by the fide of the walk to a deftination 
certainly extraordinary in Europe, and which the monarch of Spain only could be ca¬ 
pable of carrying into effeiS:. I would have it divided into as many parts as this fovereign 
has principal colonies under his dominion ; in thefe fliould be fettled a family of 
Peruvians, another of Mexicans; another from Calefornia, another from Paraguay, 
from Cuba, from the Canaries, the Philippines, &c. All of them fhould preferve their 
peculiar drefs and manner of living, each fhould have built a Ample habitation upon 
the model of that they had quitted ; and cultivate the trees and plants brought front- 
their own country; fo that furrounded by thele pleafmg illufions with greater realon 
than the young I’olanore of Bourganville they might flill fuppofe themfelves in their 
native foil. With what delight would the curious of Europe flock in crowds to behold 
this living cabinet of natural hiftory; this cabinet unique in itfelf, in which the objedts 
of his attention would themfelves be the Cicerone of the traveller. Here the Mexican 
would be feen beneath the fhade of his fig-tree, fhaking it and gathering the precious 
infedts which colour our European garments; there the inhabitants of Guatimala would 
cultivate his indigo ; and he of Paraguay the herb which conflitutes his principal riches; 
the Peruvian, accompanied by the docile animal which partakes of his labours, feeds 
and clothes him, would in concert with the Luconian endeavour to introduce the fame- 
cultivation they had been accuftomed to at home. Thus the exulting inhabitant of the 
metropolis, without going from the capital, might pafs in review, as if delineated on a 
map, all the colonies to which his fovereign gives laws. The imported colomfl: would 
become accuftomed to an exile, which every thing would concur to render agreeable; 
and his fellow citizens, feparated from him by immenfe feas, informed by him of the 
benevolence and magnificence of their common monarch, would form a higher idea of 
his power, pride themfelves upon being his fubjedts, become more attached to his 
government, and accuftom themfelves to fee in the Spaniards of the old world, their 
countrymen inftead of their opprelTors; gently and pacifically effeSing a revolu¬ 
tion which might prevent or at leaft retard the misfortune and danger of a hidden 
feparation. 

Such a project may be confidered as romantic, yet the King of Spain has entered 
upon one of the fame kind, which proves his zeal for the advancement of the arts and 
fciences. fn the ftreet of Alcala is a large building in which the king has eftabliflied a 
cabinet of natural hiftory, and which already contains one of the completeft collections 
in Europe in metals, minerals, marble, precious ftones, corals, madrepores, and 
marine plants. The clafies of fillies, or birds, and efpecially of quadrupeds, are yet 
very incomplete; but the meafures taken by government will in a little time make them 
as complete as pcffible. 

The minifter in 17S2 received an ample contribution .from Peru: this was half the 
rich collection made during an eight years’ refidence in that country by Mr. Dombey, 
an able naturalift, whom the court of France, with the confent of that of Spain, had 
fent thither, and who brought back with him the fruits of his labor to Cadiz. On his 
arrival at this port he did not meet with that generous demeanour which is the boaft of 
Spain. Malevolence, jealous of his million, excited a perfection againft him which in¬ 
jured his health, already impaired, and feemed for a fliort time to have even influenced 
his reafon. He was as it were a prifoner at Cadiz till he gave up to. the comtniffanes 
of government the moiety of his collection, which he had conceived was exclufively in¬ 
tended for his country. Fortunately thefe commiffaries had lefs intelligence than ill will, 
and in the divifion which they made in the prefence of Dombey, the lot which they 
fixed upoirwas not the moft valuable of the two. He haftened, fhortly after his depar¬ 
ture. 
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ture, from a country which had treated him fo inhofpitably, and carried with him to Prance 
what he had been able to five from the rapacity of this invidious people. lie confided 
to one of our fir ft naturalifts,' his friend Mr. L’Horitior, the care of c lading the rich re¬ 
mains of the collection, and making them known to the public. The health of Dom- 
bey never recovered from the fliock it received, either in Peru, or at Cadiz; he died 
fome years ago in the flower of youth, exciting the regret of all the learned, and the 
tears of friend ffiip *. He left feveral Spanilh naturalifts at Peru, whofe learned re- 
fearches will greatly contribute to enrich the cabinet of natural hiltory at Madrid. 

The fame edifice that contains this cabinet, and which with the cuftom-houfe, built 
alTo by Charles HI., conftitutes the principal ornament of the ftreet of Alcala, is the 
place of meeting for the academy of the fine arts (las nobles dries') ; a circum fiance which 
produced the infeription on the building, a motto equally happy and juft: 

Carolus III. naturam et artsm fub une tedo in publicum utilitatem confociavit, 

anno MDCCLXXIV. 

The honour of inftituting this academy is, howevever, due to Philip V.; but Ferdinand 
VI. being particularly devoted to it gave it the name of his patron San Fernando ; and 
Charles ill. by providing a comfortable refidence has made it much indebted to him. The 
Minifter for foreign aftairs is prefident, and every three years diftributes premiums to the 
young Undents who have produced the be ft pieces in fculpture or painting, and the bell 
defigns in architecture. But though there are feveral members who have diftinguifhed 
themfelves in thefe three arts, it muft be confeffed that their works of real excellence 
are yet but very few in number, and that the prizes given are rather to be looked upon 
as encouragements than merited rewards. The Spanilh court, however, maintains at 
Rome fome young ftudents, who give the molt flattering hopes j and fome of the mem¬ 
bers of the academy are employed by it on engravings of a part of the numerous mailer- 
pieces which embellilh the different palaces. 

It is not only by forming artifts that the academy contributes to the progrefs of the 
arts in Spain, it is alfo the fupreme tribunal, to whole decifion the plans of all the facred 
and profane edifices erefled in the kingdom are to be fubmitted ; an inftitution which, 
in the end, muft eftablifii a good talle upon the ruins of that barbarity which is but too 
vifible in molt of the edifices of former times, and of which traces Hill remain in fotne 
of the gates, in the ancient fountains, and in moll of the churches in the capital; de¬ 
formed efforts of art, then iii its infancy, which has taken more pains to bring forth 
monftrous productions, than would be neceffary at prefent to produce works of tran- 
feendent merit. Modern edifices already prove the revolution that has taken place under 
the houfe of Bourbon. Befides the new palace of Madrid, we may in fiance the gates 
of Alcala and St. Vicente, the cuftom-houfe, and the poll-office: and particularly a 
fuperb building by the fide of the Prado beyond the gardens of Buen Retiro began 
lefs than ten years ago. It is defigned for a mufaeum to which the cabinet of natural 
hiftory is to be tranfported, and there feveral academies are to hold their fittings. 
The war interrupted the progrefs of the work for a time but on the return of peace it 
was returned. This fine monument of architecture will be the moll fuperb of any 

* TIle two Spanilh ho tan 1 (Is who accompanied Dombej r Don Hypolico Chens, and Don jofepli Pawn, 
publifhed a work in 1794. under the title of Flora: Pcruvieii/is et Chilerifis Prodr emus, in which they give an ac¬ 
count of the Itate of botany in Spain. Four years after their Syftema vsgdabilium Flora Peruvian* et Chtlefifir 
appeared ; and in 1799 their large work in two volumes folio Flora Peruvians et Chitenfis which has excited 
the curiofiiy of the learned throughout Europe. 
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in the capital, and will add no fmall portion of fame to the reputation of the architect, 
Villanueva. 

At l\ ad rid, however, there are few handfome buildings, rt is in general well laid out: 
the ftreets, although not in a direct line, are for the molt part wide, and tolerably 
ftraigbt, it is three leagues and a half in circumference and about three quarters of a 
league broad at its wideft part. The infrequency of rain, and the vigilance of the 
modern police, make it one of the cleaned; cities in Europe. But except the Prado 
and its avenues, the city has no elegance to boaft. The famous Plaza Mayor , which 
the Spaniards take fo much pleafure in extolling, has nothing in it which jullifks their 
partiality ; it is quadrangular, but at the fame time irregular, furrounded by buildings 
of five and fix ftories, fufficiently uniform, but without ornament, under which are 
long arcades. It is illuminated on public occafions, and then it really has an agreeable 
appearance. The auto da fes were formerly celebrated in this fquare, with all their ter¬ 
rible apparatus. It is ftill the theatre of thofe bull-fights which are called at the royal feafts 
filftar reales. The hotel de ville, or town-houfe, is in this fquare, in which the hifto- 
ideal academies holds its affeinblies, and in which is its library, its niufaium, its manu- 
feripts, and its medals. Here alfo is the market for eatables and merchandize of every 
defeription. This concurrence of circumftances has made it the moft remarkable pub¬ 
lic place in the capital, and has given it a reputation which, at the time it was firit built, 
was perhaps deferred, but which mull have vanifhed fi nee arc hi tenure has improved in 
Europe, and produced forty fquares preferable to the Plaza Mayor. 

It was much disfigured by the fire which reduced to allies feven years ago almofl: the 
whole of one of its fides. What tends to take oft from its appearance, is a number of flails 
which prevent one from crofting in every direction. It is neverthelefs that quarter which 
gives the moft favourable idea of the population of Madrid; and if we judge of it by 
the concourfe of people upon it at all times of the day, and in the adjacent ftreets as 
far as, and including La Puertadel Sol, a ftreet which is the refort of the newfmongers, 
one fliall be led to imagine there muft be a miftake in the enumeration of its inhabitants, 
taken at no more than 155,67^ °f refidentiaries according to the cenlus of i 7 '^ 7 * 
cording toThomasLapez, who wrote in 1797, Madrid contains 7100 houfes,77 churches, 
44 convents of friars, 31 of nuns, and 130,980 inhabitants, exelufive of the garrifon, 
the hofpital and the foundlings, the addition of which three claflbs of inhabitants will 
raife the population to nearly the amount of the cenfus taken in 17S7. Government 
has published a new cenfus of Spain made in 1797, and which the official gazette an¬ 
nounces as more exaft than that of 1787 taken under the direction of Count Florida 
Blanca, with the principal refults of which I fliall prefent the reader*. 


Chap. IX._ Population of Spam.—Principal Churches of Madrid.—Painters, Engravers. 

— the Prcfs.—Religious Foundations. 

IN 1768 the Spanilh government made a cenfus of the people, which it had reafon 
to look upon as defective; in the firft place, on account of the want of care in taking 
it, but principally becaufe it was imagined that it had for objedt the impolition of a new 

* I am hitherto ignorant of the refult of the cenfus of 1797 - The P°P” ,at!on of Spain W ‘ U however 
hereafter he known as well as that of any other country of Europe. The redlors of panlhcs having been 
inlhu&ed to forward to government a monthly lilt of the deaths, births,, and marriages within their different 
parifhes, beginning with the prefent century. 
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tax onhoufes, which engaged a many to deceive the commiffionersby falfe declarations; 
this firft enumeration, therefore, produced for amount no more than 9,159,999 per- 
J'ons, whereas that of 1787, made with more rigour on the one part, and given with lefs 
apprehenfion on the other, gave a total of 10,268,150, the difference is an increafe of 
1,108,151. 

The feverity of government brought to light dill greater deceptions. In 1787 there 
were found to be fewer than there were in 1768 : 

Of nuns and friars ... 11,044 

Ecclefiaftics, and perfons belonging to the clergy - 17,213 

Perfons attached to different monadic inllitutions, and to 
the crufade - - - 6,829 

Hidalgos, or noblemen - - 242,205 

Making a total of - 277,291 perfons, 

who by pretending to titles, or by making falfe declarations, became ranked among, the 
privileged clafs, and were thereby exempt from perfonal charges. 

In 1768 the cenfus was taken by diocefes, in 1787 by the means of the intendants of 
provinces. The annexed table will make the different refults appear more clear: 


Refult of the cenfus of 

1768 


of 1787 

C unmarried males* or widowers 

- 

2,809,069 


3,162,007 

< unmarried females* or widows 

- 

2,911,858 


3,215,482 

C married men and women 

- 

3.439.072 


3,891,661 

Total 

- 

9 . 1 59.999 


10*269,150 

femes* towns, and villages 

* 

16,427 


18,716 

parifhes 

- 

18,106 


18,972 

benefited clergy* vicars* he* 

- 

51,048 


42,707 

convents for men 

v 

2,004 


2,019 

i -— ■ women 

m 

1,026 


1,048 

monks 

- 

55.453 
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nuns 

1 . 


27,665 


2 4.559 

perfons attached to the clergy 


25,248 


16,376 

fyndics of religious orders 

- 

S. 55 3 


4,127 

perfons fubjed to the military tribunal 

- 

89»393 


77,884 

perfons penfioned by the King 

m 

2 7>577 


36.465 

--dependant on the Crufade 

- 

4,248 


1,884 

» --Inquifition 


2,645 


2 . 7°5 

l. hidalgos, or noblemen 

- 

722,794 


480,589 


By means of this cenfus, the proportion which the number of the different profeffions 
bore to each other was known. They were 

145 cities, (ciudades ,) 

4,572 towns, (villas,) 

12,732 villages, 

907,197 hufbandmen, 

964,571 journeymen. 


270,989 
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270,989 tradefmen and artifans, 

280,092 fervants, 

50,994 lludents, 

39,750 manufacturers. 

The population of the different provinces was at the fame time afcertained, and what 
was only fufpected before became apparent; that is, that the refources which the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the fea affords, added to the quality of the food, which it produces, where 
the foil is fruitful, are fufficient in themfelves to counterbalance the evils of a bad ad- 
minifiration ; lince Galicia, the clergy in which pofiefe more than half the lands, not- 
withftanding it be deftitute of canals and navigable rivers, and pofiefs fcarce any roads ; 
notwithftanding its whole reliance be on its manufactories of linen, its trade, and its 
fifliery ; yet bleff with a foil capable of receiving every fpecies of culture, fituated lo 
as to have the fea on its two fides, and free from that deviating fcourge the Mejia, 
Galicia is beyond companion the beft populated province in Spain, although it be far 
from having an equal extent with others. In 1787 it contained 1,345,803 inhabitants, 
while Catalonia, far more induftrious, and of nearly double the fur face, compris'd but 
81 ‘,412, Arragon but 623,308, and Eftremadura, one fourth part larger than Galicia, 
no more than 417,000 perfons. 

To return to Madrid ; as to its population, it has ordinarily from 6 to 10,000 men 
in garrifon, is the rendezvous for petitioners from all parts of Spain and the Indies, as 
well as of a great number of ftrangers j henee it may not be comidcred an exaggera¬ 
tion to compute its inhabitants at 180,000. 

Its facred edifices have nothing in them very remarkable, although the Abbe Pons has 
devoted a volume to the defeription of them ; feveral, however, contain highly valuable 
colle&ions of pi&ures, which may be feen with admiration even after the paintings of the 
Efcurial, and the new palace. Xhefmall church of St. Pal qua], upon the Prado, within 
its narrow and dirty walls contains two 1 itian’s, feveral paintings by Spagnoletto, oneci 
the beft of Baffano, two by Guerchin, &c. The church of St. Ilabella has alfo fome 
mafter-pieces of Spagnoletto, particularly the affumption of the chief altar, a capital 
piece which has been engraved; but no church at Madrid has a larger or better collec¬ 
tion than that of the barefoot Carmelites, in the ftrect of Alcala. How frequently have 
I been to the large veftry of thefe monks, who are the rood opulent in Madrid, to reckon , 
admire, and envy treafures fo ill appreciated, and fo badly placed ; numerous paintings 
of Spaniards, fo little but fo much deferving of being known, fuch as Zurbaran, Ze- 
rtzo, &c.; others by Spagnoletto, Murillo, Giordano ; Charles V. haranguing his army, 
by Titian ; a Lord’s fupper, by Vandyck ; many by Rembrandt, particularly a Tobit, 
feated and penffve, in which the only light of the piece proceeds from a dull fire to 
which he is turned. Excepting on account of their paintings, thefe three churches 
fjoffefs little claim to notice. Bad tafte reigns throughout them, as is the cafe in almotl 
all the religious edifices of Madrid, The church of St. Ifidoro alone, which heretoroie 
belonged to the Jefuits, has a portal which is hanafome, although not exempt irorn 
faults. Its interior is not deftitute of beauty, and, among other paintings rather com¬ 
mon, it contains a large one by Menly, and an adoration by iitian. 

There is another church much more modem, which, on account of its mafs, has a 
venerable appearance, and has fome valuable paintings: it is that of St. Salejas, or the 
vifitauon, founded by Ferdinand"VI. and the Queen Barbara his wife. The allies of this 
i'oyal pair repofe -here, under two pompous maufoleuuis. On that of the King, an in- 
ftription in Latin, which appeared to me a model 01 the lapidary ftyle ; the Spaniards 
r 1 2 themfelves 
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themfelves have expreffed their difapprobation of the whole edifice by thefe words: 
Barbara reyna, barbaro gujio ; Barbara obra ; a play upon words which has efle£I but 
in the Spanilh language, in which the expreflion Barbara is equally applied to the name 
of the foundrefs, to the bad tafte of the edifice, and to the enormous him it coff in 
building. It has, however, one laudable appendage, a certain number of young ladies 
are there educated at the King’s expence; it forms a part of the feminary tor the nobi- 
litv, a kind of military fchool which has been for fome time back under the direction 

of Don Jorge Juan. . , . . _ 

And laftly the convent of St. Francis has been fome years building at an immenle ex- 
pence and there were hopes that it would become one of the fineft prodr£tions of ar¬ 
chitecture in the capital. It is lately finiflied, and is rather a folid than an elegant edi¬ 
fice. The church, in the form of a rotunda, ornamented with pillars, is yet a ftriking 
obieft at firlt fight: the beft inafters in Spain were employed on paintings for its altars, 
for the molt part the pupils of Mengs; M. Maellaand M. Baycux, other wife called El Jr- 
ragones, for example, who, by their tafte and colouring, in fome manner recompenf' the 
Spaniards for the lofs of that great painter. The other.co-operators were Don Antonio Fe- 
lafquez, Don Andres de la Cal/eja, Don Jofeph CaJiiUio, Don Gregorio Ferro , who excels in 
copying the beft paintings of the molt efteemed artifts ; Don Franciieb de Goye * merits 
alio bv his talents an honourable mention ; he pourtrays in a pleafing ftile the manners, 
cuftoms, and games of his country; neither mull Car nicer 0 be omitted in the lift, acopyift 
in miniature, poffeffed of much tafte, and who faithfully imitates the m after-pieces with 
which the King fumifhes his fmaller apartments. Nor need the genius of defign dii- 
dain the names of Don Ventura Rodriguez, de Viilenueva, d’ Arnul, a Frenchman by birth, 
and Don Franeifco &abatt:m t, an Italian, dire&or of the King's buildings; all of them 
eminent as architects. 

In the art of engraving, they have feveral who excel j Don Salvador Carmona, mar- 
ried to the daughter of digs, who has in part inherited the fine pencil of her father, 
is defervedlv to be placed at their iiead. Mr. Carmona is advantageoufly known in 
France by feveral prizes gained in the academy of painting. Were we to criticife with 
acumen, it might be obferved, tha- his taieins too little, or at leaft too late encouraged, 
have not produced altogether what they at firft promifed. Several other engravers, Mef- 
fieurs Ferro, A • unidner, Fabregat, Balkjler, and efpecially M. Schna, have, by happy 
efforts, proved that their art flilt makes fome progrefs in Spain. 

The academy of the Spani/h language, which in the year 17Be- gave an elegant edition 
of Don Quixote, in four volumes, quarto, enriched it with the embelliflunents of the 
engraver. But the engravings, for the moll part not above mediocrity, do not anfwer to 
the merit of the edition, equally admirable for the quality of the ink, the beauty of the 
paper, the cleamefs of the character, and defervedly ranked with the fineft 'productions 
of this hind in any other nation. It is of itfelf fufficient to give celebrity to the prefs of 
Ibarra ; it is truly a national work, by which the Spaniards have refuted the charge of 
the arts with them being yet in their infancy. The ink is a compofition made by Ibarra 
himieif, to whom our printers have frequently applied in vain for the fecret; the charac¬ 
ters were cut by a Catalan, the paper was manufaftured in Catalonia, the learned preface 
and the anlyfis of Don Quixote, placed at the beginning of the work, are written by a 

* Goye excels alfo in portrait painting, as well as Actmc and FJlore. Is) Mftoncal painting Don Frau- 
eifeo Hunt’s jollifies the hopes Tornietlof him by the paintings which five-and-twenty years ago he lent from 
to the academy of the fine arts at Madrid- ; - 

\ He* at the fame iime 3 wat chief of the Corps de Genie ; he died lattly, and has been fucceeaecj m thu 
Utter appointment by Don jfofeph dc Urrutia^ the general who laft commanded the army in Catalog. 
vol. v. ' 3 D member 
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member of the academy of the Caftilian language, Don Jofeph de Guevaru ; the binding 
even, although inferior to the reft, fofficientlv demonft rates that the Spaniards are by no 
means behindhand in any thing which relates to typography, 

This is not the only proof they have given 0/ their ability. Every connoiffeur is ac¬ 
quainted with, prefers to the editions of Baikerville'and Barbou, and reckons equal 
to the works of Didot, the Salluff, which the Infant Don Gabriel has tranflated into his 
own language ; and fame other works from the prefles of Ibarra at Madrid, and from thofe 
of Benedict Montfort at Valencia, fuch as Mariana, Solis, Garcilafo, the poem on mufic, 
El Parnaffo Efpagno /, by Sedano j and, above all, the mafter-piece of Benedict Montfort, 
that learned work of Bayer, the preceptor of the Infant Don Gabriel; entitled Dc Num - 
mis Ilehrao-Samaritanis , 2 volumes, in folio. 

Latterly the Spanifti artifts have been employed in multiplying, by the means of the 
graver, the portraits of a fcore of illuftvious perfons, kings, generals, famous writers, &c, 
and many grandees of Spain, who have galleries of paintings which were loft to the 
world, and to the arts, have had engravings taken from them. 

But if the pleafing arts be cultivated at Madrid, the mod ufeful of all, that of benefi¬ 
cence, is not neglefled. Charitable foundations, worthy models for every nation, are 
found ill that city ; among thofe two brotherhoods whole funds are confecrated to the 
relief of inifery; a public pawn fliop, at which money is lent to the neceffitous, and 
which in the period between 1724 and 1794 (72 years,) had advanced m millions of 
rials; a receptacle for orphans, and, above all, three hofpials which annually receive 
from nineteen to twenty thoufand patients *. The principal hofpital near to, but on the 
outfide of the Atocha gate has been lately rebuilt. It is a large edifice, which by no 
means difgraces the walk leading from this gate to the canal of Aranjuez, and which 
the Spaniards have eftimated rather too highly in honouring with the name of Las 
Delicias. 


Chap. X.— Oiher Academies.—Fate of the new Encyclopedia in Spain.~Apology and 

literary Title of the Spaniards. 

THE Academy of the Fine Arts is not by many the only one that Madrid,.contains. It 
may even be faid, if the number of literary inftitutions were the meafure of progrefs in 
fciences, this capital ought to be confidered one of the molt enlightened and learned in 
' Europe. 1 here is an Academy of Phyfic; an economical fociety of the Friends of their 
Country, to which is annexed a (Junta de Signoras,') a junto of ladies impreffed with de¬ 
fire of fignalizing their affection towards the public good, and fome other infignificanc 
juntos, as little worthy of notice tor their titles, as for the advantage derived from them, 
and whofe exiftence ferves only to fhew, that a patriotic zeal has infufed itfelf latterly 
into the minds of people of all clafies; one of Spanif and general law ; one of theo¬ 
retical and practicaljur if prudence ; one of the canons of the church ; one of civil, canoni¬ 
cal, and patriotic law ; the Latin Academy of Madrid , &c. &c. But the only ones de- 
ferving of particular mention are, 1. The Academy of the Spanijh Language, founded by 
Philip V.,and which the French Academy has conftantly looked upon as its filler. Oil 
the appearance of the very firft edition of its Dictionary, it was allowed by the molt emi¬ 
nent grammarians to be the complete!! work of the kind which ever appeared in any 

* The gentrol hofpilaly which is for men, in the courfe of the year i8or, admitted 14,274 perfons. The 
hofpitsl Dt la Ftiffiwh (for women) 5,297; and chat of Sant Juan dc Dk$ 7 for both Texes, 3,27 s ; total 
32,809 perions. 
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language. The Academy has inftructed its Librarian, the Abbot Marillo, to condenfe 
k into a fingle volume for common ufe. 

This Academy is compofed of twenty-four ordinary members; but the number o. 
fupernmnerarics is not limited ; the pr eh dent is a grandee of Spain. The prefent is the 
Marquis de Santa Cruz the governor is the Prince of Aitunas. But tew examples, 
however, tend to (hew that it confiders itfelf honoured by the admiffion bt nobility. 
The Spaniards do not require a revolution to teach them that high birth Ihould not be a 
fubftitute for perfonal merit. As well as other nations, Spain has its unqualified perfons, 
perhaps in greater number, but fuch are kept in their due (blions, that is to fay, are un¬ 
regarded. °3. Tbs Academy of Hi/torywzs founded and endowed byPhilip V. in 1738, 
its^firft prefideut was Don Augujlin Mmitiano , a diltinguilhed literary character but little 
known out of Spain ; its prefent director is the Count de Campomanes % who, by the 
rank he holds in the magiftracy, as well as by his great erudition and virtues, is one of 
the molt dillinguilhed nobleman of modern Spain. He was ever one of the moll at¬ 
tentive members of this academy, even at times when his various occupations left him 

the lead leifure for application. ’ . . . 

The Spaniards have always been greatly partial to the ftudy of their own hiltory; it 
fcarcely contains a city which does not poffefs its individual hiltory or a chronicle. Of 
late they have reprinted their baft hiftorians, and within thefe twenty years have pub- 
lilhed editions of feveral authors; among others, for the fir ft time, feverat works of Se¬ 
pulveda, particularly that entitled Dc rebus geftis Caroli V. It has for thefe five-and- 
Uventy years been employed on a tads, equally interefting and arduous, that of publilh- 
ing all the ancient chronicles relative to the hiftory of Caltile. Several of thefe works 
had never been printed ; all are enriched with notes and commentaries, which at once 
prove the found criticifm and the erudition of their authors, the chief of which are Don 
Franctfco de Cerda, Don Miquel Florez, Don Eugenio de Laguno, and feveral other 
members of the Academy of Hiftory. _ 

The academy contains one of the mod valuable collections of which a literary fociety 
can boa ft. This is all the diplomas, dimers, and other documents given, fince the car- 
lieft period of the monarchy, to every city, borough, community, church, chapel, &c. 
in Spain; 'the whole collected with the greateft care, arranged in chronological order, 
and confequently adapted to furnifli every branch of the Spanilli hiltory with the molt 
abundant fource of authentic materials. It is in this immenfe repertory that the acade¬ 
micians have collected the elements of a work which is recently publiflied, and which 
las already run through feveral editions, A Geographical Dictionary of Spam ; it has had 
fome confulerable additions made to it, the fall volume of which appeared in June 
179IS. Others, among which are the librarians themfelves, have undertaken to give to 
the public a catalogue of the Greek manuferipts in the library of Madrid. One os the 
molt learned among them, Don Juan Iriarte, died in 1776, leaving behind him three 
nephews of dillinguilhed abilities ; one of them, Don Thomas, died a tew years ago a 
great literary character; a fecond, Don Domingo, atter figning the peace ot Bafle, went 
ambafiador to France, where he died much regretted, as well by his country as by the 
friends he had acquired among the French ; the eldelt. Dor. Bernardo, is Hill living, 
and divides his time between the arts and his duties in adminiftration. 

* 

* He-has for fome years back refigned all fucb fi'.nations as require application, and, a member of the 
council of ftate, peaceably enjoys the eileem which he has fo well merited ; his country, to which he was an 
Jtonour, as well on account of his virtues as his talent, was for a long time much indebted to him } fo that 
Jje became juftly entitled to fpeud in quiet the remainder of a life fo wall employed. 
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To Father Florez, a monk, Spain is alfo indebted for feveral volumes of ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, which in his hands was, in truth, only an irregular compilation, but it has ac¬ 
quired a more pleafing form under the management of his continuator. Father Rifco. 

Several other writers, well acquainted with what relates to their country, are em¬ 
ployed in giving a clear hiftory of it, and inftru fling their fellow-citizens in matters of 
policy, and the fcience of govern (pent. They have naturalized in their language fuch 
French and Englifh works as the Spanifh orthodoxy would permit; not only thofe, for 
in fiance, which treat of trades and arts, but alfo works of literature and philofophy. It 
is twenty years fince they began the tranflation of the works of Linnaeus, and the natural 
hifiory of M. de Buft'on. At prefent their literary charaflers are more than ever given 
to tranflations, but {hew a deficiency of judgment in the choice of their fubjefls. While 
they felefl Clarijfa Harlowe^ they adopt at the fame time our moll infipid romances; 
they place befide the Philifophical EJfays of Maupertuis , the works of Bermrrd'm ds 
St. Pierre and Condillac , our tnoft infipid books on afcetics. They have even attempted 
to make the Spaniards acquainted with the Philofophkal Hifiory of the Abbot Reyna 1 ; a 
work which gave rife to fo much indignation in the Spaniih government, that 1 have 
more than once been vvitnefs to the minifter for the Indies, Galvez, entering into a pa- 
roxvfin of rage at the bare mention of the author; looking upon fuch as attempted to 
introduce in a contraband manner the copies of this work into the Spanifh fertlements 
in America as guilty of treafon. The Duke d’Almodovar *, one of the grandees of 
Spain who cultivates letters, (few are the number of his rank that do,) has given Iefs a 
tranflation of it than an extrafl, in which he has taken -pains to omit whatever might 
be obnoxious to fuperfiition and defpptifin, reftifying at (lie fame time a number of 
errors relative to the Spanifh colonies into which the abbot had fallen. A fhort. time 
before, the DiSlionaire EncydopMique was undertaken to be tranflated by fubfeription ; 
and the world was not a little furprifed to fee the flame of the grand kiquifitor at the 
head of the lift of fubferibers. Towards the clofe of my firft refidenee in Spain, there 
was a very numerous lift of fubferibers for the New Encyclop'die , with the fubjefls claffed 
under diftinfl heads; but a Frenchman, writer of the article Spain in the fefiion on 
geography, wantonly vilified a whole nation, which its weight in the balance of Europe, 
and its intimate connexion with our own, ought to have made refpected. ft he Spanifh 
government refented this infult, and the French court determining to red refs its com¬ 
plaints, the author, cenfor, and printer were fevereiy reprimanded; and the publication 
of the New Encyclopedic was fufpended in Spain by order of the court. The Spanifh 
minifter, however, though offended, was not defirotisof excluding knowledge, and foon 
afterward revoked the fufpenfion, at the fame time fie took meafures to erafe the errors 
and inveflives from a work of which he knew the merit, and fubjefted the numbers 
before they were diftributed to the fubferibers to the examination of the council of Caf- 
tile. The council in confequence nominated a committee for examining the books as 
they appeared ; a ceremony which greatly retarded the work in the firft inftance, and 
the commiffaries not having either leifure, inclination, or the requifite intelligence for 
fuch a talk, three hundred fubferibers ! ng awaited their decifions in vain, ft he matter 
became worfe when the holy office, Following the fuggeftions of intrigue, even more 
pertinacioufly than thofe of religious zeal, produced newobftacles to the delivery of the 
parts; firft, by forbidding the agent whom Panckoucke had fent to Madrid receiving 
any new fubferiptions; afterwards, by ex if a fling an engagement from him to deliver 

* In the reign of peter III he was the reprefentative of Spain at the court of Ruflia, afterwards went 
atnbafladoi to Portugal, and lsitly to England, where he continued in that capacity up to the period of Spain 
taking part in the American war; he died lately. 
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no further copies ; and, lafily, by fcizing on all they found in bis pofieffion. The rum 
of this citizen, and a coivfequent pecuniary injury of ccnbderable magnitude to 
Parickouckc, were t he refuk of theft? violent meal ores. The (tormy times during the 
revolution, and the war engendered by them, have prevented the injured parties from 
obtaining a reparation for their lofTbs. Peace now happily restored allows the hope of 
retfibutton. 

Throughout this matter the Spanifli government has to reproach it [elf on more than 
one account. Was 11 needfary that it fliould interfere in a matter entirely of a literary 
nature, and take offence at the inculpations of ignorance ? Is the Janie, the honour of a 
nation a all compromised by the miniated aflerbons of an obkure individual f By dif* 
playing authority in fimilar cafes, calumny, io far fifotn being refuted, obtains additional 
force, or at leafi additional publicity, Spain ihould have left 10 her learned men, to her 
writers, the tafk of dememfirating to the world that fhc was not fo deftisute of intelli¬ 
gence, not fo barren of titles to the elfeem and gratitude o! Europe, as Mafibn de Mer- 
villiers had affirmed. Thus it is that a great nation fheus its venge nee. Such an ex¬ 
ample has long been held io view by^the Enghfh and French. Not only do they them- 
felves even in the time of peace treat each other with {everit} r , ftraingers as well are fre¬ 
quent in kvifhing on them the moft bitter railing ami involve. Their governments, 
however, have r- ver felt difpofed to make affairs of hate of thele national animofities* 
A noble pride, the convifdon to th -* mind of inherent worth fliould he fufficient to make 
every one imr^netra-le to fimilar attacks; and furely the Spamfh temperament is of a 
nature to be Hib b hind this rampart. It was not requifite for their court to appoint 
defenders. The Abbot Cavanities who had been at Paris for feveral years, fponta- 
neouJlv undertook the defence of his country againft the fhafts of this imprudent jour¬ 
nal! ft ; but his countrymen ihemft Ives determined that through excefs of zeal he had 
overfhot the mark. He was ft ill more prodigal of praife than his antagonift had been 
of reproach. The one allowed nothing, the other kid claim to every merit; fo that 
to fuftain his affertions, he was obliged to cite a long catalogue of learned men and ar- 
tifts, the major part of which were unknown even to the Spaniards themfelves, 

Another apologifl has more recently afeended the flage to defend his country, not 
with Ids warmth, but in a more fpeeious manner, and has fent me his manufeript. 

In this he takes a view of the different branches of fcien.ce and literature, and proves 
that Spaniards are ignorant of none* Above all he particularly vaunts of their military 
Mil The works of the Marquis de Santa Cruz f, fays he, are they not tranflated into 
all languages? Do not Frenchmen themfelves quote the treatlfes on artillery of Louis 
Collado and Chriftopher Lechuga ? 

The enquiry of Mafibn de Mervilliers, What does Europe owe to Spain fir two centuries 
pq/l > nay fir four $ fir thefi tboafand years ? enrages beyond meafure my anonymous cor- 
refpoadent. And thus he anlwers him : 46 Has he then forgot ? No, he never can have 
known, this ignorant Frenchman [ He never can have known how Ferdinand the catholic 
drove the Saracens from Grenada ; that Ifabella patronized the dilcovery of the New 
World ; that Charles V. triumphed at Pavia, while Magellan was penetrating the Straits 

# This k the fame perfon who is favourably known to the world of late by fome eftimable works on 

botany. _ 

t Tor a fpecimcn of the generaHhip of the Marquis de Santa Cruz, fee the account of an expedition to the 
yiatids of Tcrceni) under the command of the (fbfniiiAnder De Chdpc- which forms a part of this work, a 

thotifand Frenchmen he made head during a whole clay againft thirty thonfand men under the Marquis, 
and actually difpoffefTtd them a: Jail of a poll they contended for, and maintained it the whole oi the fuc- 
eeeding night.— Tranjlator* 
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which bear his name, and taking obfervation of the coafts, the rivers, and parts of 
South America ? that Cano, firft of all, made the tour of the world, and certified its 
figure and extent ? that Cortez, in Mexico; that Pizarro, in Peru, fought, conquered, 
and fecured to Europe the valuable productions of both Americas; that the domeftic 
animals which fo prolifidy abound in thole regions were carried there by Spaniards; 
that they introduced there the ufe of iron, and taught all thofe branches of indufiry of 
which the prefent colonifis reap the benefit; that they analyzed the productions of 
thofe countries; they eftabllfhed the culture of Jugar, fource of fuch advantage to French 
and Englilh commerce ; they extended that of cocoa, of indigo, of cochineal, of tobac¬ 
co, of cotton, and proved the value of bark, of balfams, fat fa pari! la, and a multitude of 
other falutiferous productions of nature ? 

“ In the middle of the fixteenth century, when feme triumphed at Eepanto under 
Don John of Aultria and Bazara, others penetrated to the Philippines; while thefe 
coafred along the fliores of California, certifying it to be a peninfula, and dii'covered 
New Mexico, thofe again were traverfmg the vait extent of South America. 

“ They caufed their religion, their manners, and their language to be adopted by 
millions of inhabitants, and made them agriculturifts, artilans, and lbldiers, patriotically 
identifying them with the metropolitan country; while the other nations of Europe 
taught the Indians what they difeovered, the baneful ufe of arms and llrong liquors, 
eltablilhing no other than a paltry traffic for Ikins ; and fitted them by their lelfons, and 
by their example, to become like theinfelves perfidious. 

J ■“ Compare with the ftate of thefe Spanilh colonies, the object of fo much declama¬ 
tion, the miferable fuuation of Cayenne; that of Louifiana alfo, (notwithftanding the 
monllrous conceptions oi the French,} at the time of its ceffion to Spain. And ffiall 
the Englilh be quoted as a model for us ? Have they, in their ufurpations on the fitores 
of Cam peachy and Honduras, done aught towards civilizing the inhabitants? Have 
they at all ineYeaied their happinefs ? No ; they have fcattered them abroad, funk in 
barbarity, and ffisvvn them no other example than that of piracy and fmuggling. And 
further, although at prefect Surinam lias attained a certain degree of prosperity under 
the management of the Dutch, how Hands the reft of Dutch Guiana ? 

« Neverthelefs, thefe are the moft induftrious, the moll powerful, the moll commer¬ 
cial nations of Europe ; behold their atchievemcnts for the welfare of the two continents! 
Thefe Englilh, thefe French, thefe Dutchmen, had they a greater right than we to 
the colonies which they fubje&ed ? and how have they treated them ? Where are the 
Caribs of their Antilles ? Have they been more difinterefted, more humane than 
Spaniards? Are they not highly fortunate in profiting by the fuccetfes of the brutal 
Buccaneers ? What cruelties have they not been guilty of in the Eait Indies, in order 
to fecure to themfelves, not only the trade and induftry of its inhabitants, but even thrir 
perlbns, which they have enflavod ? Neither are thefe adventurers, whom a nation dis¬ 
avows, that are guilty of fuch horrible a&s. No ; they are traced by the finger of the 
moft able politicians in the moft enlightened age, and in the country of Milton, of New¬ 
ton, of Montefquieu, and of Dalembert.” 

Thus it is the anonymous writer anfwers the charges of Malfon Mervelliers, and the 
numerous dechmatore who fpake“ by his mouth. But what do thefe recriminations 
ffiew? Go they farther than to demonftrate, that not any of the modern nations can 
throw the firft Rene, tyhere the charge is the crookedm fs of policy, or the lhameful 
abufe of power ? They certainly decide nothing in favour of Spain as to her progrefe 
in civilization, in fcience, or in letters. The Abbot Cavanilles enters the lifts to com- 
bat the char, e of deficiency in thefe. Has he proved victorious ? 
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Two other Spaniards have lately run over the fame courfe, which they have made 
by much longer than the matter would teem to furniih ground to. Lampillas has con- 
fecrated fix volumes to the enumeration of the trealu'ries of modern Spaniili literature ; 
and Don Juan Sempere has publiflied, in (is volumes in octavo, a work entitled* Sped- 
men of a Spanijh Library of the beji Writers in the time of Charles 111 , Would not one 
conceive, on hearing the titles of thefe two books, that the Spanilh nation was vaftly 
fertile in great writers; the mod learned, the molt enlightened, among all the dates of 
Europe? The truth is, in this inftance, met with, where in difeuflions it is ufually 
found, between the exaggerated inculpations of the French author, and the vain and 
pompous affertions of his antagonifts. Doubtlefs there are in Spain more learned men 
who modeftly cultivate the fciences ; more men of erudition who are thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the hi (lory and jurilprudence of their country ; more diftjnguiflbed men 
of letters, and a greater number of poets, pofieffed of energy, and a fertile and brilliant 
imagination, than is generally imagined ; but, according to the Spaniards themfelves, 
the prefent date of letters and the fciences are far from what they were in the times of 
Mendoza, Ambrofe Morales, Herrera , Saavedra, Oitevcdo, Gnrcilafo, Calderon, Lopes da 
Vega, Villegas , Cervantes, Marina, Sepulveda , Solis, &c. The Spaniili univerfities can 
no longer boafl the reputation they formerly pofieffed ; mduftry and population are 
much inferior to what they were under Ferdinand the Catholic, and his two fucceffors. 

The three iaft monarchs have been zealoufly and fuccefsfully employed in endeavouring 
to revive thofe happier times; but frequent wars, the diforder of the finances, anti other 
more aftive caufes, have allowed of but feeble encouragement, and produced but a tardy 
progrefs. Knowledge, however, is much more diflu fed than it was fifty years ago ; the 
reign of Charles 111 . produced diftinguifiied perfons in various branches of the fciences 
and literature: fuch as Father Feijoo, known from his Theatre Critics, in which he has 
begun to familiarize the Spaniards with a juft mode of thinking, and to bring them to 
hazard the bold flights of philofophy. 

Fatheg Sarmiento , author of feveral good critical works. 

Don Jorge Juan, a fkilful mathematician, and particularly well verfed in /hip-building. 

Don JuanTriarte, famous for feveral literary works, which do honour to his learning 
and his tafte : thefe four died about five-and-twenty years ago. 

And among thofe which Spain has loft more recently: 

Father JJla, a Jefuit, author of feveral pieces full of wit anti philofophy, among which 
his Fray Gerundh will long be celebrated; in this he has fhewn himfelf among bad 
preachers what Cervantes formerly was to knights errant. 

Don Francifco Perez Bayer, governor of the Infant Don Gabriel, has enriched litera¬ 
ture with many works replete with erudition ; befides thefe, many poets, who, if they 
have not pofieffed the ftrength, and fecundity of their predcceffors, have yet evinced a 
tafte to which they were ftrangers; fuch as Cadahalfo, La Huerta, Don Thomas Triarte, 
known abroad as the author of a celebrated poem on mufic, and fome entertaining fables. 

Among the living, the Count de Campomanes deferves particular mention as a learned 
hiftorian, a well informed lawyer, and one of the firft among the Spaniards, who by his 
writings has awakened the attention of his countrymen to the m&tns of refufeitating 
mduftry. 

Cardinal Lorenzana, formerly Archbilhop of Toledo *, a prelate as enlightened as 
beneficent* 

The 

* He is no longer fuel*. Towards the end of the reign of Pius VL he was delegated to this pontif, in 
otder to confok him uiukr his ^fortunes, as a public tcilimony of the lively mteidt which hia Catholic 

Mdjcfty 
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The Chevalier Azara, fo well known to ail thofe whom an attachment to the fine arts 
entices to Rome ; the elegant editor of the works of Mengs, whofe friend he had been, 
and who has lately given a moll excellent tranllation, in four volumes, of the life of 
Cicero by Middleton, ornamented with a preface, and forne engravings from his cabinet 

of antiques.' , 

Don Jofeph Guevara , Don - Murillo, DonErancifo Cerda , and feveral other learned 

men, who well deferve to be better known. 

Don Eugenio Izquigrdoi a naturalift, highly efteemed by our learned characters > and 
who at prefent is the director of the cabinet of natural hiltory. 

Don Cafnnir Ortega, botanift, member of the Royal Society of London. 

Don Antonio Jofeph Ca-varnlles, another botanill, better known abroad than the pre¬ 
ceding ; who publithed in 1791 a firft volume, and in 1794 the third of a work entitled, 
leones et Defcriptiones Plant arum qua, nut fponte in Hifpaniam crefeunt , aut in Hart is hofpi- 
tan fur ; in which are deferibed and delineated one hundred and thirty-fii plants of the 
botanic garden, fifty-fix of the kingdom of Valentia, and a great number of the vicinity 

of Madrid- _ . ru i 

Some comic and tragic poets, of whom we ihall fpea& in our defcoption or the tneatie \ 

and a number of authors of light poetical pieces. , . 

Literature is generally much more cultivated in Spam, particularly of late, than what 
is commonly imagined. Although not yet releafed entirely from their fhackles, they 
are not without means of learning what paffes in their own country as well as abroad. 
Attbe beginning of our Revolution, and even during the war, they were very anxious 
to obtain our newfpapers, and in fpite of all interdict obtained them. 1 hey them- 

felves poffefs fome periodical works. _ . _ 

Befides the court gazette, publiflied twice a week, in which a very fuccmft account 
is given of all new works, they have Uno Mercur'w hijlorkoy politico which tor a long 
time has made its appearance monthly, and prints a tolerably impartial account of 

political events. __ ; ■ 

They have another work totally of a literary nature, which, imce 1704, has been 
published almoft uninterruptedly once a month* under the title of Manorial literario ; 
the author Don Joachim Ezquerra gives in it an interfiling account of ail new produc- 
tions, befides feveral pieces on morality, literature, political economy, and even on phi- 
lo foph y 

The Spaniards had for a long time pofieffed a periodical work, called El Efpiritu de 
los Diarios majores ds Europe , which in 1798 was fucceeded by Las Anales dc Literatura, 
Ciendas y Artes, 0 mifcellanea , infirucliva, y curioja ; which contains extrafts from the 
bed foreign journals, and many original pieces 011 ilatillics and geography. 

On the fame rank may be placed a journal modelled after the Spe£tator, which is 
printed monthly from 1795, named Seminano erudite y curlofo de Salamanca. 

Were I lo detail the whole of their periodical works befides the Mercuno hi/lorico y 
politico, a monthly journal for external politics, and has Corres mercantes de Efpagna y 
defer Indicts, -which fince 1792 is publithed weekly ; I fiiould have to mention a number 
of newfpapers and journals pubUfhed at different cities in Spam, but which have little 
intereft out of that kingdom. 


M liefty fcl t for liis concerns. Cardinal Lorenz am) remained with him op to the period of the Pope bring 
traiuported into France. After that period he continued to relide in Italy. furnUhing a proof, that the 
ttnexpe&ed miflioii which removed him from his benefice was not occafioned wholly by an inclination ot 
fending a comfoiter lo the Sovereign Pont if. The arch bilhopric of Toledo has lince been given to the In¬ 
fant Don Lewis, called Count de Chinchoo. 
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It muft be allowed that Spain has generally very ufeful and very complete works, on 
what regards their own country. 

This valuable dictionary of their language has before been noticed; they have as well 
an excellent Grammatica Cajlillana y the fourth edition of which was publiihed by the 
academy fix years ago. 

They are now actually employed in reprinting their lad: national works, particularly 
La Bibliotheca veins Hi/panica , and the Bibliotheca nova Hi/panica , by Nicholas Antoine ^ 
two works in high efteem among the learned, and of which a new edition has recently 
been pubUfhed, 

Their Geographical Dictionary of Spain, by Monpalau, coufidered a complete work, 
has already run through four editions. 

Their Maritime Spanijh Atlas comes nearer to perfection than any maps of the interior 
of Spain ; for that publifhed by Don Thomas Lopez in 179 2 leaves much to be vvifhed 
for, as I had more than once occafion to notice in my long excurfions, fome time after 
its publication. The Spaniards, bell: acquainted with their country, have, however, affured 
me, that the map of the Afturias is delineated with the mod: exaCt nicety. 

In ! 7S4 there appeared a publication, entitled Hifloria Critica de Efpana , by Fray 
Mafden , who, notwithftanding his being a Catalan, wrote it in Italian, from which lan¬ 
guage it has been tranflated into Spanifb, This work, which begins with the earlieft 
known time, is full of learned and curious refearehes, and difplays much erudition and 
found eritieifm. 

This praife is efpecially due to the Brothers Mobedano y two friars of great fenfe and 
intelligence, but warped a little by their enthufiakie bias towards their own country. 
The work is called La Hiftoria literaria de Efpana ; it was begun in 1779, already in 
1786 had nine volumes in quarto been given to the public, when, difpleafmg the Holy 
Office, it prevented its continuance* 

A work lefs pleafantly indited, very diffufe, but more ufeful, has been publifhed by 
Don Eugenio Lamga , which has extended to twenty volumes. Memoriae political fibre 
la Indufiria , las Minas , bfct de Efpana , This work contains the mod: circumftantial 
details on the productions of the foil, and the manufactures oP every defcription in all 
the provinces of Spain, It ferves to prove, that the Spaniards of the prefent day are 
acquainted with their natural riches, and the utility of labour \ as well that they are em¬ 
ployed in augmenting and putting them to profit, 

Moft of the patriotic focieties like wife publiffi intereding memoirs upon the fame fub- 
je£t, and afHfl in eftabliihing their experiments. 

The Eafte for arts and fciences has ipread from the capital to the provinces, Seville 
and Barcelona have each of them an Academy of Belles-lettres ; SaragofTa and Valentia 
an Academy of the fine Arts ; Valladolid one of geography and hifiory ; and Grenada one 
of ?nathematics and drawing. 

Chap, 3X —True flute of Literature in Spain, — Education* — Manufactures* — Roads .— 

Canals.—Patriotic Societies . 

THE preceding chapter has difplayed the title of the Spaniards of the prefent day to 
literary fame* It will, perhaps, be fufficient to clear them from the imputations of idle- 
nefs and ignorance. 

Yet let us not exaggerate; their literature is very barren in many refpeCts, They 
poffefs fome J works relative to the progrefs of the arts, fuch as that of dyeing, the 
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veterinary * art, &c.; an elementary treatife on mathematics, by Jofeph Radon ; a fum- 
mary hiftory of Arragon up to its reunion with Cattile; a chronological hiltary of the 
Spanifh nobility ; literary notes on Spain, by Handel; numerous tranflations from the 
Latin, Greek t, Englifh and French; fome romances, at the head of which are deferv. 
ing to be placed three, publilhed by an ex-jefuit retired to Italy fmce the extinQion of 
his order. Father Montenjon ; called El Antemr , o ds la Crienza de un Principe (on the 
education of a prince;) La Eudoxia , on the education of a woman: and ElEu/ebio , a 
work in five volumes in many refpeds refembiing the Emilia of Jean Jaques Roufleau; 
but not one fingle work truly philofophical; although to make amends they have an 
immenfe number of books of piety, both original, and tranflated. This is the fum of 
the modern productions of Spanilh literature. 

It mull be owned: great obftacles even yet oppofe the ambit of this aurora of the 
arts and fciences, and prevent the lultre of meridian day, which has been looked for 

from the beginning of the prefent century. 

ill, Thofe who apply theinfelves to the ftudy of them, do not yet enjoy that coniidera- 
tion fo neceffary to the natural encouragement of genius. • . . 

2 dly They ftill meet with two much oppofition from fanaticifm, and its hirelings; lets 
difpofed certainly to perfecution than it has been in former ages; but its filent prefence, 
in its numerous adherents, is in itfelf fuffident to extend the fovereignty of religious 

terror much beyond the fphere of its adivity. 

-idly. Education is yet much neglected; or what is worfe than negleft, the nfing gene¬ 
ration is taught erroneous principles, and imbibe prejudices which make abortive the 
happy conceptions of nature, perhaps of greater promife among the Spaniards than 
anv other nation. Will it be credited that the expulfion of the Jefuits has only tended to 
pejorate this effential branch of adminiftration ? At the period when this took place the 
inconvenience of confiding youth to the care of religious orders was, perhaps, too much 
magnified That of the Piareftes, known in Spain by the name of Efcolapios , is the 
only one which is left in poffeffion of fome fchools, and thefe are among the beft or ra¬ 
ther the lea ft bad. Th-place of the Jefuits has been fupplied by profeflbrs, who may 
either be ecclefiaftics orlay perfons, but who form no colle&ive body nor refide under 
the fame roof. The Jefuits, befides the property of the fociety, had foundations tor 
different profefforfhips. Thefe are the only funds appropriated to the lupport of the 
new profeffors. They were fuflicient for monks living in a community, _ but are very 
inadequate in the prefent ftate of things. Profefforfhips fo little lucrative cannot be 
fought after by perfons eminent for learning and talents. The education of youth in¬ 
fers therefore by the change and this is a circumftance of fuffident importance to deferve 

the attention of government. £ ,, 

It has of late attempted fomething m favour of a part of the eftablilhments for edu¬ 
cation. Spain for a long time has had feven principal colleges at which the molt dil- 
tinguifhed youths of the country are educated. All who hold fituations in admmilrra- 
tion were formerly inffruded in thefe. This prerogative and many other abufes nou- 
rilhed idlenefs and arrogance in thefe colleges, and difeouraged the other fchools, witft 
which the youth of people in eafy circumftaixces, belonging to the law, were obliged to 

* One particularly by Sigifmunfl Macati; who was for fome time in France, where he perfe&ed himfelf in 
this art at the beft fchool he could have chofen, that of Chabert and Gilbert ; on his return to Spam, he 
pobliflitd la ilemnUs Ma arte -veterinaria. He is now firft direaor of the fchool eftahhlhed at Madrid in 

Among different tranflations from the Greek we mutt notice thofe of Anacreon, Theocritus, &c. 
Dion by Ccodi* 
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be fatisfied. The latter had however their turn in the reign of Charles III. Their 
pupils attained the higheft ftations and took advantage afterwards of their influence to 
leflen the defe&s of the chief colleges. Following the ilimulus thus given, govern¬ 
ment made new regulations refpecting them in 1777 from which much good was looked 
for. It is looked for yet. 

Much, however, has already been done for military education. Charles III. efta- 
blifned a fchool for artillery at Segovia, a riding fchool at Ocana, one of engineers at 
Carthagena, and another for taCiics at Avila, whence it has lately been removed to Port 
Santa Maria: at firft all of them flouriflied. Every one produced individuals which did 
honour to the feveral inftitutions. The two laft however difappeared with the credit of 
their founders Generals Recardos and O’Reilly, who died lately, one in battle fight¬ 
ing againft us, and the other while in preparation for the fame purpofe. 

We have already faid enough to eftablilh the opinion of the reader as to the actual 
{late of the fine arts. As to matters of induftry, manufactures at the beginning of the 
prefent century were greatly on the decline, fince then government has been active in 
reftoring thofe manufactories which the Auftrian dynafty had left in the moft deplorable 
fituation. Philip V. readily adopted the idea, but did not perfift. Ferdinand VI. pof- 
fcfled a minifter in the Marquis de la Enfenada, who enjoyed great credit, and joined 
energy to perfeverance: he furrounded himfelf with ufeful co-operators, and availed him- 
felf of their talents and chara&er. Among other ufeful works, he eilablifhed all kinds 
of manufactories in Spain, and, in order ro make them fucceed, laid heavy duties on the 
export of raw materials, totally prohibited that of filk, and received with open arms 
the workmen which emigrated to Spain. Valentia and Saragafla foon found the be¬ 
neficial effects of this conduCt. In the two following reigns, feme of thofe manufactures 
were carried to a (till higher degree of perfection. We have already noticed how much 
was effected by Charles III. for thofe of Segovia and Guadalaxara. There are manu¬ 
factures of common cloths at Efcaray in Bifcay, at Bocairente , at Onteniente , and at 
Aicoy, EsV. in the kingdom of Valentia, and at Grazalema in Andalufia. In thecourfe 
of this work we {hall have occafion to fpeak of feveral others, and it will be feen that 
thofe of filk in particular have engaged the attention of government; that of galoons 
particularly has arrived at great perfection lately, fo much fo that little difference is ob- 
fervable between their galoons and thofe of France. There is a manufactory for hats 
at Madrid, as alfo at Badajoz and Seville, and for fonje years back foreign manufac¬ 
tories have felt the competition. 

Spain alfo owes to the fovereigns of the houfe of Bourbon the few roads and canals 
{lie poffeffes. We have already noticed what her government has effected towards the 
making of roads; as for canals they are yet in their beginning. There is one at the 
entrance of Madrid, intended to join the Man$anares with the Tagus, and facilitate a 
communication between the capital and Aranjuez. Two or three leaguetjof it are com- 
pleated; and fo it remains. 

That of Caftile, long fince began, is nearly abandoned. The canal projected in Mur¬ 
cia, after taking the neceffary levels in a bad manner, and afterwards ratifying them, 
after having obtained funds for carrying it on by the pompous profpeCtus held out, has 
been pronounced impracticable; the fubferibers, inftead of the profits which their avidity 
grafped at, mud content themfelves with the moderate interefl the King has pledged, 
himfelf to pay them. 

In 1784 the minifter adopted a projeCt much more brilliant and ufeful than that he was 
obliged to abandon; that of a canal, which, beginning at the foot of the mountains of 
Guadarrama, was to proceed to join the Tagus, afterwards the Guadiana, and terminate 
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at the Guadalquivir above Anduxar, and which confequently would give new life and adll. 
vity to the centre of Spain. A Frenchman, named le Maur, gave in the plan, and wa3 
preparing to carry it into execution, but died foon afterwards: however the plan was 
rc-folved, its branches fettled, and the funds for carrying it on were ready j the under¬ 
taking was entrufted to the fons of le Maur, heirs of their hither’s plans, and in part 
of his talents. It was afterwards interrupted upon fome difpute refpecting its courfe. 
War afterwards breaking out brought on an additional obliacle; however fince the re¬ 
turn of peace its continuance is ferioufly contemplated. 

But that which fhould more particularly contribute to the profperity of Spain, which 
however has not yet produced all the benefit expedited, is the modern inftitution of pa¬ 
triotic focieties, known by the name of friends to the country . 

The fir ft inftitution of this kind took place in Bifcay, It was foon followed by the 
other provinces, and by the capital, in which a patriotic fociety was eftablilhed in 1775. 
At the end of 1778 there were already forty-four, and in 1795 fixty-two. The name of 
thefe inftitutions indicates their objedt. The members of which they are compofed, 
encourage the progrefs of the arts, the agriculture and inJuftry of their provinces. 
They propofe queftions relative to thefe obje&s, and give premiums to thofe who difeufs 
them belt. They awaken the induftry of their fellow citizens, animate their zeal, foli- 
cit their information, give encouragement to artifans, affiftance and advice to the pea- 
fants, and caufe the patriotic ardour, with which they are animated, to circulate through 
every clafs of citizens. Never did a laudable inftitution make more rapid progrefs or 
produce more general effedt. Thofe who never fee the advancement of good but with 
an invidious eye, or whofe methodical fupinenefs is difgufted with novelty, whofe felf- 
love is mortified by fuccefs to which they do not contribute, fuch have endeavoured to 
throw ridicule upon thefe focieties; they have pretended that the members talked muck 
but performed little; that they exaggerated their importance, di feu fling trifles with 
pompous gravity. Undoubtedly they have not yet done every thing which may be done; 
their Sender funds circumfcribe their progrefs •, but the great point was to rouze their 
country from its ftupor, to offer a ftimulus to the talents of artifts and the labour of 
hufbandmen, to excite their emulation by the profpedl of fame, and their intereft by the 
expedition of profit. This is what the focieties have already effedled. The Jeifure and 
favings of peace from 1783 to 1793 have been employed by government to furnifli 
means for increafing their beneficence. In the beginning the funds of thefe focieties 
confifted chiefly in voluntary contributions: government joined to this flender ftock the 
funds of the ftock called Spoltos y vacantes (the produce of vacant benefices and fines, 
which belong to the King.) Charles III., in fpite of his religious fcruples, did not he- 
fitate in granting thus a part of the property of the church to the encouragement of 
thefe focieties. 

The patriotic focieties have received other encouragements from government. En¬ 
lightened by them, it has revived laws which had fallen into difufe. It has excluded 
fuch foreign merchandize as might be prejudicial to the national manufactures, and has 
procured to thefe fuch workmen as may improve and perfedt them. Thefe meafures 
have already been prejudicial, and will become ftill more fo, to other manufacturing 
and commercial nations; they may excite in them murmurs and alarm, they will doubt- 
lefs reanimate their adtivity and vigilance, but mull meet with the applaufe of real pa¬ 
triots, whatever be their country. France itfelf might even follow the example of Spain, 
and form fimilar eftablilhments. Her new organization is readily adaptable to the mea- 
fure. A patriotic fociety in every principal town of her departments would contribute 
to vivify that induftry which in many places has arrived at perfedtion in different branches. 
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and is every where of fruitful growth. Similar focieties would have in France a better 
ground to work upon. Its crops would undoubtedly be of more fpeedy growth and more 
abundant. Let us (hew our allies that if we criticife with fliarpnefs we yet can fometimes 
take example from them. 

The patriotic fociety of Madrid is diftinguiflied from the others only by tire more im¬ 
mediate prote&ion of government, and by its fituation, which gives it a greater facility 
of acquiring information and a(fifiance. It has, perhaps, fewer objects, on which to 
exercife its zeal, becaufe the productions of New Caftile, in the centre of which it is 
placed, are lefs various than thofe of the other provinces, and becaufe its induflry is more 
confined. But it is attentive to the improvement of agriculture in the environs of Ma¬ 
drid, and to furnilhing the children of both fexes and the poor of that capital with 
employment. 

A perfeft equality is the mod facred law of all thefe focieties; rank is unknown in them ; 
the Archbifhop of Toledo, and the Duke of Medina Celi, may be met with placed by the 
fide of an artifan, and information is welcomed from whatever fource it may fpring. 

Chap. XII .—Council of Caflile.—Corregidar and Alcaldes . ■— Legi/lation.—Influence of the 

Monks ; of the King’s Confejfor particularly.—Authority of the Court of Rome reprefid .—■ 

The Concordat of 1753.— Riches of the Clergy .— Progrefs of Philofophy relative to the 

Priefibood. 

AS Madrid is the centre of arts and fciences, fo is it that of government. Although 
the Monarch refides there but a few weeks in the year, and his minifters be always near 
his perfon, this city is the feat of government, and all the fupreme tribunals. We (hall 
take a view of them collectively ; which will naturally lead us to (peak of the laws, re¬ 
ligion, finance, and military force of Spain. 

The Council of Caftile holds the firft rank among the councils and tribunals of the 
kingdom ; it is at once a council of adminiftration and a fovereign tribunal, that has 
an exclufive cognizance of certain caufes, and in certain cafes receives appeals from the 
other tribunals. As a council it has the infpeftion of all interior operations interefting 
to tile commonweal. 

It is compofed of five chambers : 

i ft. The Sala de Govierno , which is confined to the affairs of adminiftration ; it receives 
references brought to the council, but it is only to fend them to the fecond Sala de Go¬ 
vierno, or to the Sala de Jujlicia. 

2dly, The fecond Sala de Govierno judges the caufes fent to it by the former; and is 
particularly charged with matters relative to manufactures, bridges, and caufeways. 

3dly, The Sala de mil y quin tent os, or of one thou fand five hundred, thus called becaufe 
thofe who appeal to it from the fentences of the fovereign tribunals are obliged to de- 
pofit fifteen hundred ducats, which they forfeit in cafe of lofing the appeal. 

4thly, The Sala de Jujlicia, has an exclufive cognizance of certain caufes; but for the 
judgment of fuch as are capital is united to the others. 

5thly, The Sala de Provinda judges the appeals in all important cafes, and receives thofe 
made from the decifion of the two civil lieutenants of Madrid ( Tenientes de Villa), and 
from thofe of the Alcaldes de Corte in civil affairs. 

Thefe collectively form a fixth chamber, called the Sala de los Alcaldes de Cafa y Corte, 
refembling that known formerly among the French by the name of La Tourndle. The 
city of Madrid is divided into a certain number of quarters, and the police of each is fu- 
periniended by an Alcalde de Corte: who judges caufes in the firft inftance, in concur- 
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rence with the civil lieutenants. The decificns of any feparate one may be appealed 
from to the whole chamber affembled, which alone can finally pronounce upon criminal 
caufes within its jurifdidion. It is in extraordinary cafes only that they are carried be¬ 
fore the Council of Caftile. 

The chamber of the Alcaldes de Cafa y Carle, was formerly the tribunal which always 
accompanied the court of Spain. Since this is fixed at Madrid, the tribunal has been 
fixed there alfo; and as it formerly had a provincial jurifdidion around the refidence 
of the fovereign, it has ftill preferved fuch a jurifdidion to a certain diltance from the 
capital. 

The Council of Caftile is the only one acknowledged by the grandees of Spain, and 
all its members have the right of committhuus, like thofe of the French parliaments. 

Spain is divided into two chanceries, thofe'of Granada and Valladolid, which have an 
exclufive cognizance of certain caufes. Their decilions are not appealed from to the 
Council of Caftile, except in two cafes, when the appellants addrefsthemlUves to the 
chamber of Mil y qumientos, or upon a denial of juftice. Each chancery has a particular 
chamber, called Sala de Hidalgos , or chamber of nobles. Its office is to authenticate no¬ 
bility, and to hear caufes relative thereto. It has alfo an exclufive cognizance of the 
criminal caufes of the Hidalgo's. 

Befides thefe there are eight audiences, without reckoning the particular tribunal of 
Navarre, which has the title of Royal Council. The four audiences of the crown of Ar- 
ragon are thofe of Saragoffa, Barcelona, Valentia, and Majorca ; and of the crown of 
Caftile, thofe of Seville, Corunna, Oviedo, and the Canaries. 

Each chancery and each audience has a criminal court, Sala de Crimen , which defini¬ 
tively pronounces criminal fentences, and caufes them to be executed. 

Except a few reftriffions, thefe tribunals have equal power. The principal difference 
between the chanceries and the audiences is, that the firft ad in the King’s name like 
the Council of Caftile. There are*alfo fome cafes in which appeals lie from the audi¬ 
ences of Corunna and Oviedo to the chancery of Valladolid, and from the audience of 
Seville to the chancery of Granada. But front the four audiences of the crown ot Ar- 
ragon the appeal (in certain cafes) is immediately made to the Council of Caftile, where 
the caufes in queftion mult be determined according to the laws of Arragon. 

The limits of thefe different jurifdidions are not clearly enough defined to prevent 
frequent contefts between the courts. Whilft the Council of Caftile loles no oppor¬ 
tunity of extending its jurifdidions, the chanceries and audiences inceffantly ltrug- 
gle to fupport their fupreme authority. Unlefs in cafes of appeal, which are rare ex¬ 
ceptions to the general rule, there is no refource againft the decifions of all the fovereign 
tribunals, but revifion, which in Spain is called fupplica. Appeals, in that cafe, are 
made to the tribunal itfelf, praying it to revife the procefs. 

The heads of the chanceries are called Presidents, and thofe of the audiences Regents. 

The head of the Council of Caftile has the title of Prefident or Governor: theie 
two dignities differ but little, except in honorary rank. The Prefident of the Council 
of Caftile muft always be a grandee of Spain. When, he appears in public, he has par¬ 
ticular privileges. 

After a long interval, this place was renewed in the perfon of the Count d’Arunda 
in 17 66, in one of thofe critical moments which call for men of reputation; as he was at 
the fame time captain-general of all Caftile, this union of civil and military power gave 
him a Very extenfive authority, which he manifefted polfibly with too much energy. He 
made fome enemies, and gave umbrage to the Monarch himfelf; he was confequently 
obliged to forego his prefidencyin 1773, in order to go ambaflador to France, which 
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thara&er he filled for fixtsen years. Whatever may be laid ol M. d’A ran da, during 
and fince his adminiftration of feven months, he conduced himfell in iuch a manner that 
Spain will for a long time remember the talents he difplayed. Madrid, in particular, 
will not forget what he effected towards its embelli fliment, its fecurity, and even its 
amufements. It is to his care and prudence that Spain owes the expulfion of the Je- 
fuits, prepared with the greatell fecrecy, and executed without tumult. He alfo pro- 
cured an account of its population, refpeffing which, before him, there was but a very 
vague idea. Thanks to him, the diflipated and frequently licentious lives of the monks 
were reformed, and their manners rendered more fuitable to their profeffion. The 
abufes of the afylum which the great eft criminals found in the churches were fupprefTed. 
'The temporal authority was defended againft the pretenfions of the holy fee ; bounds 
were fet to thofe exterior praftices of religion, the daily procefiions known under the 
name of Rofarlos , more favourable to idlenefs than devotion ; and in feme refpe&s, as 
we ftiall hereafter find, the power of fanaticifm was fubjeft to controul. He would have 
proceeded much farther but for the fatal interference of the confeffor of Charles III., 
who, in every thing which regarded confcience, counterbalanced the weight of Arunda 
with His Majefty. °Since his forced refignation of the prefidency of the Council of Caf- 
tile, the court abftained for eighteen years from nominating another ; he was fucceeded 
by a fenfible and moderate ecclefiaftic, M. de Figueroa, who had only the title of Go¬ 
vernor of the Council. After his death the Count de Campomanes, as oldeft member 
of the Council, difeharged the funftions of governor, without having the title till fe- 
veral years afterwards 5 but, on my returning to Spain in I found the Count de 

Ceffuentis, aSpanifh grandee, prefident. He died that year, and has had three fuccelfors, 
who only bore the title of governor; that is to fay, an old magiftrate, the Count de la 
Canada, afterwards the Bilhop of Salamanca, and, laltly, the prefent governor, Don Jo - 
fepb Euftachio Moreno ., who before that held one of the higheft fituations in the tnagif- 
tracy. The prefidency appeared at that time to be again fuppreffed. 

In general, the oldeft members of this council form what is called in Spain the Co- 
mara* which is the chamber of the council. It is properly the privy council of the Mo¬ 
narch, and at the fame rime a fovereign tribunal for certain caufes, fuch as all which have 
relation to the fucceflion of the royal family, and all contefts relative to the rights of 
cities ^Cittelades') • It is atfo the council which lfiuesall patents ol loyal fa\oui ; and 
recommends to His Majefty, through the medium of his minifterof favour and juftice, 
three perfons to fill every fituation in the magiflracy, and the king choofes one ol the 

three. _ . , . 

No place in the magiftracy is venal in Spain. This, like all human lnihtutions, has 
its advantage and inconvenience. It leaves a greater opening to caprice, favour, and 
intrigue, it prevents the tribunals from being dilhonoured by incapacity and ignorance, 
and diminiflies the temptation to fell that juftice of which the right of difpenfing is 
bought. It is true, that the integrity of magiftrates frequently without fortune mu ft 
appear fufpicious, and that their moderate fees feem but a weak rampart againft corrup¬ 
tion. However, notwithllanding the declamations or diftatisfied clients, iniquitous and 
partial judges are not more common in Spam than in other countries. On the other 
hand, the Efcnvaws, a fort of lawyer correfponding with our folicitors and notaries, do 
not feem to me to have ill deferved the reputation they generally hold for rapacity and 
pettyfogging tricks. 

~ There is a kind of gradation in the Spanifii magiftracy of which the degrees are re¬ 
gularly afeended. All the members of the Camara are former counfellors of Caftile; 
tliefe l’eldom obtain their places without having been prefidents of a chancery or an 
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audience, or at leaft formerly counfellors of oneof thefe tribunals, or Alcalde de Corie , la 
the fame manner it is from among the advocates* corregidors, or alcaldes maycres that the 
latter are chofen. It is here necefiary to give fome account of thefe Alcaldes , of whofe 
offices foreigners in general have hut a very confuted idea* Firft, there are two daffes 
of fmiple Alcaldes* who are effoblilbed in the cities, boroughs and villages* The Alcalde 
ordinario judges in the firft in fiance, where there is no corregidor, but in places where 
there is one, has cognizance of civil caufes in concurrence with him, and thofe alone: 
the Alcaldepedaim 7 who is commonly taken from the common people, has no other 
function but to arreft delinquents, and execute the orders of the corregidors, or the 
alcalde mayor. 

The fimple Alcaldes are differently appointed, according to the privileges of the diffe¬ 
rent communes* In fome places they are chofen by the municipality (ay unlamuntos\ in 
others, by lot; while in different ones they are named by the council of Caftile, the 
tribunal of the province, or the lord of the manor, who choofes one from three perfons 
propofed to him. They are changed every year. 

The Alcaldes May ores, or Corregidors* are all named by the King upon the prefenta- 
tion of the Camara. This inferior degree of magiftracy was formerly under very im¬ 
proper regulations, which government has lately reformed. The place of corregidor 
was beftowed on perfons of fmall fortune, who held their places three years, when their 
office expired, and they were again obliged tq have recourfe to new felicitations* How 
could it be hoped, that men with want llaring them in the face, would not be violently 
tempted to infure themfelves resources at the expence of thofe over whom they poffeffed 
a tranfient authority ? It was, at length, determined to furnifli them with motives for 
emulation, and keep them from temptation by enabling, that for the future they fhould 
continue in office fix years in (lead of three ; that there fhould be three dalles of Corregi - 
mientos ; from one ciafs of which they ffiould pais to another, after having well difcharged 
the duties of their former place; that their emoufoments Jhould be increafed at every 
removal; and that having thus gone through the three daffes to the fatisfaction of His 
Majefty, they fhould have what in Spain is called the honour of Togado* that is, the title 
and prerogatives annexed to the place of counfdlor of the fuperior tribunals* This 
plan, worthy of a well-organized republic, was conceived by M de Campomanes,:-md 
executed by M. de Florida Blanca, when minifter of favour and juftiee, an effort wi 3 th 
may be looked upon as meritorious on the part of the latter, for thefe two men, formerly 
colleagues, and then rivals, were never friends, 

Befides thefe three daffes of corregidors, there is one of another kind : it is thofe of 
Madrid and Seville, two cities in which the magiftracy is peculiar and diftind. The 
corregidors are for life, and muft not be taken from the profeffion of the law ; they are 
no more than chiefs of the police who prefide at city meetings, bull-fights, and the public 
ads of the city. The civil lieutenants, Tenientes de Villa , have a jurifdiction independent 
of thdr authority, but thefe fupply their places in prefidencies. Befides thefe, Madrid 
and Seville have Regidares* a kind of infpeftors, who maintain the police in concurrence 
with the corregidor 

* At Madrid in every quarter there h an Alcalde de Barrio , a fort of commfflaiy who, fubjeff to the 
Alcalde de Corte, fuperiu tends the maintenance of the peace, Laftly f there is a mdgillrate, called Superin- 
Urtdanff, cfpecialiy charged with the management of the police in concurrence with t he Alcaldes de Carte, the 
Corregidor, the Tenientes de Villa , and the Regutores. This place, which much refembles that of the former 
Lieutenants de Police at Pans, in veils a confiderablc power in the hands of the holder ; by means of which he 
jiot only becomes formidable to all the dhlurbers of public order, but, at times, alarms with his vexatious 
vigilance the.moft obfeure and inoffenfive dwellings Such as may have lived at Madrid towards the end of 
the reign of Charles IIL will not heOtate to place at the bottom of this portait the name of Cantro, that 
chief of the police, who for more than ten j-ears was the fearecrow of the weak much more than the guilty 
at Madrid. 
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From this conftitution, winch is certainly fomewhat complicated, refults frequent 
claflnngs of jurifdiction among the magiftrates; bur, on the other hand, there are few 
cities in Europe in which the police is better regulated than at Madrid, where there 
is more fafety, or where fewer crimes are committed which efcape the vigilance of 
juftice. 

It now remains to confider, by what code of laws juftice is adminiftered in Madrid, as 
well as in the reft of the kingdom. It might be faid, ftriftly fpealdng, that the Roman 
or civik'^LW litis no power there. Tins, by feme old ordinances of the kings of Caftile, 
is even jbrbidden, under fevere penalties to be quoted. Thei'e laws, however, are fre¬ 
quently confuited in praftice; and lawyers, without looking upon the code as infallible, 
derive from it frequently both information and precedents. The form of proc-'s in 
Spain is conformable to the Roman law, except a difference in terms and in the produc¬ 
tion of documents. They are reported, not as in France by members of the tribunal, 
but by particular magiftrates, called Relatorei, wftofe places are very lucrative, and con- 
fequently much fought after. In important cafes, one of the counfellors is deputed to 
examine the proeefs, and make his report to the tribunal. 

The only authentic law's by which juftice is adminiftered, are regiftered in the codes 
publiflied by the ancient kings j -fuch are the Ley de las jlete Partidas , the Ordenamienta~ 
Real, the Fuero-Jwzgo, and Fuero-ReaL The principal code, that which is in conftant 
ufe, is called Recopilacim. It is a collection of various and diftinCt edicts of the mon- 
archs of Spain from the earlieft ages to the prefen t reign. A new edition is given from 
time to time, in which all the laws publiflied fince the laft are inferted. 

It was pretended in certain foreign prints, that Charles III. intended to give a new 
criminal code to Spain. The affertion was untrue. The rumour had its origin in 
the council of Caftile, by the agency of the Count de Camporaanes, who was then one 
of its fife ales y having propofed the revifion and reform of the old criminal laws, fotne 
of which were abfunl or difgufting. I know not whether this work be yet completed, 
but it has already produced a tract on the penal laws, the work of a young lawyer 
named Lardfaabal> which appeared in 1784, and may be read with pleafureand advan¬ 
tage, even after the celebrated eiTays of the Marquis of Beccaria. 

This is the proper place to fpeak of the torture; that barbarous inftitution again!!: 
which that modern philofopher has fo forcibly exclaimed. It is not yet formally aboliflied 
in Spain, and Hill finds fome defenders. A few years ago an ecciefiaftic, named Caftro, 
undertook a formal apology for it} but his work, which infpired ahnoft general indig¬ 
nation, was viftorioufly refuted, to the great fatisfaclion of the reafonable part of the 
nation. 

The canon law is the received code in Spain in all ecclefiaftical affairs. It mu ft not, 
however, be imagined, that the court of Madrid pays implicit obedience to the orders of 
the Holy See; as one is tempted to conceive from the part played even now in Spain by 
the numerous legions of modern Rome, which, like the ancient, afpires to univerfal 
dominion. Religion and its minifters are without doubt ftill held in the grgateft vene¬ 
ration, and the priefts and monks, under the pretext of directing confciences, take part 
at times in temporal concerns, and abufe the confidence placed in them by credulity. 
But thefe abufes, even under the reign of the more pious monarchs, were in many re- 
fpe&s fupprefled ; after being for a great part of the laft century encouraged by their 
example. The dangerous influence which Father D’Aubenton, and his fucceffors of 
the fame order enjoyed at the court of Philip V. is remembered with indignation ; as 
' likewife that of Father Rabago, the laft Jcfuit who fat in the confefliona! chair of the 
Spanifli monarchs, with Ferdinand VI. The confeflbr of the laft King for a long time 
vol. v. 3 f was 
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was a Francifcan, who afterwards became Bifliop of Ofma, who would willingly have fo 
far mortified his humility as to have accepted the Roman purple. Of an auftere and 
fretful difpofmon, he was very attentive to his penitent; but (whatever may have been 
faid of him,) meddled very little with matters foreign to his fuh&ion. Charles III., al¬ 
though he continually treated him with that deference due to the director of his con* 
fcience, more than once repreffed the fervency of his zeal. Nor, fpite of the devout 
character of the King, could he make any attempts, upon him with impunity. On my 
firft vifit to Spain, when the theatre at Saragofla was confumed by lightning, the father 
confelfor was defirousof iinprefling on the mind of Bis Majefty, that evidence was thus 
afforded by Heaven itfelf, how obnoxious profane fpeftacles were in its fight, and en¬ 
treated him, confequently, to caufe them to be flint up throughout the monarchy. He 
continually wearied him with folicitations to this effect, but Charles HI., little difpofed as 
he naturally was to irritation, cut him Ihort with a firmnefs nearly approaching to anger. 
M. de Florida Blanca, who, after a long refidence at Rome, had imbibed more philo- 
fophical ideas than religious ones, frequently oppofed the peevifh fcruples of the director 
of the royal confidence, and confequently was little beloved by him. The confeffors of 
the prefent court no longer pofiefs this blind fanaticifm. The King’s confeflbr is a 
Cordelier, who has obtained his ftation through the favour of the Prince of the Peace, 
his countryman, and had an archbifliopric fpeedily attached to his office. That of the 
Cueen has for a long time back held the confeflional chair. Both are reputed to be 
men of fenfe and addrefs. Both are admitted to the intimacy of the royal couple ; 
but their credit is fmall; it is eelipfed, like that of every other, by the fplendor of the 
luminary from whofe center all rays of favour diverge. 

Throughout almoft the entire reign of Charles Ill., his confeffor was confulted upon 
filling the vacant biihoprics and other ecclefiaftical dignities, which were at the difpofal 
of the King, and in this point of view might be confidered as poffelfing the nomina¬ 
tion to benefices. But even in this refpect, his influence was afterwards circumfcribed, 
and the appointment to vacant fees veiled in the Count de Florida Blanca, as minifter 
of favour and juftice. 

This right of the Kings of Spain to nominate to the great benefices of their domi¬ 
nions has been peaceably allowed only fince the year 1753, the date of the compaft 
between the Spanifh court and the Holy See; till then the collation to benefices had been 
the object of frequent contefts between the two courts. Negociation was at laft reforted 
to as the belt mode of determination ; for this purpofe, Spain deputed the Abbe de Fi¬ 
gueroa, a man of a mild and conciliating character, and who has fince been at the head 
of the council of Caftile. The refult was the compact which has irrevocably fettled the 
relations between the crown of Spain and the court of Rome. 

The Holy See confirmed the ancient right of the Kings of Spain to the nomination 
to all confiftorial benefices. 

The principal contefl turned upon regular and fimple benefices. The popes claimed a 
right to confer thofe at leafl which became vacant in the apoftolical months ; but the 
compact enumerated fifty-two benefices which fhould be at the nomination of the Holy 
See, with obligation to confer them upon none but Spaniards; and it was alfo ftipu- 
lated that the pope fhould not delegate this power of collation; that the benefices fhould 
be exempt from penfions, and that the titularies fliould pay no cedillas bancarias. Thefe 
were contracts made with the apoftolical chamber, by virtue of which the candidate 
engaged to pay a certain fum. This fum he frequently did not poflefs; in which cafe 
the apoftolical chamber advanced it at an enormous intereft, and kept agents in Spain 
to fee thefe engagements fulfilled. Thefe ruinous abufes, which it was wondrous fliould 
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fubfifl in Europe in the 18th century, fcnt to Rome, one year with another, a fifth of the 
revenue of all the benefices* 

This was not the only impropriety abofifhed by the compad. Previous to it the pope 
had always di! poled of the /polios y vac antes ^ that is of the property of deceafed pre¬ 
lates and the revenues of vacant benefices. The adminiflration of thefe funds was con¬ 
fided to an office compofed of Italians, fo expert in this bufmefs that a fourth of the 
produce of thefe benefices difappeared by their rapacious management. By the compact 
the Holy See renounced thefe revenues under the Angle condition that the adminiflration 
of the [polios y vacantes fhould be granted to none but an ecclefiaftic; which trifling 
redaction does not however prevent the Kings of Spain from difpofing of them accord¬ 
ing to their pleafure. The minifler they name employs a part of them in making ad¬ 
vances to the new prelates who want money for their eftablifhment. It has been re¬ 
marked , to the praife of the dignified Spanifo clergy , that the repayment of thefe advances 
has never been known to be ncgleticd. 

Although it be ftipulated by the compact that the produce of the fpoliosy vacantes fliall 
be wholly confecrated to pious ufes, the King, as we have obferved, makes no Tcruple 
of employing a part of them in the encouragement of induftry, and even in reward of 
military fervices: but the chapters commonly chofen to liquidate the property of deceafed 
prelates, and to adminifler to the revenues of great vacant benefices, fometimes reduce 
them to one-fourth of their real value. 

As the compad deprived the Holy See of fome revenues, the court of Madrid in com¬ 
pensation engaged to pay it for one part thereof, fix hundred thoufand Roman crowns, 
bearing mterelt till paid of three per cent, and oil the other a fum of three hundred and 
ten thoufand crowns bearing the fame filtered:. Laftly, the bull of the crufade was 
rendered perpetual. Befides thefe contributions which Spain pays to the Holy See. The 
produce of marriage difpenfations Hill remains in the pofieflion of the latter, and may 
be eftimated at fifteen hundred thoufand livres (62,500/.) a year. 

Since that period the court of Madrid has warmly defended the rights of fovereign 
authority again/l the pretenfions of the Holy See. It is not forgotten in what manner it 
received the admonition of Clement XIII. to the infant of Parma. The council of Caf- 
tile fupprcfTed all the copies, and commanded the fame to be done with all the letters, 
bulls and briefs winch fhould be found contrary to the royal rights or to the meafures 
taken by government, renewing the ancient law which denounced the pain of death and 
eonfifeation againlt any perfons who fhould dare to note them. 

On this occafion the council of Caflile, of which the count d’Aranda was then pre- 
fident, put in force every public ad by which the Kings of Spain, from the time of 
Charles V. had endeavoured to hinder the admilfion of the bull in Coma Domini , fo far 
as it was prejudicial to the fovereignty and jurisdiction of the temporal tribunals, and 
commanded all archbilhops andbilhops of the kingdom to prevent its publication and 
enforcement in their feveral diocefes. 

Spain has befides the refource of its appeals from abufes againfl the court of Rome, 

In 1784 a Spanifh work appeared, on this fubjed, intitled Maximds fibre recurfos de 
fuerza y protection. The clergy, and efpecially the holy office, the ancient coufticuiion 
of which was printed at the end of the work, endeavoured to prevent its publication; 
but the council of' Caflile and the minifler openly proteded the author. 

It was at the fame period alfo that the powers and privileges of the nuncio in Spain 
were confined to a diftind extent, for notwirhHanding the ordinances of the preced¬ 
ing fovercigns, the nuncios frequently took advantage of the deference which the Spa¬ 
niards paid them to exceed their rights. 
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Under the prefent reigning family, they made other attempts in which they failed 
At length, in 1771, the court of Madrid obtained from pope Clement XIV. a brief, 
which gave a new form to the nunciature, and fubftituted in lieu of the auditor of the 
nuncio, who was the only judge of this tribunal, a rota modelled by that of Rome, and 
composed of fix ecclefiaftics, named by the fovereign pontiff it is true, but prefented by 
the King of Spain. 

It mull befides be obferved that Spain has long fince adopted maxims, with refpect to 
the independence of the fovereign power, very fimilar to the four famous articles which 
were fanttioned by the affembly of the clergy of France in 1682, and which all iubjects, 
upon taking upon them public employments, are obliged to fwear to obferve. 

There Hill exifts in Spain, however, a very great abufe arifing from wrong notions 
of religion. This is the extreme riches of the monks and clergy. Next to the ecclefiaf- 
tical principalities of Germany, the richeft catholic prelacies are found in Spain. The 
archbiflioprics of Toledo, Seville, St, lago, Valencia, and Saragoffa, have larger re¬ 
venues than any had in France. There are monafteries, and particularly fome of the 
Carrhufians, the property of which extends to the greateft part of the diftridts in which 
they are fituated; and thefe religious foundations, while.they depopulate and impoverifh 
the neighbouring country, increafe poverty and id lends by indifcriminate charity. 

Government, however, which becomes more and more enlightened, is endeavouring 
to remedy the confequence of this Hate of things. In the firft place the wifdom mani- 
fefted in the choice of prelates hinders that difplav of oflenfive luxury which, by irritat¬ 
ing indigence, dimmilhes the refpect due to religion: and notwithftanding there yet 
remain fome few fanatics among them, they are, collectively, venerable from the auElerity 
of their manners and their charitable difpofitions ; all of them employing a great por¬ 
tion of their income in alms-giving and many confecrating a part to the encouragement 
of induftry ; and this is not the only manner in which the riches of the clergy contribute 
to the good of the ftate. As well as that, by being obliged to refidence at their fees, their 
income is confequently expended on the fpot, to the great emolument of the country; 
it will be feen, when we come to treat of the taxes, that they pay confiderable contri¬ 
butions. Befides thefe, the court of Madrid has obtained from the Holy See, the power 
of charging ail the great benefices with the payment of penfions even to a third of their 
produce; and by a brief in 1783, this power was extended to all the Ample benefices, 
which produce upwards of two hundred ducats, or about five hundred and fifty livres, 
and during the latt war, which rendered frefh taxes neceflary, ecclefiaftical property, with 
the content of Rome, has been laid under contribution even in a higher proportion 
than that of the laity. 

The Spaniards faw, perhaps more clearly than other Hates which pretend to more 
philofophy, the abfurdity of having religious orders, and fuffering the heads of them 
to refide out of the kingdom. In confequence of this, notwithftanding the remon- 
ftrances I wasinftrucfed to make in 1785, the Carthufian monafteries in Spain were deli¬ 
vered from their dependance upon the grand Chartreufe; and the minifter Florida Blanca 
affured me when I left Madrid that there were but two monaftic orders, which had their 
principals or generals at Rome; and the death of thefe two was only waited for to de¬ 
tach their orders from fuch a dangerous infubordination. It does not appear however 
that the intention has hitherto been effected. 

A philofopher in fome refpefts, this minifter muft be allowed to have had very juft 
ideas of certain matters. For a many years he had been a dofe fpeetator of the Holy 
See, and its profane adherents, and had brought back from Rome the habitude of con- 
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teraplating the objects of the veneration of the faithful without enthufiafm. Roda, his 
predeceffor in the ininiftry of mercy and juftice, had alfo refided a long time at Rome, 
as auditor of the rota . On his return, notwithhanding he was officially furrounded by 
monks and priefts, he entertained and even profeffed opinions refpetting the ufurpations 
of the court of Rome, which were looked upon as raffi, which were on the contrary 
but reafonable, and to thefe he conformed himfelf in his Iranfactions, Were Spain to 
have an uninterrupted fucceflion of adminiltrators fimilar to thefe two, and refembling 
feme of the minihers of the prefent day, foon would ffie be releafed from the holy 
gyves, which havefo forely galled her for the laft two centuries. 

Throughout the prefent her progrefs is perceptible. Other proofs exift of it beyond 
what we have hitherto mentioned. The feverity with which the court of Madrid has 
treated the Society of Jefus, the continued vigour with which it purified the Jefuits, 
even to their extinction in the court of Rome, the tranquillity of the nation whilfl thefe 
meafures were carrying into execution, prove that Spain crouches not fo much as it is 
commonly believed beneath the yoke ol fuperhition, and the ablolute empire of the 
monks. 

Chap. XIII .—Charges againjl , and defence of, the Inquifition.—Enumeration of the auto 

defes of a recent date,—Adventures of M. d' Olivadis.—Prefent ft ate of the Inquifition ,. 

—Of the Santa Hermandad , or holy brotherhood. 

THERE is yet one religious inftitution in Spain to which philofophy mourns to fee 
that nation fubjeft, 1 mean the Holy Office, that tribunal to which every odious epi¬ 
thet has long been applied, and which has hill in Spain two powerful fupporters, policy 
and religion. 

The frank impartiality with which I explained myfelf on the fubjeet of the Inquifition 
in my firft edition, drew upon me reproaches of a very different complexion. On the 
one hand, fome Spaniards, in other refpefts well informed, accufed me of having too 
much heightened the colours in which I had painted the Holy Office; on the other, 
the French, after reading the description I gave of it, accufed ine of too much modera¬ 
tion, and even of impofture. Placed between thefe two fhoals how am I to fteer: ffiould 
I relate what I have feen, and give my own opinion ? I did fo before; I ffiall continue the 
fame line of conduct. 

Its defenders alledge that the authority of the fovereign finds in the Holy Office a means 
of making itfelf refpefted, fince by enchaining the confidences of the fubje&s, it provides 
additional fecurily for their obedience, and prevents thofe variations and incertitudes in 
religion which have but too frequently difturbed the peace of fociety. They affert that 
by its means the true faith preferves its unity and purity, and attribute to the Inquifition 
the tranquillity which Spain has in this refpeft conftantly enjoyed, while the other 
Chriftian hares of Europe, at different periods, have experienced all the bittemefs of 
dogmatic quarrels, and the turbulent zeal of innovators. 

Others go flill farther. Will it be believed that a magiflrate, other wife dift’inguiffied 
for learning, and who prefented fome energetic reprefentations to Philip V. upon the 
ufurpations of the Holy Office (I allude to Macanaz); will it obtain credit that fuch a 
man ffiould be their partizan ? He, however, wrote a work in 1756, not reprinted, 
however, until 1788, which has for its title, Defenfa Gritica de la Inquifition . 

In it he hates that, by the allowance of heretics themfelves, the Holy Office never 
frizes upon any one before the crime with which he has been charged has been fub- 
llantiated by five witneffes; nor condemns until two additional teftimonies appear to 
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authenticate the charge of the fir ft, where it is not rendered unneceflary by the confef- 
iion of the culprit; that for the firft and fccond offence it grants abfolution, upon the 
accufed perfon craving pardon; that it judges errors only according to the counfe! of the 
mofl enlightened debtors of the church ; that the culprit is well taken care of in prifon, 
and heard as often as he may require; that the heads of the charges of which he Hands 
accufed are read to him, hiding nothing but the names of the witneffes ; but if error in him 
be proved, and not retraded, f’ecular juftice. adminifters the penalties applicatory to the 
crime according to law. 

In this account much truth is contained, which, however, ftiould it be entirely cor¬ 
rect, does not tend to leffen the horror which the Inquifition infpires. It appears to be 
proved, (if proofs can be expeded at all-where the parties concerned are enjoined to fe- 
crecy, under pain of the moft dreadful puniftiments,) that the prifoners of the Inqui- 
iition, although inacceffible to any vifit from the exterior of their prilon, are well 
treated and well fed ; that the phyfical tortures to which it is pretended they are fub- 
jed are mere chimeras, invented bv refentment, and propagated by credulity, fo fond 
of matters which have any things of extraordinary to recommend them ; or, if they be 
at all pradifed, that the occafions have been exceedingly rare. 

Macanaz adds, that agreeable to the confeffion of the greateft enemies of the Inquifi¬ 
tion, fueh as go of themfelves to declare their crimes, and repent, are treated with mild- 
nefs; that thofe which they arreft, if they retrad, they obtain forgivenefs ; that in charg¬ 
ing them with feizures^/er the fake of gain , they are calumniated, fince the confifcation 
is for the advantage of the fovereign.—But what muff one think of Macanaz and of his 
apology, when with ridiculous gravity he affirms that the Inquifition “ impofes no p uni fo¬ 
ment” on thofe who are fixed in their error, and “ afks for nothing hat the falvatien of 
the life of the guilty ” that if they become converted, it confines itfelf to applying cano¬ 
nical puniftiments, but that the l'word of the law, which the monarch preferves in the 
tribunal for the chaftifement of the guilty, “ is fomeiimes reddened with the blood of cri¬ 
minals ?” ... Yet even then it is done with the holy view of converting many by the 
punifhment of one, “ as it commonly happens ” ... Realoning is unneceflary, filent indig¬ 
nation is the only reply fuch phrafes claim; and tbefe from a magistrate ! from a pre¬ 
tended philofopher! and in the eighteenth century! 

Recrimination is one of the principal modes of defence adopted by Macanaz. In this 
view he prefems a horrible pidure of the perfecuting reign of Elizabeth ; and cites the 
atrocities cxcrcifed in France by the heretics. According to him the procedure or the 
Inquifition is a model of juftice and mercy, compared with the horrible treatment they _ 
experienced. Thus, according to Macanaz, and doubtlefs the fame fentiments exifted 
in thofe who have can fed his works to be printed and reprinted; becaufe our anceftors 
were blind and atrocious, our contemporaries, who are perhaps a little lefs fo than they 
were, or rather let me fay,Allan of our contemporaries, who give the form and title of 
juftice to the cruelty of emhufiafm, (and who are much lefs pardonable,Tmee they have 
not for excufe the delirium of the pallions,) thofe have juft pretenfions to efteem and 
refped ; fo becaufe they do not exterminate by myriads, like Pizarro, they poflefs ths 
humanity of a Fenelon ! 

The antagonifts of the Inquifition, both ancient and modern, maintain, on the con¬ 
trary, that it has conftantly excluded knowledge from Spain, that it has pampered hi* 
perftition and fanaticifm, and kept the mind in that fervile fubjeiftion calculated to rc- 
prefs thofe vigorous efforts of genius by which great works of every kind are produced; 
that in freezing the heart with fear, it prevents the fweet effuflops of confidence and 
friendfliip, deftrovs the moft intimate connexions which conftitute their charms, and 
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for two entire ages has fentenced Spain to ignorance and barbaritm. 1 his picture is 
not in truth an exaggeration in any great degree; but as I have interdi&ed all decla¬ 
mation on my part, in fpite of the horror which 1 feel for the Inquifition, 1 will main¬ 
tain that it is fenfiblc in Spain of the revolution which has been effefted in the manners 
of the age in all countries; and if this revolution has not altered the primitive conftitu- 
tion of the Holy Office, it has at lead tempered its feverity, and rendered it lefs vifible 
and lefs frequent. Juts de fes are not the fame pompous folemnitieS as formerly, whofe 
gorgeous difplay, under the pretence of honouring religion, infulted humanity : hereto- 
the whole nation rail to them as to a triumph, and tne lovereign and all his couit 
were prefent; imagining that thus they performed an act of the mod meritorious na¬ 
ture in the eyes of the Deity, and enjoyed the torments of the victims which were deli¬ 
vered up at once to the executioner, and the maledictions of the people j the particulars 
of thefe barbarous rejoicings as well were related in books written exprefsly to defcribe 
the part taken in them, and the pleafure received from them by the fpeftatoiv 

After the auto defs in 1680, a work was publifhed, giving the mod circumdantial rela¬ 
tion of that terrible folemnity. The author feems to have taken as much pleafure as if 
he were delcribing a public fedivity. I am about, he lays, to relate, with an 
intereffing exactness, all the circumftances of that triumph fo glorious to the faith, with 
a lid of the nobility prefent, and a fummary of the Sentences patted upon the criminals.” 

- The cenfors afterwards approve, in the mod didinguiffied mannner, a work which, 
fay they, “ for the rnajedy of its fubject ought not only to be read in Spain, but by the 
whole world.” 

The examiner furpaffes the cenfors. « The author,” fays he, “ has anhvered the 
public expeaation at a time that curiofity made it the objea of every wiffi, and the pious 
impatience of all true believers complained of delay.” He is above all eulogium for 
« having given, with a fcrupulous attention, all the particulars of this wonderful 

ceremony.” ' , 

In the courfe of his narrative, the author frequently celebrates the pious zeal of the 


monarch, who was himfelf prefent at the ceremony. 

“ This prince,” fays he, iC having given it to be underftood that he fhould be glad 
to be prefent at the celebration of an auto-genera!, the council of the Inquifition thought 
h would be fhewing him a mark of refpeft to afford him an opportunity to imitate the 
admirable example of his augud father Philip IV.” The grand inquifitor went in con¬ 
sequence to kifs His Majedy's hand, “ affuring him that he would take the molt fpeedy 
meafures for the accomplifnment of a work which was fo agreeable to him .” 

“ It was a great confolation,” fays he, “ to the zealous, a fubjeCt of confufion to thofe 
of a lukewarm zeal, and of aftonffhment for all the fpeclators, to witnefs a condancy 
worthy of being admired for ages to come. From eight o’clock in the morning His 
Majedy remained in his balcony^ without manifeding the lead uneafmefs from the heat, 
or the prodigious concourfe of people, or appearing wearied by fo long a ceremony. 
His zeal and°devotion were fo fuperior to the fatigue, that he did not even withdraw 
for a quarter of an hour to tade refrefliment; and at the end of the ceremony he alked 
if there were any thing eife to be done, and if he might retire.” 

The Spaniards of the prefent age are far from that cool cruelty which flints the heart 
again ft pity ; and are at liberty to compaflionate the very fmall number of unhappy vic¬ 
tims who fuffer the feverity of the Holy Office. 

They have indeed been very rare in the prefent century, for there has not been one 
general auto def 6 fimiiar to that of 1680. 
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In 1714, feme monks, whole tnonaftery was in the neighbourhood of a convent of 
nuns, &ere convi£ted of having abufed the afcendancy they had gained over their minds, 
by making them guilty of dii'orders which they concealed under the veil of religion. 
The Holy Office condemned to death thofe who were moll culpable, and, according to 
cuftoni, delivered them over to the fecular power. 

Eleven years after, the Inquifition exercifed another aft of feverity, which I will not 
undertake equally to juflify. A family of Moors was difeovered at Granada, peaceably 
employed in the manufacture of filk, in which it excelled. The ancient laws, fuppofed 
to have become obfolete, were for this time renewed with all their rigour, and the un- 
happy Moors were burnt alive. 

In 1756, feven periods from among the lower clafs of people were taken from the 
prifons of Madrid to hear their fentences pronounced. One of them, a fchoolmafter, 
who had been falfely accufed, was acquitted. The three falfe wimeffps who had de- 
pofed againfl him, one of whom was his wife, were banifhed for eight years, and con¬ 
demned to receive two hundred Iafhes, which were never inflifted. Another culprit 
really received the laffies, and was the only perfon then corporally punilhed,becaufe, as 
the fentence declared, he was heretic , apojlaie , inclined to Judaifm , and unfettlcd in his 
faith. The only crime of one of the ieven, who was from Toloufe, confifted in his 
being a Free-Mafon ; his fentence was perpetual banilhment, and the confutation of his 
property. 

Thefe divifions wore the appearance of ignorance rather than cruelty j but in 1763, 
a particular auto deft was celebrated at Llerena, when fome heretics were delivered to 
to the flames. The obfeurity of thefe victims prevented their puniflmient from becom¬ 
ing generally public; and the univerfal terror which the name alone of the Inquifition 
inl'pired, feemed to be lefs prevalent. The King, the year before, had retrained the 
powers of this tribunal. The grand inquifitor having, againfl; the exprefs will of His 
Majefty, publifhed a bull which proferibed a French book, was exiled to a convent thir¬ 
teen leagues from Madrid. Whilft in exile he endeavoured to excufe himfelf by alledg¬ 
ing the immemorial ufage,’which gave to the Holy Office the exclufive right of prohibit¬ 
ing dangerous books. At the end of a few weeks he obtained his pardon ; but the 
King, after having taken the advice of his minifters and the council of Caftile, iffued an 
ordinance, which ftated: 

1. That for the future the grand inquifitor fliould not be allowed to publifli edidts, 
except when they were fent to him from His Majefty. 

2. That when he fliould receive briefs, by which books were to be prohibited, he 
fliould conform to the laws of the country, and publifli the prohibition, not fupporting 
himfelf by the brief, but by his own authority. 

Finally, That the Holy Office fhould, before it condemned a book, fummon the author 
before the tribunal, to hear what he might have to fay in his defence. 

This little triumph of reafon and fovereign authority promifed to be but fliort. The year 
following, the influence of the King’s confeffor produced a revocation of the edict j but the 
Count de Aranda managed fo as to revive the order of 1762,by gaining over a mixed affem- 
bly of magiftrates and biffiops who had been created on the occafion of the expulfion of the 
jefuits. This was not the only effort of that wife minifter, to circumfcribe the power of 
the Holy Office j he had long meditated the depriving it of the right to feize the property 
of the criminals it condemned: but it was objected, that it furnifbed a part of the fala- 
ries of the officers of the tribunal; and that to fupply the failure of this property, it 
would be neceffary to create a fund of upwards of fix hundred thoufand livres 

(25,000!.).' 
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(25,0001.). This eonfideration fufpendcd the revocation which was ready to he pro¬ 
nounced. # 

The count fucceeded better in another attempt. Being prefident ot the council of 
Caftile, which has always been the zealous defender of the rights of fovereignty, and 
gaining over, by the afcendency of his character and talents, fome powerful prelates, 
whpfe fecret diflike to a tribunal, enriched by epifcopal fpoils, he took every means to 
increafe; he obtained in 1770 a royal mandate which confined the jurifdifUon of 
the Inquifition to the cognizance of the crimes of herefy and apoftacy, and 
forbade it to imprifan the fubjecls of His Majefty, unlefs thefe crimes were lirft clearly 
proved. 

This went to contract its limits greatly. The victory which he thus obtained was 
obnoxious in Spain to a very finall number of weak and fanatic people. It was highly 
celebrated and exaggerated in foreign countries. The moment was fuppofed to be at 
hand when the hydra, which philolophy had long before condemned, was about to be 
deftroyed. 

The refignation of the Count de Aranda, which happened foon after, did not pre¬ 
vent fimilar meafures from being purified, becaufe diftinguifhed and enlightened pcr- 
fons were ftill at the head of adminiftration, who, not with (landing their zeal for reli¬ 
gion, had imbibed the fame principles. Security was re-eftabliffied in the minds of 
men without banilhing the refped due to religion and its minillers. This was infured 
by the goodnefs and moderation of the monarch, and the tolerating maxiins of thofe 
in whom he principally confided. The time of rigour and cruelty feemed to be pafled, 
and the Holy Office appeared to Dumber, when in 1777 it fuddenly lhookoff its fupine- 
nefs at the expence of an illullrious viftini, and terror and falfe zeil were again roufed 
through all Spain j while throughout the reft of Europe the indignation of every ra¬ 
tional friend to the bleflings of a wife toleration was again excited. 

Hon Pablo Olavide, born in Peru, had been railed by his diftinguifhed abilities to one 
of the firft employments in the (fate, that of intendant of the four kingdoms of Anda- 
lufia and Jjfiftenie of Seville. His fage meafures in this important pofl: had excited ad¬ 
miration and gratitude, when new opportunities prefented themfeives to iignalize his 
zeal. The ‘King had conceived the projedf of clearing and populating that part of the 
Sierra Morena which is crofted by the road from Madrid to Cadiz, a diftrict formerly 
inhabited and cultivated, but lately overgrown with wood, and become a retreat for 
robbers and wild beafts. M. Olavide was appointed to carry this plan into effeft, and 
acquitted himfelf of his commilEon in the 1110ft diftinguifhed manner; he however 
could not avoid the ordinary rock of all great enterprifes. He made himfelf enemies} 
and drew upon him the hatred of Father Romuald, a German capuchin, who had 
brought Into the Sierra Morena a patent from the general of his order, by which he 
was declared prefect Gf all new miffions, arfd by which he arrogated to himfelf an unli¬ 
mited authority in every thing which could be mads to have the leaf! connexion with 
religion. He was oppofed by M. Olavide, who otherwife gave him a good reception, 
and received him into his intimacy. The difappointed ambition of the monk became 
furious. Some indifereet exnrtllions from M. Olavide, in an unguarded moment, fup- 
plied him with an opportunity to gratify his revenge. He fomented the difeontents of 
feme of the fettlers who were his own countrymen, and made ufe of them to diferedit 
the new eftablilhment and its principal conductor. The memorials which he prefented 
to the council of Caftile were full of the mod ferious charges again!! M. Olavide. The 
council caufed them to be examined by an impartial judge, and M. Olavide was fud- 
vol. v. 3 G Reilly 
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denly ordered to court in the month of November 1775, there to confer concerning dif¬ 
ferent objects relative to his miffioh. 

Whiift he refided tranquilly at Madrid, he difeovered by accident the treacherous 
confpiracy intended for his deftruction. He learned from intercepted letters that 
Father Romuald had planned his ruin, to enrich himfelf with his fpoils, and that he 
was not without a hope that the court itfelf would favour his deferable plot. 

M. Olavide was f urther informed by fome friends whom he ftill had in the Sierra 
Morena, that the preceding year the vindi&ive monk had accufed him to the minifter 
of foreign affairs, of being wanting in refpeft to divine worfhip and ecclefiaftical difei- 
pline in the new colonies, and of having in his poffelfion prohibited books; and alfo 
that he had but a fhort time before accufed him to the Holy Office. 

However alarming this information might be, M. Olavide confided in the rectitude 
of his own confcience. He folicited the nunifters to convey to the foot of the throne 
the proofs of his innocence. He went to the grand inquifitor protefting the purity of 
his faith, and offered to refra£t the expreffions which might have efcaped him to the 
prejudice of religion. For more than a year that he had refided at Madrid, his conduct 
was of a moft exemplary nature j but nothing could avert the floral which threatened 
him. 

The t4th of November 1776, a grandee of Spain, in quality of Alguaftl Mayor of 
the Inquifition, accompanied by fome officers of juftice, arrefted him in his houfe, and 
conveyed him to the prifon of the Holy Office. 

At the fame time his wife, who was at Carolina, where ffie had remained during the 
abfence of her hufband, faw the officers of the Inquifition arrive and feize all his pro¬ 
perty, books, and papers; whilft another detachment did the fame at his houfe in Se¬ 
ville. Until the day his fentence was pronounced he was loft to his family, who knew 
not whether he was dead or alive, and bad given over all hopes of ever feeing him more. 

I arrived in Spain for the firft time when this event was quite recent, and was witnefs 
to the fenfations which thefe proceedings occafioned in the minds of different men. 
The rivals of M. Olavide, the invidious, and fome devotees, conftant in their zeal for 
the caufe of religion, confidered it as a triumph. Several of his more rigid countrymen 
thought it a juft chaftifement for the imprudencies attributed to him; and w'hich might 
have had other judges elfewhere, but would not have efcaped unpunifhed. Confterna,- 
tion was however the moft general fen t ini ent, Each began to tremble for himfelf, fear¬ 
ing left he fliould find in his nioft intimate connexions both fpies and accufers. How 
were it afterwards poffible to enjoy the fweet communications of confidence and friend- 
fhip ? What man could be prudent enough and fufficieiitly fure of himfelf to concert all 
his aflions, weigh his expreffions, and never furnifli matter of accufation for a fecret 
enemy, a corrupted fervant, a friend, or even a fon led aftray by his fcruples ? The 
Holy Office is perhaps more juft than fevere j but its proceeding is dreadful! How can 
an accufed perfon difculpate himfelf when he neither knows his crime nor accufers ? 
And how is it poffible to avert the thunderbolt prepared in filence in the Hiadcs of its 
impenetrable maze ? 

Such were the reafonings dictated by terror during the imprifonment of M. Qlavide. 
The apparent fupineneis of the Inquifition had re-eftabliffied fecurity, but its fudden re¬ 
vival terrified every one. The firft impreffion was befides rendered more lafting by 
other circumftaiices. The monks thought the time at hand to regain their loft power. 
Scarcely was M. Olavide arrefted before it was known that a million of capuchins at 
Seville had abandoned themfelves to an excefs of zeal, and loudly exclaimed 
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profane theatres to which he had given encouragement in that city. At the fame time 
the Inquifitions of the provinces partook of the triumph of the capital, ana made an 
effay of their returning power. The inquifition of Cadiz renewed a ceremony which 
had been neglefted there for half a century, and which is annually repeated at Madrid* 
that of folemnly reading all the decrees of the Holy Office, the bulls upon which its 
power is founded, and all the anathemas fulminated again!! hcrefy and irreligion. It 
feemed as if the Holy Office wifhed to make a mockery of the alarm of the public. 

In the mean time the profecudon of M. Olavide' was carried on with the utmofl fe- 
creiV His fate was at length decided after a rigorous imprifonment of a year and feven 
days, during which he had not the confolation of having even one of his fervancs Of¬ 
fered to approach him. -r- 

On the 21ft of November 1778, an affembly was held m the hall ot the Inquifinon, 

to which forty perfons of different orders were invited, among whom were feveral gran¬ 
dees of Spain, general officers, priefts, and monks. 

The criminal appeared cloathed in yellow, carrying in his hand a green taper, and 
accompanied by two minifters of the Holy Office. All the proceedings were read. The 
moll interefting part was the eircumftantial relation he himfelf had given in ot 
his whole life. In this he confeffed that in his travels he had frequented the fociety of 
free-thinkers, namely, Voltaire and Rouffeau; that he had returned to Spain with many 
prejudices again!! the clergy, and perfuaded that the privileges and opinions of the 
church of Rome were repugnant to the profperity of ftates; that fince he had been 
Dlaced over the colonies of Sierra Morena, he had openly, and without reflection, avowed 
his opinion concerning the obftacles which retarded their progrefe, the infallibility of 
the pope, and the tribunal of the Inquifition. 

Afterward were produced the depofitions of feventy-eight witneffes, who accufed him 
of having frequently fpoken the language of free-thinkers, and ridiculed the priefts. To 
feveral of the charges made again!! him he pleaded guilty, and denied others, afferting 
that in all thefe cafes his words had never expreffed his true fenmnents; that his object 
had fometimes only been to animate the Induftry of the fettlers confided to his care, 
among whom the exterior praftices of religion were frequently nothing more than pre¬ 
texts for idlenefs ; and that when he declaimed again!! the ill confequences of celibacy, 
his view had merely been to encourage population, fo neceffary to the profperuy of his 


This^defence appeared neither refpeflful nor fatisfaftory. It was alledged again!! him 
as a crime, that he had ufed every means of eluding the juftice of- the Holy Office; had 
intercepted letters to engage the witneffes brought again!! him to retract; and thefe 
circum fiances were all proved by writings under his own hand. 

In fhort, the tribunal adjudged him atainted and convi&ed of every charge made 
again!! him j and, in confequence pronounced his fentence, which declared lyimformally 
cm heretic. He interrupted the reading, by denying that he deferred fo harfh an appel¬ 
lation. This was, during the final and terrible fitting, the laf! effort of his firmnefs. 
He fainted on the bench on which he fat, and as foon as he recovered himfelf, the read¬ 
ing of the fentence was continued. It confifcated all his property, declared him inca¬ 
pable of holding any employment, exiled him to twenty leagues from Madrid, from 
every place of royal rendence, from Seville, the theatre of his fallen authority, and from 
Lima his country; it condemned him to be (hut up eight years in a monaftery, where he 
was penile fuch works pf piety as ffiould be put into his hands, and go to con- 
feffion once a month. He afterwards made his folemn abjuration, and, with all the 
ceremony preferibed by the canons, was abfolved from the cenfures he had incurred. 

2 o 2 Thole 
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Thofe who were prefent, it will readily be conceived all orthodox, declared that he 
fhewed the molt unequivocal marks of refignation and repentance, and that it was im- 
poffible to refufe him their companion. 

It has been afferted that the perfonal clemency of the monarch, and that of even the 
grand inquifitor mitigated the rigour of his fentence; that fame of his judges were of, 
opinion he ought to fuffer death, and feveral a public punifliment; one of thefe rigour- 
ous fentences was fupported by the King’s confelfor, whole fanatical zeal for the eaufe of 
God, made him believe the fcandal could not be repaired but by a public example. 

It was however difficult to learn the reft of the fecret- particulars of this affair. Cu- 
riofity and indifcretion were reftrained by fear. A conjecture, a queftion, might be 
mifinterpreted and embitter the life of the author. People were in a Situation fome- 
thing like that defcribed by Tacitus, in the life of Agricola: Adempto per inquijitiones 
el loquendi audiendique commercio *; or that of a more modem and itill more dreadful 
period. 

It muff however be obferved in favour of the Spanilh government, that this crifis did 
not continue long. The mind became more eafy by reflecting upon the known benignity 
of the difpofition of Charles III., and the enlightened character of his minifter, who was 
adverfe to fanaticifin. 

Even the fituation of the victim contributed to diflipate public terror. His talents 
and good fortune had excited the notice of envy before he had incurred that of the Holy 
Office ; and citizens, fomewhat calmed, trufted to their obfcurity for fliielding them from 
the rigour of this tribunal. The refult fhewed that is was but tranfitory, and that the 
privy councils of the King were governed by milder maxims. 

M. Olavide was fcarcely confined in a convent of La Mancha, before, complaining 
of the ill ftate of his health, he obtained permiilion to go and drink the mineral waters in 
the neighbourhood; and afterwards the liberty to go to others in Catalonia, which he 
hoped would prove more efficacious. There near the frontiers he eafily deceived the 
vigilance of his keepers, and bidding adieu to his country, which ftill was dear to him, 
efcaped to France, where he was preceded by his reputation, and received as a martyr 
to intolerance. Some months after his flight the court of Spain reclaimed him, but that 
of France replied in a friendly manner, that the offences of M. Olivade, however heinous 
they might appear in Spain, did not come within the defcription of thofe, the authors of 
which civilized ftates had reciprocally agreed to give up ; and the court of Madrid in¬ 
filled no farther. 

Ten years after his evafion, the French revolution which he had predicted, and, no 
doubt, defired, taking place, towards the end of his career, prefented him with a fpec- 
tacle of a novel defcription. He heard the rumbling of the thunder about him, and had, 
at a time, fome apprehenfion from the ftorm. lie underwent the dreadful horrors of 
fufpenfe in the memorable reign of terror , and learned what fifteen years before had 
never entered his mind, that there was under heaven fomewhat even more terrible than 
the Inquifition. Since then he has retired to a country-feat near the Loier. In this 
fpot his bufy brain has attained a calm, without his heart being chilled. A religion, 
better underftood than that of which he was about to die the victim, offers him its con- 
folation, literature its refources, and folitude its fweets; fo that by a ftrange concatena¬ 
tion of circumftances, the Inquifition for once, doubtlefs the firft time, has made one 
wife and happy man f. 

Since 

* Spies put an end to the ufe of the faculty of hearing arid fpeecfn 

When 1 wrote this in 1797, M. Olivade little thought of rcvifiting that country which had profcribed 
and pimilhed him* and from which he had efcaped as a fugitive ; but age, misfortune, and attention to the 

conduct 
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Since this event the Inquifidon has* in one cafe* juftified the apprehenfions it excited# 
Toleration* or* which is the fame thing* humanity,* fiiuddered at the torments inflicted 
upon a poor woman, who, having been convicted offor eery and witchcraft^ was burned 
at Seville in 1780, in confequence of the fentence of that tribunal. 

Except in thefe inftances, its authority has been exercifed only on fome individuals, 
who, having ufed irreligious expreflions, have been pardoned upon retraction, after 
undergoing a trifling penance* 

I was at Madrid in 1784, when a circumfiance happened which proves that this tri¬ 
bunal, notwithftandiftg the terror its forms have ever infpired* is fome times tefs fevere 
than many fecular courts of juftice. 

A beggar, who generally took his {land at the. door of a church, had employed his 
leifure in inventing" and felling a fpecies of powder to which he attributed miraculous 
effects. It was compofed of ingredients, the mention of which would make the reader 
blulh. The beggar had drawn up fome Angular formularies to be repeated at the time 
of taking the powder ; and required, to give it its effeft, that rhofe who took it fhould 
put themfeives into certain poll ores more eafily imagined than deferibed. His compo 
fition was one of thofe amorous philtries, in which our ignorant anceftors had fo much 
faith ; his, he pretended, had the power of reftoring a difgufted lover, and of foften- 
ing the heart of a cruel fair one. 

Whatever flatters our pailions has fome claim to qur credulity. The import or 
wanted not for cuftomers in that clafs over which the marvellous has fo much empire; 
and a few accidental fucceffes gave reputation to his noil rum. He affociated himfelf 
with fome women who diftributed it. His powders, however, as it will eafily be be¬ 
lieved, were often employed without effeft. Mott of the perfons whom he deceived, 
lefs irritated than alhamed, kept profound filence^ but, at length, others made com¬ 
plaints which were foon carried to the Holy Office. The beggar was arrefted, and led 
with his accomplices to the Inquifition, where they were profecuted in form. 

The impudent empiric avowed every thing; he explained the compofnion of his 
powder, and gave up his receipt' and formularies. The refuIt was one of the mart 
Angular proceedings which ever came before a tribunal. The day of vengeance ar¬ 
rived. The judges, criminals, and a crowd of fpe&ators of both iexes affembied in the 
church of the Dominican nuns at Madrid. Divine fervice w&s begun, but afterwards 
interrupted to read the ft range proceedings. The temple of the Mo ft High was not 
fuppofed to be profaned by a recital of the obfeenkies contained in the luminary* Such 
were the laws of the Holy Office, nor were thefe difpenfed with in the leaft in favour of 
fome women of quality, who hid their confufion behind their fans. Even the nuns, 
lefs attached to their fcruples than to the privileges of their church, loft no part of the 
ceremony, and their modeft ears were infuited with the fiiameful relation. The fentence 
was pronounced, and executed after mafs was over. 


conduct of" others* brought him back a convert to that religion he was charged with contemning. Not 
only did he frankly profefs Chriftianrty, he employed his leifure in compofing an apology in a long work 
which he piiblifhed, and which being known in Spain, caufed the fincerity of his converfion to be no longer 
difputed. He met with advocates about the throne, and what was more difficult, even in the formidable 
tribunal, the author of his perfect? tions ; which for once recalled to mind that the Divine Legillator, whole 
vengeance they it ate themfeives called upon to execute, (hfrelh not the death of iht ffiner y hut rather that he 
turn from his ^vkkednefs andlwe* M. Glavide obtained pcrmifllon to.rctumto Spain, and arrived in Madrid 
in 1798. Ambition has now loft all empire over his foul* as well as all reft nt me at \ he fhortly after with¬ 
drew to Anflalufia, to the houfe of a female relation, the object of his earheit affection, perhaps the only 
one who furvived hi& long bamfhment. 

The 
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The beggar was declared attainted and convicted of malpractice, profanation, and 
•impofture, and condemned to perpetual imprifonment, after having been whipped in the 
principal quarters of the city. Two women, his accomplices, were treated with more 
indulgence. 

The three criminals foon left the church; they were mounted upon affes, and each 
•clothed in a fambmto , covered with painted devils and other fymboltcal figures. They 
wore on their heads the fatal pyramidal bonnet called ccroza. The man was naked 
-down to his waift, and expofed to the eyes of the public a nlumpnefs which could be 
attributed to nothing but the lucrative and extenfive fale of his powders. 

The proceflion was headed by the Marquis of Cogoliudo, the eld eft fon of the Duke 
of Medina Celi, who, in quality of Alguafil Mayor, prefided at the ceremony. He was 
followed by feveral grandees of Spain, alfociates of the Holy Office, and other officers of 
the tribunal. The windows were filled, and the ftreets thronged with curious fpeclators. 
The triumphant entry of a hero, returning to his country after having faved it, could 
not have been more pompous than the ceremony of which a vile criminal was the ob¬ 
ject ; and this fpeCtacle by which curiofity was fo much excited, unlike to others of the 
fame kind, offered nothing which might wound fenfibility. Never was a fentence fo 
well deferved executed with greater mildnefs. The criminal flopped from rime to 
.rime, and fcarcely did the. executioner touch his fhoulders with the whip, when fo me 
charitable hand prefented him with a glai's of Spanifli wine to enable him to finilh his 
career. It were to be wilhed that the Holy Office had never exercifed greater feverity. 

In fa£t, this tribunal (I averred it in 1789, and repeat it in 1S03,) is far from being 
fo dreadful as in other countries it is generally believed ; I fliall not become its apcxlogift 
by Hating that our kttres de cachet were formerly equally revolting ; neither fhall 1 ex- 
cufe it, by Hating, that in the eye of philofophy in that nation which paffed for the moll 
enlightened and humane, for eighteen months together we have vvitneffed the moll 
{hocking reprefentation of judicial iniquity that ever Hained the page of hiHory. It is 
not by citing fuperior atrocities that the fraaller can be mitigated, Iffiall therefore own 
that the forms of the Inquifition are terrifying, even to thofe who are perfuaded of its 
equity. Profecutions are carried on with the greateft fecrecy; the advocate granted to 
criminals to make their defence cannot fpeak to or fee them but in the prefence of the 
inquifitors. But the moH odious proceeding of all is, that when the depofitions re¬ 
ceived againft any perfon accufed are communicated to him, the names of the accufers 
are carefully concealed. If the Holy Office were to profecute criminals publicly, and 
name and confront their accufers; were it to allow them every means of proving their 
innocence, would its laws be lefs obferved, or would the facred interefts committed to 
its care be lefs attended to ? Let it not belaid, that moil informers would be reflrained 
by a falfe fliame by the fear of expofmg themfelves to the indignation of the public and 
the refentment of the accufed. No, furely the Holy Office dare not avow an appre- 
henfion left its victims fhould be fewer 1 Is that God which it worffiips,. fo thirfty of 
human blood, fo covetous of guilty perfons and victims ? If this were his religion, 
never was a more dreadful prefent to mortality. 

I am willing to allow to thofe who confider this as the only true religion, that its pure 
doctrine, and a refpeCt for theworfhip of its followers, are conducive to public happi- 
nefs and tranquillity} and that fueh as prefume to make violent attacks upon either are 
deferving of being reftrained, and even puniffied. — But gratitude towards benefactors, 
fidelity of fervantsto their mailers, charitable indulgence towards our fellow-creatures; 
is the exercife of thefe virtues, inquifitors, lefs acceptable in the fight of Omnipotence 
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than orthodoxy ? and would the caufe of the Almighty fuffer from motives powerful 
as thefe preventing accufations ? 

Befides how do other tribunals find means of detecting the guilty ? 1 he public body 

whofe duty it is to profecute offences, is it infufficient to difcover thofe whofe apprehen- 
fzon is neceflary for the fake of fociety or religionj and is it common for crimes againll 
either of thefe to efcape the fword of juftice ? 

And as for fuch as might efcape without the concealment of the witnefs whofe indig¬ 
nation they may have incurred, does not the publifliing of their tranfaftions or language 
occafion more real injury to religion than what their being left unpuniflied could poffibly 
do? And when the God you worfliip (I was about to fay that you traduce,) curfed 
« the man who firft invented fcandal,” did he not intend to include the publilher-of 
Randal ? 

Thus in cafe of my having to appear before the Holy Office, thus fiiould I addrefs 
myfelf to it. But I would acknowledge at the lame time, with no expectation of dif- 
arming it, but merely with a.view of doing homage to truth, that the Inqnifition, if its 
forms were overlooked, and the objeCl of its inftitution, might be cited as a model oi 
equity. Let it not be faid that the malice of a fecret enemy is Efficient to call down 
its vengeance; it condemns no one upon the teflimony of one accufer, nor without dif- 
cuffing the proofs of the charges. Serious and repeated crimes are neceflary to incur 
its ceafures; which, with a little circumfpeclion in words and conduct relative to religion, 
may be avoided, and men live as little molefled in Spain, as in any other countiy in 

Europe. _ , _ c , 

I will fay more, during my lafl ftay in Spain, which was for the fpace ot more than a 
year; l do not remember to have once heard the name of the Holy office, nor was I 
able to obtain one other Angle anecdote to add to the horror to which I had devoted it, 
notwithftanding the apologetical manner with which I was reproached with having fpoken 
of it. Not that at the time I fpeak of (1792 and 1793) it had become lefs rigid ; but 
more immediate objects, more imminent dangers, the confeguence of the progrefs ot 
our revolutionary principles, called for and feemed to abforb all the faculties of the Spa- 
nifli government. Perfecution was lefs extended towards the atheiftical French, than the 
French imbued with maxims formidable to defpotifm, and too much inclined to the 
propagation of them. The Alcaldes, the Corregidors, the commandants of towns, the 
governors of provinces, all had become political inquifitors more vigilant and tar more 
formidable than the reverend fathers; fo that the latter relying upon the active zeal of 
their fubftitutes feem to hold vacation for a period of time. _ 

It was confequehtly in my firft journey into Spain that 1 acquired the grcatei pait of 
the materials from which ! have attempted a draught of the Inquifition. 

I'mull add to what I have before obferved, that, of all ftrangers, the Trench, have 
been conftantly the principal objefts of its reft lefs vigilance. 

The troublofome zeal of many of its commiflaries in the provinces, occafions them 
to be perfecuted for the High tell matter, frequently ddlurbing the quiet of the inhabi¬ 
tants by domiciliary vifits for the purpofe of feizing licentious prints, or prohibited 
books - oftentimes it is true this excefs of zeal is condemned by the court, or the grand 
inquifitor, which office, during the lift and the prelent reign, has been uniformly occu¬ 
pied by prelates of fettle and moderation. I have feen iome fpecimens thereof, one of 

the molt linking of which is the following.. 

About fifteen years ago, feme French merchants at Cadiz, having- received a con- 
figntnent of leather from one of our manufa&ories, were much alarmed at feeing the 
officers of the Inquifition enter their houfes. They defired to fee the.le&ther newl^mv 
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rived and having obferved that it bore the image of the holy virgin, which was the mark 
of the manufafture, exclaimed againft the profanation; remarking that the leather 
being intended to make'fhocG, the image of the Mother of Chrift ran the hazard of 
being trodden under foot, and confequently it was confifcated. The affair was referred 
to the fupreme tribunal at Madrid. The charge was made out and was for fome time 
in my poffellion, for the merchants, much alarmed, had recourfe to the court by means 
of their ambaffador. The court and the tribunal received the complaint in the manner 
it merited. The officers of the Inquifition were enjoined not to moleft ftrangers 
under fuch trifling pretexts, and the merchants recovered their leather without further 
trouble. 

On other occafions, ftill more recent, the minifter and the grand inquifitor himfelf, 
have protected the inhabitants againft the cavils of the fubalterns of the Holy Office. 
At Barcelona they attempted to give disturbance to a French houfe, becaufeits members 
were Proteftants; and when it was obferved to them that the Engliih and other northern 
nations were tolerated in Spain, notwithftanding they were heretics, titey anfwered, that 
the Catholic religion was the only one in France. The caufe, however, of this perfe- 
cuted houfe was no fooner brought before the court than it was gained. 

In fine, though it muff be admitted that bigotry is more prevalent in the provinces 
than in the capital, no great inconveniences can ever arife from it; becaufe the fentences 
of the provincial tribunals have no force until they have obtained the fanCtion of that of 
Madrid, which, on that account, bears the name of Supreme. Befides, the court fcru- 
tinizes more ftriftly than ever the proceedings of the Holy Office, and certainly not with 
an intention of increafmg its feverity. It was enacted, in 17H4, that when the office 
fhould have finifhed the profecution of any grandee of Spain, any of His Majefty’s mi- 
niftevs, any officers in the army, member of a tribunal, or any perfon in place, the 
whole proceedings fhould be laid before the King to be revifed and examined. By this 
law the principal perfons in the kingdom have obtained an additional fecurity againft the 
arbitrary rigours of the Holy Office. It is to be regretted, that it was calculated to de¬ 
fend fhofe who cannot want protection rather than thofe whofe obfcurity frequently ren¬ 
ders their complaints ineffectual, and who confequently are expofed to be unjuftly .treated 
with more impunity. But where they have no part in framing the laws the people are 
ahnofl; every where either forgotten or oppreffed. 

The Holy Office to this day receives a certain tax from each veffel that arrives in any 
of the ports of Spain, in confequcnce of the examination it is authorized to make ill 
order to fee that the veffel contains nothing that may be often five to religion. The 
fearch has for a long time been neglected, but the duty is ftill paid to the office. Were 
this the only complaint againft the Inquifition, we fhould eafily be reconciled to it. 

In 1 >89 I concluded this long article on the Inquifition with a hearty defire that the 
fovereigns of Spain might confider themfelves fufficiently lure of the fubmiftion of their 
fubjects, of the watchfulnefs of their temporal courts, and of the enlightened zeal of 
its prelates, to make this tribunal wholly unneceffary, I am however apprehenfive that 
after what has happened latterly in Europe, the object of my defire is wider of its com¬ 
pletion than ever. I fear that fovereigns, however wife they may be, from a jealouiy 
of a diminution of their authority, will fofter more than ever iuch fupports to their 
empire (fhaken by the violent convulfions which have happened) as may yet remain; 
and that they will gain an additional argument in favour of inftitutions which tend to 
prevent the diforders of irreligion from the exceffes of the loofe philofophy which in 
France has exceeded all bounds. There appear more than one ground for this opinion. 
Since the eftablifhment of peace between Spain and France priefts have again acquired 

their 
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their priftine afcendancy, the profefforihips of public right have been abolifhed, and 
the works of Macanay on the Inquifition have been reprinted. Whether to preferve 
quiet it be advantageous to muzzle and hoodwink a generous nation— whether it be 
a fafer way to condudt it through the paths of darknefs than by affording the ufe of the 
light of reafon—whether in fliort, to ufe the language of defpotifm, a moderate govern¬ 
ment be not the mod proper one for prote&ing the governed from the explofions of 
liberty, time nmft difeover. 

Lefore I quit the lubjedt I ffiall take notice of a political body, which many ftrangers 
confound with the Inquilition, but which has no other relation with it than their common 
epithet. 

This is the Janta bermandad, much fpoken of in Spanifh novels; it is no more than a 
confraternity, difperfed over different parts of the kingdom of Caftile, whofe objea is 
to watch over the fafety of the country by apprehending thofe who difturb the public 
peace. It is fubordinate to the council of Caftile, from which it receives its regulations. 
One of the ftriaeft is that which prevents its jurifdiclion from extending to cities. The 
principal detachments from it are at Toledo, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Talavera. 
t Let ns refume what remains to be faid refpefting the interior adminiftration of Spain. 
We began with the council of Caftile which lead us to the adminiftration of juftice, to 
legislation, and finally to the tribunal of the holy office. In the fucceeding volume we 
fhall take a view the other different councils of the monarchy. 


VOLUME THE SECOND. 


Chap. I. —Council of finance of Spain. — Taxes. 

W E are now about to enter the vaft career of finance, revenue, impofts, debts of 
the ftate, public debt, &c.—tirefome career, which frequently exhaufts the pa¬ 
tience of the minifter who has to levy the taxes, and more frequently that of the per- 
fons who have to pay them; a barren fubject, which poflibly may weary many of my 
readers, on which account I fhall be as Ibort as exactitude will allow. 

The finance department in Spain is under the diredtion of a fovereign permanent 
council, called El confiejo de Hacienda. 

This Real Hacienda , the name of which infpires a fort of terror, does not badly re- 
femble the cave of the lion deferibed by La Fontaine ; 

*-^—Towards this cave 

I trace full many a footllep go, but none 
Of beaft returning. 


The fupreme guardian of the Real Hacienda , the council of finance, is as well as that 
of Caftile divided into feveral chambers, or Salas, la fala de goviemo, fala de jujlicia , 
Jala de millones , and la fala de la unica contribution. 

Their names fufficiently indicate their functions. 

The contaduria mayor is a fort of chamber of accounts whofe decifions are fanctioned 
by la Jala de jujlicia. 

It muff not be confounded with la contaduria de valores, a particular office whofe bu- 
finds u is to keep an account of the rental of the kingdom, of grants, and privileg 
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Nothing can be more complicated than the forms which are to be gone through in 
patting the different offices before you attain the royal treafury—forms which owe their 
origin as much to a falutary millruft as to chicanery. Woe to creditor, woe to the 
folicitor who has ro trace the windings of this labyrinth. 

The royal treafure is kept by two general treafurers, who are alternately in office for 
a year, and pafs the year they are out of office in clearing their accounts. 

Three general directors receive the royal rents, and have under them the collectors, 
and commiffioners of duties, and their numerous fifcal agents, a legion formidable for 
its number and its talents. There are none in their way in Europe fuperior to thefe 
people; if they were as incorruptible as they are vigilant they might be taken for models. 
T had occafion bn my firft journey to Spain to appreciate the value of this dais of Spa¬ 
niards; and on my return in 1792 I perceived to my coft and that of a number of 
appellants of whom I was the organ, that it had yet made improvement towards fifcal 
perfection. Events, augmenting the animofity of the underlings of office towards the 
French, tended to lharpen their intermeddling genius, which at times was at its ne plus 
ultra. Whenever defirous of comforting myfelf for having no longer any relation with 
Spain, I have but to recoiled its adminiftrators of the cultoms, its judges of fmuggled 
goods, and infpeft its whole tribe of tax-gatherers. 

Let us examine how much arrives at this treafury, fo well defended againft befiegers, 
fo frequently pillaged by its defenders ; how much thefe revenues fo harfhly collected 
amount to. Up to 1714 all the revenues, as well of the interior as of the cuftoms, were 
farmed. At that epoch government took thecolledioninto its own hands. Two years 
afterwards the taxes of the interior were farmed and continued fo until 1742* -The peo¬ 
ple fuffered, as is the cafe where the taxes are farmed in every country. .Representations 
were made to Philip V., which ftated all the irregularities in the colledion.. 1 he repre- 
fentation of 1734 may be found in the Economies politica de Zabala ; and in theinfti- 
tute of Don Martin de Loynaz, that of 1747. It is only neceffary to read thefe to be 
convinced, that wherever there are men there will be abufes, and to learn the leffon of 
being ourlelves lefs affeded at thofe to which we are witneffes or vidims. 

Campillo, however, who had paffed through all the offices of adminiftration, and 
who poifeffed firmnefs and extenfive knowledge,had frequently afked the Spanifh farmers- 
general what they gained by their farms; according to their own accounts, they were 
conflantly loofers. Campillo, determining to learn the truth, fuddenly put fix of the 
twenty-two provinces, of which Caftile is compofed, into commiffion. In 17+7 
Marquis de la Enfenada extended this meafure to the remainder, and fince that time 
nearly all the colledion of Spain has been managed by commiffioners. 

Two years afterwards Ferdinand VI. adopted a projed which had often been agitated 
in Spain, that of converting into one contribution thole which form what are called pro¬ 
vincial rents. In 1749, a commiffion was eftablifhed for this purpofe, under the name 
of Sala de la Vnica Contribumn . It employs thirty thoufand perfons, and its annual 
exp nee is upwards of three millions of livres (125,000!.), 

Until the operations of this chamber fhall have anfwered the purpofe for which 10 
much care and money have been applied, the defediveform of the chamber of finance 
will remain; the people fufFer by it, and good citizens loudly complain; but the fove- 
reigns of the prefent family have not yet been able to find a remedy. 

The finances of Spain are divided into two dalles, which compole almoft all the re¬ 
venues of the King: General Rents and Provincial Rents . 

The firft arife from duties paid at the frontiers upon merchandize entering or going 

out of the kingdom. The duties are different with refped to their name and propor- 
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tion in different provinces. In thofe where the Moors longed redded, they have pre 
ferved the Arabian name Almojarifazgo, firft given to a cuftom-houfe duty that has been 
fucceflively increafed, and upon which the Spaniards have fpeculated more or lefs ad- 
van ta geo ufly with commercial nations. It is ftill known by the fame name in the Canary 
J{lands, where it produces the King fix percent, upon all merchandize. 

In mod of the other provinces it has been increafed by degrees to fifteen per cent, 
upon every article of importation or exportation. In Catalonia, they are not fo much 
as four per cent, ad 'valorem. 

Not with handing its privileges in Navarre, a duty is paid of five per cent, upon every 
commodity entering its exterior frontier, and three and a half on exportation. 

Hence it already appears, that the finances of France were not the only ones which 
were complicated, different in different places, full of exceptions, and expofed to the 
caprice of collectors. What I have mentioned is but a flight iketch of the complica¬ 
tion of thofe of Spain. 

Befides thefe general laws which extend to the greatefl part of merchandize, there 
are feveral articles, fuch as cocoa, chocolate, fugar and paper, which pay particular 
duties. 

The whole produce of the general rents when they were farmed did not amount to fix 
millions and a half of livres. A few years after they were put into commiflion they 
produced ten millions, and have fince rapidly increafed. 

In 1783, at the clofeof the American war, they produced a total of ninety-fix millions 
of rials; 1784, one hundred and twenty; 1785, one hundred and twenty-eight and 
upwards. 

There are feme other duties which may be included in the general rents, although 
differently collected, and their produce enter not the fame cheft; fuch are 

The duties of the office of health , firft eftablilhed at Cadiz, and fince extended to 
the other fea ports of the kingdom. 

The duties of the grand admiral, which were appropriated to the treafury by Ferdi¬ 
nand V. 101748. 

Two other duties, one under the name of Lanzas , the other of Medias Annatas, 
which we have fpoke of under the head of titles, and which collectively in 1787 pro¬ 
duced 5,400,000 rials. 

The rent of wools , which is the duty paid according to their quality on exportation. 
It was farmed at lefs than 12 millions of rials. In 1777 it produced more than 20 and 
in 1789 nearly 28 millions. 

The produce from the fale of fait , which is in ffianco, that is,, exclu lively fold for the 
King’s account, throughout all his European dominions. This tax was for a long time 
very unproductive. In 1785 it fcarcely yielded 16 millions of rials, but then the mea- 
fure of from 6olb. to 8olb. weight was fold for a rial (that is, 2|d. fterling,); but the 
price of the meafure being railed, it produced in 1789 about 56,000,000 rials. It has 
been further productive, from the war having caufed the price to be augmented. For, 
in Spain, to the injury of the country and to the misfortune of its inhabitants, objects 
of the firft neceffity are thofe on which all taxes and augmentations are impofed. 

In other refpecla, the price of fait is uniform through Spain, with an exception of 
fome drawback afforded in the ports for fuch as is ufed for the fiflieries. The fair-pits 
of Andalufia, and the dry falt-pits collectively, are infufficient for the confumption of 
the kingdom; great quantities are therefore brought from Portugal. Seizures- and 
executions are rare m Spain with refpeCt to fait; the avidity of the treafury being lefs 
rigorous with refpeCl to this article than others. 

3 H 2 
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The duly on tobacco is a particular branch of revenue in Spain. It has been collefted 
by commiflioners ever fince 1731* and has a particular admini ft ration. In 1785 there 
were but two forts of tobacco: viz, fmoking tobacco from the'Brazils, which Portugal, 
by virtue of a contract, delivered at 2 rials per lb. and which the King re-fold at 40 
rials; and tobacco pulverized, or fnuff, known every where by the name of Havannah, 
or Spanilh fnuff, and which comes from Cuba. The King pays rather a higher price 
for this than for Brazil tobacco. In 1785 it was fold at the fame price of 40 rials per 
pound; from the fum of the produce of the fale the falaries of the perfons employed 
were to be deducted, and the expences of the manufactories, the principal of which is in 
Seville; all which charges increafed the coft to the King per ib. to 8 rials. 

For a long time the government prohibited the ufe of all other kinds of fnuff, called 
rappee , to diftinguifh it from the real Spanilh fnuff, which is powdered exceedingly 
fine, and coloured with a kind of ochre called almazaron , which gives it its tinge and 
unfluofity. 

In fpite of, or rather on account of the rigorous laws, and the vigilance of the perfons 
employed, who on this occafion take upon themfelves to behave in the moft infolent 
manner towards ftrangers, particularly fuch as arrive by fea; Spain was inundated 
with fmuggled tobacco; and the only perfons who. gained by the prohibition were 
thofe who fold it underhandedly, charging even as high for it as a guinea per pound, 
in order to cover the rifk they ran in thus fatisfying the decided tafte of men for what is 
forbidden. This tafte was participated by all clafles of Spaniards, by thofe efpecialty 
who fhould have recommended abftinence by their own example. The members of the 
diplomacy alone were exempt from the regulation, and even they required an exprefe 
permifhon from the minifter of finance, for allowing the entry of the quantity of rappee 
requifite for their confumpiion. The two predecdfors of the reigning Sovereign had a 
fettled objection to the ufe of this tobacco, which had fomewhat of mania in it; and 
fhould any about them have prefuined to take it, it would have been exceedingly difficult 
for them to efcape difgrace *. 

At length, the Spanilh government was convinced, that the only mode of curbing 
this addiction to fmuggling, was to caufe rappee fnuff to be manufactured, and vend it 
for its own account. No nation had more advantages for this kind of fpeculation than 
file herfelf poffeffed : the cultivation of tobacco has fucceeded in the greater part of her 
colonies; in Mexico, on the coaft of Caraccas, at the ifle of Trinidad, and particularly 
in Louifiana. As for Mexico, in which country the culture of tobacco was not begun 
before 1765, the King in 177S drew from it four millions of hard piaftres, and fix 
millions in 1784. Galvez, the minifter for India, intended the tobacco of Louifiana, 
which is cheaper and better, fhould furnifh the confumption of Mexico, and by degrees 
the reft of Spanifli America. 

The fale of tobacco is one of the moft confiderable branches of the royal revenue. 
In 1776 it amounted to more than 87 millions of rials. I11 1777 to 85 and upwards. 
In 1784 to about 73. The introduction of rappee fnuff rapidly increafed this receipt. 

* Charles III. himfelf had a great predHeft ion For rappee fnuff, bnt only indulged liis inclination by 
Health, and particularly while (hooting, when he imagined himfelf to he unnoticed. The following anec ote 
will ftrve to (hew how much Ferdinand VI. in other refpefts humane and good natured, was looked upon as 
fevere towards thofe who infringed the laws relative, to proferibed tobacco. One day in his prefence, a 
grandee of Spain drew a fnuff-box from his pocket full of rappee. The King caff a threatening lodk ll P* ,n 
him ; when the French ambalfador (M. de Duras) perceived it, and, advancing towards the Spanilh mWc- 
man, exclaimed, 41 Oh ! it it your Excellency uoho has my fnujf-hox , I could not think vihat had become of ft. i 113 
fortunate expedient rcleafed the delinquent from his embarra(finentj and difperfed the anger of the King. 

In 
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I11 17S7 it amounted to 129 millions, and fince the laft war it muft have been much 
more. The King, in order to meet the current expences, having been obliged to aug¬ 
ment the greater part of the indirect taxes, raifed the price of rappee from 26 rials the 
pound to 42. Poffibly this augmentation will long furviye its origin. 

Many forts of rappee are manufactured in Spain, fome of which are equal to the fnufts 
of other countries ; this however does not hinder the latter from being fought after with 
nearly as great avidity as before, having a double attraction, in being prohibited firft, 
and fecondly in being lefs dear. 

There are alfo other articles in ejlanco befides fait and tobacco. Thefe are lead, gun¬ 
powder, cards, Spanifh wax, and (lamped paper. Brandy and other fpirkuous liquors 
are not property in efianco. The fale of them has been free throughout the kingdom 
fince 1746 ; but the following year the council propofed to eftablifh a magazine for the 
King’s account, and moll people prefer purchaling there becaufe the liquors are better 
and°cbeaper. Such a monopoly is commendable, and cannot fail of being admired. 

I omit feveral other fmall impofitions, the detail of which would exceed the bounds 

prefcribed to my work. . 

But the 1110ft reprehen ft ble part of the taxes of Spain is the provincial rents : a fpecies 
of impoft which, chiefly falling upon the confumption of the moft neceflary articles, 
burdens the people, and is one of the greateft obftaeles to induftry. For two ages and 
more the good citizen has exclaimed againft this import. Government is indeed con¬ 
vinced of its impropriety. The minifter Campillo conceived the project of a total reform, 
but was difmayed by the trouble and the danger it prefented. La Enfenada,. one of his 
fucceffors, with greater power and more courage, went a little farther, but we have feen 
his mica contrib'ucion is only yet a project Unhappily the fyftem of Spanifh finance de¬ 
pends on c.rcumftances which it would be neoeil'ary to change for its amelioration- 
Befides which, the continual urgency of Hate neceffities has never permitted government 
to rifk the fecurity of its revenues by experiments which might create confulion, or the 
fuccefs of which might be dubious. We have feen in France what it coft M. Turgot 
and M. Neckar to plan a fimilar reform. To produce it in Spain favourable opportuni¬ 
lies are neceflary, and a fovereign and minift'ers who fiiould not be alarmed at the cla¬ 
mours ever excited by innovations, or a French revolution would enfue. But it is not 
every country which is alike liifpofed to provoke, nor equally fufeepti ble of bearing one; 
and if Spain be deftined to experience this happinefs, or this fcourge, it is not impro¬ 
bable that the caufe will be its finances. Thofe who are the greateft fufferers are too 
widely difperfed, too ignorant, have too few means of communication, and are confe- 
qoently too eafy to be kept in reftraint, either by a military force or the clergy, for go¬ 
vernment to fear; and France has given a lefion to fovereigns which they will not tail 
to’profit by, fo as not to negleft the two fupportsin their poifeflion for upholding their 
authority, the fword and the gown. The moft moderate, the mofl beneficent will 
doubtlels endeavour to render their yoke fupportable. They will leffen the burthen of 
taxes, will avoid giving caufe of complaint to their fubjefls; but they will take efpecial 
care not to invite them in a fatherly manner, to come and prefent their quires of fuffer- 
ings ; and the States General of France have dealt a death-blow to the Cortes of Spain. 

Until fome circumftances may operate a reform, the fubje&s of the Spanifli monarchy 
are expofed to *a moft deftruttive fyftem of taxation. 

The provincial rents are, 

ill. The produce of a duty upon wine, oil, meat, vinegar, candles, &c. Philip IT., 
overwhelmed by the weight of the ruinous enterprifes to which he was impelled by his 

ambition, propofed it to the Cortes in 1C90, who confented upon conditions, moft of 

' which 
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which have been violated. This grant, which has fince been renewed eveJ*y fix years, and 
has had different augmentations, is called the fervifio de lot milhnes, becaufe it was levied 
to raife a certain number of millions of ducats. This impoft is cohered in two modes 
either immediately by the commiflioners of finance, or by way of fubfeription; nor en~ 

cabezamientos. 

The i'econd method has only the advantage of dimimfiiing the number of perfons 
employed by the treafury ; but it is in reality more opprefilve to the people. The con¬ 
tribution for which many cities, boroughs, and communities fubferibe is arbitrarily ex¬ 
acted by the magiftracy of each, who eftablifh a public magazine or warehoufe, (abajlo,) 
where individuals are obliged to purchafe by retail the articles fubjecl to the duty. The 
lower claffes of people who cannot, like perfons in eafy circum(lances, lay in a Jlock, 
feel all the weight of this odious policy. Their houfes are fearched to fee that they 
confume nothing but what they purchafe from the abajlo ; hence arife oppreflive profe* 
cutions, which fometimes to thofe lead able to afford, caufes their proportion to be 
double what it fliould be towards the film the city or community to which they belong 
has fubferibed. 

sdiy. The provincial rents comprife the akabale, a duty paid upon the fale of all 
moveables and immoveables. 

This was firft granted by the Cortes in 1342. It was then but a twentieth of the thing 
fold. In 1349 it was increafed to a tenth, and rendered perpetual. In the fixteentii 
century it received four additions, each an hundredth part; whence it received the 
name of cientos. 

Thefe two duties united, and coilefted together under the common denominations 
of akabale y cientos, ought therefore, ftri&ly ('peaking, to amount to fourteen per cent., 
but they vary in different cities and provinces according to the privileges granted by the 
fovereign, which in foine places have entirely fuperfeded them ; and they are no where 
levied to their utmoft extent. According to Ullariz, and fuch obfervations as I have 
been able to make, their average is about fix or feven per cent. Notwithflanding 
thefe modifications they do not prevent the tax being highly burthenfome to trade and 
induftry. 

3dly, The tercias reales are another impoft jointly col!e£led with the provincial rents; 
it is the two-ninths which the court of Rome fince 1274 permits the Kings of Spain to 
receive upon all the tenths of their kingdom. It is received in kind from the produce 
of the earth, and is afterwards fold for the King’s account. This impoft fcarcely pro¬ 
duces fix millions of rials; and would be fufceptible of a confiderable augmentation, 
did not government, in collecting it, truft to the unfaithful ftatementsof the ecclefiafli- 
cal offices. 

4thly, The ordinary and extraordinary fervice, and its fifteen in the thoufand, is a 
fpecies of tax paid by the plebeians only, who in Spain are known by the denomination 
of efiado general. It is collected with the akabale y cientos , according to an affeffment 
made by the tribunals, in proportion to the known property of, each of the contri¬ 
butors. 

5thly, There is befides an impoft upon the fale of fouda and barilla, with fome other 
particular taxes, which cannot be enumerated in this general account. 

Laitly, The duties of entry into Madrid form another fource of revenue to the king; 
they are at prefent farmed out to the community of Gremios, at feven millions and a 
half of reals. All the interior contributions of the provinces of the crpwn of Caftile 
produce about 120 to 140 millions of rials, (or fonievvhat above one million four hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds .fterling). 


The 
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The provinces of the crown of Arragon have another form of taxation. They are 
exempt from the alcabale , for which equivalent duties are fubftituted j they pay one ge¬ 
neral contribution, which each city, borough, and community affefles proportionately on 
its inhabitants. As thefe provinces were the laft to acknowledge the authority of Philip 
V. that monarch, to punifh their obftinacy, deprived them of a part of their privileges, 
and eftablifhed a form of taxation different from that of the crown of Caftile. But 
his intention was evaded; and, in fact, they are better treated in this refpeft than the 
reft of the kingdom. 

The provinces of the crown of Arragon are befides fubject, like thofe of Caftile, to 
the impoft called tercias reales , and obliged to take, at a fixed price, the articles fait, to¬ 
bacco, lead, &c. which are fold for the King’s account. Both are alike liable to the 
bull of the Crufade 

The primitive objeft of this bull was to grant indulgences to thofe Spaniards who 
ftiould contribute, either by perfonal fervice or fubfcription, to fupport the war againft the 
the infidels. The deftination of the produce of the bull is ftill the fame, fince the Spanifli 
monarch s who receive it are obliged to apply it to the fupport of their fortreffes and garrifons 
upon the coaft of Africa. Until the reign of Ferdinand VI. this grant of the court of 
Rome was to be renewed every five years; a fubjeftion, of the inconvenience of which 
Philip V. was iufficiently l'enfible on three different occafions, when his quarrels with the 
Holy See prevented him from obtaining a renewal of the bull. It was not until the 
compact of 1753 that it was made perpetual: fince that time it has become a conftant 
fource of revenue to the treafury ; and if Spain, influenced by motives of policy and 
humanity, fliould become reconciled to every infidel nation, as fhe has been under the 
prefect reign to the Ottoman Port, and fome of the Barbary regencies, this tax, though 
inapplicable to its original purpofe, would not the lefs continue to be levied. 

The price of the bull is fixed at 21 quartos, about 14 or 15 fols (7d. or 7jd.) No 
Catholic in Spain can difpenfe with buying it without having his orthodoxy fufpecled. 
Provided with this bull, befides the indulgences annexed to it, he has the liberty of eating 
meat , with the confent of his pbyftcian and confejj'or , as alfo to eat eggs and milk on fajl days , 
and during Lent. 

This Ipecies of voluntary taxation is received by the magiftrate, who bears the title 
of Commiffary-general of the Cruzada ; it produces to the King from eighteen to twenty 
millions of rials. 

- The clergy are not exempt from it, nor is this the only tax they pay. 

In the firft place, they are in part fubjefl. to that of los millones ; but to this it is ne- 
ceffary the pope fliould confent every fix years by a brief. As there are many places 
where feparate accounts are not kept for ecclefiaftics, they pay the whole tax in common 
with the laity; but the confumption which each ecclefialtic makes in wine, oil, and 
other articles fubjeft to the millones , is carefully eftiinated and always in their favour. 
In this manner a calculation is made of what they ought to pay of the tax, and they 
are reimburfed whatever they have paid above this eftimation. 

But, as in moft cafes, aftual fa£t differs a little from right, the clergy pay next to no¬ 
thing of the millones , in the finaller di ft rifts, where they eafily acquire a preponderance, 
and °the weight of the tax falls upon the body of the people. 

There is another trifling import called fubftdio , to which ecclefiaftics are alfo fubjeft. 

But the greateft contribution levied upon them is the efcufado , which alfo is denomi¬ 
nated cafa dezmera , tenthed houfe , becaufe it confifts in the right granted by the Holy See 
to the Kings of Spain, to appropriate 10 themfelves the moft advantageous tithe of each 
parifli, as well of the crown of Caftile as that of Arragon. This contribution, were it 

exaftly 
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exactly levied and colle&ed, would bring a very confiderable fum to the Spanifli frea- 
fury j but it has been made ail object of fpeculation and fubfcription, which has con- 
fid erably dhninifhed its produce. Under the reign of Ferdinand VI. a refolution was 
taken to difcover what it really would produce, and for this purpofe it was for fome 
years managed by commi 111 oners. But before fufhcient information was obtained, the 
Marquis of Squilace, coming to the adminiltrationof finances almoft at the fame time 
that Charles 111 . afcended the throne, was too much in halfe to farm it. And notwitli- 
ftanding it was proved in 1756, that for the crown of Caftile alone it might be ftated at 
16 millions of rials, the minifterof finances farmed out the whole of the efcufado, for 
Arragon as well as Caflile, at twelve millions, to the corporation of merchants at Ma¬ 
drid, commonly called the Gremios ; and fince then a part of the clergy have obtained a 
power of managing it on their own account, with which privilege they were allowed an 
abatement of one-third, fo that in 1779 it did not produce more than ten millions. 

Notwithftanding thefe reftriflions, if we obferve that the tercias reales are (fill an in- 
dire£t impoft on the clergy, and at the fame time recoiled that the Kings of Spain have 
the power of granting penfions upon all benefices, even to a third of their produce, we 
fhall find there is little foundation for the afi'ertion, that the Spanifli clergy do not con¬ 
tribute to the expences of government. Moreover, fubfequent to the war terminated 
by the treaty of Bafle, with the permiffion of the Holy See, the clergy was even more 
heavily taxed than the reft of the nation ; the extraordinary afleffinents upon it on this 
occafion amounted to 36 millions of rials. This preference it certainly well deferved. 
It had exerted very fuccefsful efforts to infpjre the people with the opinion that the 
caufe of God was identified with the war again ft France. I have been fatisfaclorily 
afiured that an offer was made by the general of an order to the King in 1793, to raife 
a corps of 40,000 monks, to be commanded by himfelf *. The offer was however not 
accepted. But the Spanifli clergy not being admitted to ferve the facred caufe in per- 
fon, the government thought it reafonable it fliould contribute from its imtnenfe 
revenues. 

It may be imagined, that Spanifli America is one great fource of revenue to the royal 
treafury, but hitherto its produce has been but trifling, if the revenue arifmg from the 
mines of Mexico and Peru, and the duties paid on the importation of its produce into 
Old Spain, be excepted. 

For a long time the expences of the adminiltration of thefe immenfe colonies were 
not defrayed by the revenues they produced ; and it is only fince the adminiltration of 
M. de Galvez, that Mexico has yielded a furplus by the eftablifliment of the farm of 
tobacco. 

All the duties and contributions, of which I have given a fummary account, produced 
in 1776 no more than 440,000,000 rials, in 1784 they produced 685,068,068, in 
1787 only 616,295,657. This is therefultof the account given by Lirena, the miniffer 
in 1789. This account, which will long be famous in the hiftoryof Spanifh finance, 
although it be not the firft of its kind, yet deferves fome notice. Lerena, who up to 
the day of his death was confidered a novice; whofe rapid and inexplicable fortune 
caufed in 1785 aftonifhment mixed with indignation, and who carried with him to the 
grave the hatred of the public, earned by his rigidity, his violent meafures, and his per- 
fecuting, ungrateful, and vindictive fpirit j Lerena was however firm and laborious; 
his accompt gives fufficient evidence of this. The new King, being defirous of eftabliih- 
kig that reform in his finances which the happinefs of the nation and the public voice 

* It was Father Joachim Compary 3 at prefent Archbiihop of Valentia. 
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required, ordered to be laid before him an account of all the fuppreffions that could 
poffibly take place of officers employed in collecting the taxes. Lerena in his accompt 
began with an affurance, that, taking the diverfity and complication of the impofts into 
confideration, any fupprefiion whatever was impracticable. 

In order to prove the inconvenience which, as he termed it, a pitiful economy would 
occafion, he cited, on one hand, the example of England, which, for the fimpie branch 
of the cufioms , had nine directors with large falaries, and drew from it on an average 
£3*789,274 flerling, (this was previous to the fir ft war with France,) and, on the other, 
that of our famous general, who, having neglected to appoint infpe&ing derks agreeably 
to the additional convention of 15th Jan. 1787, for the purpofe of valuing the Englifh 
merchandize allowed by the treaty of commerce to be imported into France, the 
revenue of that country was defrauded of two or three millions of livres, and France 
was inundated with a flood of Englith goods, to the material injury of her own manu¬ 
factories. 

It had been afierted, that the falaries of the officers amounted to at leaft one half of the 
taxes collected. Lerena affirmed this to be a manifeft falfehood j and proved it by the 
following detail: 

iff. The general rents , with which were joined thofe of the admiralty and of health , 


gave employment to 994 perfons, who collected Rials 

Whofe falary amounted to - 5*375* 12 7 

And that of the refguardo of the whole kingdom ; that 

is to fay, the guards for preventing fraud - 5,501,322 

Collectively, therefore, the amount of expence was 
2dly, The rent of tobacco and fnuff produced in 1787 1 

13*63* > 53 ° 


2,416,580 


this 


It occupied 4,587 perfons at a falary of 
to which is to be added the allowance of 10 per cent, 
on all they fold granted to the retailers, in number 
* 3 * 6/5 

Making a total of expence on the collection of 
3dly, T he provincial rents amounted in 1787 to f 
3150 perfons employed, cauled an expence of 
Larena proved, that by ufeful reforms which he had effected, 
branch of revenue had increafed 14,350,124 Rials. 

4thly, The rent of fait produced 
It employed 1,515 people, at an expence of 

5thly, The revenue from the duties on the exportation of wool 
produced 

And the falary of 22'i perfons employed in its collection amounted to 
6thly, The revenue from powder, with that of the mines of copper 
on the Rio Sinto, and that of the manufactory of cards for 
Spanifh America, produced 
Employing 290 perfons, at an expence of 
7thly, The revenue from fulphur produced 
And the charges on it for its 8 collectors was 

8thly, The revenue from quickfilver, and its acceffories 
The collectors of which received 8 per cent, on the amount 
gthly. That from cards for Spain produced ' 

And the 9 clerks were paid - - * 

VOL. V. 31 


Rials 1 59,108,172 


10,876,449 

129,007,414 


16,047,110 

122,857,678 

9,974,085 


55,408,934 

4,676,844 

® 7*449* 246 
6 35*943 


8,468,124 

1,116,452 

369*417 

14.650 

436,844 

34*947 

1,072,649 

44,944 

After 
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After thus prefenting a general detail of the revenues colledted by direftors, and 
general commiffaries, Lerena pbfcrved, that the perfons employed m the d.fterent 
branches amounted to 10,729, whofe lalanes were - Rials 37 * * 99 * 97 ° 

which formed a charge upon the amount received of about 7 rods 
13 maravedus per cent., that amount being - 

To thefe principal fources of revenue, 21 other articles remained 
to be added, collected by different adminiftrators, and producing 

in 1787 - - " 

The expence of their colledtion amounting to 
makisig about 2 rials, 17 maravedus per cent. 

Recapitulating the preceding articles, the expence 01 collection 

altogether abforbed the fum of - 

And the total of revenue amounted to - > " 

So that the coft of the colledtion was in a ratio to the amount 

of 6 rials, 14 mar. per cent. .... 

However, to this was to be added the expence or maintaining 
3,57« guards, whofe bufmefs it was to prevent fmuggling, which coft 
which added to the preceding fum, made the entire expence of col¬ 
lection - 

General Recapitulation. 

Total of perfons employed in every ihape 
Amount of their falaries - - - 

The whole revenue - - - - 

Their colleaion confequently coft little more than a twelfth part. 

Larena farther triumphed by comparifon of this ex pence to that 
of the fame defcription in England and France, in which countries, 
faid he, there are no doubt a fufficient number of detractors of 
Spanifh adminiftration ; and the refult of the comparifon appeared 
aftonifliing to the Spaniards. 

At this time, faid he, according to Smith, the revenue of England 
is--*--*' 


- S 10 , 8 59,937 


lo 5,43 5,7 20 
2 5647,3 3 3 


40,483,248 

616,295,657 


11,002,645 
51,485,893 


27,875 
51,<85,893 
616,295,657 


Livres 

246,966,000 
25,911,000 


The expence of coliedtion - . 

It confequently cofts more than ten per cent. 

In France, the revenue of 1789 being ... 544,800,000 

The expence was - - “ 57>^55j° 00 

Thus did they each abforb more than a tenth of the whole revenue. Lerena added, 
that on his coming into adminiftration, Spain had an annual deficit to cover of 40 mil¬ 
lions of rials; that he had augmented its revenue more than 100 millions, and expeQed 
ftilt to increafe it 50 millions more. Death, however, did not allow hint to realize 
thefe brilliant hopes; and the expences to which Spain became afterwards fubject would 
otherwife ha ve obliged him to forego his plan. 

The remainder of his memoirs is but an apology for the courage and adtivity that lie 
had difplayed ; a little mafter-piece of arrogance, in which he is neither modeft with 
refpect to himfelf, nor parfiraonious of injurious expreffions again ft the great, the rich, 
and the ignorant, in which claffes alone, he affures the King, are there any calumniators 
of his adminiftration. 

As 
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r As a reprefentation of the revenues of Spain, there is nothing wanting in this piece. 
A tlifplay of its debts and expenditure is however a defideratum which is elfewhere to 
be fought for. T> ’"' 

In 1776, the fum of its expenditure was 
Of which the army coft more than - - 

And the navy above - - " 

It is true in that year the navy incurred the greater part ol this 
expence in a very lhort war with Portugal. 

In 1777, the total expence was - 

Out of which the army coft more than 
And the navy but little above *• ‘ 

And as the whole of the revenue this year amounted to no more than 
There was confequently a deficit of * 

Recourfe was had to momentary and ruinous expedients to cover 
a part of this; but as at that time the government was employed in 
preparations for a war which fhortly after happened, it was obliged 
to adopt means, not perhaps the belt poffible, but the moft certain, 
by increafing, 1 ft, the provincial revenue 

adly. The revenues of the crown of Arragon 
And jdly. That of tobacco, by - - 

But the produfl being necefiarily flow of receipt, only confequent, 
and probably over calculated, the minifter of finance was obliged, in 
* 779 )to extort from the fociety of the Gremios at Madrid, an ad¬ 
vance of 50 millions, at 3! per cent. 

Thefe meafures yet being infufficient, recourfe at length was had 
to royal notes, of which we fball in future fpeak more largely. 

In 1784, at the end of the war, the expenditure was 
and the receipt by extraordinary means was made to cover it. 

In 1786, the whole revenue of Spain was 
And in 1787, as we have before fliewn 
But the amount of debt was - 

Let us proceed to detail it, and advert to its fource. 


Rials 
505.586,474 
200 , 000,000 
127,000,000 


47 6 > 3 8 5 > 5 6 5 
210,000,000 
86,000*000 

37 2 >34M84 

104,038,681 


30,000,000 

12,000,000 

2,000,000 


rials 685,068,068 

6 iJ, 335> r 47 

616,295,657 

1 j 543 > 9 ° 6,944 


Chap. II .—Ancient and. modern debts of Spain.—Gremios .—Royal notes,—ProyeBs fot 

the amelioration of the finances . 

THE fovereigns of the Bourbon family inherited from thofe of the houfe of Auftria 
debts, called Juros, which, however, bear but a moderate imereft. This is yet a charge 
to the ftate of about 20 millions of rials, (203,0001.) the payment of which is made 
from different branches of the revenue. 

Philip V. left debts to the amount of 45 millions of piaftres (about 7,500,0001. fter- 
ling). At his death, Ferdinand VI., terrified at fo enormous a burden, and hefitating 
between the fear of making the ftate fupport it, and the fcruple of depriving the credi¬ 
tors of their right, aflembled a junto, corapofed of bifhops, minifters, and lawyers, and 
propofed to them the following queftion : Is a king obliged to di/charge the debts of his 
predeeejfor ? It was decided in the negative. The conference of His Majefty was quieted, 
and bankruptcy refolved on. 
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Ferdinhnd VI. carried his inconfiderate ceconomy ftill further. WhoHy employed 
in making favings, he fuffercd every branch of ad mini drat ion to languifli ; the army, 
fortreffes, and colonies were negle£ted. When Charles III. afcended the throne in 
1759, he found in the royal coffers upwards of 6,000,000!. fterling, and thought it in¬ 
cumbent on him to repair the fatal omiffion of Ferdinand VI. In 1762,11c paid fix per 
cent, of the capital due from Philip V., and continued paying annually the fame for five 
years. In 1767, the dividend was reduced to four percent. The following year fixteen 
millions of rials were diftributed among the creditors j and in 1769, the expences of 
the ftate were fo increafed as to neceffitate a fufpenfion of further dividends; an inter¬ 
ruption which gave the finifhing ftroke to the credit of royal effects. Whilil I was in 
Spain the firft time, people were glad to fell their claims at a lofs of eighty per cent. 

However, there are fome opportunities of difpofing of them to grearer advantage. 
Sometimes on treating with government upon any enterprize it wiflies to favour, a certain 
portion of them is received at par. They are, moreover, received in payment of the 
•medias annatas ; but, except in thefe particular cafes, the claims upon Philip V. are ai- 
moft of no value j they bear no intereft, and the entire liquidation of them, if ever it 
fibould take place, can only be confidered as very diftanr, particularly to foreigners. 
For them, however facred their claim, however powerful their advocates, they tnuft 
feck in vain for exception from the law which forbids the payment of foreigners untii 
fuch time as the nation’s creditors be wholly fatisfied. 1 have frequently heard the 
following proof related at Madrid : A valet de chambre of Louis XV. was a holder of 
one of thefe fecurities, and imagined he might profit by the favour lliewn him by the 
King to obtain an exception. Louis XV. wrote with his own hands to Charles III. re¬ 
queuing he would grant it; but the Spanilh Monarch anfwered the King, that he was 
obliged to refuie his requeft. 

Charles IV., upon his acceffion to the throne, teflified his wifh of paying the debts of 
Philip V. and Ferdinand VI., pointing out thofe which he was defirous fhould be wholly 
paid, and thofe which the treafury might receive in payment of duties. Scarcely had 
thefe meafures been fketched out, before preparations for an ufelefs war, and fhortly 
after the confequent expences, obliged him to fufpend them. 

So many aberrations from their purpol’e cannot but have greatly weakened the credit 
of the Spanifh government. Of this Charles III., whofe honeft nature inlpired univerfal 
efteem, twice had a vexatious proof. 

In 1783, he endeavoured to open a loan of 180 millions of rials (about 2,000,000!.). 
One of the conditions of which loan was, that the claims upon Philip V. fhould be re¬ 
ceived to the amount of a third of the fubfeription. This, however, did not raife the 
value of the claims fo much as was expected At the beginning of the year 1785, it 
had fcarcely produced 12 millions of rials, and it wasfoon afterwards clofed. Foreigners 
were unwilling to expofe themfelves to frefli hazards ; and as for the Spaniards them- 
felves, they are in general fufpictous, and have no dilpofition towards flock-jobbing. 
'I hey prefer a moderate gain to hazardous fpeculations fo eagerly adopted in fome other 
countries; and are more than any other nation attached to ancient habits. 

For a long time pail, far from being tempted by foreign fpeculations, they confine 
their confidence to a company of merchants at Madrid, known by the name of Gremios, 
■which we have already mentioned, 

T he treafure of the Gremios is a kind of public bank, in which individuals may place 
their money at the moderate intereft of two and a half and three per cent. The foun¬ 
dation. of the confidence it infpires, is the conflant fupport which government has given 
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the Gremios, and the regularity with which they have always paid the inter eft of the 
capital in their hands; and although they may have hazarded fpeculations b-yond their 
ability, and they be continually in advance to government, nothing hitherto has fhalten 
their credit. They hold, as we have obferved, the farm of the duties 011 entry at Ma¬ 
drid, and a fmall portion of the efcvfado ; and are concerned in the principal manufac¬ 
tories in the kingdom. The government, which has frequently had recourfe to them 
in cafes of neceflity, has long confidered their bank as the chief pillar of the (late. 

Adminiftration, however, has lately perceived that it could do without them. Necef- 
fity even made this a law. At, the beginning of the American war, the ftate no longer 
having at hand the extraordinary refources required for the maintenance of its forces 
by fea and land in both hemifpheres, and deprived of the periodical treafures brought 
from Spanifh America, which it was unwilling to expofe to the feizure of Englifli pri¬ 
vateers, thought it necefiary to make ufe of a refource, until then unthought of in Spain. 
It made application tp feme French merchants eftablifhed at Madrid, and negotiated by 
their means a loan of nine millions of piaftres, (about 1,500,009!. fteriing,) and HTued 
paper to the amount of the fame ium. This was divided into fixteen thoufand five hun¬ 
dred bills, or vales reale. r, of fix hundred piaftres each, at an intereft of four per cent. 
Government w.re blamed for not having effablilhed at the fame time a bank, at which 
thefe bills might have been paid in cafh on prefentation ; but difpofeuble funds would 
have been requifite for fuch a meafure, and the fimple creation of paper-money proved 
that of fuch they were deficient. 

The court was blamed, with more apparent reafon, for having negociated the loan 
upon difadvantagemis terms, which betraying its embarrafiment could not but dirninilh 
public confidence. In faff, the bankers who by their credit realized the loan, afked 
ten per cent, commiflion, and obtained it. But in fuch negociations the lender calcu¬ 
lates his rilk, and the borrower his neeeffities ; hence arifes the law which one impofes ; 
and the other receives. 

However this may be, asfoon as the negociation was made known of the motives and 
fecuriries, alarm became general. All exclaimed againft a meafure'which, faid they, 
the moll extreme dill refs could fcarccly excufe; a meafure fometimes taken to difeharge 
p re fling debts, but never to contract new ones. Foreign bankers, who had advanced 
their money, ftated, through the medium of Mr. Necker, that they were taken by fur- 
prize, and intimated deception, feeming to fufpe£t that the Spanifh government had 
conceived the wild fcheme of re-imburling them in paper, or the ridiculous hope of 
giving this paper a value out of Spain. It loft not a moment in removing their fears, 
and proving to them by actual reimbursements, how little foundation there had been 
for alarm. 

Neverthelefs the bills circulated in Spain. But the temptation of a greater interefl: 
than that commonly paid for ordinary fubferiprions was not fufficient to give them cre¬ 
dit. Every perfon took as few of them as poflible, and was eager in palling them again. 
In courfe of the war they were at a lofs of twenry-fix per cent., and the people ex¬ 
claimed loudly. They knew not that at the fame time the Americans, fighting for their - 
liberty, alnioft entirely deflitute of coin, law their paper-money fall to forty and fifty 
per Cent. It was not forefeen that a neighbouring nation, ftruggling for the fame caufe 
with alnioft all Europe, would have paper of which four and five hundred fhould be 
given for one, and yet furvive the crifis. >■ 

This momentarily critical fituation of government was a new triumph for the gremios. 
The credit they enjoyed was increafed by the diffidence with which the bills were re¬ 
ceived. 
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ceived. Their bank feemed an afylura to which people reforted to lodge in fecurity 
the money they thought expofed to danger in the hands of government. 

In the mean time, the necefiities of government increafing with the continuance of 
the war, new bills to the amount of five millions of piaftres were iffued in the month of 
February 1781 ; in fiiorr, the following year others were iffued in bills of 300 piaftres 
each, to the amount of 2 21,998,500 rials (2,500,0001.). Its whole debt of this defeription 
then amounted to 431,998,500 rials (about 5,000,00c]. fterling), without reckoning 
obligations of a lefs apparent nature, which raifed it to near 800,000,000 of rials 
(9,000,000!. fterling). 

At the time the firft bills were iffued, Charles III. engaged to withdraw a part of them 
annually from circulation. But as at the beginning of the war he had been obliged to 
overburthen his people by an augmentation of a tax on fome of the principal neceffaries 
of life; at the return of peace, he preferred alleviating this burthen, to keeping his 
engagement with the creditors of the ftatej and it was not before the month of June 
J7S5, that bills to the amount of 1,200,000 piaftres were withdrawn. 

A few weeks afterwards, to the aftonilhment of the public, other paper was iffued, to 
the amount of 48,000,000 of rials; thefe laft bills, it is true, had for objeft the continua- 
tion of the canal of Arragon, the profits of which were to ferve as fecurity, fo that this 
could not be confidered as a charge to the ftate. 

In the mean time, the alarm which the real paper-money had excited was diflipated 
by degrees. The royal notes were taken at par, and at the clofe of 1786 they began 
to be fought after, and even bore a premium. 

The war which took place in 1793 made frelh emifiions neceffary; yet the vales were 
at the molt critical period at no greater difeount than 25 to 30 per cent.; which, as this 
kind of paper is deftitute of any fpecial fecurity, if the precarious guarantee of a defpo- 
tic government be excepted, is rather a matter of furprize. Towards the middle of 
1796, thefe notes upon the frontiers were at a difeount of 10 to 12 per cent., while in 
the capital they were at no more than 6 to 8 per cent. lofs. At a later period, when a 
rupture with England was apprehended, they fell to 18 per cent, difeount; and it was 
forefeen that in cafe of its taking place, rhe lofs upon them would be unlimited *. The 
amount in circulation at that time was 1490 millions of rials (17,000,0001. fterling); 
and far from leffening the amount, a loan took place in 1796 for 240 millions more, at 
5 per cent. 

What a leffon for governments, whether monarchical or republican ! A fufpenfion 
of various ufeful enterprizes, a fpoliation of part of three of her provinces, the death of 
from forty to fifty thoufand of her fubjects, the lofs of a valuable colony, which how¬ 
ever did not in truth attain profperity under her government, an increafe of taxes and 
debt; thefe were the fruits which Spain reaped from a tranfitory abandonment of its 
real interefts, in ftriving to avenge the death of a king, and the violation of its holy re¬ 
ligion. At the inftantof war being refolved upon, (1 was witnefs to the general enthu- 
fiafni,) the whole nation, with the exception of a few r enlightened individuals, partici¬ 
pated the indignation of the court. Religious communities, grandees, rich proprietors, 
all made it a duty to fecond its every effort. But the events of the war, almoft wholly 
unfortunate, the obftinacy with which we defended a caufe that the Spaniards at firft 
confidered fo odious, the neceffity of reft after fuch violent agitations, the tardy eonvic* 

* In effeft, they fell 75 percent, difeount in iSoi- But after the ftgning of preliminaries with 
England they rofe rapidly. As early as 1S02, they were but at 20 percent, difeount; and in the month of 
April, they were at Amfterdam at only per cent. lofs. The arrival of the treafure fo long expected from 
America may poffibly raife them to par. 

tion 
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tion of the flight imereti which Spain had in weakening a neighbouring ftate, its natural 
ally ; thefe collefiive circumfiances abated its prittine warmth. Indifference with re- 
Ipeft to the war at fir ft, and fuqceflively impatience brought about peace; and never 
was peace more looked for, nor received with greater tranfport than that, the bafts of 
which I was charged with eftabliftiing at Figuieres ; and which was definitively figned at 
Bafle the 22d of July 1795, between the French republic and the King of Spain. 

It was then hoped that the court of Madrid would employ its leifure and the favings 
of peace in repairing the breaches effected in its finance by a war, to fay the beft of it, 
ufelefs and without objea. But fhortly afterwards a fecond rupture fufpended the re¬ 
turn of its external refources, and delayed the period of its employing the means of 
reftoration. Government has, however, effeded the difeovery of them within the king-- 
dom, even in mid ft of the calamities of war. 

Spain contains an immenfe quantity of funded property, known by the name of 
Memorial y Cofradias. The firft coJififts in foundations made in favour of different 
churches, under the obligation of faying mafs for the foul of the teftator. The Cofradias 
are bequefts of religious perfons, confecrated to the particular fervice of the images of" 
the Virgin Mary and various faints. For too long a time had the deftination of thefe 
different properties made them be confidered as facred. Under a lefs enlightened, and 
Jefs courageous government, never would a minifter have dared to touch them ; and if 
the Spanifh nation were fo generally or fo blindly fuperftitious as it is efteemed to be, 
they could not have been touched with impunity. This meafure has, however, been 
taken, and happy has been the refult fince its adoption in November 1800. 

The foil, palfied through the piety of the faithful, inalienable like other ecclefiaftical 
property, was badly managed and worfe tilled. Government expofed lands of this de- 
feription to fale, for the purpofe of fucceflively cancelling the royal notes. In the early 
part of 1802 thefe Tales had already produced ten millions of piaftres (1,250,000!. 

fterling). , . 

Spain has reaped advantage from this meafure in every fhape, in fptte of fcruples, 
purchafers flocked in abundance. In the hands of their new proprietors thefe lands 
double their former crops. Thus has government made a long ftride towards the ame¬ 
lioration of agriculture, and the increafe of population. A few fuch additional efforts 
of courage will lend to refeue the country from that prejudiciable languor, more hurt¬ 
ful perhaps to its intereft than bad adminiftration itfelf. 

But in Spain perhaps more than in any other country, boldnefs muff; be tempered 
with caution. Innovations are there difliked: it is a country which clings to ancient 
prejudices; and this propenfity has hitherto prevented the adoption of certain ufcful 
meafures which, while they would have benefited the revenue, would not have been op- 
preffive to the people. In the reign of Charles III. government had it more than once 
in agitation to appropriate to itfelf the property of the four military orders, which would 
have produced much more in the hands of the fovereign than under its prefent bad 
management, and befides bringing an increaie of revenue, would have furniflied the 
means of compenfating by penfions the commanderies annexed to thefe orders. But 
the fcruples of the monarch prevented the adoption of the project. 

Another equally reafonable would be a general tax upon all the lands in the king¬ 
dom, not excepting thofe of the nobility and clergy. But this projeft, againft which 
thofe two powerful bodies would certainly exclaim, and u hole intrigues would prefent 
obftacles which the. Spanifh government might find it difficult to overcome, without 
calling in a dangerous fupport, will perhaps oblige Spain to await, in the flow refources 
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of oeconomy, the advantages (he might propofe to herfelf from a fudden but dangerous 
change. 

Under Charles HI. the government, far from being alarmed at the treatment her re¬ 
turning credit firft met with, did not defer a fecond attempt, intended to give to her 
paper an advantageous circulation, to awaken the Spaniards from their lethargy, draw 
from their chetts the money there lying ufelefs, both to themfelves and the Slate, and 
throw it into circulation to the advantage of commerce and induftry. Such were her 
great objects in eftablifhing in 1781 a national bank, which has fcarcely any thing in 
common, except its name, with the banks of other Hates in Europe. 

Chap. III .—Bank 0/Si. Charles, — Notes .— Coin. 

THE idea of a national bank was given by a Trench banker, M. Cabarrus, eftablfihed 
at Madrid, who-began to infinuate himfelf into the favour of government at the time 
the firft bills were iflued. M. Cabarrus had a vigorous and firm mind, with talents 
cultivated in fecret to the period which brought him into notice. The favour of the 
minifter would not have fufficient to enable him to combat with fuccefs Lie numerous 
obftacles he had to encounter. Embarked in a project, in which a tboufand prejudices 
concurred to prevent his fucceeding, he has at once acquired great honour, and an im- 
menfe fortune, dimini died no doubt by the perfecutions he has fince undergone. 
Nothing but partiality can attribute to chance alone fuch brilliant and continued ble¬ 
eds. M. Cabarrus has had very ardent friends and bitter enemies. This is not the lot 
of common men. 

In 1781, after having profoundly meditated on the refources of Spain too long un¬ 
productive, the caufes by which they had been obftructed, and the means of giving them 
activity, he digefted the plan of a national bank. 

Its principal object was to give employment to a large fum of money, which was either 
unemployed, or placed at a very moderate intereft. The firft meaes he propofed was 
to eftablifli a capital, which would difcount, at four per cent, per annum, all bills of 
exchange drawn upon Madrid. This expedient was trifling ; Madrid is not properly a 
commercial city. The wool Spain fends abroad is the principal article paid for in that 
metropolis, and this alone would not have furnifhed any very fruitful employment for 
the capital of the new bank. 

The profits of the realpro were fuperadded, a particular fpecies of bank, from which 
the court takes the money it has occafion to fend abroad, either for the payment of am- 
baffadors, envoys, confuls, &c. or for other purpofes. This ftill was but a weak affift- 
ance, no more than two or three millions of livres annually palling through this bank. 

But the chief fource of profits which M. Cabarrus propofed to open to the national 
bank was the victualling and furnifliing of the navy and army. Contracts for the firft 
had heretofore been given to different perfons. The fecond was held by the Gremios, 
and the feveral leafes and contracts with thefe and the government were upon the point 
of expiring. The bank might therefore foon obtain poflellion of their privileges. 

Government was eafily induced to favour a plan, which went to di(tribute among a 
great number of citizens thofe profits hitherto confined to a few. The capital of the 
propoled bank amounted to the fum of 300,000,000 of rials (3,400,000k fterling), di¬ 
vided into 150,000 fliares, 2,000 rials each. No one who had property to purchafe 
{hares was 'excluded from the profits they might produce, and thefe, according to the 
profpectus, were very promifing. Befides idle money to which a depofit was afford ejl 
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that yielded a benefit, it was hoped that a great part of that in the hands of the Gremios, 
at a moderate intereft, would be removed from their coffers to thofe of the national 
b<nnk. The furplus of the levies of cities and communities were alfo counted upon. 
Thefe were in the adminiftration of the council of Caltile, whence the national bank 
was to take, and place them for the advantage of the perfpns concerned. ^ In Spain 
there are magazines of grain in moll of the cities, boroughs, and villages. Their fur- 
plus is converted into money. This was alfo an unfruitful capital, which the bank 

might make productive. . 

The projeQ: appeared to promife great advantage to every clafs of citizens. It is not 
therefore ailontlhing that it fhould have been adopted by the adminiftration. 

It was difcuffed in 1781, in an affembly compofed of members from the chief branches 
of government, and who came to a determination that the national bank, or bank of 
St. & Charles, Ihould be charged with victualling and cloathing the army, and furnilhing 
the navy with the articles above-mentioned, that it fhould be allowed an intereft of 
four per cent, on account of the advances made to government, and a commilfiota of ten 
per cent. 

The profpeCt held out was apparently fedudive ; however, the greater part of the 
people were unmoved by it. Few withdrew their money from the bank of the Gre¬ 
mios ; who were only obliged to raife the intereft they paid to three and a half per cent. 
The new eftablilhment had fours partizans, but thefe appeared fufpicious. Its antago- 
nifts, armed with the pretence of public good, forcibly declaimed again!! it; they kept 
up a miftruft for which anterior events had laid a foundation, and gained many over to 
their opinion. 

The enemies to the new bank were, in the firft place, all thofe who are equally fo to 
every novelty; others whofe calculations were deranged by it, and thofe efpecially who 
from jealoufy or national prejudice looked with an evil eye upon a foreigner, fupported 
by the miniftry ; who, faid they, takes advantage of a tranfient credit to overturn a na¬ 
tion which might find among its own citizens men who underftands its interefts much 
better. The parallel already drawn between the creation of paper credit and the fyf- 
tem of the famous Law was then recolle&ed. 

The project in France was that of an ambitious ftranger, who had given a mortal 
blow to the credit of the kingdom, by endeavouring to render it flourifhing. In Spain 
it was that of a ftranger alfo, who pretended to animate public credit and commerce, 
and afpired to feduce the nation, by tempting it with a chimerical profit. Each had 
finilhed the plan of a bank; therefore the refemblance was perfed. Thus judge the 
greater part of men. Malevolence pretended, and echoed upon by credulity and 
ignorance, that the bank of St. Charles prefented to the public a plan of operation illu- 
five in its narure, and totally incompatible with the true intere&s of the nation; and 
which inftead of favouring the liberty of commerce, muft be prejudicial to that, as well 
as to agriculture and induftry; that it naturalized an evil until then unknown in Spain, 
a clafs of ufelefs annuitants who Ihould live in opulence and idlensfs on the labours of 
their fellow-citizens ; and that after having held up to public hatred all exchtfive privi¬ 
leges, it carried on itfelf the moft odious of monopolies. 

What furnilhed a pretext for the laft accufation, was a grant which the bank of St. 
Charles obtained foon after its eftablilhment, for the exclufive exportatiQn of piaftres. 
This money it is well known is employed to pay the balance of accounts due from Spain 
to the other nations of Europe. 

The exportation of piaftres for this purpofe cannot be difpenfed with. In lefs en¬ 
lightened times the Spanilh miniftry conceived the idea of turning it to advantage: 

vol. v. 3 K to 
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to increafe the revenue oF the ftatc, Fucli exportation was fubje&ed to a duty of three 
per cent, which, in 1768, was augmented to four, and although the minifters are now 
convinced that it is only an additional tax on their own traders, to whom foreigners fell 
their goods four per cent, dearer, the Hate of Spanifh finances, and, perhaps, the re¬ 
mains of an attachment to old prejudices, have not yet permitted them to take it off. 

The confequencc is, that the duty being fufficiently high to give temptation to finug- 
gling, it is eluded in every lb ape, and although a fufficient quantity be exported to cover 
the balance the royal treafure is deprived of a part of its duties thereupon. 

To remedv this inconvenience, the bank wifhed for the exclufive privilege of export¬ 
ing all the piaftres neceffary to difeharge the balance due from Spain, and reprefented, 
that the grant would prevent the value of money from being increased, which mu ft be 
the neceffary confequencc of multiplied negociations; and di mini filing the fraudulent 
exportation of piaftres, by an extraordinary vigilance, fuch as could not be expected from 
the agents of government. 

Its wilh was granted and it was ordered, that to prevent the piaftres from being frau¬ 
dulently withdrawn out of the country, they fhould all pafs by the way of Bayonne, 
and that thole who fliould have money to fend into foreign countries, fhould be obliged 
to take bills from the bank. 

In fpite of numerous exclamations proceeding chiefly from private intereft, the bank 
of St. Charles was put in poffeffion of its privilege in the month of November 1783, 
The firft uie made of it proved very advantageous to the fubferibers. The return oi 
peace brought with it a prodigious quantity of piaftres. The bank exported upwards 
of twenty millions in 1784, and the year following nearly twenty-two millions. The 
revenue itfelf gained by the new arrangement. The moft advantageous preceding years 
had not produced fix millions and a half of rials j it received from it in' 1784 upwards 
of fifteen millions, and from fixteen to feventecn millions in 1785. The bandage then 
fell from the eyes of ignorance; malevolence was dumb, and the bank triumphed. The 
fingle article of piaftres afforded twelve millions of rials as a dividend to the ftock-holders. 

In the mean time the expiration of the contra< 9 :$ with government for the victualing 
of the army and navy had put the bank in poffeffion of thefe principal fourees of its 
revenue. Its dividends were confequemly enlarged by it. That of 1784, the firft it 
made, was nine and a half per cent. 

The triumph of the bank was then complete, and as men in alt countries ever pafs 
from one extreme to another, inveCfive was foon changed into enthufiaftic panegyric. 
The bank took advantage of this revolution, to increafe, at different times, the lhares 
which it had yet to difpofe of, and thus enabled itfelf to increafe future dividends. The 
fermentation reached foreign kingdoms, which were then much addicted to flock-jobbing. 
In a little time the lhares of the bank rofe in France, Geneva, and other places to 3040 
rials j and the Spaniards, having lei’s faith or more forefight than foreigners, encouraged 
this inconfiderate-ardor. 

It was, however, but momentary, although it lafted long enough to produce perni¬ 
cious revolutions in feveral fortunes. Some perfons took upon them to oppofe the pre¬ 
dilection it had excited. Mirabeau particularly, that in/urgent of public opinion , as he called 
himfelf, with an energy too natural to him, attacked the bank of St. Charles. He 
even wrote a thick volume againft it, in which he was prodigal of his malediction, pre¬ 
dicted the moft baneful confequences to its proprietors, and loaded its author with innocent 
InveCtives. He affirmed, that great commercial nations had reafon to fear left their lub- 
ieCts, who had great capitals, fhould embark too much of their property in the bank of 
St. Charles, as they had need of all their aid to lighten the burden of their own debts; 

and 
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and that individuals who expofed their fortunes in fo hazardous an enterprizs, ailed like bad 
ci tize ns as members of /octet)', and like madmen as fathers of families. 

The court of Madrid, in June 1785, profcribed the publication, but this profcrip- 
tion did not prevent the work from having effeft. The eafhufiafm of French flock- 
jobbers abated, and never after revived. A great part of the fhares of the bank, ori¬ 
ginally fold to foreign countries, have returned to Spain. The directors ol the eftsblifh- 
ment redeemed thirty thoufand fhares in 1787 and 1788, fo that *t prefect there are 
no more than one hundred and twenty thoufand in circulation. 

Four years after its foundation M. Cabarrus projected a new fource of profit by con¬ 
necting it with the Philippine Company, of which he had juft laid the firfl ftone. 
He induced the ftockholders in 1785, to add to the funds of the company the futn of 
twenty-one millions of rials, deducted from the dividend of 178.*. Whatever may be 
the iffue of this new inftitution, this partner Chip cannot at any rate be prejudicial to the 
funds of the bank. 

The epoch of the infatuation which it canted is gone by, probably never to' return, 
that of its afperfion fhould alfo be paffed, the public opinion with refpect to it appear¬ 
ing now to be fettled. It is clear, in fpite of the authority of Mirabeau, that without 
ceafing to be a good citizen or a good father of a family a man may buy flock in the bank 
of St. Charles; Fmce it may be conlidered as firmly eftablifhed, having overcome the 
florins which threatened it in its cradle. 

Since 1785 almoft all its meetings have been tumultuous. Lerena, Who at that epoch 
became minilter, began his career by manifefting his antipathy againlt its inflitutor; he 
intrigued againll its former managers, and difplaced them in a fcandalous manner, fub- 
flituting their enemies inftead of them. He took away from the bank their commiffion 
for victualling the army and navy, which, according to treaty, they poffeffed a fight to 
three years farther, and the profits of which might have repaired the Ioffes arifmg from 
misfortunes of previous years; and gave the management of it to the Gremios, who had 
long impatiently waited for revenge. So many proofs of malevolence diferedited the {lures 
to fuch a degree, that towards the end of 1791 they fcarcely fold for 1800 rials, dividends 

included. " , 

The animofity of Lerena did not end here. Jealous of the credit and fuccefs of 
M. Cabarrus, whom he looked upon as a dangerous rival, and irritated by the incautious 
language which the latter allowed himfelf when fpeakingof him, he obliged him by his 
vexatious conduct to refign his fituation in 1790, as perpetual director of the bank: 
Shortly after, having intercepted a letter of infignificant confequence, which he had ad- 
dreffed to one of his correfpondents, he made it a pretext for arrefling him. His de¬ 
tention lafted more than five years, and Lerena, as capable of nourifliing as he was cal¬ 
culated to excite hatred, carried with him to the tomb the fatisfaftion of leaving his vic¬ 
tim in prifon. His fucceffor M. Gardoqui had an injury left him to repair. Whether 
for want of credit, whether owing to the tardinefc, which however left room for difagreea- 
ble interpretations, he was not ready in fulfilling this duty. The cafe of M. Cabarrus un¬ 
derwent thofe dilatory forms which are but too common in Spain, and which fecret 
malevolence poffefles many means to procraftinate. At length, in the courfe of 1725, 
he obtained a late but brilliant retribution. He wasabfolved from all the charges again ft 
him reinflated in all his appointments, and authorized to profecute the heirs of his 
perfecutor for the damage which his fortune had fullered from his long detention. 

Since 1796 M. Cabrrus has undergone great viciffitudes. He was honoured with 
the title of Count > relumed almoft all his priitine influence over the bank of St. Charles, 
which was his offspring. In a meeting where he was prefent, it wase ngaged that all 
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animofities and profecutions fliould ceafe. By intimacy with the Prince of the Peace 
he recovered a part of his credit, and this fupreme minifter ccndefeended in meafure to 
take counfcl of him in the nomination of two perfons to the mini (try, who were more- 
indebted to public opinion than favour. 

The Count de Cabarrus was afterwards entruded with fome external millions of con- 
fequence. On his return to Spain, his enemies had given out that certain connections 
he had at Paris rendered him a proper perfou to be employed in the principal embafly 
which Spain was then about to fill. 

He was confequently appointed ambafiador to France. When on his w'ay to occupy 
this new character, it was remarked to the executive directory, that being born a French, 
man, he could not reprefent a foreign power in his own country; and his appointment 
was not accepted. 

This was an affront to him; it was made the fubjeCt of blame: from that period his 
credit declined, which was fucceeded by a fpeciesof difgrace. After travelling for fome 
time, returning to Spain, he found that his enemies had taken advantage of hisabfence. 
He loon faw that a philofophical retreat was what befitted beft his fituation, and in con- 
iequence retired to an effate fome leagues difiant from Madrid, where he has given him* 
felf up to agriculture and eftablilhments of induftry.—But let us return to the bank 
of St. Charles. 

Fifteen years after its foundation, it was in a far different condition to what it was at 
its beginning. It was to have been entirely in depend ant of the government: it is totally 
under its controul. The court has appointed a confervatory judge, and has the greatelt 
influence in the nomination of its dire&ors. During the war with France its fliares 
fcarcely produced 1500 rials, although if one of the late years be excepted, ithascon- 
ftantly diftributed a dividend of 6s. 5id., 5, or at lead 4! per cent, j a circumdance 
fcarcely credible, if the diminution of its fources of profit be taken into coniideration. 
It difeounts but few bills of exchange, its external payments on account of government 
may be looked upon as next to nothing, the provifioning of the army and navy has been 
taken away from it entirely, and little remains by which any confiderable profits can ac¬ 
crue to it beyond the exportation of piadres. 

Such is the bank of Sr. Charles, fo much more famous than it has deferved to be. 
It has neither judified the pompous promifes of its founders, nor the finider predictions 
of its enemies. But it mud be allowed that all things confidered, it has produced more 
advantage than inconvenience. It has electrified many heads which'feemed dedined to 
dupidity. It has developed and put in aftivity talents which were not fufpefted; and 
has thrown into circulation much treafure which laid idle and unemployed. 

This naturally leads to our faying a few words on the circulating medium, and coins 
of Spain. 

It is not eafy to afeertain exactly the amount of the currency in Spain. It has, within 
its dominions, mines which produce all the metals of which its coins are made. Stamp¬ 
ed coins do not leave America without paying an impod ; a fecond is paid upon their 
importation into Spain, and a third upon their export thence to foreign countries. It 
fhould feem from this, that by attention to the cudoin-houfe receipts it were eafy to 
afeertain the exitiing circulation within the country. But of this money manufac¬ 
tured in the Spanilh colonies, a great part is fmugglud direCt to different parts of Eu¬ 
rope: another is carried away in a dandedine manner, for payment of foreign mer¬ 
chandize, before it touches a Spanifh port, and ladly, as re-coinage is not common in 
Spain, fufficient data are wanting to determine the amount in the country with any 
nicety. 
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A fliort time before his deaths Mtifquids, who had been employed in the finance de- * 
partment either as head clerk or ininifter for twenty years, had not even a guefs as to 
the amount- He acknowledged this in my prefence before fome Spaniards more en¬ 
lightened than himfelf, and it was in eonfequence of the difcuffion which took place on. 
this occafion that 1 obtained information that the currency amounted to about eighty 
millions of hard dollars . Spain was at that time engaged in an expenfive war, and had 
not then made the ruinous attack on Gibraltar, She has fince been effecting, or pre¬ 
paring certain military operations, the eonfequence of which has been an extraction of 
capital without the country, which has not entered it again. In the war (notwith(land¬ 
ing its extreme ihortnefs) which fhe waged with France, (lie has experienced Ioffes which 
are not repaired for years, and in the fucceeding one with England, ail her means of 
profperity being* fufpended, flie cannot fail of having become THU more embarraffed. 
Thus, although her commerce has been more extenfive fince 1782,and the produce of 
her mines be greater than before, her effective money may yet be deemed no greater 
than at that period. Perhaps it may appear furprifing, that Spain, in poffeffion of al- 
moft all the mines of filver, and a great proportion of the gold mines, fhould bo re¬ 
duced to fo trifling a currency, particularly when one recollects, that at the time of 
Charles V, fhe was in poffeffion of almoft all the gold and filver in Europe, and (what is 
of infinitely more value) of the means of exifting without interconrfe with other dates; 
from the fertility of the foil, and her abundant employment for the induftry of the nation. 

How is it that, in iefs than a century, this kingdom has fallen from this (late of fplen- 
dor ? To what is fo rapid and complete a revolution to be attributed ? 

To many caufes, and firfHy, to the abundance of its precious metals which have in- 
creafed the price of commodities, and the wages of workmen. 

To the decline of its manufacturers, which was the eonfequence; to its depopulation, 
caufed by the numerous emigrations to America; and the expulfion of the Moors and 
Jews. 

It may alfo be more particularly attributed to the ruinous wars undertaken by Philip 
II. againfl the low countries, and which from the year 156 7, to the truce in 1612, eoffc 
upwards of two hundred millions of piaflres. 

But let Spain enjoy feme years of peace, let her government fecond the venerable 
difpofition of modem Spaniards for all ufefol enterprizes, file will then no longer fee 
the greater part of her circulation withdrawn to pay her balances to foreign induftry, 
and receive in other countries of Europe the ftamp of other foverdgns. 

The firft coin, as well gold as filver, which was ft ruck in Spanifti America, was 
cl unify in its lhape as well as its impreflion, which on one fide was a crofs, and on the 
other the arms of Spain. Some of it is ft ill in circulation. 

The impreftion varied until the year *772, when a new coinage took place, in which 
the head of the fovereign was (truck on one fide, and on the other the arms of Spain 
on an efcutcheon.. 

We are now about to give an exaft profpeffcus of the different kinds of gold and 
filver coin ftamped in Europe and America. 


Ancient Coins no longer Jlrnck in the dominions of the King of Spain , but which are current . 


GOLD COINS, 

The piece of 4 piftoles, unmiiled, onza cortada - 
4 piece ditto, medea onza cortada 
golden unmilled piftofo 
4 golden unmilled piftole 


Thcu vafne. 

321 rials 6 marav. 
160 20 

80 10 

40 5 


This 
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This is the value of each of thefe pieces in general, but as their fhape renders them 
fufceptible of becoming worn without its appearing, they are only taken according to 
weight. They cannot therefore be precifely valued in French money, nor can the ex- 
ad quantity of pure gold which they contain be noted. 

There are as well gold coins of each of thefe denominations, which although milled 
are yet weighed upon their being taken. They are diftinguiflied by having a crofs on 
them in lieu of the King’s image. 


Gold milled coins no longer ijfuedfence 1772. 


Names of the Coin. 


Value. 


321 rials 6 
160 .4 20 
80 10 

40 5 


Englilh Value. 
Exchange at 4od. 
- £. s. d. 


mar. 


The 4 piftole piece milled, coined before 1772 
The * piece of 4 piftoles, ditto 
The piftole, do. 

4 piftole, do. - 

Silver coin no longer Jlruck, 

The old unrailled piaftre, - - 20 rials 

4 Ditto do. - 10 - 

old pezetta - 5 

4.'do. do. - 2 17‘mar. 

The old milled piaftre with two globes on it 
crowned, of the fame value as the other, 
and the new coin, _ - - 4 o rials 

The 4- do. - * - 10 


3 

r 

o 

o 


6 

*3 

16 

8 


*°T 

5 i 

84 

4 t 


Thefe four pieces 
/ are in the lame 
predicament as 
t the 4 gold uq- 
^ milled pieces. 


Coins of the new Jlamp,—Gold Coin, 


Names of the Coin. 

The Quadruple, called in Spain doblon de aocho 
and vulgarly medulla , 

\ Qpadruple or media onza, 

El "doblon de oro, or golden piftole 
El medio doblon de oro. 

The ducat, reinten , called vulgarly du ito 


-} 


Value. 

320 rials 

160 
80 
40 
21 


Value in flcrling. Money. 
Exchange at 401!. 


8 mar. 


£■ 

3 

I 

o 

o 

o 


f. 

6 

J 3 

16 


d. 

8 

4 

8 


Silver Coin, 


Names of the Coin. 


Value, Value in fterllng. 

Ex. at 4od. per piaftre. 


£• s * 

o 4 

O 2 

O I 

o o 


d. 

2 

I 

04 

5 


The hard dollar pefo dure , - - - 20 rials 

4 dollar medio pefo duro, - - * 10 

La pezeta tolummria - - 5 

La media pezeta columnarta , or bit 2 

El realito columnurio, or quarter, pezeta 
columnaria , * 

Note, thefe three latter pieces are only ftruck in America. They are milled, and 
bear on one fide the arms of Spain, on the other two globes fur mounted with a crown 
and placed between two columns. 


84 - mar. o 


3r 


La pezeta 
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Value. 

Value in 

ftcrling. 


Ex. at 40c]. 

per piaftre* 



£■ 

j. 

d* 


4 rials 

0 

O 

IO 

Plata 

3 do - 

0 

0 

5 

- 

34 marav. 

0 

O 


COPPER 

MONEY. 




- 

8 ' marav. 0 

O 



4 i 

0 

O 

Oii 

- 

2 r 

0 

0 


* 

1 

0 

0 

° 4 V 


Nan«s of llie Coin. 

La pezeta 

La media pezeta, or rial de i 
El realito, or rial de billon 

The piece of two quartos 
.—— quarto 

-o&avo 

--maravedi 


mint at Seville. . , 

Thofe of filver which are {lamped in Spanilh America have for dilhn&ion on one fide 
the Spanilh arms between two pillars, and on the other, a garland of laurels round the 
effigies of the fovereign, as if to denote that the Kings of Spain are the conquerors of 

A ^ afe fi ruc k in the European mints only bear the ffiield without pillars, and the like- 
nefs of the King without a garland. 

There are many mints in Peru. The bell known is that of Potofi. There is one at 
Santa Fede Bogota, one at St. Jago de Chili, and one in Mexico. From the latter is 
iffued the greater part of the dollars which are current in Europe. 

Each mint has its diftinguiftung mark ; that of Mexico has a capital M furmounted 

" 'There are but three in Spain; thofe of Madrid, of Seville, and of Segovia. The dif- 
tinction of the firll is a capital M crowned, that of the fecond an S, and that of the 
third a little aquedud of three hones; but for many years the mint of Segovia ifTues 

none but copper coin. . „ . ^ r . , r 

There is befides ideal money in Spain, fome of which are monies of exchange: theie 


* 

The Jimp le pijlole , or doubloon, worth four common piaftres, and, at 4°d. the piafter, 

1 ^The ‘pefo, called -Mopefo fenc'dlo, to diftinguifli it from th epefo fuerte, worth 3s. 4 |d. 

Th e jeudo de vellm , an ideal money employed in computing the revenues of the 
crown j it is worth ten rials, or half a hard dollar, 2s. id. 

The ducat, another imaginary money which ferves for reckoning the revenues of in¬ 
dividuals, and worth eleven rials, or 2 S. gld. 

We ffiall fay nothing of certain other ideal monies peculiar to diflerent provinces,. 
fuch as la libra of Valencia, Catalonia, &c. . 

Spain has been tolerably conllant in her abhinence from changing the ftandard of 
money, convinced that the flighteft variations, the leaft mifiruft on this head, would 
have a’dangerous efted on operations of commerce in general, which draws from the 
Spanilh poffeffions the greateft part of the metals it employs. Neverthelefs in 1737, 
the court of Madrid, having obferved that the great piaftre had only a value proportioned 
to the difference which then exifted between the gold and filver coin, increafed it to twenty 
rials. The equilibrium intended to be eftablifhed between thefetwo metals WRS again de- 
bray ed, the value of goldbeing no longer in proportion to its abundance. There was too 
great an advantage in exporting it in preference to filver; fo that if Spain had not ap¬ 
plied a remedy, flie would in the end have been wholly deprived of that metal. Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, thought proper in 1779 to add a fifteenth part to the former nominal 

j value 
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value of the gold coin, without changing the weight or ftandard. By this operation, 
t he Quadruple, or doblon de aocho, which before was worth but fifteen great piaftres, was 
iftrreafed to fixteen, and all the other gold pieces in proportion. Ihe nations which 
node Is precious metals give laws to the reft with refpea to the ftandard of their money ; 
and thofe who do not follow them mull fooner or later be the videos of their ofcftinacy. 
This iuflobfervation, conftantly confirmed by experience determined our mimftry fhortly 
after to jncreafe the value of gold coin without altering its denomination. . 

There is in Spain a fovercign court which regulates and-decicks aifairs relative to com, 
under the title of real junto de cotiwwrcia, moneda , minas, Sec. it is compofed ol one mem¬ 
ber of the council of Caltile, two of that of the Indies, and fome of the members of the 
council of finance; and is as independent in its circle as the other fovereign councils 

of the monarchy. 


Chap. IV.— Council of war, and Its. attributes.—Military rank.—Of the Duke de Crillon. 
—Infantry. — Method of recruiting. — Ouintas.—Militia. - Cavalry. — Scarcity of good 
horfes. — 'Artillery. — Engineers, — Military education. — Of Count O'Reilly. — Military 
rewards. 

THE council of war is at the fame time h tribunal and a permanent board of military 
adminiftration ; the King commonly confults it on ifluing orders relating to his troops. 
Until the reign of Philip V. this council appointed the luperior military officers. But 
the Bourbon°family, laying afide by degrees every impediment that hindered the exer- 
cife of power, a (fumed this prerogative of the council of war. The King names to all 
military employments, upon the prefentation of the infpe&or of each army. The in- 
fpe&ors adopt military meafurcs on many occafions without the interpofition of the 
council of war ; but, for the fake of form, fucli as are taken without its concurrence re¬ 
reive its fan&ion. Thus it was, that our parliaments regiftered generally without de¬ 
mur the edifts of the King. Sometimes indeed they pretended a ffiadow of oppofition 
to his will. But even this feeble reflraint to arbitrary power is beyond the force of the 
council of Spain. Pefpotifm there is neither irritated nor provoked to excefs by any 
lawful obfiacie. There is no rallying point againft it. If it be but moderate, in ipite 
of predictions, it may yet endure for a length of time. 

The chief functions of the council of w ar are, to adminifler juftice to thofe who are 
in a military capacity, and bring their caufes before that tribunal. It is divided into 
two chambers, or falas, the fala de govierno , and the fala de jujlicia . ' The former is 
especially employed in matters of adminiftration. It has for counfellors the infpeCtors, 
who are the molt ancient captains of the body guards, and the oldefl of the two colonels 
of the guards. 

The fala de jujlicia is confined to litigations. If parties are difiatisfied with its de- 
cifion, they may require the other chamber to be joined to it to examine the caufe anew-. 

According to treaty, the caufes of ftrangers are carried by appeal to the council of 
war ; and foreign nations who have intercourfe and connexions with Spain, particularly 
the French, derive great advantages from this tribunal, the equity of which is rarely 
prevented by national prejudices; without being more accelfible than the others to the 
felicitations of favour or corruption, it appears to be much more open to reafon. In 
my frequent tranfaCtions with it I have had great room to admire its wifdom and juftice; 
and could wifh, that, for the intereft of our commerce, the citizens of France may 
always preferve its members for fupreme judges. 


The 
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The higheft military rank in Spain is that of Captain-general ; which ts equal to that 
of Marflial of France, and not incompatible with it; fince thefe honours were united 
in the perfcn of Marflial Berwick. This preferment is not eafity obtained in Spain ; 
it was confined in 1785 to two perfons in the army, the Count de Aranda and the Duke 
de CriUon. At the end of 1795 there were ten, three of which had been recently 
created; this number was fliortly after reduced to nine *, by the death of the conqueror 
of Mahon. His pofterity is now in exiftence. What will it fay of him ? His family 
will long fpeak of the qualities of his heart, his friends of thole amiable points which 
caufed his fociety to be courted, and excufed the trifling follies naturally confequent on 
a lively temper and an eaiy character. As for hillory, it will fay, Crillon merited the 
title which for ages has been an appendage to his name, he was a brave man not anfuch 
a day alone but conftantly. He had had a long experience, but lefs poflibly of the mili¬ 
tary art than of the dangers of war. He was a&ive and indefatigable. By his humane 
difpofition, by his engaging and familiar manners he conciliated the minds of the foldiery. 
His example recommended to them, at the fame time, both true courage and gaiety. 
He was brilliantly fortunate in having, like the Cardinal de Richelieu, eft'eded the cap¬ 
ture of a fortrefs that had been deemed impregnable, although he failed before another 
which experience has damped with that character. If he was the fport of the paffions of 
his fatellites, and perhaps of his own, he yet, at leaft, difplayed that energetic conftancy, 
that pertinacity, which levels and overcomes all obftacles. In the military memoirs 
which he has left behind him, without being aware of it, he has faithfully delineated his 
own character; in them precept is fupported by example, his frank honefty is diftin- 
guilhable, his undifguifed benignity, and even the pleafmg diforder of his fancy. 

Next to the captains general, rank, as in France, the lieutenants-general, field mar¬ 
shals,, and brigadiers ; three claffes of general officers which the war with France caufed 
the number of to be greatly augmented. 

In 1788 Spain had forty-feven lieutenants-general. In 1796 as many as one hundred 
and thirty-two. At prefent there are no more than eighty-one. The number of field- 
marfhals in 1788 was fixty-feven j in 1796, one hundred and flirty. At prefent there 
are one hundred and twenty-fix. 

In 1788 the Spanifh infantiy confifted of forty-four regiments of two battalions each, 
without including the Spanifli and Walloon guards, each containing four thoufand two 
hundred men, in fix battalions. Of thefe forty-four regiments thirty-five were Spanifh, 
two Italian, three Flemifh, and four Swifs. 

One of the Italian regiments has been difbanded, fo that there now remains only the 
Neapolitan regiment. 

The three Flemifh regiments, called the Little Walloons, (Flanders, Eruffels, and Bra¬ 
bant,) have been incorporated into the national regiments. 

The Swils regiments have been increafed from four to fix. 

The national regiments have been augmented by fourteen new ones, two of which, 
the volunteers of Terragona and of Girone, were created in 1792, and the twelve others 
during and fince the war with France. 

The eighty-eight battalions in 1783, at fix hundred and eighty-four men each, would 
have made the infantry amount to 60,102. However I frequently heard it repeated, 
during my firft refidence in Spain, that there were fcarcely 30,000 in actual fervice. 

* At the end of 1801 only feven remained, including the brother-in-law of the Prince of the Peace, 
the Marquis de Brancifate, but excluhve of him made fuperior. even to the Captain-general, through the 
favour of the King, under the title of Generaliffimo of the Army. 
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The lafi war demonfirated, that it was capable of greatly increafmg even the former 
number. 

A ftiort time previous to the declaration of war, a new form was given to the Spanilh 
infantry. Each regiment was compofed of three battalions, two of which took the field, 
and one remained in garrifon, ferving as a depot for fuvnifhing recruits, and deficiencies 
arifing in the two others/ The two firfi Ihouid have each five companies of 177 men 
each, one of which grenadiers, and another chaffeurs. Their complement in peace 
was 700, and in war 800 men each. On my arrival in Spain in 1792, this new re¬ 
gulation had been recently fketched out, and only one regiment, at that time, had a 
third battalion. The greater part of thefe regiments at the beginning of the war were 
compofed of fcarcely 1000 or 1100 men. In a great number, the firfi: battalion could 
not be carried to its complement of 800 men, without disfurnifhing the ranks of the 
other two. The battalions fent to the frontiers comprized four companies of muf- 
queteers of 160 men each, and one of grenadiers of 120, total 760. 

Each company in the Spanilh regiments had a captain, with the peace appointment 
of 700 rials per month j a firfi lieutenant with 400, a fecond lieutenant with 320, and 
an enfign with 250 rials per month. There were two enfigns in the foreign regiments. 

Each foldier received 11 quartos per diem, (about 3 id.) out of which two were 
retained for linen and fhoes, feven for their mefs, and two for other neceflaries. They 
were new clothed every thirty months, and every fifteen months a new pair of Ihoes, two 
pair of ftockings, and two lliirts were delivered them. 

It is eafily perceivable, that in war thefe allowances mu ft neceffarily be greater. 

If the two firfi battalions of the forty-four regiments had been complete, Spain would 
have had an army of 70,000 men; but they were very far from being fo in 1792. At 
the beginning of the war, and even before, every method that could be thought of 
for filling up the different complements was adopted, and twelve additional regiments 
were formed. If then we add to the firfi mentioned 70,000 men the ftrength of the 
twelve new regiments of 19,200, the 30,000 militia, and the 8400 of Walloon guards, 
Spain will have had in arms 127,600 infantry. But as well as that the greater part of 
thefe regiments could not be filled up to the war complement, a confiderable deduce 
tion is necefiary for the garrifon of Madrid, and to guard different places in the inte¬ 
rior : fo that the greateft army Spain at any time had in the field could nor have ex¬ 
ceeded 80,000 infantry, not including, however, in this number 20,000 peafants which 
were armed, and incorporated for the fervice of the campaign of 1795. 

It is not long fincea part of this infantry was abroad. In 1782 thirty-fix battalions 
were in America. Since that time permanent corps have been eftablifhed there, and 
at the dole of 1792 there were fcarcely any battalions out of Europe. I fay nothing of 
the places which Spain poffeffes on the coaft of Africa, Ceuta , Mill la , El Pen6n, am! A - 
hucemas ; thefe places, known under the name of African Prefulencia, form adiflind 
government, and are maintained by troops belonging to the European army. 

The means of recruiting this army are very confined. The Spanilh nation, brave as 
it is, has for fome time had a diflike to the foot fervice. Each regiment finds a diffi¬ 
culty in procuring men; the colours are raffed in places in which it is fuppofed molt 
dupes and libertines are afiembled, and thus, as in France, the regiments are formed 
by the diforders of fociety. The foldiers of our regiments, impelled by their incon- 
ftancy to pafs the frontiers, ufed to take advantage of the gorges of the Pyrenees to 
defert and engage themfeives to Spanifb recruiters. Foreign regiments in the fervice of 
Spain were recruited at the expence of ours; and as the Spaniards are void of that reft- 
leffnefs which characterffes their neighbours, and induces them to wander to every part 
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of the globe; and befides the French array being much more conful arable than that of 
Spain, all the inconvenience of the proximity of the refpeffive garrifons was on the fide 
of the French; hence the court of Madrid has been folicited in vain to eftablifo a cartel 
for reciprocally giving up deferters; all that it would liiten to was, that each fliould 
reftore the arms, horfes and baggage of deferters. 

It is true there is a fecond method of recruiting the army called the quintas , which re- 
fembles the drawing for the militia, but which in Spain is perfectly diftmft, both having 
exiftence, the one for filling up the companies of the regular troops, the other for the 
provincial regiments. The ordinance of 1705 enafts, that for the firft, lots fliall be drawn 
in each village for one perfon in five; but then the drawing of the militia Ihali be fuf- 
pended. This undoubtedly is the etymology of the word quintas. As it always hap¬ 
pens, the thing is changed and the word remains. The quintas do not at prelent re. 
quire fo great a number ; and as the people have on fome recent occafions fhewn how 
odious it was to them, government has recourfe to this expedient only in the laft ex¬ 
tremity. She refrained from enforcing it in the American war, but had recourfe to it 
twice in that with France. 

Befides thefe regiments ofinfantry Spain has forty-two of militia, diftributed in the pro¬ 
vinces of the crown of Caftile. They are afiembled only during one month in the year, in 
the principal place of which they bear the name; and for that time the officers and fol- 
diers receive pay. It were need tefs to Hate that they are paid alfo in time of war, when they 
replace the regular troops in garrifons, or join the army, of which they certainly do not 
form the leaft valuable part: this was fufficiently evinced in the war with France, when 
eighty-four companies of grenadiers and light infantry, comprizing 6,300 of their num¬ 
ber, were marched to the frontiers. In time of peace, excepting their month of affembling, 
they remain in their villages and follow their refpe&ive occupations. Thefe regiments 
all confift of one Angle battalion of 720 men, except that of Majorca which has two, 
and mull always be complete. As foon as a foldier of the militia dies, deferts, or is 
difcharged, lots are drawn in the village whence he was taken, to replace him. 

Thefe regiments of militia have a particular infpector. Their colonels are chofen 
from among the moft diflinguifhed gentry of the diftrict; and their authority is very 
extenfive over the men. They have the power of inflicting punifoments, and there is 
no appeal from their fentences but to the King, through the medium of the council of 
war. Few Hates in Europe have a better regulated body of militia; or which more 
defervedly fultains the reputation of valour, afcribed to the nation. 

The Spanifh foldiers have long been jufUy renowned throughout Europe for their cool 
and perfevering courage, and the refolution with which they fupport labour, fatigue, 
and hunger. Thofe of our countrymen who faw them at Minorca and before Gibral¬ 
tar, do them complete juflice on that head, and thofe who in the laft war took revenge 
on them for their tranlitory fucceffes in the Rouffillon, and on the banks of the Bidaf- 
foa, fufficiently well underltand the intereft of their glory, to allow' that, on moft occa¬ 
fions, they met in the Spaniards with enemies worthy of their courage. 

Even the officers, refpe£ting whom while I was in Spain I heard the moft fevere re¬ 
marks, in the collide of this war have conftantly manifefted both courage and talents. 
And here let us obferve, that if the Spaniards have in any way degenerated, it is to be 
imputed to drcumftances foreign to their chara&er. Courage and military talents re¬ 
quire almoft continual aliment. A long peace may efFetft a change in the martial fpirit of 
the moft vaiourous nation. And although Spain has taken a part in all the wars of this 
century, it may ftill be laid, that, fince thofe of Italy terminated in 1 748, her troops have 
made no real campaigns. The Spaniards thetnfelves prefume not to give this name to 
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rhe ffiort war with Portugal, in which they encountered but few obffocles and little 
danger. The expeditions to Algiers in 1774, and Buenos Ayres mi776, were foon - 
ended j and afforded but few opportunities for the difplay cither of courage or experi¬ 
ence. Add to this as an apology for the Spanifli officers, that the life they lead is only 
calculated to flupify their faculties. Moft of their garrifons are folitary and ill provided, 
without refource either for inftruftion or innocent pleafures; the officers have either 
no leave of abfence, or feldom obtain it, even to regulate their private affairs. It is- 
undoubtedly a means of making excellent officers of thofe who are obliged uninterrupt¬ 
edly to attend to the duties of their prafeffion. But man has always need of a ftimulus 
to excite him, and this obfcure and monotonous life, unrelieved by any manoeuvres on 
a grand fcale, by any large affemblages, finifhes in paralyzing all activity, or diverts 
the mind to improper obje&s. It has befides the inconvenience of rendering the fer- 
vice lefsdefirable, and keeping from it thofe to whom a ftnall fortune or a liberal educa¬ 
tion offers other refources. The Spanifli army however has lately undergone an advan¬ 
tageous reform in this refpeft. The different fchools that have been eftabliflied, furffifli 
it with perfons of diftinguilhed abilities. A martial fpirit has been awakened in the 
nobility of the firft diftinaion, who embrace the profeffion of arms; and fome of its 
members, renouncing the pleafures and idlenefs of the capital, gave their countrymen 
during the laft war examples of devotion and courage worthy of imitation. 

All I have faid of the infantry is applicable to the other corps of the Spanifli army. 
It has eight regiments of dragoons confilling each of three iquadrons. The heavy 
cavalry confifts of fourteen regiments, including the brigade of carbiniers of Oueen Mary 
Loutfa , raifed in 1793, and one of Spanifh huffars formed in 1795- Befides thefe it 
has a corps of royal carabineers which has a perfeftly different organization. 

Each regiment of cavalry is compofed of three fquadrons, excepting two which has 
four; each fquadron con lifting of 100 men in peace, and 180 in time of war. 

Were the different corps complete, Spain would have an army of 1 i,88o horfe. I 
have been however affured, that in 1776, at the approach of a war, which foon after 
took place, flie had no more than 8000 effective horfe. In time of peace, the heavy 
cavalry and dragoons are far from having their complement of men j and of this re¬ 
duced number 80 are difmounted. 

The confequence is, that the cavalry is lefs agreeable than it otherwife would be to 
the Spaniards, becaufe the new recruits remain three or four years on foot, waiting for 
their turn to have fpare horfes. 

How comes it that there exifts fo great a fcarcity of horfes in a country, which, 
under Philip IV., could have furniffied 80,000 for military fervice, a contingent to 
which almoft all the provinces could then have contributed ; for Andalufia was not the 
only one renowned for the beauty of its horfes. Pliny praifes thofe of Galficia, and the 
Afturias. Martial, thofe of his province, Arragon, he. But the multiplication of 
mules has almoft annihilated the race of good horfes in the two Caftiles, in the Afturias, 
and Gallicia. 

In order to obtain a large number of thefe indefatigable animals whofe utility and 
length of fervice more than compenfate their mean appearance, the fineft mares in the 
kingdom are exclufively fet apart for breeding them in every part of Spain. Notwith- 
ftanding this the fupply is mfufficient for the demand, which is every day increafmg, fo 
that Arragon, Navarre, and Catalonia are fupplied by a Ieffer fpecies from fome of the 
French provinces. The number imported is fo conliderable that it may be fairly rated 
at 20,000 annually, without danger of exaggeration. It is evident that the extravagant 
multiplication of mules is the caufe of the degeneracy of horfes, in the greater part of 
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the provinces of Spain; for Aadalufia, where the laws prohibit the covering of mares 
by afles, is the only province in which the horfes retain their original beauty. And one 
would be led to imagine that even thefe, although they may have loft nothing of their 
life, figure, and docility, have yet loft fomewhat of their vigour. For, from the account 
of our beft officers of cavalry, nothing can be more brilliant than the fir ft charge of 
Spanifh cavalry, nay, even the fecond, but at the third their horfes are f'pent. 

Hence it appears, and it is allowed by all impartial Spaniards competent to give an 
opinion, that the beft racers have loft foinewhat of their ftrength. They have no other 
method consequently to renew it but by crofting the breed. 

In the interval of this complete regeneration, fome grandees on their own eftates, and 
the King at Cordova, and at Aranjuez, are fufficiently occupied in the prefervation of the 
fine race which remain. Some ftuds of horfes have made their appearance at Madrid, 
and at the different royal feats. Should this fafhion become general, ftuds of mules 
will be out of vogue, and a greater number of people will find themfelves interefted in 
multiplying and perfecting the breed of horfes. 

Already has the Prince of the Peace, who appears to be ferioufly intent on whatever' 
may contribute to the profperity of the ft ate, attempted an experiment which probably 
may occafion a renewal of the excellent breed of Spanifh horfes. Pie has caufed to be 
brought from the breed of Normandy a hundred handfome mares, for the ftuds of Cor- 
dova and Aranjuez. Spanifh naturalifts pretend, that, from the union of our Norman" 
mares with the Spanifh ftallions, foals will be dropt uniting the fhape and ftrength of 
the female, with the beauty and fwiftnefs of the male. Analogy drawn from fimilar 
confequences in other animals feems to fupport the opinion, but experience, the beft 
teacher, mult determine as to the efleft. The experiment however, without being very 
coftly, may eventually be ufeful, and pofiibly remunerate Spain for the acquifition we 
are about to make from the crofting of flieep of the Spanifh breed. Thus it is that great 
nations, rivals without being jealous, renouncing exclufive endowments, and multiply¬ 
ing benefits, avenge themfelves one of the other in a beneficial and laudable manner. 

Nature, which has been fo bountiful to Spain in all the necefl'aries and comforts of 
life, who denies her fcarcely any of the enjoyments of peace, has not been fparing to¬ 
wards her in the materials of war. She is prodigal to her of iron, copper, lead, and - 
faltpetre ; and the excellence of her artillery enables her to difpenfe with foreign de- 
pendance. 

It was in 1710 that the Spanilh artillery took its prefent form. At that period it was 
collected into one regiment, compofed of five battalions, which have recently been ex¬ 
tended to fix, without including the cadets, who are brought up at Segovia. 

This regiment has 304 officers, and its commandant-general for colonel, who, at the 
fame time, is infpe&or of the corps. 

Count Gazola, recalled from Naples by Charles III. when he afeended the throne of 
Spain, began the improvements in the artillery, which had been neglected under Fer¬ 
dinand VI,, like feveral other branches of adminiftration. The new monarch requefted 
the court of France to fend him a founder. M. Maritz was accordingly fent, and made 
feveral great alterations in the Spanifh founderies. He adopted the method of carting 
the cannon folid, and boring them afterwards. Envy created him many obftacles, and 
fome unfuccefsful efforts feemed to jufiify the ill will with which he was received; for 
many of the cannon caft in this new manner were found defective. He was more¬ 
over unpardonably culpable in carting a great quantity of Mexican copper, without 
afeertaining whether the metal was fufficiently folid. Moft of thefe cannon failed in the 
proof, and the clamour againft him became general. His natural courage, and the 
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protection of the King, fiipported him again ft the tempeft ; and he continued to employ 
his bell endeavours in the fervice of Spain, although he dei'paired of ever being ufeful 
to it. At length he quitted it, leaving behind him his method and principles, with the 
precautions and improvements he had been taught by experience. At prefent, even his 
enemies acknowledge that he has been of real fervice to the Spanilh artillery. The. 
manner in which it was ferved in the war with England, particularly at the fiege of 
Mahon, and even during the war terminated by the treaty of Bafle, have proved that 
Spain in this department of the military art has not been retrograde. 

* Count Gazoia, an Italian, was at his death fucceeded by Count tie Lafcy, an Irifhman 
by birth, who had been fuccefsfully employed on fome millions of a political nature in 
the north, and whole being placed at the head of the -artillery as a recompence. excited 
fome furprife. At his death, in 1792, Count de Colomera obtained bis place, formerly 
Don Martin Alvarez, who prefiddS for a time at the fiege of Gibraltar. Upon his ro 
fignation. Don Jofeph de Urratia took his place, who commanded the Spanilh army at 
the time of the conclufion of the treaty of peace at Bafle, and was afterwards made cap¬ 
tain-general. His military talents fecured him the unanimous fulfrage not only of his 
own country, but even of the enemies to which he was oppofed. Wherever wifdotn and 
information are neceflary, he is in his element. 

The Spanilh artillery has many diftinguiflied officers. The fuperior merit of Ge¬ 
neral Sertofa, who commanded at the fiege of Mahon, has been acknowledged in fo¬ 
reign countries. 

Spain produces more lead than is required for her arfenals. Its principal mine, that 
of Linarez, in the kingdom of Jaen, yields much more than is fold in Spain for the 
King's account; and notwithftanding the others be imperfeCtly worked, not yielding 
more than 8000, Spain can yet export a thoufand tons per annum. 

There are feveral copper mines alfo in Spain. That of Rio- r I into is the moil pro¬ 
ductive ; it fupplies a part of the artillery. But the copper of the Spanilh Indies is alfo 
laid under contribution. That of Mexico and Peru is refined and manufactured in the 
two royal foimderies of Barcelona and Seville. The camion call there have two-thirds 
of Mexican copper to one of that of Peru. 

Bifcayandthe Afturias furnifhthe iron neceflary for the Spanilh artillery. Cannon 
made of this metal are call at Lierganes and Cavada. Before the war with France the 
caff iron came from the forges of Eugui and Muga. In the phrenzy of conquelt thefe two 
eftablifhments were deftroyed by'our armies, as if we were combating an irreconcileable 
enemy, whofe means of defence we were defirous of annihilating. Since policy fo fre¬ 
quently occafions war. it ought not only to pardon, but minutely directing its operations, 
to aCt as a corrective to the heedleffnefs of elated victory. Since the peace Spain, taking 
advantage of this leffon, has eltabliflied new forges in places at a greater diftance from 
her frontiers, and a manufactory of fire-arms at Oviedo. She has befides manufactories 
formufquets at Placentia and Ripoi; and, ladly, one of fword-blades at Toledo, which 
has been twenty years eltabliflied, and which even at its firit letting offpromifod to revive 
the ancient reputation of the blades of that city. 

Spain is one of the richelt countries in Europe in faltpetre. La Mancha and Arra- 
gon had the reputation of furnilhing this article of an excellent quality. A French 
company had undertaken the preparation of it, and for this purpofe lent M. Salvador 
Dampierre to Spain. This agent, though eroded in his plans, failed in his undertaking. 
On ?. piece of ground near Madrid he made fome unfuccefsful experiments, by which 
government wifely profited. The ground in queftion is found to contain faltpetre of a 
quality fuperior to that of La Mancha and Arragon j in confequence of which a ma¬ 
nufacture 
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mi fafture was begun there in 1779, which was entrufted to the manngement of Don Ro- 
fendo Parayuelo, one of the commiffioners-genera 1 of rents. In 1785, it was one of the 
moll curious eftahlifhments in the capital; it kept fourthoufand men in employ. After 
two boilings the faltpetre is fit for making powder. The firfk boiling requires eight or 
ten days, but a few hours are lufficieut for the fecond. Water is conveyed in abun¬ 
dance to this manufacture by fubterraneous pipes. Neither has wood been wanting 
fmee this opening affords a confumption for that, which the inhabitants of the hills of 
Guadarrama did not before even give themfelves the trouble of cutting. 

The earth which produces the faltpetre recovers itfeif with furprifing promptitude. 
The caput mortuum is brought to the environs of the manufacture; and fometimes in 
lets than a month the air, impregnating it afrefh with nitre, renders it fit for a fecond 
operation. It has been remarked, that after the continuance of a certain wind, the 
neighbouring foil becomes whitened, as if fnow had fallen upon it. In 1792, I found 
this manufactory furrounded with walls, and in full work. 

The faltpetre is fent to the powder-mills at Alcazar, St. Juam in La Mancha, to Villa 
Fetiche in the kingdom of Valentia, to Murcia, and Granada, the employment of which 
mills has been conliderably increafed fince the eftabii foment of the manufacture at Ma¬ 
drid. When in its infancy, the proprietors engaged to furnifh government annually 
with eleven thoufand quintals. During the war they exceeded their engagement, and 
the director flattered hirnfelf, in 1784, that the effabliffnnent would foon yield thirty 
thoufand quintals a year. The manufactory, however, could not fupply the enormous 
confumption of powder at the camp of 5t. Roch : and although 35,000 quintals were 
fent thither when the attack was to be made on Gibraltar, government was obliged to 
haften the arrival of more from Genoa, France, and Holland. At prefent it wholly 
fupplies the demand of Spain, and will foon become a new branch of exportation. 

Hitherto the quality of this new powder is incontellably good ; it is faid to cany 
twice as far as common powder; for which reafon Charles III. and the infants made 
ufe of no other infhooting; and the King of Naples fome years ago ufed to receive 
a fmall quantity of it by every weekly courier from Madrid. Spaniards as well as fo¬ 
reigners were eager in the purchafe of it. I faw our admiral Guicben at the time of 
his Vifit to the FJcurial, where he had an opportunity of witnefling the excellence of it. 
He begged halfafcore pounds of it of the King as a favour ; and as fnnpie in his man¬ 
ners, as he was brave and religious, with no other luggage than his night-cap, his bre¬ 
viary, and his ten pounds of powder, he fet off’ on his journey to Madrid. 

Spanifh America will foon be independent of the mother country with refped to this 
commodity. The mini Her Galvez ordered three manufactories of faltpetre to be effa- 
bliflied at Lima, Mexico, and Santa Fe de Bogota. For the improvement of thefe ma¬ 
nufactories he fent the fame Salvador Dampierre to America, who failed in his attempts 
in Europe. Thus the Spatiilh colonies poffels within themfelves thefe means of defence. 
AVil! not the metropolis have caufe to repent this? The feeds of difeontent, which at 
different intervals for feveral years' back, have fhewn themfelves in fuch an alarming 
manner, have they been entirely llifled in their growth ? 

The corps of engineers is feparate from the c riUIery, as isthe cafe in France; it was 
not etlablifned before the year 17.11. It confifts of ten directors, ten colonels, twenty 
lieutenant-colonels, thirty captains, forty lieutenants, and forty fecund-lieutenants: in 
all, one hundred and fifty officers, who are indifcriininately occupied in the fuperin- 
tendance of fortifications and civil architecture. There is but one commander for eacli 
of thefe works; and he wfio prefides over the latter retains at the fame time his rank 
in the array, although he cannot properly be confidered as a military man. The perfon 
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who qt prefent hold the place is truly a military chara&er, General Urrutia. ft was 
previoufly held by Don Francifco Sabattine, an Italian architect of ability, who at the 
lame time was a lieutenant-general in the army, he filled this fituation for twenty years 
before his death. In right of his ftation, General Urrutia has under his direction the 
three academies at Barcelona, Cadiz, and Zainera, eftabli filed for the inftruCtion of thofe 
intended for engineers, as well as fuch cadets or officers in the army as may be ftudious 
of learning the mathematics. 

In 1796 a new defeription of engineers was formed, under the title of Royal Corps of 
Cofmographic Engineers of the State; it has, like the other, fomewhat of a military frame, 
its director and four principal profefiors holding tilt rank of captain. 

As to the cl iff ing ui filing marks of the different ranks in the various regiments, I ffiall 
only obferve that the general officers have an uniform very much refembling that worn 
formerly by French officers of the fame rank. The colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and 
majors wear no epaulettes. The captains wear two epaulettes; the lieutenants, one 
upon the right ffioulder ; and the fecond lieutenants, one upon the left. All officers 
who are not at leal! Held - mar flials are obliged continually to wear their uniform even 
when they appear at court, Thefe uniforms are white for the national infantry, except 
the Spanifh and Walloon guards, who wear blue. The uniform of the cavalry is in¬ 
differently blue, green, red, or yellow. The artillery and the Swifs regiments wear 
blue. In every regiment the men wear its name on their buttons ; this is for the molt 
part that of a town or a province : the Swifs regiments alone bear the name of their 
colonel. According to fome late regulations, no perfon can become an officer without 
having been a cadet. 

An eflablifiiment has been formed about twenty years, very well calculated to pro¬ 
duce officers of merit, I fpeak of the military fchool, which we have before noticed more 
than once. Its founder. Count 0 ‘ReiIly, poffeffed the talent fuited to the prefidency 
of a fimilar eflablifiiment, and making it profper. 

Born in Ireland, of catholic parents, he entered the Spanifh fervice very young, and 
in Italy ferved in the war of the Auftrian fucceflion. It was there that he received a 
wound which caufed him to limp the reft of his days. In 1757 he was under the com¬ 
mand of General Lafcy, and until 1759 when he joined the French army. Marffial 
Broglio conceived a particular efteem for him, and recommended him to the King on 
his return to Spain. He afterwards made a campaign in Portugal, where he diftinguilhed 
himfelf. Peace being made, he was made field-marfliaI, and lieutenant-commandant at 
the Havannah, whence he afterwards paffed over to Louifiana, the colonifts of which 
province were refractory under the Spanifh yoke. The means he exercifed for reftrain- 
ing their infur rcclion drew on his head the mo ft bitter execrations. In the courfe of 
his long career 0 ‘Reilly experienced all the flrades of favour and difgrace. The affec¬ 
tion which Charles HI. entertained for him was for a long time infufficient to protect 
hi in from the hatred of the people. 

Few men have infpired the fame degree of enthufiafm and hatred. His conduct at. 
Louifiana, where his name will long be coupled with maledictions ; and his unfortunate 
expedition to Algiers in 1774, caufed him to be ranked among wicked men and bad 
generals; poffibly he neither deferved the one title nor the other. Skilful, infinuating, 
aCtive, even phyfically, not with {landing his lamenefs, and well acquainted, at leaft in 
theory, with his profeffion; he poffeffed at the fame time the art of rendering himfelf 
neceffary on different occafions. After ianguifhing in a kind of exile, not however 
without maintaining his dignity, he was made commandant-general of Andalufia, and 
had his favourite bantling, the military fchool, removed from Avila to Port St. Mary, 

8 near 
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near Cadiz, his place of refidence. In this command he difplayed genuine talents for 
every branch of adminiftration. He was not beloved ; but he concealed his defpotic 
character under the malk of fuch engaging manners, that he appeared to be obeyed lefs 
through fear than devotion, and was regretted when the implacable Lerena, who had 
had fome (harp altercations with him while intendant of Andalulia, caufed him to be 
removed to Gallicia. Upon the acceffion of Charles IV., he thought he might again- 
appear at court, but was received under circumftances more mortifying than befitted 
his confidence, and was ordered to the kingdom of Valentia. Ever indefatigable, he 
fought there to render himfelf of fervice in propofmg plans, and giving his advice, at 
the time that war broke out in France. The command of the army of Catalonia was 
cntrufted to his friend General Ricardos, who was alfo by defcent his countryman, his 
father, an Irifliman, having married the daughter of the Duke de Montemar. . Ricardos, 
any more than O'Reilly, was no great favourite with the new court, notwithftanding 
his talents and his long and ufeful fervice. Ricardos dying, after fome fuccefe which 
iuftified his appointment, O'Reilly was named to fucceed him. This unexpected 
triumph was his laft. While on his march to take the command of the army, luckily 
for his fame, he died. Striking reverfes befell his fucceflpr, the Count de la Union; 
youn-T, brave, and full of ardour, but with all thefe qualities, without experience. Pro¬ 
bably the fame fate would have awaited O'Reilly ; he was no more, and we gave him 1 
our regret. He furvived, however, the eftablifhment which he had founded ; the mi¬ 
litary fchool, after having produced diftinguifhcd officers for the Spaniffi infantry, died 
away in his laft exile. 

The government does not forget the declining years of their military men. I here is 
a corps of invalids in Spain, as well officers as foldiers ; but the forty-fix companies, of 
which it is compofed, are diftributed at Madrid, and in the provinces, where they per¬ 
form an eafy duty. Thofe incapable of aU fervice form another corps of twenty-fix 
companies, divided between Seville, Valencia, Lugo, and ’loro. Both thefe coips are 

under the infpe&or of the infantry. , ra¬ 

in Spain there is no order of knighthood particularly defhned to the reward of offi¬ 
cers. Charles III., however, made a point of conferring on none but thefe the four 
military orders; yet without excluding them from that he has himfelf founded. But 
thefe favours depend entirely on his pleafure, and not upon the length of fervice. 
Other means exifl of rewarding old officers ; the King bellows on them pennons, or 
rank on the ftaff at his different garrifons. 

Neither are their widows forgotten in his beneficent diftributions. In 17 61, he elta- 
bliffied a fund from which they receive penfions according to the rank of their huf- 
bands- Eighteen thoufand rials a year are paid to thofe of captains-general, twelve 
thoufand to thofe of lieutenants-general, and in proportion to the widows of petty of¬ 
ficers, This fund confilts of a grant of 360,000 rials (4 5 ogoL), anterior to its efta- 
blifhment ; a contribution of twenty per cent, upon what the King receives from the 
jpolios y vacante, half a month’s appointment paid once by all the officers of the army, 
and a deduftion of eight maravedis from each crown of their pay; and all the property 
of officers dying without heirs, or inteftate. Truly valuable inftitution, and worthy of 
imitation, which by iiifuring afubfiftence to the widows of officers, without their j laud¬ 
ing in need of credit to enforce their claims, greatly encouraged military men to marry. 
Anearly fimilar plan has been adopted by the other claffes of fociety, even by artifans. 

The place of commandant-general of a province is an opening to general officers, 
but obliges them to almoft a perpetual refidence; for in Spain, bifhops, intendants, 
governors, and commanders refide where they are employed, notwithftanding the reu- 
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dence of the fovereign, and the capital have the fame temptations for ambition and dif- 
fipation as In other countries. 

All the commandants of provinces bear the title of captain-general, which however 
jiiuft not be confounded with that of the fir ft military rank. They fometimes, but im¬ 
properly, receive the title of viceroy alfo, which regularly belongs to none but the com¬ 
mandant of Navarre, and thofe of the principal provinces of Spanith America. 

The ftations of thefe commanderies or captancies-general are, Madrid, for NewCaf- 
tile; Zamora, for Old Caftile; Barcelona, for the principality of Catalonia; Valencia, for 
the kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia; Palma, for the kingdom of Majorca ; Pampe- 
luna, for the kingdom of Navarre; St. SebaJUan, for Guipufova; Port St. Mary, for 
Andalufia ; Malaga, for the coaft of Granada ; Corunna, for Gallicia ; Badajoz, for 
Eftremadura ; Ceuta, for the prefidenctes of Africa; and Santa Cruz de Tenerife, for 
the Canaries. 

None of thofe idle appointments created by favour, to the injury of the finances of 
the country, formerly fo common in France, are met with in Spain. Our neighbours 
hence have two abufes lefs than we had to provoke a revolution, and which were in fome 
meafure the inftigation of ours, this and the faftidious difplay of l'plendour which indi¬ 
viduals of all ranks who held the chief places of the monarchy came to make at court. 
So dearly in every refpecl is a revolution purchafed, that the philanthropift dwells with 
pleafure on every circumfiance which tends to remove to a diftance the dangerous ne- 
cefiity of fucli a meafure. Let us now proceed to the Spaniih navy. 


Chap. V.— Spanijh navigators, ancient and modern.—Departments of the navy.—Officers 

of the navy. — Sailors.—Conjlruclion of Jhips. — Nava! force.—Its appointments.—-Bar¬ 
bary regencies. — M. Florida Blanca . 

THE Spanifh navy for more than half a century afted the firft part upon the theatre 
of Europe, whether the fpirit of difeovery with which it was actuated be confidered, or 
its character in war. The world will never forget the names of Colon, Magellan, or Cam, 
nor the pow r er which encouraged their illuftrious enterprises. Neither will the names 
of Quiros and Mendana, lefs known although not lefs deferving of diftinftion, for their 
vaft knowledge and fagacity, which modern obfervations have done juftice to, be ever 
obliterated from the memory of the geographer. At the fame period their navy could 
equally boaft its warriors; but they difappeared with the invincible armada ; and under 
the reigns of the three Philips it fcarce preserved a veflige of its former fame. Charles II. 
left the navy, as well as the other departments of the monarchy, in the mod deplorable 
ftate. 

The efforts made by the Spaniards during the war of fucceffion reftored a momentary 
activity in naval affairs; but their lkilful feamenwere irremediably loft. In the two 
Iaft reigns they have endeavoured, and not altogether ineffectually, to revive this part 
of the glory of their nation. I ihall fay nothing of Don Jorge Juan, or Don Antonio Ulloa, 
who accompanied Condaminein his expedition; the objeCt of it was only to make aftro- 
nomical obfervations. The Spaniards have more recently undertaken voyages of dif¬ 
eovery, or for the purpofe of taking the bearings of coafts hitherto badly known ; but 
thefe appear to be kept back from the public eye, an affectation for which they certainly 
deferve the reproof of the lovers of fcience; although, in fpite of their jealous fecrecy, 
the details and refult of the greater part of their voyages are pretty well known to the 
world. 


In 
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In 1768, a veffel which failed from Montevideo, coafted along that little frequented 
fhore which intervenes between the river of Plato and the ftraights of: Magellan, and 
thence proceeded to reconnoitre the Falkland iflands, a cruize which threatened to 
caufe a rupture between England and Spain. 

In 1769 and 1770, by orders of the Marquis de Santa Cruz, viceroy of Mexico, and 
under the direction of Don Jofeph Galvez, who was then fitting himfelf, by his attention 
to the interefts of his country, for the office of chief minifter, which he has fince filled 
with fo much honour to himfelf, two expeditions were difpatched at the fame time, the 
one by fea, and the other by land, from San Bias, a port in Mexico, under the 21 0 of 
north latitude, to examine the port of Montirey, which, notwithftanding it was laid down 
in the charts with tolerable exaftitude by Vezcayno, who difcovered it in 1692, the 
naval detachment had great difficulty in finding again. 

About the fame time, other Spanilh mariners, namely, Don Philip de Gonzales , and 
Don Antonio de Monte, the one commanding the St. I.aurence, of 70 guns, and the 
other the Rofalie frigate, of 36, failed from Callao de Lima, on an expedition to the 
iflands of the South Sea, and fell in with Eafler ifland, not for the firft time, (for the 
merit of the difcovery is indifputably due to Roggewein, the Dutchman,) but before 
Cook and Peyroufe; and under conviction of its not having been before difcovered, 
took poffeffion of it in the name of the King of Spain, and erected croffes on three little 
hills, giving it the name of San Carlos. 

In 1775, Bucarelli, viceroy of Mexico, difpatched two officers from San Bias, Don 
Juan de Agala, and Don Francifco de la Bodega, to take bearings of the coaft of Cali¬ 
fornia, as high up as to the 65th degree. They were, however, unable to proceed 
higher than 57 degrees, and returned, after having taken the plans of different lmall 
havens on the coaft, fuch as Los Remedies, de Los Doleres, &c. Don Antonio Mo- 
relle, who afterwards obtained, poflibly on too flight grounds, the title of the Spanifh 
Cook, was on this voyage pilot to the veffel commanded by Don Juan de Agala. 

He Vince, at his individual expence, has made feveral voyages, which, on account of 
the difficulties he had to encounter, obtained for him fome degree of reputation. He 
undertook more than once, in fpite of the monfoons which reigned at the time, different 
voyages from the Philippines to the weftern coaft of America$ and thus it was that in 
1780 and 1781 he arrived from Manilla at San Bias on board the Princefs. 

It was well known alfo that the Spaniards had touched before Cook at Otaheite, the 
difcovery of which belongs neither to our contemporaries, nor Commodore Wallis, 
nor even our Admiral Bouganville, whofe relations refpe&itig this ifland have taught us 
to fpeak of it with the tendereft emotion. It is to Quiros that we are indebted for the 
firft difcovery. It is feen in the fecond voyage of Captain Cook, that the Spaniards 
left two of their countrymen there j but we have as yet very few details of his expedi¬ 
tion, the work being yet in manufcript. 

There is yet a later voyage of theirs which has been publiflied. It is that which Don 
Antonio de Cordova made in the Santa Maria de Cabeza, in the years 1785 and 17S6. 
The anonymous author, who has given an account of it, under the title of, Relacion del 
ultimo Viage a! ejhicho de Magellanes in los anos 1785 1786, f and who appears to be 
well verled in nautical knowledge, has added to it a defcription of all anterior voyages, 
and extra&s from feveral valuable manufcripts which were not hitherto known *. 

* M, Fleurieu, in a work, meritorious in every point of view, publiihed in 1799 and 1800, entitled 
A Voyage round the World ly Captain Moreland, treats both the ancient and modern navigators of Spam 
■with fome feverity ;,but the Spaniih government,which principally deferves thefereproaches, in order todif- 
culpateitfelf and them, laying miftruft and jealoufy alidc, and imbibing the fame defires of propagating know¬ 
ledge with the other powers of Europe, will doubtlefs ere long permit them to be given to the world. 

3 m 2 Laftly, 
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Laflly, ill'll more recently, a naval officer of talents, M. de Malafpma, failed from 
Cadiz on a voyage round the world. His expedition was of the fame intent with that 
ofPeyroufe ; and as well as the unfortunate French circumnavigator, he departed fur- 
nifhed with proper inflruments for all kind of obfervations. On his return to Cadiz* 
he depofited his inanufcript in the hands of Father Gil, a learned monk, who while em¬ 
ployed in looking it over, and preparing it for the prefs, having in common with the 
captain, for a caufe but too well known, incurred the anger of the court and its advifers, 
was, together with him, put in prifon ; the work was fttfpended, and the fatisfaffion- 
which the learned in Europe promifed themfelves to enjoy was adjourned fine die 
How filly for fuch as are calculated to go round the world, to give the hiflory of the 
voyage, and enlighten mankind, to lofe their time in following court intrigues. 

This is the extent of what the Spaniards have latterly efFefted to increafe the extent 
of navigation. Their fiiips of war prefen t them other palms to gather. Let us fee 
what they have done, and what they are capable of, in this dangerous career. 

Charles III. found the navy in an imperfeft ftate, notwithHanding Ferdinand VI. had 
lefs negledted this than other branches of the adminiflration, and notwithftanding his 
minifter, the Marquis de la Enfenada, be efleemed its reftorer. It is divided into three- 
departments, thofe of Ferrol, Carthagena, and Cadiz. 

The firft prefents real inconveniencies, in the unhealthinefs of the climate, and the 
frequent rains which retard operations in the port, from which no veffel can fail but 
with one particular wind. This department were perhaps better at Vigo, for the nor¬ 
thern coal! of Spain, the climate of which is very healthy, the foil fertile, and the har- 
hour fafe and fpacious ; the change has more than once been in contemplation; but 
arfenals and magazines mull have been eftablillied at Vigo, where at prefent there is 
none ; the harbour, now an open road, muft have been fortified at a very confiderable 
expence ; and, laftly, its vicinity to Portugal, which has long been confidered as the 
natural enemy of Spain, for no other reafon, perhaps, than becaufe it is its nearefl neigh., 
hour, feemed a forbidding circumfiance. Thefe confiderations of ceconomy and po¬ 
licy have collefh'vely prevented the execution of this project. 

The department of Carthagena has many advantages over that of Ferrol. The fafety 
of its harbour is known to a proverb among feamen, who fay. There are but three good 
ports for veffeh, the month of Jane, that of "July, and the harbour of Carthagena. This 
fafety extends to the arfenals and dock-yards, which in a narrow and infulated fpace, 
may, if I may ufe the expreffion common with the Spaniards, be locked up by afinglf 
key. Carthagena is confequently the port at which the grcatefl number of fhips are 
built, caulked, and careened. It pofieffes befides an artificial dock, deferving of admi¬ 
ration, even after feeing the famous forme at Toulon. Charles III., in 1770, eftablifhed 
there a corps of engineers for the navy, under the direction of M. Gauthier, of whom 
1 fliall hereafter fpeak. 

The .department of Cadiz is, however, the mofl important of the three, from its fa¬ 
vourable fituation for the departure of fleets. As I mean to conduct my reader to Ca¬ 
diz, where I refided fome time, I fhall refer him to my account of it for the information. 
I have been able to col left relative to its port, dock-yards, and arfenals, which will 
ferve as a lupplement to what I fliall here fay of the Spanifli navy. 

It is officered much in the fame manner as that of France before the revolution. Ijl- 
ftead of vice-admirals, there are captains-general, who enjoy the fame honours as thofe 

% In 1 797 J was ex pc£ted til at the voyage ofMalafpina would fhortly be publifhecL The expectation 
has not been fatMed, which has given rife to an opinion that a different caufe to that fufpe&ed a&s as a 
prevent alive to its publication. 

Of 
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of the army. At prefent (182a) there are but two captains-genera! of the navy, the 
j Wffl: de Valdis, who has been minifter of this department for Fourteen years ; and Don 
Juan de Langara, whom we have before noticed ; but above them all, as well as above 
all the captains*general of the array, is one more highly privileged, for whom the rank 
of generaliffimo of the navy has been created, 1 allude to El Principe de la Paz. Immedi¬ 
ately after the captain-general, rank, as in France, the lientenants*general,.who were in 
j 788 feventeen in number. There were thirty in 1796, ten of which had been made 
the year before, at the conclufion of a war which had afforded but few occafions of dif- 
playing their courage and capacity. At prefent there are but eighteen. 

. We have lately had an opportunity of judging of the value of feveral of them j 
Admiral Mazaredo, for example, who for more than a year that he refided at Paris* 
charged with a million of importance on matters relative both to politics and naval af¬ 
fairs, and who at prefent (1802) is difplaying his activity in the department of Cadiz; 
where he refides. Admiral Gravina, who commanded the Spanifli fquadron during the 
time of its anchorage at Breft, and who fo juffly deferved the praife lavilhed upon him. 
by our admiral, for his conduct in the command of the auxiliary fquadron at Saint Do¬ 
mingo. Admiral San Domingo Grandellana, whofe zeal and capacity have advanced 
him to the miniltry of the navy. Admiral Don Juan Moreno , who, in fpite of the de¬ 
plorable accident which befel two of his fliips before Cadiz, did not yet forfeit the well- 
earned title given him by cur failors, the witneffes of his courage and his misfortune, of 
a brave and refyediable admiral. 

Befide them may be placed feveral admirals who in former wars had acquired diftin- 
guilhed reputation, and who have only needed opportunities to enhance it in the two 
laft. 

In this number are the Marquis de Socorro (formerly Don Francifco Solano ), known 
by that name for feveral voyages, in which he difplayed confidcrable nautical abilities ; 
and who had the command of the Spanilh fquadron, in 1783, which laid off the coaft 
of Terra Firma, and which was deftined to fecond us in the decifive attack of Jamaica 
in 1783, when a frigate brought us the news of peace; Don Francifco de Borja , at pre¬ 
fent captain-general of the department of Carthagena ; Don Felix de Texada , captain- 
general of that of Ferrol; Don Gabriel de Ariftezabei, &c. 

After the lieu tenants-general of the navy come the commodores, who were no more 
than fifteen in 178S ; they were raifed to the number of forty-four at the end of the 
war in 1795, and are now reduced to thirty-four. 

Among the commodores are many who do honour to’the Spanilh navy; fuch as - 
Don Francifco Munoz , known for his boldnefs ; Don Thomas Munoz, by his rare talents 
for hydraulic architecture; and Don Antonio Cordova , for misfortunes which his bravery 
but ill deferved.. 

The Spanifli navy has an intermediate rank between a commodore and a poll-captain*. 
which is that of brigadier; there were in 1788 forty-four of this defcription ; .at the ■ 
peace of 1795 fifty-five, thirty-two of which had been-promoted for fervice during the 
war. At prefent their number is forty, two. 

The number of captains 1111788 was only- forty-five; at prefent there are one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-three. 

By this comparifon.it is vifible, that whether war be fortunate or otherwife, it prefents 
the advantage of numerous promotions. But on an element fo perfidious as the fea, 
fuccefs does not always attend upon courage and Ikill; and fkill and courage yet deferve 
reward.' 
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One rule, to which there are very few exceptions, is, that to acquire rank in the 
navy, it is neceffary to have pafled through the Garde-marine. - This corps was efta- 
blifhed in 1717; it confifts of three companies, divided among the different departments, 
each containing ninety-two cadets, for whofe inftruSsion there is an academy, compofed 
of a director and eight profeffors. 

With thefe means of obtaining the theory of that difficult and perilous art, naviga¬ 
tion, with the facility which the vafl extent of the Spaniffi monarchy prefents of acquir¬ 
ing praftical knowledge, from frequent and diftant expeditions, malignity may find 
room to criticife with feverity the conduct of the officers of the Spaniffi navy; and we 
know that even in Spain this prerogative was freely ufed in the courfe of the American 
war. . 

It is not for me to form an opinion of thefe decifions, I leave that to our fea officers 
who in that war failed and fought by the fide of their allies, from 1779 to 1782 ; let 
them declare if fuch decifions were not frequently dictated by prejudice and injuftice. 
The war which Spain waged with us from April 1793 to the peace of Bafle in 1796, may 
make our opinions appear too fevere, from their officers being judged by enemies. Yet, 
if the bay of Rofas be excepted, whence a fmall fquadron, commanded by the intrepid 
Gravina, defended with great zeal the citadel of the fame name, and the little fort Bou~ 
ten , and the port of Toulon, which the combined fquadrons got pofleffion of, owing to 
treachery; where during this war did the Spaniffi navy ffiew itfelf to any advantage ? 
Its own nation groaned and bluffied for its inactivity. But we know that their irkfome 
fenfations were participated by the navy itfelf, which was prevented fltewing its value 
by the extreme circutnfpe&ion of the chief of its department; a wife and cautious man, 
better adapted to organize fleets during peace, than to fketch out plans for their active 
fervice in war; while in addition, happily for us, there exifted in the combined fleets 
that want of intelligence which was to be expefted between two nations, one of which 
haughty, although weak, is the leaf!: of all others difpofed to crouch before the capri- 
cioufnefs of arrogance ; two nations momentarily united by intereft, but which could 
but ill agree as to their object or plan of aftion. 

As foon as this unnatural union was aboliflied, to the great forrow of the one, and 
the complete fatisfa&ion of the other, the Spaniffi navy inftantly ffiewed itfelf difpofed to 
cancel the paft errors of its government; and if in the fucceeding war, in which ffie 
beheld as her enemies thofe who before had been her allies, it has failed of fignalizing 
itfelf as it wiflied, circum fiances alone were to blame. 

It is well known that a confiderable part of her navy having entered Breft, at the 
particular defire of our government, ffiared there the fame fate with our own, and was 
for a long time blockaded by fuperior force. But it cannot be forgotten, that other- 
wife, on every occafion which offered, the Spaniffi failors gave fatisfaclory proofs of 
conftancy and intrepidity. 

The Engliffi, in particular, trnift recollect, their long and fruitlefs blockade of Cadiz; 
the reception which they met with at the Canaries in 1797; before Ferrol in 1800; 
particularly their expedition againfl Cadiz in the month of Oftober in the fame year ; 
and, laflly, their vain attempt on the coaft; of Algefiras in the month of June 1801, where 
the glorious efforts of our failors were fo well feconded by>the forefight and valour of 
their allies; and, on our part, we foall not forget the manner in which they aflilled us 
recently, on our expedition to St, Domingo. 

At any rate, the moft fevere judges will agree, that there exifts much intelligence 
and theoretic knowledge in the Spanifli navy. Recent proofs have been afforded of 

this, 
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this, in the works contained in the depot for naval charts at Madrid ; and in works 
given to the world latterly by fome officers in the navy, truly learned in their profef- 
fion, although but young, Meffrs, Mendoza? Guliam? and the two brothers Cifcar. 

The officers of the navy are, with refpeft to military rewards, upon a footing with 
thofe of the army. T Vice-royalties, governments of provinces, or places in America, are 
mdifcriminately given to general officers of the army and thofe of the navy. But the 
fatter have, in the exerdfe of their profeffion, means of enriching themfeIves, which are 
looked upon as lawful in Spain, which they fomelimes abufe, and which render lefs 
neceffiiry the bounty of the King* This cupidity might be excufed in conquerors ; but 
what title does it deferve when, as is pretended, it has been the caufe of their failure of 
fuccefs ? 

The Tailors are claffed as in France, and divided among the three departments. The 
regifters of the ctaffes make the number of the whole amount to from 55 to 60,000. 
But a good fourth of this number muff be deducted for thofe unfit for fea fervice, and 
who caufe their names to be inferibed for no other purpofe th>ut to enjoy the privileges 
attached to the character of an inferibed failor* Let the department or Ferrol ferve tor 
a fpecimen, which furnifhed fcarcely 15,000 feamenout of 20,000 inferibed in the year 
1792* And even of this fmaller number, there are many on whom little reliance can be 
placed* The Catalans, for example, notwkhftanding they are good feamen, are very unfit 
for ffiips of war, from their being accuftomed to the luttin fails, with which they navigate 
to the Baltic, and even as far as Spaniffi America, and consequently are aukward on 
hoard of veffels differently rigged* They are moreover lofty, and rebellious, and pre* 
fer merchant (hips* on board of which they meet with better treatment, and receive 
larger pay. 

To rate the number of failors which Spain can furnifh higher than 36,000 to 40,000, 
would be an exaggeration. In 1790, when Spain was on the eve of a rupture with 
England, ffie found it difficult to equip 32 fail of the line ; ffie might, however, fend a 
much larger number to fea, provided ihe were able to man them. Let us now trace the 
progrefs of the Spaniffi navy from the beginning of the reign of Charles III. 

After the peace which followed the difaftrous war of 1761, Spain had no more than 
37 fail of the line, and about 30 frigates.. 

In 1770, ffie had 51 fail of ffiips, carrying from 112 to 58 guns; 22 frigates, 8 hor- 
cas, 9 xebecs, and 12 other fmall veffels; in all, 102 veffels of war. 

In 1774, ffie had 64 fail of the line, 8 of which were three*deckers, 26 frigates* 
9 xebecs, and 28 other fmall veffels; total 142. 

In 1778, ffie poffeffed 67 fail of the line, 32 frigates, befides fmaller veffels ; in all, 
163 ; and at the end of the war, notwithdanding her Ioffes, foe had nearly the fame 
number. 

At the end of 1792, upon her declaring war, ffie had 80 ffiips of the line, 6 of which 
tmferviceable, and 14111 very bad condition. At this epoch, then, ffie had 60 remaining 
to oppofe to Us. She loft: four ffiips in this war. In that which fucceeded with England, 
ffie had greater Ioffes to repair, and already her government is employed with great 
activity in this department. 

The complement of men on board Spaniffi veffels differs according to circumftances. 
Properly there ought to be ten men to each gun, yet veffels of 74 guns have fcarcely 
650. At the end of 1792 fome had no more than 5005 and the icarcity of good failors 
frequently obliges them to be content with 300 men for their veffels of two decks. 

But how comes it that Spain, in proportion to her population, has fo few failors ? Is 
it not becaufe the merchant fervice is the real nurfery for the navy ? And the commerce 
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©f Spain is rather of apaflive than active nature ; its interior navigation being reduced 
a'inofl: to nothing and its trading veffels to nearly the fame condition. 

A few years ago its merchant veffels amounted to between 4 and 500, of which Ca¬ 
talonia furnifiled three-fourths, and Bifcay almoft all the reft. What a difference be¬ 
tween this number and that of England, who with a population greater by no more than 
four or five millions, poffeffed before the war which has lately terminated 7000 merchant 
veffels; and with Holland, which with no more than a third part of her (objects, has 6,500 
veffels. However, within a few years the number of Spanifli traders has fenfibly increaf- 
ed ; a circumftance imputable to the eftablifliing a free commerce with America. 

To compenfate for her deficiency of failors to man her veffels of war, Spain has a ma¬ 
rine infantry, compofed of twelve battalions, each of fix companies which fliould form 
a corps of 12,384 men, divided among the three departments. But thefe battalions are 
far from -being complete. When I left Spain in 1793, the four battalions of Cartha- 
gena, for example, muftered no more than 2,300 men. 

Befides thefe there is a particular corps of artillery, divided into twenty brigades, 
which fliould confift of 3,320 men; but at the epoch above adverted to, it was but 
1,500 men ftrong for all the three departments. 

There is alfo a fociety of pilots, divided among the departments, with fchooJs of pi¬ 
lotage in each. 

In the reign of Ferdinand VI. the Spaniards adopted Englifh principles in building 
their fhips. Don Jorge Juan, one of the moil able naval officers as well in theory as in 
practice, had ftudied fhip-building from its true fource, and afterwards drew to Spain 
fome Englifh fhip-builders. When Charles 111. came from Naples to take poffeffion of 
the vacant throne, he found the building of the Spanifli fhips entrufted to individuals of 
A nation which had but too much power in the cabinet of his predeceffor, and which at 
that time was at war with France. An implacable enemy to England, ever fince the 
imperious leflon fhe gave him at Naples, and moreover religioully attached to the glory 
of his houfe, he was not tardy in joining us. In this war he became a victim to his af¬ 
fection for France. The Englifh took from him the Havannah, and twelve fhips of war 
which were in that port. This check given to the Spanifli navy was a new motive with 
the monarch to put it upon a refpeftable footing. lie renounced the Englifh manner 
of building, and requefted of the court of France a French fliip-builder. The Duke de 
Choifeul lent him M. Gautier, who,*although a young man, had already given proofs 
of great taleuts in his profeffion. This ftranger was looked upon while afting for the 
navy, asM.Maritz had been while employed on the artillery. Spirit of party, national 
.prejudices, and more efpecially the jealoufy of fome individuals, created him, as they 
had done M. Maritz, fuch difficulties as almoft fuppreffed his zeal. The Marquis d'Of- 
fun, then anibaffador from France, fupported him in his experiments, and enabled him 

triumph ovei his enemies. He began his labours, and dilplayed m theni equal acti¬ 
vity and intelligence. His firfl: efforts, however, were not followed by complete fuccefs. 
The form of the veffels of every rate which he conftruCted enabled them to fail with a 
velocity until then unknown to the Spaniards; but they were found not to have dif¬ 
fident room for the management of the guns, which made it very difficult to fight them 
in bad weather. He has fince improved his method to fuch a degree as to leave but 
little to defrre in that refpeft. A great part of the Spanifh veflels employed in the late 
war were built by M. Gautier; and feveral of them excited the admiration of both 
French and Englifh feamen. The Conception, built according to his plan, was judged 
by intelligent perfons of both thefe nations, to be the fineft veffel in Europe. But while 
we do jultice to the lhape and folidity of the Spanifh fhips, it mult be admitted that all 
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Teamen exclaim with reafon againft their heavinefs of failing. This I have been told was 
owing to their manner of rigging and bad {towage* which appears probable* fince thofe 
taken in 1780 by Admiral Rodney from M. de Langara, acquired under the manage¬ 
ment of the Englifh, a celerity of which they were deemed incapable. 

Gautier is not the foie author of the change. He has formed artifts who {hare that 
merit with him ; and Spam has national fliip-budders* who, without his aid, have improved 
their art, and will render his lofs Ids fenfible to the Spaniffi navy. The difpleafure of the 
mini tier Caftijon, formerly his friend, had for fome years condemned M. Gautier to in¬ 
activity ; and the court of France took this occafion to reclaim from her ally a fubjeft 
who feemed to have become ufelefs. The King of Spain reftored M. Gautier to his 
country, continuing the falary he enjoyed in the Spanifii navy. But with the reftridtion 
that he fhould again dedicate his talents to the fervice of Spain, if hereafter need fiiould 
require them. The revolution robbed him of this income. Gautier for all revenge 
furthered it to the extent of his power, and was nigh perifhing in mid ft of its {forms* 
A fort of juftice was done him by placing him in office, but in a fituation lefs brilliant 
than that which his talents and his facrifices might juftly claim *. 

Since he left Spain I have been witnefs to the regret which his departure occafioned, 
even in thofe who had oppofed or were hurt at his luccefs, which proves that with this 
nation, truly loyal and generous, juftice ftill gets the better of her prejudice againft 
foreigners. 

My own experience has proved to me that this is exaggerated, or at leaft that it deferves 
excufe. What nation, in the fame circumftances as Spain, would not have {hewn more of 
this odious fentiment ? Can it be fuppofed when Louis XIV. penfioned learned foreigners; 
when he fought beyond his frontiers for renowned artifts or fkilful manufacturers, that he 
did not excite againft them the hatred of the French, who imagined that they had a greater 
right to his bounty ; or that their indignation did not manifest itfelf at the contempt fliewn 
their talents by a preference to foreign induftry ? In the retinue of the French prince, 
coming to receive his crown, appears a crowd of foreigners, who fill all the avenues to 
the throne; French favourites f, French valets de chambres f, and French confeffors§* 
The princefs Des Urfins and the French ambafiadors reign by turn in the cabinet* A 
Frenchman repairs to Spain to reform their finances [|; and French generals are placed 
at the head of their armies Shortly after an Italian ecclefiaftic**, invited by the fe- 

# He died at Pans m iSoo, in a ftatc of mediocrity approach mg want. Had he remained in Spain 
lie would have finifhed[Uis days in cafe; for there old fervanrs- are never negle&ed* although their feiTices be 
110 longer needed, nov £ven where they have reafon to be diffatisfied with them. 

The Marquis de Louville. 

£ Altnod all the valets of Philip V, were French. During my hrII refideuce at Madrid I was acquainted 
with two (Toufiaint and Amand) who towards the clofe of his life enjoyed great credit, and in whofe anna 
he died. They were ftill alive when I left Spain in 1785. Thus by an uncommon deftiny they furvived 
for forty years that favor which they enjoyed to no other end than to do all the good within their power, 
particularly to their countrymen. Philip notwithHanding the leffonshe received from his grandfather, 
never ceafed looking upon himfelf to be a Frenchman. I was told an anecdote by one of his valcts'which 
he had frequently repeated to them, and which at once fixe wed his good nature and attachment to his country. 
The return of the infanta* deligncd for Lou is XV., excited vexation at the court of Spain which bordered 
on rage. On the fir ft news of it. Queen Ifabella, mote irritated than any one* launched out into injurious 
language againft the French, and obtained from her too eafy fpoufe an order for all Frenchmen v&tjmui 
option to be ban 1 filed from Spain, The order was juft /igned when Philip V. calls for his valets, makes them 
open his wardrobes and get ready bis trunks, Ih the interval the Queen comes in and afks the motive of 
thefe preparations. Do you mi hifift* faid Philip ingenuously, that every Frenchman Jlmdd leave Spam. / am a 
Frenchman, and am packing up for my journey* The Queen fmiled, and the order was revoked, 

§ Le Foil D’Aubenton, * |j M. Orry, 

The Marflial de Tefte, ike Duke of Berwick* and the Duke of Vendome, 

** The abbe Albert}?!. 
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cond wife of Philip V., (hakes the very pillars of the monarchy, by (he agitation which his 
turbulent character excites in Europe ; nor does his difgrace, the proper puniihment of 
his tumultuous ad mini drat ion, till after a long time redore the Spaniards to their former 
(late- A Dutchman*, ftill more extravagant, gains the favour of the monarch, feizes 
in one year on every dignity and every favour, and foon afterwards efcapes loaded with 
the curies of the people, carrying from Spain nothing but the digma of a date crimi¬ 
nal Under the iucceeding monarch two foreign nations! reign by fide the throne: 
an Irifli rainifter J raids himfelf by that intrigue, of which the court was the theatre, 
but by the eafmefs of his yoke, his being a foreigner is overlooked, and he preferves 
his influence under the new fovereign, who quits the throne of Naples for that of Spain. 
One of the Italians §, who accompanies the monarch, foon prefides over the depart¬ 
ment of finances; and a few years afterwards another Italian minider (J fucceeds M. 
Wall. The difeiplineof the infantry is reformed by an Irifliman^f, whild two French¬ 
men improve **, one the artillery, the otherff the building of fliips. At London, 
Stockholm, Paris, Vienna, and Venice, the Spanilh fovereign is reprefen ted by 
foreigners ||. Strangers edablifli manufactures and prefide over the condruclion of 
great roads and canals [||, direct fieges «j^[, command armies * # *,caufe plans of finance 
to be adopted fff, and offer money to government upon the mod advantageous terms Jjj. 
In commercial places thefe are dill the perfons who fupplant the Spaniards by their acti¬ 
vity and fuccefs. At Barcelona, Valencia, Cadiz, Bilboa, and other great trading cities, 
the riched merchants are foreigners. I have frequently heard the hatred they infpire in 
Spain declaimed againd. I confefs, that if any thing has furprized me, it is thequiet- 
nefs with which the Spaniards tolerate them in their country, and the kind difpofition 
they have towards them, provided it be not damped by their haughty manners and in- 
fulting behaviour: and Qiould fome of the natives look upon them with an eye of envy, 
or be* offended at the' concourfe of fortunate drangers, whofe fuccefs of every kind 
feems inceffantly to upbraid the Spaniards with idlenefs and ignorance; would nor this 
be excufable by that attachment to national glory fo natural and praile-worthy, and 
which fo judly deferves the title of patriotifm? 

However fince the end of the lad reign, Spaniards exclufively have filled all thofe 
fituations occupied before by drangers. The dominion of Frenchmen, Irifhtnen, and 
particularly of Italians, which was ufed to be tolerated with the lead patience by the 
Spaniards, is drawing to its clofe; and if the viceroyalty of Mexico, given to the Nea¬ 
politan Marquis Branciforte, brother in law to the Prince of the Peace, be excepted, 
and which in two years afterwards was taken from him to be given to a Spaniard \ the 
pod of grand mader of the Queen’s houfehold, occupied by a Neapolitan in difgrace 
at his own court, with a lieutenancy general held by a man, an Italian by the father’s 
fide, a Fleming by the mother’s, the Prince of Cadel Franco who commanded the army 

* Rrpperda 

f The EngUfh and the Italians ^ the former by M, Keen, their ambaffador ; the latter by the muflclan* 
Farinelli, 

J M. Wall. § The Marquis of Squilace. | The Marquis Grimaldi. 

^ M- O'Reilly. M. Maretz, tt 'VJ. G an tier. 

The Prince Maflferano, the Count de Lacy, the Marquis of Grimaldi, before he became mlnifter; 
the Count de Mahoni, the Marquis de Squilace after his retreat from the mlmftry 

At Valencia, Barcelona, Talaverna, Madrid, &c< |||} M. le Maur. 

The fame M. le Maur at MahGn j M. d , Arcon at Gibraltar. 

The Duke de Gallon at Mahon, and at the camp of St, Roche ; the Prince of NafTau on the float¬ 
ing batteries, &c. See. 

iff M* Cabarrus, %tt The principal French commercial houfes eftabiifhed at Madrid. 
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which Spain oppofed to us on the fide of Bifcay, and fome general officers, or com¬ 
manders of corps, Spaniards are in poffeffion of the principal favor of all the offices 
of adminiftration and all diplomatic appointments*. This is an additional pretext 
wrefted from difaffeclion which in every country has owed its origin chiefly to fimilar 
circuinftances. How many the governments which have been overturned or endan¬ 
gered through the dominion of foreigners, which dominion if it be any where tolerated 
mull indeed be mild. In France there has been a Medicis, Concini, Mazarin, and Law; 
in Flanders a Duke of Alba; in Switzerland a Gefler; in Portugal, when for a ffiort 
time incorporated with Spain, the agents of that power; Spain itfelf has had an Albe- 
roni, a Ripperda, a Squiliaci. Sovereigns are moll inclined in fact to give full confidence 
to thole who owe their all to them, who have no other country than their court; no 
property but their favour. Do they rightly calculate their interefts ? Do they not ra¬ 
ther thus invite the dangers they would Ihun ? More prudent fovereigns have lefs mil- 
trull ; and fmee they mufl have fubjeas, deem it bell to attach them by affection. 
This is the only Machiavelifm which fuch permit themfelves, and which moft willingly 
phiiofcphy allots; this is the only true means in Ihort to fecure the permanency of their 

power. ... . 

With this they may manage without foreign favourites; inefficient ramparts agamft 
the fury of the populace, objefts almoft always odious, they are more adapted to pro¬ 
voke than to calm a tumult. In the infurre&ion of 1775, did the Walloon Guards 
proteft Charles III. front the fltame of flying precipitately from the capital ? Were the 
Swifs guards able to fave Louis XVI. ? 

But, let us refume what remains to be faid refpefting the Spanifli navy. 

The three divifions in Europe of the navy of Spain, are not the only places where 
fhips of war are built. There are dock yards at the Havattnah; and a fund of feven 
hundred thoufand plaftres was fome time fince eflablifited to carry on the works. Ac 
this ltation veffels are built at a more moderate colt alfo than in Europe. 

Spain and her colonies might furnilh her navy with all the ffiip-timber neceffary for 
that fervice. In 1785 perfons, competent to determine, were of opinion that her navy, 
by means of her colonies alone, might be augmented fifty fail, and at the fame time, 
receive from it materials for the maintenance of the remainder. The refources which 
it poflefles in Europe are as follow. 

Andalufia, which formerly produced the bell white oak, is now exhaufted. Its forefls 
yield not a fufficiency even lor the repairs neceflary in the department of Cadiz; the 
wood which they require for that purpofe being brought thence from Italy, and fome- 
times cedar from the Havannah. 

The department of Carthagena has no oak within its reach. The near eft to it are 
the forefls of white oak in Catalonia. 

The department of Ferrol is fupplied from the mountains of Burgos, Navarre and 
the Afturias. But the forefls of the former are greatly thinned. The two latter 
countries are well wooded, but the oak is of a bad quality. 

This fcarcity of wood in the metropolitan country, is principally owing to the thought- 
lefs condud of government, who about the year 1756, before roads had been made lor 
the tranfport of them, caufed trees to be felled fufficient for the conftrudion of 122 
fhips of the line. No more could be brought to fervice at the time than was enough 

# The Prince of Caftel Franco before mentioned mufl be excepted, who has lately been deputed ambaf- 
fador to Vienna ; and the Marquis de la Cmia, a Neapolitan, nephew of the Marquis of BrancifortCj who 
after reading at the court of Sweden is at prtfent an envoy at Parma, 
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for 50 veffets; part of the remainder, through neglect, rotted where they were fallen, 
and the remainder were ftolen. 

On the other hand, the colonies poffefs great rcfources Cuba ftill contains a number 
of cedars in its interior, notwithftanding many people, judging from its coaft, efteem 
it exhaufted. Near the coaft of Curaana, as well as there, grows plenty of wood fit for 
fliip building. In 1776 it was in contemplation to fell fome of the trees. The death 
of the minifter of the navy, the Bailly d 5 Arriaga, caufed the project to fail. How 
much are thofe governments to be pitied whofe uf'eful enterprises depend on the life 
of a fingle man. 

Spain' however lies Hill at the mercy of the powers of the north for her fupply of 
mails. According to the account which the bank of St. Charles gave to the public in 
1788, it appears that, from the firft of December 1784 to the fir ft of December 1785, 
upwards of eight millions and a half of rials were paid for mails alone. 

Spain is ftill obliged to employ Dutch veflels. But fhe will be able to do without 
them, if the direft commerce flie has for fome years carried on in the Baltic continues 
to profper. 

She is ftill nearer to do without depending for her fupply of hemp on foreign coun¬ 
tries. For a long time the North fupplied her with all that her navy required} latterly 
Ihe has received a quantity furniflied by Navarre, Arragon, and particularly by Gre¬ 
nada ; fo that almoft: all the navy is fitted out with Spanifli hemp; the department of 
Carthagena alone importing moftly from Italy that of which its cables are made. Our 
feamen, as well in the American war as in the courfe of the prefentyear (1V02), during 
their confinement at Cadiz, had fufficient means afforded them of appreciating the good- 
nefs of its quality. 

Doubtlefs Spain has yet much to do towards perfecting her navy, but what advance 
towards it has fhe not made within this century! Under Philip IV. fhe purebafed 
from the Dutch, veflels ready built, and the cordage neceffary for her fleets and gal¬ 
leons ; from the French her fail-cloths; copper from the Germans ; tin and lead for 
the fervice of the artillery from the Englifh; and galleys from fhe Genoefe. She fuf- 
fered her timber to rot upon the ground, and neglefted the culture of hemp.. Atten¬ 
tive to her mines of Mexico and Peru, which promoted her deterioration, fhe neglected 
her mines at home, whence fhe might have drawn her means of defence. The evil be¬ 
came ftill greater under the reign of Charles II. Spain was then like himfelf feeble and 
languifhing. When her fituation at this period isconfidered, one is furprifed at the dif¬ 
ferent ftate to which fhe has been railed by three fucceeding fovereigns. Charles V,, who 
left it in fuch full profperity, would not know it for the fame now, it is true; but his- 
imbecile, bis laft defeendant would ftill lefs recoil eft it again. 

She at leaf! poffeffes a navy which places heron a level with the different maritime- 
powers. In the abfence of war in Europe, her continual quarrels with the Barbary 
powers afford her frequent opportunities of exercifing her failors. But in thefe fhort 
and paltry wars, it is different for her officers to acquire any reputation. 'Barcelo, who 
from owner of a bark attained the higheft polls in the navy, is almoft the only one 
who has acquired any great reputation for thefe expeditions. 

Of thefe regencies two in particular continually employ part of the forces of Spain 
as well naval as military : I mean Algiers and Morocco. Their naval power, it is true, 
is not very tremendous, and were it not for the fupply of ammunition and naval flores 
afforded them by powers which poffefs a defire for commerce being refpefted, they would 
be almoft deftitute of the means of equipping their veffels. Among other importations, 
from different Hates they obtain from Marfeilles itfelf the timber for building their floops. 

Some- 
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Some years back the navy of the Emperor of Morocco was reduced to 22 or 23 
fliips good and indifferent, the largeft ot which mounted no more than 22 guns. But 
its army is relpeftable, at leaft as to number, fince every I'ubjeCt of 12 years of age and 
upwards is a foldier. With this army, badly difciplined, and not over courageous, the 
Emperor has feverally times unfuccefsfully attempted to carry the fort of Metille beiong- 
iniT to the Spaniards, and lituated at the eaftern extremity of his dominions. 

The Algerines are, or at leaft have been for a long time, an equally inveterate but 
much more formidable enemy. Five years ago they poffefled 5 la£Hes of fiom 24 to 
34 guns, 3 xebecs of ic, 18, and 20 guns, 4 demi-gallies, and 3 galliots. With this 
fores they were continually tormenting the Spaniards until 5 when the couit ot 
Madrid, lofmgall patience, and having concluded a peace with England, refolved upon 
attempting the deftruftion of this nett of pirates. She deftined for this expedition a 
part of the naval ftores and artillery intended for the projected attack, in union with us, 
upon Jamaica; which preparations were rendered ufelefs by the peace ot 1 y S3. Algiers 
was bombarded by Admiral Barcelo for eight fucceffive days. Nearly four hundred 
bouts were damaged; but the buildings belonging to government remained nearly un¬ 
injured. The attacking fquadron confuted of feventy fail, four of which were of the 
line, and fix frigates. Algiers loft one gun-boat only ; but this ufelefs expedition coft 
the Spaniards 400 men and r^oolb. of gunpowder. The Algerines had to oppofe 
them no more than 2 demi-gallies of 5 guns each, a felucca of 6, two xebecs of 4 
guns each, and 6 gun-boats carrying a 12 and a 24 pounder. 

The expedition of the fucceeding year under the directions of the fame Admiral Bar¬ 
celo was ftill more fraitlefs, notwithftanding three other powers, Portugal, Naples, and 
Malta, each joined with part of their forces againft the Algerines; the whole .arm ament 
con filled of 130 fail. The Algerines defended themfelves with 46 gun-boats, 4 bombs, 
three cariaffes armed, and three galliots. They loft three or four of their gun-boats, 
had 300 men wounded, but fatisfied the combined fleet, that a ftill greater force was 
requifite to overcome them : and that this nejl of thieves, if it merited the indignation 
of all commercial powers, did not at the fame time deferve their fcorn* 

In the interval between thefe two expeditions, the anger of the government had fo far 
cooled as to induce it to enter into negociations for peace, which, jealous of our con¬ 
nections with Algiers, flie took cfpeeial care to carry on without our knowledge- Ihe 
treaty failed, and the fecond expedition took place. The Spanifh minifter had refolved 
upon repeating this attack annually, until the regency of Algiers, haiiafled and ex- 
haufted, Ihould at length be obliged to crouch to Spain. lie howevei^fuftered hnnfelf,. 
at the reprefentations of the officers who had been engaged, to be diffuaded from this 
projeft; and negociations with Algiers were renewed through the means of the Count 
d’Enpilly ; they were followed up and concluded by M. de Mazaredo, who was fent 
to Algiers when the party undefxrous of peace law it about to be eftefted by a foreigner, 
and was inclined to ravifh that honour from his hands. The Spanifh negotiator fur- 
pafled the expectations of his party, and little was wanting of his falling into difgrace 
for his too rapid progrefs. That thefe different negociations were all carried on, unknown 
to us I will not prefume to fay, for that would have been difficlilt, but without any no¬ 
tice thereof to France. The t'panifli government was more than fufpicious that the 
trade of Marfeilles had furnilhed the Algerines with their principal fuccour, and-that 
not without the privity of the court of Verfailles. However^that may be, the gold of 
Spain made more impreffionon the barbarians, than what their bombs had done. Flo¬ 
rida Blanca, who fome months before had boaftingly ftated, and caufed to be printed in 
the Madrid gazette, that ** Spain would teach the other powers of Europe, by the ex?- 
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ample ihe would give, to (loop no longer to be their tributaries this minifler, follow¬ 
ing the common routine, thought that he rendered his country a ferviee in purchafing 
a peace of the regency of Algiers, at the price of 14 millions of rials.—Ah, M. dc Florida 
Blanca, you prefided over the Spanifh monarchy for fifteen years. Your adminiftra- 
tion was not deftitute either of fp lend or or good fortune; you had an attachment to 
your country, which was clofely allied to an hatred againft all others; you rendered it 
femes, if not with a profundity of underftanding, yet with loyalty and difintereftednefs ; 
the grandeur of your fenriments caufed the morofenefs and irafcibility of your temper 
to be overlooked ; you acquired a title to the efteem o f every one by the magnanimity 
with which you fupported difgrace, to which I myfelf have been witnefe, and which the 
caufc I ferved obliged me to approve; but you muft allow, that your conduct with refpect 
to Algiers was not among the wife or brilliant atchievements of your admimflration. 

Since the peace concluded in 1785, Spain has had other difputes with Algiers ; and, 
perceiving that the poffeffion of Oran and Mazalquivir, fituated on her (bores, would 
ever be an mexhaufiible fource of quarrel, that as well they were no ufeful property, 
and that their pofition favoured defertion among her troops; Oran as well having ex¬ 
perienced two fcourges at once, a fiege by the Bey of Mafcara, and an earthquake, 
which had reduced it to a heap of ruins; Spain, at length, towards the end of 1791, 
determined on renouncing them both in favour of the Dey of Algiers, reierving to her- 
felf feme commercial advantages. 

Thus did thefe famous con quells of Cardinal Ximenes fall again under the dominion 
of barbarians. On the 26th of February 1792, fix thoufand five hundred men, which 
formed almoft all the Spanifh population, evacuated Oran, marched round the bay, 
and proceeded to Malzaquivir, whence they embarked for Carthagena. Every thing 
was carried away in the fight of the Moors, who fhortiy after entered the place. Oran 
could never be defended but at a great expence, and was not of the flighted utility ; at 
lead four thoufand men were required to man its walls, and they were fcarce fufficient; 
there were four trenches in an amphitheatre, for the purpofe of guarding a fpring of 
water, without which the garrifon could not fubfiff, and which the Moors had fre¬ 
quently attempted to cut off from it. Under thefe circumftances, Spain fhew^ed her wif- 
dom in abandoning both the places : flie would have done well if, at the fame time, fhe 
had given up her other Rations on the coafi of Africa which nothing but vain glory can 
induce her to retain, and which are only burtbenfome to her. She maintains there, par¬ 
ticularly at Ceuta, feveral thoufands of galley Haves, called prejtdarios . Of thofe who 
drag their chains after them naked, and covered with rags, there are from four to five 
thoufand ; the relt who are not near fo numerous, enjoy a degree of liberty, and go in 
fearch of labour. Both receive alike a very trifling allowance for their fupport; and 
among this refufe of the human race are confounded together, to the difgrace of reafou 
and equity, affaffins, criminals of every description, fmugglers, deferters, and other un¬ 
fortunate beings, who expiate in this contagious fociety crimes of a much lefs heinous 
nature. 

The navy it is which brought on this digreflion refpefting the Barbary powers, and 
the prefidencies of Africa. It as well naturally leads to commerce; which cannot be 
maintained without it, and which feeds its proteftrefs. It fhall be the fubjeft of the fol¬ 
lowing chapter* 
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Chap. VI. — On the commerce of Spain in general.—Regulations refpefting corn. — Interior 
trade. — Goofing trade,'—Commerce in Europe. 


THE commerce of Spain lias more branches poffibly than that of any other country 
on the globe. It has immenfe regtoils to fupply ; poffeffes a great number, and a large 
quantity of territorial productions fit for diffant exportation, fome of which are much 
fought after, and feme cannot be difpenfed with. It afted a principal part at the time 
the Spanifli monarchy Alone in its fplendor, and foreign merchants entered deeply into 
the interior to exchange their merchandize for the produce and manufactures of the 
country. Under the fuccefles of Charles V. thefe golden days had flown, and Spain 
for a long time carried on no other than a paffive and difadvantageous trade. At pre- 
fent, notwith Ran ding her agriculture and manfuctures are far from being at their ze¬ 
nith, it may be iafely affirmed, that if flie had only herfelf to fupply with fuch merchan¬ 
dize aslhe ftands in need of, the value of her imports would certainly be at leaf! equalled 
by that of her exports: fo that the difadvantageous balance of trade againft her, in her 
commerce with Europe, is wholly occafioned by her American poffeflions, and the ne- 
ceffity flie lays under of obtaining from other ftates thofe articles which her own manu¬ 
factories do not fupply in greater abundance than what her home confumption requires; 
and fuch articles, natural or fabricated, as are not produced within herfelf, to anfwer the 
immenfe demand of her colonies. It is true this is compenfated by the produce of her 
mines, which furnifh her with means to anfwer the balance ; whence it mutt be evi¬ 
dent, that thefe colonies are not altogether fo burthenfome to Spain as fome are apt to 
imagine ; and the lefe fo, from their prefeating an incentive to agriculture and induftry, 
in the certainty which they afford of a confumption, and a ready market for the increafe 
of quantity, confequent upon enlarged exertions. 

Many readers will poffibly lock upon this aflertion as paradoxical. Fifty years ago 
it would have been erroneous. It is more than probable now that Spain appears to be 
awakened from her lethargy; and Hands as a fact with thofe who have made the ex¬ 
tent of her aflual refources their ftudy. 

In the firft place, Ihe pofleffes all the neceffaries of life in abundance. We have 
fpoken of her wools, and her cloths, which, although at prefent not brought to perfec¬ 
tion, are yet fufficient for clothing her population; and, when we treat of Valencia, 
we (hall fee what refources Ihe derives from her filk. Her brandies, rich wines, fruits, 
barilla, foda, and oils, form a eonfiderable branch of exportation from her eaflern and 
fouthern coafts. She makes all the common wines neceffary for the confumption of the 
kingdom ; and agriculture, if more encouraged, would furnifh corn fufficient for home 
confumption, leaving a lurplus for exportation. Notwithftand'vng the prefent backward 
ftateof the country, fome of the provinces, Andalufia and Old Ca(tile for example, 
produce more corn than they can cpnfume ; but the difficulty of inland carriage ren¬ 
ders this fertility ahnoft ufelefs to the reft of the kingdom. With few roads, not one 
navigable river, not one canal in full activity, carriage is neceffarily very expenfive, and 
very flow. It is well remembered at Madrid, even now, that about twenty-five years 
ago the capital, from fome neglect, being in want of bread, and a hidden fupply be¬ 
coming abfolutelyrequifite, the miniftry were obliged to employ 30,000 beafts of bur¬ 
then, in order 10 feeure a receipt of 2500 fanegas * per day.. Spain is therefore at 
times dependant upon foreigners for a fupply of provifions, even when fome of its dif- 


# Five fanegas make a quarter of wheat# 
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trifts enjoy a fuperfluity. But, notwithHanding the cry of fcarcity, Hie never needs 
more than a thirtieth part above her produce. Of this I fubjoin a proof. 

Her whole confumption may be computed at 60,000,000 fanegas; at leaft the fol¬ 
lowing calculation will make this computation plaufible. 

Sixty million fanegas; if the faoegabeefteemed to weigh golbs., will give 5,400,000,000 
pounds of wheat, which, divided by the population 10,500,000, wall give for each in¬ 
dividual 52clbs. nearly, or lefs than a pound and a half per day. This ftatement may 
"be confidtred as not affording a fuffictency, by nations which, like the French, reckon 
that each individual will confume two pounds of bread per day, but a different opinion 
will be formed, if it be confidered that, firft, the fanega rnofl frequently weighs more 
than golbs.; fecondly, that the population is fcarcely ten and a half millions; thirdly, 
that maize is ufed both mixed with wheat and by itfelf in many parts of Spain; 
and, fourthly, that Spaniards are not near fo voracious as the French of the article 
of bread; fo that the confumption of the country will be rather overrated than other- 
wife at 60,000,000 of fanegas. 

On the other hand, the forty fliip loads at molt which fhe imports can yield no more 
than 2,coo,000 of fanegas; yet this quantity is iufficient for her momentary neceflities, 
which a falfe panic has exaggerated. Hence Spain, were fhe left entirely to herfelf, 
could not experience a famine. What nation could not upon emergency, without any 
great effort, diminifii her cominon*confumption a thirtieth part ? After what occurred 
in France in 1794 and 1795 this cannot be doubted. 

Never thelefs, upon the moll flight appearance of dearth in Spain as well as in other 
countries, no other remedy is thought of than a prohibition of exportation; a meal me 
at leaft ul'elefs, and frequently difattrous, on account of its depriving fertile provinces of 
a certain market, which ought rather to meet with encouragement to induce them to 
combat i’uccefsfully the obftacles refulting from peculiar pofition. 

There is yet no permanent law refpetting the commerce of grain. Up to the reign 
of Char'es III. its exportation was almoft uninterruptedly prohibited, and its price was 
.eflablifhed at a fixed rate. The inconvenience of this reftri&ion was at length difeovered, 
and M. de Campomanes, who was then fifeal of the Council of Caflile, caufed it to be 
abrogated. In 17651! was eflablifhed by a royal mandate, that the interior commerce 
of grain fhould be abfolutely free; that it fliould be permitted to ffore it in public maga¬ 
zines, whence, to fupply prefling neceflities, it might betaken at the current price; that 
leave fhould be granted to take grain from the magazines, when, after three fucceflive 
markets, it fhould have continued at a certain price; that corn from abroad might be 
introduced and ftored in magazines within the country as far as fix leagues from the 
lea, &c. This regulation fhortly after experienced fome modifications. The exportation 
of grain was even entirely prohibited in 1769 ; but the regulation of 1765 was wholly 
1 e- eflablifhed in 1783. 

Thefe variations mull naturally tend to increafe the timidity and indolence of cultiva¬ 
tors. To encourage them to derive all poflible advantages from their lands, a more 
permanent law is neceflary, one better obferved. For that which permits exportation 
is inceflantly eluded by the caprice or avarice of the alcaldes and governors of the fron¬ 
tiers'; and when nothing prevents its application there are Hill many formalities to go 
through before the exportation can take place. Exportation is therefore rare, and 
carried on but to a trifling degree in the manner authorized by the law. The flownefs 
and ex pence of carriage in Spain, is an infurmoun table obflacle to the fmuggling of that 
quantity of corn from the kingdom which is fuppofed to leave it illegally. On the other 
hand, it is well afeertained, that grain finds its way into Spain by different channels; Gal- 
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Hc;a and Afturia frequently receive corn from abroad , although the people there con- 
fume a great deal of maize; Bifcay takes feme from the province of Alava, from Na¬ 
varre and Arragon, and fometimes from foreign narions, by the way of St. Sebaftian ; 
all the eaftern coaft of Spain is in continual want of fupply ; the kingdom of Valencia 
receives it from abroad, when La Mancha, in which com aki¥>ft con Handy abounds, 
cannot furaifh it with a fufficient quantity; and, laftly, Andalufia, notwithftanding its 
fertility, receives grain from other countries by means of its ports of Cadiz and Malaga ** 
The exportation of grain cannot take place with advantage, except by the frontiers of 
Portugal, This kingdom feldom reaps enough for its own confumption, and the neigh¬ 
bouring Spanifb provinces have frequently a fuperabundance. 

There is no confiderable excefs of corn in any province of Spain, except in Old 
Caftile, and this is fent to St, Andero and feme neighbouring ports in Gallicia, Afturia, 
Andalufia, and even to France, as happened in 1782 and x 7S3* However exportation 
is greatly in oppofition from the rooted prejudices of Old Caftile, which however ought 
not to weigh againft experience ; fmee the regulation of 1765 was juftified by an in- 
creafe of almoft a third in the produce. 

About the fame time, a meafure was adopted for the encouragement of agriculture, 
by iuftituting the Pq/itos* Thefe are magazines of corn, eftabiiflied in upwards of five 
thoufand cities, towns, and villages in the kingdom, to infure fubfiftence to the people 
againft all accidents, and to prevent the alarms which in thefe delicate matters are often 
equivalent to real evils. When it is intended to eftnblifli one of thefe pofitos in any place, 
the municipal corps (ayuntamiento) obliges every inhabitant who has a field, either in 
fee or at a quit-rent, to contribute thereto a certain number of fanegas* The year fol¬ 
lowing the inhabitant takes back what he has furnifhed, and fubftitutes for it fomewhat 
more ; and thus in the following years, until the whole of the different incrcafed quan¬ 
tities depofited, which are called crcces , has fufficiently filled the magazine. But this 
period is retarded at the will of avarice, and there are few pofitos in Spain, the manage¬ 
ment of which does not enrich the adminiftrators at the expence of the poorer clafles of 
the people. However, for feme years back great -pains have been taken £0 remedy thefe 
abufes, and eftablifli the pofitos according to their original deftination, that they may 
tend to the encouragement of cultivators, and, if poffible, a part of the incre'afe be ap¬ 
plied to the aftiftance of thofe who may be in want of grain for fowing their lands f* 
Be Tides thefe public magazines there are die magazines of corn eftabiiflied in feveral 
places, by charitable individuals, for furnifhing poor hufbandmen with the means of 
fowing their lands. There are likewife at Valencia and Malaga other beneficent eftab- 
lifliments whofe object is the encouragement of agriculture* Thefe are named erarm* 
and confift of funds deftined to make advances in money to labourers, for a year only, 
Thefe funds were taken from the produce of the fpolios y vacantes J. 

But all thefe aids, all thefe palliatives, which rather demonftrate goodwill that! intelli¬ 
gence, are infufEcient for the vivificadon of agriculture. Its languor is the refuit of a ra- 

* Valencia imports tlic grain requifite for its eonfumption moftly from Italy and Barbary* What it re¬ 
ceives from La Mancha is at a higher price, on account of there being no other mode of tranfporting it 
but by mules; in peace it is not fo dear as in war, on account of the muleteers referring more to Valencia 
for fak cod, which is an almoil indifpcnfible aliment in their country ; in wartime they have no back car¬ 
riage ; add to tliis, it frequently happens that the harvells in La Mancha fail from droughts, on this ac¬ 
count Valencia has no Cafe dependence on this country for its reply: 

f This rcfource of poor farmers was dried up during the Ja/l war; the King having feized upon the 
prfiibs to pvovihon the army, promiflug reiteration at a more propitious period of this fpoliation, to which 
he was di iven by circunitlauees. 

% But they are particularly of late very badly managed. 
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cYcal evil, which will not be exterminated even when aH the modes of facilitating com¬ 
munication Hull become eftablifhed. In Spain, individual properties are too confider- 
able, the country too little peopled, and a number of circum fiances tend to clifcourage 
the cultivators. The mention of one will be fufficient. The privileges of the mcfta % 
which extend to the proprietor whofe fheep are fed on his own grounds, obliges him to 
leave his fields open in all feafons j fo that from the inftant the grain is fa wed to the 
period of his Towing again, his lands belong lefs to himfelf than to the public *. 

Were agriculture more encouraged, what a lburce of wealth would it not be for 
Spain ! Nothing can furpafs the natural fertility of many of its provinces. Its grain is 
of the fineft quality- Wheat is reaped among them which, palling through the mill, 
lofes no more than 5 per cent, by converfion into flour, while northern wheats lofe 
15 per cent. Hence arifes a notable difference in the eftimation and price of the two 
deferiptions of wheat. The wheats of Andalufia have been known to fetch double the 
price at Seville which foreign wheats have been fold for at Cadiz. 

Waiting until government (hall give life to the interior of Spain by effablilhing roads 
and canals, its commerce chiefly confiffs iu wine and oil, which are carried in leathern 
bottles by mules or affes from one province to another ; in grain, of which, in like man¬ 
ner by the aid of beaffs of burden, the fuperfluky of one diffricl is transferred to an¬ 
other; and particularly in wool fent from the fheepTolds and wafhing-places of the two 
Caftfles to the ports of the northern coaft. Materials for the manufactories and mer¬ 
chandize which pafs from the ports or frontiers into the interior parts of the kingdom, 
are tranfported thither by the fame expenfive conveyance. 

Spain is not much farther advanced in the coaftmg trade. Excepting the veffels of 
Catalonia and thofe of Bifcay, the carrying trade along the eoaft is alniott wholly in the 
hands of the French, Butch, and Englifh ; three nations which have the advantage of 
being more aflive, and who underftand how to navigate their veffels at a lefs expence 
and with fewer hands than the Spaniards* What has hitherto obliged Spain to employ 
a greater number of Tailors, is the ilate of perpetual war file is in againff the Moors of 
Barbary, which hasbefides the inconvenience of diminifhing the confidence in her flag; 
Its government has however recently felt the necefllty of obviating this principal obftacle 
to the pvofperity of her navigation in the Mediterranean Sea* 

But it is more particularly in foreign commerce that Spain a£ls but a paffive part. I 
fhall foon convince my readers of this by taking a view of the coafts. 

la the firft place, thofe of Catalonia are an exception. But few of the reproaches 
alledged againit the Spaniards are applicable to the Catalans* The port of Barcelona 
exports its filks, middling cloths, and cotonades, its indianas* wines, brandies, anct other 
productions ; and if we wifh to form an opinion of the part the Catalans take in this 
trade, we muff attend to the circumftance, that in 1682, of fix hundred and twenty-eight 
veffels which entered Barcelona, three hundred and feventeen belonged to Spain. It 
is true, filks from Lyons, ftockings from Nimes, feveral kinds of fluffs and cottons, in 
fplte of the prohibition, and particularly dried coi, an article for which Spain is yet tri¬ 
butary to the Englifh in the fumof 3*000,000 of piaftres annually, pafs into Catalonia 
by the fame port. 

* The impedimenta to agriculture are expo fed in a very luminous manner by Don Gafpard Mekpter de 
in a piece which forma part of the volume of Memoirs published by the Patriotic Society of 
Madrid in 1796. 1 be remedies are indicated therein, as well as the evils themfelves ; but the good wifhes 

of a citizen, equally eftimable for his zeal as his talents, trench upon the interefls of fo many as to afford no 
^iofpe£t of any fpeedy completion. 
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Remarkable fingularity in the hiftory of commerce ! that a Proteftant nation ftould 
furnift a Catholic kingdom with an article, which that nation only can prepare according 
to the tafte of the con Aimers, by fetching from their own coafts * the fait neceflary to 
core the lift taken upon the banks of Newfoundland, an ifland difcovered by the Spa¬ 
niards ; and as if this fpecies of fervinide were irrevocably decreed by iate, all the at¬ 
tempts hitherto made to lubflitute lift taken on the coads of Bifcay and Afluria refem- 
bling Englifh cod have been ineffectual j and have proved that laws, policy, and even 
intereft difappear before the caprices of tailef. 

The other ports of Catalonia are much in the fame htuation as that of Barcelona. 
Tarragona, and the neighbouring ports receive in addition iome articles oi neceflity,* and 
export dry fruits. Torfcofa export' or imports wheat, according as the barvefts of Ar- 
ragon and Catalonia are good or bad ; but the principal article of exportation from this 
port is poLafln 

A confiderable commerce is alfo carried on in the ports upon the coafl of Valencia, 
and chiefly with France. The French fond to Valencia linens, woollens, hardware, 
fpiceries, and grain, to almofl as great an amount as the wines, wool, dried fruits, pot- 
aft, and barilla, which they take from thence. They fetch from Gandia the wool ufed 
by the manufacturers of Languedoc and Elbeuf, and carry with them French cloths, 
ftlks, linens, hardware, &c. The Euglift alfo carry thither their cloths, and the Dutch 
ftip from thence the brandies of the country. Alicant has been, up to the prefent time, 
the moft commercial city in Spain, and its port that moft frequented by national bot¬ 
toms. Of nine hundred and fixty-one Chips which entered it in 1782, fix hundred were 
SpanUh, and moft of them Catalans The abundant production of its neighbourhood 
of wines, brandy, almonds, anifeed, cordage, fait, faffron, &c., with about five thoufan-d 
tons of barilla, of which four-fifths is exported by the French, and the remainder by the 
Englifh $ thefe produftions are exported to foreign countries from Alicant in greater 
abundance than from any other Spanift port. Its port, a large and fate roadfted but 
not deep, is a depot for all merchandize coming from Mediterranean ports defigned 
for Spain. 

Alicant fullered confiderably in the laft war with England j its port was little frequented 
unlefe by neutrals, who came to take in ladings of the produftions of the country. In 
enumerating the objects of exportation from this city, a fpecies of cochineal, known 
under the name of grmta 9 mud not be omitted* which is ufed with nearly the fame ad¬ 
vantage as that of America, although inferior. It is amafs of fmall colouring infects 
fufficiently refembling thofe of the real cochineal. They are colledted upon the oak 
tree (roble), which abounds in the neighbourhood of Bufibts near to Alicant, 

The fait which bears the name of this town is not properly fpeaking a production of 
its territory* It is collected from two ponds in the neighbourhood of each other, but 
which have no communication with the fea 5 they are called La Mata and Torn Veechia * 

* The frit with which the Englifh frit their cod is brought from St. Uhes and Abcar.t; whither their 
fhrps fometimes come in brilaft to Lad with frit, thence to prucced to Newfoundland, 

f The confumption of EngHOi cod was greatly diminilhfctt during the htft war, although neutral vefIVh 
brought quantities to Spain under the title of French cod ; the Baecalar of Norway has been fuMituted 
for Englifh cod in different parts of the kingdom, particularly at Barcelona, where it is preferred; but in 
rimoIVevery other part of Spain, although not fo good as the bacriar, there is a marked predikclion in fa¬ 
vour of English cod. 

I In the yenra immediately following this port was not frequented by hear fo many national (hips. The 
two Sail wars have every where fnfpendrd the activity of the Spanifh navy. But in one year as many 3$eight 
hundred Swedes had arrived there. The cuflom-houfe of Alicant is coufequeutly the moft productive one 
the monarchy can boaft. 

and 
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and are to be feen half way between Alicant and Carthagena. The fimple evaporation 
excited L>y a burning fun covers their lurface with a foam, which is gathered in the 
month of Augua during dry weather ; early rains, however, fometimes ruin the har- 
veft. The ponds of La Mata and Torre Veechia are two fourcesof fait almoR inex- 
Iiauftible, and fufficient of tliemfelves to fumifli the whole of Europe with that commo¬ 
dity. Their annual produce, which is from twenty to forty million pounds, is carried 
to Alicant, where the nations of the North come to fetch it, particularly the Englilh, to 
■whom it is abfolutely necefiary for fairing their fUh, and the Swedes, who annually im¬ 
port 30,000 calks of 3 cwt. each. 

1 he wines of Alicant are of different delcriptions. The principal and the only one 
much known out of Spain is a rich red wine, called Tent. Uefides this they have one, 
but of which very little is made, that is white and of rnufeadine flavour; and another 
called d’Aloque, a common wine, fome of which is exported to the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, to Cadiz and to Gibraltar. Their red fweet wines, which, when young, are of a 
very deep red colour, are fometimes imported into France for Bourdeaux, where they 
arc employed in giving body and colour to claret. 

Altnoft all the wines called Alicant are made in the neighbourhood of that town. 
r l he vineyards begin at about half a league from it, in a canton known by the name of 
Huerta de Alicant, which owes its furprifing fertility to a neighbouring pond, wbofe 
water ferves for its irrigation. This pond, which belongs to the King, is furrounded 
with a wall fixty feet high, and wide enough for three carriages to drive abreaft upon it, 
is a remnant of the labours of the Moors, who, in every part of Spain, left traces of 
their induftry. 

1o Carthagena the Englilh, Dutch, and Neapolitans carrry merchandize of all kinds, 
and return loaded with filk, wool, cordage, pot-afti, and barilla. 

Almeria is a fin all port, the principal commerce of which is in the hands of the 
French, whofe Ihips carry thither the productions of their manufactures, and return 
loaded with lead, pot-afh, &c. 

Wine and fruits are exported from Velez Malaga, and Marbella, moftly in foreign 
bottoms. 0 

Malaga has a very confiderable commerce, the advantage of which'is entirely in favour 
of Spain, but with little profit to its navigation. The Englilh, who are in pofleffion of 
the greater! part of the trade, carry thither woollens and great quantities of hardware * 
the Germans linen, the Dutch fpice, cutlery, laces, &c. Thefe nations, thofe of the 
Northland Italy, export to the amount of two millions and a half of piaftres in wines 
fruits, fumacb, pickled anchovies, oil, &c., and all they carry thither amounts only to 
about a million and a half. The Spaniards themfelves take fo [little intereff in the ffiip T 
ping, which a fimilar extent of commerce muft require, that in lygs, of the crowd of, 
vends which entered and failed from Malaga fcarcely fixty were national. 

Ccidi^j the commerce of which I {hail ipeak of at fome length in another place, is a 
linking proof of the inactivity of Spanifii navigation. Scarcely a tenth of the veffels 
which enter there belong to Spain, Latterly, however, the Spaniards have increafed in 
activity at this port more than any other of Spain. 

, 1 ; e ne |ghbounng little ports of St. Lucar and St. Mary are in miniature what Cadiz 
is at length. 

If we pafs from the coafts of Andalufia to the northern coaft of Spain, we fhall find 
the f rench, Englilh, and Dutch in pofTdlion of the trade from Vigo, FerroL and parti- 
cu.arly from Corunna, which moftly confifts in importation-; for the pilchards cattle 
and common linens, the only articles Gallicia has to fparc* ferve to pay the balance due 

to 
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to the neighbouring provinces. Corunna owes to the reign of Charles III. a triffng 
exportation trade, which it has to America by the packet-boats that fail every month 
for the Havannah, and every two months for Buenos- Ayres, Thefe were eighteen ia 
number, when the war of 1779 began. Several fell into the hands of the enemy, but 
were afterwards replaced. The conveyance of packets and paffengers is the principal 
object of their inftirution; but it oceafionally furnifhes the means of exportation to the 
productions of Gallida. 'They employ about a thoufand Tailors, and enliven the cir¬ 
cumjacent countries. At this inflant there is at Corunna for their periodical communi¬ 
cation five merchant frigates inftead of eight, which there were in 1796 ; one of three 
hundred and ninety tons, and four of a hundred and twenty; three brigantines and a 
corvette. It is as well aflifted by four veflels of from eighty to a hundred tons, and two > 
golettas from Porto Rico. - 

During the war which Spain waged againtl France in conjunction with the Englifh, 
file eft abli filed a provifional courier once a week for Falmouth, by which means file ob¬ 
tained a rapid communication with all the north. 

Upon the coaft of Afturias there are eighteen ports fcareely known to have a name, 
the trade of which is almoft exclufively in the hands of the Dutch, A little before the 
American war the Englifh and French, who had been driven from them for fome years, 
appeared there again with linens, woollens, and final! ware. Some veffels from the 
country however fail to France and England in fearch of what is neceffary to fupply the 
wants of the province $ and fmee the eftablilhment of a free commerce with America, 
the trade of Gijon, the moft important of thefe ports, begins to acquire fome activity. 

The country adjacent to the Afturias is called the Montanas de Burgos ; and is one 
of the diftriCts of Spain the moft unprovided with refources. Government, confidering 
this, permitted that diftrift to receive the neceflaries of life duty-free. The treafury 
was not long before it repented of the concefikm, under favour of which all forts of 
foreign merchandize being introduced by the ports of this coaft, admhiiftration has re¬ 
cently taken meafures to prevent future abufes. Hence afts of rigour, and even of 
malevolence have been put in practice againft foreigners, particularly the French, of all 
the people of Europe, that which before the rupture between the two powers feemed to. 
enjoy in refpeftof this trade the moft exclufive privileges. 

Saint Andero is the principal of thefe portsj it receives by about a hundred French 
veffels from their weftern ports, every thing which they can furnifh for its confumption* 
Thefe {hips return loaded with wool for the manufactures of France, and com for the 
other Spanifti provinces, and fome times for thofeof their own kingdom* The Englifh - 
export from Saint Andero the fame ankles, in exchange for cod, oil, fifti, &c. and em¬ 
ploy, in this commerce* about forty veffels. Some Dutch and Hamburgh veffels trade 
thither alfo. The eftablilhment of a free commerce has begun there to animate the na¬ 
tional navigation. The neighbouring ports, fuch as thofe of Suances , Camillas} and Sl 
V incent de la Barquera carry on a little coafting trade with the barks of the country*. * 
Santana} which has an excellent port, fends fome veffels loaded with cheftnuts to Hol¬ 
land, and a few cargoes of lemons to France. 

Their coaft, the trade of which, as we have feen, is almoft wholly in the hands of 
foreigners, joins that of Bifcay^ which carries on the moft aflive commerce in Spain 
after that of .Catalonia. 

The principal ports of Bifcay, Bilboa, the Pafiage, and St. Sebaftian,. are- much fre- ■ 
quented by the Englilh, French, and Dutch, who carry thither their manufactures, and 
return with iron, wool, and anchors. The Bifeayners, in their own ftiips, maintain a 
regular trade with different ports of Spain, as well, as with France, England, and Holland... 
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A few wrrds upon the trade of the Mediterranean iflands, which make a part of the 
crown of Arrtfgon, will complete this flight {ketch of the commerce of Spain* ^ 

The ifland of Majorca, the principal one of the three, although its population be no 
more than twenty-four thoufand four hundred fouls, produces wine, and fruit, oranges, 
almonds, and oif which are fenr to Spain, fonte brandies, taken by veffejs from the 
north, a little filk which goes to Catalonia, and coarfe wo-;ls fent to Sardinia and Italy, 
with inlaid work, for which the Majorcans are famous* It receives com from the French 
and Italian ports, cattle from thofeof Languedoc and Catalonia, and rice and filks front the 
coarts of the kingdom of Valencia, The Englifh, the Dutch, and particularly the French 
and Genoefe, carry to it all the other articles of which it has need. The people of Ma¬ 
jorca, like the inhabitants of mort iflands, have an inclination ami aptitude for naviga¬ 
tion. Their dock-yard is at Palma, which is their principal port; they fetch cocoa, 
fugar, iron, and planks from Marfeilles; and their xebecks go to Cadiz, where they 
take in cargoes* Their fpirit of adventure would greatly increafe were it not for their 
npprehenfion from the Barbary corfairs. It has received anew ftimulus, by theeftah- 
liftmientofa free trade to America, 

Minorca, unfruitful and almort without induftry, was furnifbed with every thing 
by foreign veflels, and particularly by thofe of France before it was conquered by 
Spain. I know not whether the change will be advantageous to the inhabitants with 
refpefl to their commerce or not, perhaps they would have been better pleafed if the 
treat of Amiens had left them fubjeft to their former fovereign, 

Iviza, the third of the iflands anciently called the Balearic, exports but little, and re¬ 
ceives its fupplies of neceffaries from Majorca and the coafts of Spain* Its principal 
riches confiit in fait, of which foreign fliips, particularly Swedilh, come thither to take 
in their cargoes* 

Thefe accounts are more than fufficient to prove that the commerce the Spaniards 
have with foreigners is but paflive* The extension of the free commerce with Spanifh 
America however has already had an effect, and will, no doubt, operate advantageoufly 
for their {hipping intereft, This will befufficiently explained in the following chapter. 

Chap. YU. — Of the trade between Spain and her colonies. — The ejlablifhmeni of a free 

commerce - — Administration of Galvez . 

AFTER the conqueft of Spanifli America, the court of Madrid confided the ad- 
minirtradon of that country to a permanent council, under the name of the Council of the 
Jndics , which ftili fubfifts, with nearly the fame laws and principles, that, according to 
circumfiances, were at firrt adopted. The Organization, which it efiablifhed for its rail 
pofiefiions forms no part of my fubjefl : I {hall fay no more of it than what will be ne- 
cefiary to give a proper knowledge of modern Spain, with refpe£t to her connexions 
with her colonies. 

The Council of the Indies is, like the Council of Cartile, compofed of feveral chambers, 
two of which are efpecially charged with iffairs of adminirt ration, and the third with the 
decifion of iawfuits. It has alfo its camera , which propefes to the King, by means of 
his mini ft er, fuch perfons as it judges proper to fill places in SpaniJh America, it is by 
this council alfo that the laws and regulations by which that country is governed are 
framed. This having been the permanent depofitory of the fundamental laws upon 
which its con dilution was at firrt erefted, it has been a con flan t enemy to all change. 

One of there laws confined the commerce of Spain with her colonies, to a (Ingle port: 
at firrt that of Seville; but when the Guadalquivir, which in the time of Gharks V v was 
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navigable up to this port, became inxcceffible to large veffels, the centre of the Spanifh 
American commerce was removed to Cadiz. The manner in which it was carried on 
is generally known. It will not be neceffary to repeat here what is known to every 
one, that at dated times a fleet failed to Mexico to furnifli a fupply of. fuch articles as it 
required, and bring back its produftions to Cadiz, while, at the fame time, galleons 
failed for Porto Bello. It will be fufficient to remark, that this method continued to be 
pradlifed until the war which begun in 1732, when regifter fbips were fubflituted for 
galleons, which no longer failed at any fixed time. But the fleet for Mexico, and the 
regifter {hips, continued to fail from Cadiz. _ ^ 

In the mean time, the coaft of Caracas received its fupply of merchandize from other 
ouarters. The care of fumifliing it was deputed by Philip V. to the company of Gui- 
pufcoa, which we have noticed before, and which enjoyed the advantage of ail exclufive 
privilege, without having received it in form. 

Bad adminiftration, which, while it enriched the agents, excited complaints from the 
fettlers at Caracas, cccafioned it to decline. The injury it received at the beginning of 
the American war, and which amounts in lofsto 1,500,000 piaftres, gave it the finifhmg 
ftroke; the company then felt the burthen too heavy to be fupported, and prayed the 
King to be difpenfbd from their obligation of maintaining, with little avail, certain guarda 
coftas, which were an annual expencc to them of 200,000 piaftres. This prayer was 
^ranted, and the company has preferred the fame means for carrying^ on trade with the 
Caracas that its competitors enjoy at prefent, but with fuperior facilities. 

The experiment made by Philip V. in favour of the fettlers of the Caracas was a ft.ep 
towards new attempts of the fame kind. In 1755 Ferdinand VI. permitted a company 
of merchants at Barcelona to fend out Ihips to St. Domingo, Porto Rico, and Marga- 
retta ; but the privilege was clogged with fo many reftrictions that the company made 
no ufe of it. 

In 176 -j, the dawn of a new day began to illumine Spanifh America. Already had 
certain intelligent perfons repeatedly reprefented to government the inconvenience of 
confining to a fingle port, and to periodical voyages, the whole commerce of tliefe ex- 
ten five colonies. But two unfavourable experiments, made at different periods, had 
made it timid. Under Charles V. there had been an attempt to eftablifh a free trade, but 
foon afterwards it was found neceffary to reftore the former reft riclioris. From 1748 
to 1754, regifter fhips had failed from different ports of Spain befides Cadiz ; and the 
numerous failures which followed in conftquence foon canfed the meafure to be aban¬ 
doned. Thefe objections were anfwered by obferving, that precautions and regulations 
better adapted to the time and the nature of the different expeditions, mu ft prevent the 
ruinous fpeculations of new adventurers; that Spanifh America,- better known by its 
wants than its refources, no longer prefen ted the fame rifks to merchants ; and that the 
old plan on one hand expofed the colonifts to all the hardfhips of monopoly, and on the 
other, left too great an opening to the {peculation of imuggiers. 

A tarif drawn up in 1720, feemed to have been calculated for-the advantage of thofe 
who pmfued this illicit trade. It loaded with export duties the prod u ft ions of the mo¬ 
ther country. It eftablifhed the ridiculous duty of Pabnco, which was received upon . 
the bales, not according to the quality of the merchandize, but in proportion to their 
dimenfions; a duty which rendered it impoflibfe to take any account of the quantity or 
quality of foreign ftuffs Ihipped for the colonies. In a v/ord, it preferibed a number of 
formalities perplexing to legal commerce; and fmuggHilg added to the advantage of 
eluding them, that of defrauding government of duties on exportation and importation 
to the amount of 70 per cent. The Fnglifli profiled by this fo much, that, according 
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10 calculations which I have reafcn lo believe exact, their contraband Lade produced 
them after the peace of i 763 twenty millions of piaftrcs per annum. 

At length the court of Spain opened its eyes; but frequently circumfpcft even to 
excels, and prudent even to tardinefs, it as yet was fatisfied with trying a new regime 
lbr a part of its colonies. By a decree of the 16th of Oftober 1783, feveral European 
jtorts were permitted to trade immediately with the Spani111 Caribbccs, and the provinces 
, ,f Campeaehy, St- Martha, and Rio dc la Hacha. The decree diminilhed the duties of 
the tarif of 172c, and difpenfed with many formalities. 

The Spaniards were not at firft eager to begin this new traffic ; the ifland of Cuba 
became the principal object of their timid adventures. Yet in 177° which, 

well cultivated, might fupply all Europe with fugar, did not furnifh enough for the 
confuinption of Spain. Merchants have fince become more enterprising. Govern¬ 
ment has given new encouragement to the trade with the Havannah, efpccially in facili¬ 
tating the importation of negroes, by a confidt-rable diminution of the duty on their 
importation. The company which had the exclufive privilege of furnifhing them, had 
almoft ruined itfelf in the undertaking ; but thefe new tnealures foon gave it the means 
of repairing its Ioffes. The ifland of Cuba began from that moment to profper vifibly. 
Before the year 1765, fcarcely fix ihips in a year arrived at its ports ; in 1778, ' ts coin * 
merce gave employment to upwards of two hundred, and its crops of fugar were more 
than fufficient to fupply the demands of Spain. 

At that time Galvez had enjoyed the poll of mini Her for the Indies fcarcely two years; 
he was of a ftern and defpotic character, but neither deficient of courage nor intelli¬ 
gence. He had travelled through a great part of Spanifli America, was acquainted with 
the dilpofmon, the willies, the neceflities, and the refources of its inhabitants. He 
thought this feafon fit for their liberation from the mo ft galling of their fetters, and for 
the extenfion to almoft all of them of the advantages of a free trade. 

By a decree of the ad of February i 778, this was extended to the province of Buenos 
Ayres, and the kingdoms of Chili and Peru ; and by another decree* on the 16th of 
Gftober following, to the vice-royalty of Santa Fe, and the province of Guatlinala. It 
therefore was now permitted to all Spanifh America, except Mexico, 

The laft decree admitted to a participation in a free trade the ports of Seville, Cadiz, 
Malaga, Almeria, Alicant, Carthagena, Tortofa, Barcelona, St- Andero, Gijon, Corun¬ 
na, Palma, in the iiland of Majorca, and St. Croix, in Tenerife. The Bifcayans alone, 
on account of their averfion to cuftom-houfcs, as we have before noticed, w ere exempted 
from a direct participation of thefe advantages*. 

The fame regulation extended this commerce to four-and-twenty ports in America* 
and favoured, by an abatement of the duties paid at others. Inch ports as required this 
allowance tocaufe them to be frequented. One of the principal objefts of its author, 
was to encourage the 'productions of the mother country. In confequence of which, fe¬ 
veral articles were exempted from duties for ten years from the date of the decree ; 
fuch as woollens, cotton, and linens of the manufacture of Spain, hats, fteel, glafs, 

With the fame view the regulation actually excluded many articles of foreign mer¬ 
chandize, fuch as cotton fluffs, haif-beaver hats, filk ftockings, and liquors of all kinds, 
fuch as wine, oil, brandy, and others, known in Spain by the appellation of caldou And 
further to excite the Spaniards to export to the Indies the produ£tions of their own 

* During the prefect war, the Prince of the Peace, by entirely changing the conflitution ofBifeay, and 
sflimilating it with that of the other ftaEes fubje£t to the crown* at leaft as tar as regards import and export 
dues, has obviated the motive which caufed the reftri£ticm to which the B%ay$ps were fuhjeikd. They at 
prefect (1807)* in common with the reft oi Spain* are allowed to traffic with the Spanifti colonies direct. 
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country, the regulation exempted from a third of the duty every veffel wholly laden 
with national merchandize ; and exempted entirely from duty, on being fhipped from 
America, a great quantity of the productions of the country ; fuch as cotton, fugar, 
cochineal, indigo, coffee," copper, jefiiits-barfc, and all productions, as Well of the Spa- 
nilh Indies as of the Philippines, which had hitherto not been brought to Europe; along 
lilt of benefits proinifed by the new world to the old, the enumeration and appreciation 
of which might perhaps decide the grand queflion, whether the difeovery of America 
has been molt beneficial or injurious to mankind. What compenfation (if there can be 
compeniation) for fome terrible prefents fhe has made us ! What number of different 
woods, minerals, fruits, and nutritive aliments! How many fdlutary balfams, fhrubs, 
flowers, and medicinal plants ! How many articles, in ihort, calculated to increafe our 
enjoyment, and leffen our ills, and coniequently to afford man that fiftall portion of 
happinefs of which he is fufceptible on earth ! Wherefore do they who poffefs thefe 
treai'ures retail them with a niggard hand; wherefore load them with forms and taxes ? 
as if fate had irrevocably decreed that evil fhould pour down in torrents, and good but 
drop by drop. 

The precious metals of America, which it might be difficult to clafs in either rank, 
made a feparate article in the regulation of 1778. Gold, on entering Spain, paid be¬ 
fore a duty of five per cent., and filver one of ten per cent. The new regulation fixed 
thefe duties at two and a half and five per cent. 

Certain articles of merchandize coming from the Indies are neceffary to the Spa- 
liiards, either for their confumption or for their manufactures. The exportation of 
thefe to foreign kingdoms is abfolutely prohibited by the regulation : the principal of 
this defeription are filver in ingots, gold in every form, fpun cotton, fhip timber, &c. 

America produces many other articles little known in Europe, and of which Spain 
ought to promote the exportation. And the regulation which exempts them from ex¬ 
port duties on leaving the Indies, extends the exemption to their exportation from 
Spain; fuch are certain woods, gums, plants, and drugs with which America abounds j 
and which, placed by nature at a diftance from the inhabitants of the old continent, 
ought long fince to have been rendered common in Europe. 

All thefe meafures would have been infufficient, if the court of Madrid had fuffered 
the numerous duties eflablifhed by the tarif of 1720 to remain. 

The new regulation abolifhes them all, and fubflitutes in their (lead a fingle duty, 
which is a certain part of their value. It .is accompanied by a tarif, in which the various 
articles of merchandize are efiimated ; iron by weight, cloths by meafure. Huffs by the 
piece, and other articles by the dozen. Thofe which cannot be thus valued, are taken 
at the current price of the manufactories whence they come, if they be Spanilh; or at 
the invoice price from the port in which they were fhipped, if foreign. According to 
thefe different valuations, which leave but little room for arbitrary decifions, the tarif 
fubjeds all national merchandize to a duty of three per cent., and foreign goods to one 
offeven per cent., when either are fhipped for any one of the great ports of America; 
that is to fay, the Havanmb, Garihagma, Buenos Jyres, Monte-video, Callao, Jr tea , 
Gsm'-fii!, Jalparayfo, and Conception ; and the duty is but one and a half, or four per 
cent., when national or foreign merchandize is fhipped for any of the leffer Indian 

ports. . 

Notwithftanding the wifdom fhewn in the conflrudion of the regulation, it excited 
many complaints. It left, faid the complainants, much to be defired with reipect to the 
encouragement meant to be given to national productions. Why were articles of foreign 
manufacture excluded from the commerce of America, the demand for which the na- 
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tionai manufaftories could not for a long time to come fufficiently anhver, particularly 
in the article of (ilk (lockings? Was not this an inducement for the merchants of Spain, 
convinced of the inability of obtaining enough from their own manufacturers, to engage 
with foreigners for a fupply ? And mu ft not this neceffary fuccour, eafy to be ob¬ 
tained in fpite of prohibitions, caul'e their manufactories to languifh by favouring idle- 
nefs ? The hcavieft complaint was againft the troublefonie formalities to which the re¬ 
gulation fubjetted the expeditions from the ports of Spain to America. Merchants 
were expofed to the caprices of favour and the inconvenience of delay, which, added to 
a duty of feven per cent, to be eluded as welt in exports as imports, and to abfolute 
prohibitions of certain articles of merchandize, could not but offer feducing advantages 
to contraband fpeculations. Could the name of a free trade, faid the complainants, be 
given to commerce thus (hackled, for each operation of which an exprefs permiffion was 
neceffary from the minifter; which intrigue, unwillingnefs, the flownefs of the Forms of 
office and intermediate agents, might delay too long, and confequently render ufelefs ? 
Inflead of the advantages of liberty, prohibitions, threats, and pimiflnnents, it was added, 
had been annexed to each article of the regulation. 

The merchants of Cadiz were the chief complainants. Thefe only had hitherto had 
connexions with Spanifh America; they were the only perfons who had capitals fuffi- 
cient for fuch diftant expeditions, of which the long delayed returns were expofed to 
every kind of hazard. The affociates given them in thirteen other ports of Spain, 
would, faid they, engage in ruinous fpeculations, which, without benefiting the colonies, 
would be a real lofs to the commerce of Cadiz. 

The voice of felf-intcreft was eafily diftinguifhed in thefe complaints. The experi¬ 
ence of a few years has already been Efficient to determine how groundlefs they were. 

The following tables prefent a view of the effect; of the regulation, even in the fir ft 
year, on feven of the principal ports of Spain, the only ones which at firft dared to 
take part in the trade thrown open to them : 


Number of VcfTds and Places 

Amount of 

whence they failed* 

National Goods, 



Rials* 

63 from Cadiz 

13,308,06a 

25 “ 

Corunna 

2,787,671 

23 — 

Barcelona - 

6 > 53 l > 6 35 

34 — 

Malaga 

3,425,504 

13 — 

St. Andero - 

7 6 5,»55 

3 — 

Alicant 

211,969 

9 — 

Santa Cruz - 

1,606,625 

170 Ships. 

Total 

28,636,619 


Amount of 
Foreign Goods. 

Rials, 

36,901,940 . 

2,673,056 ■ 

2 3 IOO,5 j 26 - 

519,085 . 

3j99 1 j39S 
9 *, 34 ° 


46,278,342 


Amount of 
Duties thereon* 


Rials. 

Mar. 

2,677,060 


237,397 

30 

335.360 

*4 

* 44,739 

24 

306,482 

18 

12,948 

10 

6 9,435 

2 3 

3,833,424 

l 7 
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Vejfeh which returned from Spanijh America in 1778. 


To which Ports. 

No. ofVeflels. 

Value of Merchandize. 

Duties on Entry. 




Rials. 

Marav. 

Rials. Mar. 

Cadiz 

. 

- 57 

34,410,285 

*3 

975,534 8 

Corunna 

• 

- 21 

2 7 » 333 »* 3 2 

10 

1,725,460 6 

Barcelona 

m 

- 25 

4 , 3 o8 , 55 I 

3 

77,271 26 

Malaga 

- 

- 10 

989,829 

8 

4,700 20 

St. Andero 

- 

8 

4,594,099 

- 

33,602 30 

Alicant 

- 

8 

195,827 

7 

0 0 

Santa Cruz de Teneriffa 

6 

1,726,568 

12 

111,197 16 



*35 

74 , 55 8 , 2 9 2 

*9 

2,927,857 4 


Ten years afterwards this commerce experienced a prodigious increafe. Twelve 
ports in Spain, inftead of feven, engaged in it. The exportation of national merchandize 
was more than in a quintuple degree; that of foreign more than triple; and the amount 
of the importations from America more than ten times greater than in 1778. 

It is by a comparifon between fimilar tables, better than by any reafoning, that one is 
led to judge of the progrefs of profperity in any nation. The reader himfelf may com¬ 
pare the year 1778 with that of 1788. 


Table of the Trade with Spanijh America in 1788. 


Names of the Port*. 

Value of 

Value of 

Value of 


National Merchandise. 

Foreign Merchandize. 

j:he Returns from 
America. 


Rials. 

Rials. 

Rials. 

Seville 

3,811,039 

573,688 - 

129,970 

Cadiz 

91,252,427 

i 2 i, 533> 82 7 - 

635,3*5,832 

Malaga 

12,752,045 

*, 347,354 - 

11,869,524 

Barcelona 

29,688,392 

2 ,o 8 3 , 3*7 - 

35,446,496 

Corunna 

9,993,537 

m ■» m 

81,625,588 

St. Sebaftian 

364,547 

3 ,* 79,534 - 

**,355,43° 

Los Alfalgues de Tortofa 

- 864,384 

14,404 

245,235 

St. Andero 

5,082,866 

* 1 , 277 , 95 ° - 

24,295,925 

Gijon 

6*,77 5 

*,* 3 I , 99 2 

642,091 

Alicant 

542,576 

32,600 

635,* 10 

Palma 

59 8 > 8 75 

- 

274,095 

Canaries 

2,210,576 

1,319,624 - 

. 2,863,437 


157,223,039 

* 42 , 494 ,* 9 0 

804,698,733 
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From this expofmon it appears, that in 1778 goods were {hipped 
forSpanifli America to the amount (national and foreign included) 
of 

And that the returns to Europe amounted to 


Rials. 

300,71-7,539 
804,698,-33 


And thus that the returns exceeded the {hipments from Spain by 


503,981,304 


"What better evidence can the Spaniards, can foreigners even require of the advan¬ 
tages of her trade with America ? "Will it be denied, after infpeflion of ihefe different 
tables, that the regulationof 1788, however imperfect it may be, has yet contributed 
towards the vivification of the Spanifli colonies ? Even the revenue has been materially 
benefited by it. 

In 1778, the total amount of the duties on exportation and im¬ 
portation amounted to - - - - 6,761,291 

In 1788, they amounted to - - 55 > 456 j 949 

Leaving a difference of increafe of - 47 ^ 95 ^ 5 ^ 

Notwithstanding this proof of the falutary confequences of the regulation of 1778, 
even in 1788 it was the objed of rather bitter difeuffion among Spaniards of the beft 
information. They affirmed that it had been enacted with an infufficiency of {kill, in 
as much as it gave too great encouragement to fraudulent interlopers; and they endea¬ 
voured to prove it by a ftatement with which I here prefent my readers. 

Before 1778, they faid, almott half the trade of Mexico, and more than half of 
that of Terra Firma and Buenos Ayres, confided of fmuggling. The confequence 
■was, that a great quantity of piaftres, {tamped in Spanilh America, went direftly to 
foreigners. 

For example, it is known as a fad that, from 1767 to 177^ in* 
clufive, there were damped - 187,579,451 

That of thefe there came to Spain ... 103,889,652 

The difference between ihe two fums - 83,689,799 

was therefore paid to contraband dealers. That if to this be added what was extracted 
in ingots, in produce, and raw materials, it will be evident that foreigners carried on 
more than half the commerce of Spanilh America. 

Moreover they add, finee that period fmuggling appears to have increafed confi- 
derably. 

It had been calculated, that in the fix years pofterior to the efiablifiiment of the free 
trade, 56,326,029 hard dollars of the whole of thofe which were ftamped, had left Ame¬ 
rica, or annually about 9,401,000 ; whereas in the ten preceding years no more than 
83,689,799 dollars went in that manner, lels than 8,400,000 per annam. 

Ought one not, faid they, to draw from this difference an inference unfavourable to 
the eftablilhnient of a free trade ? 

And hoiv could the regulation of 1778 be otherwife than advantageous to contraband 
trade ? Spanilh America has an immenfe extent of coaft, which government, in fpite of 
the rigid vigilance of its agents, cannot fufficiently guard; and notwithftanding this 
regulation has diminifhed many of the charges of direft trade, it has fullered a fufficient 
number to remain, for foreigners to be enabled to go themfelyes and vend their commo- 
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d’ties to the colonies, at 20 and 25 per cent, lefs than the Spaniards. In order to favour 
naiional manufactures, it has laid a duty of 14 per cent, on foreign manufactures, which 
is augmented upon their arrival in fome ports in America by ar. addition of 5, 8, and 
even 1 o per cent., which, if refpeft be had to the difference of the prices at which they 
are rated, will make the whole duty from 40 to 50 percent, on the prime value. 

Two new matters pofterior to the regulation have tended to favour Snuggling ftill 
mere. 

1. Anew tar if, published in 178 2, increafed the charge on foreign merchandize upon 
its entry into Spain. Spain, however, is obliged to import for her colonies linens, the 
greater part of the cloth which fhe fliips, thread, a great quantity of filk articles, all 
her mercery, hard ware, cryftals, coarfe woollen goods, in fhort, more than two-thirds 
of the confumption of the Spanifh Indies; all of them articles which, befide the duties 
to which they are liable on their arrival in America, leave Europe with an impoft of 14, 
20, and 25 per cent, upon their coll, according to the valuation at which they are rated 
on their entrance into Spain, being either lefs or more confiderable, 

2. The alteration of money has had an influence on the exchanges, which are con- 
ftantly regulated by its intrinfic value. 

Moreover, how can it be expected that the colonifts will not prefer bartering their 
ingots with foreigners for merchandize, to carrying them to the mint, which receives a 
benefit on the coinage ? or, that they fhould not be induced to export their dollars in 
contraband, while there exiftsa duty of 4 per cent, upon their being exported according 
to law ? 

An additional circumftance affifts fmuggling, in the privilege granted to Louifiana 
of trading with foreigners. This colony receives from Europe dire& a much greater 
number of articles than what it confumes. What becomes of the excefs may eafily be 
divined. 

Laftly, The inhabitants of the Spanifh illands, poffeffing the liberty of trading with 
the different parts of the American continent, take advantage of the neighbourhood of 
the foreign iflands, to obtain from them a quantity of merchandize, which is diftributeSt 
among the Spanifh colonies. 

To thefe cenfors of free trade might be objected, that the greater part of thefe cir- 
cumftances exifted before its eftablifhment; that it has befides the advantage over the 
former order of things, in having lelfened the duties on a great number of articles ; in 
having relieved from many incumbrances the Spanifh merchants of Europe and.Ame¬ 
rica ; that from this circumftance it mull appear ftrange, nay almoft inexplicable, that 
fmuggling fhould have increafed fince the regulation of 1778. Doubtlefs, however, it 
will be anfwered, that from having greatly multiplied the places from which expeditions 
may be difpatched, and thofe at which they may arrive, the means of eluding the duties 
impofed on legal commerce have increafed, and that in a fimilar proportion. 

After all their inculpations, they yet do not affuine that free trade fhould be abolifhed, 
but fimply that it has been eftablifhed in fuch a manner as to prefent many temptations 
to contraband commerce, and that it muft excite no wonder if, upon its prefent fyflem. 
it fhould rather become augmented than reduced. 

In fa£t, it is evident that the Spaniard, if he buys his merchandize at the manufaflory, 
cannot forward it to any of the ports of Spain without being liable to expences which 
foreigners are not fubjeft to, who fliip from their own country. Again, the freight 
and infurance which he pays, loads him with an addition of three or four per cent., 
from whichthe Eiiglifh, the French, and the Dutch are exempt,.which is however nearly 
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compenfated by the com million paid on the foreign merchandize which is fmuggled. 
Here then we fee goods in the hands of the perfons who receive them by contraband, 
at nearly the fame price they coft the Spanifh merchant who forwards them in a legal 
manner. The one has to pay the charges of tranfports to the American haven, the un¬ 
loading, and infu ranee again ft con fi feat ion ; thefe colleftive charges are no more than 
7 or S per cent. But the other mull pay at leafl 14 percent, duty on entry of his 
goods in Spain, 7 per cent, on their export, and more than 7 per cent, upon their ar¬ 
rival in an American port, which together make a total charge of 28 per cent. The 
fmuggler thus has an advantage over the Spanifh merchant who trades legally of 20 
per cent., without reckoning the profit which he draws from the precious articles with 
which he is furnifhed for his returns, or the metals which he receives, without paying 
the export duty. 

To place the Spanilh merchant, therefore, upon a par with the foreign contraband 
trader, government Ihould exaft no more than 6 per cent, on all merchandize {hipped 
to New Spain. Without this meafure, how is it poflible that it can compete with the 
Englifh, who export all their manufactured goods in peace free of duty, and in wartime 
with a convoy duty only of 3 or 4 per cent., a modus not equal to the difference of 
infurance which veflels navigating under other flags muft pay; with the French, who 
fince the revolution pay no duties on exportation ; with the Dutch, whofe export dues 
are not more than 1 per cent, j or with the Danes, who have a free port in St. Thomas. 

Still finaller imports fhould be levied on goods flrpped for the Spanifh iflands, and 
all the immediately contiguous coafls, for the purpole of counterbalancing the facility 
for fmuggling, which their pofition aftords. 

On the otlur hand, heavier duties might be impofed on merchandize fhipped for 
Buenos Ayres, and fomewhat even additional upon ihofe deftined for Peru: contraband 
entries being much lefseafy at the firft of thefe colonies fmee the deftrudion of the co¬ 
lony of San Sagramento, fituated oppofite to Buenos Ayres, and being almoft null in 
Peru and Chili. 

As for Spanifh merchandize, perhaps it would be befl that the duty on export thereof 
fliould at moll not exceed 2 per cent. Poflibly the diminution of revenue which this 
would appear to threaten the treafury with, might be objected to by government, not 
yet perfuaded of the truth which in fo keen a manner was expreffed by Swift; that in 
the arithmetic eft axes, two and two do not always make four. But if from this reduction, 
of unpleafant afpecl in the firft inftance, the' refult fhould be, that the articles which 
commerce wafts to the Indies in a contraband manner fliould take the legal channel, 
government would not be long in finding that by lofing a part of her revenue, fhe would 
almoft annihilate frauggling, vivify her trade, and of moll confequence of all, fecure 
the prefervation of her colonies, greatly riiked by the clandeftme and continual commu¬ 
nication which they maintain with foreign nations. 

Moreover, the Spanifh government fhould bear in mind, that it has to provide for 
the military and civil adminiftration of its colonies, for the expence of public works, of 
charitable inflitutions, and, in fhort, for all important charges; that thefe expences are 
very far from being covered by the revenue of its mines $ that trade is the only profit 
which Spain draws from her pofleflions; and that fliould fhe be ruined by fmuggling, 
fhe will be obliged to abandon them for want of means to anfwer the coft of their de¬ 
pendency. Even this might not eventually be materially injurious to her ; but fince 
her glory, whether well or ill underftood, preferibes to her the prefervation of them, 
let her ftudy to avoid the rocks again ft which thefe pofleflions, more brilliant than ufe- 
ful, are deftined to ftrike at fonie future period. 
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Even if there fhould exifl a mode of preventing fmuggling compatible with thercfer- 
vation of the duties as they are at preterit, fliil ought the government to leffen the im¬ 
pediments to the free courfe of commerce.; as fuch a taeaiure would increafe con- 
fumprion, and consequently benefit Spain. It already lees that, in fpite of prohibition,, 
a manufactory ofcoarfe cloths has been eftablifhed in the province ol Quito,, and others 
of flamed cloths, galoons, hats, and different articles befides, in various parts of New 
Spain. Let European goods arrive there at a moderate price, thefe would fall of them- 
felves. Allow the colonifls a perfect freedom to export their raw articles in return, and 
they would not fuller by changing the application of their induflry. Agriculture of 
itfelf is fufficient to employ all their hands, and procure them all the neceflaries of life ; 
and, with the fuperfluity of the varied and valuable productions of their foil, Spain might 
purchafe the produce of the foil and induftry of the reft of Europe. lienee would arife 
a commerce of barter, equally advantageous to both worlds, and the ties between the 
metropolis and her colonies be drawn more dole, by the effectuation of that real happi- 
nefs which nature appears to have intended. She has bellowed upon Spanifh America 
immenfe woods, vaft countries exceedingly fertile, and a d^proportionate population. 
In fuch a country manufactories cannot fiourifli. Every thing which draws its inhabi¬ 
tants from their fields and cultivation, has for a lamentable confequence the effeCt of 
concentrating the population in towns, and leaving the country a prey to-wretchednefs. 

Thefe.ideas have occurred to me; and whatever may be laid of a free commerce, 
whether its advocates or its opponents be right or wrong in their aflumptions, it is in- 
contellible that fince its. eflablifliment the Spanifh Indies have incrcafed in profperity. It is 
furthermore afeertained that fmuggling has materially diminifhed fmee 1788, the epoch 
of the outcry that was railed againfl it. As a proof, the returns of 1791 have been 
cited. In this year there arrived from Mexico and Peru 22 millions of hard dollars. 
Nowit is known that Mexico yields commonly front 21 to 22 millions- annually,.and 
Peru five or fix, making together a total of from 26 to 28 millions *. If then from this 


% The following prefects an account, drawn from good authority, of the product of the mines of Spanifh 
America, anterior to the war of the revolution, which interrupted materially the connections between Spam 
and her colonies* 

At the mini of Mexico, in 1790,, there were coined la gold - ' * 622*044 

In diver - * - - ■* ■ * 7 * 43 J j ®44 

Total 18,057^688' 


At Lima* m 1789, were coinedin gold psaftrea - - - * 765,762 

In filver ** * » * - * 


Total 4**35*762 


And in T790, in gold and {Aver piaftres 

In the fame year, *79°) the mines of Potofi produced 2^204 marks of gold, which 
produced 299,246 piaftres, and 462,609 of Giver, or 3,933,176 > making together 
And at St, Jago de Chili in gold 721,754, and in fdver 146,132 ; together 
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capital it be computed that fomewhat mull remain in the country for its currency, St 
will be evident that there can be but little left for contraband exportation. 

Moreover, it cannot admit a doubt that Spain has lately furiiilhed America with a far 
greater quantity of wines, fruits, and other produce, as well as of manufactured goods, 
than what it had been tried to do, or that productions before unknown have been re¬ 
turned ; that thofe which before came in 1'nialJ portions are furniflied plentcoullv, fuch 
as tobacco, fugar and coffee; that Cuba particularly has notably improved notwith- 
ftanding at prefent it be wide of that profperity which it is capable of attaining; and 
laltly that communication between the metropolis and her colonies has become in¬ 
finitely more active: left his firigle fact fuflice—Before 1778 the fleet and the gallions 
tried to fail every three years. A merchant then mult neceflarily have been fubjefled 
to confiderable expence, and to an infinity of trouble in order to obtain permiffion for 
his vefiel to form a part of the expedition, which con filled of no more than 14 or 1$ 
fhips. J11 1791, 89 veflels were difpatched from Spain to the Indies. Does not this 
at once anfwer the queltion of the propriety of a free trade ? 

At firfl the minilter for the Indies did not deem it proper to extend free commerce 
to Mexico, which remained for eight years fubjcCt to the ancient regulations. When 
he efteemed himfelf juflified from the numerous data with which he was furniflied, ami 
was fatisfied that he had nothing to apprehend from extending a fpecies of free trade 
to this vail colony, with which he was better acquainted than any of the reft, he caufed 
it in 1786 to participate in meafure in the regulation of 1778, but confined the an¬ 
nual fupply of merchandize to be fnrnifhed it, to 6000 tons; whimfical reftriCtionl 
which evidences the predilection which Galvez had for regulating fyItems. 

I had a clofe acquaintance with this ambitious minifter. He was exceedingly laborious 
perfonally difinterefted, and poffeffed fome talent; but with thefe, his manners were 
repulfive, and he affumed all the confequence of a vizier. It is true he had all the pow¬ 
er, without at the fame time running the hazard of an Ottoman minifter, and Charles HI. 
had,an entire confidence in him. This monarch, truly virtuous, had fome peculiarities 5 
he looked upon himfelf as a great taCtician, and in confequence confidered and de¬ 
termined every thing that regarded the army and military plans. As for the other de¬ 
partments, that of his confcience inclufive, he blindly fubmftted them to the manage¬ 
ment of thofe he had charged with them; and none of the minifters profited more by 
this conceflion than Galvez, who pretended at all times a difference to the fuperhr in¬ 
telligence of the Sovereign. Mairihal Duras became acquainted with him during his 
embaffy in Spain, and appointed him advocate for the French nation; this was not an 
idle appointment then at Madrid, although it has latterly been fuppreffed. It clofely 
connected him with the French, and their ambaffador. Poflibly a near examination 
Into our character may be more prejudicial to the forming a favourable opinion of us 
than a flight acquaintance. However that may be, notwithllaniling the frequent com¬ 
munications he had with the French, he entertained towards them anaverfion, that he 
but ill difguifed beneath the veil of friendly profeffions. Mr. d’Otfun threw this lean 
carp into the fifh-pond. He recommended him ftrongly to the Marquis de Grimaldi, 
who in 1765 took the port folio of foreign affairs, and to Charles III. himfelf whom he 


Slim of die produce of the mines of Spanifii America in the year 1790 
Of which in gold there were not more than 


28,3110,2.36 


Put which does not include the produce cf the mines difeorered in the Viceroyalty of St. Afonin of thofe 
ef Buenos Ayres, of which in 1790 there weie thiity of gold, mid twenty feven of lilver, feven of copper 
two of tin; and feven of lead, but what refult had followed the working of them had not come to hand! 
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followed from Naples to Madrid. He greatly contributed towards obtaining for Galvez 
an important commiffion to Mexico, where he fhewed his domineering and enterpriz- 
ing fpirit, and where, intoxicated with power and overcome by the fatigue of an ex¬ 
tremely laborious miflion, he became a prey to a malady, which was accompanied and 
fucceeded by many acts of infanity. On his return he was rewarded for his pains, and 
revenged for the inculpations on every head which had preceded him in Europe, by an 
appointment to the office of Minifter for India; that is to lay by an appointment, which 
gave him a more extenfive and unlimited authority than his poffefled by any individual, 
not himfelf a foverdgn, upon the fur face of the globe. In this fituation he retained 
towards Mr. d’Offim the exterior of gratitude, towards the French nation at leaft the 
language of attachment*. Yet of this nation he entertained a jealoufy and antipathy 
which he demon ft rated on more than one occafion. His defpotic nature was liable to 
irritation at the flighteft contradiction. His adminiftration feemed to be the ark of the 
covenant with which no one could touch with impunity. Whofoever ffiould prefume 
to reveal or pry into its fprings became at the inftant a viper in his eyes. He could 
fcarcely ever forgive Robinfon for publiihing his work on America. He conftantly re¬ 
tarded the tranflation of it, under pretext that he could not have it appear without a 
correction of certain errors with which it was replete, and which in a fupplement to the 
work, admirable in fome refpe&s according to his own allowance, he himfelf would 
refute by a ftatement of facts. Before he had completed this work, perhaps before he 
had ever ferioufly thought of it, he died. As for the pbilofophical hijiory of Raynal > as 
often as it was mentioned to him, it put him in a rage. I myfelf have heard him break 
out into imprecations againft certain Frenchmen, who had taken advantage of an al¬ 
lowance granted them for a temporary refidence on the coaft of Cumana, to introduce 
fome copies of that infernal work. 

Galvez difplayed the fame imperious and violent character in every branch of his 
vaft adminiftration. That he was extremely diligent cannot be denied, nor that he had 
a refolute inclination to efteCt the reform of abufes, and oppreffive regulations. But 
among the molt enlightened Spaniards it is queftionable, whether during his adminiftra- 
tion he effeCted moft good, or harm, for the Spanifli Indies. What however is cer¬ 
tain, he created in them, much againft his inclinations, a difpofition to independence. 
Too defirous of proving that an able minifter might render them productive to the re¬ 
venue of the metropolis, to which for a long time they had been a burthen; by an en- 
creafe of taxes, and a bad choice of collectors, he provoked an infurreCtion in 1781, 
at SantaFi; and one ffiortly after Bill more ferious in Peru. The latter was not terminated 
but by having recourfe to bloody meafures, and the condemnation of the intrepid chief 
of the rioting band Tapacameros. And what inftant did he choofe for irritating and 
oppreffing the Spanifh colonies ? The very moment in which, for motives of no greater 
weight, the colonies of Great Britain rebelled againft and deferted her mother country. 

* Galvez, a man of real talent, and who knew better than M. de Bom-going the ch a rafter of the nation 
with which he had to deal, who from his minute attention to colonial affairs was competent to judge of the 
remedies for the diforders which exifted in the coloni. s, previous to his admin ill ration, and the proper time 
for application of them ; M. Galvez, who was as well a man of fenfeand keen diferimination, and had a near 
acquaintance wi ll that nation whofe character is more fhining than valuable, and truly, and not only proba¬ 
bly, better calculated for a flight acquaintance than a near infpection ; this M. Galvez had a well founded 
averfion towards the French. This carp, which the French ambafl'adur threw when lean into the pond, with 
inteiition when'fatted to ferve up at table, although thankful to his benefaftor, became fooa not only a fat 
but an old filh; and the French found him continually too cunning to he taken by the nets they call for him t 
he was too little of a glutton to feizc the tempting baits With which they fought to hook him ; and too 
little fenfitive to be tickled out of the water. 
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For the purpofe of eftablithing and collecting the new taxes he had laid on the people, 
fixteen thou land officers were employed, whofe falaries and mifapplications abforbed 
all their receipts. Notwithftanding this, he boafted with unbluffiing front, that he had 
augmented the revenue of Spanifh America from five millions of piaftres to 18, the while 
towards the end of his atlminiflration, government was obliged to fend remittances of 
money (fituados) to the Philippines, to Porto Rico, to Santo JDomingo, to Louifiana 
and fometimes even to the Havannah. 

On the other hand, it mull be granted, that he fiiccefsfully laboured at enlivening 
commerce and agriculture of the Spaniffi Indies; that La Trinidad, Louifiana, the Phi¬ 
lippines, and particularly Mexico, owe to him the dawn of their profperitv. I ffiall trace 
a rapid (ketch of what he has effected for thefe colonies, or at leaft: of the beneficial al¬ 
terations contemporary with liis adminiftration. 

Chap. VIII.— Meafares adopted with regard to Loiuftana.—Of the cejfion of Santa Do¬ 
mingo to France.—Recent profperity of Trinidad —Treaty of Spain for the fupply of 
negroes* 

From the moment Louifiana was ceded by the French to Spain, the court of Madrid, 
which to fubjugate this colony had employed fuch vigorous meafures as could not fail 
to render its yoke odious, endeavoured to foften its fate by granting to the inhabitants 
fuch privileges as were calculated to infure their profperity. In 1768, it was enacted, 
that merchandize going from Spain to Louifiana, and the productions received from 
that colony, ffiould be exempt from all duties of exportation; and that the produce of 
the colony ffiould pay a duty of but four per cent, upon entering Spain. But as thofe 
in the greateft abundance, fuch as tobacco, indigo, cotton, and particularly furs, could 
not find a great fale in Spain, it was agreed that French veffels might load with them at 
New Orleans, but that they ffiould arrive there in ballad. This reftrictton was fo fre¬ 
quently eluded, that the Spaniffi government fawthe neceffity of taking it off, convinced 
that the furs, fkins, &c. of Louifiana could but be exchanged for goods manufactured 
in France. 

The regulation of 1778, in addition to the other privileges of Louifiana, exempted 
all furs from duty for the fpace of ten years. Afterwards in 1782, Penficola and Weft 
Florida being added to the Spaniffi poffeffions in the Gulph of Mexico, it was efiabliffied, 
that for ten years, reckoning from the conclufion of the peace, ffiips ffiould be per¬ 
mitted to fail from French ports to Louifiana and Penficola. And bring back returns 
of all the productions of the two colonies, that the articles, as well exported as im¬ 
ported, ffiould pay a duty of no more than fix per cent.; that in cafe of neceffity the in¬ 
habitants fliould be permitted to furniffi themielves with provifions from the French 
American iflands; and that the negroes, which they might procure from friendly colo¬ 
nies ffiould enter their ports duty free. The regulation exprefsly mentioned, that the 
foreign merchandize received at Louifiana ffiould be for its own confumption only. 
This reftriCtion was in courfe evaded; for confidering the numerous expeditions made to 
New Orleans in confequence of the regulation, many fpeculators would have been ruin¬ 
ed, had their cargoes had no other market than that of Louifiana. 

This regulation of 1781 foon made fome addition to it nceffary; the people of Loui¬ 
fiana were to form no commercial connexions but with France, Had the French been 
able to furniffi them with all the articles they required, they would have deprived the 
contraband traders of any benefit from fraudulent commerce by way of Florida, and 
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the north of the Miififippi, and would have procured at an eafv rate the furs, beaver 
(kins, and other productions of Louifiana. But as the inhabitants of this colony con- 
fumed certain foreign merchandize not produced by France, fuch as Silefian linens, Eng¬ 
lish chintzes, &c. in order to fecure the whole protit of this new arrangement to the 
French, it was neceffary to obtain from the French government an allowance for the free 
importation of thefe articles, which might afterwards have been ihipped from the ports 
of that kingdom immediately to Louifiana. The Spanilh minifter confided this nego- 
ciation to M. Maxent, father-in-law to general Galvez, a man whom that minifter had 
reafon in priding himfelf at being connected with, a man who in the American war dis¬ 
played great brilliancy of talent, who had paved the way for the profperity of Louifiana 
by the mildnefs and wifdom of his ad mini ft ration, and who afterwards, promoted to 
the viceroyalty of Mexico, was by a premature death fnatched from his country and a 
truly interefting family. The French government, fearful of injuring the revenues of 
the country, declined the propofals of Mr. Maxent; and the court of Madrid was ob¬ 
liged to extend to other ports, fuch as Oftenu, Anifterdam, Genoa, &c. a privilege 
which at fir ft had been referred for thofe of France. 

This circurnftance however did not hinder the French from enjoying almoft the whole 
of the commerece of Louifiana, up to the period of the rupture between the two coun¬ 
tries. They even mantained two commiffaries in the colony for the purpofe of fuperin- 
tending the interefts of their merchants. 

The ftate of Louifiana is not materially changed from what it was at the time of its 
ceflion to Spain. Its capital at that time contained 5 or 6000 inhabitants. In 1793 it 
did not contain more than 8000, exclufive of negroes, the number of whom through¬ 
out the colony amounted to about 25,000 : that of the whole of the colonifts might be 
reckoned about 2o,coo: the majority of which are French. If the perfons employed 
by governmf nt both civil and military be excepted, who are Spanifli, few others of that 
nations are to be met with. The Americans have formed eftablilhments at Natchez, 
where they have introduced Englilh cultivation with fuccefs j and upon the right bank 
of the Mifliffipi are fome Germans, who next to the Americans are the bell farmers 
in the colony. 

The extent of cultivated land in Louifiana is yet very confined; tobacco and indigo 
are the only articles which have yet attained any high degree of profperity. No never- 
thelefs before the war with France it had a handfome portion of export trade, the 
amount may be computed at 8,400,000 leones (350,000k Jannuallv. But excepting a 
part which certain avaricious governors are faid to take in this trade, the reft is confined to 
foreign merchants, who only eftablilh themfelves at New Orleans for the purpofe of 
acquiring fortunes; and afterwards return to their native country : woeful circurnftance, 
which depriving this colony of capital without which nothing can be undertaken, de¬ 
prives it of the means of difplaying the advantages with which it has been favoured by 
nature. 

Thefe advantages are fo numerous and brilliant, that, when known, one is induced 
to pardon our forefathers for having been led aftray by the deceptive tllufions of the Mif- 
filippi fcheme. Let the rapid Iketch here adduced ferve for framing a judgment of them. 

Louifiana is fituated in one of the fineft climates. It is watered through the whole 
of its length by a river, which adds to the natural fertility of the foil, and which at its 
mouth prefents animmenfe outlet for all the prodndions it nouriflies in its courfe. 

At the head of thefe is to be placed tobacco, which is greatly fuperior to that of 
Maryland or Virginia. Of this article 3,ooo,ooolbs. are annually exported on account 
of the King of Spain; which, at 5d. per lb. amount to 61,250/. 
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The indigo of Louifiana is equally good with that of St. Domingo, and confequently 
much fuperior to that of Carolina. Before the war with France and Spain a great quan¬ 
tity was exported to France; the amount of its annual produce was computed to be 
5co,ooolbs. weight, which at 5s. fid. per lb. gives for its value 137,500/= 

Skins, for a long fpace of time, formed a principal article of trade from Louifiana. 
From 1765 to 1778 it was computed that the nature of the annual exportation 
amounted to 166,600; butthis commerce is dimini/hed one half by the caufe before 
noticed; the merchants having no fooner enriched themfelves than they withdraw, car¬ 
rying away with them their capitals, which are abfolutely neceflary in the fur and Ikin 
trade. The favages, with whom this trade is moll beneficially carried on, are the Mif- 
fouries, who bring the produce of their hunting to Saint Louis, a village the inhabitants 
of which confift principally of Frenchmen, who are well beloved in the adjacent diftricl. 

If Louifiana had more markets to fend her productions to, fhe might reap great be¬ 
nefit from the collection of pitch, and tar , of an excellent quality; which may be ob¬ 
tained in large quantities, particularly between Mobile and New Orleans. 

It produces as well an immenfe quantity of timber for jhip building. The value of its 
exports of malts, fpars, planking, &c. is computed at 35,000/. annually, befides a num¬ 
ber of frnall vefiels, and even of as high a burthen as 400 tons, which are built in the 
Miflifippi, and which are equally ftrong and cheap. Its cedar is of the fineft quality; 
green, white, and red oak are very abundant, and remarkable for the fize, height, and 
toughnefs of the wood; their cypreffes make excellent malls, and to the Well Indies 
they Ihip prodigious quantities of Ihingles, ftaves, and boards. They fliip annually for 
the Havannah too,coo cafes of fugar; and employ near 500 faw mills, of two faws each, 
which work by the rife and fall of tide. 

Immenfe flocks, and herds, furnilh them with a fuperfluity of meat, and already 
form a confiderable branch of trade, in the exportation of hides and tallow. Finally 
they could export, if they had a market, a number of horfes, ’vegetable wax, wool, hemp, 
and even filk. I (hall lay nothing of rice, peas, maize, &c. of which but fmall quan¬ 
tities are exported, which however if added to the naval ftores may collectively be va¬ 
lued at 17,000/. (lerling. 

The French trade before the ceffion of Louifiana to France, employed fix vefiels, 
laden with indigo, lkins, and dollars for the metropolis, more than fixty fmall vefiels 
between New Orleans, and San Domingo, and fome few to Martinicoand Guadaloupe, 
laden with wood, rice, pulfe, pitch, tar, tobacco, and particularly piatters, and which 
carried back all deferiptions of European goods, and negroes. 

It is at firll fight an inexplicable phenomenon, with all thefe advantages, that a colony 
fo highly favoured by nature, and for-whicb Spain while it was in her power, by leffen- 
ing the duties fo much beneath what her other ftates were taxe4 at, and by other privi- 
liges granted, fo greatly a fit (led, Ihould have made fo little progvefs. It has now changed 
its mailer, and there remains to be feen if in other hands, and with more attention to 
the advantages to be derived, its race to the goal of profperity be not as fleet as before 
it was tardy. The Americans appear deftined to force Louifiana at length to fulfil the 
purpofe of nature. Already fettled upon the great river Miflifippi, and upon the Mef- 
lburi and the Ohio, whofe tributary ftreams increafe its lea of waters, they folicited with 
threatening impatience a right of pafiage to the ocean, which the regulating fyftem of 
the Spanilh government refilled ; and which early or late they mult have forced; when 
Spain in 1795 at length conceded it to them. 

This meafure, which decided the fate of the weltern ftates of America, and fecured 
their fuccefs, mull naturally tend to augment amazingly the profperity of Louifiana. 

New 
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New Orleans nut ft become the depot for the goods which they have to export, as well as 
for thofe which they may require, and confeqoently become a place of permanent attrac¬ 
tion to fpeculators ; and the example of this fecundating activity cannot fail to enliven 
the whole colony. The Englilh government was greatly pleafed with the conceflion 
made by Spain. The Miffifippi, obferved their orators, comes from the North Weft; the 
Ohio which falls into it from the North Eaft. Both traverfe countries which are no 
where furpafled in fertility, countries which produce abundance of wood fit for the 
conftruXion of mills, and houfes fuch as oak, jir, aim, and walnut tree. This wood 
by defcending the rivers to their mouth will arrive cheap at the Englifh iflands. Thefe 
iflands moreover may receive by the fame channel as far as from Pittsburg in the fame 
latitude as New York, wheat, and iron, with which they could not be fupplied from 
New york itfelf, or Philadelphia, but at a much higher rate. In one word, the open¬ 
ing of the Miflifippi infuring fufficient fhipments of grain for the confuraption of 
her iflands will difpenfe England from the neceflity of proviftoning them, and greatly 
extend at the fame time the diffufion of her manufactures. Should experience juftify 
the favourable conjeXures of the Britifh miniftry, it may be faid, that the treaty by 
which the Prince of the Peace and Mr. Pinckney terminated a very knotty negociation in 
1795, after thirteen years difcuffion, will have pofteffed the Angularity in diplomatic 
annals, of having been directed agaiult no one, and advantageous to all. 

Had Louifiana continued i'ubjeX to the Spanifh, in all human probability it would 
have reaped advantage from the happy change in its relations, and might by its con¬ 
nexions with France have been of more aXual benefit than if it formed a part of its 
colonies ; we may at any rate be fatisfied with our having abided by the treaty of Bafie, 
and being content with the ceflion of the Spanilh part of St. Domingo. 

Spain, on her fide, in yielding it, made no painful facrifice : to her it was rather 
burthenfome than beneficial. Jt is well known that within the century preceding 1784, 
it had been a net expence to her of 17 millions of piafters; and that latterly it colt her 
200,000 hard dollars annually. In affirming this fum, which I have efpecial rcafons for 
deeming correX, it does not appear that I exceed the idea which enlightened people had 
entertained of its amount, fince M. Moreau de St. Mery in his valuable work on this ■ 
ifland, rates it at \ ,700,000 livres, or upwards of 300,000 dollars. Notwithftanding 
the Spanifh part of the ifland was double the extent of ours, its population at the period 
adverted to did ftot amount to more than 100,000 fouls, of which fcarcely 3000 negroes 
followed agriculture; nor did the inhabitants even ten years later, according to St. Mery, 
furpafs ico,coo of free men, and 15,000 Haves, It poflefled fcarcely any other culti¬ 
vated lands than fuch as were tilled by our run-a-way negroes. This colony may on the 
eftablilhment of power in the Weft India iflands become in our hands of more value 
than the whole of out; Antilles. None of the valuable produXions of America are 
foreign to its foil. It is capable of yeilding as much tobacco and fugar as Cuba; as 
much of coffee and cotton as our former part of St. Domingo was accuftomed to do; 
better cocoa even than that of the Caraccas ; but all its produXions, although for the 
moft part indigenous, are finall in quantity at prefent in this colony, after having been 
formerly fo plentiful, that in cocoa alone St. Domingo furniflied a fufficiency for the 
entire ccnfumption of Spain. There are two diftriXs on this part of the ifland well 
adapted to the rearing of Iheep, many fuitable to horned cattle, its territory is well 
watered in every refpeX, and of an uneven furface. To conclude, four of its ports, 
San Domingo, Santana, Port de Plata , and Monto Chrljio , are well adapted for the re¬ 
ception and exportation of its produce. 

From 
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From the foregoing {ketch it will be at once concluded that this new colony acquired 
by the treaty of BaOe is Angularly favoured by nature, but at the fame time all remains 
to be done; and confequently, the advantages which the French may reap from it, can 
be looked for only at a very dillant period. 

This at the fame time is all that can be granted to thofe who blame the policy of our 
making this new acquifition, and among their number it cannot be difputed that there 
are fame who like M. Moreau de St. Mery reafon with much plaufibility and from in- 
con trovertable fafts. With them we are difpofed to agree that the French part of St. Do¬ 
mingo will gain by its incorporation with the Spanifh part, neither any confiderable 
means of defence, nor perhaps a greater fecurity for its navigation in time of war; but 
at the fame time, we cannot {hare their apprehenfions of feeing the means of fubfif- 
tence diminiffi in confequence on the ancient French colony. From the evidence of a 
century pad, of what in this refpeft has taken place between the French colonifts and 
the Spaniards, it is evident, that the fupply at cattle aflorded by the Spanilh part of the 
ifland to the other muft neceffarily be precarious as long as it is dependant upon foreign 
governors and adminiftrators, with whom the rulers of the French could make no 
other than provincial and imperfect flipulations, for the obfervance of which no gua¬ 
rantee was afforded: whereas in the prefent date it will be poffible to make permanent, 
and dried regulations, which will fecure our ancient colony again It this inconvenience. 

In vain do they who are of opinion that the acceptance of this colony is impolitic, 
alfurae, in oppofition, that Africa muft be depopulated to fupply it with the million of 
negroes neceffary to open the foil, a difficulty of no lefs magnitude would remain to be 
overcome in finding capital for fuch an immenfe undertaking; particularly after the 
horrible commotion which has occurred, and which will leave fo much to regenerate 
in the former French colony. To them may be anfwered, that the French government 
fie under no obligation to effefl; the amelioration of the whole colony at once; and that 
In faft the means to be employed are not of the defeription that they appear to indicate; 
fince from the folemn abjuration of the flave trade which has been made in France, it 
is deprived of the means of confecratiog the Spanilh part of St. Domingo, to that 
fpeciesof cultivation, which, apparently, cannot be undertaken without the affiftance of 
negroes; that there are other modes of rendering productive a country, which by their 
own allowance prefonts fo many refources, and that in the interval of the government 
becoming occupied with its improvement on a more extenfive fcale, nothing oppofes 
its beginning to populate and clear it, by inviting to it the numerous French families 
who have been ruined by tfie revolution, and the numerous wanderers from every 
country to whom all places are alike, when their diftrefs may find alleviation, or their 
fituation in fife be varied for the better. Thefe new colonifts, attracted by the beauty 
of the climate, by the advantages which its incorporation with the French republic holds 
out to them, and by the cheapnefs with which they will be enabled to purchafe un¬ 
cleared lands, would thus pave the way for the prosperity of the country, fcarcely yet 
inhabited, without its becoming neceffary to depopulate Africa, or empty the national 
exchequer. 

This momentous queftion of the policy of the acquifition of the former Spanifh part 
of St. Domingo, has been treated by both Tides with that exaggeration which disfigures 
every thing by its attempt at embellilhment, and predicts confequences which never 
happen. On one hand it is affirmed, that this acquifition will ruin the French colony ; 
that the Spanifh inhabitants will leave their quarters; the meadows whereon they 
graze the cattle, without which the French cannot fubfift, will be either abandoned or 
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appropriated to cultivation, and the colony will perifli for want in the midft of its plan¬ 
tations of fbgar and coffee. ' Again, how can the forces of one fmgle power protect fo 
vaft an extent of coaft? What a robbery muff it not occafion the forces of the metro¬ 
polis, which fo much requires her power at home 1 What an un wife appropriation of 
that treafure which ftie herfelf is in fuch need of! 

On the other hand, thofe who are fond of embellifhing the future, reckon upon St* 
Domingo attaining in ten years fuch a degree of profperity as is wholly unexampled; 
encreafmg the imports of France by 150 millions of livres, and affording a fupply for 
the necehides of all the world. Patriots fo eafily alarmed, difmifs your fombre fancies; 
vifionarics of optimifm, wake from your fairy dreams'! Neither of your prognoftics 
bear fetnblance of a likely feature. You have feen the deftined pairs* whofe amiable 
qualities, whofe apparent fuhablenefs for each other, whofe mutual love excite fuch 
tender intereft: their wedding day arrives, how ferious the ftate, how decifive of their 
future deftiny! You exclaim, “ on this inftant depends their happinefs or their mijery 
The fentence is erroneous : they are deceived as well as thofe who tell them fo. They 
are about to pafs together thirty years of their lives without effecting either the one or 
the other. Thus will it be with St, Domingo, and with a crowd of fimilar other 
cafes from which great wonders are expected, or great difafters apprehended. 

I now pafs on to other colonies which are indebted to the minifter Galvez for at leaft 
the dawn of their regeneration* 

Trinidad had for a long time been one of the mod unprofitable of the Spanifh co¬ 
lonies, Its fituation at the entrance of the Gulph of Mexico, near the coaft of Terra 
Firma, the falubrity of its climate, the fertility of its foil, fcarce opened by the hufband- 
man, and the excellence of fome of its harbours, on the contrary, ought to make it a 
valuable poffeffion. Galvez, in order to give new life to this palfied member of the 
Spanilh monarchy, added in 1776 the ifland of Trinidad to the department of the 
company of Caracas. In 1 778 it was included in the new regulation. The next year 
M. d’Avalos, intendant of the province of Caracas, confulted and encouraged by the 
minifter, took upon himfelf to people and fertilize Trinidad* A Frenchman, not lefs 
affive than himfelf, feconded his intentions: this was M. de Saint Laurent, (frnce 
known by the name of Roume} who after living feveral years on an ifland of Granada, 
where he has acquired general efteem, went to fettle at Trinidad. He was previoufly 
acquainted with all the resources of the ifland, had connections with mod of the Ca- 
ribbee iflands, and poflefled, in a fiiperior degree, the talent of infpiring confidence 
and benevolence by his eafy manners, and his honeft bluntnefs. M. d* Avalos deputed 
him to procure fettlers for the ifland of Trinidad, For efFe£Ung this purpofe he pro- 
pofed a regulation, which M. d’Avalos publilhed the beginning of 1780, without wait¬ 
ing for the confent of the court, and it produced a lpeedy effe£t. In the month of lane 
1782, there were a hundred andfeventyriour families of new colonifts, who had brought 
with them a thoufand and eighty-five Haves, and had begun nearly two hundred plan¬ 
tations offugar, coffee, and cocoa. However the greateft part of the emigrants, upon 
whom M* d "Avalos reckoned, waited until the court of Spain fhoukl make a formal 
avowal of the promifed privileges; and M. de St* Laurent came in 1783 to Europe to 
folicit it. He was not fatisfied with his reception by the jealous minifter, who wifhed 
every thing fhould proceed front himfelf, and could ill brook that any thing beneficial 
ftiould take effefl: at the inftigation of anocher. To juftify the promifes he had made 
to the emigrants, he demanded privileges which were found incompatible with the laws 
°f the Indies ; and the council, the depofitory of thefe laws, oppofed the ancient in¬ 
flexibility of its principles. He conceived himfelf to poffels a right to the acknowledge¬ 
ments^ 
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mentsof Spain, and demanded them with that bluntnefs which fcorns to a/k for jui- 
tice in tliofe accents employed in the felicitations for favours. In Jhort the fate of Tri¬ 
nidad was decided without his occurrence*. 

In the month of November 1783, a royal mandate appeared which weakly feconded 
the advances of the colony to profperity. It granted to the new colonifts, a part only 
of the privileges which St. Laurent had judged neceflary ; it allowed them a free trade 
with the French in Europeas well as in the Caribbees, but ftipulated that the commerce 
fliould be carried on in Spanifb veflels. 

The importation of negroes, which the colony wanted, was permitted but with re- 
llritrions, ftipulating fimply that this ifland fliould ferve as a depofitory for all tliofe 
which foreign nations Ihould bring thither. Spain could not do without thefe to fur- 
nifli her colonies. At the expiration of the famous ajfiento, which the Englifh obtained 
at the peace of Utretcht, this charge was transferred to a company which had made 
Porto Rico the depofitory of all the negroes it bought. The contract of the company 
expiring in 1780, Spain determined on importing her own flaves. With this view 
government had acquired from Portugal, by the treaty of peace in 1778, two hnail 
iHands near the coaft of Africa, called Annobon and Fernando del Po. But, befides 
their being badly fituated for the purpofe, Spain is in want of funds which are efpe- 
cially neceflary for the negro trade; liie has neither veflels properly built for the pur¬ 
port', nor the merchandize foitable to barter for negroes, nor failors accuftomed to 
the traffic, nor furgeons who underftand how they Ihould be treated; and until flic 
thus becomes upon an equality with the nations ufed to this commerce, flie will be 
obliged to have recourfe to their affidance. It is however only by degrees that flie will 
be perfuaded of this truth, Thus, at firfl flie had recourfe to certain foreigners, who 
within a ftated time engaged to furnifli her with a limited number of negroes. Thefe 
partial meafures turning out infufficient at the beginning ot 1789, flie adapted the plan 
of allowing foreigners as well as Spaniards the liberty of importing negroes into the 
colonies of St. Domingo, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Caraccas. In the month of 
February 1791 flie extended this permiflion £0 two years longer, and included Santa Fi 
in the allowance. Towards the clofe of the lame year appealed a proclamation differ¬ 
ing natives as well as foreigners for fix years to go to purchafe negroes wherever they 
were to be met with and difembark them in the colonies previoufly mentioned, as well as 
at Buenos Ayres; with thisreftriaion only on foreigners, that their veffels on their arrival 
on the Spanifh coafts Ihould contain no other lading, not even excepting agricultural 
tools, the introduSion of which was exclufively referved to Spaniards. For all the 
edias ifitied by the Spanifh government in modern rimes are continually fhackled with 
rellriaions and exceptions. On this occafion this was particularly experienced by the 
French. They were entirely excluded from the privilege which the proclamation 
granted to other foreigners; the motive was clear enough. Even the nioft pious 
courts do not oppofe the molt revolting of all traffics, which is legitimatized in their 
eyes by the profperity and profit it brings to their country ; but by the importation of 
French principles they conceived there was nothing to be acquired, and confequently 
placed every obftacle in its way. 

In the mean time we felt oflended at the exception. Our traders folicited the revoca¬ 
tion of an exclufion which was injurious to them, and in the month of May 1792 I ob- 

_ *' This cfliinable man found hfmfelf, as the-reward of his talents and labours, abandoned to all the an- 
x e ies caufed by a derangement of property, when Marfhal de Ca dries, who had f und an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with his merit, recompcnfed him for the injullice and caprice of fortune, by nomi¬ 
nating him commiflary at Tobago. 1 
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tameu their wifh. It was at this inflant that Spain, acknowledging my chura&cr, feemed 
to be leconciled for a time with the revolution. The French admiiiHIration 
however, at that period did not think it prudent to avail itfelf of the grant. It was of 
opinion, that for a trifling pecuniary gain its own iflands would be deprived of their re- 
S. r fl, PP‘y * rom t ^ le proprietors of llave fliips, finding it more advantageous to carry 
their negroes to the Spamfli colonies. It was wrong in its computation, for Haves are 
more dear in the Trench than in theSpanifli fetrlements, and confequentlv would fecure 
the former a preference. The Englifh were likely to be mod benefited by the edict; 
their import of negroes amounted to from 40 to 45,000, and was confequentlv greater 
than their demand ; while the whole importation of the French did not exceed 25,000. 

Moreover, the war which fhortly after took place between France and Spain made a 
nullity of the allowance conceded to the former, and the philofophy of our legiflators 
fhortly after annihilated the traffic in negroes. Uhe government of Spain has not imi- 
tated the generous example. Here, however, it is juft that I fliould obferve, that if this 
nonible ptactice were tolerable in any part of the globe, it would be under the Spanifh 
dominion , and it is worthy of remark^ that the nation which is charged with having ufed 
more cruelty than any other in the new world, is that which, with the Portuguese, main* 
tains towards its negroes the moll mild and benevolent deportment; as if ftudious, by 
its prefent humane dtfpofidon, to expiate, of at leaft make amends for the cruelties of 
their forefathers. But let us return to Trinidad. 

The court of Madrid at length followed a plan with refpeft to this ifland, bold in itfelf, 
but with which fhe hasreafon to be fatisfied. She granted to it a licence, fuch as perhaps 
cannot be exampled on the iurface of the globe. Before the American war it was ahnoft 
a defert, in a perfeft ftate of nature. Spain threw open its ports to foreigners of every 
nation. She in% ited them to eftablifli themfelves there with their capitals and negroes, 
exempted from duties^ every thing exported by Spaniards, as well from the colony as from 
the oppofitc coaft of l err a Firms, and laid but a very moderate duty on whatever was ex¬ 
ported by foreigners to alien pons. She did more : fhe entrufled the government of 
1 1 inidad to a perfon as well informed as he was beneficent, Don Joachim Cb&cou # * 

Hence hasarifen a profperity as brilliant as rapid. The foil of Trinidad is calculated 
to produce every fpecies of colonial production. Cocoa, indigo, cotton, and coffee have 
been iucceffively tried; but it has been found impoffible to preferve them from the 
creeping and winged infefts with which the colony abounds, and plantations of thefe 
deferiptions have been abandoned. But the cultivation of fugar is already in the moil 
flourifliing ftate. Lcfs than fifteen years ago thiere were fcarcely twenty fugar planta¬ 
tions, there are now more than three hundred and fixty. From different iflands in the 
Weft Indies, particularly from the French, the difeontented have fled to Trinidad, tak¬ 
ing with them all their negroes. It will be no exaggeration to compute its colonifts at 
fixty thoufand at this moment; of, which but few are Spaniards, many Americans, and 
many French, as wel l emigrants as patriots. There, under one of the fineft climates in 
the imiverfe, on a virgin foil, which ufurbufly repays their labours, they forget their 

* Events, however, have proved, or at lead have left room for believiog, that Ms courage was not equal 
to his Intelligence It was he who prelided at the defence of Trinidad when the Englifh, with fo little 
difficulty, made themfelves the mailers of it in 17^8. Shortly after, their governor of St. Vincent went 
to fee the a&ual (late of the new conquefl, and fatisfied hinafelf of its importance, not only wfLh refped to 
its intnnfic value, hut more particularly from its geographical pofititfh. The report which he made on his 
return to Lotidun to the Britifh minillry fixed its attention fo ftfongly, that it was eafy to perceive, even 
at that milant, the fixed acquifition of this valuable colony would be made one of the abides fine qua mu 
of the future peace. J * 
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former feuds, and live in-peace, protected by a wife government, which alike difpenfes 
to every one both happinefs and protection. The new-comers received advances of 
agricultural implements, and even capital, the value of which was rigoroufly reclaimed 
at’the. expiration of three years. If they bring capitals, they buy fuch plantations already 
begun as are on faie; or grants of lands not then fold are made them from the crown, 
the price of which is paid after their being brought into a Hate of production. The 
rights to which the colonies owed their profperity were, in 1796, prolonged for eighteen 
years ; in lefs time than that will Trinidad become as ilouri/hing as any other colony of 
the new world*. 

Chap. IX.— What the Spanijb government has done for the Philippines and Mexico .— 

Working of the mines. 

LOUISIANA and Trinidad are not the only colonies, the regeneration of which has 
been undertaken by modern Spain ; yet is there one at the extremity of Afia which 
feems to accufe the metropolis of taking too JitHe jnterefl in feconding the bounties of 
nature. I fpeak of the Archipelago of the Philippine i(lands, which, if the Marianas be 
included, comprize a poffeffion more extenfive than France, Spain, and Italy joined to¬ 
gether. Not only does every requifite of life abound in them, they at the fame time 
produce abundance of Ihip timber, woods proper for dyeing, feveral iron mines, and 
rivers navigable a long way up the country. Cotton, tobacco, indigo, and fugar thrive 
in that foil ; feme gold is alfo found among the fand of certain rivers. The vegetable 
kingdom is rich beyond meafure. Sonnerat brought away from there in 1781 near fix 
thoufand plants before unknown in Europe. The number of fubjects who acknowledge 
the Spanifh dominion is upwards of a million, without including the wild natives who 
live in the woods, and of which the enumeration would be almolt impoffible. 

Convinced of the impoflibility of edablifiiing a regular and well fupported commerce 
between them and the mother country, the Kings of Spain have confined their efforts 
to bellowing on them a communication, by the port of Acapulco, with the wefterncoaft 
of Mexico. The famous Nao (Galleon) which every year makes the voyage from Ma¬ 
nilla to Acapulco, acrofs the South-Sea, is generally known. It was, for the moll part, 
by this route that Spain communicated with the Philippines; a communication without 
profit for her European fubjedts, and of which the principal advantage was reaped by 
- the Chinefe, the Armenians, and other nations who frequent the eaflern ocean. Even, 
the revenue derived no advantage frorii it ; for the moderate produce of the duties was 
not fufficient to defray the expences incurred in their collection. The civilized inha¬ 
bitants of the Philippines, without cultivation or induftry, had no other refource than 
in the commiflions to which their fituation was favourable. Like Spain in Europe, the 

* Such was the fituation of Trinidad when the Englifh took poffrlfion of it ; now that is ceded to them 
by the treaty of Amiens, they will not Fail to make their harveft of all the advantages which ft holds forth. 
Tiie principal one for them will be the pouef&on of a colony abutting upon the Spanifh coall of Terra Pinna, 
and the being enabled fo fuppJy it abundantly with the produce of their manufactories ; pofilbly they may 
not neglect it in other points of view. Trinidad, to which nature Bis been prodigal of all descriptions of " 
wealth, contains much treafure worthy of the attention of the natural) ft* It was with a view to the dlfcovery 
> thereof that our government, with the coiifent of the court of Madrid, and provided with a protection from 
Great Britain, difpatched the frigate La Belle Angdkjue in tinder the command of Captain Baudin, 
for Trinidad, with iomc of our learned men, felled in natural hifiory and botany. Thisobjtdi* of which 
eircum fiances have permitted no more than the outlines to be fetched, will no doubt be completed by the 
Britifh government, and leave faience nothing to regret from thte change of mailers which this colony has 
undergone. 
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Ifland of Luconia, or Manilla, which is the principal of the Philippines, was only a c ian-' 
nel through which the piaftres of Mexico palled to the Indian nations; fo that, notwith- 
flanding the enormous fumsof money which commerce has carried to thefe iflands fince, 
the time of their conqueft, there remains in them but a very moderate quantity. 

Their defence was as much negledted as their interior prosperity. It may be recol¬ 
lected with what eafe they were taken in the war before the laft by the fame General 
Draper who commanded at Minorca under General Murray, when that iUand was lur- 
rendered to the Duke de Crillon. Spain has profited by the leflbn. The prelent mo¬ 
narch has ordered the port of Cavite, at the bottom of which Maniha is fituated, the 
capital of the ifland of Luconia, and the refidenee of the governor, to be fortified ; and 
in the American war this important place was in a fituation to brave the renewed attack 
of the fame enemies. 

In the mean time, the minifler of the Indies endeavoured to excite the induftry 
of the inhabitants, who, notwiib(landing their fupinenefs, from which the appear¬ 
ance of gain is alone calculated to awaken them, have the greateft aptitude to ma¬ 
nufactures, agriculture, navigation, and the building of fliips. Already had cotton 
manufactories been eltablifhed at Manilla, and fucceeded. Already had it been fre¬ 
quently in contemplation within the century to enliven the colony by means of a com¬ 
pany. 

In 173 •?, the minifler Patinpo propofed the eflablifliment of a company, which was to 
have a duration of twenty years, and to which privileges were to be granted which ap¬ 
peared incompatible with the laws of the Spanifh Indies. It was not, however, from the 
inflexible council of the Indies that the oppdfition proceeded. The court of Madrid 
was obliged to yield to the representations of the maritime powers, who maintained that 
this eflablifliment was contrary to exifling treaties, which ftipulated that Spain fhould 
not trade to India by the Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1767, Mufquiz, minifler of finance, in other refpefls by no means of an enter- 
prizing fpirit, conceived a bolder project frill, which was that of forming a company, 
compofed half of French and half of Spanifh, to trade to the Philippines ; a trade of 
which the French would have reaped the principal advantages, by amalj ainating it with 
that of her Eafl India Company. The Duke de ChoifeuI, who was fond of the grand, 
who as well imagined that his afcendancy over the Marquis di Grimaldi would make 
every thing practicable, received the propofition with enthufiafin ; nothing, however, 
refulted from the plan. 

It was renewed in 1783, but in a different fliape, and at the mflance of three different 
perfons. The one was M. dT'Jiaing, who was defirous of repaying, by proofs of 
zeal towards Spain, the grandeefhip with which flie had inveftecl him. Shortly after, 
the Prince of Nafiau Siegen, who, in his voyage round the world, had acquired fome 
grand ideas, propofed to ejiliverf the Philippines by attracting colonifls from Europe, 
by opening one of the ports of thefe iflands to the Chinefe, who require nothing better 
than an afylum in this quarter, and by eflablifhing a fufficient force to check a Mahom- 
medan nation of pirates, called Moors , which infeft the fliorcs of the Philippines, and 
which Spain was unable to deftroy, notwithflanding fee confecrated annually 2c ,ogq 
piaflres towards carrying on a war rgainft them. He offered to prefide himfelf over the 
eflablifliment; but his offer was coolly received, and it fell to the lot of M. Cabarras 
to fucceed, where fo many before him had failed. 

Galvez, whofe uneafy jealoufy had infenfibly become accuflomcd to the fight of a 
young Frenchman applying himfelf to the regeneration of his country, felt inclined to 
concert with him that of the Philippines. They took advantage of the tendency oi the 
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Spaniards towards ufeful enterprises, to caufe the project of a direct trade between Spain 
and the iflands to be adopted. 

Circumftances were propitious. After divers flufluatlons, credit and confidence 
feemed to be confolidated, and the Spaniards began to accuftom themfelves to rifk ad¬ 
ventures. Monied men became Icfs fearful, gave at length an employment to rheir 
capitals, which tniftruft and cuftom had prevented them from putting to nfe. The 
company of the Caraecas was on the point of being diffolved, and its fhare-holders receiv¬ 
ing back their inveftments, were anxious for an opportunity of replacing them to advan¬ 
tage* This was therefore the fitted time for the efiablifhment of a new company, which, 
undertaken under the mod happy aufpices, might infpire confidence and a defire of gain*- 
f ihe plan was difeaffed and approved of, in July 1784, in a junto compofed of different 
members of adminiftration, and at which the minifter of the Indies prefided. It was 
propofed to form a capital of eight millions of hard dollars, divided into 32,000 fhares, 
each of 250 dollars, and to employ this capital in trading from Spain to the Philippines. 
The advantages which Spain would have over die other European ftates, in carrying 
immediately from Mexico to thefe ifiands the piaftres which other nations could not 
convey thither but by a prodigious circuit, were enumerated. It was attempted to be 
proved that Spain, thus importing from their fource the merchandizes of India, fo much 
fought after in Europe, would receive them upon better terms, might furnifli them to 
her colonies and European fubjedts, and at the fame time find a market for them in 
other nations. 

The plan approved of by the junto received the fanftion of the King, who as well as 
his family took an intereft in it, and means were immediately fought for to carry it 
into execution. In it was placed, as we have formerly obferved, 21,000,000 of rials, 
arifing from the excefs of the value of the fhares in the bank; and that the ardour which 
feemed to be awakened might not be abated by delay, directors and other perfons \ver£ 
Immediately named for the new eftablifhmerit, and the patent of its inftumioii-was pre¬ 
pared and publifhed. 

It ftated; that the veffels deftrned to this commerce fhould fail from Cadiz, double 
Cape Horn, put into the ports on the coafl of Peru, and thence take piastres fufficient 
to make their purchafes, crofs the South Sea to the Philippines, and bring their returns 
Immediately to Cadiz, taking their courfe by the Cape of Good Hope, 

This precipitate zeal, which feemed to be a com raff to the fuppofed fiownefs of the 
Spaniards, and which rather exhibits a mixture of French fpirit, was feconded by a cir¬ 
cuit) fiance which happened very opportunely. The company of the Gremios y of which 
we have feveral times fpoken, this company, which fpeculatcs in every quarter, which ob¬ 
tains any favour, any privilege, and any commiffion it requires from adminiftration, but 
which of late is open to the charge of being more attentive to making the fortune of its 
agents, than to the feeurity of the funds with which it is ent ruffed ; the Gremios, I fay, 
had already fent fome fhips to the Philippines ; and notw It branding they had not fuc- 
ceeded, were preparing to make another experiment, when the plan of the new com¬ 
pany was under confideration, 

The Gremios were offer eel a part in the pmjeff, and had declined accepting the offer. 
They haffened the departure of the veffel which was preparing for Manilla ; but the 
elements, more favourable to the views of the minifter than their intentions, foon obliged 
it to return to Cadiz, after having received confiderable damage. To have repaired 
and refitted it would have been cxpenfive, and muff have required time. Government 
offered to purchafe the veffel and cargo, and the propofal was accepted. Thus was the firft 
expedition undertaken by the Philippine company, at the very iriffant of its efiablifhment 1 * 

Like 
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Like ail new eftablifhments, this company [had fome enthufiaftic admirers, and 
feme bitter cenfors. Thefe could not conceive how Spain, which had colonies much 
nearer to her, and which were deftitute of population and induflry, could think of 
improving firfl: her moll diftant pofiefilons. It was a matter of furprife to them, that 
the management of trade which was to extend its branches to the mod diftant parts of 
Afia, feould be entrufted to three dire&ors, not one of which had ever doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and who had no other knowledge of the Eaft Indies than what might 
be looked upon as doubtful and incomplete. Ihey thought it certain that Spain could 
never advantageousy enter into competition with nations who were expelienced in the 
traffic, and pofleffed all the benefit of priority. They looked upon this ehterprife as 
no other than an additional outlet for thofe metals, of which Spain is but a depofitary 
for aninftant. In India every ftation was already occupied ; every port, every compting- 
houfe, every market was poffclled by one or another power. Was then the Philippine 
Company to carry its {peculations to China ? In that cafe, at the very outfet (he would 
have to contend with rivals treniendoufly formidable. And what, at any rate, couid they 
draw front that country ? Tea ? It is hardly known in Spain ; and other countries 
poffefs the means of importing it thentfelves, as well as of preventing any fupply through 
her bottoms. Porcelain ? This is a cumberfome article, and would find but little de¬ 
mand. Silks ? Would (he diftrefs the manufactories eftablifeed at home ? Of thefe 
different conjectures the latter appeared to be the mod reafonable j and, confequently, 
the patent had fcarcely made its appearance before the filk-weavers of Catalonia made 
the mod earned reprefentations to government, and preffingly petitioned againft tha 
meafure. 

Nothing can be deduced from the bad fuccefs of the fird expedition. It was the 
eoniequence of a circumftance which will not again occur. Galvez, conftant. in his 
plan of directing arbitrarily whatever belonged in any feape to the duties of his adminidra- 
tion, in the interval of the arrival of the commiflaries of the company at the Philippine 
Iflands, gave the management to the governor. A ftranger to commerce, the onlyai- 
ticles which (truck him as proper to take from China were tea, muffin, and other mer¬ 
chandize rejeCted by other nations j fo that as a confequent refultof this ignorance, the 
firfl cargo remained at Cadiz not entirely fold even in i 79 2- 

The fucceeding expeditions were more fortunate. Of three veflels which failed toge¬ 
ther, one, it is true, met with damage, which it repaired at the Hie of France; the two 
others however happily returned to Cadiz at the end of 1787, where their cargoes were 
bought up with avidity, and fome articles of them fold at 50 per cent, above the va’ue 
at which they were rated upon their firfl: arrival. Malevolence would not take this mo¬ 
mentary fuccefs for 2 prognoftic of its future welfare ; it attributed it to the novelty of 
the matter, and the (Wall quantity of merchandize brought by the company ; and main¬ 
tained, not without fome probability on its fide, that if a tafte for thefe articles became 
eftablifeed in Spain, they would be furnifhed at a cheaper rate by hnugglcrs. 

It furprifes and excites one’s indignation when jealoufy and envy, finding (belter in 
the breads of little minded men who accidentally fill eminent and commandng Rations., 
facrifice the public good to the gratification of their invidious appetite. Larena, ma- 
liciouOy difpofed towards the founder of the Philippine Company, entertained a fimilar 
averfion for the eftab life men t itfelf; and contraband trade, in confequence, met with 
an abettor in the perfon who feould have been its moll inimical opponent, lie allowed 
all merchants to import muilins on the fame terms as the Company, He itnpofcd a 
duty of 23 per cent, on worked or printed India goods which were brought from Can¬ 
ton. This was giving thefe goods, which arc vaftly inferior to the manufactures brought 
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from the Coromandel coall by the other nations of Europe* a rivaUhip which could not 
fail to be highly detrimental. It is true, the importation of goods of a fimilar descrip¬ 
tion from any European port was ftri&ly prohibited in Spain, but at the fame time it is 
well known, that there is no merchandize vvhatfoever but may be introduced into the 
country for a premium of 12 per cent. Such Spaniards therefore as might prefer In¬ 
dian muffins would have an advantage of 11 per cent, in purchafing thole which might 
be fmuggled. 

What chance of fuccefs with fuch oppofition to us measures could there remain with 
the Company? Notvvithfhmcling this, it fill) maintained its ground. In 1792 its ca¬ 
pital was yet entire, and its fiiarcs, after having fallen to a difcount of 50 per cent., 
had again rifen to par. The directors had produced their flatement of balance, and 
fatisfied the proprietors that, allowing the flock to be fold at a lofs, and computing for 
feveral cafualties, there yet would be a profit left. 

Irx 1795 the Company had made a profit of 22,000,0.00 of rials, £250,000 fterling ; 
and the three dividends which it has hitherto made in 1793, in 17953 and 1796, have 
been at 5 per cent. each. Government, in order to compepfate for non arrivals, latterly 
granted it permiffion to introduce into Spain from European markets the value of 
9,000,000 of plain India muflins. It has hitherto employed in the trade fixteen veifels of 
from five hundred and thirty to eight hundred and eighty tons ; fourteen of which have 
returned to Cadiz, and three are at fea. Befides thefe the merchants, on account of 
the Company, have made feventecn expeditions, as well to the Caraccas, and Murucay- 
bo, as to Lima, all of which have arrived fafe j and in 1796 they had a very profitable 
year from the re-fale of the returns of American merchandize and cocoa. 

This apparent good fortune does not however prevent many impartial judges from 
auguring ill of the eftabliftiment; and without participating in the animofuy of the 
enemies of its founder, may it not even now, as it was in 1784, be regarded as more 
hurtful than, beneficial, more brilliant than folid ? It will doubtlefs be obliged to aban¬ 
don the importation of tea, difficult to be difpofed of in the North, and more than ever 
io in England; it has no market in the middle of Europe, and can only find one in 
Spain by becoming a fubllhute for chocolate, and thus injuring feveral colonies whofe 
profperity is of more confequence to Spain than that of the new company. Would not 
the Tales of its filk be injurious to the national tnanufadiures of that article, which are at 
prefen t in a fiouri filing it ate, but which require affiftance rather than difeouragement ? 
And as to its muflins, would it not be more advantageous to Spain to manufacture the 
raw cotton which fhe ext rails from her colonies, and thus employ her idle hands at 
home 1 than to tax herfelf by contributing to the nourilliment of diftant induftry, in 
order to fatisfy the expenfive caprice of her European fubje£ts ? 

Spaniards, allies, open at length your eyes to your true interefts. The ftmQure of 
your profperity is at lead begun. The ground is cleared from the rubbifh with which 
it had been covered by two ages of ignorance and bad calculation; the plan is fetched 
out; be careful of the foundation \ there will afterwards be time enough to attend to 
the embelllflmienr of the front. 

What government has effected for feme time back for the benefit of Mexico, is at 
lead traced after a better plan, and uodifputed fuccefs has crowned its efforts. Galvez 
entertained a particular prediiedtion in favour of this vaft and rich colony, the theatre of 
his activity, his talents, and feme of his extravagances. To him, iii great meafure, is 
owing its flourifhing ftate, which not only has tended to benefit the metropolis in 
return, but has extended its influence to foreign nations alfo \ finee the Mexicans, in- 
creating fo wealth and population, have become proporrionably anxious for the enjoy- 
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merits of the comforts and luxuries of the whole world, and thus furnilh a daily aug¬ 
menting market for the productions of European induftry. 

Galvez patronized the culture of wheat in this province ; and for twenty years pall 
its growth has been equal to its confumption ; and may in time become adequate to the 
demand of the whole of Spanifli America. 

Tobacco, which he introduced into two di ft rifts adjoining the capital, has become in a 
few years the principal fource of the revenue which the metropolis draws from its co¬ 
lonies. 

The miners of Mexico efpccially are highly indebted to CsIveS; and, as a pledge of 
gratitude, have fettled on him a confidence annuity, reverfible to his defendants. For 
1'omc time the mercury of the mines of Guancavelica, at firft fo abundant, were no longer 
fufficiently productive for working the mines of Mexico. That of Almadin, the lafl 
village of La Mancha, on the confines of the kingdom of Cordova, had almoft fingly flip- 
plied them. Galvez, by improving its works, procured a much larger quantity from 
them. Before his minlftry it yielded no more than feven or eight ihouland hundred 
weight annually ; he doubled its produce, and made an arrangement with the miners 
by which the hundred weight, which formerly nfed to pay So piaftres, was afforded 
them at forty-one. The confequence was a notable augmentation in the p r oduce of 
their mines. In 1782 they already yielded 27,000,0000!’ piaftres, ard would have af¬ 
forded -50,000,000, if there had been fufficient mercury, but at this period a defect 
in the conftruftion of the galleries of the mines of Almadin had occafioned an almoll 
total inundation, and Appending the working of it, the Spanifli government in 1784 
concluded a treaty with the Emperor of Germany for fix years, by which Spain was to 
be furniflied with 6cco cwt. annually, from the mines of Idria in Auftrian Iftria, at 52 
piaftres per cwt. 

The miners have thus obtained the means of continuing their work, which has of late 
years been more produftive than ever, happening very opportunely foraflifting Spain to 
bear the expenses of her war with France. 

It is not eafy to determine with exaftitude the quantity of gold and filver which is 
annually collefted from the whole of the mines of Spanifh America *. Thefe metals are 
coined at Lima, Santa Fi, Carthagena, and particularly at Mexico; but fome is exported 
in bars either legally or by contraband. It would feem however that the quantity might 
be calculated from a knowledge of the amount of the duties which are paid upon the 
whole of the American mines But thefe duties have materially varied fnlce the con- 
queft of the country, and are not alike in every part of Spanilh America. 

At firft, a fifth part wasexafted from all the mines, except a few which were taxed 
as low as a tenth, and fome even a twentieth part. 

In 1552, Charles V. caufed an additional duty to be added of 1 § per cent., as a pay¬ 
ment for the calling and eflaying, a duty known in Peru by the name of Cohos. 

At a later period the fifth part levied formerly, and which the greater part of Europe 
ft ill imagines to be in force, was reduced to a tenth for Mexico and Peru ; aiid for the 
viceroyalty of Santa Fi to a twentieth of the gold, the only metal which it has produced 
for a long time back, the duty of cobosftiiW continued in each of thefe viceroyalties. 

In 1777 an alteration in the duties took place as far as regarded gold, which through¬ 
out all America was taxed at no more than 3 per cent. 

And, tartly, filver mines being found in 1790 at Santa Fi, they were affimilated with 
thofe of Peru and Mexico. 

* Compare this with the la ft note of Chapter VIL 
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The fiim of duty paid therefore on filver is l if per cent, and on gold 3 per cent, 
only. From thefe duties, by knowing the amount of the King’s duties, one might be 
enabled to afcertain what is the amount of the productions of the mines to a nicety, but 
with the returns which are brought to Europe on account of the King, other duties paid 
in America are confounded; fuch as the cuftoms, the profit on the re-falc of certain 
objects, fuch as mercury, paper, &c. Hence it is clear, that the real annual produce 
can only be identified by thofe initiated into the arcana of finance. 

In order, however, to form a near conjefture, the following data may be added to 
thofe which we have previdufly given. 

It is afeertained that, on an average of late years, Mexico alone has yielded from 20 
to 25 millions of piaftres; that, at Vera Cruz, one fourth part more of metals is em¬ 
barked than at all the other ports together, including Lima, at which port one hali of 
the metals are iliipped, produced elfewhere than in Mexico. Taking therefore the 
product of the mines of this latter viceroyalty to be no more than 20 millions, the reft 
of America will furnilh fifteen, of which feven and a half will be the portion afforded 
by Peru. _ 

From this calculation it follows, that of late years the mines of Spanifh America will 
have yielded annually 35,000,000 of dollars; an amount, the enormity of which would 
almofi: make me doubt of the exactitude of the data, notwithftanding the iource from 
which my information is derived. If however, as appears to be the cafe, the produce 
of the mines continue annually increafing, fhould we not have room to be alarmed at 
the mafs of circulation which it mull occafion in Europe, if there were not a trade to 
Afia and China to abforb the fuperfluity l 

This progreflive increafe is without doubt profitable to the individuals to whom the 
mines belong, whole revenue increafes with the produce. But is it equally beneficial 
to Spain confidered as a nation ? 

This weighty doubt full well deferves a queflion. 

Supported by the evidence of the laft century, many well informed (hangers would 
not hefitate in anfwering this queftion. They would fay, (and meet with more than one 
good citizen beyond the Pyrenees of their opinion,) that this exceffive multiplication 
of currency oppofes the aftual difpofition of the Spaniards to manufailures; that the 
price of every thing as well in Spain itfelf as in other countries mud keep pace with the 
increafe of coin; that if Spanifh induftry be fo far exerted as to retain at home this aug¬ 
mentation of currency, at prefent employed in paying the balance of trade to foreigners, 
the confequence will (hortiy be that the enhancement of the price of labour will again 
put a hop to induftry in the midft of its career, and caufe it to retrograde in ail everlaft- 
Ing circle, whofe rounds it will never be able to exceed. 

Upon this principle one would advife the Spaniards thus : “ Far from attempting 
to ext raft from your mines the whole of what they are capable of producing, rather let 
a part of them be clofed ; reltrict the exportation of your metals to the old continent to 
the quantity neceffjry for replacing that diminution which infenfibly takes place, the con- 
fumption which luxury makes thereof for furniture, and what the covetous hoard up, 
either in Europe or in Afia. Follow the example of Portugal, which limits the digging 
of its diamond mines, in order not to leflen their value ; and that of Holland, which 
burns the furplus of her fpices as foon as her abiolute demands are anfwered. In the 
filver of Mexico behold your diamonds, your fpices. If you treble the amount of their 
productions, your miners, whofe ftrength might be better employed, will undergo more 
labour, but make you none the richer. You will have as a confequence to pay a triple 
price for foreign manufactures which you cannot do without. 


To 
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To thefe arguments, certainly fpecious, this is the anfwer in Spain : t4 For our parr, 
we fee nothing alarming in this increafe of currency : in the firft place, the revenue is 
benefited by it" ; and, while all the other ftates of Europe are employed in augmenting 
their revenue, which in this enhancement they find the means of bearing up againft. 
the expence of grand enterprifes in peace as well as in war, by what fatality is it, that 
Spain alone fhould meet her ruin in what caufes the profperity- of other ftates ? 

« We may fay the fame of our manufactories. Should they increafe in proportion 
with the augmentation of the revenue of our mines, our currency will at that rate be¬ 
come the more abundant by the addition of thofe lunis which we have heretofore been 
accuftomed to pay for foreign manufactures, as well as the furplus of Mexico and Peru. 
Yet even in this cafe we fee nothing to intimidate; we wilh rather to know which are 
the molt flouri filing nations. Are they not England and France ? and do they not pof- 
lefs beyond companfon the molt abundant currency ? Of what confequence is it from 
what fource it flows? Joint produce of our mines and our indu'ftry, our wealth will 
not be lefs ufeful to Spain In the hands of great capitalifts, who wiUembellifli our towns, 
and our fields, and furnifh funds for public eftablifhments, of which, in critical cafes, the 
ftate may borrow money, or meet affiftance from at a lefs burthenfome expence than 
heretofore. We are willing to allow that a period may arrive when our profperity, 
having attained its acme, may bring on our decline; a period when our artifans and 
manufacturers may become fo aftive and perfeft as to render all recourfe to foreigners 
for fupply no longer neceflary ; if, while in fuch a ftate of profperity, the produce of 
our mines ftill continue to augment our currency without any channel for its paffage 
from us*, affuredly in fuch a fituation, the idea of which may be looked upon as chi¬ 
merical, would carry with it an unavoidable inconvenience. The exceffive price of 
manual’ labour in Spain would invite foreign manufacturers in fpite of every prohibi¬ 
tion ■ the national manufactories would be at a (land for want of fale; their ufelefs 
hands by degrees would difappear for want of employment, and Spain be given up 
anew to depopulation, idtenefs, and poverty. At preient, however, we are far from 
the circumftances which would juftify fuch an aflumption, and, until more imminent 
danger condemn either our manufadures, or our miners to inactivity, we deem it not 
arnifs to draw from this double fource the means of our future profperity.” 

Whether this reafoning be juft or no, it has formed the bafe of the plan followed by 
Spain for feveral years. She is perfuaded that her greateft fplendor is to be derived 
from the full aftivity of her manufaaories,and the abundant productions of her mines. 

Experience hitherto ’sppesrs to eftsibhfli the excelienco ot her pl^rij but is it well 
adapted to the pofition, manners, and political interefts of Spain? Are there no other 
means of enlivening at once the metropolis and the colonies r Repeatedly have Ichemes 
been propofed which had this grand object in view. I fliall fay nothing of one for 
which neither Spain nor any other European power is yet ripe. 1 fliall not obferve that, 
following the dictates of wholefome philofophy, the court ot Madrid ought to proclaim 
the independence of its colonies, and take advantage of the enthnfiafm which this aft 
of generofity would not fail of exciting to eftablilh between the two countries treaties 
of friendfliip and commerce, much more folid in them reives than the ties ftipulated in 
treaties formed upon intereft and intrigue. No, there were no fuch painful eftorts at 
any time propofed to Spain. 

About ten years ago a project was propofed to the court of Madrid which would na\e 
entirely changed the face of the commercial world to the advantage of Spain. The pro¬ 
ject was not to cut through the ifthmus of Panama, as more than once had been in con¬ 
templation, but to open a communication between the gulph of Mexico and the South 
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Sea; and thus at once refolve the problem of the mo ft eafy method of (hortening the 
commercial correfpondence between Europe and the induftrious and fertile parts of 
Afta. 

Befidcs the old fcheme of joining the two feasby means of the river Cbogn, which is 
navigable as far as Cruzes within five leagues of Panama, there was a fecond which Ihould 
effect this junction by a communication cut between the livers Cbamalazm and San Mi¬ 
guel in the gulph of Honduras. Both the one and the other in the reign of Philip II. 
had been found impracticable. That which was propofed in the reign of Charles III. 
feeined to have obviated every objection, and united every advantage. It confided in 
profiling by the Rio Sant Juan , which has its fource in the fake of Nicaragua, and 
empties itfelf into the gulph of Mexico. This lake is fopa rated from the South Sea by 
an idhmusno more than twelve thoufand fathoms wide. Its neighbourhood abounds in 
commodities of every defcripuon, and wood fit for (hip-building. From the courfe of 
flowing rivers, the waters of the lake mu ft neceffarily be either above or in the level 
with both feas ; there confequently could be no foundation for the apprehenfion of any 
flood or violent eruption. 

The adoption of this plan would not only have rendered the lake of Nicaragua the 
center of the mod brilliant commerce in the univerfe, but, at the fame time, of the 
Spanifli army and navy for the Eaft Indies, and the market for all the valuable pro- 
duftions of both Americas. ' 

This fine profpeft did not dazzle the Spanifli government. The authors of the pro¬ 
ject were French, and it began to be tired of foeing foreigners, and particularly French¬ 
men, continually propofing grand enterprifes. In this inilance the inconveniences 11 ruck 
them now more forcibly than the advantages. It would for feveral years have attra&ed 
the attention of importunate obfervers to the mod valuable, the central part of her 
American dominions. What facility would it not have afforded thefe unwelcome gueds 
to implant all along this coad, and from the bottom of the Vermillion fea to the (traits 
of Magellan the feeds of infurre&ion, which had been but too much encouraged already 
by her efpoufing the caufe of the free Americans ? What plenteous means of docking 
all her colonies with contraband articles, and particularly thofe who, more civilized and 
wealthy than the red, had a greater tade for, and fuperior means to purchafe the luxu¬ 
ries of Europe ? On the other hand, if the execution of this project were really to 
promote the fplendor and force of Spain in the New World; had Ihe the right to flatter 
herfelf, that the other powers of Europe would tacitly fuffer it to advance to its com¬ 
pletion ? And in this lad pofition would (he not have rather been working for danger¬ 
ous rivals than for herfelf ? Could (he expeff to referve exclufively for herfelf the en¬ 
joyment of communication ? She had no longer the bulls of Alexander VI. to oppofe 
to the navigating powers, or the cupidity of merchants. The paflages mud confequently 
be kept open to all powers. This would be therefore granting to all a tranflt at all 
times through the center of her poffeflions, and furnilh them with an opportunity of 
(lopping and refiding there under various pretences. What advantages could compen- 
fate for the inconveniences of a fimilar luper veyance ? The nations whom nature has 
condemned to fuch a pofition, fuch as the Turks with refpedl to the Dardanelles, and 
the Bofphorus of Thrace, mud neceflarily fubmit to their fate; but furely it would be 
the very height of folly in a nation to create for itfelf fuch a pregnant fource of quarrels 
and danger. 

Such, without doubt, were the confiderations which prevented the court of Spain 
from countenancing the projedl of which I have given the outline. Doubtlefs it will, at 
fome future period, be carried into execution, but it will be by a neighbouring nation. 
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by a new people who in the fir ft effervefcence of liberty and commercial genius, will 
break through the mounds which prevent its courfe, as they have already forced their 
way by the mouth of a great river to the ocean. Poflibly it will fall to your lot, fpecu- 
lative inhabitants of Kentucky, to ferve fil'd the tea at your tables, and clothe firft your 
wives and daughters with the rich drefies that you yourfelves will have brought from 
India without making the tour of South America or doubling the Cape of Good Hope. 
But Spaniards, who have exhaulted themfelves in grand enterprises, who are timidly cir- 
cumfpe£t and cautious as age; Spaniards could with difficulty embrace fo bold an un¬ 
dertaking, particularly with a council for her Indian affairs, which religioufly and obfti- 
nately maintains its ancient maxims,and a minifter at its head effentially jealous and ever 
ready to take umbrage. 

Spain has effected a great deal, in throwing off the yoke of many prejudices with 
which fhe was fhackled, and which kept her and her colonies in a (late of mortal languor; 
in eltabliftiing manufactories, in making roads and beginning different canals, in having 
granted a fort of free trade to her Indies j in one word, in having produced a notable 
increafe of induftry, augmented the riches, and given a fpur to the activity of her popu¬ 
lation. This is Efficient to refute by fa£ts a part of the heavy blame with which the reft 
of Europe has been accuftomed to load the Spaniards, the appreciation of whofe cha¬ 
racter fhall be the objects of the next chapters. 

Chap. X. —Character of the People in general,—Some traits in that of the Spaniards .— 
High Spirit. — Gravity.—Slownefs .— Idlenefs .— Stiperftltion. 

IT is not an eafy matter to delineate the character of a nation. Almoft all re- 
prefentations of this nature may be likened to thofe portraits which, from a mailer’s 
hand, and traced by a brilliant pencil, pofiefs every other merit but that of an exaft 
refemblance. It is not from fimilar deferiptions that any idea of a modem people can 
can be formed. Since Europe has become civilized from one extremity to the other, 
its inhabitants ought rather to be claffed, according to their profeffions, than their 
country. Thus, although not all Englifiunen, all Frenchmen, or all Spaniards, re¬ 
ferable each other, yet among thefe three nations fuch as have received the fame edu¬ 
cation, lead nearly the fame kind of life. Thus all their lawyers affimilate in their at¬ 
tachment to forms and ligitation, all their learned in pedantry, all their merchants in 
cupidity, all their failors inrudenefs, and all their courtifans in fervility. 

In order to produce a nation, the moral and phyfical phyfiognomy of the individuals 
compofing which fhould be alike, it would be neceffary that they fhould all be under 
the influence of the fame climate, be fimilarly addicted to the fame occupations, and 
follow the fame worfhip. It would be requifite, if they were a polifhed people, that 
they fhould live under a firm government, and that the part which they might fliare in 
it, fhould give to their ideas, their paffions, and even to the external expreffion of their 
frame, a certain uniform and conftant ftamp. The union of all thefe qualities alone 
could juftify the picturing a nation by an individual indilcriminately fele&ed. A Jingle 
variation in either of the points noticed will be fufficient to vary the phyfic.al and moral 
features ad infinitum. Hence it were an eafy matter to pourtray the character of the 
ancient Scythians, of paftoral nations, of.the favages of Canada, and of all barbarous 
races, whofe religion is Ample, who have but few laws, and maintain but little commu¬ 
nication with any other people. 
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Hence it is that the Greeks and Romans, in the happy periods of their republics, 
almoft entirely devoted to the love of their country, liberty and fame; inhabiting a 
confined fpace, where the influence of climate was every where nearly alike; and each 
taking a part more or lefs aCtive in the government; might be generally defcribed by 
the fame lineaments. 

Hence that among modern nations, the Eiiglifli, Swifs and Dutch, would be nearer 
this uniformity; the firft from that uinVerfal inquietude which fixes their attention upon 
government, whdTe operations are fubmittcd to their infpedh'on, from their infular fnna¬ 
tion which fits them generally for navigation and the /peculations of maritime com¬ 
merce; and from s hat national pride which is in fome meafiir© juftified by their domi¬ 
nion of the fea, but feebly contefled anywhere. The Swifs from their geographical po- 
fition, w'hich until lately rendered them paflive fpe&ators of the troubles of Europe. The 
Dutch, who, in fpite of the flight differences which before thefe late commotions exifted 
between the modes of government in ufe throughout their feven provinces, had all of 
them a point of union in their attachment to liberty, in the nature of their territory, 
in their fituation on the banks of Teas and canals, whence mull neceffarily refult an uni¬ 
formity of occupations, talte, and even of paflions. 

But who can flatter himfelf with the idea of giving a good portrait of the whole Ger¬ 
man, Italian, and French nations? What a difference between the climates, pro¬ 
ductions, employments, laws and language of one province apd thofe of another 1 
"Who would apply to an inhabitant of Weltphalia the defcription of a Saxon or an Auf- 
trian; that of a Neapolitan to a Venetian; or that of a Fleming to an inhabitant of 
Languedoc ? 

The Spaniards are in the fame fituation as thefe three nations. There are in the in¬ 
habitants of their chief provinces fuch finking differences of climate, manner, language, 
habits, character, and even exterior form, that the portrait of a Galician would more 
refemble a native of Auvergne than a Catalonian, and that of an Andalufian a Gafcon 
more than a Caftilian. If the Spaniards ever had charaCteriftic marks, applicable to all 
the inhabitants of their peninfula, it was when the Arabians, by eftabliffiing them- 
felves in the nation, had ftamped it with a particular impreflion, and notwithstanding 
the different caufes which kept them feparate from it, communicated a part of then- 
manners, their noble, grand, and even fometimes coloffal ideas; their tafte for the arts 
and fciences, and every thing of which traces are ftill found in the provinces where 
they moftly refided. Then it was that the high idea the Spaniards entertained of their 
nation, and which wasjuftified by circumftances, appeared in their perfons; and gave 
them all a refemblance to the defcription of the prefent day, when reprefented grave, 
auftere, generous, and breathing nothing but war and adventures. It was, in fine, 
when in their general affembiies, which they called Cortes , all took a part, more or 
lefi aClive, in the government; directing or watching its operations, and feeling more 
ftrongly than at prefent, that patriotifm which ads fo powerfully upon the opinions, 
affeCtions, and manners, of thefe whom it animates. 

But thefe three caufes of uniformity in national charader have almoft entirely dis¬ 
appeared, and left the Spaniards more fubjeCt to the influence of climate, and the laws 
and productions of their different provinces; fo that to deferibe them in their prefent 
ft ate, they fliould be divided into Caftifians, Catalonians, Arragonefe, Navarrians, 
Andalufians, and Afturians, and to each of thefe people fliould beafligned a particular 
portrait; a difficult and difagreeable talk,which could never be completed without almoft 
continually placing the exception by the fide of the rule; in which it would befcarcely 
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poffible to be exa£t without defcendmg to mimitenefs, to be juft without being fevere, 
or an eulogift without appearing to flatter. 

However, this revolution has not been fo complete as not to leave many features, 
by which the whole Spanlth nation may frill be known, A part of its manners have 
ftirvived the event by which they were changed* The influence of its climate has been 
modified, but not deftroyed. In many refpefts the provinces have the fame form of 
government* The court of an abfolute monarch- is ftill the center of all their good 
wifhes and affections. All the modern Spaniards profefs the fame religion. In lite¬ 
rature they prefcrve ftill the fame tafte, and copy the fame models. In fome inftances 
they have retained a referablance to their anceftors, and this is what I fhall endeavour 
to point out. 

At that period when Spain difcoveredr and conquered the New World, when not con*- 
tented with reigning over a great part of Europe, fhe agitated and convulfed the other 
by her intrigues or military enterprizes; the Spaniards were intoxicated with that na¬ 
tional pride which appeared in the exterior of their per ions, in their geftures, language 
and writings. As there was then fome reafon for this, it gave them an air of grandeur 
which was pardoned by thofe whom it failed to infpire with refpeCt. But by a concur¬ 
rence of unfortunate circumfiances this fplendour is no more, and the affuming man¬ 
ners which it palliated have furvived its eclipfe. The Spaniard of the fixteenth century 
has difappeared, but his mafk remains. Hence that exterior of high fpirit and gravity 
by which he is at prefeat diftinguiftied, arid which have frequently recalled to my recoU 
Leftion two lines of one of our poets on the fubjedt of original fin, notwithstanding 
the confequences of which the fublime ftation man was intended to fill is ftill eafy to be 
known. 

C ? £ft du. haut de fon trone un mi precipitc, 

Qui garde fur foil front un trait de majefte 

The modern Spaniard ftill preferves in his air and gefture the marks of his ancient 
greatnefs. Whether he fpeaks or writes, his expreffions have an exaggerated tura 
which comes near to bombaft. He has an exalted idea of his nation and of himfelf, 
and exprefffes it without the leaf!; difguife of art. His vanity does not fliew itfelf off 
with thofe pleafant exaggerations which provoke laughter rather than anger, and which 
charaiderife the inhabitants of one of the provinces of France. When he boafts it is 
gravely, with all the pomp of language. In a word, the Spaniard is a Gafcon who has 
j put on the bujkm. 

1 a in neverthelefs much difpofed to believe that the genius of the language may 
alfo be one reafon for this pompous ftyle. The Spaniards have not only adopted many 
words and expreffions from the Arabic, but their language is impregnated, as it were, 
with the oriental fpirit which the Arabians naturalized in Spain. This is found in all 
the productions of Spanilh imagination, in works of piety, in comedies and novels. - 
It is, perhaps, one of the caufes of the flow pfogrefs of found philofophy, fince by 
every thing being carried beyond the truth, by the accumulation of images round the 
moft Ample ideas, and by favouring whatever borders upon the wonderful, the fanftuary 
of truth is fur rounded with illufion and rendered as it were inacceffible. 

But theloftinefs of the Spaniard, which would be noble were it more moderate, and that 
gravity which always awes, and fometimes repels, are compenfated by very eftimable quali¬ 
ties, or are rather the fource of thofe qualities. Individual as well as national pride, elevates 
the mind and guards it againft meannefs ; and Inch is the effecb of Spanifh haughtinefs, 

* He is a King precipitated from Uis throne, who ftill preferves on his brow fome features of majeftyv 
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In Spain there are vices and crimes as well as in other countries; but in general they bear 
this national character!(tic. It is obfervable in the moft obfcure claffes, in dungeons, and 
even under rags and mifery. It balances, in a certain degree, the genius of the language, 
which is naturally diffufe, and in which the ear feems to be gratified by an accumu¬ 
lation of fonorous words, frequently mi flaking multiplied expreftions for a fuper- 
abundance of ideas. Loftinefs is commonly laconic; it difdains detail and loves enig¬ 
matical expreffions, becaufe they are concife; leaving room for thought, and fometimes 
for conjeXure. lienee is it that the fame Spaniards who, when their imagination is in 
the lealt warmed, difplay all the luxury of their language, are pithy when their mind 
is calm. Of this I might give a hundred examples, but I fliall mention only two. I 
had occafion to fpeak to a Spaniard of the lowed clai's, and found him with a ferious 
countenance cart fling a little child. I alkcd him if he were the father ? A Frenchman 
of the fame rank would have modeftly anfwered. Yes, Sir; or, at lealt, I believe fo; 
adding much more on the fubje£t than I might with to hear. The Caftilian, without 
difturbing himfelf, or even receiving my queftion with a fmile, anfwered me coldly: 
“ be was born in my houfef' and immediately turned the difeourfe to fume other fubjeX. 
Another example of their Spartan fhortnefs was afforded me by a French traveller. He 
met on his entrance into Caflile with a fhepherd, who was driving a flock of (keep. 
Defirous of learning what gave its exquifite quality to the Spanifh wool. Frenchman- 
like, he loaded hint with queftions, and afked in a breath — If his flock belonged to 
that diftrift ? what they lived upon ? if he was travelling ? where he came from ? 
whither he was going ? what period of the year he began his journey ? and when he re¬ 
turned ? The Ihepherd, liftening patiently to his volume of queftions, anfwered him 
coolly : aqui nacen ; aqui facen; aqui mueren ;* and continued on his way* 

This gravity, which is proverbial, is yet very wide of what it is generally fuppofed to 
be ; in fa£l it excludes in the Spaniards what we call affability. They do not anticipate, 
but wait for you. But this auftere covering frequently conceals a good and benevolent 
mind, which the leaft examination may difiinguifh. Strangers to the unmeaning hy- 
pocrify of French politenefs, the Spaniards are fparing of profefflons. Their fmile of 
benevolence is not merely a courtefy, for their heart in common opens with their 
features. How often have I been repulfed by the exterior of a Spaniard, remaining a 
long time without being able to conquer my repugnance, which was all that was ne- 
ceffary, to find in him, not an affected, but a real cotnplaifance; not that obliging man¬ 
ner which promifes, but that which grants ! The Spaniards are, perhaps, in want of 
that urbanity, which is the refult of what we call a refined education, but which too 
frequently ferves as a covering to falfehood and difdain. They fupply this by that un- 
affefted franknefs and good nature, which announces and infpires confidence. 

The great among them have no dignity, if by that word be meant a circumfpe&ion 
that fears to provoke familiarity, and which looks lets for affection than refpeX; they 
make no mortifying diftin&ion of chtffes, nor difdain to form connexions among thofe 
beneath them in rank. They have no longer among them a Duke of Alba, a Don 
Louis de Haro, and a Peneranda, whofe characters, difplayed in the face of Europe, 
have undoubtedly contributed to propagate the idea ftill entertained or the imperious 
haughtinefs of theSpanilh nobility of the firft rank, at leaft it is no longer of thedeferip- 
tion it was then. If forae have ftill preferved the traces of it, in them it is lefs haughti- 
nefs than coolnefs, timidity, and embarraffmeiit. 

* “ Here they were born, here they feed, and here they die.” After the Spanifh frith ion it is a metrical 
reply of Tome beauty- 
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Not but there are grandees among them, and others, who, without poffeffing that rank, 
deem themfelves defcended from an equally illuftrious origin; who entertain a lofty 
opinion of their race, and manifeft it upon certain occafions, particularly when in pre¬ 
fence of thofe who pretend to place themfelves on a footing with them. The pride of 
iutokment , of which we have lpoken before, is an evident proof of this, which con- 
ftantly exills; but this loftinefs difappears among them when addreffed by their inferiors 
who folicit favours: and is entirely loll at court. Here their dignity frequently Hoops, 
even to meannefs. Defpotifm, notwirhftanding the cloathing of benignity in which for 
this century part it has been uniformly clad, feems to overpower it by its weight and 
make it almoft contemptible. Stationed in its prefence, the nobles meet with nothing 
but tirefomenefs, and abafement, and have not fpirit enough to feek by a removal for 
amuCement and independence. Much more truly may it be laid of them as was formerly 
of the nobles of France — “ They might, if they would, be little fovereigns on their 
own ellates, they prefer being lacqueys at court.” Exceptions to this rule are very 
rare and are confequently noticed. There are however fome who prove that they feel, 
if not the dignity of their being, at lead: that of their race. I have noticed fome who 
of their own accord banifli themfelves for fome time from court, and prefer the ap¬ 
pearance of being in difgrace to the fhame of a mean condefcenfion ; and others bold 
enough to make ufe of l'omewliat ftsarp repartees. One of thefe who was molt inti¬ 
mate with the reigning fovereign, when he was but Prince of Afturias, is remarkably 
fliort of ftatue. The prince was continually joking with him about i\ One day, tired 
of having himfelf continually called little he replied with great coolnefs, and was heard 
without anger— Segnor, en mi cafa me Human grande. Sire, at home they call me great. 

. The wives of the grandees feem to have preferved more of the ftiftiiefs that is attri¬ 
buted to the nobility of Spain than any others. It is impoflible for mortals to be more 
cold, more grave, or more infipid, than the greater part of thefe noble ladies; there 
are, however, five or fix who do not participate in thefe attributes ; I (hall not mention 
their names, as I fbould be unwilling to fow diffention among thofe beauties, whofe 
charms are the moft pleafing ornament of the court. 

In other refpedts, this gravity feryes but as a veil in per Cons of every clafs to cheer- 
fulnefs, which needs but to be excited. To prove this, I fhall not have recourfe to the 
Spanifh theatres, where buffooneries are fo well received ; this would rather be an ar¬ 
gument againlt my affertion, becaufe it has been remarked, that theatrical reprefen tat ions, 
in nations famous for their gaiety, are more ferious than thofe of a different com- 
pi exion; as if the mind were moft delighted with thofe emotions moft oppofite to its 
habitual ftate. 

But in order to judge, whether or not the Spaniards have the vivacity I attribute 
to them, take them in their colonies, where they are at their eafe ; their repafts, even 
before the vapours of the food and wine have aded on the brain ; their converlations 
then abound in fprightlinefs, pleafantry, and equivoque; all either the legitimate or ille¬ 
gitimate offspring of vivacity; and afterwards determine whether they be not more 
open, and humour better fupported than in French focieties. Undoubtedly he wilL 
fay, that this vivacity is too noify, and not courteous. But foul befal that delicacy 
which encourages tirefome infipidity. Let this cheerfulnefs, however, be or not be 
condemned by the caprice of fafbion, it does not the lefs exift becaufe our prejudices 
are different. 

Similar obfervations may be made on other defers with which the Spaniards are re- 
proached. If I have not quite abfolved them from the charge of idlenefs, I affert again 
that it is the confequence of tranfient circuinftances which will difappear with them. In 
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fact, when we witnefs the activity which appears upon the coaft of Catalonia, through¬ 
out the whole kingdom of Valencia, in the mountains of Bifcay, and every where in 
fhorr, where induftry is encouraged, and commodities have an eafy and certain faie; 
when, on the other hand, we obferve the laborious life of the muleteers and caleffieros, 
who courageoufly lead their mules and drive their carriages through the mod dangerous 
roads; the hufbandmen, who, in the plains of La Mancha and Andalufia, become 
hardy by their labours in the field, and which labour, the nature of the foil, the diflance 
of their dwelling, and the heat of the molt burning climate in Europe, render far more 
painful than in other countries; when we confider the number of Galicians and Allu- 
rianswho, like our Auvergnacsand Limoufins, feek far off from home their flow and 
painful means of fubfiftence ; in fliort, when we perceive that the idlenefs with which 
the Spaniards are reproached, is principally limited to the boundaries of the two Caftiles, 
that is, to thofe parts of Spain which are the molt unprovided with roads, canals, and 
navigable rivers, and moft diflant from the lea ; it is but juft to conclude, that this 
vice is not an indelible (lain, nor a general charafteriftic of the Spanilh nation. 

They have another defeat which borders clofely upon idlenefs; this is flownefs; and 
from this it would be more difficult to exculpate the Spaniards. It muff, candidly fpeak- 
ing, be allowed, that knowledge penetrates but very gradually in Spain, In political 
ineafures, war, and all the operations of the government, nay, even in the common 
occurrences of life, when other nations aft, they ftill deliberate. Miftruftful and cir¬ 
ca mfpeft, they fail in as many affairs from flownefs, as others from precipitation. This 
is the more extraordinary, as their lively imagination feems of a nature to be irritated 
by delay. But in nations, as in individuals, there is no fingle quality which is not fre¬ 
quently modified by a contrary one, and in the ftruggle, the triumph is ever on the fide 
to which the mind is moft forcibly difpofed by the circumltance of the moment. Thus 
the Spaniard, naturally cool and deliberate when nothing extraordinary aftuates him, is 
Inflamed to enthufiafm, if his pride, refentment, or any of the paffions which compofe 
his character, be awakened, whether by infult or oppofition. And his nation, appa¬ 
rently the moft grave, phlegmatic and flow in Europe, fometimes becomes one of the 
moft violent when incidents deftroy its habitual calm and leave it to the empire of the 
imagination. The moft dangerous animals are not thofe which are moft prone to agita¬ 
tion. The afpeft of the lion is grave as his pace ; his motions are not without an ob¬ 
ject ; his roarings not in vain. Let his quiet be unmolefted, he cherifhes filence and 
peace; but let him be provoked, you fee his mane ereft; his eye balls glow with fire; 
you hear his hollow roar; and acknowlege the lord of the foreft. 

I do not mean by this parody to infinuate that Spain is the lion of Europe, which, 
however, was the cafe in former times. 1 fimply mean to maintain, that in her is evidenc¬ 
ed more plainly than in any other nation, that qualities apparently irrecemcileable may be 
united in the fame character: fuch as violence and tardinefs, cool gravity and extreme 
irafeibility. This mixture is vifible in two of his principal affeftions, his courage and 
devotion. With an appearance of equal calmnefs in each, the one in the charafter of 
the Spaniard lwetls into fury, the other into fanaticifin. Not in me will thofe exceffes 
fo frequently ridiculous, and at times atrocious, into which he is lead by his wrong con¬ 
ceived attachment to religion, not in me will they meet an advocate; nor at the fame 
time will 1 in anyway attempt to lefl'en the pretenfions to efteern which are the natural 
right of his undifputed courage. 

On the contrary 1 will allow that, with the exception of a few Spaniards of the pre- 
fent day, the nation is religioufly credulous and attached to the mummery of the church, 
in one word that it is juftly accufed of fuperftition. It may even be faid, and the ob- 
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fervation be taken in its full fenfe, that this disfigured baftard fifler of religion has 
continued aimofl; uninterruptedly either in poffeffion of ihe throne, or hovering round 
the court. She reigned conftantly in conjunction with the weak and fickly Charles II. 
She was a copartner with Philip V., a good and virtuous monarch but deftitute of 
energy, pious and fincere but ever in the extreme. And not with (landing the tafte for 
fplendor and pleafure, which' characterized Ferdinand VI. Ihe Hill was his colleague. 
Lefs rigid towards thefe three fovereigns and their fucceffor than to the greater part of 
their fubjects, Ihe yet Iheltered them from all pravity of manners; and fo much fo 
that the rare phenomenon was prefented to the world of a fucceffion of feverat kings 
who never fought for enjoyment in the arms of a mifl-rels. 

As to Charles III., fimple in his manners, exemplarily regular in his private life, 
fcrupuloufly juft even in matters of policy, to the day of his death, as well in words as 
in deeds, he always paid his tribute to fuperftition. 

It particularly belonged to the founder of the order of Si. Januarius, whole motto is 
in /anguine fosdus , to place implicit credence in the liquefaction of the blood of that 
Neapolitan faint. An occafion once offered of his manifefting the blind belief which 
he had of this prodigy. I have heard him relate that while he reigned at Naples the 
miracle was ajl at once at a Hand. The holy phial was fliook in vain. Long was the 
caufe of it fought for, at laft it was found. It inuft be obferved that the phial is kept 
within the fhrine of the faint, but on one fide, and feparated by a partition from his 
tomb. A tradition exifted at Naples that in order to caufe the blood to preferve its 
liquid ftate, not thefmalleft communication mull exift between the body of St. Januarius 
and his miraculous blood. Now upon examining the tomb minutely, a chink was 
found in the partition which feparated the tomb from the phial. The damaged divi¬ 
sion was hereupon quickly repaired, and immediately the blood became as liquid as be¬ 
fore— Let who will explain this wonder. One cannot however refufe it credit, for, as 
Lafontaine obferves “ Kings never tell a lie,” and of Charles III. perhaps more than 
any other might this be truly faid. 

This prince took delight in relating, perhaps a ftill more ftrange event. The reader 
may poflibly recoiled the danger which he rail in 1744, when an Auftrian army, com¬ 
manded by Lobkowitz, proceeded to Naples, with a view of dethroning Don Carlos, 
(hitnfelf,) and the good fortune he had of efcaping at the battle of Velletri. The fuc- 
cefs of the day, according to the prince, was owing to a battery of cannon, fortunately 
placed at the end of a ftreet, through which the Auftrians were to proceed to feize him. 
The battery played upon them fo efllcacioufiy, that they were obliged to retire, and 
take another road, lofing not only their prey, but the vidory as well. At the clofe 
of the battle. His Majefty made enquiry, what faithful and well-informed fubjed he 
had to thank for the difpofition of thefe protecting cannon. He was fought for with 
avidity throughout the army, and a great reward was promifed him. Nobody ap¬ 
peared, Hence Don Carlos, and thofe who were with him, doubted not an inftant, 
that the Almighty himfelf had placed the battery there; and this belief Charles III. car¬ 
ried with him to the tomb. 

His faith, in the immaculate conception, was confecrated by an order which he in- 
ftituted, to which he gave that title. He left his virtues to his fucceffor for an inheri¬ 
tance, without forgetting among the number, that firft of theological virtues, which 
feems to be one of the neceffary attributes of thofe monarchs, called for diftindion’s 
fake mojl catholic. 

It will readily be conceived, that Kings fo pious as thefe muff neceffarily be fur- 
rounded by fervants, and have at the fame time a number of fubjeds, animated with 
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the feme zeal for religion, and whatever relates thereto; and fo far jufticc mu ft be 
done the Spanifh nobility, the minifters, and generals, to fay that, in this refpeilil:, for by 
much the greater part, they drive to conform with their auguft model. There are few 
among the great but what pofl’efs relics among their jewels; or who ever fail to attend 
at mattins to chaunt their anthem to ihe virgin. 

Of Galvez, (whom no one can charge with poJTeffing a weak mind,) I have heard 
it related, that he was a witnefs to the following fad. Being once at Seville, he had 
the felicity to behold the body of St. Ferdinand. The air of ierenity which was fpread 
over his features fo forcibly iufpired devotion, that none could withftand its influence. 
An Englishman, who was among the fpectators, and who previoufly had been ac- 
cuftomed to fpeakih the lighted: manner of the ceremonies of the Roman catholic faith, 
wasfo much aliened by the venerable afpeft of the faint, that he bur ft into tears in the 
inidft of the church, immediately became converted, and was afterwards among the 
lxioft devout. — The feme miiiifter once alfo related before me, that when he was at 
Mexico, he few the corpfe of the firft: bifhop of Guadalaxara, who died in fantlituth adore. 
His body was preferved from corruption ; dreft in his epifcopal robes, he feemed to be 
wrapt in peaceful flumber. At that time his beatification was in courfe of dif- 
cufiion; and certainly “ there was,” find he, ** ample reafon for it. His whole life had 
been a tiflue of miracles. Do but judge. Before he was called to the bithoprick, 
he was councillor of audience at Guadalaxara. A criminal procefs was inflituted be¬ 
fore this tribunal. The accufed was judged worthy of death, and by every voice, 
even by that of the future bifhop, the culprit was fentenced to die. But when the 
condemnation was prefepted to the judges, the holy man pertinacioufly refufed to 
fign it. It was infilled that he fhould. At length, urged fo ftrongly, he obferved,— 
« bifhops may not fign a fentence of death.” “ But you are not a bifhop,” they re¬ 
plied_“ l feel that 1 am,” faid he.—At firft it was thought his brain was deranged. They 

were undeceived when fome months afterwards they learned, that on the very day of 
his refilling his fignature, the Pope had made him Bifliop of Guadalaxara.” 

Are more general evidences neceflary of the propenfity of the Spaniards to funerfti- 
tious credulity ? It may be recolle&ed that in 1780 the Spanifh navy experienced a vio¬ 
lent check in the roads of Cadiz. One of their l'quadrons was furprized by Rodney, and 
defeated in fpite of the bravery of Langara. Four of his fbips were taken by the Eng- 
lifh, called the Phoenix, the Diligent, the Prince/s, and the San Domingo. All thofe which 
efcaped bore the names of different faints. The people did not fail to take notice of 
this, and as by a Angular accident the San Domingo blew up at the inftant of its being 
moored, they faid that its patron chofe rather to fee herperifh than pafs into the hands 
of infidels. 

I however with it to be underftood that I by no means imagine thefe remarks were 
made by the officers of this fquadron. They do not all of them refemble Admiral 
Barcelo, who from a firnple lighterman attained the bigheft ftations in the navy, and 
who was ufed to fey that for his part bravery was no virtue in him becaufe he was in¬ 
vulnerable ; and fhewing his fcapulary would obferve ferioufly, that he had feen many 
a bullet while coming direct towards him turn on one fide as it approached this talis¬ 
man. There are it cannot be denied among all the different claffes of the Spanifh na¬ 
tion, people who are credulous in this way to the rnoft ridiculous excefs. But what 
nation ancient or modem is therewith whom the feme reproach will not lay ? The Greeks? 
The Romans? Their hiftorians,"PIutarch, Livy, Tacitus, that eminent philofopher So¬ 
crates, have they not all of them paid this tribute to human weaknefs ? And was the 
mind of Pafcal, among the inoft mafeuline that can be cited, entirely free from it ? 
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As for Racine, has he not given credit to, anti related fome of the miracles which hap¬ 
pened at Port Royal ? It is true, the Spaniards at the prefent epoch are more fuperfti- 
tious than the reft: of Europe ; although among them there are many, who, in eonfe- 
quence of their different education by travelling, and by making ufe of their reafon, 
are far from {haring in the obloquy ; nay, even among the clergy l have met with num¬ 
bers, who pofiefs very clear and juft ideas of true religion. 

But in thofe clafles in which education is neglected, (and fuch are numerous,) the 
members of which have little external communication, and few means of acquiring real 
knowledge, fuperftition and fanaticifm are carried to a far greater height than even in 
Flanders or Bavaria ; for religion every where taking its dye from the character of indi¬ 
viduals, muft neceftarily have ardent followers, in a nation remarkable for a lively ima¬ 
gination, and violent paflions. 

This mixture of ftrength and weakness produces even at prefent effects diflrefiT- 
ingly whimfical. At Madrid there is a church, in which, during paffion week, the moft 
fervent among the orthodox affemble in an obfcure cell. On their entrance, long cords 
are distributed to each. They ftrip themfelves naked to the haunches; and at a con¬ 
certed figmil they flog each other with fufKcient violence to draw forth ftreams of blood. 
The filence obferved during this barbarous ceremony is only interrupted by fighs of re¬ 
pentance, mingled with expreflions of pain. The greater part thus make a truce with 
their licentious living. Unhappy wretches! they have none for witnefs to their volun¬ 
tary martyrdom, but God and their confluence, and the next day they lye both to one 
and the other. They have refolutipn fulEcient to puniflt themfelves, they have not 
enough to reform their life; fo that all this cruel fuperftition is labor ipent in vain. 

The capital, in courfe, does not enjoy this privilege excluftvely. In forne provinces the 
fun fhines on thefe feenes. A man of great credibility allures me, that he was once prefent 
in a town of Eftremadura, at the following event. He had acquaintance in this place with 
a young lady of the mildeft manners, of an amiable and lively difpofition, a perfon adorned 
with all the charms of her age and her fex. He had gone to fee her on a good Friday, 
and found her with a finding countenance, drefled entirely in white. He alked her the 
caufe of this extraordinary apparel, on a day fet apart for mourning and penitence. You 
fhall fee, was her reply. It was at the very inftant that the difciplinarians were to pafs by 
the quarter where he flood. She feemed to wait for them with impatience; at length they 
drew nigh. She advances to the window which was on the ground floor, and open. 
The penitents halt and begin their exercife. In an in Han t, her fnowy robe is covered 
with the blood that ipouts from their mangled fhoulders. She feemed to be delighted 
at the fight of her robe, befprinkled with this rofy fliower, and the .motive of her white 
drefs explained irfelf at once. 1 will fuppofe, for an inftant, that gallantry had its partin 
this mimickry of penitence; that the lover of the young lady was among the number of 
the flagellifts. Yet, does the Icene therefore appear lefs whimfically barbarous? 

Thefe are fome famples of Spanilh devotion ; but it is not in every part of the king¬ 
dom, that it is carried to fuch an extreme of folly. The enlightened, among the 
Spaniards, whofenu mber daily encreafes, are hurt at feeing it fo deeply rooted. 
Within thefe laft years, under the reign of the pious Charles III. fome falutary reforms 
have been attempted with fuccefs. 

Even in Madrid, a great number of thofe proceflions have been furprefled, called. 
refarios, which almoft at all hours of the day were palling through the ftreets to fome 
ohurch or other, the members of them chautiling unintelligible canticles; ceremonies 
certainly ufelefs in the eyes of true religion, and which were without other confluence 
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than that of wearying paffengers, drawing journeymen from their occupation, and mo¬ 
thers front their domeitic aft airs. 

The government refills all attempts at encroachment on the part of the Holy See. 

The property of the clergy is no longer looked upon as inviolable. 

The mifcondutl of the monks and inferior clergy meets with condemnation, and fe- 
vere meafures are adopted for reprefling it. 

It begins to be felt, that a diminution of the prodigious number of convents is necef- 
fary to the regeneration ol Spain. 

Such are the fteps taken by reafon in Spain for purifying religion. 

On the oppofite fide, (for I ftand pledged to declare all,) the molt inviolable refpeft 
is fliewn to the meanefl minifters of the gofpel. They are met with in every hdufe. and 
looked upon as an iEgis, under whole flicker men are protected from the anger of 
both man and God. When 1 pafifed through Valencia in 1793, at which time a French¬ 
man was held in deteftation, fome ladies ot that nation owed their fafety to the inter- 
pofition of the priefts, who haftened to their relief. 

People Hand by to let them pafs, and give them the wall; and oftentimes on meet¬ 
ing them, perfons of the higheft rank re fpect fully kifs their hands. 

If a prielt be met with on foot, who fliould be carrying the viaticum, you are obliged 
to get out of your carriage in order to let him take your place, accompanying him on 
foot to the hpufe of the lick perfon; there he is to be waited lor; and when his office 
isfinilhed, he is to be efcorted back to the church whence he came. It is only after 
this that you obtain repofleliion ol your carriage. 

If the holy facrament be carried any where, a bell is rung to announce it. All bufi- 
nefs then, all con variation is fufpended; and every one falls on his knees till it pafs by. 
Hence arifes many a burlefque fcene. How often have I feen the play interrupted all 
at once by the found of the holy bell! Spectators, attors, however dreit. Moors, Jews, 
Angels, even devils, all without exception, turn towards the entrance from the llreet, 
fall on one knee, and remain in that potlure as long as the' found continues to be 
heard. 

At the doors of the churches^ this Angular notice is every day feen affixed. Hoy fe 

foca animas. This day fouls are taken out of purgatory. 

Not a coachman, who mounts his box, but makes firfl the fign of the crofs, and 
mutters fome prayers, which are inftantly fucceeded by fome of thole energetic phrafes 
with which he animates his couriers. Frequently, while thus employed without, his maf- 
ter within the coach is finging an anthem to the virgin, although very likely on his way 
to fome profane amufetnent; fome wits have even informed me, that if on mounting 
theftaircafe they fhould chance to meet a rival friar by the way, they entreat of him ab¬ 
solution before hand for the fins they are about to commit, 

Refpeft for the cloth is carried fo far as to caufe the people to attribute to it a pre- 
fervative virtue, even after death : in confequence, nothing is more common than to 
fee the dead buried in the drefs of a monk, and be thus carried to their lafl home, with 
their face uncovered, as is the pradice in moft parts ol Spain. The francifcan habit 
is the favorite on this occafion; and the convents belonging to this order have a ware- 
houfe, and tailors, efpecially fet apart, for fupplying this pofthumous wardrobe. So 
great a demand is there for thefe drefl’es, that a Itranger, who had been fome months at 
Madrid without being informed of this cuftom, and oblerving none but apparent Fran- 
cifcans carried to the tomb, exprefled his aftonilhment to me at the prodigious num¬ 
ber of that order which the city mull contain, and ferioufty alked, if I did not conceive, 
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from the immeaafe number of. deaths which occurred among them, that their order* 
however numerous it might'be, mufl foon become extinct. 

The drcfs of the convent aecoriipanies the Spaniard to the tomb, it is alfo nearly 
his earlieft clothing. It is by no means ulj.itfiial to meet with little monks of four or 
live years of age, playing the monkey tricks fo common to that age in theftreets. Nor 
is it uncommon for the parents, whole It range inclination is manifefted by the drefs they 
give them, to turn up the tail of the robe, in order to admiijifier paternal correction 
to thefe innocent creatures, who are perhaps the only ones of the cloth that are actually 
fubmitted to difciplinc. 

Certificates of having regularly attended confeffion, and obferved the precepts of the 
church during Ealter, are exacted from ail the faithful, whether fubjeCis of the realm, 
or foreigners; an idle meafure in itfelf, lince nothing- is more eafy than to obtain them 
without fulfilling the ceremonial which they teftify ; for they ai'e Ibid the fame as any 
other article of merchandize, and women of the town (who here have numerous vifi- 
tors,^ almott always have a quantity of thofe cerilfi.atcs for the be rer to fell, which 
they obtain at an eafy cxpcnce, of what nature, and who the donors, may readily be 

furmifed. v * 

One of the tnoft common geftures among the Spaniards of every diflinClion, is the 
fign of the crofs. It particularly ferves as a note of admiration accompanied by the 
expreffion of the word Jefus. At every flafli of lightening they repeat the fymbol of 
falvation, and even if they gape, they exprefsit with their thumb upon the mouth; in 
fhort their every motion is in meafure ftamped with the mummery of devotion. 

If a perfon enters a houfe, uulefs he would pafs for a heretic, his firlt exclamation 
mud be: a-ve Maria purijjima ; to which there is always the refponfe of fin piccado 
concebida . 

Every year there is palled on the church-gates a catalogue of Rich books, national 
and foreign, as the Holy Office has thought fit to proferibe, under pain of excom¬ 
munication. 

Laflly, that tribunal juflly enough appreciated by the wifer part of the nation, is yet 
in efteem with the greater part. It yet follows the fame formidable ceremonial, it yet 
has its fpies even among the higher ranks, and fometimes its victims, &e. &c. 

Let the truth be fpoken out however, attherilk of wounding that felf-love fo eafily 
offended in anv nation, and which fo generally Yfatisfied with nothing fhort of eulogy. 
The man does not calumniate who fpeaking of Spain deferibes it, as in many refpetts 
the country of mummery, fanaticiim and fuperllition. 

Chap. U.—Continuation of the portrait of the Spaniards.—Their bravery — Remains of 

bar bar ifm—Their patience and fobriety.-—Portraiture of their women.—Their diffolute 

manners , and the eaufe thereof. 

We have witneffed the influence of the character and education of the Spaniards of 
the prefent day, on their religious principles, let us now examine the effedt they have 
on their courage. 

The caufes of its former a&ive difplay have, for many years, palled away. The 
Moors are no longer their neighbours, whofe proximity and difference of faith, ex¬ 
citing continually mutual jealoufy and hatred, gave occafion for frequent wars, and 
numerous opportunities of nourifhing and difplaying the national prowefs. If the 
Spaniard appears no longer liable to the fame degree of fermentation, if he feem a-Jleep, 

i he 
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ho yet may be awakened ; the lea ft fignal in fa£t, recalls him to hiinfelf. His fits of 
holy rage, indeed, are much more rare. The period, at which the name of infidel alone, 
was enough to tranfport him to fury; that period, the age of Pizarroand Almagro, is 
happily baft. Religious intolerance, if it be not entirely corrected in Spain, is at leaft 
accompanied more by ridiculous -than atrocious forms; and when they fight with 
Mufi'dmen, they combat the enemies of their country, rather than thofe of religion. 

They even begin to think that religion may allow of policy to treat as ufeint neigh¬ 
bours, thofe whom they have been accuftomed to look upon as irreconcileable enemies. 
In Spain, as well as in otheJ- nations, the progrefs of knowledge and pbilofophy, though 
it may hive been How, has fenfibly foftened the manners. The traces of ancient bar¬ 
barity difappear in gradual fucceffion. 

Afiafiliation was formerly common in Spain. Every man of refpeclabiijty had his 
aflaffins at command ; which were hired in the kingdom of Valencia, as it is pretended 
witnefl’es were not long ago in feme of the French provinces. This dreadful cufloin was 
in fome rneafure the coniequence of the kind of weapon then in ufe. This was a fpe- 
des of triangular poniard which, concealed under the cloak, was drawn forth for ven¬ 
geance in the moment of refentment. A ftroke from it was much more dangerous than 
one from a Kvord, which is ufed openly, and requires fome dexterity. This dreadful 
poniard was more to be feared than the common one known by the name of rejon . The 
ufe of thefe perfidious weapons is not yet entirely abolilbed, and furnifhes a jult ground 
for the charges which foreigners bring again ft the Spaniards. 

It is feldom that the manners of a people are correfted by violent and precipitate 
means. In the reign of Charles III. the miniller, Squillaci, made the fad experiment, 
now about feven-and-thirty years ago. Dreft in a long cloak, and a flouebed hat pulled 
over the face, a man with difficulty would recognize his bell friend ; a drefs like this in 
courfe favoured excefies, anti particularly fuch as endangered the fafety of the citizen. 
In order to abolifh the ufe of them in Madrid, he had recourfe to coercive means, and 
even open force. Satellites pelted at the corners offlreets, provided with fhears, publicly 
clipped fitch cloaks as exceeded the length preferred. He fancied he ihould find the 
Caftilians as fubmiflive as the Ruffians in the time of Peter the Great; he, a ftranger ! 
mii-iifter of a monarch who had paflfed the greater part of bis life out of Spain ! what 
was the confequer.ee ? The people mutinied ; the King was frightened, and the minifter 
was facrificed. The manner of drefs fo fuddenly attacked, was in part continued after 
his difgrace; but milder and flower meafures, the example of the court, and thofe about 
it, added to the aclivity of a vigilant police, have confiderably contributed to correct the 
evil. The fpecics of mafk, under the name of a hat, which encourages infolence by 
infuring impunity, is totally laid afide ; and the cloak, very convenient for thofe who 
know how to wear it, now favours nothing but idlenefs. 

The ufe of the poniard ftill exifts in fome parts of Spain, efpecially in the fouthern 
provinces, but it is wholly confined to the loweft rank. Some bravoes make ir a bug¬ 
bear to the weak, and with the violent and paffionate it is the inftrmnent of immediate 
vengeance. The clergy have made it a part of their million of peace and charity to dif¬ 
arm their parilhioners. The archbifitop of Granada, in particular, has with this view 
liiccefsfully employed the arguments of the pulpit. But the/e means have not had 
every where the fame effect. The kingdom of Valencia, that country fo highly favoured 
by heaven, where the beauty of the climate and the riches of nature Ihould excite none 
but the milder pafilons, is fullied with murder. One of the prerogatives of the crown 
confifis in pardoning annually one criminal condemned to death, provided his crime 
have a fhadow of excufe. It has been remarked lately, that for l'even fuccefiive years 
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there has not been one criminal who could be recommended to mercy in the fatal lift 
prefented to the King, fo atroeioufly premeditated had every crime appeared. 

Poniards and aiVaffinations are alio dill common in Andalufia, where the powerful 
influence of climate, when not counter balanced by moral agency, appears manifed. 
During the dimmer, a certain eafterly wind ('Elrunto de Medina) cauies in that pro¬ 
vince a kind of phrenzy, which renders thefe excedes more common at that feafon than 
in any other of the year. 

But let Spain refume the appearance which nature preferibes; let roads and canals 
crofs thefe didricts which have hitherto been almod inacceffible j let a more eafy com¬ 
munication render the vigilance of the agents of government more active and certain ; 
let theprogrefs of agriculture, indudry, and commerce give employment to mifehievous 
idlenefs j in a word, let the prefent plan of government continue to be executed, and 
it will foon appear, in this refpeCl as in others, that the influence of climate will yield 
to fuch powerful caufes. 

The revolution in manners, within the lad half century, evinces the truth of this pre¬ 
diction. It was not until the prefent century that two barbarous cuftoms were by de¬ 
grees aboliflied, which ought long before to have been proferibed by reafon and huma¬ 
nity. I mean the Rondalla and the Pedreades. 

The former of thefe is a kind of defiance which two bands of muficians give to each 
other. Without any other motive than that of fhewing their bravery, they were wont 
to meet with fwords and fire-arms, fire at each other, and then clofe with (words. Will 
it be believed that this cuftom dill exids in Navarre and Arragon ? And that a fimilar 
contet was iffued in 1792, and a fight took place between two parilhes in the fuburbs of 
Sarragoffa. 

That of the Pedreades has but lately been difufed. This was alfo a kind of combat 
between two companies, armed with flings, who attacked each other with dones. 

Such manners are equally (hameful to thofe who retain them, and the government 
by which they are tolerated. However, as there is fcarcely any vicious cudom which 
has not its caufes as well as apparent advantages, there are certain perfons who are 
difpleafed with the abolition of thefe inditutions, alledging that though they cannot 
be denied to be proofs of ferocity, they are equally fo of courage, which they contribute 
to maintain among the people. The abettors of fuch paradoxes even regret the revo¬ 
lution, which the work of Cervantes operated in the manners of Spain, by throwing an 
indelible ridicule on thofe adventurers who, negleCting the duties of their dation, and 
the care of their families, were ufed to create themfdves dangers in order to enjoy the 
vain glory of braving them ; who offered the protection of their redlefs valour to thofe 
who did not afk it, and whofe importunate fervice was at lead ufelefs in a country 
where charity ever opens its hand to the wretched, and where the weak are protected 
by the laws. 

It is thus that, by fucceffive gradations, more the effeCt of time than wndom, the 
manners of a people are reformed and foftened. Thofe of the Spaniards have within 
the lad century undergone, in other refpeCts, fenfible revolutions. Formerly, the point 
of honour, on which they were delicate to excefs, occafioned frequent duels. Were 
proofs wanting', their comedies and novels furnilh a fuffleient number. At prefent 
their courage, of a more tranquil nature, is referved for manifedation in time of war in, 
defence of their country, without didurbing its repofe during the mild reign of peace- 
So much is this the cafe, that during ten years refidence in Spain I never once heard of a 
real duel. 
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On the other hand,, the Spaniards have preferred their ancient virtues, patience and 
fobriety: the former renders them conftant in their enterprises, and indefatigable in 
their labour ; the latter preferves them from excefs, a vice too common in other coun¬ 
tries of Europe. Without feeking, however, to diminifh their merit, I mutt obferve 
it is, in a great meafure, the confequence of their phyfical conftitution, and the quality 
of their food. Their robuft and mufcular bodies, dried and hardened by the aciive heat 
of a burning climate, are lefs adted upon by either a fpare diet or a fuperabundant meal. 
The flelh of animals, at lead: in the Mediterranean provinces of Spain, contains, in a 
given quantity, more nutritive matter than elfewhere. Their roots, lefs fpongy than 
in countries where water contributes more than the fun to their growth, are of a more 
nouriihing fubftance. Strangers who go to live at Madrid foon perceive this, and if 
they yield to the appetite they may have upon their arrival, an endemial difeafe, called 
Entripado, a kind of cholic, which the phyficians of the country only know how to treat, 
painfully informs them of their change of food and climate. 

With refpedt to intoxicating liquors, the fobriety of the Spaniard proceeds iu a great 
meafure from nature, which, always employing means proportioned to her end, has be¬ 
llowed on him a conftitution analagous to the ftrength of the wines produced by the 
foil, whilft ft rangers cannot with impunity drink of them to excefs. Of this! haveicen 
repeated and linking proofs. Six years ago feven or eight fervants, which the ambaf- 
fador Montmorin brought from France with him, died miferabty. They were accuf- 
tomed to drink the wines of La Mancha in the fame proportion as the light wines of 
France; the confequence was, they were perpetually in a Hate of intoxication, and fell 
away by inches; while Spaniards who lived the fame as they, felt no ill jeffe&s from their 
mode of living. Nothing is more uncommon than to fee a Spaniard inebriated with 
wine, although that which he drinks is more fpirituous than French wines; and if a 
drunken foklier be feen in the ftreets of Madrid, one may fafely lay a wager of twenty 
to one that it is a foreigner; and ten to one that it is a Swifs. 

We may remark on this occafion, that fobriety feems to be the inheritance of the 
inhabitants of the fouth, as intemperance is that of thofe of the north. We may alfo 
obferve, that the people who commit molt excelfes in drinking are not thofe whole foil 
produces the liquors by which they are inebriated, as if nature, which has given them 
the means of fatisfying their thirfl and appetite, and adapted their organs to the ufe of 
thefe means, intended to punilh them for feeking, at a diftance, the food and liquor Ihe 
has created for others. Thefe difpofitions are undoubtedly deranged by other circum- 
llances; but it is eafy for an attentive eye to trace the intentions of nature. 

The Spaniards will pardon me for conlidering their fobriety as a virtue of climate; 
this is but comparing them with other nations, and even all the individuals of the human 
fpecies, who owe alike their qualities to their education, rank in life, habits, the exam¬ 
ples they have before them, and a thoufand other caufes which depend not on them- 
lelves. It is Hill a great merit not to refift beneficial impulfes. 

The Spaniards have, befides, that of triumphing over influences which dilpofe men 
to certain excelfes, and for which they are produced as an apology. I have particularly 
in view a depraved propenfity, reprobated by nature, injurious to the fair, and too com¬ 
mon among the people of the fouth. This is abfolutely unknown in Spain. 

Jealoufy, another outrage on the fex, the objedt of our homage, feems alfo the con¬ 
fequence of the influence of a climate which communicates its ardour to the fenfes and 
imagination. This odious paffion, formerly fo injurious in its fufpicion, cruel in its pre¬ 
cautions, and implacable and fometimes atrocious in its refentraent, is much weakened 
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among the modern Spaniards. If the lover be exaftory, ready to take umbrage, and 
tormented by fufpicion, on the other hand, there are no people in Europe among whom 
is found a fmaller number of jealous hufbands. The women, who were formerly 
hidden from the public, of whom it was fcarcely polTible to fnatch a glimpfe through 
the openings of thofe lattices, which undoubtedly owe their name to the vile fentimeut 
which was the caufe of their being invented ?, now enjoy full liberty. Their veils, the 
only remains of their ancient fervitude, ferve at prefent but to (belter their charms from 
a burning fun, and render them more attractive. Fir ft invented by jealoufy, they are 
now employed to very different purpofes. Coquetry has converted them into one of 
its mod feducing ornaments; and in favouring fecreqy, they infure impunity to the 
ftolen pleafures of love. The lovers who, under the balconies of their invifible mif- 
trefl'es, fighed without hope, and had nothing but their guittar for witnefs and inter¬ 
preter, are banifhed to comedies and romances. Sieges are become lefs flow and diffi¬ 
cult of termination, hulbands more docile, and more acceffible the women. Woman ! 
who but at the word is fenfibly affetSed ? Who but is difpofed to forgive their caprices, 
to fubmit to their cruelty, and indulge their weaknefles ? You particularly, foreigners, 
who have fighed at the feet of a lovely Spaniard, when you remember your chains, do 
you not feel all thefe fenfations ? Shall I attempt to trace a feeble fketch of the objeft 
of your vows, and call again to memory your enjoyments? Or, if they have difappeared, 
from abfence, from time, or inconftancy, which anticipates its effects, fliall I endeavour 
to mingle fome confolation with the bitternefs of your regret ? 

The women of every country have particular charms by which they are diftinguilhed. 
In England, by the elegance of their fhape, and modefty of their carriage; in Germany, 
by their Ups of roles and enchanting fmile and in France, by that amiable gaiety which 
animates all their features. The charm felt on approaching a Spaniffi lady has fome- 
thing of deception which is not eafily defined, tier coquetry is more frank, and lefs 
ftudied than that of other women. She takes lefs pains to be agreeable to every one. 
She rather weighs the fuits of her lovers, than counts their number; and her choice 
once made, a fingle one fuffices. Or if file does not neglect her fuccefs, (he is never- 
thelefs above all grimace. She owes but little to the aid of the toilet. The com¬ 
plexion of a Spanilh beauty is never ornamented with borrowed brilliance : art fupplies 
not the colouring which nature hasrefufed by expofmg her to the influence of a burn¬ 
ing climate. But how many beauties compenfate for her want of colour ? Where are 
finer fliapes to be met with than with them ? Where greater eafe of motion, where nicer 
delicacy of feature, where a more fweetly tripping gait ? Grave, and rather melancholy, 
at firft, fhould one of thefe beauties caff, on you her large black eyes, fo full of expref- 
fion, fhould fhe accompany her glances with a fmile—infenfibility itfelf mull fall enflaved 
before her. But if the coldnefs of his reception difeourage not her admirer from ad- ' 
dreffing her, fhe is as decided and mortifying in her difdain, as fhe is feducing where fhe 
allows of hope. 

In the laft cafe fhe does not make her lover lauguifh long ; but petfeverance muft 
furvive enjoyment in Spain, and it is not to this country that the defeription of love, in 
a well known idyll is applicable ; 

“ Noiir 'iflxiiby hope, il (ties in m4Jl oj iti/s.” 

The fortunate men whom fhe deigns to conquer, and who are called CotYejos, are lefs 
difinterefted, but not lefs afliduous than the cieiibei of Italy. A total tacrifice is re- 

• Jalauju, in tbe French language, fignifies a lattice. 
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quired of them. Theymufl: give proofs of this at all hours cSf the day, accompany 
their wellbehvcd to the public walk, the theatres, and even the confeffionaL But many 
a florm dilturbs their ferenity- A momentary diffraction is treated as an infidelity- 
The flighted incidenr excites Tome apprehenfion. One would fay that in Spain jealoufy 
has deferted Hymen to take refuge in the bofom of love; and that it more particularly 
dwells with that of the twofexes which fecms the rather calculated to infpire than feel 
this cruel paflion. In one word, their chains are not fo eafy to be borne, as difficult to 
avoid- The Spamfb beauty is rigorous in many refpeits ; her caprices are rather hafty, 
and too obedient to the impulfe of an ardent imagination- But that which is not eafy 
to conciliate with her eternally varying fancies, is the confiancy of Spani/h women in 
their attachments. The intoxication they caufe and experience, far different from all 
extreme agitations or affections of the mind, which continue but a fhort time, is pro¬ 
longed greatly beyond the common term ; and I faw, during my refidence in Spain, 
more than one fuch paflion continue conftant till the parties expired of age. May not 
this be accounted for by a religious ferupte, certainly, ill underllood, as mo ft fuch feru- 
pies are? May not the conference of a Spanifh lady, fufficiently complaifant to permit 
her one gratification which offends her duty, be terrified at a fucceflion of infidelities? 
In the firft may fhe not poffibly find an excufe for her conduct In human infirmity, in 
the irrefiftible wifli of the heart, which inclined her towards one objedt, deflined by na¬ 
ture to fix her affeftions ? Would fin refume its uglinefs at a fucceffive infidelity ? 

It belongs to thofe who are acquainted with the female heart and confcienee to judge 
of this conjecture* It Is certain, that in Spain, more than any other country, both 
men and women appear to conciliate the irregularity of manners with the mod ferupu- 
lous observance of religious duties- In matiy countries thefe exceffes alternately fucceed 
each other- In Spain they are fimultaneous; and the women, in confequence of this 
ft range mixture of religion and frailty, feem to aim lets to prevent fcandal, or conceal 
their conduct, than to eftablifh a kind of equilibrium between their faults and their 
merits. 

How many men have I known, who have led an extreme diforderly life, yet fre¬ 
quented public worfliip with an affiduity, which even true chriflians do not confider as 
an indifpenfible duty, who carefully obferved every injunction of the church relative to 
abftinence, rendering its minifters ai the fame time almoft degrading homage! 

How many women abandoned to an attachment utterly inconfiftent with their duty* 
furround themfelves with relics, and bind themfelves by vows to the performance of 
a&ions indifferent in their own nature, and fcrupuloufly fulfil them. 

I believe hypocrites to be very rare In Spain ; but to compenfate for this, the ridicu¬ 
lous affociation of certain moral improprieties with fuperftnious pradices is more com¬ 
mon there than elfewhere. Is this to be attributed to a want of knowledge, or the 
criminal compliance of the confeffors, who are thus prodigal of the indulgence of 
which they themfelves ftand in need ? Or is it the climate wnich muff ferve as an ex¬ 
cufe for feme vices, as it is the caufe of fome virtues? And does this climate enforce 
the gratification of certain frailties too imperioufiy for confciencies, fcrupulous in other 
refpedts, to be terrified at compliance ? 

To endeavour to explain the diffolutenefs of morals, is to acknowledge its exigence. 
Yes, depravity of this defcription is carried to great lengths in Spain- Frequently does 
the fex defined by nature to wait for pleafure, invite to enjoyment with effrontery- It 
is not in this country unufual to receive written intimations of defires which one has uru 
wittingly engendered; neither 1$ this licentioufnefs retrained by the dreadful confe- 
quences that fucceed it. That horrible prefenr, which the new world has made to the 
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old, in Spain, has become hereditary in families, and by the degeneracy of many of 
thoie races which are termed illuftrious, and the extinction of others, a fatal evidence 
is afforded of its baneful influence. This fcourge, to which the nation feems to have 
become accuftomed, is of the moll alarming nature, when it affeftsa perfon born under 
a different climate; and if the thoufand charms, in the beauties, whofeattra£lions I take 
delight in celebrating, draw fome irrefiflibly into their fphere, the dreadful apprehen- 
fions with which a foreigner muff be infpired, who by experience or report becomes 
acquainted with his danger, may reafonabiy juftify the prudence which fome have the 
power of exercifing, and excufe an efcape from their fway, 

1 his depravity, however, is far from being fo general as exaggerating libertines are 
plea fed to affirm ; even in Madrid there are families whofe conduct is exemplary, faith¬ 
ful flufbands, and wives who are models of modefty and propriety ; their daughters, 
although m general not referved in their carriage, grant lefs than fancy is pleafed to 
expert from their demeanor, for nothing is more rare than their anticipation of the rights 
of matrimony. If opportunities of purchafing pleafures, equally ffiamefui and eafy to 
obtain, are frequent for thofe who feek them, at leafli proftitution is neither fo public 
nor impudent as in other countries* The police, by feverely prohibiting its fcandatous 
feniinaries, obliges it to conceal itfelf, and fometimes purfues it to its fecret retreats- 
And what is Angular in a country where diffolute condufl is otherwife fa common, in 
a country which contains fo many rich idlers, one would in vain feek for thofe eafy la¬ 
dies, who unblufliingly dilplay in other countries the fumptuous falary of their lubricity. 
Among thefe great people, who in other refpe£ts make a trophy of the corruption which 
their opulence keeps in pay, a fort of fliame prefides in the midft of their irregu¬ 
larities, and my fiery embelliflies even their moft di [graceful amours* 

The fevere virtue of the kings of the new dynafty can alone explain this modern 
Angularity. At their court, there has always been an abfolute necellity of concealing 
thofe weakeneffes, which they did not excufe by their example: to incur fufpicion only, 
would be adting with great imprudence : to make a fhow of them, would be the height 
of temerity. Charles III. in this refpedi was rigid, even to tyranny. I was prefent 
once, while one of the moll enunent perfons of his court denounced his own fon, who 
had been feduced by the charms of a pretty aftrefs; and requeffed His Majefty to have 
the lover confined in a caftle, and his miftrefs in a houfe of correction; but it is not 
every young nobleman of the court of Spain who has fo ftridt a father, nor does every 
a&refs thus expiate the paffions Ihe engenders. 

T. o the honour of the fair fex of Spain, I {hall farther obferve, that women rigoroufly 
banifli from their fociety thofe familiarities, which are confidered as indifferent by other 
nations, where the ienfes, lefs quickly inflamed, betray lefs fuddenly their diforder% 
and that this diflruft of them [elves is at lea ft an homage which their weaknefs renders 
to modelly. 1 bus a woman would not permit the moft chafte kifs to be given her in 
public y and thofe which are cuftomary incur comedies, and of which no notice is 
taken, are entirely baniflied from the Spanifh ftage*. 

But 

* 1 remarked feme yearij a^o, at one of the theatres of Madrid, a minute trait, obnoxioufly trivia A 
and which-, but for iu exemplifying this exettfive delicacy, fo w him ft c ally allied to the groffdl and moft 
dtiguftjng manners, I /hould fearedy venture to detail in a note. No traveller, who has pail'ed through 
Spain* particularly Caitile, can fall having obferved groups of people* who, bafking in the fun, amufe 
themfdves in their la/inefs, by deftroying the vermine with which their heads abound. Among lovers of 
this rank, the favoured youth, whofe mhtrefs deigns to benefit him in this manner, has a double pleafqre on 
the oecafion, not only djses he get rid of troublefomecompanions, he, at the fame time, receives a teftimo 
mal of the perfect devotion of the objed of hie views* It is needfery thus much fhould premife my anec- 
do.e* 1 he little French opera of l*c Tunnelier, (the Cooper,} beingtranHated into Spanifh* the feru- 
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But if a proper difiance be kept they allow, and even provoke at times, ihofe wanton 
tricks at which decency would eliewhere be alarmed. Double meanings however grofs, 
the coarfeil jokes, even downright obfcenity, whatever the tongue can exprefsis readily 
overlooked. I have feen ladies admit of, nay even ihemfelves make, obfervations which 
men with the leafl regard to decorum would deem admiffible only at orgies, and fmg 
catches revoltingly indecent. When in what is termed good company , I have more than 
once been fur prized with tales of rather more than a free defcription, _1 have heard 
fome ladies unblufliingly, and without taking the fmalleft pains to varnilh their ftory, 
relate the fecret detail of their amorous meetings, and appear aftonidled if perchance 
they fhould fee the lead embarraffment in the countenance of any of their auditors. 

Thefe delineaments, which I fiiall not be fo unjuft as to lay to the charge of all the 
Spaniflifair, would not however alone prove the depravity of manners in Spain. Wo¬ 
men, who permit themfelves freedom of expreffion, and give the example of it, are 
certainly not on that accpunt more feducing to perfons of delicacy, but they are not 
more eafily feduced. On the contrary, a nation not yet entirely civilized, may have 
in its language a kind of ingenuoufnefs which renders expreflions far from being entirely 
chafte; and I fiiould be inclined to think that thefe modes of expreffion, Clocking to 
the decency of other nations, would difappear were a more refined civilization, more 
precautions in the education of young perfons, almofl exclufively abandoned to the go¬ 
vernment of fervants, even in the molt difiinguiffied houfes, and efpecially were a bet¬ 
ter example, adopted. But can a young lady, who from the moll tender age has been 
■familiaril'ed to the groffell expreflions, who in companies, to which the is frequently ad¬ 
mitted, hears applaufe bellowed on impudence, which dirdams to throw a tranfparent 
veil over the obfcenities in which it indulges; can one, whole ears are early accuttomed 
to the indecent expreflions which are permitted on the ftage, and whofe eyes repeatedly 
behold the wanton attitudes exhibited in the favourite Spanifii dance, long preferve in 
her imagination and language that virgin purity which is, perhaps, the greatell charm 
of her fex ? 

Mothers of families, with what have ye not to reproach yourfelves, who, given up 
to your paffions, abandon your daughters to nature and chance. Future mothers, 
how ill do ye conceive your interefl! A tafle for employment, fome care bellowed on 
the developement of that difpofition of which heaven has been prodigal to you, would 
make you rank among the happieft as well as the moll enchanting works of creation! 
Alas! you are negle&ed, you are left to yourfelves, and your corrupt attendants. You. 
ar ?, to our misfortune and defpair, about to falfify the munificent intention of nature. 

The character and manners of a nation can be known, but imperfectly, if regarded 
in their ferious occupancy alone, or while under the dominion of the paffions. It is 
much better feen in their entertainments, their games, and their fancies. Let us then 
view the Spaniards in thefe different relations. 


piilotis tranflator dared not hazard the furtive kifs, which forms its denouement. But what does he 
u d itute . In the tail fcene, while the matter cooper is occupied in the interior of his workshop, the 
journeyman enters by Health* and fets himfelF on the ground, between the legs of the lovely Fanchettc, 
whole delicate fingers are employed in loafing his fortunate rival Tliey are in this filiation when the 
jealous o.u man^comes^ and deters the two lover® in the a£l of giving and receiving this unequivocal pledge 
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Chap. XII. — Alanners and cuflmns of Spain,—'Their dances: — Games. — Pleafures .— 

pajis . — Tajle, 

NOTHING more contrails with the pretended gravity of the Spaniards, than their 
favourite dance the Fandango; a dance, truly national,and full of expreflion, at which 
foreigners of delicacy at firft take exception, but which they themfelves become de¬ 
lighted with at laft. 

No fooner does the tune begin for the fandango, than every countenance becomes 
animated, and even thofe among the fpeftators, who by their age and profeffion are 
mofl: obliged to gravity, have much difficulty in preventing themfelves-from joining in 
the cadence. It is related, and the apologue is certainly appropriate, that the court of 
Rome, icandalized that a country renowned for the purity of its faith, Jhould not have 
long before profcribed this profane dance, refolved to pronounce its formal condem¬ 
nation. A confiftory was affembled, the profecution of the fandango was begun, ac¬ 
cording to rule; and fentence was about to be thundered againft it, when one of the 
judges obferved, a criminal ought not to be condemned without being heard. The ob- 
fei vation had weight with the affembly. Two Spaniards were brought before it, and to 
the found of inftruments difplayed all the graces of the fandango. The feverityof the 
judges was not proof againft the exhibition ; their auftere countenances began by degrees 
to relax; they role from their feats,and their arms and legs foon found their former fupple- 
nefs. The confiftory hall was changed into a dancing room, and thcfandangowzs acquitted* 

After fuch a triumph, it may be imagined that the remonftnmces of decency have 
but little effeft; its empire feeras to be firmly eftabliffied. It is, however, different ac¬ 
cording to the- places in which it is practifed. It is frequently called for at the theatre, 
and generally clofes private dances. In thefe cafes, the intention is no more than lightly 
indicated ; but, on other occafions, when a few perfons affembled together fhake off 
all fcruples, the meaning is then fc marked, that voluptuoufnefs aflails the mind at 
every avenue ; its incitements caufe the heart of the mod eft youth to palpitate with de¬ 
fire, and re-animate the deadened fenfe of age. The fandango is danced by two perfons 
only, who never touch, even the hand of each other; but when we view their mutually 
engaging allurements, their advances and retreats; when we obferve the female, in the 
moment of her languor, announce an approaching defeat, and fuddenly acquiring new 
courage efcape from her conqueror, who purfues her, and is afterwards purfued in his 
turn; the manner in which thefe emotions are expreffed by their looks, geftures and 
attitudes; it is impoffible not to confefs with a blulb, that thefe fcenes are to the real 
combats of the Papliean queen, what our military evolutions in peace are to the real 
difplay of the art of War. 

They have in Spain, a dance yet more voluptuous than the Fandango , but it belongs 
rather to the provinces than the capital. It is the Valero. Andalufia in particular ap¬ 
pears to be its natural country; as it apparently was invented for the Andalufians of 
both fexes, a remnant of decency has banifhed it almoft generally from private balls } 
it is however given on the ftage # . 

A third 

* A German traveller, who has lately publilhed a little work on Spain, in which he modeftly pretends 
to have only gleaned after me ; and in which there are many beautiful pictures, very highly coloured, but 
■with rather too much famenefs. Mr. Fifcher thus describes the ultra \ 

« The play finilhes ; the feene changes to an elegant faloon. The orcheftra ftrikes up: the found of 
caftanets is heard, and from oppofite fide® of the theatre a male and female dancer dart forward, both 
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A third dance peculiar to the Spaniards is the Segutdiila* The figure is formed by 
eight perfons; at each qorner the four couple trace, although but mpajfani the princi¬ 
pal movements of the Fandango, A Spanifh female dancing the Segukiilla, drefied in 
character, accompanying the inftruments with caftanets, and marking the meafure with 
her heel with uncommon precifion, is certainly one of the mod feducing objects which 
love can employ to extend his empire; 

The Spanifh nation has a decided tafte for dancing* and private balls are very fre¬ 
quent. They have a fort of prefident called bajlonero whole duty it is to fee that good 
order reigns in the midft of pieafure. It is his province particularly to take care that 
each of the party figures in a minuet, and to fix partners in foch manner as to make as 
many happy as pofiible, and as few as can be avoided wretched. 

As To public balls and imfquerades* in the reign of Philip V* they were forbidden 
throughout all Spain, The Count de Aranda* who* white attentive to the police of the 
capital, did not neglefl its pleafures* revived them; but tiiefe two amufements did not 
outlive the retreat of the mini ft er. 

The common people have forne particular games, which have a tinge of the gravity 
of the nation. The one, a weak and mlferable image of thofe which kept the force 
and activity of the ancients in conftant exercife* It confifts in throwing a bar of iron 
to a certain didance, and hence is called El jttego de la barra * 

Another game, a favourite with the vulgar, but ftill more infipid, is common to 
Italy as well as Spain* A number of men are feated round in a circle, and hold up in 
their turn two, four, fix, or ten fingers, rapidly naming aloud the exact number of 
fingers held up. 

Genteel perfons have recreations of another kind. In thofe aflemblies, where id lenefs 
collects parties together, their principal amufement confifts in card playing, hovibre is 
on thefe occafions their favourate game ; this game is of Spanifh origin, as its name 
announces, hombre figfiifyingbut the Spaniards call it trijfilio ; befides at cards, 
they amufe themfelves with a fort of game at billiards, called jueyo de trnecos* 

In general they feldom affcmble to eat at each others houfes. They are little ac¬ 
quainted with the innocent and healthful pleafures of the country. But few among 
them even are fond of the chace; of which the monarch and his family feeni to poi- 
fefs the exclufive privilege. The amufements of the country appear to have no attrac- 


drtfTed in the Andaluftan eoftume, appropriate to the dance. At their entrance* they fly towards, as if 
they mutually fought, each other* The male dancer, fir etches out his anxious arms towards the female* who 
feems as though about to abandon heifelf to his embrace; but, all at once foe turns and avoids him. He. 
made angry, Ihuns her in return. The nuific eeafes, they both appear Irrefolute, but the orehellra be¬ 
ginning* again fets them in motion. 

The m:de then express his defire with encreafed vivacity. The Female feems more Inclined toanfwer 
ii, A voluptuous languor Is depicted in her ryes, htr bofom heaves more violently, her arms are extended 
towards the object wIiigIi purfues her: but a frefo return of fadneffi robs him of her a fecund time; a 
Second p.aufe yc-ammates them both. 

The orcheftra again plays up, the firm Tick cncreafes the qulckncfs of Its meafure, and a flumes wings to 
overtake the velocity of their motions. Full of cUthe, the male rufhes towards the Female ; their bps are 
half opened ; fhe is again feebly rdlralned by a veftage of mode fly; The cru/h of mufic redouble?, and 
whh It* the livelihdfr of their movements, a fort of vdligo, a delirium of extacy, feems to pufTefs them 
both; every mufcle appears to Invite and exprefs enjoyment; their eye-fight fails. At once the mufic 
cesfos, and the dancers vacifh (if I may ufe the expreffion ) in delicious Langtijfoment, the curtain falls, 
and the fpcQators recover their fenfes/* 

Such an animated deferiptfon is more like an apology than a fat ire. It, however, is not wanting of 
exactitude. Some years back die mkr& was given at Paris; but decency had (haded its tints, and pieafure 
itfelf did not .require they foould be made more lively, 
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lions for the Spaniards. Their country-houfes might eafiiy be numbered. Among 
the many rich individuals who inhabit the capital, there are, perhaps, not ten who have 
a country retreat. With refpeft to the cables, feats, &c. fo numerous in France, Tng- 
lancl, and Italy, and which contribute to the embellifhment oi the environs of tneir 
capitals, there are fo few in the vicinage of Madrid and the reft of the Peninfula, that 
many travellers are of opinion the proverbial expreffion, building cajlles in Spurn, is 
thence derived. This however is evidently an erroneous opinion from the number of 
caftles in ruins found in mbft of the provinces. 

The rich fuhjefts of the kingdom therefore concentrate all their pleafures within the 
cities. Millie is one of thofe for which the Spaniards have the greateft tafte. They 
cultivate this art with fuecefs; not that their national mufic has made any great pro- 
grefs, for it has a particular character; it is to be found moftly in little detached airs, 
called, in Spain Tomdillas and Scguidillas ; fometimes agreeable melodies, but of which 
the modulations are little varied, and prove that the art of compofnion is (till in its in¬ 
fancy. In return for this they do the greateft juctice to the grand coinpofitions of Ger¬ 
many and Italy, which always form a part of their frequent concerts. They have many 
lovers of harmony, but few compofers worthy of notice.. 

A young poet at Madrid, Don Thomas Trlarie , who died in the prime of life, pro¬ 
duced a few years iince a poem on mufic, wherein didaftic drynefs is compenfated by 
feveral epilbdes and brilliancy of imagination. Connoiffeurs allure us that the cha- 
rafter of Spanilh mufic in particular is there given by a mafterly hand. 

Bafts and concerts are not the only entertainments at which the Spaniards aftemble* 
They have alfo their Tertirfias and Ref ref cos-. The Tertulias arc aftemblies very fimi- 
lar to thofe of France. Perhaps more liberty reigns in the former, but langour fome¬ 
times eftablifhes its throne there as well as in the midft of our parties. 

Women in general feldom feek occafions to meet together; each afpires to be the 
center of a Tertulia; and exclufive pretenfions undoubtedly contribute to banilh from 
Spanifh focieties what we call French gallantry. Women are there admired, and even 
adored, as well as elfewhere; but when they fail of infpiring a lively fentiment, the 
men feldom pay them thofe attentions which our politenefs prodigally and iiidifcrimi- 
nately beftows upon every individual of the amiable fex. Not but the Spaniard pol- 
fefles gallantry. Its fubtile lineaments are ftrewed with profufion throughout the ro¬ 
mances of the country, and in theit comedies; but to a foreigner’s eye it^appears. bur- 
lefqued by exaggeration; it has not thofe eafy terms, the elegant expreflions which is 
granted to be polfeffed by the French, given by thofe nations who arc jealous of them.. 
With them a pretty woman, who is not the objeft of a man’s afleftion, is only a lovely 
creature, who experts, but does not ex aft, homage ; and when paid her, the courtelan 
is thanked with a fmile. Among the Spaniards, where file can manage to make herfelf 
refpefted, flie is a divinity who muft be worflnpped. A fonnet or vandeville is luf- 
ficient for one. The other inuft be addreffed in the fublime accents and cadence of 

the ode. _ 

Their Ref ref cos, the invention of luxury and greedinefs, contribute no lefs than the 
Turtulias to facilitate the interconrfe of the two fex^s. In general, thefe are only light 
repafts, prepared for perfons from whom vifiis are received, and are as a prelude-to- 
the Tertulias; but on great occafions, when a wedding, chriftening, or the birth cay 
©f the head of a family is to be celebrated, the Refrefco becomes an important and : 
a very expenfive affair. J All the family acquaintance are invited ; and, in proportion as 
they arrive; the men feparate from the women. The tatter take their feats in a parti¬ 
cular chamber, and etiquette requires they fliould remain alone until all the company be 

affembled, 
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affembted, or at lead unlil the men Hand up without approaching them. The lady of 
the houfe waits for them under a canopy, in a place fet apart in the hall, which, not 
yet entirely abolifhed, was formerly called the EJirado , over which is commonly fuf* 
pended an image of the virgin. . The appearance of refreflrm'ents; at length, en¬ 
livens every countenance, and infufes joy into every heart; converfation. becomes ani. 
mated, and the fexes approach each other. The company are fil'd prefented with great 
glaffes of water, in which little fugar-loaves, called Jxucar efponjado , or rofado t fquare 
and of a very fpongy fubfiance, aredilfolved; thefe are fucceeded by chocolate, the fa¬ 
vourite refrefhment twice a day of the Spaniards, and which is believed to be fo nourifh- 
jng, or at lead innocent, that it is not refufed to perfons dangemufly ill. After the 
chocolate come confe&ionary of all forts, and all colours. People are not only cloyed 
with them in the houfe of foftivity, but they put quantities of them into paper, and 
even into their hats and handkerchiefs. And a ft ranger admitted for the fir ft time, to 
thefe kinds of festivals, in which intoxicating liquors only are fpared, feeks to difcover 
the fober nation and finds it not. 

A ball or card-tables commonly fucceed the Refrefco ; but it very feldom happens 
that the entertainment is concluded with a fupper. This is always a very frugal repafl 
with the Spaniards, and at which they rarely aflemble. 

Their cookery, fuch as they received it from their anceftors, is of a nature to pleafe 
but very few people. They are fond of high feafonings ; pepper, pimenta, tsmatss, 
or faffron, colour or feafon inoft of their diflies. One of them only has been intro¬ 
duced amongft ftrangers, and the French kitchen has not difdained to adopt it; this is 
what in Spain is called Olla-podrida , and is a fort of hotch-potch of every kind of meat 
cooked together. There is, however, generally a mixture in the Spanifti cookery, ex¬ 
cept ill fotne obfeure families, attached to ancient cuftoms ; in moft houfes it participates 
of the French cookery, ami in fome this has wholly fupplanted that of Spain. 

Thus are the French every where imitated, whilft they are ridiculed, and fometimes 
detefted. The modes of France have reached Spain as well as many other countries. 
French cloths, fafliions and colours, are worn under the Spanifh cloak. The veil is 
no longer worn for concealment but by the women of the loweft clafles; for others it 
ferves but to hide the diforder of their drefs when they go out on foot. Except in 
this cafe, their head drefs and whole attire are carefully adjufted to the French faftiion. 
The SpanifTi manufacturers exert themfelves to the utmoft to ferve the reigning tafte, 
and to follow it through all its rapid variations, without the aid of our manufacturers; 
but they are yet far from being able to attain their end. Great cities, and even the 
court, tacitly acknowledge this by having immediate recourfe to Paris or Lyons, as to 
the only true fources of falhions. In this refpeft, as in many others, the Spaniards 
who aft’eft the&wi ton confefs the fuperiority of fome foreign nations,and receive from them 
leifons of elegance. Their tables are ferved after the French manner; they have 
French cooks, houfe ftewards, and valets de chambre. French milliners are employed 
to invent and make new dreifes for the ladies. Their heavy inelegant equipages difap- 
pear by degrees, and are exchanged for thofe of England, or their French neighbours, 
which, however, latterly are imitated by the coach-makers of Madrid and elfewhere. 
They neglect no means of engaging French arrifts and manufacturers to fettle in Spain. 

This homage is not confined merely to frivolous objects. The belt French and 
Englifh works on morality, pfiilofophy, and hiftory are tranflated into the Spanifh lan¬ 
guage. French literary works of mere amufement are for the moft part thofe onlj 
which have but little merit in the eyes of the Spaniards; and their tafte, in this relpedt 
ft ill-appears far from inclining to change. 
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Their 
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Their imagination, bold to extravagance, finds French ideas cold and timid. Accuf- 
tomed to exaggeration and redundance, they are unable properly to value either juflnefs 
or precifion. 00 The fine ihades of French ridicule and manners efcape their eyes, too 
much accuftomed to caricature; and with refpea to ftyle, their ear, vitiated by the 
pompous prol’ody of their cadenced periods, by the frequent and affefted repetition of 
their fonorous words, can find no grace in accents which fpeak more to the mind than 
the fenfes; and the roundnefs of elegant periods is to them entirely loft. 

What chiefly prevents a reform in their literature, are the models which they fti 11 
admire and endeavour to imitate; thefe are diftinguilhed by that bad tafte which for¬ 
merly infe&ed all the nations of Europe, and to which the firft literary men in France 
have paid an ample tribute, but on the wreck of which the mafter-pieces of the age of 
Louis XIV. have been erefted. . 

Had French literature remained in the ftate it was when Ronfart, Marot, Benlerade, 
Voiture and Balzac wrote, their very defefts would ftill ferve as models. What might 
have happened in France, had no improvement been there made in letters by a concur¬ 
rence of circuraftances, has happened to the Spaniards. Since the time of Calduon ,, 
Lopes de Vega, Shievedo, Rebolledo, and others, whofe imaginations, though wild and 
licentious, were brilliant and fertile, no author with thefe fplendid qualities, and at the 
fame time endowed with that good fenfe which diredts their ufe, has appeared in Spain. 
Letters have, for upwards of a century, been in the fame ftate. The works of thefe 
men of genius, frequently extravagant even to abfurdity in their conceptions, ftill con¬ 
tinue models of ftyle; and their example, without having produced any thing com¬ 
parable with that which in them is juftly admired, has ferved, and ftill continues to 
ferve, as an excufe to every reprehenfible irregularity of imagination, and all the violent 
bombaft of falfe eloquence. 

It is to the Spanilh ftage that this reproach particularly applies. 


Chap. XIII.— Of the Spanifls ftage.—Of their Plays , both ancient and modern.—Defence 
of the Spanijh ftage and critique on the French.—Spanijh verJiftcation.—Afiors.—Little 
modern Pieces.—May os, and Gitanos. 


IT would, however, be unjuft to judge of the Spanilh theatre according to the critique 

ofBoileau. . , , .. . „ . 

It undoubtedly ftill fuffers pieces in which the law of the three unities is flagrantly 
violated. But there are many Spanilh pieces, in which it is not tranfgreffed in fuch a 
manner as to be prejudicial to the intereft. The Spaniards themfelves condemn molt 
of their heroic comedies, in which princes and princeffes, from all comers of Europe, 
aflemble without motive, as well as without probability, and are by turns either actors 
or the fport of the molt incredulous adventures, relate, converfe, and joke even in 
the moll critical fituations, and conclude by ufelefsly Ihedding their blood without giving 
occafion to a fingte tear. Although feveral of thefe pieces have original beauties, and 
all afford proof of the talent of the Spaniards for inventing complicated plots and dex- 
teroully weaving the denouement, the Spaniards found not the much contcfted leputation 

of their theatre upon this alone. _ 

But there are fome of their productions which they juftly confider as intitled to the 
admiration even of ftrangers. Thefe are their charaaeriftic pieces, which, though not 
fo well conduaed as the belt French pieces of the fame kind, and though they cannot 
boaft the fame accuracy in the choice of ideas and expreffions, are generally pleafing 
YOL. v. 3 X 1U 
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in the ground work, faithful i'n molt of the chambers, and fliew an uncommon fer¬ 
tility of imagination in their authors. 

The pieces which the Spaniards call de Capay Efpada, are thofe particularly which 
prefcnt an exact reprefentation of ancient*manners, and thefe comedies are the real 
fburces to be reforted to in the ftudy of them. It is in thefe pieces that the generofity 
by which their manners are ftill characterifed, thofe flights ot patriotihn and religious 
zeal, which formerly rendered the Spaniards capable of the greateli eft- irts; the ral¬ 
lies of national pride, which the pomp of (tyle renders fo noble; that irritability with 
refpedt to the dedicate fubjects of love and honour, which made duels fo frequent in 
Spain, before the caufes which foftened the manners of Europe had gained Efficient 
influence over the modern Spaniards; the facrifices and ardour of hopeful love, the 
anguilh of unhappy love, and the ftratagems of thwarted paffion are traced in the moft 
lively colours. Such are the outlines of thefe comedies, of which the Spaniards are as 
fond as they were at the time they firlt appeared. 

Their authors, of whom Lopes de Vega, Roxas, Sods, Moreto , ArelUm^nnA particu¬ 
larly the immortal Calderon de la Barca are the molt celebrated, have fo eftablilhed this 
kind of comedy by their fuccefs, that more modern authors, Juch as Zamora and Ca- 
nizaries, who wrote at the beginning of this century, dare not attempt any other. 

The Spanilh theatre has neverthclefs experienced feme happy changes latterly: and 
although real tragedy, unmixed with matter unworthy of its noble nature, has long 
been entirely unknown among them ; within this little time they have represented lome 
of the bell French pieces literally translated; fitch as Andromache, and Zara; and 
fome modern authors have even ventured on tragedy; Don Vincent de lluerta , who is 
lately dead, wrote a piece called Rachel . The ferious drama has likewife made its ap¬ 
pearance on the Spanilh ftage, and the Defertcr , and Eugenia from the French, have 
been favorably received, as"well they are no longer ftrangers to what is teamed noble 
comedy by the French; for example they have rep refen Ped the Mifanthrope, from Mo- 
liere, which met with great applsrufe. Some authors of the country have recently 
hazarded pieces of this defcription. DonThomasTriarle has given the public El Senorito 
mimado (the fpoiled child), and La Senorita mal criada .the ill inftrutted Mils); Ma¬ 
rathi, a young poet, who does honor to the literature of Spain, and who by order of the 
court travelled through the country for fome years, in order to gather fubjects from life, 
with which to ornament and reform the ftage; Moratin has alfo written a piece in this 
ftyle called El viejo y la nina, (LVlifs in her Teens and the Septagenerary,) which was per¬ 
formed with great fuccefs at Madrid, and earned its author a confide r able pen lion, a cir- 
ctimftance of which there have been but few examples in the world, and which excited 
confiderable jealoufy in many, but aftomlhment in every body. Cornelia, another young 
poet, has alfo produced feveral agreeable pieces, one among others, the bent of which 
(for the genus irritabile vatum belongs to all countries), was to ridicule his cotem- 
porary. 

But thefe fuccefsful efiays have been inefficient to root out that bad tafte which has 
been long combated not only by the greater part of their literary characters but as well 
by thofe Spaniards unacquainted with any other theatre than their own. Will it how¬ 
ever be believed that there are fome among them, who not only defend with warmth 
the Spanilh ftage, but rebut with ufury the blame which all Europe is agreed in lay¬ 
ing on them. 

In 1749 Don Bias Nafure, the King’s librarian, reprinting the comedies of Cervantes, 
thus expreffes himfelf at the head of the work; “ We may very fafely affirm without 
rendering ourfelves liable to that charge which is made againlt our nation of prizing it- 

10 felf 
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felf highly while it thinks too meatfly of others, that We have afar greater number of 
plays, perfeft in tbenfelves, and written according to rule, than what the Engl if), French, 

and Italian, colletive/y, can boajl.” . 

Much more recently, that is, in 1791, Don Pafcal Rodriquez de Arellano proposed 
a work to be publithed by fubfcription, intitled, Teatro antiguo Efpand arrcglado a Iss 
mas principales preceptos del arte dramatics, in which he proraifes divers dramas, or co¬ 
medies, written by Calderon, Lopes de Vega, Solis, Moreto, Roxas, Hoz, and lyiio, 
in which the three unities are obierved, the ft vie free from hyperbole and affectation, 
from vain fubtleties, from the heterogenous mixture of heroes and clowns, from ine¬ 
quality of the perfonages, and from indecent epifodes and quolibets. He thus propofed 
to make an ample apology for the nation as to this branch of literature, at the fame 
time preferving in thefe pieces, in fpite of fo many fupprefiions and corrections, all the 
force, beauty of exprefllon, and grace of the originals. Let Spanilh critics decide, if 

he has kept his promife. . 

But what will appear move furprizing to readers conversant in French literature, a 
Spaniard of the prefent time, at leaft who is very lately dead, a Fellow of the Academy 
of the Spanifh language, La Huerta, exprefles himfelf in this manner on the dramatic 
genius and poetry of the French, in his preliminary difcourfe on the Spanilh theatre : 
“ A Angle fpark from the brilliant fire vifible in this divine poem. La Pharfalia, 
would be*fufficient to give warmth and life to the weak and palfied_ mufes of France, 
without excepting the Limoufins, who placed nearer to Spain, received perhaps, on 
that account, m a flight degree, the influence of the emhuliafm and poetic talent cha- 

rafteriftic of our nation. ~ . 

« How is it poffible” he adds <[ that this divine fire lhould animate the minds of 
men, bom and educated in marfliy countries, deftitute of fulphur, falts, and fubftance; 
countries in fhort fo little favoured by the fun, that their fruits fcarcely ripen, notwith- 
ftanding the artificial means they uie to expofe them to its rays. Hence the mediocrity 
apparent in the greater part of their works. Hence the natural impoffibility that the 
French lhould exceed in poetry and eloquence, thofe boundaries limited to fpiritlefs 
minds, and fancy void of vigour. Hence, alfo, the aflonifliment occafioned in them 
by the grand fublimity of Spanijh predictions, the faults in which, where any exift, are 

fo eafy of correction. . 

« The great Corneille was only efteeraed great among his countrymen from having 
Badly imitated a work of one of our leaft excelling poets, the work itleli much 
under mediocrity, f But fee how low M. de la Huerta rates Lc Cid- f 

« Athalia by Racine is looked upon as his mafter piece; what is there to be feen in 
it but a continual evidence of a want of powers ? Since, without noticing the extra¬ 
ordinary number of actors, levites and troops introduced, a dale trick to make 
amends for incapacity of fupporting the plot, and the momentum of the piece, without 
having recourfe to fiftionj the affefted regularity, and even the hellenifin which 
he makes fliift to fubftitute for want of talent f prove fufficiently that the piece ought 
never to have pa fed the walls of the college in which it was cempofed . 

« Can it then be looked upon as extraordinary that this hero of the French poetry, 
after employing three years in compofing his Fhcedra, fliould end with laming the cha— 
rafter of Hypolitus ? The whole of this tragedy is replete with confiderable faults, and 
the choice of an aftion fo abominable in itfelf, even in the eyes of the leaft fcrupulous 
or delicate, is certainly not the leaft. Merely from reading of it once I formed a very 
mean idea of Phaedra ; but after feeing it afted at Paris, where Mademoifeile Dmneril, 
a celebrated aftrefs^ performed the part of Phcedra, I was fo greatly hurt at feeing all 
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decency and probability fo violently outraged in her declamation, that I firmly refohed 
never fo be Jhocked in the fame manner again** What a puniflunem for the author and 
the aft refs! 

Don Juan Cadahalfo * (a Spaniard in other refpe£ts very well informed, with whom I 
made acquaintance on my firft journey to Spain,) after fpeaking at firtt in high terms 
of Phredra, alluding to the famous recital of Therammcs, thus exprefied himfelf; Sir , 
in this Phadra, the file is of that pompous and inflated defcriptwn which we are fo much 
accujhmed to criticife in our poor authors of the lajl century . ■—When in fupport of his 
affertion he tranflated literally this relation, in order to fatisfy thofe among his auditors, 
who were admirers of the French drama, that when authors attempt to imitate Spanifli 
fublimity, they muft either do fo by an exa Q. translation, or failing of this, remain in a 
Rate of inferiority, both ridiculous and {hameful in the eyes of all Spaniards ; noEwirh- 
Handing the unconfcioufnefs of French hearers to their debafed appearance. Such 
is the fublimity of Racine in the opinion of the Spaniards; whom, on the other hand, 
the French confider vaflly to furpals the bed of Spanifh writers. 

La Huerta does not treat Moiiere lefs rigoroully, than our two tragic writers* In a 
note which precedes el Cajitgo de la Mtferta , (the Ptmifhment of Avarice,) one of the 
pretended chef d^ccuvres of theSpanifti language, which he reprinted, he takes exception 
at thofe who reckon this piece to finifh at the fecond aft. He fays It is rather extra¬ 
ordinary that thofe who blame it for this defeft, fliould tolerate and admire Tartujfe ; 
of which the firft, the fecond, and the filth act are entirely iuperfluous. Moreover, 
this celebrated comedy finiflics in the fame manner as our htermes> and if the inde¬ 
cency of it be excepted, bears much refemblance to them.” We fhall notice, as we 
proceed, what theie In tenues are, and whether this companion does much honour to 
the fagacity of M. de la Huerta, 

It however remains for thofe foreigners to decide, who are acquainted with the Spa** 
nilh flage, whether it be blindnefs, or ill will, that has actuated this unmerciful cenfor 
in his judgment. For my part, without retaliating his injurious fentence, I fhall only 
obferve that all thofe who pofiefs any veftige of tafle, either in Spain or in other coun¬ 
tries, agree, that with the exception of fome few modem pieces, the Spanifh drama is 
replete with the moft Ihocking defers.. Improbable incidents are crowded on each other, 
it is filled with extravagance, and its language is a medley of pompofity and vulga¬ 
rly. It mixes the molt miferable parade with affecting and fome tipi es terrible parts : 
it has continually a fool called gfaciofo on the boards, fometimes humerous, but more 
frequently infipid, who by his wretched jokes is ever didrafting the attention of the 
audience from the piece. Lovers are diffufe and talkative. The pleaftire anting from 
features of delicacy, which occafionally occur, is deftroyed by long differtations on love* 
Scarcely one of their plays is free from the blame imputed by M. de la Huerta to the 
fuperfiuous recital of the fate of Hypolitus by Theramines; not only are fuch repetitions 
common but dilgufting at the fame time by their digreflions, their gigantic compari- 
fons, and their extraordinary abufe of common fenfe* On the other hand, the plot 
prefen ts fuch an intricate labyrinth that there is fcarcely any play, to which thefe verfes 
of Soileau may not be applied: 

Et qui debroniltant mal line penible intrigue 
D’uii divertiflfeEnent me fait une fatigue* 

Whole mazy plot, unravelled with pain, 

^ Intlead of pleafing, but fatigues the bram. 

This fatigue however does not appear to be felt by a Spanifli audience, not even by 
thofe whole minds are leaft improved. Whether the people naturally poffefs an aptitude 

to 
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fo follow tlie thread of a plot however complicated, whether it be the refult of habit, 
it is yet certain that they have in this refpeX a great advantage over other nations, and 
particularly the French. On this account much art becomes neceflary, in fitting a Spa- 
nidi comedy, (and there certainly are many well worth adopting,) to the French ftage. 
This tribute has been paid it by our forefathers. The fervice of the Spanilh drama to 
Moliere and Corneille is well known. Corneille extracted the chief beauties of the Cid 
and Heractius from Guillen de Caltro, and Calderon; and took much of his Liar from 
the Spanilh. Moliere is indebted to the fame authority for his Don Juan or Le Fejlin 
de Pierre; but at the fame time all their Ikill was neceffary to thefe men of genius, in 
modelling the ftrange originals which they had to work upon for the French llage, for 
none of thefe Spanilh compofitions could have been reprefented on their boards, with¬ 
out undergoing a change, the bell of them being fo much filled with relations repug¬ 
nant to the tafte and manners of France. An aXor at one of our Smaller theatres has 
recently however made foine fortunate effays in this line; although his Rufe centre Ru/e y 
(Sratagem for Stratagem) and his Nuit (tax ^ventures, (a Night of Adventures,) may 
rather°be looked upon as pretty clofe imitations, than tranflations of two Spanifli 
comedies. ExaX tranflations of Spanilh pieces would be next to impoflible. Duperron 
de Cafterain 1738 publiflied extracts from feveral Spanilh plays with reflexions and 
tranflations of the moft difficult and remarkable paflages. Mr. Linguet gave feme of 
them to the public on entering his literary career. But feparate from his making a 
bad felection he knew not enough of the Spanilh Language to fulfil his talk completely j 
on which account his tranflations are no more than abridgements, in which nothing but 
the ffieleton of a dramatic poem is preferved; and the paflages not rendered were not 
thole which difpleafcd the tranflator, but fuch as he did not underhand, fo that I do 
not conceive that there exifts one tingle Spanifli piece perfectly and wholly tranllated 
into the French language. A principle obflacle to faithful tranflations exifts in the in¬ 
numerable puns with which the Spanifli plays are filled, as well as all their other works 
of fancy ; and as their minutely lubtile genius is ever prompt to feize the ffighteft re- 
femblances, and produce at every inibmt allufions to localities, cuftonis and anecdotes 
of the day; thefe works become exceflively difficult of comprehenfion even to the na¬ 
tives, anil are almoft impoflible to be underftood by foreigners; fo that a tranflationof 
them’, unlefs loaded with comments at every page, would be almoft entirely unintel- 


The Spaniards have always had a great aptitude for poetry. Their talent for extem¬ 
poraneous productions is lei's celebrated, but is equally defervingof fame with that of the 
Italians. I have frequently been wttnefs to ability of this defeription, which was almoft 
miraculous. I have feen Spanilh verfifiers little known beyond their fphere, who have 
fupported poetic challenges, which would have difinayed our moft fertile and ingenious 
compofers. I have been witnefs to their engendering ftrophes of ten lines formed 
upon the fame rhyme, and which by the Spaniards are called decimas , in the twinkling 
of an eye. A ftander-by gives for fubjeX of fuch a piece, the laft line which he fixes 
on at hazard ; this is called echar pii. Tnflantaneoufly the poet produces nine others 
which are to precede the line given, which forms a natural clofe: and frequently 
neither the rapidity of thefe mprovifos , nor the fetters with which the author is lhackled, 
prevent their poflelfing confiderable merit. They are at any rate little burlefque 
pieces, the emphatic utterance of which ferves to unwrinkle the brow of the moft 
ferious; in which it is true good fenfe is foinctimes outraged, but in which the laws of 
poetry are rigoroufly obferved. 
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The forms of poetry are Angularly various among the Spaniards. Their language, 
very flexible and fitted for inverfions, comprizes all defcriptions of metre common to 
European tongue's; but they have one in addition peculiar to themfelves. Their rhimed 
verfe is eafily diftinguifhable both by the eye and the ear, and is called cmfmante. But 
the couplets called affonantes would fcarcely be taken for verfe by thofe who fliould not 
be informed thereof; and it is in this kind of poetry that their theatrical compofitions 
both ancient and modem are written almoft from beginning to end. 

They begin generally with a fucceffion of real rhitnes, either continued, or alter¬ 
nate, of an equal number of feet in the one inftance, or in the other of an unequal 
number. After the firfl: or fecond fcene the affonantes fucceed, fometimes after but a 
fliort run of con/onantes , and continue with the intervention occafionally of a few confo- 
names to the end of the piece. Thefe affonantes are a continuance of phrafes with a 
cadence, fubjeft to a certain meafure. Each of them forms a verfe, but the affonante 
happens only in every other line, and does not require an aftual rhime. It is fuflident 
that the two la ft vowels of each fecond line, fliould be the fame. An example will 
render this more comprehenfible, for which purpofe I have fele&ed at hazard the fol¬ 
lowing from a Spanifli piece: 

Ya* Leonor eftamos folds 
S&Iyan per la l>oca afu era 
Tantos evidados del alma 
Como me adigen y eerc an; 

Y antes que de mis pefarea 

Intente, amiga^ dar cuenta 

Eabien epe potrderi aora 

Con admiralioo diicreta 

Q^ie fiendo las dos amigas 

Tan to, qu e enluza y eftreeha* &c. 

At firfl fight there appears no rhime in thefe ten lines, there is none in fact in the 
firlt, third, feventh, and ninth ; neither is itrequifite there fliould be. But the fecond, 
fourth, fixth, eighth, and tenth, are affonantes , becaufe each of them has for its two 
final vowels, an <?, and an a. 

A foreigner might frequent the Spanifli theatre for ten years without iufpefling the 
exigence of affonantes , and when pointed out to him, he will yet find it difficult to fol¬ 
low the trace of them; but what Jie fo hardly perceives, does not efcape a Spaniard, 
even for an inftant, however illiterate he may be. The fecond verfe of a long courfe 
of affonantes is fcarcely pronounced before he diftinguifhes the fucceffion of final vowels 
which begins its empire; he is intent on their periodical return, and an actor would 
not with impunity attempt to fupplant them by others; fmgular faculty which pertains 
to the delicate organization of the people of the fouth, and the aptitude for declamation 
of the molt vulgar and obfeure individuals. Thefe play a principal part at the theatre; 
their number and afliduous attendance form together one of the circuinfiances which 
render its reform fo difficult. 

The theatre itfelf had as mean an original among the Spaniards as in France, and 
preferves in many places its primitive form. Two parallel curtains, facing the audience, 
compofed all the mechanic parts of the play-houfe, and there are places where this has 
not been improved upon. Behind the fecond curtain is the prompter, with a candle in 
one hand, and his piece in the other, running from one fide to the other to afliff with 
his function thofe adors who are in need of his help; but the theatres of Madrid of 
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the prefent day, and in other great towns, the flips, changes of fcenery and decorations, 
and the pofltion of the prompter are much the fame as at Paris. At firfb indeed one 
is fomewhat vexed at hearing the prompter recite the parts, in ahnoftas audible a tone 
of voice as the aftors. To this defeft, however, one foon becomes reconciled, and 
after long cuftom it is fcarcely noticed. 

The play-boufe is divided into five parts La Luneta which anfwers to the Parquet of 
the French, and occupies part of the advanced part where the orchellra is placed with 
us. Los Apofentos , which are two rows of boxes, in the upper part of the theatre. La 
Gazuela , a kind of ampitheatre on the ground floor. In this part the women of com¬ 
mon rank only are admitted, covered with their v ils, for the mofl part white; but 
therein creep as well thofe charming intruders, who under the aufpices of love are 
anxious to cheat the vigilance of fome jealous haw ks, or fome idlers of the ton , who 
are either too lazy to decorate themfelves, or defirous of faving the expence of having 
their hair dreft after the French falhion. Las gradas, another ampitheatre above the 
boxes, on both fides the houfe, where fuch of the common people as are defirous of 
fitting at their eafe refort; and El patio, or the pit which contains none but the vulgar, 
with all their brutal manners, their ignorance, and their rags. This part of the 
audience, which has no feats, is always noify, and as difficult to be pleafed, as if it had 
fair pretenfions. 

The aftors oftentimes addrefs thefe five clafFes of fpeftators under the title of mof- 
queteros , and are lavifli towards them of fuch ftale epithets as they deem calculated to 
fecure their favour. 

At Madrid, the aftors are fliared by two theatres, that of La Cruz, and that of El 
Principe, which for intereft-fake make common canle. There is, however, arivaHhip 
as to ability kept up between them. Each has one of the players for a direftor, who 
every year diflolves and re-compoles his troop. It is then that the aftors, who are the 
greateft favorites with the public, expofe themfelves for fale, and clofe with the moft 
expert or moll generous. It will be readily imagined, that the graciofos are not forgot 
on thefe occafions. The two directors make arrangements between themfelves for di¬ 
viding them, for fear that too evident an inequality i'hould exift between the two troops, 
and each in confequence fliould equally fufter. As for the others, all the talents of a 
different defeription are rather calculated for parade than the boards of Thalia. Spain 
has no idea of afters, in. whom livelinefs is united with grace, and fallibility with ele¬ 
gance of delivery ; in one word, of fuch, as make the art of declamation the relative 
and rival of the fine arts. Their aftors are but imitators, and while they fervilely copy 
the models before their eyes, they have no conception ot creating new ones in an imagi¬ 
nary but poffible world where every thing is noble without ceafing to be true. 
Driving along the fame track, unlkilful in delivery, as well as in their gefticulation, 
they exceed all bounds, exaggerate and disfigure every thing, and inltead of managing 
their powers to enable them to effect the perfeft delineation of their character, they be¬ 
come exhauited, andxn'erftep all limits. Their women where impafnoned are furies, 
their heroes are coxcombs, their confpirators rafcally malefactors, and their tyrants 
butchers. 

They are far from poffefling aftors refemblmg Cldtron, Katn, Carnck, or Stddons . 
Indeed, in Spain, aftors are no other than mercenaries, who are looked upon in fo- 
ciety but as fo many mountebanks, who, while they amufe us, are paid and tolerated, 
and afterwards are lent about their bufineft; whereas in other countries, where prejudice 
caufes them, generally fpeaking, to be ftill more meanly efteemed, the juft admiration 
which fome infpire, xaifes them to the level of fuperior artifls, and men of genius. 
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In their ancient comedies, if deficient in fome refpe&s, they yet afforded pleafmg ex- 
am pies of every virtue which can be taught a people; fueh as loyalty, magnanimity, 
ju(lice, and particularly benevolence} and although in the exaggeration of their re- 
prefen rations they may poffefs fomething offenfive to tafle, they cannot be feen without 
implanting in the mind a difpofition to the exercife of thefe virtues. In the modern 
productions of Spain on the contrary, not only do they facrifice common decency; 
they prefent the audience with pictures of the moft fhocking irregularities, without any 
attempt to excite the due horror forfuch offences. Confpiracies of ions againft fathers, 
cruelty of huibands, infidelities on the part of wives, and even the unpuniibed villainies 
of inalefaftors} every thing is given by the aCtors, is fuffered by the police, and ap¬ 
plauded by the public. The confequences of this fufferance are, however, important, 
particularly in Spain, where the theatre is frequented by all claffes of people. The 
populace even feern to be the principal objeCt of their refpefts and adulation. They 
are fovereign at the Spaniill theatre. Their whims muff be attended to, their perverfe 
tafle be flattered, and the tumultuous manner in which they exprefs their vulgar fenfa- 
tions, ftifies the lefs noify voice of the more enlightened part of the audience; a Angu¬ 
lar, poflibly an unique, cirrumftance in a country where the people feem to be counted 
for nothing. May we not hence infer that there exifts even amidfi the moft obfcure 
claffes of this people a fort of fpirit, a fentiment of independence which is deprefled by 
the continual {'way of arbitrary power, but which although it may keep under, it is yet 
unable.totally to annihilate ? 

One would think that a theatre fo loofe in its reprefenrations, would keep from it 
thofe perfons with whom age or their condition of life fliould make decency a duty ; 
but the foreigner fees, and fees with amazement, not only young ladies of a modeft 
exterior, among the fpeftators of fcenes which put delicacy to the blufh, but even ec- 
clefialtics, whole grave demeanour, and auftere drefs, form a Angular contrafl with the 
leffons of corruption, and the failles of libertinifm expofed before them. A pagan 
worthy formerly left the theatre at Rome left by his prefence he fliould give a fanftion 
to the offenfive matter which was reprefented before him. Spanifh priefts intolerant with 
refptft to lefs fignificant objeds are not equally fcrupulous with regard to the interefls 
ol virtu.'. Apoltlcs of religion, are they not then doclors of morality? Or are they 
ignorant that without morality religion is but error, and a feourge? Let them ufe 
their influence in reforming the theatre, and no one will take exception at their appear¬ 
ing at it. 

As to its reform, a combination of circumftances mud take place in Spain before 
this can be expected. The fovereign in the firft place fhould take an intereft in it. 
Louis XIV. knew and patronized Moliere} he himfelf prefided at the brilliant enter¬ 
tainments which he gave, and in which a confpicuous ftatianwas alligned to the drama. 
Wherefore had the Spanifh theatre fome celebrity in the reigns of Philip III. and Philip 
IV., which in fo many refpefts are confidered as epochs of the decline of Spain ? The 
rcafon was becaufe thofe princes encouraged dramatic writers by their approbation, and 
rewards; it was becaufe they themfelves took pleaiure in theatrical exhibitions. 

The kings of the new dynafly, who in other matters have been fo worthy of praife in 
departing from tlicfe fad models, have not, as they did, carried their generative attention 
to the Spanifh ftage. Philip V. was of a pious difpolition, and loved a retired life. 
Ferdinand VI. was more attached to Italian arts than thole of Spain. Charles III., who 
feemed to hold out encouragement to other arts, who built La Caferta, withdrew Her¬ 
culaneum from its tomb, adopted the pencil of Mengs, and embellifhed with feveral 
monuments of his tafle, the capital of Spain: Charles III. if he had not an averfion to 
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the ftage, yet looked upon it with die mod complete indifference ; and Charles IV* 
has not yet been able to effe£t a regeneration, which is looked for with impatience by 
all who are attached to the drama. Their niijiifter, Florida Blanca, appeared to patro¬ 
nize the theatre of the capital, but he rather participated ia the tafte of the nation than 
felt difpofed to combat it. 

The part of the police, which has relation to the theatres, is divided between the Cor- 
regular, the members of the town-half, and the Alcaldes de Corte. But the limits 
of their jurlfdi£tions are fo indiftincily marked, that from an uncertainty as to proper 
authorities, refult the irregularities, which each of thefe infpectors fee, but which fepa- 
rately neither has the faculty of preventing- Each of the three or four cenfors, before 
whom every freffi offence mull be carried, is defirous of removing from himfelf the 
odium of puni&ing, and confequently relies for greater rigour on his colleagues; fo 
that their collc&ive voice for the foppreffion of Impure productions, equally offeufive 
to decency and good tafte* is difficult to be obtained* Add to which, thefe different 
examiners are frequently, themfelves, infected with the general contagion. Befides they 
mud poffefs more refo lotion than what falls to their fhare commonly, to fhatch from 
the people the objects of their admiration, and not to yield to the reprefentadons of 
the comedians, whofe receipt would fuffer from fuch hidden reforms* 

Mr. Olavidi, whofe active capacity was capable of embracing at once every part of 
adminidration, together with the police, had began to effect feme falui ary reforms in 
the decorations, drefs and the art of declaiming; and this formed a charge on the 
part of his enemies againft him at the time of his difgrace. 

Some famples were given in the reign of Charles III. of a resolution at reform, 
which cannot be tod much exerclfed for policing the Spaniffi nation. The autosfacra ■* 
mentales were definitively proscribed ; in thefe pieces, angels, faints, and the virtues 
perlbnified, played each their different part, to the great icandal of religion and rea- 
foi\j whimfical compofitions, in which Calderon particularly difplayed all the capricious 
fecundity of his genius. Other pieces have alfo been interdifted, fuch as Los zelos de 
San Jofef and particularly the Devil turned par/bn , dramas of a defeription at once 
pious and farcical, in which innocence formerly perhaps found fubje£t for edification. 

A revolution is begun, even in the mechanical part of the theatre. At Madrid, at 
leaff, decorations are better underftood, the coftume more appropriate; and one no 
longer fees, (if. ever fuch was the cafe as is reprefented by the witty impoftor who has 
treated the world with Le voyage de Figaro ,) one no longer fees Orofmanes in a dr effing 
gown 7 and Zara in a fart in gate. There are incongruities enough upon the Spanifh 
boards, to render unneceffary the inventions of a witty mind, to en create the ridicule it 
merits. In Spain, as well as in Italy, aflors of both fexes, caft their eyes over the 
boxes, and fmile graciouCy on fuch perfons as they may chance to know; and after a 
long fpeech, when they receive applaufe, they never fail turning towards the fpeflators, 
teflifying their gratitude by a profound obeifance- Thefe are defeats which relate to 
the comedians. I fhall give a fpecimen of others which pertain to the theatre itfelf. 

Sometimes one or more of the aftors entirely quits the ftage, and takes his place in 
the boxes, whence a dialogue is kept up between him and the other performers. Nay, 
I know a piece, in which this extravagance is carried to a Hill higher pitch. It is one of 
thofe heroic comedies in which the Moors and Spaniards at war with each other are 
prodigal of eloquent outrage. One of the Moorifh generals, unable to force his way 
towards his foes, to whom he has to make fomc threatening declaration, gallops into 
the pit, and thence harangues the Spaniards, 
von. y> * 3 Y 
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What (hall I fay of the Orange cuftom of interweaving in their moft ferious comedies 
litlle pieces which have no relation to them whatever ? 1 fpeak of thofe modern come¬ 
dies which the Spaniards call Saynetes or Inter mes, which are little pieces in one aft, as 
Ample in their plots as thofe of the great pieces are complicated. The manners and 
charafter of the inferior clafles of fociety, and the petty interefts which affociate or di¬ 
vide them, are therein reprefen ted in the mofl: ftriking manner. It is not an imitation 
but the thing itfelf. The fpeftator feems to be fuddenly tranfported into a circle of 
Spaniards, where he is prefent at their a’nmfeinents and little cavillings. The manner 
of drefs is fo faithfully copied that he is fometimes difgufted. He fees porters, flower- 
girls, and fifh-women, who have all the geftures, manner, and language of thofe he has 
fcen a hundred times in the ftreet. The Spaniards do not feem to be aware that nature 
in her mofl: Ample garb may he embellifhed without ceafing to bear refembiance, and 
that it is in this that the merit of the art of imitation confifls. The fame obfervation 
may be made of the productions of their fchool of paintiiig. Look at the fliepherds, 
the young peafanis of Velafquez, nay even of Murillo, they are with refpeft to elegant 
painting, what the Saynetes are to the dramatic art, ftriking but difgufting by their too 
exaft refembiance. For thefe kind of charafters the Spanifh comedians have an admir¬ 
able talent. Were they equally natural in every other they would be the Arft aftors in 
Europe. 

The Saynetes feem to have been invented to give relief to the attention of the audience 
fatigued by following the plot of the great piece through its inextricable labyrinth. 
Their inotT certain effeft is that of making yon lofe the clew ; for it feldom happens 
that the real Spanifli comedies are reprefented without interruption. There are fcarcely 
any exceptions unlefs in new pieces, either original or tr an dated, in which the writers 
have felt the neceflity of greater regularity. All the old ones are compofed of three 
afts, called Jormdas. After the firft aft comes the Saynete, and the warrior or king, 
whom you have feen adorned with a helmet or a crown, has frequently a part in the 
little piece j. and to fpare hiinfelf the trouble of entirely changing his drefs, fometimes 
preferves a part of his noble or royal garments. His fafli or bufkin ftill appears beneath 
the dirty cloak of a man of the lowelt clafs, or the robe of an Alcalde. 

When the Saynete is finifhed, the principal piece is continued. After the fecond aft, 
there is a new interruption longer than the firft ; another Saynete begins, and is fuc- 
ceeded by a fpeciea of comic-opera, very Ihort, and called Tonadiila. A Angle aftrefs 
frequently performs the whole, flie relates, in finging, either an unimerefting adventure, 
or feme trivial and frequently fcandalous maxims' of gallantry; flie then courts the ap- 
plaufe of the audience as foe retires, and the third aft of the great piece is permitted to 
begin. 

What becomes of the illufion"and intereft in the piece after thefe interruptions ? 
This may be readily conceived, and it is not uncommon to fee great part of the audience 
depart after the Tonadiila is finifhed. 

The Saynetes and Tonadillas are frequently the moft attractive parts of thefe ft range 
medleys, and after a fhort refidence in Spain, it is eafy to conceive the artraftion which 
the Saynetes and Tonadillas mull have for the people of the country. The manners, 
drefs, adventures, and mufic, all are national; befides, there are frequently prefented in 
thefe little pieces two fpecies of beings peculiar to Spain, and whofe manners and ex- 
preffions are the objefts of much mirth and pleafantry, and fometimes of imitation. 
Thefe are the Majos and the Mayas on the one part, and the Guanos and Gitanas on 
the other. 
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The Majos are beaux of the lower clafs, or rather bullies, whofe grave and frigid 
pompofity is announced by their whole exterior- 'lheir countenance, half concealed 
under a brown fluff bonnet, called Monlcra, is threatening, or full of mfolence, which 
feeins to brave thofe perfons whofe ftation fliould awe them into refpeft, and winch is 
not foftened even in the prefence of their miftrefs. *1 he ofheers ot ju Slice fcarcely uare 
attack them. If provoked by any freedom, a fynvptom of difplealuie or a menacing 
look, a long rapier or a poniard, concealed under their wide cloak, announce that none 

muff make free with them with impunity. . 

The Majas , on (heir parts, rival thefe caprices as much as their feeble means will per- 
nritr; licentioufnels and effrontery appear in their attitudes, a£ltCuS, and expreffioosj 
but if not very fcrupulous about the manner in which voluptuoufnefs is difplayed, in 
them may be feen the mod reducing priefteffes that ever facrificed on the altars of Ve¬ 
nus. Their charming tricks fubjeft the fenfes to a delirium that the wifeft can fcarcely 
guard againft, and which, if it inlpire not love, at leaf! gives promife of delight. 

Perfons of the mod indulgent nature are however difpleafed that the Majos and 
Majas fhould thus be brought upon the flage, and preferve their attraSion even in circles 
of good company. There are, among both fexes, perfons of diftinguifhed rank, who 
feelc their models among thefe heroes of the populace, who imitate their drefs, manners, 
and accent, and are flattered when it is faid of them. He is very like a Map,—One -would 
take her for a Maya. 

The Gitanos and Gitaws are a kind of gipfies who run about the country, lead a dff- 
folute life, tell fortunes, exercife all kinds of fufpicious profeflions, have among them- 
felves a language, particular figns, in fhort are dexterous knaves, who prey upon the 
unwary. This clafs of vagabonds, of which fociety ought to be purged, has hitherto 
been tolerated; and characters of them are given upon the ftage, amufing by their ori¬ 
ginality ; but the effect of this is, it renders vice familiar by concealing its deformity 
under a gay exterior. They are, if 1 may fo fay, the fhepherds of the Spanifh ftage, cer¬ 
tainly Ids infipid, but at the fame time lefs innocent than thole ot ours, lheir tricks, 
plots, and amorous intrigues, fuited to their manners, are the fubjeds of feveral faynetes 
and tonadillas, and probably ferve for leffons to many a fpeflator. 

Such is the modern Spanifh ftage. There are playhoufes at prefent in mod of the 
principal towns of Spain. It may eafily be conceived that their defects are even ftill 
greater than thofe of the capital. What then can we think of their ft rolling-players, 
called Comicos de la legua, who travel from town to town with the rags which ferve them 
for decorations, and perform in barns and ftables ? I he heroes of Scarron are at leaft 
entertaining, thefe excite nothing but difguft. 

After death of Ferdinand VI., who had an Italian theatre at his court, there was for 
a long time no other than the national theatre. The Marquis de Grimaldi re-eftablifhed 
the Italian houfe at the court of Charles 111 , but it difappeared upon his retirement. 
Towards the latter part of his reign, this prince permitted the formation of one in his 
capital, which ftill fubfifts. The principal hofpital at Madrid in the firft inftance was 
to pay the expence of maintaining it, and receive the profits, but turning out difadvan- 
tageous, the management of it was given to the proprietors, principally grandees, who 
however have not been able to fupport it without expcnce. Serious opera and farce is 
reprefented at this theatre; the decorations are bandfomc, the dreffes fplendidly rich, 
and the corps de ballet of a fuperior deicription. The Spanifh aaors having thefe mo¬ 
dels before them, appear to be pleafed with them, neverthelefs their reprefentations 
continue nearly the fame. They may therefore be deemed incurable. 

As 
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As for French theatres, they are at prefent;, and for a long time back have been, en¬ 
tirely baniflied from Spain. Towards the middle of the reign of Charles III. one was 
eftablilhed at Cadiz. The perfons concerned were ruined, and the plan given up. 
Since that time it was in contemplation to introduce one at Madrid. The ambafl’ador 
Vauguyon feemed greatly interefted in the fchenie. The devotees refilled it, pretend¬ 
ing that French plays were full of maxims of tolerance, and breathed too much of mo¬ 
dern philofophy. They reckoned no Iefs than fixteen heretical afiertions in the fingle 
piece of Pygmalion. In addition, the hofpital, whole fupport in a great degree de¬ 
pended upon the reven ue which it received from the two national theatres, it was appre¬ 
hended might lijffer from its eltablifhmenr. The King liftened to the conjoint remon- 
flrance of religion and charity againfl^the meafure, and the plan was laid afide. Not- 
withftanding this, the nation has become accuftomed to the trauflations of fome of our 
plays, although the time mull needs be looked upon as diftant at which we may fee a 
French theatre at Madrid. 

Chap. XIV.— Of the Bullfights . 

AT the head of the amufements of the Spanilh nation mud be placed one which be¬ 
longs almolt exclufively to itfelf, one too to which it is Angularly attached, notwith- 
ftanding its being obnoxious to the delicacy of the reft of Europe; I mean the bull¬ 
fights. . 

Many Spaniards look upon them as one means of preferving, in their nation, that 
energetic fpirit by which they are characterized ; yet it is difficult to comprehend what 
relation there can be to ftrength and courage, in a fpeCtacle where thofe prefent are ex- 
pofed to no danger, and in which the a&ors prove by the rarity of accidents, that the 
hazard they themfelves run is not of a nature to excite much concern. 1 know very 
well that exaggeration frequently reprefents accidents as very common. It is 
true, thofe cavaliers who are thrown from their horfes fometimes receive very violent 
eontufions ; but in the courfe of nine years that I was a fpeClator of thefe fights, 1 never 
knew of more than one Borreador who died of his wounds. However, a prieft is always 
at hand, in a latticed box, fumilhed with holy oil in cafe of neceflity. Yet were acci¬ 
dents as frequent as they are uncommon, they might familiarize the fpe&ators with the 
effufion of blood, and the fufferings of their fellow-creatures, but could not habituate 
them to the fronting of danger, or endurance of pain. They might render them un¬ 
feeling and cruel, but never refolute and brave. Another proof that this fpectacle has 
no influence upon the minds of thofe who frequent it is, that I have feen among the 
fpeflators children, young women, old people of both fexes, men of every age, clafs, 
and character, in whom however thefe bloody entertainments did not tend to correri 
weaknefs or timidity, nor changed the mildnefs of their manners. Nay more, I have 
known foreigners of great benignity of nature, who at firft fuftered fo much at the 
fight of thefe bull fights as to change colour, yet'who afterwards became much ena¬ 
moured with the exhibition. Thefe diverfions are very expenfive, but very profitable 
to the undertakers. The price of the loweft places is two, or four rials, according as 
they are expofed to" the fun, or in the Ihade. The higheft price is a hard dollar. After 
the value of the horfes and bulls, and the falary of the Torreadores, have been dedu&ed 
from the money received, the remainder is commonly dedicated to pious ufes: at Ma¬ 
drid it forms a principal fund for the fupport of the general hofpital. 

Bull-fights are moftly given in fummer, on account of the fpeftators who remain in 
the open air, and the animals being then more vigorous. Peculiar breeds are fet apart 
1 8 for 
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for this fpecies of facrifice. A lift is delivered to the fpe&ators in which the number and 
the country of the victims are defcribed, whofe torture is intended for their amufement. 
There are twenty benches round the circle, and that only which is mo ft elevated is co¬ 
vered. The boxes are in the upper part of the edifice. In fome cities, fuch as Valla¬ 
dolid, where there is no particular place fet apart for the combat, the principal fquare is 
converted into a theatre for the purpofe. The fight of the people of every clafs afieni- 
bled round the fquare, expecting the fignal for battle, and exhibiting in their counte¬ 
nances every fign of joy and impatience, has in it foinething interefting. 

The exhibition begins by a kind of proceflion round the fquare, in which the cham¬ 
pions, as well on foot as on horfeback, who are to attack the fierce animal, make their 
appearance, dreffed in all the elegance of Spanifb coftume; the Picadores in a round hat* 
half covered with a fhort cloak, the fieeves of which float in the air, are on horfeback, 
in white fkin gaiters: ihofe who are on foot are drafted in the lighteft and niceft man¬ 
ner, and in pumps ; both wear fills, jackets of a bright colour, and trimmed with rib¬ 
bands, with afcarf of a different colour, and their hair bound up in a large fills net, the 
fringes hanging from which defcend as low as the reins. After the proceflion is fini/hed 
two alguazils on horfeback gravely advance, in wigs and black robes, to the prefident of 
the fight (the governor or the corregidor) for an order to begin. The fignal is im¬ 
mediately given. The animal, until then flint up in a kind of pen, the door of which, 
opens into the circle, makes his appearance. The agents of Themis, who have no quarrel 
with'him, prudently haften their retreat, and their fright, generally ill feconded by thefpeed 
of their hbrfes, is the prelude to thecruelamufement which the fpedators are about to enjoy. 

In the mean time the bull is flunned with their cries and noify expreffians of welcome. 
He has fir ft to combat with the ■ horfemcn {Picadores), who wait for him armed with 
long lances. This exercife, which requires addrefs, ftrength, and courage, has nothing 
in it degrading. Formerly the greateft among the nobility did not dildain to take a 
part in it; at prefent even ibme hidalgos folicit the honour of combating on horfeback. 

The Picadores open the fcene. The bull, without being provoked, frequently attacks 
them, upon which circumftance, when it happens, the fpecfators conceive a great opi¬ 
nion of his courage. If, notwithffanding the pointed fteel which repels his attack, he 
again returns to the charge, cries are redoubled, and pleafurethen becomes enthufiafinj 
but if the animal be pacific, difconcerted, and cowardly runs round the circle, avoiding 
his perfecutors, murmur and biffing refound throughout the theatre. If nothing can 
roufe his courage, he is judged unworthy of being tormented by men, and the repeated 
cries of perros, perrcs, bring on him new enemies. Great dogs are then let loofe upon 
him, who feize him by the neck and- ears. The animal then affumes the ufe of his na¬ 
tural weapons. The dogs thrown into the air, fall ftunned, fometimes gored, upon the 
ground; they rife again, renew the combat, and commonly end by overthrowing their 
adverfary, who then periflies ignobly. 

On the contrary, if he condu£t himfelf properly, his career is more glorious, but of 
greater duration and more painful. The firft a£t of the tragedy belongs to the com¬ 
batants on horfeback; this is the moft animated but the moft bloody and difgufting 
part of the whole. 

The irritated animal braves the fteel which makes deep wounds in his neck, falls fu- 
rioufiy upon the innocent horfe who carries his enemy, gores his fides, and overturns 
him with his rider, who in this cafe, upon the ground and difarraerl, is in imminent 
danger, until the combatants on foot, called Cbulos , come to his afliftailce, and provoke 
the animal by fhaking before him Huffs of different colours. 

But- 
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^ But it is not without danger to themfelves that they fave thedifmounted horfeman. 
The bull oftentimes purfues them, and they then have need of their utmoft agility. 
They efcapeby letting fall the piece of ftuff which is their only weapon, and upon which 
the fury of the deceived animal is exhaufted. But it fometimes happens that he is not 
thus to be impofed upon, and the champion has no other refource than leaping over 
the barrier fix feet high, which forms the interior of the circle. In fame places there 
are two barriers, and the intermediate fpacc forms a kind of circular gallery, behind 
which the torreador is in fafetv. The bull frequently leaps over the firft mclofure, but 
irneafy and ignorant what to do, he continues his courfe along the corridor, until an 
opening brings him anew into the arena ; but when the barrier is fingle, the bull makes 
efforts to leap it, which he fometimes aceomplifhes. The alarm of the neareft fpefta- 
tors may eafily be imagined j their precipitation in retiring, and crowding upon the 
upper benches, becomes more fatal to them than the fury of the animal, which ft urn- 
biing at each Itep upon the narrow and uneven fpace, rather thinks of faving himfelf 
than fatisfying his vengeance $ and foon falls under the blows that are haftily and re¬ 
peatedly given him. 

Except in thefe cafes, which are rare, he returns to the charge. His d Amounted 
adverfary having had time to recover himfelf, immediately mounts his horfe again, pro¬ 
vided the latter be not too much wounded, and the attack is renewed ; but the cavalier 
is frequently obliged to change his horfe- I have feen (even and eight horfes gored, 
or their bowels torn out, by the fame bull, fall dead upon the field of battle. No words 
can then fufficientiy celebrate thefe afts of prowefs, which for feveral days become the 
favourite fubjefts of converfation. The horfes, aftonifhing examples of patience, cou¬ 
rage, and docility, at times, before they die, prefent a fight at which humanity fhudr 
ders: they tread under feet the bloody entrails which fall from their lacerated fides, and 
flill continue to obey the hand which guides them. Difguft then feizes fuch of the 
fpeftators as poflefs any fenfibility and embitters their pleafure. 

But a new aft in the piece fucceeds. When the bull is deemed fufficiently tormented 
by the combatants on horfeback,' thefe withdraw, and leave him to the champions on 
foot, called banderilleros/ who meet theanimal, and the moment he attacks them, ftick 
into his neck, two by two, a kind of arrow, called a banderilla , terminated like a /iih- 
hook, and ornamented with little ft reamers of ftained paper* The fury of the bull re¬ 
doubles ; he roars, and his vain efforts ferve but to increafe the anguifh occafioned by 
the dart lodged in him. This laft torment gives a fine opportunity for a difplay of the 
agility of his new adverfaries. The fpeftators at firft tremble for their fafety w hen they 
fee them fo near the horns of the animal; but their fkilful hands inflift fo fure a blow, 
and they efcape fo nimbly from the danger, that after a few times their add refs appears 
.nothing more than a trifling epifode in the tragedy of which the cataftrophe is as 
follows: 

When the vigour of the bull appears almoft exhaufted, and his blood, flowing from 
twenty wounds, pours from his neck, and moiftens his robuft fides, the fury of the 
people, then fatiated, calls for another viftim ; the prefident then gives the fignal for 
his death, which is announced by the found of drums and trumpets. The Matador 
advances and remains alone in the circle; in one hand he holds a long knife, in the 
other a kind of flag, which he waves before his adverfary. At firft each flops and ob- 
lerves the other. The impetuofity of the bull is feveral times avoided by the agility of 
the Matador, and the pleafure of the fpeftators is rendered more lively by thdr fufr 
pence. Sometimes the animal remains immoveable j he ferapes the ground with his 
feet and feems to meditate vengeance. 
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The bull in this fituation, and the Matador who penetrates his defign, and carefully 
obferves his flighted motion, form a picture which an able pencil might not deem un¬ 
worthy of delineation. The affembly notice this dumb fcene in filence. At length the 
Matador gives the fatal blow ; and if the animal immediately falls, the triumph of the 
conqueror is celebrated by a thoufand exclamations; but if the blow be not decifive, if 
the bull furvive, the murmurs are not lefs numerous. The Matador, whofe add refs 
was about to be extolled to the Ikies, is looked upon only as a clumfy butcher. He in- 
ftantly endeavours to recover from his difgrace. His zeal then becomes blind fury, 
and his partifans tremble for his life. At laft he gives a better directed blow. The 
animal vomits dreams of blood, ftruggles with death, daggers, falls. His conqueror 
then is lifted to the Ikies by the appiaufes of the people. Three mules covered with 
bells and banners terminate the piece, dragging the bull by thofe horns which betrayed 
his valour from out of the circle, leaving behind the traces of his blood, and a flight 
remembrance of his exploits, foon effaced by the appearance of his fucceffor. 

On each of the days dedicated to thefe feaffs, (at lead at Madrid,) fix bulls are facri* 
ficed in the morning, and twelve in the afternoon. The three lad of the animals are 
exclufively left to the Matador, who, deprived of any aflidance from the Picadores, em¬ 
ploys all his dexterity in varying the pleafiires of the fpeftators. He fometimes allows 
an intrepid dranger, mounted upon another bull, to combat them; at others he turns 
» bear again ft them. The laft bull is particularly devoted to the entertainment of the 
populace. The points of his horns are covered with a round cafe, which diminilhes 
the effect of their ftrokes. In this ftate the bull, which is then called Embolado, lofes 
the power of piercing and lacerating his adverfary. The fpectators defeend in crowds 
to torment him, each after his own way, and often pay for their cruel pleafure 
by violent contufions; but the creature always falls at laft under the blows of the 


Matador. , 

The few fpeGators who do not partake the rage of the populace, regret that these 

wretched animals have not their lives, at lead faved, in recompence for their many tor¬ 
tures, and difplay of courage. They would willingly aid them to efcape from their 
perfecutors. In thefe the humane few, difgud fucceeds to compaflion, and wearinefs 
to difguft : the uniform fuccefiion of fimilar femes throws a languor upon the amufe- 
ment which the fpeQacle promifed at the beginning. It recals the opinion given by 
Pliny of the games of the circus: nihil novum, nihil varum, nihil quod non femel 
fpeftajfcfujjiciat *. 

But to' the connoiffeurs who have ftudied the artifices of the bull, the refources of 
his addrefs and fury, the different methods of tantalizing, deceiving, and tormenting 
him, (for in fome provinces this is a ftudy from youth to manhood,) to thefe no one 
fcene refembles another, and they pity undiftinguiftung obfervers who cannot perceive 

their variety. . 

A matter worthy of compofing a didactic poem on this matter, m appearance to bar¬ 
ren and notwithftanding fo famed, the famous Torreador Papehillof, in 1796 pub** 
litheda treatife intitled La Tauromaquia 0 arte de tor rear ap'u y a cabatto, a work ufeful 
for torreadors, whether profeflional or amateurs, unique in its kind, and much fought 
after by the public. Of this, it may be fairly faid that the author was a mafter of 
his fubjeQ:. 


* It contains nothing novel, no variation, nothing in fliort which it is not fufficient for fatisfa&ion to 
have feen a Tingle time* 

f He died in iBot, and it may he truly faid in the bed of ho&or* I-Ic fell the viaira of a bull he was 
tbout to kill j the fecond perfon who perifhed thus hi the fpaee of thirty years* 

In 
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In this puifuit, as in others, the fpirit of party confers reputation; and difputes or 
exaggerates fuccefs. When I arrived at Madrid, the conuoiffeurs were divided between 
two famous Mat adores? Coftillnres , and Romero ,. as people might be in other countries 
with refpeft to the merits of two celebrated aCtors. Each feci was as enthufiaflic in 
its eulogiums and pofitive in decifion as the Gluckijh and Piccinifls perhaps were in 
1 'ranee. It is difficult to believe that the art of killing a bull, which feemsto be the 
exclufive privilege of a butcher, fhould be gravely difeuffed, and extolled with tran- 
fport, not only by tile people, but by the belt informed men, and women of the 
greatefi fenfibility. Let us not, however, draw from this any conclufion unfavourable 
to the Spaniards. Jn fpite of their lingular attachment to bull-fights, in fpite of the 
barbarous delight they take in feeing the blood of thefe innocent and courageous ani¬ 
mals thus fpilt for fport, they are nevertheless fufceptible of good nature and hu¬ 
manity. Oil leaving thefe bloody paflimes, they are not the lefs fenfibleto the comfort 
oi a pleafant home, to friendfhip, nor to love. Their courage does not on this account 
become more ferocious. When duels and afiaffination were more common, they were 
not more attached to this favourite amufement than at prefenr. Their manners are 
foftened froth what they were anciently, without their paffion for bull fights bein;>- dimi- 
nillied. The day on which they are celebrated is a day of rejoicing for the whole dif- 
rricl, for ten or twelve leagues round the place. The art iff who can fcarcely provide 
for his fubfiftence, has always a furplus to expend on this fpeclacle. And woe to the 
chaflity of the poor girl, whofe poverty fhould exclude her from itj the man who 
■Ihould pay lor her admilfion, would certainty place it in danger. 

1 he Spanifh government under Charles III. leemed to be aware of the inconvenience 
of this kind of phrenzy; the origin of diforders and diffipation, and highly prejudicial 
to agriculture by facrificing, in fuch numbers, robuft animals which might be em¬ 
ployed in cultivation. This King had himfelf an averfion to bull fights, and was defi- 
rous of weaning the nation, by degrees, from its attachment to them. His fir ft minif- 
ter, Florida Blanca, entered into his views. Under his adminiftration the number of 
thefe entertainments, in the principal provincial towns, was diminifbed. Even at Ma¬ 
drid none but weak animals were allowed for the fport, and the people began to lofe 
their relifh for them: but it was forefeen that under Charles IV., they would refume 
their original attraction. 

There is in Spain another diverfion called La Fiejia de Novi/los. In this young bulls 
not defigned to meet with death, but to grow up for the fatal lilts, make trial of their 
budding horns, and are tantalized by a number of amateurs, who, like themfelves, are 
learners. The Prince and Princefs of Afturias, not daring to oppofe the tafte of the 
old King Charles III., yet allowed themfelves to enjoy by health thefe parodies of the 
grand exhibition.^ E rom this it was argued that he would give thefe games his counte¬ 
nance. The beginning of the reign confirmed this conjeSure. For a long time none 
of thofe enteitainments known by the name of Fiejias-reales has been given by the 
couTt, The plaza-mayor, on fuch occafions, was the theatre of thefe exhibitions. 
*1 he King and his family honoured the fpeCtacle with their prefence. His military 
houfliold prefided to keep order. His halbardiers formed the inner circle of the 
theatre, and their long weapons were the only barrier oppofed to the dangerous caprices 
of the bull. 1 here were no more than one of thefe Fiejias-reales in the former reign. 
1 hey were con fid ered as abotifhed. But the coronation of the new King, brought 
them again into fafhion. Since that period the bull-fights have refumed their former 
charm for the people. Licence is granted with lefs difficulty to fuch towns as folieit 
leave to eftablilh them for the benefit of different objects of charity. Thofe of the 
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capita! have again become worthy of awakening that enthufiafm which began to flag 
As early as 1789 the bull-fights were more animated and bloody than had been known 
for a long time; more than once had one of thefe animals kept the field after ripping 
up all the horfes and wounding the greater part of the combatants. 

There yet remains therefore two infltiturions in Spain, to which the nation appears 
to be attached by fettering bonds} two infliiutions which have more than one point of 

contaft. - ' 

Both infpire a fort of horror at thofe who defend them. 

Both are barbarous, the one as it relates to manners, the other in its refpeft to 


Neither fhould meet with any other apologifts than fuch as Jjck Ketch, yet virtues 
belonging to chriftianuy are both the motive and excule of each. By the one Faith 
arms itfelf with rigour againfl incredulity ; in the charitably applied produce of the 
other the wretched find relief. 

One throws impediments in the way of increafing agriculture; the other is the chief 
obftacle to theprogrefs of phiiofophy. 

Do they require I fhould name them ? The one is the Inqudition, the other the Bull- 

^With thefe obfervations, I fhall conclude what I had to obferve of the manners and 
tafle of the Spanifh nation. From this impartial view of the cuftoms, pleafures, and 
lefources of its capital it mu ft be allowed, that where a foreigner has made himfelf 
mailer of the Spanifh language, a matter eafy enough in itfelf; where he is willing to 
introduce himfelf into the company of the natives of fafhion, who are very acceffible ; 
where the manners of the country, which are fmgular but not offenllive, have once be- 
come familiar, and provided he have no other favor to afk at Madrid, than the fmiles 
of fome amiable fair one, he may pafs his time as agreeably in this capital as in any 
other of Europe. 


VOLUME THE THIRD. 

V 

Chap. I._ Profpecl of Toledo.—The Alcazar.—Mozarabic Mijfal.—Of the Arehbijhop 

and his clergy. _ An example of toleration. — Ecclejiajlhaljurifprudencewith refpeci to mar¬ 

riage.— Cathedral and public edifices of Toledo.—Its environs.—Cafa del campo.—ViG 

lavicio 'a. _ San Fernando. — Loeches.—Toros de Guifando. — Battuecas. — Avela .— Air 

•cola. 

Before I conduct the reader towards the fouth of Spain, I fhall firft lead him through 
different places worthy of attention at a fliort diftance from the capital, whither I was at- 

^^aUbegin with Toledo, a famous city, formerly the refidence of the Moorish Kings, 
and at preient the fee of the primate of Spain. It is fituated upon the right bank of 
twelve leagues from INdadnd, and feven liom Aiangueat. On the road 
from Madrid, you pafs through two large towns, the lands about which are famous 
for their exn*eme fertility, and high ftate of culture, called Getafe, and Jllefcas. But 
as is the cafe almoft throughout Caftile, they are deftitute of trees. 
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In going to Toledo from Aranguez, you pafe through a far more pifturefque coun- 
try. Beyond that refidence the valley in which it is iituated fpreads, and the Tagus 
whofe courfe is at times feen at a d if lance, and at others nigh, affords fome pleating 
views. But during this courfe its banks are fteep, and covered with ftones; and the 
river irfelf which flows tranquilly by Aranguez, on its approaching Toledo and under 
its ancient walls, flows with the noife and rapidity of a torrent. 

Before you enter Toledo, the Tagus is croffed over a bridge of frightful height. 

The idea which one is liable to form of this city from the pompous title of imperial, 
which it has enjoyed ever fincc it was taken from the Moors by Alphonfo VI., from its 
difputing with Burgos for pre-eminence in the affembly of the Cortes Gf the kingdom of 
Catlile, whofe capital it formerly was, and whofe ancient fplendor is attefted by its 
monuments, but ill agrees with its narrow, crooked, and defer ted flreets, its almoft 
abfolutewant of comfort, and deftitution of induftry. Madrid, which latterly has in- 
ereafed its population at the ex pence of its neighbours, has laid Toledo greatly under 
contribution. The appearance of its mouldering edifices gives it an air of wretched- 
nefs, with which, however, the interior of its houfes does not correfpond. One meets 
here with neatnefs in extreme, a property but rarely united to poverty. The inhabi¬ 
tants, above all things, are highly folicitious of'exciuding the rays of the fan, and con¬ 
trive to have eoolnefs around them in the mod violent heat of the Dog days. At this 
period, if you pay them a vifit, you might-deem yourfelf in the palace of fleep. By 
three o’clock, for them, the fun has fet j the eafevnents and blinds are her metrically 
clofed, the floors repeatedly fprinkled; with thefe, large flieets are fpread over their 
courts, and every thing concurs to form an illuflon, as to the warmth of the climate, 
and hour of the day. 

It is true, thefe precautions are common to almoft all the towns of Spain in the 
height of fummer; but no where have they appeared to me fo ftriking as at Toledo. 
Until lately inventions for thefe indulgencies were almoft the only labour to which its 
inhabitants were addicted. Within thefe few years they are rouzed from th zjiejla, to 
which thev feemed perpetually condemned. Indolence and mifery were fuccefsfully 
combatted by Cardinal Lozenzana, who, for more than twenty years, was their arch- 
bilhop. The Alcazar, ancient palace of the Gothic Kings, was almoft intirely rebuilt 
under Charles V.; but ever lmce the conflagration, by which it fuffered in the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century, it had continued in a ruinous condition. The arch- 
bilhop put it in repair. He eftablifiled here filk looms, which afford employment 
to feven hundred poor people; an hofpital for indigent women and old men; and 
formed a fchool for two hundred children, who are brought up at his expence, and 
taught to draw. 

Such is the employment to which this prelate dedicated his fuperfluity j and as the 
iimplicity of his life was truly apoftolic, his wants were very circumfcribed, and his 
fuperfluity immenfe. Not with {landing the precifion with which he attended to his 
fpiritual functions, he yet had leifure to devote to literature. Before he occupied the 
fee of Toledo, he had filled that of Mexico, and dicovered there a new collection of 
the letters of Fernand Cortes. This he publifhed with notes on his return to Europe. 
He has alfo given to the world feveral learned works, particularly a new edition of 
the Mozarabic IvTiffal. This is a col left ion of the offices of the church, as celebrated 
according to the Mozarabic ritual, adopted by the Chriftians in the countries occupied 
by the Mocrs. Fallen into difufe, it was revived by Cardinal Xhnenes, who founded a 
chapel at Toledo, in which divine fervice is Hill performed conformably to this ritual, 
as well as in one of die churches of Salamanca. 
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Madrid and Aranguez forming part of the diocefe of Toledo, the Cardinal, Arch- 
bifliop of this town, frequently appeared at court, even previous to his being nomi¬ 
nated chief in quiff tor. Madrid notwithftanding is the refidente of one of thofe 
grand vicars, who officiate for him in his epifcopal functions. Towards the clofe of 
my firft refidence in Spain, 1 had fome relation with this worthy acolylh of the prelate 
Lorenzana, the details and refult of which, in abridgement, the reader will pardon my 
prefenting, as they concur to prove, that fanaticiiVn, and particularly intolerance, are 
evils not altogether fo hopelefs of cure in Spain as is commonly believed; and that 
in modern limes even the clergy of this kingdom produce individuals acceffible to rea- 
fon, and capable of compaflion for the weakneffes of humanity. 

The agent of a foreign power, obliged by the laws of his country to profess 
the proteftant religion, was captivated by an amiable Cailiiian. An obstacle of mag¬ 
nitude oppoled their union in the invincible repugnance of the catholic family to an 
alliance with an heretic. The father himfelf comes to Madrid in order to fnatch his' 
daughter from the danger of fedudion, and drags her in tears to a diftance of thirty 
leagues from the capital. The lover follows his fteps, throws himfelf at his feet, and 
moves hitn to compaflion, but cannot fliake him from his purpofe. It is impoffible, 
fays the father, it is impoflible I fliould give my daughter to a perfon the enemy of 
God, and of my religion; but be converted, you ffiall marry her.—-The young here¬ 
tic however entreated at leaft the permiffion of pleading his caufe before the tribunal 
of 5 the church; hoping to find it lei's inexorable than that to which he had appealed in 
vain. The rigid Caftilian approved the expedient, without, however, reckoning upon 
its iuCCfifSi 

The ftranger bears a gleam of hope away with him to Madrid. He feeks the grand 
vicar of theVrchbiffiop of Toledo, and thus addreffes him: 

tc You fee before you an unfortunate man, whom it is in your power to reftore to 
.« happinefs. I doat on Dona N—, whom I wiffi to marry; between us I am told there 
« is an infurmountable obftacle. I was bom without the bofom of the Romifli church. 
« i t W ere vain of you to exhort me to abjure iny errors, nor could you be convinced of 
<£ the truth of fo fudden a converfion. And would that religion you profefs, receive any 
«C glory from a fimilar homage ? Leave to time, leave to the irrefiflible afcendancy of 
« Dona N—, the office of bringing me into what you deem, what I perhaps fome day 
« may deem,’the way of falvation. The honourable employment which I fill is my only 
« means of fubfillence. This employment is incompatible with a change of religion. 
« if i f a il of obtaining the hand of Dona N—, I ffiall die of defpair; if I cannot ob- 
« tain her upon any other terms than thofe of renouncing my faith and confequently my 
«. employment, both ffie and I mud die of want. You only, the minifter of a God of 
« peace and goodnefs, you only can conciliate all; and furely as you have this power, 
« you will not refufe my entreaty.” 

Thefe arguments foftened the aufterity of the grand vicar. Firft of all, faid he, I 
muff have affurance that you are free to marry: how will you convince me? Next I 
muft have proof that in your country, the proteftant religion is fo far national as to 
exclude the profeflors of a different one from holding employment, and laftlyl mull 
be fatisfied by atteftation, that you are not far eftranged from the catholic church; and 
that you only require time, the influence of your future Ipoufe, and the inftruaions 
of our minifters, to confummate your conversion. 

Upon this, the young ftranger looks upon himfelf as fecure of fuccefs.—Eafily can 
I give you thefe three affurances; but it muft remain with you to appoint the organs 
through which you will receive them. —Let them be two public eftaraaers, in whom 
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vou can confide, and who may be worthy of our confidence. He names the Chargfc 
dcs Affaires of France and that of the United States They are accepted, and we in¬ 
vited to the grand vicar’s. He received us, one after the other, and propofed the 
three gueflions, to which we anfwer in the affirmative. We fign tins kind of act of 
public notoriety, which removes all the Temples of the grand vicar the archbifhop, 
and the orthodox family. The two lovers are united at the catholic altar, without 


very little about tftc converiion or eaui umw. « V 

chance to occupy a Ieilure moment in this happy fanny; upon recta I of his alarms 
his defers, his fuccefs, the triumph of love over intolerance, obtained by the intei- 
ference of friendfhip; perhaps the hufband, the father, and the friend, may moilten 

the page with a tear, ■, , j 

Such was the prelate of Toledo and his principal dependants twelve years ago, and 

fuch are they .it prefent. In this inilance, they exhibited the fir ft proof of toleration of' 
this defcriptiott in Spain. Shortly after, another couple precifely in the fame fituanon, 
availed themfdves of this precedent to obtain a fi mil ar refill t. . . 

There are other cafes much tefs ram than thpfe which we have juft cited, in which 
the grand vicar is called upon to interfere in a way much lefs edifying to manners. I 
allude to the euftom known in the country by the denomination of hacarporel vicano, 
literally, to redeem through the vicar. Any girl above twelve years of age may oblige a 
vouth, provided he be fourteen years old, to marry her, if the can prove that lie has an¬ 
ticipated the marriage rites, has promifed his hand, or in any fiiape given her to under- 
ftand that a union with her was his intention. Her proofs are exhibited before the 
vicar If fhe affirm the youth has had commerce with her and he agree to the charge, 
he cannot efcape matrimony. If he denies it, the proof remains with her; and all that 
is neceflary is for her to produce a neighbour to teftify having feen him enter her home 
at any improper time. A ring, a jewel, a prefent, even a love letter, notwithstanding the 
word marriage may not appear therein, is proof fufficient for claiming a hufband. 

The intention of fuch laws is not eafily conceived. Does it proceed from a defire of. 
putting young men on their guard, even in the moft tender age, agamft the jedudhons 
of the fair ? Or have the civil and ecclefiaftical authorities united in the defign of u> 
creafing the number of marriages at the hazard of making many that are bad ■ 

However it may be, upon the plaintiff addreffing herfeif to the vicar, the culprit is 
conduced to prifon, where he remains pending the fuit. If the fentence be, there u 
caufe for a wedding, the prifoner is not liberated until after the celebration of the facia, 
ment of marriage. Frequently the defire of obtaining one defeription of liberty caufes 
him to facrifice another; but it may readily be conceived that fetters thus put on will 

not be cherifhed long. . . , . . . , r „, r 

There is another manner of employing the mmiftry of the ecclefiaftical vicar, not lefs 

revolting to manners, but no ways fo to love. Should a man become enamoured witu 
a female under paternal reflraint, who may return his palhon and be unable to obtain 
confent of the lather ; he applies to the vicar, communicates their mutua inclination, 
and points out the houfe in which he wiflies the object of his affection to be received, 
preparatory to the celebration of their nuptials. After afcertainmg that their affection 
is mutual, the vicar fends a commiffary to withdraw the female from hei lather s root, 
and conduct her to the place indicated by the lover, and when the ca.e is thoroughly 
approved! it is thence i lie is brought to receive the nuptial benediction. 
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Such in general throughout the Spanifh monarchy is the ecclefiaftical law in the in- ' 
ftance of marriage; but in prattice, the greater or lefs rigour with which thefe regula¬ 
tions are put in force depends much on the prudence and judgment of the minifter of 
the church ; and latterly laws have been emitted which, reftoring to paternal authority a 
part of its influence over the difpofal of children, have had for objett the prevention of 
the fcandal which is cuftomarily attached to marriages contratted without that refpett- 
able concurrence. 

fiut let us return to Toledo, from which digreflions have l< d us fomewhat aflray. Its 
cathedral is one of the molt valuable facred edifices in Europe. During four hundred 
years it was confecrated to Mahometan worfliip, recovered by Alphonfo VI. it preferved 
the form of a mofque until the reign of Sr. Ferdinand, who gave it that under which it 
now appears. ' It dlfplays all the fumptuoufnefs of Gothic edifices, and in the reigns fuc- 
eeeding that of St. Ferdinand was enriched with every kind of decoration. Several of 
the chapels are worthy of attention for the tombs they contain. In the choir there are 
thole of four kings of Caftile, who are commonly called Reyes viejos, old kings, and that 
of the Cardinal Mendoza, one of the moft illuftrious prelates who have held the fee of 

Toledo. , 

In the chapel of the Virgin, Cardinal Portocarrero is inferred. The epitaph on his 
tomb is of a ftriking fimplicky : Hie jacet pulvis, dries ^ ei nihil; “ Here lies dull, allies, 
nothing.” 

In the chapel of St. James one paufes, irrefifcibly fixed before the tomb of Don Alvar 
de Luna, that illuftrious and unfortunate Favourite, abandoned to his fate on the fcaffold 
by John II., whofe blind partiality had railed him to the pinnacle of grandeur. If we 
give but common attention to the pompous mferiptions with which this magnificent 
tomb and that of his wife are covered, one cannot refrain from philofopliical reflexions 
on the inftabilhy of the favour of kings. 

The fame chapel contains feveral other tombs deferving notice; I fliall mention none 
but that of the ten kings or queens of Caftile, which are in the chapel called delos reyes 
memos , the moft magnificently decorated of all. 

The capitulary hall contains the portraits in fucceffion of all the archbifliops of To¬ 
ledo ; a valuable collettion on account of their portraits, dating from the revival of the 
art of painting in Spain the different gradations through which it has pafled, being clearly 
diftinguilhable on comparifon ; and becaufe fiuce the time of Cardinal Simenes they have 
all the merit of relerablance. 

In the cathedral are feveral other paintings worthy of attention. The veftry contains, 
among others, one by Carlo Maratti, and one by Dominico Greco, I he ceiling is painted 
in frefco, by Luca Giordano. 

The cloifter of the cathedral contains a painting by an author who deferves to be 
better known. Bias de Prado. The moft indifferent connoifleur cannot but be ftruck 
by the correttnefs of the' drawing, the excellence of the colouring, and efpecially the 
foftnefs of expreffion in the figures. 

The cloifter. of the cathedral is Ipacious, and its proportions juft. Bayeux and Ma- 
ella, the two beft painters of modem Spain, have traced on its walls the principal events 
of the life of St. Eugenius and St. Leocadia, the patrons of the cathedral, and of fome 
other faints, famous at Toledo by their zeal for the chriftian religion. 

I might give a long enumeration of the ornaments, furniture and vafes confecrated 
to divine fevvice in this cathedral ; a fufficient idea may be formed of them by courier¬ 
ing ihat Toledo is one of the richeft fees in Chriftendom, that it has frequently been held 

by pious prelates, who would have thought it a reproach on thetnlelves had they made 
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a profane ufe of their opulence, and that it has had many opportunities to benefit by the 
munificence of the fovereigns of Spain. To the curious is fhewn a piece of fculpture, in 
the very worft tafle, and for what reafon I know not, called the Tranfpareni. It is a 
modem work, which disfigures inftead of embelhlhing the edifice. There, who will 
may admire a (lone which bears the impreflion of the feet of the Holy Virgin ; ihe placed 
them upon it when fbe defeended from heaven to bring to St. lidefonfo the fir ft eha- 
zubie or prieft’s cap ; a miracle which a modern fculptor has perpetuated in one of the 
chapels of the cathedral. The ftone which bears the proof of the miracle, is expofed to 
public view behind an iron railing, which prevents profanation without being an obftacle 
to homage. 

Befides the cathedral, Toledo has five-and-twenty churches and a leap of convents 
and pious initiations *, feveral of which merit the attention of the traveller. The hofpiral 
of Sr. John the Baptift in particular, which, by the excellence of its proportions and the 
wifdcm of the plan, does honour to the good tafle of the founder Cardinal Tavera, who 
has there a magnificent tomb j the work of Alfonlo Berruguete, an able fculptor, of the 
fchool of Michael Angelo. 

Toledo owes alfo to one of its prelates (Cardinal Mendoza,) its very handfome 
foundling hofpital, the church of which contains fix great paintings of the fchool of 
Rubens. 

Another afylum for fuffering humanity is an hofpital for the infane. There are two 
principal ones in Spain; one at Saragoifa, the other at Toledo I went feveral times to 
the latter, and was always furprifed at the cleannefs and regularity which I conllantly 
found there ; and, reflecting on feveral fimilar inftitution kept in the fame manner, I 
count not but admire how different this devotion, this Chriflian charity, which in our 
days is thought to be treated with mildnefs when onlv loaded with ridicule, bow different, 
I fay, it renders men from themfelves, how powerfully withdrawn them from their inoft 
habitual vices! On examining the charitable foundations of the Spaniards, the indolence 
and dirtinefs with which they are charged are no longer feen. Had religion conferred 
but this one benefit upon mankind, it would ftill be worthy of admiration. 

At Toledo there yet remains the wreck of the famous machine, invented by a Cremo- 
nian of the name of Juanelo, to raife the water of the Tagus into Toledo ; and which for 
its ingenuity is worthy attention. Near the ruins of this machine there are others more 
ancient; part of an aqueduft erected to convey, on a level with the Alcazar, the water 
from a fpring feven or eight leagues from Toledo. This is one of thofe works equally 
ufeful and magnificent by which the Romans marked their refidence in feveral places in 
Spain. On the outfide of the city as well, the ruins of a circus are vifible, and the traces 
of an old Roman road. 

Thus the Romans, the Arabians, the Goths, and the Spaniards of the time of 
Charles V. by turns improved and embelliihed Toledo. I cannot fay as much for the 
modern Spaniards. Houfes out of repair, fine edifices going to ruin, few or no manu¬ 
factures, a population reduced from two hundred thoufand to twenty five thoufand 
perfons, and the moft barren environs ; fuch is the picture which prefeuts itfelf to the 
traveller, attracted by the reputation of that famous city. Under the tail reign, in ad¬ 
dition to the attempts of its prelate to naturalize induftry, fome fuccefsful efforts were 
made to recover it from the univerfal decay into which it had fallen. The blades of 
Toledo were formerly famous for their temper and iolidity. Charles III. erected a very 
ipacious .edifice for making them ; and the experiments already made feem to promile 
that the modern citizens of Toledo will not in this refpect be long inferior to their 
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The inhabitants of this city would fcarcriy pardon me, were I to pafs over m filence 
their Charraks. Thefe are little country huLifes, which I can compare to nothing they 
refemble more than the Bajlides which furround the city of Marieitles, except that they 
are Iefs ornamented, and not fo numerous. Thither in the afternoon, during tne fu ro¬ 
tating heat of the dog-days, the inhabitants go in fearch of coolnels and repole amid the 
fiiade of orchards. It is neverthelefs impoflible to reach them without exciting the 
fweat of the brow, in eroding feme burnt and unlhaded meadow, or climbing over 
rugged hills. They are however the garden of Eden to the inhabitants of loledo. 

I now pafs on to other objefts which, in the environs of, or at a Ihort diftanee liom, 

the capital, are worthy the attention of the traveller. . , 

At the Cafa del camfio, an ancient pleafure-houfe of the kings of Spain, only Separated- 
from the new palace by the Manures, he will meet with large trees, iome good 
paintings, and an equeftrian ftatue of Plnlip III. „ . ■ , r « 

Villa Vicioia, three great leagues from Madrid, is another royal palace to which Fer¬ 
dinand VI. was attached, but which has not been frequented by his fucceliors. 

San Fernando is a village three leagues from Madrid, for Iome time celebrated on 
account of a mamifaSure of cloths eftabliihed there. This has been removed to Gua- 
dalaxara, but the cloths ft ill preferve their former name. 1 nc building in which was 
carried on the manufaftory of San Fernando, formerly animated by induftry is now 
filled with the impure voices of fuch wretched proftitutes, as the police of Madrid de¬ 
livers from vice to condign penitence. Formerly the Abbeville of Spam, it is now to 

Madrid what the Saltpetriere is to Paris. . .. . 

At nearly the fame diltance from Madrid is a little village lefs known, but which ap¬ 
peared to me to merit attention; it is called Loecbes. Here are buried fome mifter- 
nieces of which the Spaniards themfelves are ignorant. I he church of a ftnall convent 
of nuns, founded by the Conde Duca d' Olivares, contains fix capita! paintings by Rubens, 
of the iargeft fize and of mkgical effeft. The principal is an allegorical painting or the 
triumph of religion ; it is over the great altar, and unites all the beauties, and even 
defefts, which chara&erife its author: richnefs of conipofmon, brilliant colouring^ 
ftrength of expreflion, and negligence of defign. Alter this painting, I was mol 
ftruck with that in which Elias is reprefented Handing m the defert, at the moment 

when an angel appears to comfort him, # , , n 

Another obieft of ctiriofity, perhaps ftill more unknown to the Spaniards themfelvw,- 
is found in the bofom of the mountains of CaftUe, four or five leagues from the U- 
eurial: this is a monument which has caufed much perplexity to Iome antiquarians, 
and which they know by the name of Toros de Gulf undo. Guilanuo is a convent ol 
Hieronymites, placed upon the fide of a chain of Iteep rocks, where, according to 
tradition, the fons of Pompey were defeated by the party ol Casfar, and where te 
conquerors, to celebrate their triumph, facrificed to the gods an hundred bulls, and 
left the figures of four in (lone on the place where they obtained their victory, Ano¬ 
ther tradition afferts thefe fuppofed bulls are elephants, and fays, that mftead of the 
triumph of the Romans, they were intended to preferve the memory of the paflage ol 
the Carthaginians into the country, who, indeed, have left in feveral parts of Spam 
fome rude figures of thefe animals. But, did they mod refemble bulls or elephants ? 
This was a queftion, which in company with three forigners, as curious as myfel , l 
attempted to decide. We found, in an enclofure of vines, overlooked by the convent 
of Guifando, four enormous blocks of hard Hone, refeuibhng granite; they appeared 
to me fo unlhapen, that I was inclined to take them for the fportive productions ot 
nature, rather than the regular works of art. On examining them nearer, 
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covered, or rather gueffed, the intention of the fculptor, but the efforts of Ills chiiTel 
have almoft difappeared beneath the ravage of time: we found no figns, either of the 
horns of a bull, or the trunk of an elephant. The form of the ears rather indicate 
the latter thart the former animal; the contours of the rump and flanks are fo much 
worn out of ihape, that it is difficult to decide between the two. In ihorr, after an 
hour’s obfervation, I left the difficulty as I found it. We were almoft afhamed of our 
fmitkfs journey ; and painfully climbed-up to the monaftery, whence we looked down 
upon this hieroglyphica! monument. We found that there cxifted no doubt of the 
manner in which it ought to be interpreted. The firft tradition is preferred upon a 
board, on which we read diftimftly, the Latin Infcription cut in the fides of one of the 
blocks, but which are now almoft effaced. The principal infcription is as follows: 
Belttm Gtffaris ef Patria ex magnd parte corfethun fuit; 5. et Gn* Pompeii Jiiiis hie in 
a^ro Bajtefano prcjligatis* And another, Exadtus vi&br hojlibus effufis. They fuffi* 
ciently indicate that the monuments were defigned to celebrate a victory over the fans 
of Pompey. It remains to be determined, whether the ground upon which they are 
placed be the Jigrum Bajhianum: and to reconcile the liypothefis with hiftory, which 
places the defeat of Pompey's party in Andalufia. 

The worthy monks, jealous of the renown of their diftrift, found an anfwer to all 
my objections, and that nothing might be wanting to my belief, they ftewed me the 
caverns in which the fons of Pompey found their death in feeking an afylum after their 
defeat. Immediately afterwards they informed me, that rhefe afyturns of the martyrs 
fo liberty had fourteen hundred years later become thofe of the martyrs of penitence \ 
and we were obliged to hear the recital of the retreat of the founders of their order, 
to the caverns, the detail of their aufterities; the" monks at the fame time pointing 
out the traces of their fteps. 

The Toros de Guifando^ which many people at Madrid think imaginary, are fre¬ 
quently introduced into familiar converfation, to exprefs, in a burlefqtie manner, the 
courage of a man capable of facing the greateft dangers; and in this fenfe, they are 
ufed by one of the heros of Cervantes. When after my return, l Paid I had feen and 
touched thefe famous bulls, I was looked upon as an extraordinary perfon. The won¬ 
der, however, ceafed when I had deferibed the enemy whom I had fo refolutelely 
braved. 

Another diftrift, farther from Madrid, makes a ftill greater figure than the Toros de 
Gutfondoy in the fabulous hiftoryof Spain; I mean the diftrift of Battuecas, to which 
Montefquieu alludes in his Perfian Letters, when he fays, the Spaniards have in their 
kingdom diftrifls unknown to themfelves. According to ancient tradition, the reli¬ 
gion, language and manners of Spain were unknown in the Rattuecas. Extraordi¬ 
nary voices had been heard there from the neighbouring villages; the fhepherds were 
afraid to approach it with their flocks. Was more neteffary to ftamp it as the retreat 
of daemons or at leaft of lavages? Each related in his own manner the origin and parti¬ 
cularities of the place. The Battuecas alfo furnilbed a fubjeft for the wits of Spain ; 
they introduced them into comedies and novels; and Moreri did not difdain to give to 
thefe ridiculous ftories a place in his dictionary. 

Father Feijoo, an extremely well informed and intelligent monk, nvas one of the 
firft who fuccefsfully combated thefe abfurdities. The refuft of his refeaiches, and 
the little tour I made to the Battuecas a fhort time before my departure from Spain,is, 
that they are two uncultivated valleys, fcarcely a league in length, and fo narrow and 
clofely (hut in, that it is difficult for the fun to enter them in winter. This little diftri£t 
is remarkable for groupes of rocks oddly formed, for variety of trees, the meandering 
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of tlic little river which waters the valleys, the excavations of the mountains by which they 
are formed, and the great numbers of'all kinds of animals to which they ferve as a retreat. 
The only human habitation, which merits attention, is the convent of the bare-footed 
Carmelites, whofe cells are buried, as it were under the fteep rocks, by which they are 
threatened, and the trees that give them {hade. A traveller might make the tour of 
Europe, and net find a place more fit to become the afylurn of filence and peace. 
The diHria, which is almoft inacceffibJe, and not upon the road to any city, isfcarcely 
ever frequented. The curious few who go thither, are looked upon as perfons of ex¬ 
travagant curiofity by the peaceful inhabitants, who cannot imagine the motive of their 
vifit. ° Their little dittriQ:, which they feldoin or never leave, is in the diocefe of Coria, 
eif-ht leagues from Cividad Rodrigo, and fourteen from Salamanca. 

1 Avila and Alcala are two other towns in the neighbourhood of Madrid which a tra¬ 
veller is tempted to vifit, on account of their ancient fame. 

Avila is fuuated on a hill twenty leagues from the capital. Its maffy walls, its towers, 
its alcazar, and the dome of its old cathedral, afford rather an impofmg appearance at a 
difiance. ’Rut it is impoffible to exaggerate its wretchednefs and depopulation. The 
defertion of a number of territorial noblemen who are gone to fettle dfewhere, and 
have left their lands to the management of their bailiffs, is the principal caufe of this de¬ 
cay. In the beginning of the prefent century it had a manufactory of cloth, which did 
not Vucceed, and which the council of Caftile in vain endeavoured to re-inftate. How¬ 
ever- in 1789, two Englifhmen, {killed in the manufafture of cotton, were enticed to 
Spain. They would have preferred Gallida or Catalonia, in order to be nearer the 
Tea; but government was defirous of having them in the neighbourhood of the court, 
and* confequently fixed them at Avila, in an edifice occupied fome years before as a mi¬ 
litary fchool. At firft the inhabitants were greatly prepoffefled againft them, and threat¬ 
ened to {tone them. Priefis had implanted in the minds of thefe people a belief that 
thefe heretics fed on Catholic children. Thofe in confequence who did not perfecute 
vet lb tinned them. The peafaniry of the neighbourhood went round about to fome 
difiance in order to avoid paffing by their houfe. By degrees thefe prejudices vanilhed. 
The inhabitants began to be reconciled to the fight of them, and foon they caufed abun¬ 
dance to renew its benefits in the diftrict. In 1792 more than feven hundred perfons 
were employed in their manufactory and its dependencies; and already not a beggar 
was to be met with in Avila. I faw thefe two perfons introduced to the King at 
Aran'uez. The reception which they met with fuffidently made amends for the paltry 
perfections of fanaticifm and ignorance to which they had been fubjeaed. How much 
are thole governments to be pitied who, on introducing ufeful enterprizes, have to 
combat enemies of this deferipdon ! At a difiance we are too much apt to judge from 
conleqlienees, and do not pay fufheient attention to obftacles j whence proceeds a ie\t- 
rity of decifion which frequently borders on injuftice *. 

Akaki maintains its reputation better than Avila. The fix leagues which feparate it 
from Madrid are rather pleal'ant to travel over; after the firft you arrive at the village 
ot Camllem, furrounded by orchards and gardens ; a real phenomenon in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Madrid. A-league beyond you crofs the Ilenaris over a fine {tone bridge, 
leaving Loams on the right, one of the quarters of the regiment of Walloon guards, with 
Vecaharo -where is confiantly a detachment of the Spanilh guards, and San Fernando. 

* Thefe manufactories of Avila have changed their matters, and gained nothing by the change. The 
direction ot them has Wen given lothe Ailfnl mechanitl Bdancourt, whofe aftive mind embraces too many: 
ohje&s to enable him to pay fnfiicient attention to the minima' of a manufactory. This dlablifhmcnt, 
which in its infancy pvooiifcd largely, has almolt dvt indled to nothing. 
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On the ether fide of the Henaris, a beautiful dope begins; you perceive the town of 
Torrejon , beyond which is another (lone bridge over the Tojote, a fmall river which in 
ftnnmer is but a ftreamiet* A little below it falls into the Henaris, which flows at the 
back of Alcala, between rugged and pi&urefque banks, fufficiently well fhaded with 
trees, 

The Henaris, whence Alcala derives its furname, runs at feme diftance from the town 
at the foot of a chain of hills piled one above another. Alcala is ftill furrounded by 
walls- It is difpropor t ionately long for its breadth, tolerably well built, and clean j and 
notwithflanding it contains many churches and convents, and has no other employment 
for its inhabitants than that of cultivating moft excellent fields for wheat, it does not 
difguft one, like many of the other towns of Caftile, by a fliocking difplay of mifery. 
But that its univerfity had for its founder the famous Cardinal Ximenes, it fcarcely tie- 
ferves mention. For the purpofe qf employing them on an edition of the celebrated 
Bible, known to theologians by the title of Biilia compiutenfis^ he caufed feveral really 
learned men to eftablifh themfelves here, who have been fueceeded up to our time by 
none but pedants. 

Chap. II* —Roadfrom Madrid to Sarapjfa .— Of Arrapn and its Cortes*—Its new Canal. 

—Road to Lerida* 

ALCALA is on the road from Madrid to SaragofTa, a confiderablc town, which I 
Vifired in 1792, in order to have a view of the canal of Arragon, of which fuch won¬ 
derful things had been told me. I fhall conduft my readers thither, and give them an 
account of this canal, and the province it is intended to vivify. 

Four leagues beyond Alcala you reach the interefting town of Guadalaxara, fituated 
on an eminence a fhort diftance beyond the Henaris. A fine road afterwards leads to 
the miferable village of Torrija; thence to 'Granjanejos, the foil is ftony and poor, and 
the road in the rainy feafon rather bad. From the top of the hill on which this town 
is placed, you defeend abruptly into a fmall and very narrow valley, of highly pleafing 
appearance and cultivated like a garden. It affords the mod pidturefque profpe£t of all 
the road. But beyond Grajanejos you travel over a country mournful and bare, until 
you reach Bujarravhl^ a poor village furrounded by rocks, two leagues from Siguenza. 
It is flill worfe before you reach by a rapid and flony defeent the bottom of a bafon, in 
which Fuenealknte is fituated, on the borders of a ftreamlet* This is a village belonging 
to the diitchy of Medina Celi, the principal fpot of which fronts you on the brow of the 
circular hills which form the bafon. There, fome pretty houfes, verdure, and planta¬ 
tions of flax, extended the whole length of the valley, agreeably flrike the eye. The 
traveller is afterwards continually delighted with meadows covered with cattle, and 
fields in high cuhivation, as far as the hamlet of Londares , after which you meet at a 
league beyond with a new village built by the Bifhop of Siguenza, Thus we fee that 
prelates in Spain are ever the chief benefactors of their diftrid. A little farther at the 
fhmmn of a mountain is an old caftle, worthy of the bed feudal times. Formerly it was 
doubtlefs a military llation, at prefent it is a peaceable appurtenance to the bifhopric of 
-Sigtienza. 

From Londaris to Arc os the road is vexatiotifly full of rifes and falls, is very bad, and 
traverfes a horrid country, to the north-eaft extremity of Hew Caftile’, Arcos is a mi- 
ferable but pleafantly fituated borough ; it is the laft in this province, and one of the 
thirteen belonging to the Duke of Medina Celi in this canton. For three leagues, the 
diltance which feparatesit from Montreal\ another wretched borough, die firit in Arra- 
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gen, the country is equally hideous, and the roads equally bad. 1 ne entrance into 
Huerta , however, claims as" an exception a village belonging to a monaftery of Bemar- 
dines, who fpread comfort around them, a culture which docs them credit, and ihades; 
a linking difference noticeable in Spain between the poffeffions of the clergy and thole 
of the richeft among the laity, but which is explained by the conftant refidence of the 
one, and the perpetual abfence of the other. 1 his monaltery, bolides, contains lome 
remarkable tombs, among others thofe of feveral French noblemen who came with the 
Conftable du Guefclin to "the fuccour of Henry de Tranflamare. Should the traveller 
be defirous of fpending a few hours in examining thefe curiofities, he will have reafon 
to be fatisfied with his reception by the monks; and will find at their table a compen¬ 
sation for the deftitute ftate of the diftriCt. 

Montreal belongs to the houfe of Ariza, whofe chief grounds are about a league be- 
vond. The ancient callle pertaining to this houfe is on an eminence, at the foot of which 
is a pretty modem dwelling. The river Xalon, which we flialt repeatedly meet with, runs 
clofe to it, and embelliflies and enlivens this little canton. It forms a cafcade, and has 
a bridge over it of a very pretty fancy. " The whole of this landfcape might advanta- 
geoufly employ the pencil of the traveller. 

On 'leaving Montreal you meet with a rapid defeent, after palling which the road is 
conftantly good to Cetina. From this village to Bubierca is two leagues of excellent 
road, between two ranges of hills; at the foot of that on the right the Xalon waters the 
valley, which is in a high ftate of culture. Half way this river is croffed over a bridge 
of Hone, and you travel along its banks to Bubierca , a village molt charmingly fituated 
between the hills in the mid ft of rocks. 

Thence to Calatayud , you change horfes once at Ateca , a village furrounded by or¬ 
chards amazingly fruitful. I advifethe traveller who may pafs through Ateca to lay in 
provifion of a wine called Cerinana, of a. partridge-eye colour, its fweet and agreeable 
flavour will make amends for the dark-coloured thick wine which will be prefeuted him 
in this part of Arragon, as far as to Saragoffii, at which the flomach revolts, and which 
is certainly the molt horrid beverage that ever poifoned man. 

On leaving Ateca the valley becomes more narrow, but continues beautiful and fer¬ 
tile; it is watered by the Xalon, the courfe of which between the hills follows their 
finuofities. Throughout all Spain I never met with a more pleafing dUlrift, nene better 
cultivated than this vale from Cetina almofl: uninterruptedly to Calatayud. Trenches 
are cut communicating by a very Ample procefs with the Xalon, which conduit its be- 
■ neficent waters to all the grounds in its neighbourhood. It is not in this charming 
valley that a traveller mult feek for the indolence and unfkilfulnefs of Spaniards. __ 

Haifa league before you reach Calatayud a chain of rocks begin, piled one upon the 
other, and terminating in peaks, which rather disfigure the beautiful landfcape. This 
town’itfelf is in meafure incrufted with them, the greater part being built at their foot, 
and commanding towards the fouth a valley which fpreads confiderably near the town, ^ 

The produce°of this rich valley confifts of corn, wine, pulfe, and an abundance of 
hemp of which a great quantity is fent into Old Caftile, but much more to Bilboaand 
St. Sebaltian. The cordage made of this hemp is ufed in the royal navy; and govern¬ 
ment employs commiflaries of late years at Calatayud for the purpole of making 

PU There S ’is no oil made in this neighbouroood : however, at Calatayud there are twelve 
or thirteen foap manufactories; the barilla employed in which is brought from the 
eaftern part of Arragon, There is a large demand for this foap throughout Caftile. 

4 A 2 Calatayud 
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Calatayud is Hill not by much To confider^ble a town as it ufed to be. It fcarcely 
contains fifteen hundred houfes; but in recompence it includes ten churches and fifteen 
convents, forne of which are remarkable for their magnificence, and the extent of 
ground they are built upon. Calatayud and Tarragona have a bifliop in common, who 
refides at the latter of Lhefe towns. The former is contiguous to the fpot where Bilbitis 
was fituated, the birth-place of Martial. 

Half a league before it arrives at Calatayud the Xalon receives the Xitofa, which 
there lofes its name, although Lopez, the firfl: geographer in modern Spain, makes it 
retain it till it difembogues itfelf into the Ebro. I have thought myfelf juftified in 
following the opinion of the inhabitants, and the ftatementof the Abbe Pons. 

The country is extremely uneven from Calatayud to the gates of Frefno, a town fitu¬ 
ated in a finding well cultivated valley. After palling over fome hills, the borough of 
Almudla lays before you, furrounded for a diftance from its walls by olive-trees, vine¬ 
yards, fig-trees, and plantations of hemp and Indian corn. Part of the e (fates of 
M. d’Aranda lay in this delightful country. It extends to more than a great league 
from Ahnudia; afterwards, however, you meet with nothing but heath and the mod: 
barren country until you come to the iniferable Vent a de la Romera , and even to the 
neighbourhood of Saragolfa. 

At half a league beyond the lafl place but one for changing horfes (La Muela), this 
celebrated town is diltinguifhed in the mid it of a beautiful and extenfive plain on the 
banks of the Ebro. 

I lhall not enumerate the many facred edifices contained in Saragolfa. The moll 
remarkable are its two cathedrals. The one is the church of La Seu, of moll majeftic 
fimplicity j the other, fo famous in Spain, and even throughout the whole Catholic 
world, and to the defcription of which Cardinal de Retz did not difdain to dedicate le¬ 
ver a 1 pages of his memoirs, is that of Nueflra Sencra del Pilar. It is a fpacious and 
fombre flrudlure, overloaded with ornament, without tafte, notwithftanding it was re¬ 
built at the clofeof the laft century. But the miraculous image, around which there no 
longer remains a fingle ex. voto, nor one of the rich lamps of which the cardinal fpeaks, 
is in a modern chapel, formed with fuperb columns of marble of the Corinthian order. 
Arragonefe devotion owed a homage of no lefs magnificence to that pious tradition, 
which Hates the Holy Virgin to have appeared to St. James, in order to defignate her 
pleafure to have her image placed in a temple on this bank of the Ebro. 

The vaults of the part of this church which has been rebuilt have recently been 
painted in frefco by the two brothers Bayeu and Don Francifco Goya , all three natives of 
Saragolfa. 

In order to trace an additional feature in the hiftory of human ftupidity, you mull 
defcend into a cell of the church of Santa Efigracia. There lay the allies of a crowd of 
martyrs facrificed by perfecuting Emperors. Lamps of filver are kept burning night 
and day in honour of them; but the fmoke which proceeds from them does not foil. 
To prove this to the curious, the ceiling is pointed out, which, notwithftanding it be 
low, is perfectly free from fmoke. Such as (till have doubts are recommended to hold 
paper over the lamps. I made this experiment, and mull confefs that I faw or fancied 
the paper was not black-ned. If I had had any doub^ I Ihoutd have been careful of 
exprefting them before thefe tolerant exhibitors of this miracle. I felt much inclined, 
however, to accoft them in thefe terms:—What, /hall the Almighty difdain to work a 
miracle in order to clear the fight of tbufe minifters who oppofe the French revolution,, 
which by its recoil from the obstacles raifed againlt it may occafion the overthrow of all 
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JEurope; ami yet, according to you, be difpofed to effeft an inccflant miracle in this 
obfcure cavern, a miracle too as ufelefs in iti'elf as your exigence ? 

I (hall more willingly dir eft the attention of my readers to the new Cafa de la Miferc- 
cord'ta, the building of which, adjoining to that of the old one, was completed in 1792, 
and which does no lels honour to the intelligence than to the patriotifm of Don Ramon 
Pignatelli. Deftitute young people of both fexes here meet with occupation and main¬ 
tenance. They feparate filk, fpin and comb wool, which is for this country a valuable 
produftion. They manufacture feme coarfe woollen cloths, camlets, and filk. Out of 
feven hundred peVfons contained in this edifice, half are employed by people in the 
town ; for its wife founder (loft fome years ago to Arragon and Spain) was perluaded, 
that without this expedient fuch charitable infti tut ions would do more harm than be¬ 
nefit to induftry. There are befides feveral manufactories which furnifh regiments with 

cloathing. . 

Saragoffa poffeffes an academy of fine arts, an infignificant umverfity, and a patriotic. 
fociety.° ft encourages all branches of induftry, particularly plantations of trees. It 
has eftablifhed fchools of commerce and mathematics. Don Martin Goyecochea, one 
of its members, even eftablifhed a few years back a fchool for defign at his own indivi¬ 
dual expence. In one word, Saragoffa is vifibiy recovering from its long ftupor, and 
is rendering itfelf worthy of being the capital of the beautiful kingdom of Arragon. 

This kingdom was formerly much better peopled than at prefent. A vaft number of 
its towns and villages have difappeared. Its population is reduced to 614,000 perfons, 
of which Saragoffa contains 42,600. Arragon has figured with glory in the hiftory of 
free governments*. Notwithftanding the crown was hereditary, each new king was 
obliged to have his title confirmed by\he ftates, and was not initiated to the fovereignty 
before he had fworn to maintain their rights. As a counterpoife to the authority of 
the fovereign, they eftablifhed a magiftrate called Jujltda mayor, who was accountable 
for his conduft to none but the ftates. At the inauguration of the King, this magiftrate 
remained feared with his hat on upon a high tribunal. The King appeared before him 
uncovered, and took oath, kneeling, to govern according to law. It was at this inftant 
that the proclamation, fo much cited formerly, was made : Nos que valemos tanto como 
■vos, os hacemos nuejlro rey fenor con tat que guarded nueftros fueros y Ubertadesj Jim no. 

The admiration which this impofing ceremony is calculated to inlpire, is fomewhat 
weakened upon learning that it was leis before the people, or its reprefentatives, than 
an affembly of notables, [rim bomb res,) whofe property was purchafed with the fword, 
that the King thus humbled himfelf. At firft no more than twelve of the ancient fami¬ 
lies were admitted to the ceremony. By degrees the number was increafed, and di¬ 
vided into high and inferior nobility. Among the ftates the clergy was reprefented by 
prelates, and confiderable towns lent deputies. But labourers, artiians, merchants, thela 
were excluded from the rank of citizens *, fo that the people was very incompletely re¬ 
prefented. This unfhapen affembly of the three orders made laws for the nation. The 
Jujiicia mayor was the chief reftraint upon ufurpation, whether on the part of the Cortes- 
©f Arragon, or that of the King. At length the prelates became devoted to thamonarchj. 
the deputies of the towns were not proof againft bribery; the King thus by increafing 
the number of his partifans among thefe two orders, kept the nobility in curb,, 
and became fuch as he is at the prefent day, an abfolute monarch. Neverthelefs 
there ftill exifts a ftiadow of the Cortes of Arragon. In 1792 Philip V., in a moment, 
of diftrefs, caufed them to be affembled, as well as thofe of Catalonia, which had 
not met together for two centuries. The young Queen, in the abfence of the King, 

# See a work by dam. on American conftitutioiHi 
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prefided over- the Cortes of Arragon. She found them little inclined to fatisfy her re 
quells, and with difficulty obtained a hundred thoul'and crowns. 

The fuccefies of Philip V., and the refinance he met with from thefe two provinces, 
forfeited them the tranfient title they poffefled to his favour. They were treated as con¬ 
quered provinces, and of their Cortes no more than the wreck we have noticed etfe- 
wiiere remained. Neverthelefs the court of Madrid is not entirely free from the alarms 
infpired by Arragon and Catalonia, whofe inhabitants are prompt to take umbrage, and 
difficult to train to the yoke of dejjpotiftn. Tiiofe who are fuppofed to be deficient of 
devotion to the dynalty of the Bourbons, are looked upon to lean towards the Ana- 
grnefe party, that is to lay, to the difaflecled fide; and it is to this falutary apprehenfion 
that thefe two people are indebted tor a treatment foreign to a conflitution which no 
longer exifts but in remembrance. 

Arragon contains fcveral towns, betides Saragofia, deferring of mention. 

Hucjca, twelve leagues dill ant, is fituated in a territory famous for its produftions of 
all deicriptions. 

Tarragona, thirteen great leagues from Saragofia, is furrounded hy a country well 
planted with trees, and well watered. 

Terrucl , between Saragofia and Valencia. Its name brings to mind the adventures 
of two lovers, which have been made the fubjeft of an extremely affixing Spanifh 
drama, and whofe dreffes are preferved, with a tender and pious refpeft, in one of the 
churches of this town. 

The little river Tuna, before it reaches Terruel, pafies by Albarracin, traverfes and 
fertilizes a beautiful plain which fpreads beyond the town. 

Tar oca, on one of the roads from Madrid to Saragoffa, deferves to be noticed. Si¬ 
tuated at the foot of the mountains on the banks of the Xitoca, it is expofed to frequent 
inundations. In order to guard againft them, a fubterranean channel, 780 yards long, 
has been dug to carry off the water. The banks of the Xitoca are exceedingly fruitful, 
and produce an abundance of hemp of an excellent quality. 

The principal wealth of Arragon confifts in its oil, which is fweet, full of fub(lance, 
and has no unpleafant tafle. In Saragofia itfelf are many olive mills. One of the molt 
remarkable is that belonging to a real patriot, of whom we have before fpoken, Don 
Martin Coyecochea. Such proprietors of olive grounds as have no mills, bring their 
olives to this. He has collected in his own houfe every thing for the ufe of the country 
people who come for his afiiftance. This eftablifhment affords a proof of what even 
a fingle man can do who has the public good at heart, even in Spain. With pleafure 
I remarked that the workmen employed about this mill, to the number of from twenty 
to two-and twenty, were all of them Frenchmen, who annually towards the clofe of 
December migrate for the purpofe from our fouthern provinces. Even the country 
people agree that Spamfli workmen would make but bad fubllitutes for thefe \ neither 
were they lefs plealed with their decorous behaviour than with their fuperior intelli¬ 
gence. There are, however, other mills at which Spaniffi workmen are employed near 
to Monte Terrero , a place in the neighbourhood of the town which has recently been 
levelled, and planted with vines and olive trees; there is one for the olives produced 
upon the lands appertaining to the canal of Arragon, and thofe paid as contributions by 
the proprietors whofe grounds it irrigates. 

I (hall now give fotne account of this canal, the chief object of my excurfion into 
Arragon. 

It pafies half a league diflant from Saragofla, below Monte Torrero . 1 here are its 

magazines, in which are depofited grain, timber, iron work, and utenfils. Thefe edi¬ 
fices. 
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fices, remadcable for their folidity, contribute to the embellifhmeat of the canal* There 
it was that I went on toard a yacht to vifit fix beautiful locks a great league below Sa- 
ragofla. Half a league beyond ihefe are four others, which receive the canal upon 
its bluing from a large bafon, on which yon embark to afcend it to its fource* 

Recommended to Don Ramon PignateHi, the true creator of this canal, a mailer- 
piece of Spanifli induflry, I was enabled by his means to make this little water extur- 
fion with convenience and advantage. At eight o'clock in the morning 1 embarked in 
a large boat under the management of Don Juan Payas, director of the canal* At noon 
we Hopped at the moftremarkable fpot, where the canal rims in a channel of ftonefeven 
hundred and ten toifes in length, over the courfe of the Xalon* which flows beneath 
this ftupendous piece of malbnry. This part of the canal was the moft expenfive of any* 
Its coft is eftimated at 13,000,000 of rials (nearly £156,000 fterllng)* We flept at 
Ganalijta , another Ration worthy of remark* The old canal from die Xaloji, cut for the 
purpofe of irrigation, proceeding from the weft, takes its courfe here over an aquedu£l 
of ftone built over the canals, and afterwards directs its courfe eaftward towards Lucena 

The next day we admired the works of Ga/lar, a village on a naked flope on the banks 
of the Ebro, which hereabouts approaches very nigh the canal. The inequality and 
ruggednefs of the ground which it has here to pals over required folid and very expenfive 
works. A little lower down, the canal runs in a channel of ftone cut through very high 
Iiilfs. This work is not new. Under Charles V., the firft author of the canal of Arm- 
gon in this part, it ran under ground, all therefore that was necefiary at the prefent 
time was to open it anew. 

Half a league beyond Gallar you perceive die Ebro, and, in the diftance on the other 
fide of its right bank the village of Taufte, which gives its name to a canal entirely mo¬ 
dern. For that which we are at prefent palling over is, properly fpeaking, the imperial 
canal began by Charles V., but which, interrupted by the diftradtlons of his reftlefs am¬ 
bition, he was obliged to difeontinue, and which remained unregarded till the year 177c* 
Since then it has made but flow progrefs, and perhaps would not have made any, but 
for the rare pcrfeverance of Don Ramon PignateHi, As you approach the mouth (El 
Bocal,) that is to fay, the place where the canal begins, it is divided in two by a final! 
Ifland* On the right, is the old canal of Charles V., on the left, that which has 
been lately made* Shortly afterwards we pafs under the bridge of Formigalis, near 
which the latter canal increafes its breadth, and forms a fuperb flieet of water. Under 
this bridge, of a Angle arch, is the firft place at which the canal difembogues itfelf, (al~ 
mmara de difagua*) , 

There are to be five bridges over this canal between Gallar and El Bocal. Built at 
firft of wood, they have been or will be fuccefiively conftrufted of brick. 

Two leagues from El Bocal, after paffing the old caftle of Mallen, we enter th# king¬ 
dom of Navarre, Thence the canal commands a vaft profpeft over a plain covered with 
pulfe and maize. Below Formigalis we find the bridge of Yalverdo , the confines of 
Arragon on that fide. At length, we reach the Bocal, which is a quarter of a league 
beyond Formigalis. 

There the Ebro, through a cut a hundred and eighteen toifes long, and feventeen 
broad, enters the bed of the canal by eleven mouths, which are never opened all at a 
time, and over which the new palace is built. In front of one of the Tides of this edi¬ 
fice is the extenfive fheet of water formed from the Ebro, and 011 the right, the cafcade- 

The firft ftory of the palace comprizes a fuite of apartments for the governor of 
the eftabliftiment, which were finiilied in 17S7. The other buildings adjoining are 
warehouses for wood, planks, and ironwork. The tavern* which is fpacious, is well 

managed 
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managed by a landlord from Thoulbufe ; the chapel and the old caflle are a quarter oF 
a league dill ant from the bridge of Formigdis. 

Alter having minutely examined this canal; after noticing how well every thing has 
been forefeet!, how well every thing has been planned and executed ; and joining to this 
grand undertaking many other monuments and eflabtifoments difperfed over modern 
Spain ; it is impofllble to retain any longer thofe unfavourable prepofleflions againft its 
inhabitants, which exift in the minds of a great part of the population of Europe, or 
not to allow, that, if they are tardy in their meafures, they yet complete many things 
with intelligence, folidity, and even with magnificence. 

The canal of Arragon feems to re-unite all thefe qualities, and its utility is already at- 
tefted by feventeen years experience* In the month of Auguft 1792, it might produce 
2,000,000 of rials, more than half of which was confecrated to the payment ofperfons 
employed, r.»d the remainder was fet apart for the continuation of the works. The 
fourcesof this revenue are the produce of the land for feverai toifes in breadth on both 
its iides, and the contributions in kind paid by all the land it irrigates. Thofe pre- 
vioufly cultivated pay a fifth of their crop; the lands newly broke up for tillage a fixth j 
and vineyards, olive-grounds and orchards, an eighth or ninth part- At the epoch 
adverted to, one hundred thoufand acres were watered by the canal; and eftates which a 
few years before fold for from 100 to ,150 rials per acre, had rifen to the value of from 
4 to 5000 v can a better apology be poffibly adduced for canals, and for that of Arra¬ 
gon in particular ? After this, will it be credited that funds could be wanting for its 
completion? Yet in 1793 fuch was the cafe. It flopped at Cartuxa baxa , a great 
league below Saragofla, and with regret I learn, that fmee then it has made no pro¬ 
gress ; that the managers have been entirely deftitute of funds for the continuance of the 
works, and that thofe which were finifhed were fuffered to fall to decay. Thefe are 
the refults of the la ft war* Such is the fruit of intrigue and envy ! 

This canal is to have in all thirty-four locks. From Tudeia to Saragofla none are 
necefiary ; but from the kfl town to Saflago, where the canal is to join the Ebro again, 
the elevation of the ground renders them indifpenlable* In 1793 no more than fix were 
finifhed* The expence of the remaining twenty-eight ought not to create difmay. 
Thofe already made had coft no more than 200,000 rials each. The refidue therefore 
would not require more than 6,000,000 (about ^68,000.) 

For the advantage of the canal there have been contrived, 

1 ft. Sluices for taking oft’ the fuperfluous waters, 

sdly, Cuts for irrigating the neighbouring land (ah ^aras de riego.') 

3<ily, Small bridges, or akantarlllas^ to carry it over ravines. In feme places the 
.neighbouring roads pafs under the canal. 

4thlv, Supeficial currents (commies fuperftciales^) by means of which the land floods 
are conduced over the furface of the canal, after tlepofnmg in a fort of well the ftones, 
mud, and gravel which they fweep along with them. 

When ciTirous of cleanfmg the canal, it can be left dry in four or five hours. At 
the fame infl&pt ail its iluices are opened, and the waters by channels more or lefsflop- 
ing empty theimjlves into the Ebro. 

The drain From this river below Tudeia does not perceptibly lefien its ftream ; for 
there are more precautions neeeffary againit its fuperabundance, than a fcarcitv of its 
wdtfers; but every things fo excellently combined, that the quantity requifite for the 
canal is computed to the m?Jt exa£t nicety. 

Spain has no eftabli foment promifes greater utility. For a long time the courfe 
of the Ebro had been an infufficient means of communication for the three provinces 

through 
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through which it flows, Navarre, Arragon, and Catalonia. 1 he canal which is toeoni- 
nenfate for its infufllciency will run twenty-fix great leagues from ludtlato oaltago. 
At the latter place the Ebro begins to be navigable, at leaf: requiring little to make it 
fo as far as Tortofa, whence it is navigable to the fea. Along this river isi another 
canal eleven leagues ip length, which was finifhed even before the time ot Charles v . 
It is that of Tavfio. Intended foiely for irrigation, it has become negle&ed, and is con- 
iequently of very little fervice. The direftors of the new canal engaged to re-eftabiifli 
ihe old ; but until the new cut be made to Jupply both canals, they have lU.ieied the 
old one to remain, which is about half a league higher up. . 

The Ebro itfelf, however, is not entirely ufeleis to the countries through which it 
flows. But navigable for no more than four of five months of the year, from Sara- 
to the fea; it is but partially beneficial to navigation, and cannot be employed to 
water the meadows. The new canal anfwers both thefe purpofes. Its leaft depth is 
nine feet, and the largeft veflels employed upon it are of 135 tons burthen, 

El Bocal is very near to Navarre. The village of Fontellcis is fituated on an eminence 
nigh the canal. You pafs through it to go to Tudela, two leagues diftant, which is the 
firlt town on that fide of the kingdom of Navarre. 

On leaving Fontellas you meet with a fpecimen of the Juperb roads with which this 
part of Spain, owing to the care of its viceroy Count Gages, was furmflied before any 
other; roads which pafs from one frontier to the other of Navarre. It is known that 
one of the roads which lead from France to Spain is that from the French or lower Na¬ 
varre to the upper. This journey is begun on horfeback, or on a mule, at St. Jean 
Pied de Port, a fmall town, fituated at the foot of that very fteep ridge of the Pyrenees 
called Atiovizar \ it takes two or three hours to clear it and reach Roncevalles, fituated 
at the bottom of the oppofite fide of the Pyrenees* Roncevalles, a name famous in ro¬ 
mance and fabulous hiftory, is at prefent no more than a village, containing fome tole- 

rable inns and a monaftery of regular canons. 

Thence to Pampeluna is fix leagues of excellent road through deep vallies, and ra- 
ther lofty mountains, both partly covered with wood. On the way you have the val¬ 
ley of Baftan on the left, which up to the prefent day has been the theatre of continual 
quarrels between the borderers. After traveling the valley it may readily be confi- 
dered a proper apple of difcord. It is five or fix leagues in diameter. Ihe Bidaffoa 
has its fource therein 5 it does not produce much corn, but abounds in fruit and maize, 
and its meadows are covered with flieep. 

Pampeluna, the capital of Spanifli Navarre, and residence of its governor and vice- 
roy, is built on an eminence on the banks of the little river Arga. It contains but three 
thoufand houfes at prefent; it is protected by a citadel and a fort, and in 1795 prepa¬ 
rations were made there to refift our vi&drious arms. The fix leagues froni Pampe¬ 
luna to Tafala traverfes a rich and well peopled country. The diftance from Tatala to 
Tudela is eleven leagues, the fix laft of which is alfo through a well cultivated country, 
if the Bardena del Rey be excepted, an uncultivated diftrift, but which lurmfhes excel- 


Tudela a <rr-=at league from the frontiers of Arragon, is a middling-fized town, to¬ 
lerably well built. At the extremity of the'wide ftreet, which interfeSs it lengthways, 
is a ftone bridge over the Ebro; when you have croffed this bridge, the fuperb road 
of feventeen leagues to Pampeluna begins. The territory of Tudela, known only for 
the produftion of its red wine, is adapted to all fpecies of cultivation ; but the mucon- 
ceived cupidity of the rich proprietors to whom it belongs, has coniecrated it to the late 
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culture of the vine. Peralta , which fufnilhes a wine oFfoiiie celebrity, is a few leagues- 
diftant from Tudela, pretty near the road to 1’ampeluna. 

The kingdom of Navarre, tak«n by Ferdinand the Catholic from John D’Albret, forms 
a diltinct province, the fame as Bifcay, which preferves its cuftoms, privileges, and fepa- 
rate tribunal, and is looked upon in many refpefts as beyond the frontiers. The greater 
part of foreign merchandize is admitted free of duty, not being examined until its ar¬ 
rival at Agrcda, the firft cuflom-boufe oi Caflile towards Navarre. 

But let us re-enter Arragon, and leave its canal, which, even as it is, deferves the 
admiration of all perfons converfant in ufeful and folid works, and of every Friend to the 
public good. Were it never to be completed, enough has been done to immortalize 
the name of Don Ramon Pignatelli, who, in defpite of the double title he pofleffed to be 
inaftive, that of his rank in the church, and that of his illuftrious origin ; in defpite of 
intrigue, and the coolnefs of the court, was one of the inoft diligent, mod enlightened, 

and moft eftimable men in Spain *. . 

Saragofla is on one of the roads from Madrid to Barcelona ; but this road is one of 
theworft in Spain, and gives no very favourable idea either of Arragon or Catalonia. 
In particular, nothing can be imagined more deftitute or hideous, than a great part of 
the country you pars" over from Villafranca, at which place you lofe fight of Saragofla, 
to two leagues beyond the wretched borough of Fraga, fituated on the banks of the 
Cinea, and at the foot of a iteep and almoft impaflable mountain, which you have to crofs 
before you reach Benda. Palling Villafranca you arrive at the Ventu do San Lucia , the 
moft difgufting inn in Spain. Thence palling through the borough of Bujaraloz , the 
miferable village of Candafnos prefents itfelf, feparated from Fraga by five leagues of 
the molt frightful country. Catalonia begins on the other fide of Fraga. Lerida is 
at about the lame diftance; but in another part I fliall fpeak of this important town, and 
the twenty leagues of road between it and Barcelona. 

In the interim, let us proceed to the fouth of Spain, beginning with the elegant refi- 
dence of Aranjuez. 

Chap. III .—Defcripim of Aranjuez. 

THE road from Madrid to Aranjuez is one of the fineft, and kept in the beft order of 
any in Europe. You fee before you the broad and long bridge leading to Toledo, a 
maflive {true!ure, whole parapets are loaded with ill-chofen ornaments. When the 
Manzanares is very low the bridge may be avoided, (which faves a quarter of a league,) 
by crofling, over a fmall bridge, the canal intended to join this fmall river with the Ta¬ 
gus, and which, begun under the adminiftration of M. de Grimaldi, was given up for 
want of funds, after it had proceeded about three leagues, and for want of filch perfons 
as Don Ramon Pignatelli, worthies very rare in Spain. The only revenue derived 
from it is the produce of a few mills; and this is abforbed by the repair of bridges, 
fiuices, and the lalaries of perfons employed. For in almoft every part, fcarcely is an. 

■* After the death of Don Ramon Pignatelli, the Count de Softago, individually interested in the canal 
of Arragon, was Dominated ad interim to the flips tinTend a nett thereof. Tins office was a ft er wards dele¬ 
gated to the dircdlors-general of bridges at Madrid. It is not likely that, under the management or a. body 
diftant from the fpot f and whofe attention is occupied by fo many other conceins> the canal fhotild atmia 
perfection. At prefent it is employed either for navigation or irrigation, only from 1 udda to a league 
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e flab lift ment begun, before the expences of fupporting it are as confulerable as if it 

were completed. - 

The Manzanares is fordable a little beyond, and on the other fide begins the line 
road of Aranjuez, whence are feen different groups of olive-trees. After having jour¬ 
neyed fix leagues, on a very ftraight and even road, you defeend to the charming valley 
of Aranjuez, The Xarama, which you crofsover a very fine ftone bridge, runs at the 
foot of the hills, by which the river is formed, to the north. As foon as you arrive in 
this valley, the dry and naked plains of Caftile difappear, and you perceive a change both 
of foil and climate; here you travel in the fhade of lofty trees, and diftinguijh the node 
of cafeades and the murmur of rivulets. The meadows are enamelled with flowers, 
and the paftures difplay the mod lively and variegated colours. Vegetation appears in 
all its richnefs, and befpeaks the neighbouring river, which, with its beneficent waters, 
fertilifes and vivifies the landfcape. The Tagus, which enters the valley at the eaft 
end, runs in meanders for two leagues, and, after having reflected the images of the 
moll beautiful plantations, joins the Xarama. < , 

The embellifliments of Aranjuez are modern. The firft Spaniih monarch who re- 
fided there for any confiderable length of time was Charles V. He began to build the 
palace which his fuccefiors inhabit, and to which Ferdinand VI. and Charles 111 . have 
each added a wing. In this new form, it has more the appearance of a very agreeable 
country-houfe than a royal manfion. The Tagus, which runs in a right line to the 
eatlern front, glides by the parterre, and forms almolt under the windows an artificial 
cafca.de. 

A final! arm of the river efcapes at the eafeade, and fo clofely wafhes the walls of the 
palace, that from the terrace the monarch may take the divsrfion of fifhing* This arm 
afterwards rejoins the river, and thus forms a pleafant ifland, which is a vaft garden of 
an irregular form, in which there is conftant fhade and frefii air at all times. Wander- 
ing amid the labyrinth of the winding walks, one enjoys the luxury and calm of na¬ 
ture, and may imagine one’s felf far from courts, in the midll of rural I'olitude. Lofty 
trees, high walls of verdure, and fountains fmiply adorned, thefe are the ornaments of 
the garden of the ifle. Its magnificence increafed would but diminilh its charms. 
Charles V. and Philip II. would find fome difficulty in recognizing Aranjuez, which 
by the attention and improvements of the two laft kings has been rendered one of the 
mod pleafing palaces in Europe. The principal alleys, that efpecially of the Calk de 
la Reyna, which is the favourite walk of the court, were planted long before their tune. 
The height of the trees, their enormous trunks and thick foliage, atteft their antiquity 
and the fertility of the foil in which they have flourilhcd for many centuries. But thefe 
are not the only ornaments of the valley of Aranjuez. Under Ferdinand VI. this pa¬ 
lace confifted of little elfe than the caftle. A few poor boufes Scattered over uneven 
and lugged ground at fome diftance from the royal habitation, ferved to lodge ambaf- 
l’adors and the nobles and gentry who followed the court. Thefe huts have been re¬ 
placed by regular and elegantly Ample buildings. The principal ffreets are ftiaded by 
two rows of trees, watered by a running ftream, they are all built in a flraight line and 
very wide, perhaps too wide for the height of the houfes and the heat ot the climate. 
The plan, after which the new village of Aranjuez is built, was given by the Marquis 
of Grimaldi, who, before he became ambaffador to France and firft minifter to His Ca¬ 
tholic Majefty, had refided at the Hague as his reprefentative, whence he gathered the 
idea of eftablifliing a Dutch town in the centre of Caftile. ^ 

The village is feparated from the caftle by a large but irregular fquare, adorned by 
a fountain. Charles III. conllructed a portico, which almoft entirely proceeds from 
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the end of one of the principal ftreets, and forming a part of the indofure of the fquare, 
joins the buildings belonging to the palace. 

It would require too much time to conduft the reader through all the fine planta¬ 
tions of Aranjuez; 1 (hall fpeak only of the principal. Arriving from Madrid we crofs 
a circular fpace called Las dace calks, from twelve allies which there terminate. One 
of the allies leads to the entrance of Las Huertas , a large orchard, in which we cannot 
but admire the aftonifliing fertility of the foil of Aranjuez. If the traveller wiflies to 
fee more rich cultivation, and on a larger fcale, he mult take the road to Toledo aud 
crofs the Campo Flamenc , which undoubtedly takes its name from the refemblance it 
bears to the delightful fields of Flanders. The Cortijo is alfo worthy of his particular 
attention. This is a large expanfe clofed by a latticed barrier, within which the foil, 
cultivated with particular care, ufurioufly repays the labours of the hulbandman, and 
the attention of the King, who has cauied it to be planted with vine-fuckers from dif¬ 
ferent parts of his kingdom. 

Laftly, the Huerta de Valentin prefents the traveller with various new and fuccefsful 
modes of cultivation, and gives him a pleafing idea of that kingdom. Befides fields of 
flax, vineyards, and artificial meadows, there are mulberry plantations, and a building 
confecrated to the produce of Mk-worms. But the Calls de la Reyna, which forms the 
angle of the plantations of Aranjuez, is that which is mod known and remarkable in 
them. Its direction, for about half a league, is from ealt to "weft, and its termination at 
the foot of a (tone bridge thrown over the Tagus. It is renewed on the other fide, 
continues to much the fame diftance, and again terminates with a bridge over the fame 
river, the windings of which can only be feized by the imagination, as it ftraysthiougn 
a valley fiiaded with groves of high trees and trellifes, which at intervals conceal its 
courfe. Behind one of thele thick curtains a cafcade is heard at a great diftance, the 
tioife of which alone difturbs the tranquillity of this folitude. The intention of it is to 
carry off a part of the waters of the Tagus. The branch of this river thus turned from 
its bed, runs in a made channel through a deep ditch, and proceeds to water part of the 
plantations of Aranjuez, and fupply the neceflities of its inhabitants. But {hades and 
verdure of a fudden ceafe, nothing now is feen before you but hills piled on each other, 
which clofe the valley, and whofe afpeft it has been the work of art to conceal, in order 
to prevent the deadening effett it would otherwife have on the landfcape. At the foot 
of thefe hills are {tables of breeding mares, belonging to the King of Spain, and in which 
the breed of Spanifli horfes is ftill preferved in all its ancient beauty. The building has 
for infer iption Vents gravidas ex prole putaris. The fwittnefs of the horfes bred here 
juftifies the iiifcription. 

The King attaches great importance to the profperity of the breed of Aranjuez; not- 
wilhftanding this the embarrafftnenls confequent on war i'ufpended the attention requi¬ 
re to fuch an eftablifhment. But in 1796* a council was formed exclulively charged 
with this talk, under the title of Supreme Junta of Equitation. The breeding ftud of 
Aranjuez confifts at prefent of four hundred mares, and twenty ftallions. In addition 
to this, the Prince of the Peace, who is particularly attached to whatever relates to the 
cavalry, maintains himfelf eighteen ftallions, and one hundred and fifty mares. Aranjuez 
pofieffes like wife a breed of mules; for thefe beafts, of mean appearance it is true, but 
extremely ferviceable and beautiful of their kind, are not to be Jcouted entirely. There 
are therefore eighteen ftallion affes, and three hundred mares kept on the fame eftablilh- 
ment, as their more elegantly formed rivals. 

• By their progeny you might deem them impregnate by tlie winds. 
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Leaving this eftablilhment on the left, you re-enter the grand rows of trees which 
end at La Calle de la Reyna (Queen’s-ftreet). 

The high trees, of which 1 have fpoken, are not the only ornaments of this alley. 
On the right it is edged with copies, which render its regularity more agreeable. Here 
(kipped along or grazed the numerous herds of deer in the reign of Charles 111 ., which 
have been deftroyed by his fucceffor. 

But the garden of the Prim vera , or the fpring, is the greateffc ornament of the Calle 
de la Reyna. Under the reign of Charles III. it extended no more than a thoufand 
paces along the Caile de la Reyna. Charles IV. continued it as far as to the Tagus. 

Nothing can be imagined more delightful than this garden during the feafon of which 
it bears the name. Here the fertility of the foil of the valley appears in all its richnefs. 
Ufeful culture is not forgot. Flowers, vegetables, fruir of every kind flourilh in per¬ 
fection. Groves yield hofpitable fhelter againll the noontide heat. Copfes of odorife¬ 
rous flarubs perfume the morning air, and the balmy vapours they exhale decline again 
at fun-fet to charm at the evening walk. Seventeen years ago, all the ground between 
the inclofure of the garden and the banks of the Tagus was uncultivated, and over¬ 
grown with noxious weeds. His prefent Majefly, then Prince of Aflurias, by his tafle 
and attention, converted this into one of the moil pleafmg parts of the valley. He or¬ 
dered fome ufelefs trees, which (haded this fertile fpot, to be cut down ; grafs plats, 
(hrubberies, cn. parterres have fucceeded them, and paths wind aerofs this new treafure 
of vegetation. In the interval between fpring to fpring a vaft garden was produced, in¬ 
finitely varied in its form as well as productions. 

A little dock yard is contrived within its inclofure, and communicates by an eafy de- 
feent with the Tagus. In this yard are carried on the works of a navy in miniature, 
which has its builders, failors, and veffels. Farther on is a kind of port, defended by 
a proportionate battery. There arelikewife little veffels elegantly decorated, the guns 
of which reply to the artillery of the port. The noife of their cannon, the huzzas of 
the failors, and thedifplay of the flags and ft reamers, induce the fpetlators to imagine 
themfelves prefent at the games of Neptune and Mars. Happy were,men, if every where 
content with fuch mimickry; if a thirfi; after fame and riches no longer converted into 
means of deffrucUon the properties of elements which nature intended perhaps but for 
their pleafures ] ✓ 

Every country amufement may be enjoyed at Aranjuez ; hunting, filhing, walking. 
Walks are no where more varied, more commodious, more agreeable; whether with 
a book you wander through the fhrubberies, or thread the long alleys on horfeback or 
in a carriage. 

Formerly the deer there forgot their timidity, and in company with wild boars, were 
met with in the ftreets. They might have been taken for domellic animals. 

The buffalos brought thither from Naples are fubftituted for oxen, as working cattle. 
I even faw camels patiently apply their robuft ftrength to hard labour, but they were 
unable long to refill:,the influence of a foreign climate. At the fame time, two zebras 
grazed in a meadow near the high road, as alfo two guanacos, which feemed as per¬ 
fectly at their eafe as in their own country j whilft an elephant calmly moved his un¬ 
wieldy frame along, without being in the leafl difeompofed by the crowds of people, 
whom curiofity brought about him. It is in this manner that fovereigns fhould openly 
expofe the foreign animals which they crowd together in their menageries. Thefe mag¬ 
nificent prifons accufe man of tyranny without proving his power. The Kings of Spain 
are at leaf! devoid of this reproachful magnificence. In the gardens of Buen Retiro 
they haye lions lliut up in fmall buildings, whence fometiines their threatening roar is 
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heard. They have a beautiful preferve oF pheafants in the interior of the gardens of 
Saint Ildefonfo. But no where have.they, properly fpeaking, a menagerie . 

Thofe which more efpecially contribute to the embellifliment of Aranjuez are horfe?. 
There they have room to difplay all the beauty of their motions and their fpeech Thither 
the King occafionally brings the magnificent lets with which his ftuds fupply him. 

Formerly the Calk de la Reyna was the courfe where horfes from Barbary difplayed 
their fvviftnefs, and each had his partifans among the courtiers, who betted on his head. 

The reigning monarch, then Prince of Afturias, fubftituted inftead of thefe, games, 
called Parejas. A fquadron was formed of four abreafi: and twelve deep. The files 
were commanded by himfelf, one of his two brothers, and one of the principal perfons 
of the court, each with a diftinguilhing colour. The forty-eight cavaliers were all 
clothed and accoutred in the ancient Spanifh manner, a uniform advantageoufly calcu¬ 
lated to give to the whole a military and antique appearance, and to carry back the 
a£tors to the age of their anceftors. They were looked upon with all that filtered 
which the image of things pad generally excites, as they advanced in column on one of 
the large courts of the caftle to the found of trumpets and kettle-drums, preceded by 
running footmen, and led-horfes richly caparifoned, all at once dividing, galloping away 
from each other, then again approaching, now at full fpeed round the arena, and now 
crofling it diagonally, thus displaying all the grace of their beautiful racers. This cold, 
this feeble reprefentation of the ancient tournaments, reminded the fpeElators of thofe 
regretted fedivals at ■which, under the eyes of the fovereigns, and beauties of the age, 
the knights obeyed the double impulfe of love and fame, and obtained in the fuffrages 
of thofe who reigned over their hearts an ineftimable recompence for their courage and 
addrefs. And in order even to make the moft devoted courtifans take any pleafure in 
this modern dance of centaurs, it was neceffary that the fons of their King, for whofe 
amufement it was eftablifhed, Ihould be co-aEtors in the arena. 

The King for fome years back has laid afide this amufement, and adopted others more 
conformable to his tafte. One that appears to be moft pleafing to him, is to attend the 
trying of artillery in the Huerta de Valentia, the noife of which difturbs the calm of this 
charming refidence, more frequently than is agreeable to the ladies, or thofe of effemi¬ 
nate manners. 

But he particularly delights in embelli/hing his garden, a part of which is now fur- 
rounded by the banks of the Tagus. A fort of pond has been made here, in the midft 
of which is ereEted a kiofk, a final! Greek temple, and on a heap of rough {tones, or rather 
a rock, is an Apollo in marble. In the neighbourhood there is a barge in the Chinefe 
tafte, fitted up for navigating this artificial lake *, whimfical union of irrelevant objeEts, 
the trivialty of which is linking, notwithftanding expenfive decorations! But nature 
here has done fo much j flowers, exotic plants are found in fuch plenty ; foreign 
trees, the moft Angular and beautiful, and particularly long rows of weeping willows 
and catalpas fucceed here fo well, and yield fo cool a (hade ; fo many means of watering, 
fuch a variety of profpeEts in defpight of the evenneFs of the ground exift here, that the 
garden of Aranjuez forms, without doubt, one of the moft agreeable promenades in Eu¬ 
rope. The tribute which thus I pay is due to this fpot in return for the delightful hours 
that I have pafled under its leafy fhades, as wandering through its mazes of flowers and 
verdure, I diverted my mind from the cares of a troublefome negotiation with the en¬ 
joyment of the vegetable riches of the new and the old world. 

The new palace and other edifices are of a pleafing form, void of magnificence. The 
royal apartments in the reign of Charles III. contained few paintings of value. They 
have howeyer lately been much enriched by the fpoils of St. Ildefonfo, and contain now 
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more than four hundred paintings, among which forne by Guido, Guercino, Lanfranc* 
Pouflin, &c. The new chapel of the callle is of a good ftyle. Sculpture and gilding are 
therein diftributed with talte, without profufion, and a few pieces by Mengs contribute, 
not a little to its decoration. 

Aranjuez contains three churches. The moll recent is that of the convent of Fran- 
cifcans, called St. Pafchal, and was founded by the confeffor of Charles 111 . in the moll 
elevated fpot of the whole refidence. I remarked, in the veflibule of this convent, pious 
ftanzas of a fmgular kind. 

Oppofite to this church is a royal hofpital, extremely well placed and worthy of no¬ 
tice for the afliltance of every description afforded through its means to the lick. 

Sicknefs is very prevalent in this abode of Aranjuez, in other refpects fo engaging. 
As long as the temperature of the air is moderate, every thing about the palace charms 
the fenfes, and the happinefs of exiftence is perfectly enjoyed; but foon as the violent 
heats of fummer begin, when the fcorching air, fliut in by the valley, is loaded with 
exhalations from a How and muddy river, and with nitrous vapours drawn by the fun 
from the hills between which the Tagus runs, this valley of Tempe becomes a pernicious 
abode, “ capable d'enrichir en un jour I'Acheron The inhabitants withdraw- from 

it, and feek, upon the neighbouring heights, particularly at Ocanna, a more vvholefome 
atmofphere. Aranjuez, which, during the month of May and half of June, contains 
about ten thousand inhabitants, and is the refort of thofe who wifh either for health or 
pteafure, becomes a defert exciufively inhabited by wild boars and deer. Few' perfons 
remain there, except thofe who are attached to it either by profeffion or poverty. 

Formerly the King did not ufe to repair hither until after Eafter, and remained until 
the end of June. The new court, which prefers Aranjuez to all its refidencies, now goes 
there as early as the beginning of January. 

Aranjuez is on the road from Madrid to Cadiz. 1 fliall now trace it in company 
with my reader. 

Chap. IV.— Road from Aranjuez to Cadiz.~~La Mancha.—Colonies of Morena. — Raylen*- 
— Anduxar. — Cordova.—The kingdom of Granada. 

IT is only fince 1785 that it has been poflible to travel poll from Madrid to Cadiz. 
Until then this mode of travelling was utterly unknovm in Spain, excepting on the road 
from the capital to the refidence of the court at the timefi. 

Two leagues from Aranjuez you meet firft with the little town of Ocana, remarkable 
for its fchool of cavalry, which, under the aufpices of General Ricardos, has been for 
thefe feveral years in a ftate of profperity. 

On leaving Ocana the eye takes in a vaft plain perfectly flat, the firft fpecimen of I.a 
Mancha. Next fucceeds Guardia, which, if the church be excepted,, appears a heap of 
ruins; afterwards Temhleque , a town of one thoufand five hundred houfes, not dellitiue 
of induftry. Some little faltpetre is extracted from the ground about it, no embellifh- 
ment to its neighbourhood. Tembkque has a tolerably pleafant promenade, an invaluable 
property in the arid plains of La Mancha. 

• Capable of enriching 111 one day tha ferryman of hell. 

+ Within thefe few years a traveller may go poft in feveral different direfiIons, particularly from Madrid 
to Cadiz, in fmall chaifes, which are fnrniflicd by the poll-mailers, although the cnllom of travelling in rochet 
dc colter as, drawn by fix mules, be (till prevalent, as well as in talrjhts drawn by two. There is a cheaper 
mode of travelling on the back of a mule preceded by the garde on loot, or with meflengers called ordi/inriot, 
who go at ftated periods from one great town to another, but in Spain, properly fpeafcing, there is r.o itage, 
that between Bayonne and Madrid being difcofltiiuieds. 
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The fallowing poll-houfe is one Handing by itfelf, called Canada dc la Higuera, the 
moll miferable inn on the road. 

Two leagues farther is Madridejos, a pretty village, on leaving which one is agreeably 
furprized to find, in the uiidll of plains totally deprived of verdure, a row of white elms, 
fome garden grounds, and a few tufts of trees, rah nantes in gurgits vajlo. 

At the end of three leagues of perfectly level and unvaried country, you arrive at 
Puerto Lapicbe, a fmall village at the foot of two hills, near which Don Quixote, at the be¬ 
ginning of his career, equipped himfelf as a knight. 

At Yillaha coarfe cotton cloths are fabricated. Before you arrive there, you crols 
a long and narrow Hone bridge, on each fide of which is a large pool of Handing water 
covered with marlhy plants. This fpecies of morafs is the river Guadiana, which, at fome 
diflance thence, hides under ground its lazy waves entirely, and re-appears afterwards 
at a place called Los ojos de Guadiana, t raver fes EHremadura and a part of Portugal, and 
then falls into the fea, dividing the latter kingdom from Spain. 

Five great leagues feparate Villalta from Man$anares, one of the largeH towns of La 
Mancha, and one of the principal quarters of the carabineers; and where to counter¬ 
balance the abundance which theyfpread throughout the diftrift, they are rather too prone 
to violate the laws of hofpitality. Jetting good manners at defiance. 

The wine of the neighbourhood of Manjanaresis little inferior to that of Val de perns, 
another town four leagues diftant. The whole of this diftrict is the true country for 
good La Mancha wine. It is of two forts. The fir ft of a deep ruby tint, poJfefies more 
body and ftrength than any of our wines, if thofe of the banks of the Rhone and Rouf- 
fillon be excepted; but there is little free from a tafte of pitch, which it contrails from 
the veffels in which it is cuftomarily kept. The white wine is lefs common than red. 
Its tint approaches that of Champagne, but it is fomewhat rough. It is exported to 
England and America. The red wine is moftly confumed at home. 

Santa Cruz , two leagues beyond Man$anares, is the chief of the eftates of that grandee 
of Spain, who is grand mafter of the King’s houfehold, and governor of the Prince of 
Afturias. After this, you arrive at the fmall village of Almoradid, where the immenfe 
plains of La Mancha terminate fouthward. 

Perhaps all Europe does hot contain a diftridt more level than that which one has to 
pafs over for two and-twenty wearifome leagues from Tembleque to Almoradid. No¬ 
thing can be more monotonous than the proJpedt of this immenfe horizon. During 
two or three hours travelling not one Jingle habitation exifts on which to reft the eye *, it 
, wanders over vaft fields not in the higheft ftate of cultivation, although nothing but the 
excefiive drought prevents a difplay of the excellence of the foil/ Some ftraggling 
plantations of olive-trees, planted at great diftances apart, interrupt at times the uni¬ 
formity that reigns through the country. 

This province however is not throughout its whole extent fo even as that from Ma¬ 
drid to Cadiz. To the weft of Tembleque and Madridejos, are large valleys, lefs bare 
than its plains. Charles III. was accuftomed to go every other year to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Yvenes, a village fituated twelve leagues from Aranjuez. It commands a large 
and beautiful valley in which are olive plants in profufion, and on theoppofite fide rifes, 
above a chain of hills, the old caftle of Gonfuegra. The town of that name, of fifteen 
hundred houfes, is at the foot of the caJUe. it belongs to the grand priory of Malta, 
which was held by the Infant Don Gabriel. This prince, who will long be regretted in 
Spain, who loved the arts and his country, delighted in embelliftung the environs of 
Confuegra. 
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La Mancha, fo well known by its wines, fo much better by the exploits of Don Quixote, 
whole hiftorian was as correft as a geographer, us faithful as a delineator of the manners of 
this part of Spain; La Mancha contains many places more remarkable than thofe cele¬ 
brated by Cervantes. Ciudad Real is its capital. It was formerly the principal refnience 
of the old Santa Hermandad, previous to the King St. Ferdinand ; its objefl was to purge 
the country of the thieves with which it was infefted. It has at prefent a poor-houfe, which 
it owes to the humanity of the Archbilhop of r Ioledo, who felt for the indigent part of his 
flock difperfed throughout La Mancha. It is a fuperb edifice, which in 1790 had already 
coll more than 2,000,000 of rials, Almagro, another town of three thoufand inhabi¬ 
tants, is in the middle of a very extenfive plain, four leagues from Santa Cruz. You 
arrive at the former from the latter place, palling over a country entirely uninhabited 
through immenfe paftures. 

But let us refume the road to Cadiz. On leaving Almoradid you approach the Si¬ 
erra Morena. Four-and-twenty years ago, in order to avoid this diftrift, the dread of 
travellers, you were accuftomed to turn more to the weft, in order to reach the chain 
of mountains, known by the name of the Sierra Morena, or the black forcft. After 
pa fling the borough of Vifo, one was tiled to crofs it at the peril of one’s life in one of its 
fteepell parts, called Elpuerto del Rep. LeMaur, a Frenchman, attached for a long time to 
the corps of engineers in Spain, was felefted in 1779 by Count Florida Blanca to make 
this road, the moll frequented in Spain, at lead paflable. He has fubftituted for the old 
road one of the finell in Europe, notwithftanding the difficulties oppofed by the nature of 
the ground it had to traverfe. He conftrufted bridges, Hopes fupported by mafonry, and 
walls high enough to afford iupport, flight ramparts, Iheltered by which you drive feariefs 
and without danger over the brink of precipices. In this manner you arrive at Defpenaper- 
ros , a fpot at which the rocks approaching each other feem difpofed to form a vault over 
the head of the traveller. At the bottom of the valley, a rivulet ruflies along with great 
noife, the waters of which are intended to fupply a canal projefted by this Ikilful en¬ 
gineer. A little farther is the poft-houfe of Las Correderas , furrounded by a group 
of huts in mid ft of the mountains. 

Hence with little trouble you afcend as far as to La Carolina, a town entirely modern, 
the chief place of the colony of La Sierra Morena. The flouriftiing ftate to which it 
was carried by Don Pablo Olavides did not long continue after his tlifgrace. Slight as 
the funds were, which were fet apart for its maintenance, they were not exaftly paid. 
The zeal of the parties diminilbed, and the works were interrupted. The managers as 
well were too hally in impofmg taxes on the colonifts, with intention of proving to the 
court, that there was a profpect of the eftablilhment reimburfing in a few years the ex- 
pences of its formation. So many motives of difcouragement caufed agriculture to 
languilhj and many families left the colony. Neverthelefs in 1785 this little capital and 
its dependent hamlets contained five thoufand and forty-four perfons. The German 
families, which at firlt were numerous, have partly difappeared, and thofe who remain 
have become blended”with the natives. For more than ten years rhere have been no 
priefts who fpeak their language. But lately this interefting colony, an affecting fpeci- 
men of the wonders of which a government is capable that is fincerely deftrous of doing 
good, continues to juftify its cares and hopes. In order to appreciate duly the value of 
this creation, the fpot ihould have been previoqfly feen, whendeftitute of inhabitants and 
wade. But there, as is every where the cale, intrigue and envy have rendered in mea- 
fure abortive the fruits of genius and beneficence. 

Guarroman, the firll llagefrom La Carolina, is a town built at the fame epoch, whole 
inhabitants continue to profper. You leave the Sierra Morena at Baylen, an ancient 
town, whofe diftritt can boaft one of the fineft breed of horfes in all Andalufia. 
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Ar about a league from Baylen I remarked to the left a large vmia M. Olavide hal 
ordered to begun, but firnce his difgrace it has been neglefted, as if it had been ftruck 
by the kune anathema as its founder. 

You afterwards pafs the Rumblar, over a (lone bridge; a league farther on it kills into 
the Guadalquivir. From La Cafa del Rey, a folitary inn in the middle of the woods, 
you firft perceive the Guadalquivir, and reach it at a little didance from Anduxar. Jaen, 
the bifliop of which has been the grand inquifitor for many years, and which is the capital 
of one of the four kingdoms of Andalufia, is fix leagues from Anduxar. Many Roman 
inferiptiofls are feen here, which atteft its antiquity. When rain is not wanting, the 
country between thefe two towns is exceedingly fertile. 

Anduxar is one of the richeft and mod ancient towns in Spain, but its unhealthy po- 
fition expofes its inhabitants to maladies, for which in the fpontaneous and numeroufly 
variegated produ&ions of the vegetable kingdom proflrate before them, they might 
readily find a remedy. Not lefs rich below its furface than above; the entrails of An- 
duxa are replete with veins of metal, minerals, valuable marble, rock chryftal, &c. 1 he 
environs of the town are agreeable, and foretel the neighbourhood of a river. The 
Guadalquivir flows at foine diilance from its walls. From this part, for a long time, has 
exitted a project for rendering it navigable; but previously it will be requifite to deftroy 
three mills, which bar its courfe from fide to fide. 

A ftage of three long leagues and a half brings you to Aldea del Rio , a large village 
upon an eminence, on the bank of the Guadalquivir. 

Four leagues farther you arrive at El Carpio, a town of one thoufand five hundred in¬ 
habitants, on the left bank of Gadalquivir; before you arrive there, you dilcern from 
the road the pretty town of Bujalanga , fituated in the midft of a vaft plain, produ&ive of 
wine, grain, and oil. 

From this place to Cordova is five long leagues, one half of which is acrofs a country 
entirely naked of trees, but not barren. At about half way you crofs the Guadalquivir 
at Las Ventas de Akolea , over a bridge, which is one of the fined dru&ures on the new 
road. Thence to Cordova the Guadalquivir flows on the left, and on the right the back 
of the Sierra Morena is didinguiihed. This long chain of woody mountains, of which 
you do not lofe fight from your firft entrance into Andalufia, compenfates for the per- 
f e a nudity of the country you pafs through. One is notwithftanding in the center of 
that Bcetica fo much celebrated by the ancients, and of which the magic pen of Fenelon 
has made a country of enchantment, the abode of happinefs and plenty. Such in fa£t 
might modem Bcetica become ; at prefent maugre the fined climate in the world, and 
its mod valuable and numerous productions, it but excites regret. 

As you approach Cordova from Madrid, it poffeffes nothing driking; but as you 
proceed to it from Cadiz, it forms a femicircular amphitheatre on a gentle dope along 
the Guadalquivir. 

The native place of the two Senecas, and Lucan, of Averrhoes, and feveral learned 
Arabs, and of that great captain Gonzalve de Cordova, it now contains nothing remark¬ 
able except its cathedral, one of the mod curious monuments in Europe. Formerly it 
was a mofque begun by the Moorilh King Abdarame, who, defirous of making it the 
principal temple of the Mahometans, next to that of Mecca, adorned it with mod rare 
magnificence. Lengthways it has twenty-nine naves, and in breadth nineteen, upheld 
by more than a thoufand columns, if you include the hundred, which from the interior 
fupport the cupola. The eye is more furprized than delighted at the fight of a fored 
of columns, which perhaps cannot be equalled throughout the world. They are all 
either of marble of different colours, or of jafper, but fomewhat tarni£hed by time. The 
whole building, which on the outfide prefents to the eye nothing but an unlhapen malfive 
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edifice, is fix hundred and twenty feet in length, by four hundred and forty in breadth. 
Lengthways in one parr, it fronts a large court, below which is an ample vaulted di¬ 
term This court has a difmal appearance, it is planted and particularly with orange 
trees, whofe ancient and tufted foliage ferves as an aiylum to a number of birds, and 
fhades feveral fountains, which diffufe a perpetual coo!.. 

After the con quell of Cordova in 1236, St. Ferdinand transformed this mofque 
into a cathedral, which .p refer ved its ancient form up to the time of Charles V. In 
his lime, and finee, it litis experienced many changes, and fome enlargement. On 
two fides of one of its fixteen gates, are placed two miliiary columns, which were dug 
up in the cathedral itlelf in 1532. 

Bcfides this edifice and a collegiate church, Cordova has 15 churches, 40 convents, 
and a number of religions eftablifliments. Need we go farther to look for the origin 
of its deftitute flute, and its want of population ? In lo tine a climate, 111 niidft of fo many 
fources of profperity,it contains noraore than 3 5,000 inhabitants. Formerly celebrated for 
its manufactories of filks, fine cloths, &c., it has now no other induftrious occupations, 
but a few manufaftories of ribbons, galoons, hats, and baize. Its vicinity is the moft 
productive in grain and olive trees of all the diftrict, but one of the moft naked in 
Spain- The traveller, however, ought not to leave Cordova without vifiting its breed 
q£ horfes, the finelt aud bell attended to of any in Andalufia. ft he ftables pertaining 
to the eftablifhment, which belong to the King, contained, in 1792, 612 horfes of all 

ages, among which 21 itallions. . 

The Kingdom of Cordova adjoins that of Grenada. In going from one capital to 
the other you crofs a great portion of the grounds belonging to Cordova, ft he moll 
remarkable places on the way are Fernan-nunez 3 from which one of the late ambafla- 
dors to France look his name, and in which he founded iome ufeful eftablifhments ; 
Mantilla , whofe territory produces an excellent but very dry via de liqueur , little known 
out of Spain, but highly efteemed by cohnoiffeurs; Baena, a town of a thoufand 
houfes- Alcala la Real, fi tuated on hill, and containing eight or nine thoufand in- 
habitants; and laltly Pinos de la Puente at the entrance of thefuperb plain of Grenada. 

I did not fee it, and fliall ever regret that I did not fee this country, fo well worthy 
the curiofity of travellers, in which nature is at once grand and pleafing ; in which 
the moft picturefque feenery is found; high mountains whofe fummits are eternally 
covered with fnow, rich valleys whofe frefhnefs is proof againft the moft fcorching heat, 
torrents of limpid water, which plunge with dafhing noire from the heights of precipices, 
and flow along the meadows which theyfertilize, but feldorn fweepwith floods; this happy 
country, which, under the combined influence of a burning fun and natural inigation, 
produces the moft delicious fruits of every climate; plants which feem to belong to the 
moft oppofite zones* the hemp of the North even growing beneath the fliade of the olive 
and the mulberry. I did not lee that ancient city, which preferves entire the monuments 
of the magnificence of the Arabs ; where every thing recals to memory that active and 
induftrious people, whofe expulfion is one of the principal caufesof the decline of the arts 
in Soain* But this picture* which 1 have only {ketched* has been painted in an exaft and 
f-Ufrjgimr manner by one of my friends, now no more ( Peyron ), whofe defeription of the 
kinXn of Grenada is one of the moft interefting parts of his EJfays on Spain, But, if 
the*reader be defirous of appreciating as an architect the famous cathedral of Cordova, 
(perhaps too much magnified,) and take a view of that magnificent palace of the 
Moorifh Kings of Grenada, known by the name of the Alhambra, he may refer to 
the plans qf^thofe two monuments engraved by direction of the court of Spain in 
j t8o, a copy of which is in the national library of France, 
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Shall we confine ourfelves to this firft fpecimen of the curiofities of Spain ? This 
kingdom produces them of every defcription: traces of the fojourn of the Carthagi¬ 
nians ft ill perceptible, matter-pieces of Gothic architeftuie, Roman antiquities, monu¬ 
ments of Moorifh magnificence, fcarcely injured by time, pidurefque fpots, in the 
bofom of rocks fantaftically grouped. On the fummit of hoary mountains, in th2 
maze of vallies, on the banks of the torrents of the kingdom of Grenada, on the 
coafts of the ocean, and the Mediterranean; in the gardens and neigbourhood of St. 
Ildefonfo, within the rcfidence, about the gloomy palace of the Efcurial, in the chear- 
ful bafon of Aranjuea, nay in a thoufand places of Spain, the pencil of the artift is 
invited. We have pidurefque travels in Greece , Italy , and Sicily. Thefe give room for 
a defire on the part of the lovers of the arts, and the admirers of antiquity, for ftill ano¬ 
ther of this defcription. Charles IV. might render his reign illuftrious in fatisfying this 
common wifti of all enlightened Europe. At this price he would have nothing to envy- 
in the monarch who has left him fuch a great example in reclaiming from the bowels 
of the earth, and reftoring to the living, the ruins of Herculaneum . 

Let us turn from this digreflion, brought on by the kingdom of Grenada, and re- 
fume the road to Cadiz. 

From Cordova to Ecija, are ten leagues of road, in great want of repairs which it 
has lately undergone. The country itfelf has been peopled within thefe five-and-twenty 
years by newcolonifts, whofe dwellings are difperfed along the road. 

After changing horfes at the new and folitary Vinta de Mango Negro, you arrive at 
Carlotta, a pmtv village founded with the fame view, and nearly at the fame time, as 
that of Carolina. Thefe are the principal places of the new colonies of Andalufiat 
The fame intendant prefides over both colonies. Carlotta, the capital of the fecond 
colony, had no more than fixty inhabitants in 1791; but in its neighbourhood were 
fix hundred. 

Luiftana , another colony beyond Ecija, had then no more than two hundred and forty-. 
And laftly, a little further Fuenta Falmera, another village belonging to thefe new efta- 
bjilhments, counted within its diftriCt three hundred and fifty houfes pertaining to 
colonifts. 

It is a fpe&acle which philofophy delights in contemplating, that of thefe colonies 
created by intelligence and humanity. One is yet furprifed at their flow progreffion. 
Is it owing to any radical vice, to the want of that firm and refolute difpofition, without 
which nothing is well done ? Or is it to be imputed to an innate repugnance among 
Spaniards to expatriate themfelves, or change their abode ? Whence is it that fo few co¬ 
lonifts are drawn by the hope of ameliorating their fate from the better peopled, but 
more wretched parts of Spain, nay even from foreign countries, where a territory fa 
fertile invites them to eafe, as that particularly of the neighbourhood of Ecija ? It is 
faid that the produce of the land is forty for one, and that the garden grounds; which 
in great number border the banks of the Xenil, yield three and four crops in a year. 
Do the Sciotto the Kentucky , which mull be fought beyond the main, prefent more 
powerful attractions ? Yes, for there man enjoys both civil and religious liberty; thefe 
are yet wanting in Spain, which is all that it requires to become both profperous and 
happy. 

Ecija, a tolerably large town, and one of the moftpleafant in Andalufia, is fituated 
between Carlotta and Luiftana. Many of its houfes, and feme of its churches are painted 
on the outilde, in a moft ridiculous ftyle. It has fix thoufand houfes. Fragments of 
marble colums, trunks of ftatues, ftones covered with incriptions, atteft its ancient 
fpkndour. Its fituation between two hills on the w'eftern fide of the Senil, which 
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flows from Grenada through an ample plain, expofes it to intenfe heats, and frequent 
inundations. This town and its neighbourhood poffefs all the elements or prosperity. 
Plots of olive-trees, luxurious fields, vineyards, and extenfive paftures, produce its 
inhabitants riches in abundance: but they are deflitute of thofe manufactories for 
which they were formerly celebrated. On entering the town you may behold, but 
cannot admire, the venerated image of St. Paul, the patron ot the town, and at the 
oppofite gate you fee the ftatues of Charles 111 . the King, the Queen, and the lnlant 

^ Prom Eciia you may perceive Eftepa at five leagues diftant on a hill, from the top 
of which you have a commanding view, over a vail, and very fertile country, covered 

^ 1 Three^eaeues from Ecija, you find Luijiana, a new colony, the houfes of which 
fome years ago began to go to decay. Ibis afllifting fpectacle prelents ttfelf again 
about a league farther, at a fpot where thefecolonies of the Sierra Morena terminate. 
They begin on the other fide of the mountains at La Conception de Almwradm\ and 

C °The road to conneft them, an object long defired, is at length nearly compleated. 
In order to render it paffable in all feafons, it has been found necefiary to conitraft 
over rivers, rivulets, and marfhy places, rendered impraaicable in rainy weather, 
nearly four hundred bridges, as well large as fmall. . . , 

On leaving Luifiana, ou a very bleak hill, you dtfcern fome of the houfes of the 
town of Carmona, , which commands vaft plains covered with olive trees, and extremely 
fertile efpecially in wheat and that of the mod fupertor quahty. It is a chearful ant- 
mated town. Good tafte, however, is offended at its principal belfry, a modern bauble 
badly modelled after the fpire of Seville, and loaded with whimfical ornaments of dif- 

* e *The gate of Carmona is a monument of the folidity of Roman works. It appears 
to be of the time of Trajan, and in fome places has been ridiculoufly patched by modern 

ha From Carmona to Seville, is fix leagues, which you travel over between vineyards, 
olive grounds, and robuft aloes, which ferve at the fame time for hedges and orna¬ 
ment to the fields. Will it be credited? This lovely country is ahnoft wholly un- 

mh The Cd great road from Madrid to Cadiz does not pafs as it ufed to do through 
Seville but through the borough of Alcala, two leagues higher up on the banks of 
the Guadalquivir. Who would not diverge from the road to view this famous town, 
the fecond in the kingdom, that of which the Andalufians, who are the Spamth Gal- 
cons,. have long been ufed to fay, 

Quien na ha vifto Sevilla 
No ha vifto maravilla 

The way about is not bad, but the Sevillians have come to a refolution to join-thek 
town to the high road by a fuperb caufeway. 

* He who has not feen Seville, has yet a wonder to behold. 
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Chap. V. — Seville. — Xeres. — Arms.—Approaches towards Cadiz. 

THE fituation of Seville is admirable, its climate delicious, its environs fertile. But 
what little advantage has been reaped from fo many bleflings! Or rather how diffe¬ 
rent is its prefent to the former ftate of this town ! The hiftorians of the day alfure 
that when taken by St. Ferdinand 400 ihoufand Moors marched out of its gates, 
exelufive of thofe who perifhed during the iteg e, and fuch as chofe to remain. If the 
complaint add refled by the manufacturers to government in 1700, be credited, Seville 
formerly employed 16,000 looms for filks, and in the different procefles for making 
that article not lefs then 130,000 perfons. At prefent they have 2318 looms j and 
no more than from 18 to 19 thoufand inhabited houfes. 

Its cathedral, famous all over Spain, contains a number of ftatues, many of which 
poflefs merit, tombs, more or lefs decorated, and vaft chapels, overloaded with orna¬ 
ments. Among thofe of the bablifmal fonts, two paintings richly deferve notice; they 
are by that charming painter born at Seville, and which contains his principal produc¬ 
tions, productions which were long wanted for the collection of the Kings of France, 
and which at length make a part of the national mufeum, they are by Murillo, Nine 
other paintings, by this artift, are feen in the capitulary hall, in which all other orna¬ 
ment might well be fpared, and two in the veftry. In the chapel of Kings, among 
other tombs that of St. Ferdinand is noticed, covered with inferiptions in Hebrew, 
Arabic, Latin, and Spanilh; that of Alphonfo X., fur named the wife, or the aftro- 
nomer, &c. But the tombs of none of the monarchs make fo profound an impref- 
fion, or fo much awakens the mind to the memory of ancient days, as that of Cbrif- 
topher Colon, placed before the choir with the following infeription, remarkable for 
its brevity: 

A CafUlla y Aragon, 

Otro mtindo dio Colon* 

His foil Don Ferdinand who, but for his fame being eclipfed by that of his father, 
might pafs for a great man, has his tomb in one of the chapels ; but his epitaph is not 
To beautiful, it is longer, not equally fun pie. 

The fpire of this cathedral, known by the name of the Giralda , is one of the fine 
monuments of Spain. You afeend it by a fpiral gallery without fteps. It is 250 feet 
high, and has on its top a ftatue representing Faith ; above one of the five naves of the 
church isjthe library, which contains 20,000 volumes. This is not a collection merely 
for often tation at Seville. Next to the capital, this is the town which contains the 
great eft number of enlightened men. Its patriotic fociety may cite more than one 
member diftinguiftied for learning and patriotifm. A tafte for the fine arts in particular 
is much cultivated at Seville; its inhabitants pride themfelves on having feveral inafters 
of the Spanilh fchool, for countrymen, fuch as Roclas, Vargas, Zurburan, and efpe- 
cially the incomparable Murillo, whofe talents cannot be properly valued except by 
thofe who have feen the numerous mafter-pieces which he has left behind him in Spain. 
The hofpital of charity contains .ten, whifch excite the higheft admiration in connoif- 
feurs. In one of the cloifters of the convent of St. Francis, are eleven; and la Illy, at 
that of the capuchins, one is delighted with feveral paintings by this great mafter, par¬ 
ticularly with a Chrift, who detaches himfelf from the Crofs, with the moil moving 
expreflion of ldndnefs, to embrajt*. St. Francis. 

Befides 
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Befides thefe mailer-pieces of painting, and others of the Spanifh fchool, many re¬ 
markable buildings deferve notice at Seville, 

At the head of thefe ftands the exchange* or Longa* a diftin£t building* each front 
of which is 200 feet long. It has lately been repaired and ornamented, and is to be 
the repofitory of all old papers relative to Spanilh America j archives of valorous deeds, 
of misfortunes, and crimes, in which hiflory and philofophy will long have treafures 

to find, t 

The Alcazar is a magnificent edifice* begun and for a long time inhabited by the 
Moorilh Kings; it was enlarged by the King Don Pedro, and afterwards by Charles V. 
who added feme tally embellifliments. Many Spanilh Kings have refided in it, and 
Philip V., who palfed fome time there with all his court, felt inclined to fix there his 
abode; a projeft which, feparate from political confiderations, would probably before 
this have taken place, to the great fatisfaflion, if thofe of Madrid be excepted, of all 
the inhabitants of Spain. 

In this Alcazar are collected feveral fragments of ancient llatues, difcovercd at fome 
diltance from Seville. This precious harvefl is principally due to the attention of 
Don Francifco Bruno, an enlightened antiquarian, and a zealous and indefatigable 
citizen, who is an honour to his country. 

Another building, which Ibews a deal of tafle, is the tobacco and fnuff manufadlory, 
compleated in 1 757 ; a prodigious eftabli foment, as well for the fize of the edifice as 
the number of hands it employs. There the tobacco in leaves is received as it comes 
from the Havaunah, where but a filial! quantity is manufactured; the details of the 
manufacture of this article are not uninterelting. In making of bluff, the leaves are 
firft reduced to powder, a kind of ochre is then prepared ( almaxarron) with which it is 
mixt to give it its colour. Thefiiuff thus mixed is iuclofed in little tin boxes, regiltered, 
ticketed, put into bales, and fent over all parts of the peninfula. A feparate apart¬ 
ment is deltined to the forming the little rolls, called Cigars , the confuniption of which 
Is fo confitlerable in Spain. It would be difficult to find, in fo fmall a fpace, either 
greater activity or more variety of occupations. 

The foundry of copper cannon, which* with that of Barcelona* fupplies all the 
Spanifh arfenals in Europe* is alio a building remarkable for its extent and the excel-* 
lent manner in which it is planned* The method of M. Maritz is (till followed there* 
with fome trifling variations* But there is great room for a faring in the expences of 
this eftablilhment. Each quintal of refined copper* feme years ago* coft the King 
about fifty reals (ten fhillings and three-pence). A little before then* a Frenchman 
propofed to the King a method which would have made a faving of twenty-two reals a 
quintal* The prepetition was rejected. The Frenchman perfifted, and the proofs at 
which the Spaniards vouebfafed to be prefent, that they might not too openly betray their 
ill will* {hewed the excellence of the copper refined and caft according to his method: 
but intrigue* which was not idle on this occafion* found means to prevent the expeiL 
merit from being any further profecuted * and 1 underhand that the expertfiveeftabliflv 
ment* formed at Port Rial oppofite to Cadiz* is limited to furnifhing copper / boks for 

fll, The mint is one of the moll ancient buildings in Seville. It formerly was greatly 
employed. Writers of the day affirm that the coinage in gold and filver together was 
to the amount of feven hundred marks daily, I'or a long dine no othei money was 
coined there* except for the life of individuals* It is only flnce 17 r 8 that coin has 
been {truck for the King’s account. 
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To thefe are to be added the feminary of St, Tel me, which is a fchool for pilotage, 
and the golden tower, (Bet Oro a ) an old building attributed to the Romans, Its object 
was, without doubt, to facilitate navigation. Here it was that a chain was extended by 
the Moors acrois the Guadalquivir to the fuburb of Triana, on the oppofite bank. 
This river has its fource on one fide of the chain of mountains called Sierra de Segura, 
and takes its courfe towards the ocean ; Willie the Segura, which rifes on the oppofite 
fide, runs towards the Mediterranean ; down this Rream is floated the ftup-tiraber re¬ 
quisite for the iupply of Murcia, Orihucla, and Cartbagena, with different other defcrip- 
lions of wood w hich abound in the mountains. 

It was to the Guadalquivir that Seville owed its ancient grandeur. At the period 
of its greateft Iufire the targeft veffels came up to the quays of Seville, and rhofe of infe¬ 
rior burthen proceeded as high up as Cordova, At prefent {hips of great draught come 
up no higher than Bonanza y a village fifteen leagues from Seville, whence the cargoes 
are brought up in lighters; none above eighty tons burthen being able to afeend fo high 
as to the city. 

Some principal buildings adorn that part of the banks of the Guadalquivir, which 
fronts the fuburb of Triana. There it was that Lerena, while intendant of Andalufia, 
began a plantation which has fince become a delightful promenade; and which, when 
its {hades lhall become fomewhat thicker, will leave no room for the inhabitants to envy 
the capital in this refpe£L Already was the city indebted to M. Olavides for a part of 
its wharfs, and feveral ufeful eftablifhments, when he was feparated from them. The 
anathemas of the Inquilition have prevented his name from being publicly mentioned, 
but have not been able to prevent a general affection for his memory. 

The interior of the city poffeffes a fine walk adorned with fountains, and formed by 
five row's of trees, whole roots are watered by little canals. 

The neighbourhood of Seville, in common with that of moft of the towns of Anda¬ 
lufia, is well cultivated. As you leave the bare and unpeopled plains of Caftiie and 
Murcia, you fee with pleafure its orchards ana its couatry-houfes. 

But what above all render the neighbourhood of Seville deferving the attention of the 
traveller, are the ruins of Italica, an ancient Roman town, the birth-place of Silius 
Italicus. It was fituated north of Seville, a league and a half diftant, along the left bank 
of the Guadalquivir. 1 he monuments of it which yet remain are preferved from the 
injuries of time and ignorance by the care of forne monks, whole convent is in their vi¬ 
cinity, M. Brouflbnet, having lately travelled through Spain, has fmee publiihed an 
interefting account of Italica and its ruins, 

Ihe modern road from Carmena to Cadiz prefents nothing remarkable before you 
reach Xeres, unlefsit be the town of Utrera^ which has two ihoufand houfes. 

As you go to Xeres yon have a very favourable view of the town, A little energy 
would make it one of the moft interelling that Spain can boaft. A more delightful fite 
could not have been chofen ; and its ftreets arem general both wide and ftraight, From 
the fummit of the Alcazar, which is greatly frequented, you have the moft agreeable 
profpects imaginable over the adjacent country, 

The territory requires nothing more than a greater attention to its culture to make 
it one of the moft fertile countries in Europe, Produce of every deicription fucceeds 
there; vineyards, which form its principal reliance, olive-grounds, paftures, fir, oak, 
hemp, &c. its vineyards, notwithftaoding their imperfeft ftate, yield, amimunibm annis , 
360,000 arrobes.of wine, (j 0,000 pipes,) of which about 200,000 are exported, prin¬ 
cipally by the Englifh and French. The cultivation of wheat might be doubled. Neg¬ 
lected as it is at prelent, it fubjefts the country to frequent dearth. 
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Olive-grounds are in a Hate of ftill inferior improvement j feltlotn does the annual 
crop exceed 32,000 arrobes of oil (110,000 gallons). Silk-worms would flourifli here, 
and give work to thoufands of women who are deftitute of employment. 

Its breed of horfes has greatly declined, as well as every other of its former fources of 
wealth ; its foals, which are yet the beft in Andalulia, at three years old are deflined 
for the cavalry; but fame years ago there were no more than 600 mares in all its ex- 
ten five territory. 

Some coarfe cloths, made from the 3000 arrobes of wool which it produces, fome 
manufactories of linen, and about a fcore of looms for making ribbons j thefe are the 
whole of the occupations it poficfles for the induftry of its inhabitants; and even for 
thefe they are indebted to the cares of a patriotic fchool, and fome beneficent indi¬ 
viduals. 

Half a league from Xeres is one of the moft famous Chartreufes in Spain, for its 
wealth and its agreeable pofition, within fight of Cadiz. Such as admire the fine arts 
refort hither to view the beft works of Turbaran, and fome by the inexhauftible Luce 
Giordano. The lilent inhabitants of this delightful afylum atmoft extort forgivenefs 
of their opulence, and pious idlenefs, by their tender foiicitude for the two mo ft in- 
terefting periods of life. They are beginning to educate thirty poor children belonging 
to the neighbouring town, and a dozen of old men incapable of labour pafs with them 
tranquilly the ebb of life. 

Two great leagues thence the town of Arcos is fituated. To reach it you ford 
through the Guadalete, the river of oblivion of the ancients. Arcos is a town of two 
thoufand five hundred houfes, fituated in the centre of the moft fertile country, fur- 
rounded by orange-trees; it is built on an inacceflible rock, whence are perceived the 
mountains of Ronda, Medina, Sidonia, and Gibraltar. The Guadalete partly encom- 
pafles Arcos, and rolls its noify courfe through the bottom of a deep and crooked valley, 
where it feems to force for itfelf the channel poets feign. 

From the Chartreufe of Seres to the modern town called lie deLeon, you travel four 
leagues without feeing even a cottage. After fording the Guadalete, you enter the 
vaft plain wherein the battle was fought which put an end to the empire of the Goths, 
and placed Spain for fome centuries under dependance on the Arabs, and at the fame 
reach the confines of the ancient Bcetica. This combination of objedls, which recall 
the ingenious invention of fable, and great achievements of hiftory, the bounty of na¬ 
ture, and the ingratitude of thofe who fo ill repay her gifts, give ftead to deep reflec¬ 
tion. One is induced to compare the boundlefs field of imagination with the narrow 
limits that idlenefs prefcribes to induftry; feducing chimeras to lamentable reality ; one 
admires theilluftrious authors of thefe wonders, and pities the modern adtors on fo fine 
a ftage who play fo ill their parts. But we approach now the theatre of commerce, 
Cadiz lays before us. 

The firft profpedt of its bay is from the top of a hill midway between Xeres and Port 
St. Mary. Thence you view the whole of the bay, as if upon a map. You diftinguiih 
clearly the two points which form its mouth, the fort of St. Sebaftian on the one fide, 
and the town of Rota on the other, Cadiz laying in front. You fee the narrow tongue 
of low land which divides that town from the lie de Leon ; the irregular figure of the 
bay as it inclines to the Carrack, Port Real, and Port St. Mary. 

Thus muft chains of mountains, towns, and thefinuofities of rivers, have appeared to 
thofe hardy rivals of the inhabitants of the air j thofe serial travellers, whole brilliant 
intrepidity has of late years excited our wonder. 
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From Xeres you have the choice of two roads, that which goes round the bay by lanu, 
and that which proceeds ftraight to Cadiz eroding the bay. If you decide in favour of 
the firft, after palling the Chartreufe, you travel through woods of pine,_the proprietors of 
which, by their early felling,‘prevent them growing to that maturity which might fit them 
for the navy. Beyond thefe woods you difeover the pretty towns of Port St. Mary and 
port Real/ You leave them on the right, as well as the Guadalete, which a little lower 
divides into two branches. One empties itlelf in front of the bar of Port St. Mary ; the 
other directs its courfe towards Puerto Real, and takes the name of St. Pedro. You 
afterwards perceive- the fuperb modern road which leads to Cadiz > this little river is 
eroded over the bridge of Suazo, the oppofite fide of which is the Ifle of Leon, thus 
called on account of the portion of land which compofes it, being fur-rounded by a very 
ancient navigable canal, which is from 22 to 24 feet deep at high water. In another 
place 1 fliall make further mention of this road and of the Hie of Leon. 

If in doing to Cadiz you determine on eroding the bay, you take freight in one of 
the large boats, whole owners pefter you with their offers oi fervice on your reaching 
Port St. Mary, and in lefs than an hour are tranfported to the quays at Cadiz. 

Port St. Mary is fituated nigh the mouth of the Guadalete, which by driving its fands 
into the bay, forms a bar not paffed without fome danger, particularly in winter. 1 he 
boatmen, whofe intereft it is to keep the paffengers alive to fear, never fail exaggerating 
the danger 3 and in the moment when it is molt imminent, recite a prayer, which they 
afterwards beg payment for ; but the mo ft: timid pafiengers, nay even the gi eatelt de- 
votees, have mors confidence in the fkfil of their conductors than in the efficiency Gi 
their prayers. 


Chap. VI .—Dejcripiion of Cadiz, its new cjlabljfiments, its port.—Of the Carraek. Of 
the IJle of Leon , the magazines, the dock-yards. 

WHEN I arrived at Cadiz, in 1785, O'Reilly was governor, or rather reigned there j 
and it muff be allowed that under his reign this town experienced changes for t« e DC " 
of every defenption. Cadiz owes to him its embellifhment, augmentation, and cleanu 
nefs 3 I cannot add its fecurity. At that time murders were very frequent in the a ), 

and fmee then are not lefs common. . , 

Under his aftive management the old houfes were pulled down, to give place to 
ones regularly built; the flreets were paved, made ftraighter, and conftantly *ept clean* 
and the wafte ground was covered with new houfes. He may be reproached even with 
excefs of economy with refpea to this ground. In feveral triangular fpaces houles 
were built which, without convenience for thofe who inhabited them,feemed to have 
obieft but that of incommoding their neighbours. He even endeavoured to ex ei 
the confines of the city by gaining fpace from the Tea. The ground upon w 1 
cuftom-houfe ftands, and that adjacent, was formerly covered by the watery 
but this was anterior to his admmi ft ration. He meditated another projeft of the lame 

He wifhed to take poffeflion of the ground of the Alameda, a walk by the La fid l. 
near the bay, the trees of which bear the vifible marks of its neighbour too . 
tention was to build there, and to lengthen the fpace, by railing to a level with it (hat 
part of the fhore which runs towards the inner part of the city ; ana on the outer aa ^ 
of the new enclofure he intended to plant a new alley of trees. I>at to enect u is 1. 
of miracle, funds were neefeffary, and Rones and rubbifh fufficient to fill up the extenfive 
fpace he projeded to gain from the Tea. 
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He bellowed much attention on the embellifliment of the neighbourhood of the gate 
-on the land fide, which was formerly covered with briars, and ferved as an afylum tor 
robbers. Under, the adminiftration of one of his predeceffors, gardens were laid out, 
and feveral houfes built there. At the time of the_ dil'pute relative to the La lid and 
IDands, the pufillantmous governor fancied the place in danger, and the enemy, clofe to 
the gates, entrenched behind chefe weak experiments of induUry, and in conlequence 
deftroyed the houfes. 

Under the adminil!ration of the Court de Serena, pifideceffor to Count O Reilly, it 
was intended to rebuild them; but they did not acquire an agreeable form till the 
latter became governor. He extended the cultivation of the iftlimus from the fide or 
the great road which leads from Cadiz to the ifland of Leon, and created a gai den 
(fiotwithftanding the fand) as agreeable in appearance as a foil of fuch nature would 
allow, which he inclofed with an open railing. His example was imitated by the neigh¬ 
bours’ ; fo that for a quarter of a league from the land gate the road is bordered with 
fimilar fences, which, by their uniformity, feem to belong to the fame proprietor. I he 
neighbourhood of the fea, the heat of the climate, and the nature of the foil, the .J. a "“ 
of which it is nor poffible to cover with good earth above a certain height, are vilibie 
in the produce of this cultivation; but it is not the lefs delightful to fee verdure, and 
gather flowers and fruits in a foil which fo many cira mi fiances feem to condemn to Ite- 
rility. While walking in the garden of the affeffor Mora, and that of the governor, 
which joins it, and viewing all the rich productions of Andalufia, the vines, mulberry 
and olive trees that flourilli there, we forget the nature of the ground on which we 
tread, and the element by which it is aluioft furrounded. In time, thefeenvirons of the 
land gate were to form a kind of fuburb; and a church was already built, a quarter ol 
a league from the city, for thofe who refided in that neighbourhood. _ 

But thefe wonders very Ihortly furvived the adminiftration of their author. 1 be 
fand has refumed its empire over the difputed fpace, and the traces of the garden of 
O’Reilly, and that of the affeffor Mora, are now fcarcely difcernible. _ 

But nothing does more honour to the zeal, underftanding, and humanity Oi Count 
O’Reilly than the Hofpitium, which owes to him, if not its firft eftablifhment, at lealt 
the admirable form given it in the courfe of the year 17^5- Within the fame edifice 
fuccour was afforded to every clafs of fubje&s who had claim either to the care or m- 
fpection of government; to the aged of both fexes, to incurables, vagabonds, proftuutes, 
the infane, and children of both fexes whom their parents were incapable of maintaining. 
Each dais was placed in fpacious and well aired apartments. Every pedon was fur- 
niflied with food and employment according to his age and fituation. I oor families 
found an afylum there, nor did the number of them alarm the beneficence ot govern¬ 
ment. However, to : prevent abufes, the commiffary of each quarter was obliged to 
prefent weekly to the governor, an account of all the perfons of both fexes entitled to 
charitable afliftance. The governor examined the ftatenient, and wrote his directions 
in the margin. In the feventeen divifions of which Cadiz was compofed, there were 
fourteen in which not one perfon found a difficulty in gaming a livelihood, or was de¬ 
prived of the fuccour neceffary to render life fupportable; and before the difgrace ot 
O’Reilly, thefe benefits were extended to the whole city. . 

I’he good order conftantly maintained in this inftitution was the fruit of his continual 
infpection. He was well feconded by feveral citizens of diftinfUon, who, fome from 
fentiments of humanity, and others to make their court to him, divided among them- 
felves the dircaion pf the different apartments of the hofyital. Their prefence feemed 
to infpire refpeft and confidence. They reftored Terenity, and brought back hope and 
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jov, Proftitutes and the in fane were the only perfons deprived of liberty \ individuals 
of every other dafs went out in companies at certain hours. None but the aged and 
infirm were exempt from labour. Such as were capable of working were moitly em¬ 
ployed in carding, fpirming, and weaving the cotton imported from the colonies of 
America, In 1785, there were more looms, &c. than hands to employ them. The 
excels of fluffs manufactured above what were fufficient for the confumpdon of its inha¬ 
bitants, was fold to increafe the funds of the eftablifliment; To thofe which exiiled be¬ 
fore M, O’Reilly became governor, he added the produce of certain pieces of ground 
belonging to the city. In addition to thefe the charity of the citizens as evidenced by 
confiderable contributions. Since the retirement of O’Reilly, this admirable eftablifli- 
ment has fomewhat degenerated, and in fucceeding years beggars again made their ap¬ 
pearance. 

It would have been difficult to find fucceffors equally attive with him, or who fhould 
have taken fo much delight in the prosperity of his inflitution, O’Reilly had a peculiar 
talent of making every circumfiance and every paflion fubfervient to his purpofe. His 
defpotic character was dreaded. The mere expreflion of a wifh was to thofe around 
him equivalent to a command $ while by his infinuating manners he engaged the inha¬ 
bitants of Cadiz, who were of all people thofe the ieafl devoted to him, to contribute 
their time, their carriages, and their horfes, to objefls which were nominally for the 
public good, but which were frequently no other than the offspring of caprice, Cadiz 
owes allb to him the repair of the road which leads to Leon. A Frenchman was charged 
with the work, (Du Bournial,) an engineer for bridges and highways, whom he had 
fent for from France to employ in his military fchool of Port St. Mary , This road, 
which is on leaving Cadiz a quarter of a league in breadth, narrows fo confiderably at 
the diftance of a league from the town, that the fea at high water bathes both fides of 
the caufeway on which you travel, which has the appearance of a mole protruded by 
the bold hand of man on the abyfs of the ocean, Du Bournial raifed this road, rendered 
it more folid, and fhorter, and acquired a title to the gratitude of the inhabitants of 
Cadiz. 

O’Reilly was defirous of employing him upon a work of more confiderable magni¬ 
tude, or at Ieafl of greater parade. It is well known that Cadiz is deftitute of good 
water. Asa bad fublliiute they ufe an uriwholefome brackifh water, which they draw 
from wells that are fupplied by the rain, which is conducted into them from the internal 
court of each ho ufe. The remainder of the water which they confume is colle£ted in 
azoteas . Thefe are flat roofs, in the form of a terrace, with which almoft; every houfe 
in Cadiz is furniftied, I may fay adorned, and ferving as well for a promenade and ob- 
fervatory for the inhabitants; ever anxious and upon the look out for thofe objefts the 
darling of their hopes. 

From thefe azaleas the rain-water runs through pipes into the arrive or ciflern, 
which occupies the interior part of the houfe, not covered over, and thence into a well 
in the corner of the court. For the famenefs of the neceffities of the inhabitants (the 
refuIt of their pofition) has occafioned in this city a perfefl: uniformity in the figure and 
diflribution of ahnaff all the buildings, 

Thefe then are the only refourees of the inhabitants for obtaining the water neceffary 
for their domeflic wants. As for that which they drink, they are obliged to fetch it 
from the fprings of Port St. Mary, which however in dry weather are not competent to 
the demand upon them, notwithlianding 96,000 piaftres (16,000!.) be annually paid 
for the precarious contribution they afford ; a real inconvenience for a town fo popu¬ 
lous, a port which is the place of departure of fo many merchant veffels and fliips of 
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war. O’Reilly, in order to remedy tins inconvenience, projected the plan of conduct¬ 
ing a dream of frefh water from the heights of Medina Sidonia, a di (lance of eleven 
leagues. Already had he calculated with the engineer du Bournial that the completion 
of this canal would not coft more than two millions of piaftres (333,0001.) ; and as 
early as the month of Auguft 1785 more than half the l’um wasfubi’cribed. Du Bour- 
nial had ftirveved and taken the level of the whole extent, and Iketched out the whole 
of the plan. He had difcovered the traces of an ancient canal cut by the Romans for 
the fame purpofe, the bed of which was to ferve in great meafure for the new canal. 
Many detractors oppofed this brilliant enterprize : but in fpite of them it was begun: 
it did not, however, proceed more than half a league. The difgrace of O’Reilly put a 
flop to the project, and the inhabitants of Cadiz continue to fetch their water from Port 
St. Mary. 

Another project of equal magnitude, but of far fuperior utility, has latterly been 
completely executed. I fpeak of the work defigned to flielter from the rage of the fea 
that part of the city of Cadiz which lays towards the fouth between Fort St. Sebaftian 
and Matadero. It is doubrlefs owing to its ravage that a great part of the ifland upon 
which the city is built has been worn away. In the feventeenth century it deftroyed a 
number of buildings; and at that time fome fuch plan was contemplated as latterly has 
been put in execution. At the beginning of the prefent century a kind of rampart in 
Ihape of a dam was oppofed to the fea, but it had been fo much undermined, that Cadiz 
at high tides, and in ftormy weather, was liable to imminent danger. It became ne- 
~ ceffary every year to repair the injuries committed by the waves ; and the engineers 
employed on the repairs were no ways interefted in drying up the lources of fuch a lu¬ 
crative occupation. Under the reign of Charles III. the government at length thought 
feriouily of fecuring Cadiz from the danger with which it was menaced. From among 
a many plans tendered them in 1786, they adopted that of Don Ihonias Manoz, an 
officer of diftindion, and a man of merit, who deferves to be ranked among men of 
genius, and the bencfaaors of his country. His plan confifted in forming along the 
wall a fort of beach, folid, and in talus, again!! which the waves might fpend their iirft 
ftrength, and afterwards flow calmly on to the foot of the city. In the firft place, enor¬ 
mous 1 pillars have been built in advance to divide the waves, which afterwards ftrike 
upon the artificial beach behind them. It is founded on large flint Hones, which it re¬ 
quired great pains to fix with any folidity in the ground, and which are joined together 
by a kind of cement that hardens in water. This work was begun in 1788, and was 
fmiflied in three years, notwithftanding the work could only be carried on at low water 
from the beginning of May to the end of September. The happy refults of the expe* 
pedient are daily wimeffed. The waves no longer reach the top of the wall, or ap¬ 
proach it but in a gentle manner; whereas before the fhock of them was fo violent, 
that the neighbouring buildings not only felt it, but were inundated by them, the fpray 
fly in w over the top of the cathedral. The work is faid to have coft fourteen millions of 
piaftres (2,333,000k) ; but it was impoffible for the Spaniffi government to have laid 
out money to greater advantage, or in a more honourable manner. The fea oppofite to 
the ffiore thus°threatened has retired in proportion to its efforts on the fouth.fide, fo 
that certain parts of the beach are dry where formerly veffels foed to fwim *. 

The bay of Cadiz is fo extenfive that there are diftinct ftations for different ffiips, 
according to the places for which they are deftined. In front, but at a certain diftance 
from the town, thole veffels are moored which arrive from European ports. More to- 


* It-is with pain we under ft ami that the fuccefs of the worts at the port of Cadiz is not fo lafting as 

could be defired. ^ f , 
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wards the eaft, in the canal of Trocadero, the vefiels employed iil the South American 
trade are moored and unrigged. At the bottom of the canal is fituated the pretty bo- 
rough of Port Real, and on its banks are the warehouses, arfenals, and dock-yards for 
merchant vefiels. The entrance of Trocadero is defended by two forts, one called Ma- 
lagordo* upon the continent; the other, Fort Louis, built by Dttguay Trouin , on a little 
ifland vifible at low water. The fire from thefe two forts erodes that of one of the 
Punt ales on the oppofite fhore. You are confequently expofed to the fire'of thefe 
batteries in failing from the great bay to that of Pun tales, at the bottom of which 
the vefiels 6f the royal navy when difarmed are moored, clofe to the magazines. The 
great Ipace thefe occupy, and which land and fea dilpute with each other, is wafhed on 
the well by the river SanCti Petri, and is known by the name of the Car rack (la Caracca). 
The court of Spain rigoroufly interdicts the admiffion here of any ft rangers. The go¬ 
vernor replies to any addrefs for feeing it, that it is not allowed without a formal order 
from the King. However there are means of doing without it. You may go to the 
ifie of Leon, a modern town, begun about the middle of the laft century, and which 
has increafed prodigioufly in fize within fo fliort a fpace of time. In 1790. there were 
40,000 communiants, a tolerably certain bale in Spain for calculating the population 
of a place. Its principal ftreet is full a quarter of a league in length, and has a good 
appearance, in fpite of the bad tafte with which its houfes are uniformly decorated. 
The ifland of Leon, however, refembles but little the other towns of Spain. There 
reigns in it an air of cleanlinefs and comfort. It has a well furniflied market, and a fpa- 
cious fquare, regularly built. The college of marines has been transferred from Cadiz 
to the ifie of Leon, in the interval of the completion of the new building that is in hand 
for its reception at the new colony of San Carlos, adjoining the Carrack, where is to be 
united in one place all that belongs to a perfect eftablifhment of marines. 

The ifie of Leon is feparated from the Carrack by a bafon nine hundred feet long, by 
fix hundred in breadth, whence flow two canals, one proceeding to fea, the other to the 
Carrack. From this city, acrofs an arm of the fea, to the Carrack is about a quarter of 
a league. You may gain admittance without much difficulty if in company with fome 
privileged perfon, and furvey the contents of its arfenals. The lodgings of the galley- 
flaves, and the rope-yard, are worthy of admiration; the building is fix hundred yards 
long, and has as good an appearance as that of Brefh Thofe who have compared the 
cordage and cables of the principal dock-yards and magazines in Europe, affirm that in 
this refpeft the navy of Spain is not inferior to any, and that its cordage is-better made 
and more durable from this circumftance, that in combing the hemp all the towy part 
others leave in is taken out, and made ufe of in caulking; whence refults the double 
advantage of having more folid cordage and better caulking materials for vefiels. 

Until lately the Spaniards imported their hemp from the north, they will very foon 
be able to do without the affiftance, in this article, of any other nation. The kingdom 
of Granada has for fome years furniflied them with the greateft part of the hemp they 
uie ; they like wife receive fome from Arragon and Navarre. 

1 he warehoufes contain a great quantity of fheets of copper; but hitherto they are all 
brought from Sweden or Triefte. The Spaniards do not yet know how to refine cop¬ 
per well enough to ufe that from Mexico in bottoming their fhips.. Their firft adoption 
of this practice was at the beginning of the American war. A few years ago the court • 
eftablifhed flatting-mills at Ferrol, which it is likely are not yet in full activity. It is a 
matter of aftonifliment that an invention of fo much utility fliould not have beenfooner 
adopted in a country poffeffing a navy, manufactories of every defeription, and at lead 
the outlines of all the arts. The rcafon is that in Spain almoft every thing, even at 
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prefent, proceeds but flowly, that the mod beneficial innovations, generally badly patro¬ 
nized, are oftentimes oppoled with all the obftinacy of prejudice, with all the bitternefs 
of envy; and that the government itfelf fees its power limited by the paflions of thofe 
who ufurp and abufe its confidence. 

In fpite of thefe obftacles however, modern times difplav many fuccefsful plans refulting 
from the perseverance of the inventors, and the defpotifm of neceffity. The work of Doit 
Thomas Munoz at Cadiz is a proof of this. The fame port exhibits a fecond. Little 
more than twenty years ago, veffels of war were neither built here nor refitted, and 
when it was found neceflary to careen a fliip, it was ufed to be aife&ed on pontoons. 
M. de Valdis, when fub-infpe&or of the Carrack, recommended the plan of building a 
dock; and, when raifed to the fituadon of minifter of the navy, caufed it to be put in 
execution. The nature of the foil feenied to render the project impradticable. It is a 
fort of clay which eafily gives way, feemingly participating in the mobility of the element 
which furrounds it, and with which it is faturated. It was in the mod elevated part of 
this ground, that the’ firfl bafon was begun in the month of Auguft 1785. At that pe¬ 
riod I faw the foreft of piles driven, upon which a bed of done was to be laid to give 
the bafon a folidity, againft which every thing feemed to confpire. The engineers who 
direfted the works fcarcely looked for fuccefs; their purpofe feemed to meet new obfta¬ 
cles daily. Art and perfeverance at length triumphed over every difficulty, and in the 
year 1787, inftead of one bafon at the Carraque, there were two for the building of 
veffels of fixty-four guns. At the prefent moment there are three, two of which are in 
full aftivity. 

We mult not forget to obferve, that there is a fchool for pilots at Cadiz, a naval 
academy, and a very fubftantial obfervatory, extremely commodious and well furnifhed 
with excellent inftruments. It was for a long time under the direction of Don Vicento 
Tufino, lately dead, who obferved the tranfit of Venus in 1769. 

It is farther a difficult matter at prefent to find a more complete eftablilhment of ma¬ 
rines than that at Cadiz. 

Chap. VII .—Details relative to the commerce of Cadiz.—Treatment of the French at that 
port.—Privileges enjoyed by foreigners.—New tariff. — Smuggling. 

BUT what above every thing elfe eftabliihes the importance of Cadiz, that which puts 
it on a level with the moft'confiderable cities in the world, is the immenfity of its com¬ 
merce. In 1795 it could boaft more than one hundred and ten proprietors of fliips, 
and yfjv hundred and feventy commercial firms, without including retailers or Ihopkeepers, 
or the French, who had been obliged to quit the city in confequence of the war. A 
further idea of its trade may be gathered from a knowledge of the number of veffels of 
different burthen which enter at its port. In 1776 this number was nine hundred and 
forty-nine, comprizing veffels of all nations, of which two hundred and fixty-five were 
French. 

The war which fucceeded diminilhed for a time the extent of our relations with Ca¬ 
diz ; bur, on the return of peace, it appeared rather to augment than decreafe. For¬ 
merly no veffels belonging to our nation entered Cadiz from any port of Europe north 
of Cadiz. Latterly we have become more familiarized with the northern feas ; and 
many of our fliips have been difpatched from that port for Hamburgh and Amfterdam, 
and been freighted back afterwards for Cadiz. 

The relations of this port with the reft of Europe in 1791 were as follows: one thou - 
fund and ten veffels entered j of which 180 were Englilh j 176 Spanilh from America; 
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162 Spanifli from Europe ; 116 French only; 104 Portugueze; go Americans ; 8a 
Dutch; 41 Danifii; 25 Swedifh; 22 Ragufan; 6 Genoefe ; 2 Venetian; 1 Ham- 
burgher ; 1 Ruffian; 1 Auftrian; and t Spanifli from Manilla. 

The 176 Spanifli veflels from the colonies with the veffel from Manilla brought in 
gold and filver, coined or in bars, and plate to the value of 25,788,175 hard dollars, 
equal at 4s. 6d. each to 5,800,339!. 7s. 6d. 

The trade from Cadiz to Spanilh America continued at that period to be very con- 
fiderable. In the courfe of that year 1791, 35 veflels failed thence for the Weft In¬ 
dian iflands, 20 for Vera Cruz, 16 for Montevideo, 7 for Lima, 8 for Honduras, 5 for 
Carthagena; in all 105. 

The French ports which trade to Cadiz are MarfeiUes , Havre de Grcce, Rouen , Afcr- 
iaix, St. Malo, Bayonne , Bourdeax , Nantes, and St, Valery. The gradation in which 
they are named fliews the pre-eminence of the tranfa&ions of the different towns with 
this port. Before the Revolution, which will occaflon more than one modification of 
our relations with commercial Spain, MarfeiUes exported to Cadiz, commmibus amis , 
various merchandize to the amount of 12,000,000, in which filk and gilt works formed 
the principal articles. Woollen goods were the chief exports from Rouen and Havre 
de Grace. Morlaix and St. Malo {hipped linens, which was alfo one of the principal 
articles of the trifling adventures from Nantes. From Bourdeaux and Bayonne little 
but flour and bacon was expedited ; and from St. Valery cloths of the manufacture of 
Amiens alone. 

The foreign houfes mod numerous at Cadiz belong to Irifli, Flemings, Genoefe, and 
Germans; of the latter, the chief part are Hamburghers, who are much favoured by 
ancient treaties with Spain, and who, of quiet manners but adventurous and perfever- 
ing, are addi&ed to all branches of commerce. They made a good ul'e of their pro¬ 
fits ; having eftabliflred among themfelves a fociety for the relief of their neceflltous 
countrymen. 

The Englifh and French have the fmalleft number of eflablifhments at Cadiz of any 
of the commercial nations, notwithftanding which the extent of their commerce with 
this city is very confiderable. Fifteen years ago there were fifty French firms at Ca¬ 
diz, divided into five claffes, according to the capital they employed or acknowledged. 
In the number of thefe there are fome of great confequence, for whom Cadiz is as it 
were another home, but who, far from lofing fight of their native home, add doubly to 
the wealth of their country, by favouring the fale of its productions, and returning after¬ 
wards with the refultof their fpeculations: valuable defcription of colonifts, which can¬ 
not be bound by too many ties to their country, but which feem of late years, to have 
experienced difcouragement, as well from the treatment which individuals have met 
with, the veftige of which has not altogether been effaced by the peace of 1795, as by 
the concurrence of the native merchants towards the promotion of their true interefts, 
by effecting for themfelves, what, for too long a period, they faw effected with fuccefs 
by foreigners, 

Befides wholefale dealers, there were at Cadiz about thirty French fhopkeepers, 
which with the former made up a nation , an objeCt of jealoufy with the Spaniards, 
and frequently perfecuted by the agents of government. This body poffeffed its 
funds, its meetings, and prerogatives, and fometimes aflemblcd in order to treat of the 
interefts of their trade under the aufpices of the conful-general of their country. 

Cadiz contained about the fame number of French milliners; and at leaft a hundred 
artifans of different profeflions. 


The 
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The fpleen which the courtpf Madrid experienced on the fcore of our Revolution 
was, even at the beginning of it, vented on the heads of all the French eftablifhed at 
Cadiz as well as in other parts of Spain* In the firft place, in the month of July ( 791, 
all foreigners, without particularly delignating the French, were conftramed to take an 
oath of exclufive fubmiflion to the fovereign of the country ; an oath, the purport of 
which was evidently to make them abjure their native bud* The fchedule which en¬ 
forced this law obliged them to renounce all privileges which they enjoyedas foreigners^ and 
every relation , all union 1? ith , and all dependence upon the country in which they were born ; 
and this under pain of being fent to the galleys, of being ahfolutely banifhed the kingdom^ or of 
confifcation of property 7 according to the quality of the individuals^ or the nature of their con¬ 
travention of the law ■ Thus much for foreigners domiciliated in Spain* As for tra¬ 
vellers, known under the title of tranfeuntes^ they were forbidden to remain at any of 
the royal reft deuces, or to exercife in any part of the kingdom any trade or profejjton what- 
foever , without exprefs allowance from court. 

A meafure fo fevere on the part of an European power towards civilized nations is 
almoft unexampled* One would have conje&ured that the court of Morocco and its 
fatellites had been tranfported to Madrid* Notwithibmding this, Charles IV, is juft 
and benevolent; and, whatever be faid of him, does not abhor the French* But 
Charles IV*, the mod tolerant of defpots, had Florida Blanca for bis grand vizier. 

The publication of the fchedule excited a general clamour* Moft foreigners, (particu¬ 
larly the Englifh, who were then in favour, or who rather at that time were dreaded, 
whilft we feemed by no means an object of fear ;) moft foreigners, 1 fay, eafily procured 
exemptions and favourable hearing; the government afted with rigour only towards 
the real enemies again ft which it was iftued* However, when put in Force, it feemed 
fo much encumbered with difficulties, that modifications took place even in favour of 
the French. Yet many fuffehed from it. Some bent before the blaft 5 but the greater 
part did not paufe between the lofs of fortune or their country $ and France beheld the 
return of a confiderable number of thefe efiimable fugitives* The French who re¬ 
mained in Spain, cither from the refolution made of confidering them as tranfeuntes , or, 
from their becoming fuch in fact, were more than ever fubjeft to the ftri&eft vigilance* 
Government fuffered the violation of treaties to their injury, and pollibly encouraged 
fuch infractions, praftifing them itfelf. Moll of the privileges of the French were dif- 
puted* In many places, particularly at Cadiz, the meetings of their nation were fuf- 
pended. They were, it is true, permitted afterwards, but with the reftriftion of their 
being held in prefence of the governor of the place ; a reftriftion which annulled the 
grant- French merchants were in this precarious fit nation in Spain when our Revolu¬ 
tion made fuch progrefs as became alarming to the neigbouring ftates. The throne was 
overturned, and the republic proclaimed. The horizon of Europe became more and more 
darkened, and already the thunder-cloud of war feemed ready to burft over Spain ; Count 
D*Aranda, then chief minifter, made feme attempts In a dignified, perhaps rugged man¬ 
ner, to avert the ftorm* His young fiiccefior, without profeffing fimilar principles, yet in¬ 
herited his pacific difpofition* At that time I thought himlincere, and fince then have no 
reafon to doubt his being fo. In a few weeks 1 was fatisfied of his fincerity. An en¬ 
gagement to remain neutral was already drawn out, agreed to, and was on the eve of 
being figned, when that heat! was fevered which could not but be dear £0 the court of 
Madrid- All n ego elation inftantly ceafed, I quitted the country without taking leave, 
but, before my departure, recommended the French whom I lef t behind, if not to the 
benevolence, yet to the juft ice of the Spanifh monarch ; and received the'moft fatis- 
t'aftory reply, , 
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I did not apprehend that I fliould Scarcely have crofted the Pyrenees, before my 
countrymen would expedience one of the molt violent perfections that national ani- 
mofity has ever produced. It is well known that even before the declaration of war, 
they received orders to leave Spain immediately ; not giving them even time to ad juft 
their affairs; that many were not able to bring away their cloaths; that all their pro¬ 
perty, furniture, and fixtures, and all the merchandize in their warehouses was fequef- 
trated ; and that for feveral weeks the ports of Spain were full of Frenchmen, pro¬ 
scribed by orders, dragged from a monarch as juft as be is lip inane. 

A council was created under the title of Junta de Reprifalias, diftinflly charged with 
all that related to the ftqueflration of the property of the French exiles, and the indem¬ 
nities to taken upon it by the King of Spain. In the fchedule which eflabiifhed this 
council it was argued, in order to palliate the ftrangenefs ol the proceeding, that the 
fame meafure had feveral times been adopted in the lajl century upon Jimtlar occajiom . 
But let us draw the curtain over thefe tranfitory injuries of rage and fanaticiim. 1 (hall 
not fay that they have been expiated by victory ; I fhall only oblerve, that a fincere re- 
ftoration of concord ought to commit them to oblivion. Now that Spam knows her 
rear enemies, and her neceflary friends, {he will not reftriS: her jufticc to the Ample re- 
ftitution of their invaded properties. Let us hope that, without waiting for the con- 
clufion of the treaty .of commerce fo often demanded, fo long expected, and the promiie 
of which is repeated in our laft treaty of alliance, the French will find no longer in her 
the jealous and malevolent demeanor of a rival, but, on the contrary, that refpect which 
is due to an intimate ally, anti be again invefted with the peaceable enjoyment of their 
privileges. Perhaps the reader may be curious to know what are thefe privileges. 

They are of long Handing, and formal; they were confirmed and extended by the 
' famous family compact, now become a national compact. They have neverthelefs been, 
(let us declare it, void of fpleen, if it be poflible,) they have neverthelefs been fcanda- 
louily infringed in almoft every inftance. 

The greater part of thefe privileges are not exclusively enjoyed by the French. They 
take their date from that period at which the inertia of Spain made it neceflary to call 
in theafliftance of the capitals and induftry of foreigners, and attach them to its lea-ports 
by treaties which then were reciprocally advantageous, but which have become other- 
wife now that her drowfy fit no more continues. 

Tiie moft ancient of thefe treaties was that of 1647 with the Hanfeatic towns. This 
ferved as a model for thole fince made with theEnglilh, Dutch, and French. It grants 
licence to the merchants of thofe different nations to eftabliih commercial firms in Spanifh 
ports; and to refide there under the protection of their confuls in fome degree inde¬ 
pendent of the fovereign, to form a nation , to have a feparate tribunal for the deeifion 
of difputes relative to commercial matters, &c. 

To thefe privileges the family compact, concluded at an epoch at which the two mo- 
narchs of Fi ance and Spain, without having ever feen each other, were animated with the 
moft tender mutual attachment, and at a time that the policy of the moment prelcribed the 
ftrengther.ing of thofe ties, this family compact added to thefe privileges fbtne peculiar 
to the French. Among other flipulations, it covenanted not only that Frenchmen and 
Spaniards fliould be treated equally with the molt favoured nations in the two countries, 
but alfo that the fubjefts of the one king upon the territory of the other fliould be looked 
upon as natives, as far as regarded any right of importation or exportation, and enjoy 
equal facilities in trading, &c. 

In practice, thefe privileges common to moft foreigners are often nugatory; but, 
even before the French Revolution, they were with none more frequently let at naught 

than 
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titan with the French, owing to their poSefimg more than other foreigners that fpecies 
of induftry which is importunate^ and that marked fuceefe which awakens jealoufy ; 
owing to Spain, ever fince fhe has been occupied in the reftoraionof her manufactures, 
confideriiig them as formidable rivals; owing to the French poflfeffing an Unconquerable 
flifpofition, and a Angular aptitude to fmuggling \ and, kflly, owing to the fame cuflom 
exiting between governments as individuals, of referring their fits of fpleen for their belt 
friends, white their politenefs and attention are fliewn to Inch \s are but indifferent to 
them, or whofe intcrelb they are defirous to fecure. 

Thus, while Englifti fliips which, according to treaty, fliould be fearebed upon their 
arrival at the ports of Spain, frequently elude this formality altogether, or are iubje£t to 
very flight examination, thofe of the French are minutely vifited; nay, oftentimes are 
lubjefted to a repetition of fearch at their own expence, upon the flighted fufpicion of 
any thing contraband on board. 

Thus, notwithftanding by the Fame treaty'no fearch was to take place, except in pre¬ 
fence of the conful of our Yiaricn, our vefikls were often vifited unexpectedly, and fume- 
times without any notice being given. 

Thus, although the family compact exprefles in formal terms, that the French, in 
matters of trade, fbould be treated cn a par with Spaniards rhemfelves, this has a I mo ft 
conftantly been demanded without fuccefs, when our captains of fliips have been defirous 
of bringing ladings of wine and com coaftwife from one port to another in Spain. 
Certain conventions made polienor to this.paft, and defigned to explain obfeure paffages, 
left room for further litigation. OF this the i'muggling of piaftres in particular has be¬ 
come a very fruitful fource. From an ambiguous paffage in the convention of 1774, it 
was contended that the treatment to be ufed towards our captains of fliips,''on board of 
which piaftres were fmuggled, Should be the fame as towards nations found guilty of 
contraband; that is to fay, not only that the piaftres became forfeited, with thefliip, and 
remainder of the cargo, but the captain alfo became liable to imprifonment; fo that we 
were placed upon a footing with the Spaniards in the rigorous punifliment to which they 
are liable alone. 

The two governments at length perceived the neceftity of introducing more clear- 
nefs into feme of the ftipulations relating to our commerce ; and, on the 24th Decem¬ 
ber 1786, they concluded a new convention, wherein every thing relaive to contraband 
is diftinfily explained, and which limits the penalty upon detection to the fimpIS for¬ 
feiture of the articles fmuggled. 

This convention, embracing no other objects than what bore reference to fmugglings 
the fearch of veffeb, and fome other objetls of minor importance, it leaves room to 
vrifh for a treaty of commerce, which may become a principal fource of future prof- 
peri ty to our country. 

This treaty becomes fo much the more neeeffary, from the Spanifh government 
having made many violent attacks on our commerce ; with a view fo me times of en- 
creating the revenue, and at others of promoting the trade, and induftrions habits of its 
own population. The principal of tfaefe it may not be ainifs to enumerate. 

As early as the reign of Philip V., the privileges of a great number of Frenchmen 
were difputed under pretext that they were not fimply travellers, iranfmnies ; but had 
become domiciliated, and confequently liable to be treated as Spanifh fubjeefs. In 17 20 
there even appeared a fchedule* which circumferibed with numerous reftridtions the 
quality of iranfeuntes^ (the only one which Spain, wearied with claims refpecHng foreign 
privileges, was any longer willing to allow;) numerous claims,* arbitrary s and fome* 
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times contraction' dccifions, and an uncertainty among all foreigners, fuch were the 
confequences of this ambiguity. 

| n , 7 yg ? U pon the reprele(nations of lhany corporations animated with the laudable 
defire of reviving induilry m their country, and of banilhing flothand mifery, govern¬ 
ment put in force anew an ordinance of the reign of Philip IV , which prohibited the 
importation of all 'works completed ; vague expreflion, to which the cullom-houfe officers 
applied the molt vexatious interpretation. In 1782, always under pretence of fecuring 
the profperity of the Spanifli manufactures, particularly that of filk, Spain made anew 
tarif (Araned), which confiderably augmented the duties payable on molt of our ma¬ 
nufactures of luxury, and abiblutely prohibited a great number. This tarif, and thofe 
prohibitions, were fo vaguely cxpreiTed, that they left a wide margin to the malevolent 
caprice of the cuftoms’ officers. Hence the rifles which our manufacturers ran in ex¬ 
pediting, and cur merchants refident in Spain in ordering goods, which, when they ar¬ 
rived at the Spanifli cuftom-houfes, were either detained to await the decifion of go¬ 
vernment, or were not allowed to enter. Hence the failure of fpeculations, hence reite¬ 
rated claims to which the Spanifli government did jultice rarely. 

Some comparifons between the tarif of 1770 and 1782 will fuffice to fliew the enor¬ 
mity of the encreafe of duties. _ 

Plain, ftriped, and figured ribbon, were taxed at 240 maravedies per lb. I hey 
were augmented to 1530 gold fpotted gauzes, were taxed at 48 maravedies per vara y 
and gauzes with filver flowers at 102. The tarif of 1782 railed the lealt to 153 mara¬ 
vedies, and fome to 6 < 2 maravedies per vara. 

Different fluffs, which embroidered with circles of fpangles coll no more at the no- 
nufa&ory than 30 livres per vara, were fubjected by the tarif to a duty of 96 rials, or 
24 livres per vara. Had not thefe impoiitions a tendency to prohibit them entirely, 
or at leaft to encourage their fraudulent introduction ? 

Twenty other fimilar examples of malevolence, or fifeal avidity might be cited. 

Spain did not confine herfelf to thefe injurious meafures, fhe appeared more in¬ 
clined to annihilate our manufactories, than to encourage her own. By a private ar¬ 
rangement in 1693 with Eminente, at that period farmer of the cuftom dues at Cadiz, 
we payed but very moderate duties upon the importation of linen from Brittany; which 
ferved to place them on a level with thofe of Silefia, lefs perfect, but at the fame time 
cheaper than ours, and on that account more attractive. The confequence was, that 
fome of our linens paid no more than 53 per cent, on their value, whereas thofe of 
Silefia, of equal quality, paid from io to'12. We quietly enjoyed this conceffion, pre¬ 
carious it is true, on account of our having negle&ed to convert it into a right by having^ 
it infer ted in our different treaties with Spain. We had little reafon to expeft at the clofe of 
a war in which we had been allied, and which ought to have drawn more clofely the knot by 
which we were united, to be deprived in favour which gave encouragement to one 

of our molt confiderable branches of induilry, and placed ours upon a level with all other 
foreign linens. We have frequently complained of this innovation, but conftantly in vain. 

The tarif of 1782, however, increafed the duty of importation on all foreign mer¬ 
chandize ; they have been afterwards fo much augmented by different impoiitions, that 
fome articles upon their introduftion into the interior of Spain, pay as much as from 
80 to 90 per cent.; and none lels than 30. Since the treaty ol peace at Bafle, lome 
abatement from this exceffive rife on the taxes, has been made in our favour, but yve 
have yet much to obtain. The tarif" of 1782, even as it ftands at preient, is in¬ 
compatible with the ready fale of the produce of our manufactories, and it is upon 
them principally that certain regulations made polterior to this taril prefs heavily. 
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At firft the exportation of all foreign cloth to Spanlfh America was prohibited, as 
if the manufactories of Spain were competent to its fupply. The inconvenience of this 
prohibition was ftiortly felt. It was modified by a regulation which allowed a third 
part of the cloth exported by every veffel, to be of foreign manufacture; a meafure 
infufficient and frequently eluded both through intereft and neceflity, It is confe* 
quently a fecund fource of fraud and litigation, * 

In 1789 Spain /hut out from exportation to her Weft Indies, all ftocklngs, under- 
ftockings, and ribbons, of foreign manufacture without exception, &c. &c- The fame 
year, tardy reflection caufed an exception to be made in favour of thread flocking*?, 
provided that they formed no more than one half of the cargo of that description, on 
board each fhip deftined for the Weft Indies; a reftridion which rendered the excep¬ 
tion nugatory. 

Manufacturers of hats in foreign countries have alfo fuffered materially from the 
prohibitory regime of Spain, 1 heir importation into Madrid is rigoroufly interdicted 
and excepting caftor hats all others are excluded from their American trade, and laftly 
filk ftockings are a principal objeft of their prohibition. All finifix white filk ftocklngs 
are fhut out from her colonies, and even from the capital, but it is well under flood that 
the Camions find an advantage in introducing our ftockings, to which they apply the 
marks of their different manufactories* 

Fora long time our manufactories of Languedoc, of Nifmes particularly, had been ac- 
cuHomed to ftirnifh the ladies of Peru with ftockings. For this they had looms con* 
ftruCted on purpole, in which they worked their ftockings with broad clocks, embroi* 
dered in different colours; but the Spaniards imagined themfelves competent to the 
Supply °t the Peruvian ladies according to their tafte, They fet up fitnilar looms for 
the manufacture of ftockings, and flattered themfelves at firft with rivalling, afterwards 
of entirely fupplanting, our manufacturers; when all at once their government abfo- 
lately prohibited the admiffion of our Peruvian ftockings. Our manufacturers of Nif- 
mes thus found themfelves overftocked with an article which had no other market than 
Peru. They had even fhipped a large cargo for Cadiz, which was thrown on their 
hands. In vain, in 3792, did they appeal to the good faith of Spain. They reprefented 
the immenfe lofs with which they were threatened. Their ftatement fbared the dis¬ 
favour with which at that period we began to be treated. At the inftant of the rup¬ 
ture there were two or three hundred thou land dozens of thefe ftockings in a /late of 
fcqueftration in the cuftom-houfe at Cadiz. 

It will be worthy the equity of the Spani/h government, it will but be confonant with 
the good intelligence fubfifting between the two nations, now more clofely allied than 
ever, to interdict mutually^ for the future, l'uch prohibitory regulations; fmee taking 
thole by furprife, on whom the injury falls, it may eventually occafion their ruin, 
Doobtlefs every government has the right to exert all its means for the encouragement 
of the commerce and the mduftry of its lubjcCts; but whefe wifdoin marks their con¬ 
duct, they refrain from thofe fudden meafures which carry the appearance of perfidy, 
and the infallible confequences of which are the alienation of the confidence of all 
commercial nations, and the furnifbing aliment and excufe for fmuggHng, 

Smuggling, the name of which alone excites alarm in the Spanifh government, has 
no wider field for its exertions than that afforded by the port of Cadiz, It becomes 
naturalized in every part where prohibitions are numerous; the temptations to break 
through them, frequent and highly fcduCtive, particularly where the profits which refult 
from contraband are fufltciemly large to bear the /haring of them, with thofe who 
being but meanly paid for preventing it, gain much more by connivance with thefmiig. 
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glen Hence in general it has no agents more active or more faithful than the under- 
ftiippers of the cuftonvhoufe* That of Cadiz is under the direction of an adniinifi 
txaror, who in general is very fevere. Not ib much can always be find of the eight 
infpediors, or Viflm , who are fubfervient to him, and whole function it is to examine 
all merchandize that is imported or exported, to value them, and tax them according 
to this valuation* One readily conceives, how arbitrary all thefe operations mud be, 
one knows the abundant refources of fraud, efpecially where its infpe£tors are accom- 
■ plices. All the tax makers of Europe may rake a ufefid leflon in tills refpecl from 
Cadiz* The rigour of the adminifirator is ineffectual again# the ftratagems of fb many 
agents confpiring againft him* In 1785 this place was occupied by a man as rigorous 
as virtuous, Don Francifc0 Valkjv, The abufes of which he complained, but did not 
reprefs, occafioned the deputation of a purgatory commifiiom The avidity and the in¬ 
fidelity of the clerks of the revenue were pumfhed ; and the cuftom-houfe of Cadiz 
was regenerated* Every thing was to affume its due order* Smuggling was at its 
laft gaip, expiring beneath the lafli of authority, and the Argus-eare of vigilance* 
Thefe brilliant ideas, however, were fallacious; flionly after Vaikjo was replaced by Don 
Jorge Francifco Eftada , a fiill more rigid director, if fuch could be, than was hi:; 
predeceffor. But fmuggling is a plant which takes fuch deep root in the foil in which 
it is naturalized, that although it be lopped, nay felled both branch and fiem, its roof 
will yet give fuckers, The fmuggler keeps at a diitance, and conceals himielf at the 
critical period. As foon as it be pafled, intereft takes up anew her accu Homed habirs, 
and cupidity refumes its audacity* In fpite of the rigid Eftada ; this was the condition 
of fmuggling in 1793- 

If fince then it be diminifhed, it is owing to their being lefs opportunities for its 
manifeftation* The long refidence of one of our fquadrons at Cadiz, could not fin! 
to nourifii it ; but it profpers highly only when commerce is in its full activity, and the 
trade of Cadiz fuff’ered greatly from the war with us. It fuffered ft ill more from that 
with England, but it is about to re fume its ancient ex tenfion, and contraband to uuake 
up for loft time. 

Cadiz is indifputably the moil opulent and the handfomeil city in Spain* Not with- 
Handing it be circumbfcribed in fuch a manner by its pofnion as to prevent its being 
enlarged, its population in i 800 was 75,000. The horrible epidemy of the fucceed- 
ing year diminifhed it a fifth part* In order to find flicker for To large a number of 
people upon fo final 1 a fpace, they have been obliged to be great oeconomifts of their 
ground : hence all the ftreets of Cadiz, with the exception of La calle ancha , are nar¬ 
row, and generally dark, owing to the great height of the houfes ; but the city is remark¬ 
ably clean, well paved, well lighted, and ornamented with handfome ramparts, which 
ferve for promenades* The neighbourhood of the fea renders the heat here much 
more tolerable than at Madrid, 

The warehoufe of the wealth of both worlds, Cadiz abounds in almoft every thing. 
Excepting water, all the requifites of life are here to be found; and all its amufe- 
meets at the theatre, in the vicinity of verdant meadows, and well cultivated land. 
Thofe amufements, however, which are the refult of a well cultivated mind, might here 
.be fought in vain; enjoyment, in the molt rigorous fenfe of the word, abforbs here all 
the faculties; and calculation, all thofe of the underftanding. The one fpeaks for iifdf and 
finds its apology in the climate. The other is the remit of a concurrence cf circurn- 
itances to which Cadiz principally owes its importance and profperitju 
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Chap* VIII*— Jnduflry of Cadiz and its neighbourhood.—On its linens > — Its fait pits*- 
Of the bay of Cadiz*—Road fro?n Cadiz to Chic lane ; from Chiclam to Algeftras*— 
Qhfervdtmm oh agriculture in Spain* 

ALTHOUGH commerce either legitimate or fraudulent ablorb almoft all the capi¬ 
tal and attention of the inhabitants of Cadiz and its neighbourhoood, yet are not ma¬ 
nufactures entirely neglected, At Cadiz there is a fcore of looms for ribbons and filk 
netting, which are feldom at work, but which have an immenfe fale of their pretended 
produce. It will be gueffed that the chief occupation of thefe manufacturers is that of 
affixing their mark to foreign goods. Thus it is as well that ftockings from Nifmes are 
ftupped as Spanifh manufactures for their Weft Indies, 

At Port St, Mary at the ifie of Leon, at Xeres there are manufactories of ftained 
linens which have made great progrefs for feveral years back, Thefe linens and thole of 
Catalonia are the only ones allowed to be exported to America j a judgment of the 
extent of ftnuggling in this article may, however, be readily formed from a compa- 
rifon of the quantity fent to America with the whole thefe looms are capable of fur- 
miking. 

At Port St. Mary there is a wax bleaching houfe, through which all foreign wax 
intended for America is obliged to pafs. But its intervention is almoft always eluded 
by the payment of the two ducats per lb,, which is its demand tor bleaching. 

The Spaniards were once on the eve of producing at the Havannah all the wax re- 
quifite for the confumption of their colonies. Upon the ceffion of the IToridas to the 
Engiifh in. 1763, fome Spanifh colonifts who withdrew to Cuba carried with them a 
number of hives. The bees encreafed prodigiotifly in this new country to which they 
had lied as I may fay for refuge from the conquerors; like tribes among men, who 
efcaping from perfection leave their native foil, and bear with them away their riches 
and their arts. But in the planters of the Havannah they found new pcrfecutors. 
Intimidated by the lofs their fugar plantations experienced from thefe new gueifs, they 
kindled fires to drive them away. This fcheme lucceeded fo well that Cuba, forfaken 
by the bees, could no longer fupply any honey, and Spanifh America was again obliged 
to. receive for her confumption the wax of Barbary, of Poland, and Hanover. 

It will be afked if any fenfibie diminution of the trade of Cadiz has taken place 
fince 1780, as was predicted by the jealous fpleen'of its inhabitants? There has not* 
Thefe prediffions did not then wear the appearance of likelihood, Cadiz is fo well 
iltuated, fo rich, has fuch fixed poiteffion of the trade to the Spanifh Indies, that for 
a length of time to come fhe may brave the competition of any other port. Never¬ 
theless, the peculiar fituation of Catalonia and Valentia has been of material advan¬ 
tage to them, particularly in 1789, Government a little previous had made a regula¬ 
tion, that of every vefibl failing far America, national merchandise Iliould form at 
leaf! a third part of the cargo, Thefe ports were enabled to fhip wines, brandies, filks 
and ftained linens, and in thefe articles feemed to vie with Cadiz. But the manufac¬ 
tories of Catalonia and Valentia, not being competent to repeat fuch confiderable (ales, 
nor able to give fuch long credits, or fo eafily to wait for returns, as the merchants 
of Cadis, whole means are equal to their extent of trade; they fooa regained poffeL 
fion of their original fuperiority- 

One of the moft confiderable articles of export to India, and that on winch the 
profit is moft feeure, is foreign linens, 

3 They 
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They cOnfift of, and almoft exclufively, thofe of Brittany, Silefia, and Ireland* In 
17R7 and 1788 it was noticed that the demand for thofe of Brittany had rather in- 
creafed than dimini (hed, yet in a fmaller degree than thofe of Silefia* The exportation 
of thofe of Ireland, the price of which is between that of the two others, is of late years 
greatly encouraged by the Britiih government. Ours maintained themfelves only by 
their luperior quality ; but even in this refpe£t they find a formidable rival in thofe of 
Silefia, which are recently greatly improved. 

The importance of the linen trade to Cadiz may be judged by the tables of its ex¬ 
portation of foreign merchandize in the years 1791 and 1792. 

The whole fum of its exports of this defeription being 164 millions of rials, the ar¬ 
ticle of foreign filks amounted to from 8 to 9 millions of rials; woollen goods to from 
22 to 23 millions ; and the article of linen alone to upwards of 100 millions. 

At that period, the value of national merchandize exported was not equal to that of 
foreign, but by degrees it has come very near to it* In 1790 it fearedy exceeded 102 
millions of rials. In 1791 and 1792 it was from 115 to 120 millions ; of this above 6o 
millions confifted of filk articles ; nearly 16 millions of woollen goods ; and from 17 to 
18 millions of linens. In 1792 it was the opinion of fame that Spain was enabled to an- . 
fwer the demand of its colonies for fine and fecond cloths, but not for that of an infe- * 
rior quality. At this epoch her importation of foreign filk amounted to from 24 to 26 
millions of rials* 

But at once to give an idea of the extent of the commerce of Cadiz, it may be fuffi- 
cient to (late that in the year 1792 its exports to the colonies alone amounted to 270 
millions of rials, and its returns thence to more than 700 millions 1 

The exigence of funds adequate to the fupport of fuch an immenfe hufmefs, will of 
itfelf fecure to Ca^iz for a length of time to come the enjoyment of merest 1 rile prof- 
parity. 

The manufacture of fait is the mod interefting branch of induflry in its neighbour¬ 
hood. The fair-pits encompafs a great part of the bay from the Puntal to Port St, Mary. 
This is their manner of working them. 

In the firft place, fea water is introduced, by means of a little fluke, into a large bafon, 
cul into wide canals of equal depth. It remains there a certain time, during which its 
lighter parts evaporate from the heat of the fun. From this firlt refervoir it runs into 
other canals not quite fo deep, where it is further volatilized. The corrofive quality 
of the water remaining is fo great, that the workmen can no longer remain with their 
feet uncovered without having them burned as if dipped in aquafortis. The water, in 
this ftate, is let into a long and narrow canal, which runs by the fide of a fquare fpace, 
divided into quadrangular compartments. From this canal, where it is anew expofed 
to the a£Uon of the fun, it is thrown with fcoops into fmall bafons where it receives the 
Jaft heating, while the workmen continually ftir it with long rakes. The fediment it 
depofes becomes as hard as (tone, if it be fuffered to affume that confidence, and the 
workmen are confiantly employed in detaching, taking it out, and pounding it. This 
continued agitation raifes a white feurn to the fur face, which is carefully taken oft, and 
which produces a much whiter, but a weaker fait than the fedimenr, i he reft is laid 
in great heaps in the open air. The neceffary quantity for the King’s fait magazines is 
taken from thefe heaps, and paid for at the rate of twp piaftres the iafi of two hogf- 
hcads; but it is fold again at a hundred and twenty piaftres to all individuals except 
fi flier men, who have it cheaper. The fait man ufaftu rets difpofe of what remains as 
they pleafe; and as the rains of the autumn threaten them with confuierable wafte, they 
lofe no time in felling. The nations which purchafe it are Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 

England, 
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Entr land and particularly Portugal. The cargoes {hipped by the Portuguefe are moftly 
fent to the coafts of Galicia and Afturia, where this commodity is wanted, and which 
they have long had an exclufive privilege of furnilhing with their own hilt. 1 he n nei- 
men from Saint Mala, Dieppe, and Granville fometimes go to the bay of Cadiz to take 
In cargoes of felt for Newfoundland j and when our lalt-pus fail, we ta*ce large quanta 

ties of it for our own confumption. ^ 

Every individual who wiflies to eftablilh one of thefe artificial falt-ptts upon his own 
ground is at liberty to do it. He may fell the produce to foreigners but not to his 
countrymen, fait being in Spain, as in France, exclusively fold for the king's account. 
Guards are placed round the heaps of fait, but do not always fecure them from thieves 

and fmugglers. . , . . - 

Cadiz iike the greater part of large commercial towns, contains but tew monuments 

of the arts. Of late years, however, fome buildings have been erefted in a good ftile, 
mo ftly the work of ftrangers. The former Italian opera lias been converted into an 
affembly-room for reading the news, and other innocent recreation. It is called the 
ComorrL and confifts of large rooms perhaps too much adorned. Ihe cuftom-houfe 
Is a new building of tolerably handfome appearance. Ihe national theatre is tallily 
planned, and well laid out. The new cathedral, begun in j 722, had in1 769 mA more 
than four millions and a half of rials, and will coft two millions of piaftres before it is 
completed. The wretched plan upon which it was begun will prevent its ever becom¬ 
ing a mafter-piece, notwithftanding the ex pence of its erection and its fumptuous deco- 

f 3 ttions § 

1 But the church of San-Antonio is a facred edifice, whofe defefts are ftill more fink¬ 
ing it was built as an ornament to the handfome fquare of the fame name, which it 

only ferves to disfigure. , r , . . , 

In the church of the capuchins Is an EcceJunta of Murillo, worthy of admiration, and 

fome other mafier-picces of his fchool. . t r 

A foreigner arriving at Cadiz will confequently enquire for the exchange ot a com¬ 
mercial town fo widely celebrated, and will nor be a little furprized at undemanding 
there is none. One would imagine that its inhabitants look upon the god of commerce 
in the fame light as the ancient Germans were wont to look upon their god; as fome. 
what too majeftlc to be circumfcribed by walls of ftone, fomewhat that could be 
worthily adored beneath the vaulted roof of heaven alone. But the almoil com! ant 
Snenefs of the climate explains this apparent Angularity. 

The ramparts of Cadiz are more an ornament to the town than a means of defence. 
Its fortifications are in good condition on the land fide. ^ The entrance into the bay 
would be but very imperfeftty defended by fort St. Catherine on the one fide, and foil 
St Sebaftian on the other. The fire of thefe two forts does not crofs. The one is placed 
on the continent oppofite to Cadiz; the other is connefted with the town by a very un¬ 
even fandy Brand which is covered at high water. 

The naffage from the great bay to the bay of Puntahs is much better derended by 
the two forts Matagorda and San Lorenzo, placed oppofite to each other, where the bay 

13 You crofs the firait protefted by thefe two forts to go to Chiclana, a place of amufe- 
ment, a delightful refort for the inhabitants of Cadiz. For the pofition of their town, 
which is of very trifling extent for a population of 75,000 perfons, and almofi wholly 
furrounded by the fea^ leaves them very little room for exercue, Aqu&itei of a league 
from the gate towards the land barrennefs begins, and maintains its empire over feveral 
leagues around, if fome few kitchen gardens be excepted, and fome orchards in the vi- 
vol. v. 4 f cmity 
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cinity of ihe ille of Leon, where artificial watering has remedied the natural barrennefs 
of the foil. 

To Chiclana, therefore, do the inhabitants repair to enjoy that verdure which they 
want at home. A favourable wind and tide carry them over in two hours. Leaving 
the ille of Leon to the right, and the Carrack to the left, you pafs the bridge of Sua$o, 
that joins the whole illatid of which Cadiz Hands on the north fide, to the continent. 
Under the arches of this bridge the bay becomes fo narrow that, after palling them, it is 
nothing more than a wide canal, which foon afterwards feparates into different branches. 
One of thefe leads to Chiclana, which is built on the right bank, commanded by feveral 
eminences, and particularly by the ruins of an old Moorifh caftle. 

Here feveral merchants of Cadiz have country-houfes, which they embellifli and fur- 
round with that verdure looked for in vain at their houfes in town. During two feafons 
of the year Chiclana is particularly agreeable, the fpring and autumn. The ladies of 
Cadiz, who unite the moll enchanting graces of the Andalufian women to thofe po¬ 
liced manners which refult from their intercourfe with foreigners, the lovely Gaditamu 
naturalize here for fome weeks all the enjoyments of the city ; grand entertainments, 
balls, concerts, the whole difplay of opulence, and the toilet’s niceft art. It is, as it 
were, a lift opened by luxury and tafte, to which the deepeft fpeculators refort to fmooth 
the wrinkles of care and calculation, and be reminded occafionally that there is fome- 
thing in the world which is even more precious than gold. 

From the eminences which command the valley of Chiclana, we fee at one fcope 
the ifle of Leon, Cadiz, the bay, and the fea beyond it. The eye follows the courfe of 
the river Santi Petri till it falls into the fea. Turning to the eaft we perceive Medina 
Sidonia, whence comes the wind called Solano and de Medina , fo dreaded by the inha¬ 
bitants of Cadiz, from its pernicious breath, exciting both crimes and diforders in the 
city. From the fame point of view we embrace the vaft plains of fouthern Andalufia, 
which we are about to pafs over in the way to Algefiras and Gibraltar. 

Algebras is fourteen leagues from Chiclana. I performed the journey on the fame 
horfe in one day in fummer, crofting the moft defert country that can be found amongtt 
thofe which are not quite uncultivated. It is true I crofted plains, to avoid circuits, 
which would have led me through fome villages. But will it be credited that in all this 
road, except Vejer on the right at a confiderable diftance, and Medina Sidonia on the 
left ftill farther off, I faw no other human habitations than four or five groupes of thofe 
miferable cabins, called Cortijos, in which labourers lodge a part of the year. 

For ten of thefe leagues I travelled over the duchy of Medina-Sidonia, through corn 
fields and paftures. In no part could I difeover the veftige of an human habitation. 
Not an orchard, not one kitchen garden, not a ditch, nor a ftile. The great proprietor 
feems to reign here like the lion in the foreft, fearing away with his roar whomfoever 
might elfe feek his haunts. Inftead of men and women, I met with feven or eight great 
herds of homed cattle and fome troops of mares. On beholding them unreftrained by the 
bridle or the yoke, wandering over an immenfe fpace unbounded to the eye by enclo- 
fure or barrier, we may imagine ourfelves carried back to the ftrft ages of the world, 
when animals, in a ftate of independence, divided with man the dominion of the earth, 
found every where a property, themfelves without an owner. 

Andalufia is thus unpeopled in all thofe parts wholly fet apart to corn and pafturage. 
It has been divided into great pofieffions as far back as the conqueft of it by the Moors, 
The principal Cafttlian nobleman, who then accompanied the conquering kings, ob¬ 
tained enormous inheritances in perpetuity, according to the fatal cuftom introduced 
, into almoft the whole of the monarchy. The extinction of males in the great families 

is 
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is inceffantly increafing this complaint. Rich heireffes carry with them their opulent 
portions into families not lefs opulent, fo that the greateft part of Spain may in time be¬ 
come the inheritance of the few families which fhall furvive the reft. As one individual 
cannot manage fuch vaft eftates, the proprietors farm them out to different psrfons, 
but this for three years only, or five at moft. Another drcumftance concurs with thefe 
deftruttive cuftoms to prevent agriculture from fiourifhing in Andalufia. The land is 
divided into three portions; one is cultivated, another remains fallow, and the third is fet 
apart to feed the cattle belonging to the farmer, and which he augments as much as 
poflible, to reap what advantages he can from his fhort leafe. This is what gives an 
appearance of depopulation to vaft diftrifls fufceptible of rich cultivation. The firlt im- 

} movement requifite, therefore, in the agriculture of Andalufia, would be to grant longer 
eafes. The example of Catalonia, Navarre, Galicia, and the Afturias ftiould ferve as a 
leffon. There the leafes are for a confiderable number of years, and cannot be broken 
by the caprice of the proprietors; every kind of cultivation is there in a flouriftiing ftate; 
each farmer creates himfelf a little eftablifhment, ahd improves and fertilifes the land 
which he is fure to hold for a long time. "What a contraft between this ftate of things, 
and that I had before my eyes for ten leagues after leaving Chiclana. 

At the end of thefe ten leagues you begin to afcend with great difficulty an enormous 
chain of high mountains, which do not lower again before they reach the weftern part of 
the bay of Gibraltar. From their fummit you perceive the famous rock of Gibraltar rifing 
from the bofom of the waves like the genius of the ftormy cape defcribed by Camoens. 
From this point the eye commands the fortrefs, the outlines of which appeared to me per¬ 
fectly well defined in the ferene horizon, and at the fame time embraces the town of Alge* 
liras, the whole circuit of the bay, two little rivers which fall into it, the town of St.Roch, 
the Hope which leads from this town to the lines, and the tongue of flat and narrow land 
that feparates them from Gibraltar; and at a diftance to the right, at the extremity of 
the horizon, we imagine, rather than difcover the coaft of Africa. 

Chap. Algefiras.—Lines and Camp of Saint Rod.*—Details resetting the floating 

batteries.—Appearance of Gibraltar. 

ALGESIRAS, the extremity of the fourteen leagues which feparate Chiclana from 
the bay of Gibraltar, is a town pleafantly fituated on a Hope, which terminates in the 
fea. Avery little river (the Miel), which rifes in the neighbouring mountains,waflies one 
of its fides, and gently runs on to the fea; upon its right bank is a little dock-yard, made 
ufe of during the fiege of Gibraltar for the conftruClion of feme of the gun-boats. At the 
time of the freflies, it has water enough to float fuch little veffels to the fea, which is 
diftant but a few paces. Near this place are the ruins of the old citadel of Algefiras, 
in which the Moors defended themfelves for Tome time after their city was taken. Al¬ 
gefiras, as well as Saint Roch, was peopled at the beginning of the prefent century with 
'Spaniards from Gibraltar, unwilling to live under the dominion of the Englifti. In 
order to draw thither thefe refugees, privileges which it (till enjoys were granted to the 
town. 

The little ifland of Palomas, called alfo the Green Ifland, is very little diftant from 
the ftrand of Algefiras : it has a fort in which a company detached from the garrifon of 
Algefiras does duty. This ifland is fo fine and regular, that it feems as if traced by the 
•art of man for the embellifhment of a garden after the Englilh plan. 
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Algebras is fupplied with water in a fplendid manner. It is brought to it from the 
diftance of a quarter of a league by a new aqueduct built with hewn done. 

A packet-boat fails twice a week from this town to Ceuta, a Spanifh fea port, at five 
leagues diftance, on the coaft of Africa, and dire&ly oppofite to Aigefiras. The paffage 
is often made in three or four hours, but it fometimes takes up nine or ten: the price 
is four rials; no great fum to be transported from one quarter of the world to another. 

The little port of Aigefiras is very confined in its commercial fpeculations; it receives 
fome cargoes of corn and brandy by Catalonian barks ; and its exportations chiefly 
confift in coal from the neighbouring mountains. 

A great part of the two leagues from Aigefiras to Saint Roch is by the fide of the 
bay. There are two little rivers which fall into it to be crofted in boats, El Rio dsks 
Pubmnes and El Guaraipe, which might be taken for an arm of the fea. After palling 
the latter, you leave the bay to reach the back part of the hill upon which the town of 
Saint Roch is fituated, badly paved, and of a wretched appearance: the environs of 
which however are agreeable, and carefully cultivated. 

Two years after the peace it continued to be no eafy matter to pafs the lines of St. Roch. 
A formal order, the offspring of the puerile fpite of Florida Blanca, interdicted all commu¬ 
nication between Gibraltar and the Spanifh continent. Notwithstanding this, I obtained 
from the commander of the lines permifllon to approach Gibraltar in company with a 
major of the place. We left Buenamfta to the right, a large houfe upon an eminence, in 
which the Duke de Crillon,his aides-de-camp, and all their retinue lodged, and whence 
you have a view of Gibraltar, the two feas and the coaft of Africa. At length we arrived 
on the ground of the famous camp of Saint Roch. Deftroyed by peace, as other human 
eftabliftunents are by war, it prefented nothing but a heap of ruins. We crofted this 
ground diagonally to go ftraight to the Mediterranean, and follow the coaft to Fort 
Saint Barbe which forms the right of the lines: on prefenting the order of the com¬ 
mander, the great gate was opened to us which leads from the lines to the fortrefs: a 
petty officer befides was fent to watch rather than direct our motions. We noticed the 
traces of the works carried on during the fiege, the trenches and epaulement thrown up 
by General Alvarez, andwhich were fo much fpoken of in the Madrid Gazettes *; the 

tower 

* A witticifm published at Pali* on the fubjeft, and during the fiege of Gibraltar, inferted in the firll 
edition of M. Eourgoanue ,and omitted in his edition of 1803, the trail fiat or lias deemed pofhffive of too 
much pleafantry to fail 0/ being agreeable to the Jiiiglifli reader;, he has therefore given it in a note. 

Illultrious warriors of Saint Roch, 

Between us, this exceeds a joke. 

Mean you to tarry here for life, 

Or one day end the mortal (trife ? 

Whence can you not contrive to join 
Difpatch to valour fo divine J 
Your patience dill may lad no doubt. 

But ours is Fairly wearied out. 

Then heroes of the long blockade, 

Conclude at length your vain parade ; 

And let us hear of your defeat. 

Or that the enemy is beat, 
lnceflantly your batteries roar. 

As they would rend the world afuuder. 

While tranquilly the Englilh-fnore. 

Unheedful of your mighty thunder : 

Or if they anfwer you by chance, 

’Tis out of common complaifance. 


A kind 
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tower of the mile, fituated between the befiegers and the befieged, the only object which 
had efcaped their mutual ravage; and the place where the Englilh had made tome little 
gardens before the fortrefs, and beyond the limits fixed by the peace of Utrecht. 

After coafting the bay for Tome time, we took a direction towards the Mediterranean, 
to furvey nearer at hand, and in different points of view, the rock which for five years 
had been the objeft of fo many fpeculations ; but with a conductor fo ftrict as that with 
us we did not prefume to go beyond a fmall tower, fituated cloie to the Mediterranean, 
and near which the firft Englilh corps de garde is Rationed. On this fide, the fortrefs 
is thick befet with batteries, rnoftly in a very fteep doping direction. Here we faw the 
mouth of a mine which the Duke de Crillon had hollowed within the rock, and by 
■which he intended to revenge the fate of the floating batteries, when the peace obliged 
him to deli ft, and left the foundation of the fortrefs fecure. This was not the only 
point of the rock the Duke de Crillon threatened; on the Mediterranean fide, 
the declivity, though fo fteep as to be almoft perpendicular, does not continue fo to the 
fur face of the earth. Between the foot of the mountain and the fea, there is a kind of 
path which leads to Europa point. At the entrance of this path, a fecond opening in 
the rock had been made. 

Notwithftanding the farcafms thrown out againft both thefe attempts on Gibraltar, I 
have been affured by perfons who were prefent, that when General Elliott, after hoftili- 
ties had ceafed, walked with the Duke de Crillon round the place, he appeared furprifed 
at feeing the progrefs made in the firft of thefe mines, and faid to the French general, 
Jf he had known the ftate of them , he Jhould not have been fo eafy. Was this expreflion 
fincere on the part of the Englifh hero, or a fpecimen of French complaifance ? On this 
I fhall not undertake to decide. 

Rather do 1 prefer prefeniing my readers with a fuccinct but well authenticated ac¬ 
count of the grand enterprize which arrefted the attention of all Europe, and the cata- 
ftrophe which was fo unfortunate. 

The court, wearied with the ufelefs blockade of Gibraltar, a fource of ridicule to all 
Europe, and even to the befieged rhemfelves, thought ferioufly of taking the fortrefs 
by fome uncommon means, againft which neither its lleepiiefs, its formidable artillery, 
nor the fkil! of General Elliott, might afford any adequate reiiftance. It received pro- 
jeas from all quarters, fome of them hardy even to extravagance, others of fuch a 


A kind intention to a/Tuage 
Your wild yet not unfounded rage. 

Four yeartexperience fhould fuffice 
To make dill greater blockheads wife. 
Your laboured works grow old, and you, 
Heroic Sirs, are grown old too* 

; Tis time to quit thefe martial cares. 

And leave the bufmefs to your heirs. 

Who fome few previous races run, 

May end the fkge by you begun. 

Your trenches, batteries, and mines. 

Your mortars, and fire proof machines, 
Which your Gazettes with pride difplay. 
The coffee-ho ufe alone drfmay. 

In vain you block, in vain you batter, 
Thofe you would fbrve, grow daily tatter, 
Aud at the wortfc will only die 
Of corpulence and lethargy. 


whimfical 
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whimfical defcriptton, that they could not be mi (taken for ferious. Of this kind I re-* 
ceived fome myfelf. One, forwarded to the mini Iter, formally propofed tiie con (1 ruc¬ 
tion in front of the lines of St. Roch, of an enormous cavalier, rifing to a greater eleva¬ 
tion than Gibraltar itfelf, and by this means depriving it of its main defence. The author 
had calculated the number of cubic fathom, of earth which it would require, the number of 
hands necefTary, and the length of time which this prodigious work would demand ; and 
proved that his plan would be lels expenfive, and lels murtherous, than a prolongation 
of the fiege, in the manner it had been carried on. 

Another conceived the idea of filling bombs of fuch a horridly mephitic quality, as, 
upon their explofion, fliould either drive the befieged away from the fbrtrefs, or poifoa 
them on the i’pot. 

At length, the projeft of Dartjon was received, and fixed more ftrongly the attention 
of government. 

This project, conceived by this engineer at a diftance from Gibraltar, and the failure 
of which has not tended to annihilate the reputation he has acquired of a man of great 
genius, this projeft was brought to perfection, and modified by himfelf within fight even 
of the garrifon. But what a mumber of difficulties it had to encounter! French im¬ 
patience, national jealoufy, the bickerings of rivalry, the vexatious inquietude of com¬ 
manders, the pretenfions of felf-Iove, the thoughtlefs impetuofity of fome of its co-ad- 
jutors, the perfidious plots of others, and the prefumptuous want of forefight of aim oft 
all; conjointly all concurred to caufe the ill fuccefs of a project which one cannot refrain 
from admiring in fpite of its failure, where one has had an opportunity of ftudying it 
in detail. 

It was known, as I may fay, but by the exiftence of ten praams, which, on the 13th 
September 1782, by ralhly expofmg themfelves to the fire of their batteries, were re¬ 
duced to allies by the Englilh. Such fumniaries are very convenient for idienefs and 
malignity, but would form very defective elements for the hiftorian. Enlightened by 
memoirs of the day, he will rather fay, that, if this great undertaking failed of fuccefs, 
it was owing to the concurrence of circumftances, over which the genius of Dareon had 
no controul whatever. One of the principal of thefe was the precipitancy with which 
the project was executed before every thing was in readinefs, to fecure its fuccefs. It 
is well known, that thefe ten praams were formed in fuch a manner as to prefect to¬ 
wards the battery a broadfide covered over with a blind three feet in thicknefs, which 
was kept continually wet by a very ingenious piece of mechanifm. By this contrivance 
it was computed, that the red-hot balls would be extinguifhed immediately wherever 
they penetrated: but this fir ft contrivance was rendered incomplete by the unfkilfulnefa 
of the caulkers, which prevented the effect of the pumps, deftined to f'upply the water. 
It took effeft therefore, and that only in a partial degree, on board of one of them, the 
Talla piedra. But this was not all. Although they had only very carelefsly founded 
the ftations which they were to affume, they had yet pointed out the courfe to be taken 
in order to avoid running aground, and keep a fuitable diftance • another precaution 
which turned out ufelefs. Don Ventura Moreno , a brave feanian, but inadequate to the 
combination of a plan and carrying it into effefl:, confidering his honour called in qu eft ion 
by a letter which General Crillon had wrote to him in the evening of lhe 12th of Sep¬ 
tember, in which he ftated, if you delay the attack , you are not a man of honour, he ha'ftened 
the failing of the praams, and commanded them to take a different pofition to that laid 
down in the original plan. This change of potitions was the principal caufe of the fate 
of the day. 
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From this mftake only two of the praams could reach the diftanceof two hundred 
toifes, that which was previoully concerted; the Pqjlora , commanded by Moreno him- 
felf, and the Talla piedra, on board of which was the Prince of Naflau, and Dar^on. 
Thefe two, however, were expofed to the moft tremendous of ail the batteries, the 
royal baltion, whereas, according to the plan laid down, all the ten were to have 
grouped round the old mole, and receive only a fide fire from that battery. 

The only two praams which occupied this perilous pofition both caufed and experi¬ 
enced confiderable damage. The Talla piedra , in particular, received a mortal blow. 
In fpite of the blind, a red-hot ball penetrated to the dry part of the veffel. It was very 
flow in taking effect. The Talla piedra began her fire about ten o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, the ball ftruck her between three and five, but the ravage it caufed was not deemed 
irremediable before midnight. The San Juan , which was near it, fullered the fame 
fate. It appears to be evident, that the other ten received no injury. 

What however was ftill more afflicting, every thing was wanting at once : ftream 
anchors aftern of the praams to tow them away in cafe of accident; and boats for the 
reception of the wounded. The attack was to have been fupported by ten veffels, and 
more than fixty gun-boats and bombs. Neither bombs, nor boats, nor veffels, however, 
made their appearance. 

To conclude, in the pofition laid down, the praams would have been fupported by the 
fire of one hundred and eighty-fix pieces of cannon from the lines of St. Roch. This 
concert became impoffible. More than four hundred cannon were to play at once on 
the baftions of the North, Montagu, and Orange. With a fuperiority of nearly three 
hundred pieces. Daikon flattered him (elf he fhould be able to filence the artillery of 
the place. But what was hisconfternation when he faw that the befiegers had no more 
than from fixty to feventy cannon in play, which wereanfwered by the enemy from the 
mouths of two hundred and eighty pieces. 

The combined fquadron remained a quiet fpectator of this ftrange diforder. Gui- 
chen, who commanded our fleet, offered his affiftance to Moreno, who returned for 
anfwer, it was not wanted. 

Bad became worfe, and no remedy was at hand. Of the ten praams, eight were at 
too confiderable a diftance either to do much harm, or be liable toany great injury, the 
two others, to ufe the expreffion of Danjon, carried the gnawing worm in their fides. 
Moreno, defpairing of being able to fave any of them, gave orders to let thofe continue 
to burn which were already injured, and that all the reft lhould be fet on fire. I my- 
felf have feen this original order. Such was the clofe of this day, in which ten veffels 
were deftroyed, matter-pieces of human ingenuity, which coft 3,000,000 of livres 
building (£125,000), and the arming and fitting up of which with cannon, anchors, 
rigging, &c. coft, two millions and a half in addition (£104,000) *. 

Scarcely had this formidable attempt been defeated under the walls of Gibraltar be¬ 
fore it was re-victualled by Lord Howe, in fight of our armies and navies. His Lord- 

* In the firft moment of conflernation the meftimable Dar^on confeficd, that he alone was blitmeahle fer 
the fatal refult of the day- For a long time I was m pofleflion of the ftiort but energetic letter, which he 
wrote to the ambaffador MorumGrin^ on the fttores of Algebras* to the dying noife o£ artillery, and by the 
light of the burning praams. 

u I have burnt the temple of Ephcfus ; all is loft, and all owing to me. My only comfort under my 
misfortune is, that the glory of the two fovereigns remains unfullied. Accept the homage, 1 ' See. 

Neverthelefs when he recovered from his coufufion, Darqon, in avery learned memoir, endeavoured to 
qualify the conftflion which had efcaped him* and to prove that more than one accomplice were concerned 
in the failure, or rather that the blame was chargeable to circumihnees alone,, and thofe of the moft fatal and 
imperious nature. 
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fiiip boldly railing up the Mediterranean afterwards with thirty-fix fhips. From Buena 
Yijla he was perceived on his courfe from the one fca to the other; and general opinion 
pronounced him running on ruin. The fifty-two vefl'els which were in the bay weighed 
an hor and purfued him. But Howe laughed at our manoeuvres, as fortune had done 
at our projects; and, after wearying the combined fquadron in a cruife of a fortnight, 
repaired the flrait in as full fecuritv, as he had placed the fortrefs. 

So many crofies created vexation, but not difeouragement. The two French Princes 
alone and their brilliant fuite, who imagined that they had only come to the columns 
of Hercules to be prefent at the furrendcr of Gibraltar, deeming Juccefe no longer 
practicable, teftified an impatience to be gone, which was far from iatisfaclory to the 
court of Madrid, but which neverthelefs it granted. It was at the Efcurial, upon their 
return. The reception they found at this fecond interview, was fcarcelv fo affectionate 
as at their fil'd appearance. The eiithufiaftn which they had at fird excited had abated, 

which was to be expected. . 

The theatre of thefe events laid now before me, with how much uttered did 1 examine 
the different approaches, and the whole compafs of this famous rock. On the fide of 
the Mediterranean it is mod perpendicular, but is more Hoping toward the bay of Alg.:- 
ziras. It is on this fpecies of talus, that the art of fortification has difplayed means of de¬ 
fence fo prodigioufly numerous as can hardly be conceived. 

Nature, as if to render Gibraltar inacceffible on all fides, has placed between the foot 
of this fortrefs, to the wed, and on the fide of the bay of Algefiras, a deep marfh which 
leaves between it and the place, as far as the land gate only, the breadth of a narrow 
caufeway, commanded by an hundred pieces of cannon. A fmall dyke between the 
marfh and the bay runs by the lca-fide to confine the water, and terminates at the land 
gate; and the marfh is contained in the enclofure of the place by a paliflade, which be¬ 
gins at the foot of the mountain and terminates at the fea. 1 his paliffade was the fil'd 
victim at the fiege of Gibraltar. It was re-eftablifbed after the peace. The old mole is 
diflinClly feen from it; it is a kind of narrow bank or caufeway, with cannon planted 
on both fides, and entirely mafks the new mole, which is half a league behind it. 

After having an interview with three Englilh officers, feparated by this paliflade, and 
who prefied us in vain to infringe upon the order of the court of Madrid, but with - 
whom we could not refufc drinking a few glaffes of porter to the health of George Ill. 
and General Elliott, we trod back the road from the lines. Behold, laid I to rnyfelf, 
the rock which for five years engaged the attention of all nations. . It is almoft uielcis 
to the Englifli, but they imagining their honour concerned in keeping poffeffion of this 
fpot of land, in fpite of nature, which feems to have allotted it to the monarch who 
reigns over the peninfola of which it makes a part, facrifice millions to fortify, preferve, 
and defend it. On the other hand, vanity alone excites Spain to attempt its recovery ; 
and to this chimera, under a monarch fparing of the blood and treafure of his fubjeds, 
ilie facrificed, for four years together, moft enormous fums, the moft advantageous 
military plans, and even the glory of the kingdom, were that glory nghtly under- 
flood. 

Chap. X.— Malaga.—Return to Madrid by Ximera , Gaufm., Rondo, OJftina,^S c.- 

Departure from Madrid , and the caufe thereof,—Three roads from Madud to Valentia * 


THIS would be the proper place for me to conduCl my readers back to Madrid, 
through the kingdom of Grenada®, but I am obliged to confine myfelf to making them 
acquainted with Malaga. 
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In travelling thither from Cadiz, you traverfe a very fine country, where high 
mountains amf beautiful plains fucceed each other alternately, as far as Anfequera, a 
town agreeably fituated on the fummit of a very elevated mountain. Thence to Mala¬ 
ga there is a fuperb road, begun in 1783, and which winds for feven leagues between 
hills covered with vineyards. 

Malaga itfelf is delightfully fituated in a climate which is a ft ranger to rain, except¬ 
ing in the latter feafoiiof the year. On the north and eaftern fides, it is placed imme¬ 
diately at the foot of very high mountains, whole fummits at times are covered with 
fnow/ On the weft, -is a fertile plain watered by two finall rivers. The ridges of the 
mountains which command Malaga are well cultivated, and covered with almond trees, 
olives, oranges, lemons, figs, and efpecially with vines whore beneficial produce 
circulates at table, from one end of the world to the other. There are more than fix 
thoufand vine plots, (Lagans) Within the jurifdiaion of Malaga. The produce of 
common years is about 70,000 arobes of wine (2000 butts) more than half of which 

is exported. , . c ... 

It poffefles from eight and twenty to thirty different lpecies of grapes, among which 

the belt "are thofe called Ticrno, Mcfcatel , and Pedro Ximeties. This la ft name, tile 
01 4„; n of which it is difficult to determine, even upon the fpot, is given to one of the 
mo?l valuable Malaga wines, but belongs to no diflrift exclufively. 

There is another mode of ciaffing the Malaga grapes, by the different periods at 
which they ripen. The early grapes are gathered in June. Thefe it is that make the 
belt raifins, and a wine alfo which is nearly as thick as honey. Th & feafenable grapes, 
which are gathered in the beginning of September, yield a dry wine of a better qua¬ 
lity and ftrongsr; and laftly the late grapes , which produce the real Malaga wine. 
Amoiw thefe there are feme forts diftinguiflied by epicures, and which being lefs ufual 
are fold at a higher price than common wines; fuch is the wine called Lagrima de Ma¬ 
laga, which fis the molt excellent of thofe of the bell diftrifts; fuch alfo the Guindas 
wine which is no other than the common Malaga wine, in which the tender buds of 
the black-heart cherry have been fteeped, the fruit of which is in Spanifh called 

^ After the vine, the olive tree contributes molt to the riches of Malaga. There are 
five hundred olive preffes in the neighbourhood of that town; but owing to the fame 
caufes that exift in other provinces, the oil is not of a prime quality; it is, however, 
tolerable at Velez Malaga, and ftill better in the vicinity of the village of Chunan. 

Tew people, even in Spain itfelf, have knowledge of the fugar cane being cultivated 
round Velez Malaga, and efpecially at Torrox , two leagues beyond. It is true, a fear- 
city of wood has occafioned thefe fugar plantations, the ornaments of Moorifh induftry, 
to fall into decay, molt of the canes ferving only for fweettneats to children who fuck 
them. Among feme which ftill exift, thofe particularly of M. Thomas Quilty de Valois 
deferve to be mentioned, be keeps two fugar mills employed, the produce of which is 
little inferior to the fugar of the Antilles. lie has likewife eftablilhed a refinery which 
has yielded faraples of Rum equal to the beft from Jamaica. He makes ufe of fea 
cq-.j f or heating his coppers, which comes fometimes from England, at others from the 
coafts of Spain along the Mediterranean, where for fome time back a fufficiency of coal 
has been worked from the mines, to fatisfy the demands of the department of Car- 
chagena. There are mines even at a little diftance from Torrox, but the backwardnefs 
of the Spaniards in many inftances, not with {landing their improvement in feveral mat¬ 
ters, is here the caufe of their not being worked. , 
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The mountains which furround Malaga are inexhauffible treafiiries for the mincralo- 
gift* They contain jafper, alabafter, antimony, mercury, fulphur, lead, amianthus, 
Joadftones, &c. 

Malaga has no other building which is remarkable than its magnificent cathedral, 
which is incomplete from a want of hands, and money ; and a modern theatre, not 
deflitute of elegance. 

In the time of the Moors, this town and its neighbourhood were much better peo¬ 
pled than what they are at prefent. The city formerly contained more than 80,000 
inhabitants* In 1747 its population was 32,000, and in 1789 about 50,000. In the 
iveftern part of its territory there were more than fifty villages; at prefent there are no 
more than fix teen. Tbefe faffs prove better than, all the declamation of philofophy 
how highly injurious to Spain was the expulfion of the Moors. 

Policy has not been the only fcourge from which this country has fuffered. It has 
experienced fome earthquakes, and thirteen or fourteen times has it been fubjefk to 
peftilenee, the laft happened in 1750; and the torrent of La Guadalmedina^ which 
paffes through it, renders it liable during the rainy feafon to terrible inundations* It 
has three fuberbs, narrow, dirty, and ill paved ilreets, and rather bears the appearance 
of a large than a hand fome city; but its territory and its haven unite in making it 
a town of great importance. Its port is famous for its lpacioufnefs and convenient 
cies. It will contain four hundred merchant fliips, and ten fail of the line, Veflels 
may enter or leave it with any wind. Two moles form its mouth about three thou- 
land toifes diflant from' each other; but the fea recedes by degrees from this coaft:; 
and as the Guadalmedina throws up a great quantity of fand Malaga may eventually 
be deprived of its port* 

In the interim this town carries on a mod extenfive trade* The two nations which 
reap the greatefl advantage from it, are firfl the French, and next the Englifh, In 
1791 there entered this port 321 French, 342 Genoefe, and 62 Englifh fliips, &c. 
Neverthelefs there are more veffels of this latter nation frequent the port than of any 
other. In 1789, the proportion was nearly a hundred Englifli to eight or ten French 
merchantmen. The Spaniards themfdves refort thither in greater number than for¬ 
merly- Two only reported there in 1785, In 1793 there were thirty three. 

Smuggling has ftrangely encreafed within a few years upon the coaft of Grenada* 
Hence fevere laws which are attempted in vain to be enforced ; hence frequent affafli- 
nations which take place with impunity. 

A road along the fea fhore leads from Malaga to Velez Malaga, a pretty little town 
a quarter of a league from the Mediteranean, and birth place of the famous mlnifter 
Galvez* In order to promote induftry in this diftrict, he eftablilhed a manufactory of 
cards at Macharaviaya, a village in the neighbourhood of Velez, which fupplies the 
whole demand of the colonies of Spain. 

But let us return to San Roch, in order to refume the highway to Madrid. By a 
little deviation from the direft road you pafs through Ximena, a town fituated on the 
declivity of a fteep rock* About twenty years ago, the minifter Galvez eftablifhed 
there a foundry for iron cannon, and ball, deftined exclufively for the confumption of 
Spanifh America, 

Three leagues beyond Ximena you come to G an fin, a handfome town in the middle 
of very high mountains, whence the rock of Gibraltar may be diflinftly feen. At the 
foot of it is a deep valley, watered by numerous rivulets in every direction, A great 
encldfure, belonging to the Francifcans, contributes efpecially to embellifli the feene* 

For 
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For the pofle/fions of the monks are every where well fituated and well cultivated; and 
- ferve to enliven the adjacent country. 

Beyond Gaufm, the road for two or three leagues lies over the fide of the mountains, 
which are covered with vines from their fum mils to the bottom of the valleys. The coun¬ 
try afterwards becomes more rugged; and the road as far as Ronda, lies acrofs enormous 
mountains, in the windings of which waves the molt horrid road imaginable, broni 
time to time you meet with wretched villages hung, as it were, upon the fides of naked 
rocks. Their fituation, their names of Gicatazin, Benali Atajatc, fufficienily indi¬ 
cate, that built by the Moors in the bofom of the molt inacceflible mountains, 
they ferved formerly as afylums from the attacks of the Chriltians. At prefent they 
are the haunts of thieves and fmugglers. 

The road after pafling Atajate afcends again and continues to the fummit of the 
high mountains, whence the rock of Gibraltar, is for the lad time vifible. 

We foon afterwards difcover Ronda , a town furrounded by a double enclofure of 
rocks, between which runs a fmall river, and forms a natural fortification where not 
of utility it is extremely inconvenient. This inconvenience, however, has lately been 
remedied by the conftruclion of a ft one bridge for the inhabitants, of a molt tremen¬ 
dous elevation. 

To the North Eaft, the environs of Ronda produce fruits of every defcriptlon, a 
circumfiance not often met with in Spain; for whether the gardeners want lkill, or 
the nature of the foil be unadapted to their growth, the country of oranges, figs, and 
olives, is not that of the exquifite fruits which conflitute the infill: ornamental and de¬ 
licious part of our autumnal deferts. What would incline one to fufpeft the blame to 
lie with art, is the circumftance of the King’s table being covered with excellent fruits 
of this kind from the gardens of Aranjuez and Saint lldefonfo, under the care of in* 
telligent gardeners. 

Paxarete, famous for its wine, is four or five leagues from Ronda, and belongs to 
M. Giron, one of the principal inhabitants of Ronda, an officer of diftin&ion, known 
in the lalt war by the title of the Marquis de las AmariUas. 

Grazafema, fituated, like Ronda, in the bofom of rocks, is only three leagues from 
the latter town. The inhabitants having abundance of water, and but few refources, 
employ themfelves on one of the principal manufacturers of Spanilh cloths, for the 
confumption of the common people. 

On leaving Ronda, palling through Cannete , a large unhandfome town, the coun¬ 
try is uneven, and of melancholy afpefl, not with Handing its vail fields and planta¬ 
tions of olive trees; and after travelling five leagues you arrive at OJfuna ; the capital 
of the duchy of that name. The city is confiderable, but nothing in it announces 
affluence, although many of the nobility refide there. It contains an Alameda , or 
public walk, decorated with a fountain; and the traveller, if fo difpofed, may amufe 
himfelf at the expence of a pompous infcription intended to commemorate a very 
wretched performance. 

From Olfima to Ecija is but fix leagues, acrofs a flat country in the bell Hate of cul¬ 
tivation of any in Andalufia. 

From Ecija to Madrid is feventy-five leagues, over a country which I have already 
defcribed. I have now no more left me than to conduit my readers back to the French 
frontier by the road which I took in 1793, in confequence of an event which made the 
firfl month of that year a remarkable epoch. 

The court of Spain had long forefeen the florins gathering over the head of the un¬ 
fortunate Louis XVI.; and principally with a view to its difperlion, and either giving 
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credit, or pretending to credit, the affurances of that prince, it received me in the month 
of May 1792 as his imnifter plenipotentiary* I fhall obferve on this occafion, that the 
Spanish monarch and his court did not act: up to their profeffions with refpecl to me* 
They appeared to acknowledge my charafter in a free and fpontaneous manner; while 
from the reception I experienced for the fpace of four months, it was eafy to perceive 
how repugnant to their feelings this acknowledgment was. In this ambiguous fituation 
wasl placed when I was furprifed at St* Ildefonfo by the news of the event of the 10th 
of Aug-uft, on tile eve of the fefhVal of St, Louis, the Queen’s gala day, I did not, 
however, refrain from artending at court- It was a courageous flep on my part; the 
iall 1 attempted* After that day I conceived it my duty to keep away, as after the 
downfall of the King I was no longer regarded as his representative. This clrcurhftance, 
however, did not prevent my holding communication with the Count d’Aranda, and 
hisfucceflfor the Duke de la Alcadia, as frequently as the interefts of my country made 
it expedient. 

In the mean time Spain, notwithlanding the pacific difpofition which (lie pretended, 
and authorized me to give affurance of to the new French government, was making 
preparations of an hoftile appearance, I watched its motions narrowly, and required 
an explanation. More than once did the Spanifli minifter take um*-rage at a foreign 
government intermeddling in its interior admioiftration. However as peace was at that 
time deiirable, and hoping above all things to fave Louis XVI,, it was on the eve of en¬ 
gaging to remain neutral by a formal ad. This a£t was even drawn up in my prefence, 
and fent to Paris, whence it was returned to Madrid with fome trifling alterations, 
Spain looked upon them as of fufficient weight to require frefh explanations. 

In the interim the trial of the King was carrying on, Charles IV. ufed the mo ft af¬ 
fecting but a tardy interceflion in favour of his relation* The death of Louis was de¬ 
cided upon. He loll his head. My negociation was at an end. In vain did I attempt 
to renew it. The prime minifler, who was then with the court at Aranjuez, gave me 
to underfland that for the inffant any interview with me would be ill-timed, I infilled 
flaring that I could have no bufinefs any longer in Spain, if I ceafecl to poflefs the faci¬ 
lity of difeuffing affairs relative to my country, and demanded my paflport. It was fent 
to me; and I left Madrid the 23d February 1793, As I was then unacquainted with 
Catalonia, which at the eve of the war with which we were threatened muff neceffarily 
be the theatre of the military preparations of Spain, I refolved on taking the route of 
Valencia and Barcelona, re-entering France by the way of Perpignan. 

The firft day I reached Aranjuez, where the court was at the time. I faw for an in- 
flam fome friends which I yet preferved among the Spaniards, and who lamented with 
me the difaflrous rupture of which my departure was the fignal, foreboding with me at 
the fame time that it would not be of long duration, 1 continued my journey, and flept 
at Ocana. 

I entered Xja Mancha, the weftern part of which I was about to travel through, in 
order to gain the kingdom of Valencia. I had already made this journey in 178], in 
the finefl feafonof the year, at a period when my mind, the political horizon, and every 
around me partook more of ferenity* 

There are three roads from Aranjuez to Valencia; one, which is the poll road paffes 
by Tarangon , Requlna^ &c* This is that I travelled over in 1783. 

Another, which I made choice of on my return, goes through San Felipe, Almanza, 
and Albaceti. 

The third-is the beautiful new road which carries you very cornmodioufiy from Ma¬ 
drid to Valencia. 

I fhall 
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I fliall travel rapidly over thefe three roads. If you take the poll road, you pafs along 
La Callsde la Reyna for the fpace of half a league, then turn to the left, and bid adieu 
to fbade and verdure. 

During the firft feven leagues you'frequently approach the Tagus, no longer now the 
Tagus of Aranjuez, nor even of Toledo : you at length arrive at Fuenteduennas, a large 
village, in every part of which poverty and idlcnefsare but too coni'picuous. 

A little beyond ' Tarancon , a large town, three leagues farther on, you difeover the 
caftle of Ucles, which after having been a fortrefs, no doubt built to prevent the incur- 
fions of the Moors, as its form fufficiently indicates, is become the peaceful abode of a 
religious fociety. 

I pafs rapidly over Say/ices, Vlllar del Sax, and Olivarez , the fituation of which, in the 
centre of a chain of hills, is highly picturefque. 

Bonache , three leagues farther on ; thence to the borough of Campillo, the diftance 
is five leagues, by a road full of Hones, and a country which prefents on every fidefteri- 
lity and depopulation. From Campillo to Villargorda you travel over the futftmit of 
mountains, by paths where two men would be unable to go abreaft without danger of 
tumbling over into deep vallies. After having thus (tumbled for feme hours over rocky • 
ground, acrofs a wild and uncultivated country, you defeend for the fpace of a league 
by a very winding road, and difeover the Rio Cabriel, ferpentining in a narrow valley 
covered with verdure, which it leaves, after having puffed under a bandfoine bridge of 
one arch, called Elpuente de Pajazo, Near this bridge-is a vail cavern, formed by na¬ 
ture, the retreat of fmugglers and robbers which infeft this unfortunate country. 

After climbing again a fteep hill, yon reach the poll houfe of Villargorda. 

The mountains you have thus travelled over are called Las Contreras, the dread of 
travellers. The four fucceeding leagues conduct you to Requena, acrofs a plain,which 
affords the firft fpecimen of Valencia. The neighbouring ftream, from which cuts are 
made to irrigate the plain, concur with the excellence of the foil, and the mildnefs of the 
climate, to make them fruitful in corn, vines, flax, paftures, and above all mulberry 
trees. 

Beyond Requena is another chain of mountains, called Las Cubrillas, This road 
likewife is very rugged, but not of long duration, and at the end of three leagues you 
reach a Venta, which (lands entirely by itfelf, called La Venta del Relator. 

As loon as you have palled through Requena you enter the kingdom of Valencia, and 
are able to diilinguilh this from the induftry and activity of its inhabitants, who make 
every advantage of the flender portion of foii they find on the [rack of their rocks. 

But the environs of Cheva in particular realize the captivating pictures one takes a 
pleafure in fketching of this country. It affords an inexpreffible delight after crofting 
ihedry and barren plains of Caftile, where trees are fo uncommon, the grafs without 
verdure, and the lands without inclofures, to find one's fclf between live hedges, formed 
by aloe trees, and ferving as fences to orchards, paftures, and plantations or olives and 
mulberries. 

This IfSvely feene is continued for half a league beyond Cheva. The land afterwards 
is of a poorer nature. Soon however the delightful eye furveys Valencia and the Me¬ 
diterranean. On arriving at Quartos, about a league from Valencia, you meet with- 
nothing but a continuation of orchards, gardens, and little country-houles, the fimpli- 
city of which affords a charming contrail to Lhe luxury of nature. Half a lengue far¬ 
ther you pafs through a fecond village, which ftretches to the fuburbs of Valencia. 

The road which 1 took on my return in 1783 is longer by feven leagues than the 
firft. It is not the poll road, but yet it may be travelled over either in caches de calk- 
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r/is, or much more (economically in little cabriolets, called Cakzht, much in vogue in 
this country, as well in the neighbourhood of Valencia as in the town itfelf. 

On this fecond road you travel for fix leagues over the richeft country imaginable, 
by one of the bell roads in Spain. Plots of mulberry trees intermixed with fields of 
rice continue all the way to San-Felipe. This town, formerly called Xaliva, is built on 
the Hoping fide of a mountain, prote&ed by two caflles above it, and forms a kind of 
amphitheatre, thus explaining the long refiftance it was able to make to Philip V., and for 
which it was pnnifhed by lofing its name and its privileges. It has a church of hand- 
fome appearance, and feveral fountains which would nor difgrace the largell towns. 

On leaving San-Felipe, for three leagues the road lays between uncultivated and un¬ 
peopled hills, when you arrive at the Vent a del Puerto ; you are then upon the confines 
ot the kingdom of Murcia, fo much extolled for its fertility and excellent cultivation. 
This praife, however, is well merited only in the plain wherein its capital is fituated, 
upon the banks of the Sigura, known by the name of La Vega de Murcia. 

From La Venta del Puerto the view is confined on all tides to barren mountains, 
c roiled by the road to Almanza. You dif cover this town at the extremity of avail 
plain, famous for the victory which infttred the throne to Philip V. This plain is well 
cultivated, and its fertility feetns to increafe as you approach Almanza. There is a tra¬ 
ditional Almanza, that the years immediately fucceeding the battle, which has received, 
its name from that place, were extremely productive j fad compenlation for the deftruc- 
tion that victory occafioned to the human fpecies ! About the diftance of a cannon iliot 
nn this fide Almanza is a focle, which bears upon its four Tides Latin and Spanilh in- 
fcriptions, relative to the victory gained by Marthal Berwick. Above the focle rifes a 
little pyramid, upon which was formerly an armed lion. The people of Valencia irritated 
by this image, which feemed to threaten them, beat down the lion with Hones, when 
the fmall ftatue the pyramid now bears was fubftituted in its Head. To eternife a victory 
like that of Almanza, one would look for a more magnificent monument. 

1 he induftry of Almanza is confined to the weavers, who indeed are numerous : the 
hemp grown in the neighbourhood is not near fufficient for their employment. To the 
north of the village are the ruins of an old inhabited caftle, and to the well, at about a 
quarter of a league from Almanza, is a mountain in lhapeof a trapezium, the outlines 
of which are fo fymmetrieal, that at a diftance the traveller is inclined to take it for an 
enormous intrenchment. 

On leaving Almanza before the great road was finiffied, the traveller had to crofs a 
flony country, wild, and covered with heath; another no very pleafing fpecimen of the 
kingdom of Murcia. You next perceive Chinchilla on the left, a town on a barren emi¬ 
nence, but which commands the fpacious and fertile plains of La Mancha. One is then 
but a few leagues from Hellin , a place remarkable for being the native jfiace of Macanaz 
and Count Florida Blanca, who was exiled thither after his difgrace. 

You then are near Albacete , the country about which is improved by irrigation. 
1 his large town laying between Valencia and Alicant, is a place of rendezvous for a great 
number of merchants. Its induftry is exercifed on iron and Heel brought thither from 
Alicant, but in a fomewhat rude manner. Still its manufactures are fufficient to banilh 
idlcnefs and poverty from the city. 

From Albacete the road pafies through three extenfive villages of La Mancha, La Gi- 
neta, La Roa, and Minaila; and you travel nine leagues acrofs a vaft plain which is not 
well cultivated, producing only a little corn and fome faftron. 

Next fucceeds El Provenzio, rather a confiderable town ; the cultivation of faffron 
is the principal employment of its inhabitants. 

5 Beyond 
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Beyond you pafs over well cultivated lands and through two villages* Pedronera, in 
which there Is a manufactory of faitpetre, and La Mcfa> pleafantly fituated, Hence 
the eye J'urveys the immenfe plains formerly the theatre of the exploits of Don Quixote. 
Shortly after yon find yourfelf within a league of El Tobofo, the birth place of DuU 
cmea; and difcover the fteeple of El Tobofo, the little wood in which Don Quixote 
waited for the tender interview procured him by his faithful fquire, and the houfe in 
which Dukinea received his amorous meflage. 

At length you pafs through Quintanar^ and arrive at Corral* a large village* within 
nine leagues of Aranjuez. 

In 1783 the new road proceeded no further* In 1793 I found it advanced to the 
confines of the kingdom of Valencia, and with the exception of about twelve leagues 
the road from Madrid to Valencia was one of the fined: in Europe. The new road takes 
a different direction in many points from the old one. It leaves San Felipe a league to 
the left. It does not crofs the vad plain of Almanza, nor near the pillar which com¬ 
memorates the battle. When you have attained the fummit of the plain,.you keep for 
fome time along the fkirts of it, and afterwards defcend into the kingdom of Valencia, 
which announces itfeif by its temperature and flourifhmg date of cultivation. When I 
entered this kingdom in my lad journey, ( the 27th February,) already were the almond 
trees in bloom, fpring /hewed itfeif in myriads of opening flowers; our road ran be¬ 
tween plantations of olive trees and carobas, favoured by the fliade of which the earth 
already gave fymptoms of its fertility. This early, cheerful robe of nature appeared the 
more linking, from our having previoufly travelled over La Mancha, dill in many parts 
covered with fnow. 

We noticed, however, very few dwellings by the way. A Tenia ^ fituated midway on 
the Hope of a hill, commands a view over a fertile valley. Thence to the Venta del Rey , 
a large new inn, is four leagues ; at this place we were agreeably furprifed at finding de¬ 
cent furniture, and a chimney place. 

Everywhere throughout this difirifl: the eye is cheered with the appearance of com¬ 
fort. The new road is conftmdted with the niced attention, nay even with magni¬ 
ficence. 

At intervals you meet with handfome new built houfes, fine bridges over even the 
final!eft rivulets, fuperb raffed caufeways cafed with mafonry, numerous parapets for 
the fafety of travellers, the road at times artfully winding round the fides of hills, and 
ftones to didinguifli the didance at every league. The fifty-fifth is at the entrance of a 
long village, at the end of which is built the Venta del Rey . Before you reach it you 
pafs through Lanera, another village, confiding of a group of houfes mofily new built, 
along the fide of the road. High roads, particularly in fine countries, are like rivers and 
dreams; they invite population. 

Chap. XI*— My arrival at Valencia , infur re ion aganifi the French.—Dcferiptm of this 
city and its neighbourhood.—Rice grounds* — Barillas .— Oils,—Export aloes , 

WE arrived rather late at Valencia on the evening of the feventh day. The fixty- 
third column is oppofite thefird houfes of the fubtirbs, where we deemed it expedient 
to pafs the night; a meafure of prudence recommended rather by the terror of the 
muleteer than any apprehenfion of our own, Valencia at that period was the theatre of 
a mod violent infurreQion, excited by royal and religious faoaticifm againd the French 
nation. Every thing that related to France, whether by name or origin, was expofed 
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to the fury of the populace. In order to reprefs this tumult* Don Viftom Navia, 
who was governor in ihe kingdom of Valencia, had occafion for all his vigilance* and 
the whole of the trifling armed force left in his capital. On the night of our arrival the 
town was illuminated* and numerous patroles prevented diforder, The innocent and 
peaceable objects of this blind hatred, flint up within their afylums, were apprehenfive of 
their being violated at every inflant. Acquainted with feme perform thus fituated at 
Valencia, I facrificed to their fecurity the pleafure I fhould have had in feeing them * for 
which caution they were thankful 

For our part, keeping ourfelves ftill and clofe (hut up within our apartment, we en¬ 
joined filence £o fuch of our people as might betray us by their fpeech, and particularly 
to our children, who might by their cries have pointed out to paflhrs by the refidence 
of a little French colony. Happily we maintained the molt fecure concealment, and be¬ 
fore the appearance of aurora we quitted this dangerous place* The tumult, which had 
mo/e than once been at its height, fortunately palled over without any of our country- 
men loflng their lives ; however many of their houfes were broke open, and feme ware- 
houles were plundered $ the Valencians thus gratifying the lecret malice which had 
long before been excited by the profperity of the commerce and indufiry of the French; 
a malice more prevalent among the people of Valencia than the other cities of Spain, 
from the manufacturers of that city confideriiig us as active and formidable rivals. 

I (hall not make my readers hafte with fo much fpeed through the kingdom of Va¬ 
lencia, nor quit its capiud fo abruptly as I was obliged to do in 1793. This country, 
one of the fineft in Spain, perhaps the moil agreeable of any in Europe, deferves a more 
ample detail. 

Its capital, if not exaftly a handfome city, is yet a very pleafant place to inhabit, par¬ 
ticularly fince a vigilant police has been eltablilhed in it, occupied as well in adding to 
its embeliifhment as its fafety. Although its ftreets be unpaved, they are very clean. 
The filth from which they are frequently cleanfed ferves to manure the vafl orchard 
which furronods it on every fide. Idlenefs and wretchednefs are baniflied from this 
city, every perfon being employed. In 1783 nearly four thoufand looms were in ufe 
for making filks of different breadths, and occupied more than twenty thoufand of its 
inhabitants, without reckoning the workmen in wood and in iron employed upon the 
conflrucHon and repair of fo much machinery, thofe who feparate or fpin the filk, or 
thofe who dye Jr* 

This profperity Jias kept increafing fince 17^3, and I am allured that of late years Va¬ 
lencia kept eight thoufand looms at work of every defeription. The government neg¬ 
lects no encouragement of this particular branch of induftry which it can afford. 
During the war with France it exhibited feveral inftances of this* The war rendered 
a refort to the quintas neceflary upon two feveral occafions, but the court exempted all 
young men employed any way in filk manufactures \ and this exception comprehended 
more than three thoufand perfons in the city of Valencia alone. 

The manufacture of filk is not the only employment of the inhabitants of Valencia, 
they furnifli a cenfiderabie quantity of hemp to the King’s arfenals. 

Their wines and brandies are alfo exported in great quantities to England, the 
ifland of Guernfey, Holland and to the North by way of Dunkirk, where thegreateft 
part of the brandies of Valencia were mixed. Within a few years pad they have found 
a new market in Spanifh America; and they even afcerxl the Loire as far as Orleans. 
For our merchants willingly mix thefe brandies with ours, which are of a fuperior qua¬ 
lity ; and their wines with French wines, in order to give colour. 
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Rice is another fource of riches for Valencia, but the culture of it leffens the falubrity 
of this happy climate; however, they poflefs a method of flickering t hem felves from the 
malignant influence of the rice grounds. 1 have known of fome who not going out to 
their work before the fun was rifen to fome height above the horizon, returning to their 
clofe fiiut homes in the evening, and refraining almoft entirely from the ufe of water, 
lived with impunity in midfl of their fields of rice; but the greater part pay for their vi¬ 
cinity to them by intermittent fevers. Notvvith(landing this they are not the lefs attached 
to this branch of hufbandry on account of its favouring their idlenefs, being at the fame 
time productive* Rice is lown about the feftival of St* John, and is gatheied towaids the 
clofe of September. The crops feldom fail, and is fecure of a market. Is it wonderful 
that fuch a fpecies of culture thou!d have its partifans ? It has fo many that government 
has been obliged to frame very ftrift laws to prevent the increafe of rice-grounds. They 
are met with in abundance along the coaft, and particularly fouth of Valencia from Gandhi 
to Catarrajo. In this part the predilection of the people for this culture is a mania which 
nothing can reltrain* The adniiniftration divides the eftates into different partitions or 
cotos, and defignates fuch as within a limited fpace of time are allowed to be fown with 
rice j but the bounds fpecified are almoft always exceeded. In vain does the captain- 
general repair to the fpot, to watch over their adherence to the reftriftions, his autho¬ 
rity is frequently comproinifed, and his fafety occafionally; fo that the law is often¬ 
times eluded and with impunity. In confequence, of late years the crops of rice have 
been prodigious. They ferve for the confumption of all Spain, if the fouth of Andalufia 
be excepted, where a preference is paid to the rice of Carolina. . 

Its numerous markets have greatly tended to encreafe the price of rice at Valencia. 
The meafure fold in 1785 at from 6 to 7 piaftres has rifen to 10 and 12; and the 
farmers of the country affirm, that Valencia receives not lefs than from 30 to 32 mil¬ 
lions of rials (upwards of 350,000/.) for rice alone. There are two modes of culti¬ 
vating this grain, it may either be planted or fown. The crop of that which is planted 
greatly furpafles that of what is fown, but requires an extra care, on which account it is 
almoft every where fown. The ground is previoufly tilled but remains level, without 
any appearance of a furrow, and is inundated to the depth of fomewhat more than a 
foot. "Rice, at leaf! that which is cultivated in the kingdom of Valencia, has the Angu¬ 
larity, poffibly peculiar to itfelf, of being conftantly in the water even to the time of ga¬ 
thering inclufive. The rice-ground never has the water drained from it, except when 
it is weeded. When ripe the hufbandmen proceed m the water up to their knees, fol¬ 
lowed by carts on which the {heaves of rice are laid; it is afterwards threfhed in the 
fame manner as other grain j that is to fay, as in the kingdom of Valencia, fo through¬ 
out almoft all Spain, it is trodden out of the ftraw by horfes and mules*. After this 
operation the rice remains in its hulk or balk . It is .feparated from this by paffing 
through mills perfectly refembling flour mills excepting that the mill-ftone is coated 
with cork. Rice however is fold indifferently before or after this laft operation 

Barilla is a production peculiar to the kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia. It is an 
effential ingredient in plate glafs. The annual quantity gathered may amount to one 
hundred and fifty thoufand hundred weight, which is divided between France, England, 
Genoa, and Venice. 

• Rice grounds have to the prefent time continued to encreafe. A law fuit took place between their 
pauirans, and the advocates for mulberry plantation, which was determined in favour of the former s the 
latter In confequence haveabufed their triumph to the Injury of the health me is of the air* ant¬ 

ing, the rice grounds do not yet extend beyond Jii&j the reft of Valencia is free from this fcouigc. 
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Petffjh.in Spatiifli called Sofa, is a fpecies of barilla employed in the foap manufac- 
tones of I 1 ranee and England, 1 he kingdom of Valencia produces about twenty-five 
thoufand quintals a year. J 

The Aguaa-ul, is a third fort of barilla. About four thoufand quintals of this are 
annually produced, mofi of which is fent to Mar lei lies. 

Laflly, Solicor, a fourth kind, is produced without cultivation, and is employed in 
the glafs manufactories of France, England, and Italy. J 

. y hen the P lant of ^efe four forts of barilla is well matured, it is left a day or two 
in heaps to dry; afterwards it is put into a hole without much prefiure, three or four 
feet deep, then fet on fire and turned over or fiirred up with long poles: and in pro¬ 
portion as the firft plants are confumed, others are thrown in. "When they ire all 
lufliciently burned, the hole is covered, and the barilla left to cool. It is too often 
adulterated by mixing with it baflard herbs produced in the fame foil. The cinders 
that remain after this burning form lumps, which are the barilla in pieces as it is 
exported, 1 

Oil is one of the mod abundant productions of the kingdom of Valencia, but is not 
allowed to be exported except when the price is very low." It is reputed to have a dif- 
agrcable tafte and fmell, and generally fpeaking deferves the reproach. Its iniperfec- 
non is attributed to different caufes; iff, to the cultora of decoding the olive trees of 
their fruit by bruifing, inftead of gathering it with caution ; 2dly, to keeping the ftone 
too long in the fruit; and 3 dly, to the fcarcity of oil mills, which occafions°the olives 
to be left feveral months in heaps, in which they ferment and rot before the mice is ex- 
prefTetL J 

This third caufe appeared to me to be the chief and the-moft aftive. It is one of 
the principal inconveniences attendant on fignorial rights which continue yet oppreffive 
to a great part of Spain. In the kingdom of Valencia in particular there are few 
noblemen without exclufive ovens, and mills, both for grain and for olives. Now 
this fecond fpecies of mills are not fufficiently numerous by much, for the ufe of the 
proprietors of olive-grounds, who yet are hot allowed to build any for themfeives. 
J he Valen cians will confequently continue to have bad oils as long as they remain fub- 
jea to this abominable flavery. Not withftanding this difadvantage, with nice attention 
and care, fome of its cultivators manage to produce oil, which even connoiffeurs efteem 
but tittle inferior to thofe of Provence 

1 he mduftry of the people of Valencia derives advantage from all the produSions 
o their foil. The province contains a kind of earth of which they make Wires, or 
tiles of coloured delph, called Azulejos, and which are manufactured at Valencia 
r u” e k 1 iie y are luet * to pave apartments or cover ceilings; the moft'complicated 
fubjeds are painted upon them; fuch, for in fiance, as a mafked ball, or a bull-fight, 

Efpart, although one of the vilejl productions of the kingdom of Valencia, is of 
great ule to the inhabitants; of this they make mats and cordage. Formerly great 
quantities of it were fent to the ports of France and the Mediterranean. This expor¬ 
tation was prohibited in 1783. The meafure excited disapprobation, and was much mur- 
murred at. It was pretended that all rhe efpart produced could not be confumed in the 
country, Ihe court of Spain therefore permitted certain individuals to export confi* 
eiable quantities; and the ports of Toulon and Marfeilles, where it is of great ufe in 
the dockyards and a r fen a Is, have reaped advantage from the permifiion. 


A* Ekhe! °/£ ‘Vu te - y a i ;" , P r, 7 ed * ffprciatty In the neighbourhood of Meant. 

At hlcbes, toi example, and on the hills in the neighbourhood of this little town, a pure oil is made as 
tkar as water; and inferior m no refpeft whatever to the lineft Provence oils, P 
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The Valencians make ufe even of the aloe, a parafite plant feemingly deftined only to 
decorate and enclofe landed pofleflior.s. They draw from its long and thick leaves, a 
kind of threads of which they make reins, 

Befides thefe they export wool of a fecond quality, the "produce of their meep. 
It is in the neigbourhood of Gandia in particular that the flocks are fed from which it 
is fhorn, and from the port of this city it is ihipped for Marfeilles, with numerous 
cargos of dry fruity anifeed, and cochineal, the produce of the country. 

To conclude, in their abundant crops of oranges, lemons, grapes, and figs, but 
particularly in their wines and brandies, they poffefs an iinmenfe fund of articles for 
exportation. 

Industry in Valencia, as well as in the provinces of the crown of Caftile, is not bur* 
thened with the fcourge of royal impositions. All thofe taxes which pafs under the 
denomination of provincial rents are there unknown. For them the Equivaknte isfub- 
ftituted, which is a direct tax on all poffeffions of every defcription. They are valued 
in every diftrift with a tolerable precifion by the office for taxes, (La Qmtadaria de mo* 
pios, y arbitrios;) and this tax, which is moderate, is collected by a perfon appointed by 
the alcalde. On the other hand, the fignonal rights, and the feudal claims to which 
they arc iiibje£t, which are taken in kind from the produce of every crop, and which 
amount to a feventh, a fixth, and in fome places a fourth part, ar6 a tax upon them 
grievous indeed* 

Chap. XII*— Buildings of Valencia* — Canals . — Irrigation. — Its new port,—Silks. — Pro * 

grefs of its manufactories * 

But let us enter the city of Valencia, and examine the objects it enclofes worthy of 
remark. 

Its exchange is a large building where the merchants and manufadturers aflemble, 
and where the principal ohjeft of their difeourfe and dealings is that mod valuable pro¬ 
duction of their country, filk. 

Arts and literature are rarely much cultivated in manufacturing or commercial 
towns. However at Valencia there is a public library belonging to the archbifhop, 
which even contains a coltedtion of fiatues and antique bulls. 

The lalt archbifnop of Valencia was a man of auftere manners, which rendered him 
adverfe to profane enjoyments. His fcruples have leffened the value 0I this collection, 
by occafioning the mutilation of fome of the ftatues of which it is compofed, The play- 
houfe at Saragofia was ftruck with lightning, he thereupon obtained an order for that of 
Valencia to be clofed, andlioufes to be built on its fcite. 

Since his death, the friends of the drama are preparing a new theatre under the dl- 
redtion of Fontana; a fkilful architect invited fome years ago to Madrid to decorate 
the pakce *. 

El Real, the refidence of the captain-general, is more remarkable for its charming 
fituation than for its form. It is an ancient and vaft edifice, placed in a rnoft confpieuous 
quarter. Between the walls of the town and the fuburbs, on this fide, is a long efpla- 
nade, in which five bridges over the Guadalaviar terminate. Were this river full, it 
would be difficult to imagine a more delightful profpect; but it arrives at Valencia ex¬ 
hausted by the abundant tributes it has afforded in its courfe : for this is the river 

* The building is complcated, but Valencia is ft ill without plays. 
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which fupplies the chief means for the irrigation of this fertile country. Thefe irriga¬ 
tions are made under regulations which cannot be too much admired. Different cuts 
from this river conduct its water into numerous canals for the purpofe of watering the 
land, ( azequias ,) and diffufe its benefits over every eftate. Each proprietor knows the 
hour and day allotted for his receiving this falutary vifit. He then opens his fluices and 
introduces the water into the fmall canals which furround his territory, and which he is 
nioft exprefsly obliged to cleanfe twice in a year. There are four azequias run from 
the Guadalaviar at different elevations. The chief is that which begins at Geftalgar 
(called Moncada ) a borough four leagues from Valencia, where an office for the ma¬ 
nagement of this azequia is kept; for in this kingdom irrigation forms an effential ar¬ 
ticle of the general police; and, in the capital, there is a tribunal cxclufively charged 
with looking to the execution of the laws which relate to it, and of punifbing delin¬ 
quents. Its fittings are held in the vellibule of the cathedral; and, not with (landing 
the almofl ruflic Simplicity of its members, who are wholly farmers, it knows full well 
how to make itfelf refpedled. 

This general and periodical watering has undoubtedly great advantages. It maintains 
verdure and fertility. It multiplies productions to fuch a degree as to maintain the 
earth conflantly covered with fruits. The leaves of the mulberry-trees are three times 
gathered ; the meadows of trefoil and luzerne are mown eight, nay ten times a year ; 
and the earth, not fatisfied with bearing forefts of olive and mulberry-trees, produces 
beneath their fliade, ftrawberries, grain, and vegetables. But this watering has alio a 
great inconvenience. This artificial fertility docs not beftow on the plants that tubftance 
which they receive from nature alone; for which reafon aliment in this country is 
much lefs nourifliing than in Caftile. This abundance of water, which changes the 
nature of the plants, appears likewife to have an effeft upon the animal kingdom. Ma¬ 
lignity has affirmed (till more with refpeCl to the human fpecies, nor has it fpared the 
fair; it has invented the following verfes, which I am far from adopting, and which, 
with difficulty I allow mylelf to tranferibe : 

En Valencia la came es hierba , la hierba agua , 

Los bomb res fimgeres, y las mugeres nada *. 

The fineft walks of Valencia, the Alameda, Monte Olivite, and the road of Gras , a 
little village half a league from Valencia, and by the fea fide, are upon the banks of the 
Guadalaviar. 

For a long time Valencia has had no other harbour than the bad road oppofite to 
Grao, Small fhips fcarcely approached nearer than half a league to the coaft, and thofe 
of three malls were feldom feen there. Cargoes were put into barks, which were 
brought almofl to the fhore, and afterwards drawn by oxen to the beach. Valencia, 
only wanted a port to make it one of the moll flourifhing towns in Spain. Within thefe 
eight or nine years, government has been occupied in procuring for it this advantage. 
An able engineer, a pupil of Don Thomas Munoz, was charged with this undertaking. 
Every thing contributed to his fuccefs; the fpecial protection of the captain-general 
of the province, Don Louis de Urbina, the voluntary fubferiptions of the merchants 
and manufacturers, and an ad vance,on the part of the bank of Sr- Charles, of 5,000,000 
- of rials. The new port will have eighteen feet of water, and will even be able to re¬ 
ceive frigates. It has been made, not by lowering the beach, but by elevating by arti- 

* In Valencia m at is hcrb Sj lierbs water, men women, and women nothing. 
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ficial means the water of the fea, means finiilar to thofe employed in creating a port at 
Cherbourg 

Thus the coaft of Valencia will no longer thoughout almoft its whole extent remain 
as it was won't the dread of mariners; for before this modern creation* it did not pof- 
fefs one fiogle good port. From the Alfaques, at the mouth of the Ebro* to Carthagena, 
there were but the roads of Alicant and Santa Pola, the bottom of which could be de¬ 
pended upon* or which afforded the lead Ihelter in cafe of diftrefs- 

Under the adminiftration of M* de Aranda, an effablifhment was attempted, which 
did not realize the expectations conceived, A great number of Spanifli Daves [anguiflied 
in Da very under the Algerines in the ifland of Tabarca; Charles III. redeemed them, 
and afforded them an afylum fouth of Alicant, in a final! defert ifland, named from its 
appropriation Nueva Tabarca * The attempt was laudable; it turned out abortive. 
Nature feems to have condemned this ifland to continue a defert, by refufing it wood* 
ft one, earth, and water. 

A different deftiny awaits the newport of th eGrao. It has a profpeft of great profperity, 
and will no doubt much injure the port of Alicant, Previous even to its being thought 
of, nothing could be more cheerful than the road from Valencia to the Grao ; yet this 
fmall village was only peopled with fifhermen ; and the neighbouring fbore was covered 
with wretched cabins. A fire having deftroyed a number of them, they were replaced by 
pretty uniform buildings, which the proprietors were obliged to confh uct upon a par¬ 
ticular plan : hence fliortly will refult a new town, which will not add a little to the 
embeflilhments of the neighbourhood of Valencia. 

In order to be delighted with a view of Valencia and its territory, you fhould fee it 
from the fummit of the tower near the cathedral called the Miquelet. Hence the city 
appears to be built in the middle of an immenfe orchard, interfperfed with numerous 
cottages, and the Guadalaviar is feen training its diminifhed tide towards thefea. Hence 
you difiingmffi the Albufera , a lake which runs by a very narrow channel into the Medi¬ 
terranean ; a lake which upon a map, or even at the di fiance of a few leagues, might 
be taken for a gulph. This lake abounds in water fowl, the fliooring of which is a molt 
intoxicaiing amufement for the Valencians. They efpecially follow it up twice in the 
courfe of November. At thefe nines the lake is covered with moor hens, teal, and wild 
ducks. The fportfmen in boats drive the flocks before them, and oblige them to take 
fhelter among the flags ; at length, too clofely prelied, they fly away in clouds, and then 
it is that they are killed at pleafure* The Albufera belongs to the King, who farms it 
out at 1 %,ooo piaftres. The farmer fells his permifijon to fhoot upon it. This is a fport 
for thofe fond of {hooting lefs fatiguing, and more productive than any other. 

Strangers are fhewn the cathedral of Valencia* ft is an edifice rather elegant tharr 
magnificent, the walls of which are cafed with ftucco in pannels with gold borders. It 
contains, among other good paintings, fome productions of Joanes, one of the heft Spanifh 
painters of the fecond clafs. The Temple alfo is highly extolled, it is a modem drnreh- 
built in a fimple yet noblefftyle * and the college of the patriarch, the church of which,, 
blackened with fmoke, poffeffes a relic which is (hewn with much ceremony, to thofe 
who would lee it* and thofe who would not. 

* The works of ihk port hs?e been continually carried on. but the fuccefs attendant up^n them doe®’ 
not jellify the original expectations. A duty had been laid upon filk, the produce of which is appropriated': 
to the undertaking Different other funds arc afligned, bui winter ddlroys the progrefs of the Cummer. 
The winds epsniimahy bring back fhoals of fand to the entrance of the port ; and it is much to he appre* 
bended, that all thefe different expt nees will be a dead loj&. 
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Other churches as well pofiefs paintings by Joanes, Rivalte, and 0rente, the three 
painters of Valencia who enjoy the highefl repute. 

What however chiefly give celebrity to the city and kingdom of Valencia are its manu¬ 
factories. We {hall fay but little of that of its cloths, although it contributes materially 
towards the profperity of a part of the kingdom, that which lies in the mountains to¬ 
wards the weft. There are,as it were hidden, the manufactories of Enguerra,0>ilcuicnte. 
Concenteyna, and particularly that of Alcoy. They work up moll of the wool of the 
country, which, noLwithftanding it be of an inferior quality, makes very good common 
cloths, and is much in demand for the manufactories of Languedoc. But filk is for the 
inhabitants of this kingdom a matter of far different importance. Twenty years back 
the produce greatly exceeded their means of converting it into manufactures *; and 
then the motive of government for preventing its exportation was inconceivable. Now 
that the number of looms is nearly doubled, the prohibition has a reafonable motive. 
The inhabitants are even obliged to import filk continually from Italy, aud fometimes 
from France, as was the cafe after the bad crop of 1784; and as has been the cafe 
when our manufacturers have been deficient of hands. However, apart of the filk of 
Valencia finds its way out of the kingdom in Jpite of the vigilance of adminiftration. 
Its cmiflion from that kingdom to the interior of Spain is not forbidden. There paffes 
into Andalulia a much more confiderable quantity than its looms can employ ; and it 
is well known, that feme defcends the Guadalquivir, which is embarked for r.ngland. 

The progrefs of the manufactories has greatly encouraged of late years the planting 
of mulberry-trees. Every where are they planted, and every where do they fucceed. A 
few years ago there yet remained between Valencia and Murviedro a large track of poor 
and barren land, called El Arenal; at prefent it is covered with mulberry-trees. A 
planter there was mentioned to me, who gathers annually as much as twenty pounds 
weight of frlk-worm eggs, and pofl'efies a fufficiency of mulberry-trees to furnilh them 
food without lieceflity of purchafmg leaves ; and it is common for individuals to pof- 
fefs five, fix, and feven pounds of eggs. It may not be improper to obferve, that all 
thefe mulberries are of the white kind Qnoreras') ; for, in fomeof the provinces of Spain, 
the kingdom of Grenada for example, they are black (inoralcs). The leaves of the 
latter yield a filk but little inferior to that from the white mulberries. 

The leaves of the former are fold by car gas, each carga being equivalent to two 
hundred and feventy pounds French. They are gathered once, twice, and at molt 
three times in a year ; but it feldoni happens that the laft crop is fo abundant, or 01 
equal quality with the firft. Beneath fo aufpicious a climate, the leaf of the mulberry- 
tree may be gathered through the greater part of the year, but the leaves are plucked 
only as they are wanted to fupply the filk-worms. The number of thefe leaflefs trunks, 
which increafes as the feafon advances, tend greatly to leffen the beauty of thefe plains, 
fo green and fo productive. 

The filk of Valencia is comparable for finenefs with the bed produced in Europe j 
but there is a defect in the fpinning: many thoufand hands are employed who do not 
all fpin equally well. Hence an inequality in the tiflue. Hence when we import it, it 
is never ufed for fine works. 

It is well known, that the beauty of filks depends much on the manner in which the 
filk is wound from the cod. This firft fpinning is effected in three different manners, 
according to the reels employed. That which has long been and continpes to be 
practifed in Spain has this defect; the finall threads from fix, feven, or eight balls, 

* It is calculated, that the looms of Valencia work up a million lbs. of filk. 
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which are /tripped at a time, unite to form one thread on the fpindte, without its being 
previoully rubbed again/l another; fo that the thread of filk thus formed is Softy and 
eafily breaks. The fecond mode of winding is that ufed by the Piedinontefe j it eon- 
Jfiffs in caufing each thread of filk to be united with another, and not to be feparated until 
they have fir/l twilled four or five times round the other. The third manner is that of 
Vaucanfm , and is an improvement on the laft. In the reel which he invented, the two 
threads of filk, after their firfl twifling, unite a fecond time for the fame purpofe. This 
operation is called the double croifade . 

If thefe threads "thus wound on the fpindles be defigned for the woof, they are fet in 
a machine of feveral /lories, where they are feparately twi/ted. Thence they are re¬ 
moved to another machine where they are twilled together; after which they are ready 
for the loom. The threads defigned for the warp are twitted only at the in(lant of 
re-union. 

But before the threads are twilled two togther, they undergo the operation of la 
breve , which confi/ls in ftretching them over a /hallow boiler containing vifcous mat¬ 
ter, in a ftate of ebullition, the exhalations from which fit them for uniting one to the 
other. They are afterwards carried to the machine where they are twilled. Organzine 
is the filk in the ftate it leaves this machine. It is-only in this fhape that it is permitted 
to be exported from Piedmont, where the operation of twilling was better performed 
(before the method of Vaucanfon was perfected) than in any other country. The me¬ 
thod of that ikilful machinift, which embraces all the operations relative to the manufac¬ 
ture of filk fluffs, is exclufively praftifed by the manufacturers ot Lyons; but the filk of 
this country alone can be ufed with the reels for the double croifade, which go by his 
name; for foreign filk, a greater part of which is ufed in thefe manufactories, mull be 
organized before it is exported. 

For a long time machines to fave labour, have been known in Valencia as well as at 
Tatavera de la Reyna. In the latter town I noticed one Angle wheel with teeth, which 
fet in motion a thoufand of thofe little fpindles on which the twilled threads of filk are 
wound. The machinery of Valencia is on a fmaller fcale than at Talavera, for the 
former place does not like the latter contain a whole royal manufactory comprized in 
one enclo/ura. Each manufacturer here meets in- difpcrled quarters with the machines 
and hands reqnifite. 

As to fpiiming, the Spaniards 11 ill adhere to their defective method with an oblfi- 
nacy, which the government has latterly thought it right to oppofe. In 17S 1 A cauled 
a French merchant,eftablilhcd at Madrid, to enter into an engagement, to fupply firfl 
lbe manufactories of Murcia and Valencia, and in fucceffion luch others as might de¬ 
fire them with reels after the plan ef Vaucanfon. But Spanifh idlenefs rejected the- 
adopting of a filk, which twilled in this manner is clofer and more fine, and requires 
greater nicety in weaving, without obtaining an augmentation of price, adequate to the 
extra labour. I11 confequence French hands were employed in the firll experiments of 
this defeription. 

La Paycjfe , an intelligent manufacturer, eftablifhed a manufactory on a large fcafe at 
Miianefa, near Valencia^ wherein filk was fpun, wound, and organized after the manner 
of Vaucanfon ; but this filk bemg.dearer by from 50 to 60 rials the pound than that 
prepared after the Spani/h mode, it was lefs in demand, fo that this eftiinable citizen was 
a lofer by his experiment. JSfeverthelefs he was not dilheartened. He called theory 
to the afliftance of practice, and publilhed a treatife on the Art of /penning, winding* 
doublings and twifling, after the Manner of Vaucanjcti . He even offered to inftruCt the 
proprietors of filk-worms, and direCt them in their operations. But it is greatly to be 
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apprehended that thefe attempts will be abortive as long as all the implements ufed in 
Spaniih manufactories are in fuch a ftate of imperfection, as difgufts the intelligent ob- 
ferver, although it appear not to have fufficiently {truck, the government. It mu ft 
however, be allowed, that in Spain they give the appearance of mohair to their filk in 
Valencia in as excellent a manner as in any other part of Europe. The Valencians 
owe the perfection to which they have attained to Don Manuel Fez , a manufacturer full 
of zeal, who di{covered this fecret by Health among the Levantines, in a voyage to 
Turkey for that exprefs purpofe. 

But the other branches of the manufactories of Valencia have not of late years im¬ 
proved as might be expeCled ; this is imputable to the regimen with refpeS to filks 
adopted by government, and the almoft incurable predilection of the Valencians for 
their old cuftoms. 

The patriotic fociety of Valencia has however lately attempted to further the progrefs 
of induftry *. None has more diligently or more fuccefsfully exerted itfelf in favour of 
ufeful eftablifhments. This fociety encourages the planting of mulberry-trees, improve¬ 
ments in the preparation of filk, and adjudges prizes to the inventors of new machinery 
calculated to fimplify the procefs of the arts. The patriotic focieties of Spain are a 
modem inftitution not yet arrived at perfection, but which already fhews and keeps up 
a public fpirit. The French republic, when peace refumes its empire, will poffibly find 
it advantageous to adopt fimilar inftitutions, for the purpofe of repairing with prompti¬ 
tude the injuries fuftained by induftry from the Revolution. 

Much has the commerce of Valencia fuffered from the war between England and 
Spain. Its port has been almoft entirely abandoned, and the productions of this beauti¬ 
ful country have experienced, as well in their price as in their fale, a material reduction. 
The price of the pound of filk, for example, has fallen from five to three piaftres; which 
proves what we have previoufly obferved, that in fpite of prohibition during peace a great 
proportion of the filk of Valencia is exported. 

Chap. Sill.— Environs of Valencia.—Benimamet.—Burjafot^ the Chatreufes.-Murvu- 
dro, the ancient Saguntum.—Coajl of the kingdom, of Valencia.—Modern ejlablijlmeni of 
San Carlos.—Pafjage of the Ebro. 

DURING the fine feafon, which comprifes in Valencia almoft the whole of the year, 
the environs of the capital are delightful to behold. A number of pleafmg rural ha¬ 
bitations have a claim on the curiofity of the traveller. I particularly recommend to fuch 
the village of Benimamet , half a league diftant from Valencia, and among its country- 
lioufes that efpecially occupied fome years back by Don Pedro Mayoral , canon of the 
cathedral. It is on an eminence in the centre of a garden wherein orange and lemon 
trees embalm with their fragrance the pureft atmofphere. The coolnefs of its alleys, 
the variety of views it commands, the fertility which furronnds it, combine to make it 
a delicious refidence. There It is, nay in a hundred places in Valencia, you will find 
that the fenfible and elegant Swede who filled the embafiy to Paris f, erred not widely 
from the truth when he faid, “ In this happy country every thing is forgot, you ceafe 
<c to belong to any nation, to have any bufinefs, are no more a huiband, a father, nor a 
“ friend i you feel yourfelf an infulated being intoxicated with the beauties of nature, 

^ * N°twittiftandit)g the recommendations and encouragement of this fociety, mulberry-trees hare rather 
diminilhed than increafed within thefe late years, on account of government not mterferinv fufficiently to 
j revent the au gxnt ntatioti of rice-gr otUid£» * 

-J- The Count de Crutz, 
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" and relidling exigence.” In the garden which brings to my remembrance this rhap¬ 
sody. and which if it could be realized, would realize the ftatement I met fome years ago 
from the good Canon Mayoral, with a reception w hich I fhall never forget. r ihe fere- 
nity which reigned about him feemed to dwell in his foul, and was painted in his fea¬ 
tures. Towards me he was prodigal of kindnefs, as nature had been to him of her gilts. 
He is no more. Sit illi terra levis. 

A quarter of a league from Benimamet there is another village on higher ground, 
called Burjafot. Here, befides the tomb of Mademoifelle L’Advenant, a celebrated ac- 
trefs, the Le Couvreur of France, who, more fortunate than her, was allowed without 
obftruftion an afylum under {belter of the altar, travellers are {hewn, as one of the curio- 
fities of the country, the Skhas, or Silhos, which are large cavities from 25 to 30 feet 
deep, dug in the form of immenfe jars, and cafed with mafonry. They are the work 
of the Moors, who ufed them as granaries, to which purpofe they are applied by the 
Valencians. 

Twenty other fites about Valencia exaft the attention of the traveller. If defirous of 
feeing a fine convent of Francifcan monks, he may vifit and admire that of San Miguel 
de los Reyes. He will have it propofed to him to walk to the three chartreufes, fitu- 
ated in the neighbourhood of Valencia, all of them in a delicious fituation. One in 
particular, that of Porta Celt, deferves efpecial notice; every thing {hews opulence, 
every thing tends there to maintain the quiet of the foul. Whatever averfion to mo¬ 
nadic life a man may entertain, he cannot refill a fenfation of efteem for thofe filent foli- 
taries, not unmindful of the benefits which nature has fpread arotmd .them, who tran¬ 
quilly laborious, auftere yet not uncivil, apparently do wrong to none except them- 
felves, I villted fome of their cells, the furniture of them was neatly trim and elegantly 
fimple. I walked as well to their cemetery. Its boundaries are marked by palm-trees 
which {hade the tombs beneath ; befide them rofes grow as if to prevent the mortal 
remains of humanity from infe&ing the air refpired in this facred afylum. I regretted 
that it was uncommon thus to reprefent death under lefs hideous forms, and banifli thofe 
images which render it fo terrible. Why, faid I, why endeavour to ftrew with mourn¬ 
ful objects, to furround with frightful precipices, this road which none can (liim ? Why 
not rather a Hid mortality to tread this path, if not with chearfulnefs, yet with ferenity ? 
Away then from the bed of death, away from the bier with objects exciting gloom, or 
what may alarm thofe who furvive. Let us enjoy free from excefs, and consequently 
from remorfe, thebleffings the earth fupplies; and when the organized duft which the 
breath of life animates for a few feconds, be required again by our common mother, 
may it ierve to make fruitful her entrails, and if poffible adorn her face. 

But let us leave Valencia and its charming environs, to refume the road to Barcelona. 

The firft remarkable place at which the traveller arrives beyond Valencia is the an¬ 
cient Saguntuin, now called Murviedro. The cables by which it is commanded are 
difeerned at two leagues diftance. At firfi you are induced to conceive them the re¬ 
mains of the ramparts from which the Sagumines fo long repelled the Carthaginian 
hero, but afterwards learn that thefe caftles were the work of the Moors. They built 
upon the heights on which thefe caftles are fituated feven fortreftes, that communicate 
with each other by fubterraneous paffages, fome of which are ftill ahnoft entire. It ap¬ 
pears that Saguntum was built half way up the eminence, and in particular extended on 
the Other fide into the plain approaching the fea, far beyond the fite of Murviedro, fmc.e 
■Livy fays it was not more than a thoufand paces from it; whereas the prefent confines 
of .Murviedro are a league from the fea. 
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Murviedro flill abounds in {tones with Phoenician or Latin infcriptions. The latter am 
numerous in the walls of fome of the ftreets ; and there are five of them* remarkably well 
preferved, in the walls of a church* It is likely that fuch as are found on the fide of the 
mountain, or even higher, have been carried thither by the Moors, in common with 
other flones for building. Thus, in the walls of their ancient fortrefles, we find a flatue 
of white marble without a head, and fome /tones with infcriptions placed in an inverted 
pofition* 

The monuments, the remains of which are /till in prefervation at Murviedro, date 
their conftruftion from the period that the Romans, after the brave defence and deft ruc¬ 
tion of their town, rebuilt it, made it a municipal city, and one of the moft fuperb cities 
to be found out of Italy* They had among others a temple dedicated to Bacchus, the 
wreck of which is-yet vifible, on the left near the entrance into Murviedro ; its pave* 
ment in mofaic, which was fufFered to fall to decay through negleft, has been taken up 
and tranfported to the library of the archbifhop. 

The foundation of the ancient Circus of Saguntum is flill difeoverabte, upon which 
walls, ferving as an inclofure to a long continuation of orchards, have been built* This 
Circus, as it is eafy to perceive, was adjoining to a final! river, which was the chord of 
the fegment formed by the Circus* The bed only of the river now remains* It cannot 
be doubted but that, when the mock fea fights, called Naumachm^ were here exhibited, 
this bed was filled by the tribute of neighbouring canals which dill exifl. 

But of all that remains of old Saguntum, nothing is in fo good prefervation as the 
theatre* In it you niay plainly diftinguifh the different feats which the citizens occupied,, 
each clafs according to its rank. At the bottom, in the place of our orcheftra, are the 
feats for the magiftrates \ next, thofe for the equeftrian order j and laft of all, thofe for 
the people* The two door ways at which the magiflrates entered flill remain; alfo two 
higher up, exclufively referred for the equeftrian order \ and almoft at the top of the 
amphitheatre, which continues without interruption from top to bottom, the two galle¬ 
ries by which the multitude withdrew, and for that reafon called by the ancients vomitoria; 
laftly, the four or five higheft rows of feats which were deffined to lifters and courtefans, 
are yet entire, as well as the femicircular roof of the whole edifice. On theoutfide there 
yet remain the projecting /tones, wherein the bars were inferred to which was fattened 
the great horizontal covering which fheltered the whole affembly from the rain and fun ; 
for the ancients in eonflrufting their theatres forefaw and provided againll: every thing. 
Every one had a feat, and all were fecure from the inclemency of the weather. Every 
means was taken to prevent diforder* In a fpot flill difcernible the judges were feated. 
If any turbulent fpeftator drew upon himfelf their animadverfion, they had liftors at 
hand to feizehim j who conducted him into a private chamber, between which and the 
judges feats there was a communication by a private ft air cafe \ he was there interrogat¬ 
ed, and if found culpable, was confined in a prifon, under the chamber in which he was 
interrogated, till the conclufion of the reprefentation* 

Dean Marti, who has given a detailed account of the ancient Saguntum, efiimates it 
capable of containing nine thoufand perfons; and this appeared to me credible. Many 
wonder how the aftors fliould, in the open air, have been able to make themfelves heard 
by fo numerous an audience with their natural voice. However, in 1783, I convinced 
niyfelf it was poflible by placing a boy where the ft age formerly was, whilfl I was at the 
tdp of the amphitheatre, and making hi in repeat phrafes, of which I loft not a word- 

No traces of the ftage remain. Beyond the amphitheatre, of which fome of the 
benches towards the centre are fenfibly decayed, the veftiges of the place occupied by 
the aftors are with difficulty diftinguifhed j it offers nothing but a few trees and ruin¬ 
ated 
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ated buildings. The front of the ancient llage has been converted into an alley of mul¬ 
berry trees, where rope-makers have eftablilhed their moving trade. 

No care was taken to preferve this valuable monument. A goaler had his habitation 
there, which he extended or changed as convenient, A few poor families build within 
it wretched huts, of which the Romans, almofl twenty centuries before, prepared the 
walls and ceiling. Never was time better affiiled in its ravages. The facrilege would 
have drawn tears froinCaylus or Winkelmann. At length, in 1787, they began to be 
repaired. The Corregidor of Murviedro, railing from the dead as it were this corpfe 
of a Roman theatre, relieved it from degradation, and reftored it for fome hours to its 
ancient ufe, by can ling a Spaniih piece to be reprefented within its walls. 

One of the late captains-general of the kingdom of Valencia, Don Louis de Urbina, 
improved upon this folemn reparation. Under his aufpices it was attempted to make 
the theatre of Saguntum fit for its ancient deftmation. A Vaisncian poet, Don Fran- 
eifeo Bamahonda, compofed a tragedy, the fubjeft of which was worthy of the country 
and worthy of the theatre; it was the fiege of Saguntum itfelf, it was that noble felf- 
devotion which covered with allies, blood and glory, that land dear to honour, and dear 
to liberty; but it appears this fine project has vanilhed into air, at leaft it is faid there 
is no longer an intention of reviving the theatre of Saguntum, and it is left as before to 
the obfervations of antiquaries *. 

From the place which it occupies you afeend with difficulty to the ancient fortrefles 
of the Moors which crown the enclofure. Upon the platform on the fummit is an. 
humble hermitage, the inhabitant of which enjoys one of the fined profpe&s in Spain. 
It commands the rich plain which feparates Murviedro from Valencia. Thence you fee 
the lleeplesof this capital rifing through the orchards by which it is furrounded. Before, 
you behold in perfpeclive a confiderable part of the Mediterranean, the fhores of which 
are covered with vineyards, olive and mulberry trees, from Murviedro to the edges of 
its banks: on the left a chain of hills bounds the horizon, and infenfibly diminilhes to a 
level with the fea, leaving no interval but that formed by the road to Barcelona. 

The wine in the environs of Murviedro is ftrong and well tailed; blit moft of it is 
converted into brandy, which is put into barrels and conveyed to a fmall port about a 
league from Murviedro, whence they are Clipped for the North,for France, or for Spaniih 
America, which, fince trade has been thrown open, afford a confiderable market for the 
brandies of the coalt of Valencia. 

Beyond Murviedro, vail fields lhaded by olive trees and carobs, rich vineyards, and 
pictures of the moll chearful fertility accompany you, as you travel over a iuperb 
road, the whole of the way from that town to Cqftlllon de la Plana , a borough level* 
leagues from Valencia. 

At a great league from Murviedro we Hopped awhile at Almenara, a village agreeably 
lituated on an eminence. Here I found five curates trani'ported from the Roulfillon, 
to whom government had granted an afylum in a convent of Dominicans. It was con- 
fequent that many of thefe exiles would feek refuge in preference in a neighbouring Hate 
of the catholic perfuafion; and on the way I fcarcely paffed a league without meeting 
with fome. At firlh they took up their refidence in the capital, and moft confiderable 
towns of the peninfula, hoping to find in thefe places greater refources than elfewhere. 
They excited in the beginning a double intereft, as objects of diftrefs, and perfecuted 
martyrs of religion. The faithful, in their blind veneration for thefe viftims, went fo 
far as to prefer them to their own prielts, the more fo, from wretchednefs obliging thofe 

* It was Town Qiend, the Englilh traveller, who firft drew 3 momentary attention to this theatre. 
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to cheapen, if I may life the expreflion, the fpirilual treafures they difpenfed. The in- 
terefts of mortality foon however fpako louder than the interefts of heaven. 1 he indi¬ 
genous priefls took umbrage at the profperity of the intruders; arid whether govern¬ 
ment paid any refpeft to their reprefentations; whether they conceived it dangerous to 
fuffer thofe delicate queftions, which relate to the rights of kings and fubjeds, to be 
difeufled in places where numbers were collected together, it difperfed the French ec- 
clefiallics ever a larger lurface. It ordered feme to the convents ol the interior, and 
even fixed the number that each was allowed to receive. 

To return to Almenara. From this pretty borough to Caftelion the country is 
rather lefs fertile, although every where well peopled, and enlivened by induftry. We 
palled through two large towns. Nulls and Villareal ; after which we crofted (a thing 
fufficicntly common in Spain) by a very handlome bridge, a large river which was 
nearly dry. 

After you leave Caftelion fine roads are no further continued, and nothing can be 
more fudden than the tranfition. Defcending by an extremely rugged road, you ap¬ 
proach the lea, which is kept in fight for the ipace of a league. You afterwards have 
to encounter a very fteep bill, and are terribly jolted until you arrive at the caftle of 
Oropefa , fituated on an eminence near the margin of the Mediterranean. 1 hence, as 
far as La Venta dc Senienta, the road is tolerably fniooth. After palling Caftillon, the 
foil is perceptibly lefs rich. The whole country you travel over in furmounting the hill 
of Oropefa is unpeopled, and prefents the malt hideous afpeft; beyond it, the country 
is a little cultivated, but ftony roads Hill continue as far as Alcala deSiberia a kind of 
town half way up a hill, in a country not the molt cheerful or productive. 

At length you re-approach the lea, and the laft pprts of the coafts of Valencia. 

The firft that you meet with, after having wound about with difficulty amid ft the 
mountains, is Benicarlo , inhabited principally by filhermen. Here begin the flat roofs, 
and jargon of Catalonia ; this is a fpecies of corrupt Spanilh, which greatly refembles 
the patois of Rouffillon, without a knowledge of which it would be difficult for a perfon 
to make himfelf underftood in Catalonia. 

At a great league from Benicarlo is another more important port, Venaroz , a large 
town of pretty good appearance, containing from eleven to twelve hundred houles. The 
environs of Benicarlo and Venaroz are planted with vines, the produce of which is con¬ 
verted into brandies, which are exported. Venaroz is not, properly fpeaking, a fea 
port. I found there, however, about fifty fmall velfels; thefe, inftead of laying at an¬ 
chor, were on the beach out of water. Many of thefe barks go coallwife as far as 
Cadiz and Marfeiiles ; fome even venture to the Havannah. 

At a league beyond Venaroz the fine road began again in 1793, with a finall bridge 
newly conftrufted on the fpot, which forms the limit of Catalonia and the kingdom of 
Valencia; and was continued three leagues to San Carlos, a new eftablifliment which 
deferves detail. 

San Carlos is direftly on the fea fliore. It is the capital of the eftabli/hinent of the 
Alfaques, a name given to a fort of port formed by the mouth of the Ebro. The AI- 
faques, properly fpeaking, are a long tongue of land, narrow and femicircular, being a 
prolongation of the left bank of that river. San Carlos is fituated oppofite to this point 
of land; and this is the point of the coaft which (hips make for. It confifls of two fine 
buildings placed along the road. A large oblong fquare feparates them from another 
row of fymmetrical buildings, one of which may rank among the bell taverns in Spain. 
It is extremely clean, and tolerably well fumifhed; it has alio a good larder: but with 
reafon we may again alk the Spaniards why, like fo many others, is this hotel kept by a 
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Miknefe ? The Mediterranean wafhes its walls. When I paffed it in 1793 they were 
ftill at work on the new port. The objeft of this eftablifhment begun in 1780 was to 
people a peninfula, up to that time a wade, and to render the mouth of the Ebro of 
ferrice to navigation-and trade. In this narrow peninfula there was more than a thou- 
fand acres to didribute, but lew colonilts up to that period had gone thither to edabJifli 
themfelves, on account of the land belonging to individuals of Ampoda, and fome 
neighbouring villages for the mod part* who go thither to cultivate it, without chang¬ 
ing their abode. The projeft of government was to dig a large port on this fpot, and 
fo facilitate the paffiige from the Ebro, which is much incumbered below Ampoda. 
For this purpofe a canal was begun at this latter place which was to end at San Carlos, 
and on which canal, as early as <793, all the materials neceflary for this eftablifhment 
were conveyed in flat bottomed boats. By deepening this canal, it will be made na¬ 
vigable from Ampoda to San Carlos 5 thereby rendering the Ebro paflabie for fhips to 
fea. A deficiency of funds retarded in meafure the works. In 1793 a battery was 
begun in advance before San Carlos. All thefe works were under the management of 
a Parmefan of name of Nodin y a fkilful artift to whom is owing all the fuccefs of 
the plan. But here again, why do the Spaniards leave thejprovince of embellifhing, 
enlivening and fortifying their coads to Italians ? 

This eltablilhment however was not very far advanced in the fpring of 1793, and 
probably will never produce all the effect expedited by the court* ; the larged veflels, 
however, may anchor within mufket foot of San Carlos, and at the period I was there, 
the greater part of the regiments from the different parts of the Mediterranean, in¬ 
tended for Catalonia, came thither to difembark. But the air of San Carlos Is un¬ 
healthy ; and it is not at the Ample fignal of a government that commerce the mod 
capricious of all defpots forfakes its old reforts* 

Ci-iap. XIV.— Entrance into Catalonia.—Pajfage of the Col de BalagueU — Gambrlls, — 
Tortqfa, — Reus* — Tarragona* — Roman monuments, — Montferrat* 

THE Ebro eroded, you traverfe an immenfe unpeopled didrift, modly covered with 
heath. The whole of this country is interfefted by ravines, which renders it extremely 
laborious to travel over in a coach. Thus did we journey for five wearifome leagues 
before we defeended into the imferable borough of Prellos in the bottom of 3'bafon fur- 
rounded by a double rampart of mountains. We here fecured two affes which were 
brought to the place where we flept. The frightful description given of our next day's 
journey, had made us think this precaution neceffary* 

It is my opinion one of the mod finking phenomena in Europe to a traveller, to 
find in a country fo well known as Spain, between two cities fo confiderable as Valen¬ 
cia and Barcelona, aimed clofe to the fea-fhore, near the mouth of' a great river, and 
on a road fo much frequented by travellers of all claffes, and of all countries—to find, 
I fay, fuch vaft difhift fo much deprived of refources, and fo deftitute in appearance 
of all thofe comforts which luxury and civilization bring in their train, and every where 
engender* This is a reflection the mod fuperficial obferver cannot refrain from making, 
particularly between the borders of the Ebro, and the vicinity of Barcelona. . I doubt 
whether in the midd of Siberia, or about the gulph of Bothnia, a traveller would be 
more bare of refources or confider himfelf more abandoned by the univerfe. 

* This predi£tkm has been verified ; fmee 179 3 confiderable fuma of money have been expended on the 
cftablifhmeut of San Carlos, and yet it h imperfedt. 

. ' ’ , From 
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From Perellos the difiance is two 'fhort leagues to the Vcnta del Platere, a ta¬ 
vern ftanding entirely by itfelf at the foot of mountains, and embofomed in woods- 
We had fomc merchants for fellow travellers, who gave us fmaU comfort by their de- 
fcription of our morrow’s journey, the more difficult for us according to them, from 
the number of our party, and our being burthened with two children of a very tender 
age. 

We began this painful journey by fix o’clock in the morning, myfelf on foot, my 
wife feated on one of the animals we had hired at Perellos, and our two children in 
panniers on the oppofite flanks of the other, flickered as well as we were able from the 
keen North wind. Thus did we travel for two leagues and a half over the raoft horrid 
country; afterwards we climbed by a long fpiral march the famous col de Balaquet, a 
fleep mountain near the fea. As we arrived at the fummit we found ourfelves at the 
foot of a diminutive fort, which had in garrifon a fmall detachment of Walloon 
guards. 

Four leagues farther, after having pafied through a fmall village on the fea-fhore, by 
a tower, and the ruins of an old caflle, and after getting through foihe very rugged 
paffes, we arrived at Cambriis, a town of three or four hundred houfes on a wretched 
beach, where fbme few barks refort for loading wines, its fite is very unhealthy and 
tertian agues are very common. This fcourge had fhortly before depopulated a convent 
of Augutline monks, the folkary walls of which were pointed out to our party. 

An unhappy family of pilgrims with which we had climbed the mountain of Bala- 
guet, refided in this place. It had beeninfearch of health to the miraculous image of 
Vinaroz, and brought back but addition to their mifery. A mother, four or five young 
girls with their feet bare, and with rags, with two infants perifhing with cold, and 
nipped with hunger, were treading back their weary lleps, invoking by the way the 
pity of travellers, fometimes more eafily excited than that of heaven. What fad re¬ 
flections did the fight of thefe wretched vi&tnis of fate and fuperflition excite in our 
breafts! Unfortunate family! It returned on foot, without means of fupport, from a 
wearifomc and fruitlefs expedition, and yet appeared refigned! And I, and I to mur¬ 
mur, at rough paffages that joked my berline, tight, and well hung, and well provided 
with neceffaries, with whatever was ufeful, and even with luxuries! I reproved myfelf 
for poffeffing the/e conveniences as well as for my murmurings. Almoft did I reproach 
myfelf on account of the model! conveyance for my wife and children. I appealed 
my remorfe by giving them charity, which at firfl was received with an effufion of gra¬ 
titude ; at length the chief pilgrim chilled my compafiion by her importunities, her 
want of feeling to the unfortunate beings file carried or dragged in her train, and 
above all by the offer fhe made me of telling my fortune. At firfl I imagined I had 
found a pious and devout woman, a tender mother. My heart was froze at the mere 
afpe£i of a mercenary gypfey. How frequently would pity be barren, or even give 
place to callofity, if the torch of examination were ever to light with its blaze! Is it 
not a blefiing on the part of heaven for the unhappy, that it often pofleffes the unre- 
fleding promptitude of infUnd. I come back to Cambriis. 

This bad port is frequented only by feme barks which take in lading for Cadiz, Ge¬ 
noa, and fome other places. If overtaken off this beach by bad weather, they make 
for Salo, which is hut half a league diftant. 

From Cambriis we went by a narrow and yery rugged road for the fpace of four 
leagues, and flept at Serrafina after paffing through the pretty borough of Villafeca. 

Travelling from the Ebro, we left Tortofa on its left bank, fituated on the Hope of a 
mountain, four leagues from the fea. It it an epifcopal fee, and contains fixteen thou- 
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fand inhabitants. Its neighbourhood is highly cultivated, and it carries on a boding 
trade in wheat, owing to its pofition on the Ebro, which is fufficiently deep to carry large 
barks. Lefs than a league from the town thofe famous quarries of marble are 
fituated, known by the name of Toriofa jafper. Nothing can be more melancholy, more 
deferted than the fpac£ Of fifteen leagues which feparate Tortola from Cambnls j and 
few roads are lefs paffable than that from Toitofa to Terragona. 

From Cambrils the plain fpreads, and here you again meet with plantations of olive 
trees, carobs, and vines, in tolerable abundance. 

From a league beyond Serrafina you perceive the fpires of Terragona, an ancient 
town in a pidurefque fituation, on a fteep and rocky eminence. A colony of the Sct- 
pios it remained for a length of time the feat of the Roman government m Spain. 
The’fea bathes its walls, and forms a little port, the trade of which has greatly dintt- 
nilhed fince Reus has become more frequented. _ 

Reus * is a modern town, which indultry in a ftiort fpace of time has railed to a nigh 
degree of profperity. It is fituated inland, about four leagues North Weft of Terra- 
Kona from which it is feparated by one of the molt fertile and beft cultivated plains in 
Spain. The inhabitants of Reus ufe the port of Salo fbr exporting their fruits* wines,, 
and brandies. The profperity which they enjoy is one of the miraculous creations of 
induftry, and well deferves the traveller IhouId turn out of his road a few leagues to 
be a witnefs thereto. Under the direaion of an Engliffi houfe at Reus there is one of 
the fineft diftilleries in Europe, it has alfo a pretty theatre, very handforoe barracks, 
and the image of activity and abundance in every quarter. A quantity of hides are 
dreffed here, as well as at the town of Bails or Veils which is not far from it. 

The inhabitants of the ancient Terragona ftruggle as well as they are able with their 
new rivals. Emulous of reftoring to their harbour its former profperity, they have 
undertaken at their own expence to improve it, by throwing out jetties, which will 
render it more commodious and fafe. The court has given them afliftance in this un¬ 
dertaking, by making fome conceffions in their favour, and by exempting them born 
divers impofitions. Even war has not deterred them from the profecution of then- 

patriotic meafurest- „ . 

Below the town of Terragona, and before you enter it, you ford the little river 

Francoli, which empties itfelf clofe by into the lea. Terragona was formerly a place 
of ftrength, and part of its ancient walls remain. When I palled it in 1793 a fort had 
iuft been conftrufted there with embrafures. Its objeft was chiefly to prevent an ap¬ 
proach to the beach. You may keep on the road to Barcelona, without entering Ter- 
ragona; but curious to fee this celebrated town, I climbed up to it by a fteep path. I 
was {track with the beauty of its pofition, but found its interior mournful and deferted. 
Rocks on every fide render the approach to it difficult, and molt particularly fo for 
carriages. Its cathedral is handfome, but gloomy and fupported by pillars of an 

enormous fize. . ~ 

Terragona contains a number of Roman monuments. Such are the remains of a 
circus an amphitheatre, the ruins of the palace of the Emperor Auguftus, a heap of 
Roman inferiptions, and above all the remains of an aqueduft, extending for fix or 
feven leagues, which in 17.82 it was in contemplation to re-eftablifh.. 

* The manufactories of Reus have fuffered in the laft war; but the aflivity of the Catalans miy be're- 
lied on for thetr reftoration* ^ , . . rm , * 

f It has not been crowned with fuceefs. The worka begun at the port of Terragona have been 

abandoned, ^ 
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As you leave the gate which leads to Barcelona, you defcend almofl perpendicularly 
to regain the great road. The environs of Terragona, are, however, chearful and 
well inhabited. You have an almoH uninterrupted fucceffion of pretty houfes, from 
the town to the hamlet of Figarctta about a league diftant. 

Two great leagues beyond you pafs under a handfome triumphal arch, formerly 
intended, without doubt, to immortalize fome exploit on a frequented fpot; at prefent 
it Hands by itfelf in the midfi of the country. It is in tolerably good prefervation, except 
its capitals which appear to have been of the Corinthian order, and which it has been 
attempted to renew. The learned in Spain have no doubt of its being ere&ed in 
Trajan’s time. A league to the rigth of the road is another monument, which has re¬ 
ceived much greater damage, called the tower of the Scipios, from tradition handing 
down that two Romans of that name were buried there. NotwithHanding the ravage 
of time has worn away all the forms, you may yet dilUnguilh two Haves in an attitude 
of grief. 

A little beyond the triumphal arch, you find the pretty village of Altafolla delight¬ 
fully fituated, and another called Torre del Embarr on an eminence near the fea. This 
laH has a fort of port or road which receives a few barks. 

The whole of this country, which we travelled over in the beginning of March, with 
the Catalonians the infancy of the year, appeared to us fingularly pleafant from the 
niildnefs of the climate, the variety of cultivation, and the lovelinefs of certain pe¬ 
titions. All that it wants is roads a little lefs rough. 

The great village of Vendrdl, where the French conful at Barcelona, Aubert, had an 
eflate, is fome leagues from the Torre del Embarr. I obferved with pleafure in its 
neighbourhood a new and pretty chateau, a true country houfe placed on the fide of a 
hill in an agreeable fituation. I learned that it had been recently built and was con- 
ftantly inhabited by Mr. Peru de Soulis, a modeft agriculturifi, who, differing from the 
major part of his countrymen, adopted exclufively a country life. In a country where 
the fine feafon of the year is of nine or ten months’ duration j where the winter never 
fevere fcarcely changes the robe of the fields, that this inclination fliould be fo unufual 
is extraordinary. 

Beyond Vendrill you crofs a rather arid country, to reach the pretty borough of Vil- 
lafranca, on leaving which you have before you a chain of mountains, which fringe the 
borders of almoft the whole horizon. There the famous monaflery of Montferrat is 
fituated, fteep and folitary afylum .of thofe monks, who have fixed the attention of 
more than one traveller, and among whom I underffood fome prelates from France had 
retired. 

The monaftery of Montferrat is eight leagues North Weft of Barcelona. The only 
remarkable place in this diftance is the borough of Terrafa known for its manufacture 
of fine cloths. The monaftery is fituated on the Hope of a high mountain, and joins 
the church, which is one of the moft remarkable monuments of fumptuous fuperflition. 
It contains eighty lamps of filver, chandeliers, relics, erodes, and bufts, all of the 
fame metal, crowns enriched with precious Hones, magnificent veflments, &c., the 
whole deflined to the decoration of a miraculous virgin. 

What an extravagant profufion in a country in which indufiry has yet fo much need 
of afliHanceJ I fhall not preach either the profanation or violent fpoliation of temples. 
Thefe hidden reforms, thefe fits of perfecution, prefuppofe and bring on other exceffes. 
Recommended perhaps by reafon they are executed by rage; and the obloquy thereof 
is the fmallefi damage they occafion. But were thefe treasures appropriated to render 
the communication perfect between Valencia and Barcelona, between Barcelona and 
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Saragofla, and to vivify the interior of Catalonia, of which from the coafta you would 
form a too favourable opinion; thefe trcafures, would they do lefs honour to the divi¬ 
nity whoever it may be to whom they are confecrated ; and would the guardians of them 
be lefs happy* or lets revered ? 

They are thirteen or fourteen in number. Their hermitages are difperfed over the 
top of the mountain, and occupy the fpace of near two leagues, as far as to its greateft 
height. The nioft elevated, that of Saint Jeremy, commands a magnificent profpeft 
over iinmenfe plains. You thence difeover the courfe of rivers, towns, fome i Hands, 
and an unbounded fea. The inhabitants of thefe folitary retreats are doubtlefs little 
fenfible of thefe beauties daily feen j but fetting afide that devotion fo much calumniated, 
the iilufions of which are capable of embellilhing a de(ert, they live here a fweet, tran¬ 
quil, and-even agreeable life, without any appointed labor, without any inquietude, as 
to their fubftltence, without remorfe, but not without au (ferity. I11 the midli of their 
ftagnant wealth, in the very lap of abundance, they remain content with a happy medio¬ 
crity ; the hofpitality which they exercife towards travellers being almoft their only expence. 
Allow that philoibphy proferibe, that policy reform, it mult be cruelty itfelf that could 
fpeak ill of them. I return to the road to Barcelona. 

Beyond Villafranca, the road is traced out, and even begun, but in 1793 it was fo 
much neglected, fo uneven owing to pieces of rock, that I wifhed even a fcoreof times 
it had never been projected but on paper. The bridge was the only part of the road 
that had been carefully attended to. To begin with one of them which is a good 
quarter of a league from the tavern called El Ojlal iforda^ you find a fmalt portion of 
fuperb highway, after which you turnfhort on the right to be jolted on as bad a road 
as any there is in Spain. From fhock to (hock, one aimed falls down a narrow, very 
fleep, and ftony road, which follows the fide .of a profound valley. In order to avoid 
this really formidable pafs, a moft bold defign was projected no lefs than to unite the 
two oppolire mountains by a fort of bridge of three ftories* It was obliged to be aban¬ 
doned. But the very attempt was grand. A foot path-way along the valley, palfes 
under jthe arcades of this bridge, and enables the palfenger to form an idea of this gi¬ 
gantic plan. 

Beyond this valley you find yourfdf again on a tolerable road, which leads to one of 
the fineft bridges in Europe. It is five hundred and forty paces long, and embraces the 
whole of the wide river Lorregai . It takes its name from a village on its other fide 
called Molinos del Rey or Reinolinos. The country you pafs over to arrive there, is 
piclurefque but wild. High mountains form aimed the whole boundary of the horizon, 
and induflry ftruggles with an arid foil on their enormous fides ; the plough having fur¬ 
rowed every part of it which is not inaccefliblc. 

Chap. XV. —Neighbourhood and interior of Barcelona.—Fort refs of Montjouy.—Details 
refpefling Catalonia .— Corvera.—Diocefo of Solfone.—Mine of Cur dona* — Lerida .—< 
Courfe of the Segre * ^ 

FROM Los Molinos del Rey , the road Is good ior four leagues before you arrive at 
Barcelona. Nothing can be more chearfui, more animated, or more rich than the 
profpect as you approach this capital, in every relpeS: fo worthy of the curiofity of the 
traveller. Its port, which however is neither fpacious nor very good, greatly contri¬ 
butes to its embellishment. Two fmall rivers El Lobregat^ and El Befos^ which empty 
themfelves near the town, throw up fand in fuch manner as to make it fhallow in fpite 
vql. y. 4K of 
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nf every means of prevention. It is formed by a fort of hedge placed between the 
citadel of Montjouy* the town, and Barcelonetta, a finall modern town built by the 
Marquis de la Mina, governor of Catalonia, whofc tomb 3 s in one of the churches. 
It is in this quarter that the molt remarkable objects in Barcelona are feen ; the fine 
promenade in the manner of a terrace, which runs the whole length of the port; the 
Lonja* a new building in which are united a fchool for drawing, one fqr pilotage, and 
one of trade* the palace of the captain general, which, in fpite of its defeSts, has a 
very impofmg appearance ; and above all the new cuftom houft, a magnificent edifice 
which was fcareely finifhed in 1793. 

Every thing at Barcelona wore the appearance of a fpeedy war, and in the minds 
of the common people there exifted great animofity towards the French. 

In no town of Spain reigns, there more apparent activity, or more real induflry, not- 
withftanding the caufesof idlenefs and depopulation which yet exill at Barcelona as 
well as elfewhcre- For here are eighty-two churches, twenty-feven convents of monks, 
eighteen of nuns, and feveral congregations. According to the cenfus of 1787 Bar¬ 
celona contained one hundred and eleven thoufand four hundred and ten perfons. In 
no part whatever has population fo fenfibly increafed, if it be true, as is averred, that in 
1715 Barcelona numbered no more than thirty-feven thoufand fouls, and that on the 
difepbarkation of Charles 111 . in 1759, it Ml pofleffed no more than fifty-three thou¬ 
fand, What however may render credible this rapid incrcafe, is the prodigious quantity 
of buildings erefted within thefe few years, not only within the town, but as wel 1 and more 
particularly in its neighbourhood ; infomuch, that Barcelona for the number and con¬ 
venience of its country houfes is inferior to very few towns in France* Marfeilles, which 
refembles it in fotne refpefts, which may be likened to it, although in many inftances 
fuperior* yet cannot compare its territory with that of this town ; where at once you 
meet with beautiful landfcapes, a greatly varied tillage, the buttle of induftry, and every 
fymptom of opulence. To the charms of fuch a neighbourhood be there fuperadded 
the advantage of a fertile foil, and a .climate which, without being torrid, caufes all the 
productions of hot countries to profper; the great concourfe of ..foreigners met with 
a numerous garrifon ; the means of inflruftion furnilhed by feveral literary focieties ^ 
an anatomical-theatre; fome public libraries; a cabinet of natural hiftory, which 
Tournefort highly priced, and enriched with a precious colle&ion of plants from the 
Levant; the cabinet of a private individual, for the variety and choice of the curiofities 
of the three kingdoms which it contains, it might excite the envy of more than one 
little fovereign ; fine walks, numerous and feleft focieties j the variety of occupations 
In which commerce and induftry are employed ; let thefe be fuperadded, and it mud 
be allowed, that there are few towns in Europe wherein a man can live more pleafantly, 
or with more numerous refources, than at Barcelona. Barcelona, however, is yet not 
what it might become by a 'great deaf, the caufe of which may eafily be divined* 

The lovers of the fine arts will admire here three paintings by Mengs ; and thofe of 
antiquities, fix fluted columns of the Corinthian order, the remains of afuperb edifice, 
refpeflring the defign of which the learned do not agree, the remains of an amphitheatre, 
thole of a bagnio, many trunks of ftatues, and, to conclude, a multitude of inferiptions 
which continue to puzzle the learned* 

Barcelona, in a military point of view alfo, Is a very important city. It may be remem¬ 
bered, what a long refiftanee it oppofed in ] 714 to Marfhai Berwick, and of how much 
value Philip confidered its fubjedlion, without which' he could not deem himfelf fecure 
upon the Spanifh throne; and that in the late war with France, the fecond divifion of 
troops employed in which obtained fuch brilliant fucceffes on the fide of Catalonia, our 
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vi&orious generals afpired to the capture of this place as a decifive event. Its princi¬ 
pal force confifts in a vail citadel which defends it towards the hall, and Mcmrjouy 
which overlooks and protects it .awards the Weft. Montjouy is a mountain of fotne 
height, on the fummit of which is a large fort refs capable of containing a numerous 
garrifon. Fortified with great care on the town fide, it is exceeding fteep_ towards the 
i'ea. Of an impofing afpett at firit fight, it quickly appears to the tactician,who exa¬ 
mines it, too fpacious, too much overlpa led with works, more maffive and expenfivc 
than ufefal, and particularly too much eievated to be formidable to a befieging army 
occupying the plain. 

Barcelona, principally owes its fpk-ndor and wealth to its induftry, and the number of 
its manufactories. The molt remarkable are Indianas and (lained linens, of which there 
are one hundred and fifty. Their manufactories of kce, blonds, and thread employ- 
twelve ihoufand hands ; and an equal number is occupied ia filk articles, fuch as ga- 
loons, ribbons, and (tuffs of different deferiptions. 

'l'he population of Catalonia amounts to twelve hundred thoufaml fouls. However 
much favoured by nature, however much in general alive to induftry, one fhould form 
far too Favourable an idea of diem judging from a fight of their capital and the coaft. 
in the-interior part of the kingdom are many delert cantons, feverai of which it would 
be difficult to draw from their date of barrennefs; however, induftry has fhewn itfelf 
wherever it could do fa with advantage. Notwithftanding the quantity of wood which 
has been felled fince the reign of. Ferdinand VI. for different objects of utility, it (till 
poffefles a fufficient quantity for firing, for the demand of manufactories, and even for 
fhip building j although it imports confiderably from Ruffta, Holland, .England, and 
Italy. Cork-trees {akormques) particularly abound in their forefts, fo that it annually 
freights as many as five-and-twenty veffels with cork for the north, and fends a number 
of corks to Paris. 1 have been informed there is a cutter who furnllhes four thoufand 
per diem. Catalonia contains, befide a number of walnut-trees of much ufe in carpen¬ 
ter’s and joiner’s work, an immenfe quantity of almond, finall nuts, orange and fig- 
trees, the fruit of which is exported in quantities to the north. The only wood of which 
it docs not produce fufficient to correfpond with the demand is oak for ftaves. 

Notwithftanding the profperity which Catalonia at prefent enjoys, it is yet not fo 
populous, and poffibly lefs induftrious than it was in the fifteenth century. At that 
epoch, cloths manufactured at Barcelona were fent to Naples, Sicily, and even as far 
as Alexandria. The' modern Catalans, it malt be allowed, are more anxious of doing 
a great deal than of doing it well. The manner in which their articles are finifhed, 
and their talte, do not anfwef the quality of the primary ingredients they employ. The 
high roads likewife in Catalonia are in general greatly heglefted. It is far from reap¬ 
ing all the advantage it might from its foil. What variety of marble does it not coil- - 
ct 4 l! How many mines might there not be opened! There is in particular feverai of 
coal, the working of which, propofed at different periods, has conltantly met with ob- 
ftrmftions. Among others, one has been difeovered of great promile at Mentanola, in 
the diocefe of Vique. 

Lcrlda■ is, next to Barcelona, the molt important town in Catalonia. It is twenty- 
five leagues from this capital. In the fpace between them you meet with towns and 
villages at every hour, except on the four laft leagues. The five firft crofs a country 
rich in the gifts of nature and induftry, and the fucceeding four evince more than any 
other diftrict whatever, the enterprizing activity of the Catalans. 

Farther on one meets with La Noya, a fipall but very capricious river, which is forded 
a dozen limes, which frequently damages the country, but which is conltantly its chief 
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fource of benefit, It fets in motion numerous mills, and particularly many for paper, 
with which the owners fuppiy a great part of the confumption of Spain and the Indies, 
This is a particular branch of induilry which within thefe few years .has made an 
aftonifiling progrefs. In 1777 Catalonia contained no more than one hundred and 
twelve paper-mills. In 1778 it had more than three hundred. The annual profit de¬ 
rived from them is reckoned to amount to a million of piaftres. 

On the road from Barcelona to Lend a you pafs by the towns of Iguakida and Cer - 
<vera . The intervening country is not lb fine, nor fo well cultivated, Corvera, built 
on an eminence in the mid ft of a vaft horizon, belongs to the diocefe of Sonfona, a part 
of which is mountainous, but the greateft part abounds in every defeription of grain 
and vegetables, 

Corvera, a town containing five thoufand inhabitants, has an univerfity much reforted 
to, which was founded by Philip V* at the period of his fuppreffion of thole of Catalonia* 
for the refentmem of the conqueror, irritated by the long refi (lance he met with, ex¬ 
tended to every thing. Not with (landing this, Catalonia, the theatre of (upprefllons, and 
innovations of every defeription, has deceived the calculations of revenge $ for, deprived 
of its privileges, and fubjedt to particular taxes, it (HII remains a province the lead ag¬ 
grieved, and the moft induftrious in Spain ; and the faithful Caftilians have more than 
one reafon to envy the rebellious Catalans, Hence the Catalans and Caftilians remain 
to our days two diftinft people ; rivals, and enemies, they neverthdefs in the laft war 
with France united in their wifties and their efforts, the priefts and the court having 
fucceeded in per fuading them that both were fighting in a common caufe. Individuals, 
nations, whatever your habitual paffions, it is the intereft of the moment by which 
you are guided \ juft as in rhetorical difeuffions, the mob is ever on the fide of the laft 
fpeaker* " , 

The diocefe of Solfona however fuffersby its diftance from the capital and the coafts ; 
and more vigorous efforts are there made for the encouragement of induftry; the hi¬ 
lltop in particular has been very fuccefsful in his attempts at vivifying the neighbour¬ 
hood of his reficlence. Iron is manufactured there with advantage ; this, with works 
in filver and gold, cotton, cloth, and lace, employ a great number of its inhabitants, and 
tillage is very nicely attended to, fallows being unknown. Vines in this quarter do 
not flourifh at the expence of grain, but both Jpecies of cultivation are united without 
injury one to the other, 

Cardona, a fmall town of the fame diocefe, has a finall mine within its territory, 
which art has rendered very prolific ; it is known to all naturalifts, and is perhaps the 
only of its kind in Europe *. 

Lerida is fituated at the weftern extremity of Catalonia, Grain, hemp, olives, vines, 
fruits, and vegetables of every defeription abound in its neighbourhood. Some canals 
of irrigation befpeak the aftive induftry of its inhabitants, and increafe the fertility of 
this plain, formerly celebrated by Claudian, 

- You enter the plain by a fine bridge over the Segre, which bathes its eaftern fide. 
It is placed at the foot of a hill, on which are the ruins of a caftle formerly very 
flrong, 

1 he bankas of the Segre, and the environs of Lerida, cannot be feen without a lively 
intcrcft by men verfed in military lore, nor by thofe more numerous far, who are fond 
of treading a ground rendered illuftrious by th march of heroes, I meanlefs to allude 

* For an elegant defeription of the mine of Cardona,, ice the Dtflfcionnaire d’Hiftoirc Naturelle de Bc- 
mare, tome xiii, page 167* of the fourth edition. 
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to the fieges and battles of which this country was the theatre at the beginning of this 
century foan to that ever-memorable campaign, in which perhaps more than m any 
other Julius Ctefar difplayed the talents of a great captain while oppofed to the lieute¬ 
nants of Pompey ; a campaign which turnifhed Guifchard with matter ior one or his 
niofi; learned and moft interefting commentaries. In travelling from Balagmr to me- 
quinenza one ihoutd have his book in hand, in order to find in a military memoir all 
the inftruCtion of hiftory combined with whatever can be moft ilrilcing in romance. 

The courfe of this river, whofe caprices and overflowings oppofed to Ctefar eighteen 
centuries ago obftades which required all his genius and Conftahcy to furmount, con¬ 
tinues to be ftill as it was then at all times beneficial to the country it waters, but fre¬ 
quently a fcourge. the town of Lerida efpedaliy is much expofcd to its ravages ; to 
preferve it from them, its laft governor General Drouhot, a Fleming by birth, had a 
jetty built, which contributes much to the embellUhment of the town, and which may 
be added to the lift of ufeful works for which Spain is indebted to foreigners. 

Before you arrive at Lerida, the Segve, which taxes its fource at the foot of the Fy- 
reenes, has previoufly traverfed the plain of Urge!, the moft fruitful in grain of any in 
Catalonia. But eafy communications are peculiarly wanting to the weftern part of this 
province. Its roads are fo narrow and fo bad, that its rich and numerous productions 
can be tranfported no other wife than on mules. 


Chap. XVI.i —Road from Barcelona to the Pyrenees. 

I RETURN from my cxcurfion to Lerida, and refume the road leading from Bar¬ 
celona to the Pyrenees. 

Beginning with this capital, induftry and population are in a llounlhiiig Itate the 
whole length of the coaft. The firft fpecimen of this is met with at Badakna, no more 
than a league from Barcelona. Four leagues beyond,this, you pafs through the pretty 
town of Mataro , remarkable for its cleaniinefs and buftle. It contains no more than 
ninethoufand inhabitants; but it manufactures of colonnades, filks, and moreefpecially 
of lace, the excellent flats of culture of its territory, its commerce, of which wine 
forms the principal part, make it altogetherone of the moft important places upon the 

C °^fhe road from Barcelona to Mataro is very pieafant; but nothing throughout all 
Spain feemed to me comparable with the fucceeding day’s journey. A new road pa¬ 
rallel to the finuofities of the coaft, afcending and defcending at intervals the tops of 
hills, at periods fomcwhat fteep, at others cut in the rock, paffes through moft charm¬ 
ing towns, which, by the manner in which their limply ornamented houfes are built, 
bvtheir neatnefe, and even the active but unnoify buftle of their inhabitants, brought to 
mind the moft agreeable diftrids in Holland. Forget the wintry, atmofphere of that 
province; give it the climate of a warn; country delightfully temperate, and refrefhed 
by breezes from the lea; fubftitute for the .mournful and filent courfe of the narrow, 
muddy canals of Batavia, the vaft extent and agitation of its waters; retain every 
thing attracting it receives from induftry, and you will have an idea of the country 
which extends from Barcelona to Malgrat. , . 

Some of thefe towns, which form a ftriking contraft with the reft of Spain, deferve 
to be mentioned. On leaving Mataro, you arrive next to Arens de Mar ; where be¬ 
gins the diocefe of Girone ; and which has its little dock-yard, and pilot’s fchool; 
Canet de Mar , a town moft pleafantly fituated, the inhabitants of which trade not only 
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-with all Sj ‘n, but even w ith the Weft Indies, are alfo beneficial)' employed in the 
fabrication of filks ; San Pol, a modern town, which, under the fecundating protec¬ 
tion of iuduftrv, is perceptibly increstfing; Calkla, one of the prettied places on the 
coall where there are likewife manufactories ol cotton, filk, and lace ; Pineda another 
town, where it is common to hop to dine; and, laltly, Malgrat, after palling through 
which you leave this delightful road and.the fea-coaft, for a wild .country. You n At 
again dcfccml into a tolerably handfome hollow, in the centre of which is the this- ” 
tary tavern called La Giaiota, where, in 1793, I fount} the won't accommodation on 
the road. 

The fucceeding day I again entered a mountainous country, divided beween woods 
and heath. At length, the town of Girorre is difeovered on the l>ack of hills, whereon 
towards the call feme redoubts are conflruded, and which, linking towards the weft 
form a very piflurdque amphitheatre. T his chain of hills form a ferpicircle about 
Gironc. When yet a league from the town, you would conceive it to he lituated cm 
an eminence, but you go through and leave it.without being fenfiblebf an aieent. Its 
cathedral, a fine monument of Gothic a?chiteftnre, is the only building on a high 
iituatioii. 

Girone is unequally divided in two by the Ter , which you crofs here over a bridge, 
but which is almolt always fordable. This town, famous in the modern wars of Spain, 
exhibited in March 1793110 military preparations, which confirmed me in the idea, 
that 1 have never foregone that thfe Spanifh mini dry had not, as was then pretended, a 
long preconceived intention of breaking with the French republic. The regular force 
of the garrifon of Girone was very (mall. In fome places you could fcarcely cirltinguilh 
the traces of fortifications. T he ditches and covered way, peaceably devoted A cul¬ 
ture, befpoke the fecurity of the inhabitants, and efpecially that of the governor Den 
Ladi/laus Haber, an uttive and plain old man, who, when 1 prefented him my paffporr, 
the forerunner of a rupture, appeared far from fufpedling it fo nigh. I'felt no difpo- 
fition to conceive this a paltry llratagem of war, from my not finding throughput a 
journey of more than one hundred leagues, any of thole fy nip toms of activity which are 
uiual previous to a war, more than I had feen at Girone. Without difpute, the court of 
Spain had caufed troops and ammunition to file off towards the frontiers of France, par¬ 
ticularly to Navarre and Bifcay ; but if it had had any mher delign than that which it 
profefled even up to the end of December 1792 ; namely, to protect herfelf in cale of 
invafion, with which fhe might reafonably elteem herfelf to be threatened, from our mut¬ 
tering of forces together, and from various fpeeches as weil in the Convention, as in 
different popular aflemblies. If ii had had any intention of invading the Republic, 
would it not have collected a con fid er able force In Catalonia by the time when as 1 had 
proof on my arrival at Perpignan there were no more than five thoufand men in the 
whole department of theEaitera Pyrenees? 

The diocefe of Girone, is one of the' belt cultivated, and molt fiourifhing diftrifts 
in Spain. The part which is near the lea produces great abundance of wine, lemons, 
oranges and all descriptions of grain; its momrtainous parts are covered with vines, 
.corn, and olives; in its woody parts many cork trees are found, the bark of which 
■forms a confiderable branch of commerce; and few are the quarters within the diftrict 
but what are remarkable for their produce and the indufiry of their inhabitants. The 
J.ampourdan, which forms its northern part, which was occupied by our troops for a 
year, and in which I fojourned two months in order to negotiate the peace, which fhortly 
after was figned at Bade, the Lampourdan is a vaft plain, extremely fertile in every 
kind of grain and fruit. 
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A final! town belonging to the fame diocefej fituated near the fource of the Flu via, 
v»hpfe name (Olot) is fcarcely known, well deferves to be drawn from its obfcurity for 
the aftonilhing induftry of its inhabitants; every one there has employment of lbme 
kind, and there is fcarcely any work for which they are not calculated. It contains a 
hundred flocking looms, with manufactories of cloth, ratteens, ribbons, fitc., dye- 
Tioufes, paper-mills, manufactories of foap, cords, &e. 

Half a league bevond Girone, is another town of considerable buftle. Two leagues 
further, after having travelled over f pleating country, and palling a flreamlet near a 
mill, and a little hamlet, you arrive at Madrina, the diriielt and deareft inn upon the 
whole road. It is, however, charmingly grouped, with refpect to the hill that over¬ 
looks it. . . . 

From Madrina to Figueras (or Figuieres), our laft deeping place in Spain, the 
country is tolerably well covered, and with the exception of a few heaths is mo.tly 
cultivated. Fields of wheat are feen, of lupin and flax, but olive trees and vines are 
in extraordinary abundance. .Many fmall rivers are palled where during great part 
of the year you-find a gutter of water runniiig in mid It of a large bed of pebbles; in 
this particular, alinoft all the rivers which run from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean 
referable each other, as well in this part of Catalonia, as in the Rouflilion. Of this 
defcription is the Fhma , which we forded two great leagues before we arrived at Figue¬ 
ras. Irs banks at that period were as tranquil as in mill'll of the molt profound peace. 
Nothing announced that this fmall river, which, after the capture of Figueras and Rofa, 
the bravery of our troops more than once excited them to pafs, bat which was pre¬ 
vented by the wife combinations of our generals; nothing, l fay, announced that its 
fhores would foon become the theatre of the operations of the two armies. I beheld 
theuragam but with more interreft when two-years after I was difpatched to Figueras, 
which, after our fuceefles in the Lampourdan, became the head quarters of our army 
of the Eaftern Pyrenees. 

When 1 was there in 1793, General Ricardos, who had been appointed comman¬ 
dant-general of Catalonia, was momentarily expected. Figueras, which is an open 
town,° and which mult not be confounded with its citadel, had then in garrifon no 
more than 1700 infantry, and 300 cavalry; nor did the whole neighbourhood contain 
more than 5000 infantry. Such was the difpofeable force of Spain in 1793 to effect 
the pretended invafion of Rouflilion! 

At the citadel, fituated fcarcely a quarter of a league from the town on an emi¬ 
nence, workmen were employed on the fortifications. It already contained a confider- 
able quantity of artillery, and all the ammunition and provifions, deftined, eighteen 
months afterwards, to fall into the hands of the Trench' republic. 

At the commencement of this war the Spaniards, by a concurrence of caufes, from 
the catalogue of which I certainly do not mean to expunge their valour, made fooie pro- 
grefs on our territory. They had penetrated by the Col des Orts, well of Bellegarde, 
as far as St..Laurent de Cerda, a town in the gorges of the Pyrenees, peopled with 
fmugglers, and perfoas- but little attached to the French republic, and thence had in¬ 
vaded the two diftricts of Prades and Ceret, obliged the cattle df Bellegarde to capitu¬ 
late, threatened to fall on Perpignan, ami turning fliort towards the fea, took pofleflion 
of Elm, Collinure, and the port of Vendres. Thefe triumphs were of no long duration, 
for the honour of the French arms was quickly avenged bv General Dugommier, who 
drove the Spaniards from the RoufSllon, retook Bellegarde, and penetrated into the 
Lampourdan. General Ricardos, to whole activity the ephemeral fuccefi’es of Spain 
are in a meafdre to be attributed, died about this period, and was fucceeded by the 
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Count dc ia Union, a young and brave general, but of no experience. The French army 
overcame every obftacle he oppofed to their march. Eighty-three redoubts! a fort of 
fortrefs conttruSed in a hurry, but Come of which were apparently impenetrable, placed 
on each fide of the road for four leagues, which feparates Figueras from Janquiere the 
lafl: town in C atalonia. Eighty-three redoubts! 1 fay, were carried with a rapidity an* 
intrepidity which cannot be too highly extolled. In a decifive battle, in which the 
Count de la Union peri Died, the Spani/h army was put to the rout, and the wreck 
ihcieof taking flicker in the iiupI'c^nablc citadel, carried terror and dilcouragenient in 
their train. General Perignon, who at that time commanded our viftorious'army, ad¬ 
vancing to within half a league of the place, iinperioufly fummoned the governor to*fur- 
render; and two hours after the capitulation was figned, without either breach, afliiulr* 
without the trenches being opened, or any work begun. When I was in its neigh! 
bourhood in 1783,1 endeavoured in vain to penetrate through three hundred workmen 
who repaired thither every morning to put the fmifning hand to the work. They alone 
were allowed to pafs the gate which led to its interior, and I was only fuffered to walk 
round its glacis, and the covered way of its exterior works. Two years afterwards I 
was rather better ferved by c ire urn fiances, and under the aufpices of conqueit I exa¬ 
mined this place at my cafe, of which I had heard the Spaniards vaunt fo much. 

The fortrefs of Figueras was begun in the reign of Ferdinand VI. It was intended 
to be a matter-piece in the art of fortification, and certainly is one of prodigaliry in that 
line. All military men who have fegn it agree that no place in Europe is furniflied in 
greater profufion with the different means of defence. The befiegers in particular 
were .enabled to convince themfelves of this, for on their entrance they were untouched 
Notwithftanding their valour would make nothing incredible, they themfelves with dif- 
ficuhy conceived how it was poffible in lb fliort a time to reduce a place which had a 
garrifon of nine thoufand men, whofe walls external and internal were all of Hone more 
than a fathom in thicknefs; whofe principal ditches were all deep, and more than a hun¬ 
dred feet wide; the approaches to which on the only fide where trenches could be 
opened were mined, whofe principal * cordon was not difcernible from without • where 
every part was calcinated, ramparts, barracks, hofpital, ftables, cellars, and magnifies 

Its means of fubfiflence were proportioned to its means of defence. Water is pre 
ferved there in four large citterns, dug in the four comers of the place d’acmes and 
fupplied by an aqueduct; and there was ftore of provifionsof every deferiptionin the 
greateft abundance, barrels of flour, bifeuit, cheeie, fait cod, oil, wines, brandy, & c & c 
Of the quantity of each let one fingle article fuffice for a criterion ; fuch an abundance 
of bacon covered the immenfe long floors of the corridors of the cafemates of Figuera* 
that from a calculation made in my prefence, valuing the pound at no more than four 
franks, the flock of it mull have been worth 800,000 livres. 

On examining this place as well within as without, the moft ignorant man would alk 
himfclr how it could be fo eafily taken. Some attributed its ready furrender to the 
terror with which the garrifon Was feized by an imperious fummons, following fo clofelv 
at the heels of a decifive battle. Others pretended that this garrifon, fo well provided 
with bacon, cheefe, and brandy, were deftitute of flints and matches. While a<rain fom e 
could no otherways explain this extraordinary fuccefs than by imputing it to corruption 
ana shinned that two large cafks of money were feed to be carried to the commander* 
as the price of his treafoo-, Neither is it furprifmg if* through refpedt to the glory of 
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their nation, the Spaniards be mo ft willing to give tins interpretation to the matter, the 
moft abfurd of any; as if at the period of our greateft financial diurefs we had money 
to laviih on Figueras, without poffeffing any for the pu pofe of lecuring Luxembourg, 
Maellricht, Ehrenbreitftein, Mentz, &c. &c., all of them places of tar greater impor¬ 
tance than this pretended bulwark of Catalonia, the fur render of which did not occahon 
that province to be invaded ; or as if Spanifh commanders:alone were corruptible, i tie 
moft likely reafon to be attributed for its hafty furrender, nay even the belt authenti¬ 
cated is, that thofe who were to prefide over the different operations of the detence of 
the place were taken by furprize, were deftitute of forefight and concord and that tor 
the vamfon under their command, it was not their courageous day. I he old bye-word, 
he was once upon a time a brave fellow , conies train Spain. Surely the Spaniards will 
not take ainifs that it be for once applied to themfelves ; tor what nation is there ol whom 
at one period or other the tame may not have been laid ? . 

The French army, after rendering itfelf matter of Figueras, was fpread about the 

neighbourhood from Junquiere to the banks of La l 1 luvia. „ 

But in order to maintain peaceable potteflionof the Lampourdan, and fecure fubnlt- 
•ence by means of the fea, it was requifite it thou Id have pofleifion ot the port, the ror- 
rrefs of Rofas, and the little fort.dk la Trinite , called by us le Bouton. 

This conqueft, lefs eafy and lefs hidden than that of Figueras, was ftill recent when I 
paid a vifit to this theatre of one of the brilliant exploits of the army ot the Eaftern Py¬ 
renees. Rofas is four great leagues eaft of Figueras. In order to reach it you pafs by 
Villa Beltran and Peralada , and travel over a very fine country alinolt wholly a plain. 
Le Bouton is difeerned at a diftauce of altnoft three leagues. Situated on a Hope of tha 
Pyrenees, at the part where they decline in the fea; it appears at this diftance a cattle m 
ruins. On approaching, you difeover on very even ground- the fort of Rofas, whole 
fortifications confillin a double range of walls, without either a ditch, covered way, or 
glacis. It could have made but a very Ihort refiftance, had it not been for the afliltance 
it received from the Spaniih fquadron at anchor in the vaft bay, on the fhore of which 
the fort the village, and Bouton are fituated, in a femicircular line along the bay. You 
pafs under the inner battery of the fort to get to the village, which is only a long row 
of houfes whitened over. 'Eevond the village one has to climb over rocks in order to 
arrive at Bouton. This little fort has a double object, that of defending the entrance 
of th& bav, and protefting the little town of Rofas, which is diftant from it fo me what 
more titan a .quarter of a league. On its fummit is a light-houfe for directing fliips. 
Notwithffandmg its compals was extremely imall, it poflefled means of detence in its 
three platforms, ranged one above the other, againft which the French had long to con¬ 
tend. In no part poflibly of all the different feenes of this war, fo fertile in wondrous 
events, in no part did the valour of our troops fiiine with greater luftre than at. this fort 
of Bouton. The artillery defigned to batter it was raifed by the main ftrength of man 
up the declivity to the fummit of the fleep rocks which lurround it; a pofition to which 
the moft undaunted fportfman would hefuate to purfue the game that fiioujd take re- 
fu<r^ hither did they nuTs, from fu.ch fitUeitions w&s hcziid the thundci of the Ivicncli 
artillery ; and fhould the traces of its paffage imprinted on the rock be recognized by 
potferity, it will require the teftimony of hiftory to fatisfy it as to its caufe. , 

The fort of Bouton was not taken before a confiderable breach had been effected ; 
nor did it even then capitulate; for the garrifon had time to efcape by rope-ladders to 
the beach, where the boats belonging to the fquadron was waiting for them ; fo that 
upon the entry of" the befiegers they found nothing but the dead. Our army could not 
take pofleifion of Rofas until after this capture. . , 
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Tin’s port is never greatly frequented. It is however formed by an inimenfe bay, in 
which even Ihips of the line may moor; but this bay is too fpacious, and its entrance 
far too wide, to afford {belter either againfl winds, or attacks from the fea fide. 

The country about it on the fide towards the Pyrenees is very picturefque, and ap¬ 
peared to me to deferve a Ihoi t cxrurfion. In the fir ft place then after leaving the fort, 

I climbed up the enormous mountains which feparate the bay of Rofas from that which 
is oppofite to it oil the north, and which you arrive at by fea after making a long round, 
and doubling the cape of Creus. After travelling for two leagues over a moft fatiguing 
road, I arrived at La Selva aha, a town buried in a bafon in the middle of rocks. Half a 
league beyond you meet with Selva baxa, a confiderable town, placed in an amphitheatre 
on the bay of Selves or Selva. At both thel’e places our troops were quartered. The 
fecond has a little port, which has forue trade. It is in this neighbourhood a fweetifh 
wine is made, of an agreeable flavour and colour, and which may be placed as a defert 
wine on a level with Sherry and Frontignac. There is nothing but ^ good luck and bad 
luck" for the produce of the earth as well as mankind. Before our war with Spain 
this excellent wine of Selva, which has more than once chaced away care from head¬ 
quarters, was but little known out of the Lampourdan; but 1 truft the epicures of our 
army of the Eaftern Pyrenees will make it amends for the oblivion to which it feemed 
to be condemned. 

The whole country, although of wild appearance, in fpite of the prefence of our troops, 
Uore the traces of as good tillage as the nature of the foil would allow. 

In order to return from Selves to Figueras, you keep along the fteep fides of the bay. 
You afterwards defeend into the charming bafon wherein the town of Llanfa is fituated, 
at ibme diftance from the little inlet of that name. ' “As you travel through this hollow 
the hills which furround it, covered with vines, have a charming appearance; and after 
attaining a height on which an old caftle is fituated, you perceive the town of Peraladas, 
and at the extremity of the horizon the road which afeends by windings to the fort of 
Figueras. 

The view of the fine country of the Lampourdan, the limits of which I had attained 
after having travelled over its wildeft but moft pifiturefque divifion, awakened thofe re- 
grets which the philanthropift ever experiences, on reflection that every where the fineft: 
countries are moft liable to the ravages of war, Flanders, the Palatinate, and Lombardy. 
Still, on the other hand, a man mult poflefs a Jove of glory and dominion equal to that 
of Catherine II., who fiiould carry this lcourge into del'erts and rocks, and amid the 
frozen lakes of Finland. Let me, however, do the juftice to our army of the Eaftern 
Pyrenees to fay, that the inhabitants of the Lampourdan will not have had much to 
lament from their length of flay there. It did no other than i'uch damage as is iniepa- 
rable from military operations. In mid ft of our cantonments the fields were in full 
cultivation. - In the neighbourhood of Rofas the vines budded afrefli about the large 
holes which bore witn'efs to the recent fall of bombs ; and on the hills in the neighbotir- 
i hood of Figueras, if thofa be excepted which formed its glacis by the fide of the high 
road, the ipacious olive-grounds were fcarcely any where damaged. Our foldiers en¬ 
camped beneath the {hade of the trees, made ufe of none but the barren trunks for 
their neceffi ties. Phiiofophy reconciles itfelf in meafure to this terrible and eflentially 
deftruftive art, where dilcipline prevents excefs. 

But let me be candid. In thofe fits of rage the confluence of refiftance to troops 
accuftomed to conquer, in the intoxication of victory diforders were committed in Cata¬ 
lonia, as well as in Bifcay, at which humanity Ihudders; and other excefles were tole¬ 
rated which policy ftiould have prevented. At Euguy, at Qrbaiceta , towards French 
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Navarre, at Sf. Laurent de la Muga, fome leagues north-weft of Figueras, Spain pof- 
feffed founderies of great value for their arfenals. Our armies treated them as if they 
were a Portfmouth or a Plymouth, not leaving one ftone upon another. 

In no part, however, of the peninfula was the religion of the country or its iriinitters 
given up to perfecution. The pallors indeed, and the greater part of their flock, took 
to flight at our approach. As has been the cafe in all wars where religion has been one 
of its caufes, as well as in all thofe wherein neceflity has no law, the French army . 

Of rnanj f a church, a liable mat 3 e« ,, 

Yet all the churches were left Handing after our invafion; yet were not the obje&s 
of the veneration of the faithful either overthrown or mutilated; and during the time 
our head-quarters were at Figueras, 1 faw erodes remaining ere£t in fome of the princi¬ 
pal ftreets, even in the abfence of their adorers, 

Thefe precautions, however, were not of fufficient weight to bring over the Catalans to 
our caufs. Fanaticifm feeraed to have a greater influence on them than the love ofjiberty. 
We reckoned too much upon the effect of this fentiment. Among them it is principally 
made up of an averfion to the yoke of the Caftilians, and a vague tendency towards an 
independent government. But for the extreme vigilance of the court, we certainly could 
have maintained a good underftanding at Barcelona. It is in great cities that difeontent 
is ever moft readily excited, and the difeontented moft eaftly brought to the fame mode 
of thinking. In thefe, greater bodies of people collected together, and with more in¬ 
flammable minds, materially favour the propagation of extraordinary ideas. In thefe, 
the fame as with a combuftible matter, a fpark is fufficient to occafton a conflagration. 
But the court perceived the danger at a diftance ; and the priefts, much more faithful 
to their own intereft than that of the court, eaftly contrived to counteract the plots of 
our miffionaries. Thefe, at this epoch, difeovered fufficient caufes of complaint again ft 
the government, and found at fecret meetings a number of perfons ready to give ear to 
their revolutionary infatuations. Had our fucceffes carried us to the gates of Barcelona, 
they might have been attended with vexatious confequences to the King of Spain. Pof- 
Jibly it might have been eafy to effect the independence of the Catalan republic, and 
realize a fine dream of former years j in attempting which we fliould have found a num¬ 
ber of welt-wifhers. 

At the fame time, a fucceffion of victories had brought us in the weft to the gates of 
Bilboa, and in the fouth to the banks of the Ebro. After paffing this river, the rocks 
of Pancorvo were the only obftacles which nature, affifted by a little art, had to oppofe 
to the march of our triumphant armies acrofs the two Caftiles. Already the inhabitants 
of that of thefe two provinces which was the neareft to us, were infefted with panic, 
and emigrating in the utmoft hafte and confufion. But our generals at thefe two op- 
pofite points were not only brave, they pofi'effed prudence as well as courage. They 
were fenfible, and our government was of the fame opinion, that we fliould have gained 
nothing by devaftating thefe Spanifli provinces in one quarter ; or by weakening and 
fubjecting a power to the horrors of a civil war, with whom, after a year of hoftiiity, 
we felt the neceflity of a reconciliation in another. However, even more fp lend id vic¬ 
tories would not have accelerated this re union in a fuller degree than the arrogance of 
•the Englifli. Thus did our real enemies advance our interefts ftill more than our fuc- 
cefsful arms; neither is this one of the fmalleft favours of fortune during the infancy of 
the French republic. 
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The Catalans and Caftilians united in their affection for a religion which was reprc- 
fented to them as interefted in the French revelution, againft which Europe had com. 
bined, united as well in their attachment to a monarch known to them only by his titles 
to their efteem, and to whom individually they never imputed the diforders of which thmr 
conceived thcjr had a right to complain : the Catalans and Caftilians, I fay, fufpendcd 
their animofities to make a common caufe againft the common enemy. But fhortly 
afterwards, being fatisfied of their inability to cope with us, as they joined their efforts in 
war, fo did they unite in their wifties for peace, as well as in their refentment againft 
the real enemy which had caufed them to efpoufe his hatred to us; and we had the 
pleafure of ref]effing that we had not made them expiate the tranfitory error of their 
government by any deep or lafting wounds on their profperity. What would have been 
our regret if, on reconciliation taking place, we had left Spain a prey to the horrors of 
civil war, in dread of infurreffion, and under ncceffity of ufing vengeance ; if we had 
thus rendered impoffible any fmcere alliance; or at leaft if this power, obliged to divide 
its attention and its means between fubjefts it might have to reftrain, and allies it mi^ht 
have to afiift, fliould for a long time have been able to fpare us nothing but barren wifhes 
and reproaches. 

But it is time to leave Catalonia, and put an erid to my long career. 

Italiant Italiam ! 

From Figucras you perceive the Pyrenees very diftinaiy. But what do ! fay ? You 
are at their feet, furrounded by a prolongation of their immenfe chain, for thefe hills 
are a ramification of the Pyrenees; fome of them, although diftantly, towering above 
the eminence on which Figueras is fituated, and making a long circuit round this for- 
trefs, fink into the fea at Cape Palamos. 

The Lampourdan, thus enclofed, is watered particularly on the north weft to fouth 
eaft by a great number of ftnall rivers and rivulets. Such are the Lobregat which 
flows from the Pyrenees, and paffes very nigh La Junquiere; LaMuga, on the banks 
of which was the foundry which we deftroyed; El Mmol, along which were our prin¬ 
cipal cantonments, that is to fay Sijlella , where was the extremity of our principal line. 
Avinonet , Yillafan , and Cqflillon ; L’Alga on the fides of which were fome others; La 
Fluvia , the boundary of our conquefts, a river which is crofted over the bridges Befitlu 
and Bafcara , notwithftanding it be moftly fordable, and which after running very nearly 
to the fea at the village of San Pere Pefcador , afterwards winds about to empty itfeif 
two fliort leagues farther towards the fouth, at the exremity of the bay of Rofas 
and laftly the Ter , which falls into the fea, eight or ten leagues below Girone ODnofite 
to the fmall iflands dcs Medes . 

Thefe rivers and rivulets, which for almoft the whole year are fordable, are fwoften 
in the fpring by the thawing of the fnows, and the rains which accompany the thaw. 
' fn April 1795 1 was witnefs to one of thele periodical floods. After three days of hard 
rain, all the linall rivers between the Fluvia and Figueras, and even the Fluvia itfeif, be¬ 
came impaflable, and the. communication of the infantry between head-quarters’ and 
fome of our cantonments was nearly interrupted. Such events are common in a great 
part of Spain, and especially in Catalonia; and during the famous campaign which vve 
have previoufly noticed, one of thefe fudden inundations of the Segu, the Cenna, and 
other confiderable rivers, oppofed obftacles to the operations of Csefar, which it required 
all his genius to furmount. 

The road from Figueras to Junquiere was pleafant to travel over, even before it had 
been ftrewed with monuments of French bravery. You at firft follow the courfe of the 
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chain of hills (for the mod part produftive} which lie in the neighbourhood of Figucras. 
-As foon as the little village of Pont dcs Molims is palled, you begin to fee the continued 
file of eminences on which the Spaniards conftructed thofe redoubts, which would for 
a long time have Hopped an army of lefs intrepidity than ours. Some of them are on 
the banks, but on the oppofue fide, of the Lobregar, which flows from the foot of the 
mountains of Bellegarde, and which is twice croffed over hundfome bridges. Shortly 
after leaving all -thefe redoubts behind, and clearing a hill, the mountains appear before 
you, on one of which is Bellegarde; and at the foot of them the mod ell town of Jun- 
quiere, which looks as if liable to be annihilated in an initanc by the fire from that 
threatening fortrefs. 

La Junquiere, fituated at the entrance of a valley, which enlarges by degrees towards 
Catalonia, pofleffes no other refources than tillage and the cork-trees which cover the 
adjoining mountains. This town is perfectly open on that part which leads from Spain 
to France. I11 1793 I found here no more than a detachment of two hundred men. 
In confequence, its inhabitants, notwithftanding they profefled the moll; lively attach¬ 
ment to the government of their King, bitterly complained of their ftate of deilitution, 
in fuch a formidable neighbourhood as that of Bellegarde. 

This fortrefs, however, has not near fo iriipofing an appearance from this fpot as from 
different others upon the road, which, by many windings through the rocks, comes 
from the other fide of the Pyrenees. This lofty ruler of the neighbouring vales is be¬ 
held with pleafure mixed with awe, and loft fight of again at leaf! ten times as you trace 
the fatiguing maze. 

It is full half a league from La Junquiere to the fpot on which one is directly below 
Bellegarde; and along the whole diltance the afeent is fcarcely perceptible. The tirifc 
obje£f you m et with upon the road is a ftnall lonely houfe, near which in 1793 two 
final! columns yet remained, which marked the limits of France and Spain. The one 
bore the arms of His Catholic Majefty, the other that of the French republic and its 
emblems, frelh engraved. In 1795 1 found thefe limits deftroyed by victory. The co¬ 
lumns were broken, and the road ft re wed with the pieces. One would have imagined 
Catalonia irrevocably joined to the French republic. 

A little beyond there is a fmall village called Perthus , whereat one of the roads begins 
which leads to Bellegarde. Here during peace is the office for examining the paffports 
of travellers. Here in 1-793, * n the - month of March, did I meel with groups of our 
brave volunteers, who frequently came down from the fortrefs to learn the news of the 
day, and efpecially to enquire if the fignal for war with Spain would firortly be given ; 
my return to France appeared to calm their impatience. It is from this town that the 
Col de Perthus takes its name, which leads from the Junquiere to Boulou, by windings 
which one is led to think are endlefs. ' 

As far as Perthus the road is excellent, but from the fpot where our territory begins 
the road in 1793 was exceedingly neglefted. In 1795 it was in tolerable repair. From 
Junquiere to Boulou it winds among the gloom of the lofty Pyrenees, and occafionallv 
prefents views which are highly pichirefque. In this country, which one cannot travel 
through without pleafure mixed with apprehenfion, nature is alternately cheerful, ma- 
jeftic, and terrible. As is the cafe in mod mountainous countries, fhe has difplayed a 
great variety of pofitions, and appears to delight in uniting oppofite climates. At times 
you leave the plains of Catalonia or Rouffillon with nothing but ferenitythroughout the 
whole horizon.; and fliortly after yon penetrate the varied abode of terapefts. I myfelf 
experienced this during the month of March 1795, in one of my excurfions from Per¬ 
pignan to Figueras. On leaving the Rouffillon, the weather was perfectly mild ; but 
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when I attained the iummit of the Pyrenees, l was overtaken by a violent florin. J 
trembled for fame time by the light oF continual eletlric fiafhes; and upon my arrival 
in the Lampourdan I found the earth covered with fnow, which had fallen while I was 
palling the mountains. How trifling does man appear with all his fchemes by the fide 
of thefe grand accidents of nature! How paltry the molt formidable armies compared 
with thefe libs of the world ! Howfraall do they appear amid deep and extenfive vales' 
"What is the noife of terreftrial artillery to that of thunder a hundred times reverberated 
from their different finuofities! Generations of heroes pals along and are no more- but 
the enormous mafs of the Canigou, perpetually clothed with frolf, remains flill the fame 
as durable as the world. 

From Perth us it is fomenting more than a great league to Boulou, which is feen in 
the middle of a hollow furrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains, fome of which 
are covered with fnow even in the fpring. Among them Canigou rifes on the left and 
pierces above the clouds. This is one of the moll diflinguifhable points of the Pyrenees. 
In vain do you leave it behind, di/lance fcarcely feems to diminilh its mafs j and on 
reaching Perpignan you might ftill think yourfelf at its foot. 

Before you afeend towards the village of Boulou, which" is the firfl poll town in 
France, you arrive at the banks of the Tech, a finall river which has its fource in the 
Pyrenees, wafbes Praiz de Mollo, and the Fori des Bairn , runs clofe to the little town of 
Ceret, and empties itfelf into the fea above Coliioure. So late as 1793 you were obliged 
to ford it with much inconvenience. It was a difgufling fight to behold men with no 
other clothing than a fhirt plunge into the water up to the waift, and pufii the carriages 
of travellers by main ftrength before them to the oppofite fide. War which laid wafte 
its borders, has however caufed a little wooden bridge to be built, which after facilitating 
for two years the paflage of the armies and their train, ferves now for communication of 
a more peaceable defeription. 

I finifli with Boulou, which is only the dillance of a mufquet fhot from the Tech. I 
fliall now take a farewell profpeft of the fine country which I have endeavoured to de- 
feribe, in order to prefent my reader with a recapitulation of my obfervations, niy con- 
je£tures, and willies. . 3 

„ RECAPITULATION. 

I think I have proved that neither Spain nor Spaniards are deferving of the difdain 
with which they are treated by ignorance. On the contrary, what are they in want of 
that is definable ? Does not Spain pofiefs all the elements of profperity ? What a de¬ 
lightful climate! What numerous productions which induftry more enlightened and 
better directed might eafily bring to perfeftton; wines, fruit, wool, filk, oil° horfes, &c. 
What riches of every defeription contained in the bowels of its foil! Of what would 
not its inhabitants be capable if the government did but fecond the exuberance of 
n;Uure! 

But a fatal infHncft feems to incline it to oppofe its beneficence. Continually do we 
meet with wrong meaiures perpetuated by cuftom and obftinacy; or where new ones 
are propoled by genius, when refolutron begins them, envy and prejudice are ever on 
the watch to ftay them in their career. In no country poffibly have calumny and in¬ 
trigue exerted themfelves with greater fuccefe to the injury of merit and talent. Let 
ns endeavour^ to enumerate the diftinguilhed characters which in our time have been 
condemned, fome to flagrant difgrace, and ethers to a Hate of nullity. 
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Shall we mention Marti*% and Gautier employed one in re-eflablifiling the anil- 
lery* rhe other in (hip-building, efcaping from their persecutors only by a miracle, 
Q'avidis f fnatched from his flourifhing colony, to be immured in the dungeons of 
the inquifition. 

A Marquis dTranda whofe vaft knowledge in affairs relative to adminillration, and 
specially in'what regards finance, have been eonfbntly dreaded thefe thirty years back, 
yet are l'carcely ever confulted* 

A Count de Campomanes , who at the end of his tong career as a learned man and 
a magistrate, is left to the enjoyment of that, of which he could not be deprived, a 
well earned reputation* 

A Count d*Aranda §, paying for the energy of his character, and the wifdom of his 
councils, by being twice'in difgrace. 

A Cabarrus ||, whofe talents and fervices are remunerated by four years impri- 
fonment. 

A Thomas Mumz y whofe fuccefs in the immortal undertaking at Cadiz, rather 
excited envy than appkuife* 

A Mamreddo , iefa known, lefsefleemed in his own country than by two neighbour¬ 
ing nations who do juflice to his eminent characters. 

An Atigujlin Betancourt f, one of the mod ikilfull machinifts in Europe, according 
to the learned in England, and France, who indeed is neither negl cted nor forgotten ; 
but for whom no employment could be found in Spain, where not with (landing all ma¬ 
chinery employed in arts and trades is very imperfect, and who is therefore fent to con- 
ftruft roads and canals in Cuba, . 

A Malafpina^ and a father Gil , imprifoned at the infbiit they are about to publilh a 
new voyage round the world, 

A Wrancifco Saavedra ^ who, after evidencing in the Spaniili colonies an unufual ap¬ 
titude for government languifhes almoft unknown in one of thofe honourable places 
referved as a reward for the long fervices of mediocrity, or as a quietus for talent, the 
exerdfe of which is not defired **. 

* Both of them are dead ; the one twenty years ago, the other in i$oo ; but the firft left children in 
the Spantfh fervice who were to maintain their father's Dame* 

f He is returned to hie country, and lives peaceably in a fmall town of Andalufia, with a penfion of 
93 tlioufatrd rials. His return to Spam was preceded by a religious work entitled el wangetk in frittmf p, 
compared during the latter part of his retirement in France, which has met fo great a demand both m 
Spain and in the Indies that it has run through four editions* 

£ He died in iSoi at a very advanced age* He obtained towards the end of his ufeful life the vain 
J mu our of councillor oF Hate* 

§ He died exiled at his dlate in Arragon* 

[| After regaining fame degree of credit* as we before noticed, he retired to private life four years ago* 
At firft he took up Ids reftdence near Torfelaguna* fourteen leagues from Madrid, where he amufed him- 
felf with agriculture* Lately lie has been travelling about anew ; and not long ago was at Paris. 

f[ His expedition to Cuba was prevented by various circumfiances. On his return to Madrid, lie fixed 
the attention of government by his calculations. He was employed in ellablifhing telegraphs, an object 
in which lie was roftru&ed by Mr. Brequet during his lafl Hay at Paris* He has begun one which com¬ 
municates between Buen Re tiro and Aranjuez, and is to be continued to Cadiz, At prefent he is one of 
the dhe&ors general of the poft office, and ehtnifted particularly with the department of highways and 
bridges. In this capacity, he has can fed out bridges - to be confti u&ed or repaired 

-recently on the two roads from Madrid to Barcelona, the one by Valencia, the other by SarragofTk to 
facilitate the expedition, which the King and Queen are about to make to Barcelona in the month of 
September 1803. 

** He was in 1798 at the head of foreign affairs: but fhortly after provifmnally fucceeded by Mr* 
d'Urquijo, and definitively by the prefent m buffer Ccvallos, From the flint fs which was the caufe of bin 
bthig di(placed, he was obliged to remain a year at the Efcuml; he was afterwards permitted to retire to 
Puerto Real near Cadiz, where he at prefciH rdjdee* 

A Ramon 
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A Ramon PignatcHi *, a Gafpard lovellanos t, citizens full of learning and patriotifin, 
confined to obl'curity, the one in Arragon, the other in the Afturias, and who on the 
narrow theatre where they are placed by circumilances, render fervice to their country, 
and meet their only reward in the eltcem of their fellow citizens. 

Andfo many other learned men, artills, men of talents in every known department, 
who are appreciated, yet jfuffered to languhh inactive, and aimotl in want J ; while at 
the fame time penfions and places are found for loobies and intriguing characters. 
Funds are wanting for ufefnl undertakings, while fufficient yet are found to fupply put 
a pomp which adds no real Jplendor to the throne, but which is capable of funuflung 
dangerous matter f6r difeontent to work upon. 

And- yet, fpite of the incumbrances which clog this nation, fpite of that injuffice 
which is lo difeouraging, though prejudice calumniate it ftill, how much has it not 
already effected towards withdrawing ilfelf from the debafing inertnefs to which it was 
condemned at the clofe of the Jaft century ? 

If inclined ro judge of Spaniards with lefs feverity, compare the reign of Charles II. 
with that of Charles IV; fee what in the one period was the ftate of manufactures, 
commerce, the navy, and learning of every defeription, and what in the other. 

And how much more finking would this difference have been, but for her frequent 
and ufelefs wars, which-have accumulated hindrances to that courfeof profperity which 
it lias been tracing for almofi: a century pail; and but for the oppofition arifing out of 
momentary circuinftances to plans, which, in order to infure fuccefs, fhould be perma¬ 
nent. 

How lamentable to behold a nation, apparently grave and reafonable, the Have of 
the paltry paflions of thofe around the throne, and that too in a greater degree than 
any other, than even our own nation. Did the Chancellor Bacon calumniate the one, 
and flatter the other, where three centuries ago, lie faid ; “ The Spaniards appear to 
be wifer than they are. The French are more fo than they feem.” 

In £a£t, how much have the firft been the vidim of caprice. If we look to the 
period alone which has fucceeded the extinction of the Auffrian dynafty; what was 
gained by the two wars of Phfip V., unlefs the barren honour of feeing his pofterity 
occupy two little fovereignties in Italy? Ferdinand VI., of more pacific difpofition, 
fandioned with his name fome brilliant attempts, but more fond of money than glory, 
he accumulates wealth, and allows feveral branches of ad min iff ration to fall to decay. 
As Frenchmen we may reprove his partiality towards the Court of London. He de- 
ferves rather more than pardon judged by a Spaniard, fince it retarded the period of 
Spain taking part in the difafters of the war of 1756. Charles III. fhews himfelf more 
generous in'appearance; but it is on account of his being a Bourbon, and perfonally 
an enemy to England, that he joins our quarrel. This devotion to our caufe cofts 
Spain a part of her navy and Florida. Spain is indemnified for the lofs of this by the 
ceffion on our part of Louifiana. But what did the Spanifli nation gain by this r What 

• He died at Sarragoflk, to the lad intent on the works of the c3iialof Arragon, without ever obtaining 
any other recompence than a cool teftimonial of etteern. This however was fufficitjit for one of his bold 
ana independent fpirit* 

t Enough has been faid of him in courfe of the work. Turned out of admimflration fhorllv after hid 
intLodin^torij he was at firit bcimfhed to the At prefect he is confined in a convent of Carmelites 

at Majorca. 

t * n this in fiance, however, we mu ft do-jufticeto the SpamTh government, and allow that latterly, in 
many examples it has done juitice to merit, even where difiingmflied by public Opinion alone ■ that it has 
brought into a&ioti, feveia! cftimable fubje|f$ who deferve a ml have jollified the confidence with which they 
have been entrolled j and if Ionic faults, perhaps frivolous in themfelves, or but badly proved, have at 
intervals been punched with figual dilgrace, yet have no fer vices been left without reward* 
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but colonifts which its government eftranges by the exercife of a horrid tyranny, and 
afterwards feeks to endear by facrifices ? Seven years afterwards a quarrel on a point 
of honor threatens a rupture with England •. Frefh ruinous efforts to obtain fatis- 
faftion; frefh diftraftion of funds deftined for ufeful undertakings. Our intervention dif- 
perfes this ftorm; but eight years fcarcety elapfe, before Spain fuffers herfelf in oppofition 
to her intereft to be dragged into the American war. Minorca and Florida recovered were 
the fruits of this war, impolitic at any rate, if not unjuft; but the completion of the 
unfinifhed canals of Caftiie and Arragon, fo long in hand, would have been of much 
greater benefit to the nation, and would have been more cheaply purchafed. Scarcely 
had fhe enjoyed the bleffings of peace for feven years entire, before fhe was difpofed on 
account of fomedifpute refpe&ing furs from the extremity of America, to refume anew 
the cruel diverfion of war, and put a ftop to the inoft beneficial plans. But projects 
ftill more infenfate, folicit and obtain a preference. A vertigo which feized upon all 
the cabinets of Europe fixed its attention upon the French revolution. The court of 
Madrid placed itfelf at the head of thofe powers who confpired its overthrow. Of a 
bidden, it changes both its miniftry and its plan. It feems difpofed to remain a pafiive 
fpeftator of our hurricanes, and to keep in a defenfive attitude alone, when an event, 
moreaffefiing to Spain than any other monarchy, caufesher to join, although contrary 
to her intereft, in the general refentmenc 1 . This error, which would ftand acquitted 
before a tribunal of fovereigns, is however but of momentary duration. The experience 
of eight-and-twenty months, is found fufficient. It fees the return of peace after making 
efforts, and meeting with difafters which render alike neceffary repofe and economy. 
You conceive it about to become wholly occupied with the payment of its debts, the 
amelioration of its finances, the conftruftion of roads, canals, &c. But no, it is more 
gratifying to her pride, to attempt to chaftife the arrogance of her late momentary 
allies. Granted that its refcntment were juft. As a Frenchman, I can but applaud 
the part it took, and wilh it be juftified by fuccefs f. But this war, whatever may be its 
fuccefs, will retard its advances to profperity; but if it fhould turn out unfortunate, 
Spain has fo many poflellions to lofe, fo much loft ground to regain! Peace is to her 
above all others a paramount duty, if it can be preferred with fafety, and without dif- 
honour; notwithftanding which, it has in lefs than a century been expofed eight times 
to the hazard of war, and for what, unlefs to gratify the quarrelfome difpofition of its 
cabinet, and the paltry paflions of thofe by whom it is governed. 

It is not by fuch conduct that a power, formerly of the firft rank, can hope to become 
regenerate or refume its ancient ftate. Every century in a monarchical ftate will pro¬ 
duce at leaft two weak fovereigns, fome ambitious queens, fuch as Ifabella Farnefe, 
and fome reftlefs minifters, fuch as Alberoni, and Florida Blanca. In every century 
more than one occurrence will take place of equal importance with the affairs of the 
halkland IHands, and Nootka Sound. An empire, the fate ot which depends on 
firnilar rulers, may make a noife in the gazettes of the day, it can but excite the regret 
of pofterity. An infant ftate may gain ftrength from being expofed to ftorms; arrived 

* The quedion refpefling which this quarrel originated was, whether or not Spain had fair prctenlions 
to dominion over the whole of the North Weft coall of Amenta. It deputed a claim on the part of Eu£~ 
land to form eftaHjJhments at Nootka Sound, between the 49* and 50* of Noil hern latitude It wan de¬ 
cided by a campofitlon, by which the Eiiglifh were allowed to eilablifh themfdves between CapeMmdacmo 
in the 40* of latitude and Nootka Sound. 

f This wjfh has not been attended with the defired completion. In the war now terminated, the Spa* 
niatda have certainly difplayed much bravery and talent. It has given them new claims to our efteem and 
gratitude, but has been of no advantage, 
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at maturity, and in a healthy condition, it may be able to withfhnd them j they are in. 
clemencies dangerous to the convalelcent. 

Of this Spain exhibits a proof. Its inhabitants are endowed with a happy and fruit¬ 
ful imagination, and poffefs great aptitude for the arts; they have founded eftablith¬ 
in ents of almoft every defcription ; If reams of wealth run at their feet beneath a trans¬ 
parent furface. Good fenfe is met with among them, even in the molt obfcure claffes ; 
and of late years intelligence, even in the highefi: ranks; but with fo much verfatility, 
fo many plans conceived by one paflion, and fruffrated by another; can we wonder at 
its Uationary pofition ? Tliefe, much toof requent, repetitions of ufelefs war, and peace 
rather of a Ihewy than permanent nature, rhefe lliort intervals of vvifdom fucceeded 
by long fits of extravagance, tliefe render the work of her regeneration as arduous as 
Penelope’s web. 

In order to confummate the plans for her poflerity already begun, more fteadinefs 
is requifite, a firmer refolution, fupported by greater activity, with lefs attachment to 
diftant enterprises. It is fit that the minftry Ihould direft its attention rather to the 
foundation of fchools at home, than to the Philippine company j rather to the vivifica- 
tion of Caflile, than the ifland of Trinidad *. 

The prefent appears to be the moil favourable epoch Spain has experienced for a 
long time. With a minifter of unrefifted fiday, in the flower of his age, who feetns to 
be l'erioufly intent on the public weal; a monarch whofe purity of life and robufl: con¬ 
futation forebode a long feign; fine plans fketched out, and genius for the concep¬ 
tion of others ; hands which require nothing but practice and encouragement to render 
them expert; a people haughty it is true, but unlefs infulted, tradable and affec¬ 
tionate; a people the government of which is organized in fuch manner, its temporal 
and fpiritual agents fo diftributed, and its population fo much difperfed, that twenty 
methods exift of watching over and reftraining the difaffeded, while they poflefs not a 
Angle rallying point to make them formidable, and are themfelves of a temper to be 
eafily appeafed by a fliew of kindnefs, the mod certain of all means of banithing dif- 
content. With thefe, what a fund of means for doing good, with all the confidence 
infpired by undifputed authority, with all the deliberation of wifdom! 

As owners, ruling every thing with thought, 

Feaikfs of being difplaced, and hurrying nought. 

And for tnumphing , ‘over obftacles, which men and circumflances occafionatly oppofe 
to the mod nfefiil undertakings! 

To avail itfelf of thefe favorable circumflances, let Spain difmifs that covetous am¬ 
bition which miftakes glory for profperity ; and which, if I may adopt an adage in the 
modern law of nations, fancies limits fixed to Hates by nature; as if any usurpation 
by fuch a grant might not be made legitimate. 

Let it learn from its own experience, that power is not the confequence of large pof- 
feffions, when, as is its cafe, a vafl territory at home, fufficiently capable of every fpeeies 
of improvement and profperity, is continually invoicing additional culture, induftry 
and population* 

To give an example, what might be expefted to be the refult of the conquests of 
Portugal to Spain, a project to which the prefent government is fuppofed furely without 
any reafon, to be flrongly attached ? Can it be blind to the exigence of thofe prejudices in 
the two nations, which an union muft tend to encreafe ? Hopeiefs of ever endearing 


# Ceded to the Englifh by the peace of Armens, 
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to itfelf the conquered country, it would be obliged to watch over and reftrain its emo¬ 
tions by extraordinary meafures; which would divide the attention of its government, 
encreafe its expences, and expofe it continually to Ilorms. An invafion of this deferip- 
tion, which no fpurious pretext can juftify, which would be a fource ot and plea for 
infurreftion, would render Spain obnoxious in the eyes of all impartial Europe: it would 
ferve as a warning to a great part'of it, to combine againft two powers, the renewal 
of whofe alliance fliould be the fignal for the moft ambitious undertakings; it would 
awaken in all its force, the fworn hatred againft the two principal branches of the 
houfe of Bourbon would. Ihortly create them new enemies, and difturb the repofe of 
vears, of which both countries have need for their mutual regeneration. 

Yet granted theincorportation fliould be peaceably effected, confolidated without in¬ 
ternal tumult or external wars, in fuch cafe the danger would certainly be lefs immi¬ 
nent to Spain, but not lefs formidable. Her European ftates remain thus limited by 
pretended natural boundaries by the Pyrenees, the ocean and the Mediterranean. 
Irrevocably the ally of France, which flie appears to view as her permanent intereft, fhe 
has no invafion by land to apprehend, and is fecure in her diftance from the maritime 
ftates, from any difembarkation on her fliores. In this pofition flie may give herfelf 
up to the arts of peace. Thefe are indifputably all that are requifite for the happinefs 
of individuals, and profperity of empires, but this art of war, however fatal, is like- 
wife neceffary. It confolidates power, without which profperity becomes precarious, 
and is loft in the quiet of a peace of long duration. When furrounded by allies alone, 
when exempt for a long time from all alarm of war, a ftate becomes effeminate, and 
an eary prey to an ufurper, or a conqueror; or Ihould it efcape thefe dangers, it finks 
beneath the burthen even of its own profperity. 

Let not thofe, therefore, who with to affure a durable profperity to Spain, feek it in this 
rounding of territory, which is gratifying to women and children alone. It is undoubtedly 
in want of allies ; but it requires alfo jealous and rival neighbours to keep its aftivity. 
on the alert, not to fuffer it to negletf its means of defence, or even of attack, which 
the paffions of men will conftantly render neceffary. It requires long intervals of peace 
but until the fine dream of the Abbe de St. Pierre be realized, it is alfo requifite that 
its vigilance fhouId never lleep, and that its courage, one of the diftinQive characteriftics 
of a Spaniard, fliould not become paralyzed by the abfence of danger. 

Perhaps one ought further to wifh that their government, renouncing old prejudices 
and falfe ideas of grandeur, fliould fearlefsly contemplate the profpect of the inevita¬ 
ble future independence of the greater part of its colonies; that preparing itfelf before¬ 
hand for this feparation, it might prevent its being attended with bloodlhed; that in- 
ftead of treating her colonifts as grown-up children, under the yoke of a ftep mother, 
Ihe fliould freely emancipate her children, who thus might preferve a lafting affe&ion 
for their mother, and become her moft intimate allies; that file fliould become con¬ 
vinced that this pacific revolution, gently brought about by wifdom, would be facilitated 
by the conformity of manners, language and religion; that flie might profit by the 
example of England, whofe tyranny towards its old colonifts retarded this approxima¬ 
tion, but which for years back has witneffed, as a confequence cf the nature of things, 
the natural predileflion of one nation in favour of another, with which it had been 
long connected, and with which it preferve^ fo many correfpondent ufages; that this 
government might learn alfo from the example of the fame Englilh, of the Dutch, 
and of the French that it is neither the number nor the extent of colonies, but their 
mode of organization and the excellence of their laws which lend to enrich the metro¬ 
polis; for the French part of St. Domingo alone, in 1783, was more produflive to 
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France than the lfland of Cuba, Mexico, and Peru together were to the Spaniards, 

--1 paufe. I call to mind the antiquated prejudices retained in the archives 

of the council of the Indies, heir looms devolving to each mimfter of the day, froth 
the period of theconqueft of America, 1 feel how abortive all fuch hopes mull be; 
but woe to Spain if they be long deferred* 

At leaft I conjure you, Spaniards of the prefeot day, renounce thefe fchemes of 
aggrandizement with which you are charged. Has not your government, have ye nut 
yourfelves a rhoufand other inodes of encreafing your prosperity, employing your zeal, 
your riches, your talents, and your courage? 

Tour zeal , which efpecially within thefe twenty years is directed to objefts worthy of 
you* It was the parent of thofe patriotic focieties, the opening of which was of fuch 
aufpicious promiJF, but which, with fome few exceptions, have brought forth nothing 
but plans and good wifhes; but which at the fame time aik for encouragement alone to 
become far more prod u drive. For notwithftanding your government be defpotic, you 
truly pofleisthe amor pairia ; and notwithftanding the efforts that are ufed to keep you 
m the dark, this attachment to your country has promoted intelligence. 

Tour riches y which Jay idle in your money chefts, or are placed in banks which receive 
it at a moderate intereft, and employ it for their individual advantage; why do <you 
not dedicate them, not to pious foundations already fo numerous, and which feem 
rather intended to encourage indolence than folace dill refs, but rather to eftablifhments 
which might be ferviceable to your country, beneficial to yourfelves, and fpread life 
and plenty from one boundary of the empire to the other ? Imitate in this infiance at 
leaft thofe haughty rivals, who never ought to have been your allies. Contemplate the 
amazing works of this defeription which public fpirit has generated in England, its 
numerous canals projected and begun, not at immenfe expence by kings, minifters, or 
intendants, but by individuals who enliven whole diftrifts for their own particular pro¬ 
fit, In fome of your provinces, you already have canals of irrigation which might 
ferve for models, Encreafe the number of them. Your country, however parched 
it appear, poffeffes more refources of this kind than meet the eye of the rapid traveller 
It is deftitute of fliade; fecond the views of government by a multiplication of plan¬ 
tations* Thus will ye (belter your cattle, your meadows, and yourfeff from the fury 
of a burning fun. Invite and penfion artifts who may furni(h you with machinery to 
leflen labour and fave time. Without waiting for the interpofition of government, 
repair the roads of your different neighbourhoods, cultivate breeds of horfes, and arti¬ 
ficial meads* This luxury will ye find more gratifying far than your rich gala dreffes, 
your numerous penfioned fatellkes, and your various trains of carriages. 

Tour talents are evidenced in every department. In printing you excel. Your 
manufactories of cloth, particularly thofe of Guadalaxara, and Segovia, come nigh to 
perfection* For twenty years back have your filk works made fuch progrefs as to ex¬ 
cite alarm among your rivals* In your roads, in Bifcay, Navarre, that of La Sierra 
-Morena, and thofe of the neighbourhood of your capital, in your bafon at Carthagena, in 
the dam oppofed to the waves before Cadiz, in many of your modern bridges, in feveral 
of your veffels of war, you have exhibited matter-pieces of induftry. Civil architecture 
has produced buildings in the capital, at the different royal refidences, and in feveral 
great towns, remarkable for the excellence of their plans, and for the fynunetry of 
their proportions* You have feveral engravers who deferve to be noticed, and who 
only want to be better known, and more encouraged. Some of your painters revive 
the glory of your fchool, too little known among foreigners* and which, though late, 
your government at length means to hold out to the admiration of Europe with the 
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alftitance of the engraver*. Other arts lefs brilliant but more ufeful are cultivated 
among you with fuccefs. You have brought to perfection the manufacture of iron. 
You make advances in refining copper. Your works in gold and fdver begin to aflame 
fomewhat of elegance* Few coins are better ft ruck than yours in Europe* Shortly 
your government will no longer be under the neceility of leaving to foreigners of genius, 
and foreign mechanics, the care of conceiving and executing fchemes for your own 
advantage* Too long has genius been with you an article of importation, it has at 
length become an indigenous production. It is now the duty of your government to 
feek it out, and turn it eo profit* 

And lartly, your courage has indifputably fufficient means of exercife in trine of 
peace 5 for much of it is wanting to attack thofe abufes which account for and procraf- 
tinate your ftate of langour* It is wanting to diminifh the multitude of prielts and 
monks who are a fcandal to, and devour yeu, doing no lefs an injury to religion than 
to agriculture. It is wanting to effect the partitioning of thofe properties, the vaftnefs 
of which explains the imperfect cultivation and unpeopled condition of the two Cat* 
tiles and Audalufia. It is wanting to flop in their destructive career thofe Majorats y 
an infiitiitjon of pride, fooppofite to the feelings of nature, which unites in a fir£t bom 
male and his race every advantage of fortune, and thus paralyzes a multitude of 
e/hites. It is wanting to divert the Mejia of its ruinous privileges, and to reltore to 
proprietors the exclulive enjoyment of their fields and paftures. And efpecially is it 
wanted to cure the people of its fuperrtitious practices, and overturn thofe altars on 
which they facrifice with trembling; to deliver it from the tribunal which it dreads as 
much as it reveres, and which is uielefs even to defpOtum, when it combined wifdotn 
with energy* 

And as to thefe different kinds of courage, in poffeffion of which Spain would fhortly 
become regenerate, it is among the governors alone that they have been wanting 
hitherto ; many among the governed poltefs them fully* How many minifters have 
there not been in the lart century, animated with that daring fpirit which actuates man 
to great actions. 

Here an Alberoni giving a fhoek to the Spanifh nation, violent it is true, and ill 
timed, which however tends to awaken her for fome years from her lethargy. 

There a Macmas? who dared to oppofe the abufes of the Inquifition, and who after¬ 
wards became its apologirt- 

A Campttl#, facing the clamours of the fanners general, thofe cormorants of the 
revenue, and putting the collection of the revenues of the crown into commifEon* 

An Enfenada, conceiving many bold and ufeful plans, feeking and finding able 
coadjutors, 

A Galvez, trampling on antiquated prejudices which rertricted the commerce of 
Spanifh America to a fmgle port. 

An Oiavide, attacking vigoronfly the moft facred abufes; creating, organizing, and 
fpreading life through a vail colony, and metamorphofmg forelts and deferts into a 
chearfu! neighbourhood. 

A Carr afro , braving the hatred of great proprietors for the purpofe of defpoiiing 
them of their ufurpations* 

* For fome years back, tbe court of Madrid has projected, however tardily, the produdhon to the 
world of the celebrated works of which it is miflrcfs by the means of the engraver, and notwilhftandin^ 
the war, it appears that the plan is continued, artifts being employed for the purpofe, as well natives 
of the country, as thofe of France and Germany. 
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A Count $ Aranda calling pbilofophy about the throne, the application of whrfch, 
tempered by wifdom, would encreale the profperity of the fubjeft without weakening 
the power of the King, * 

A Cabarrus , endeavouring in fpite of cuftom and envy to cftablifh beneficial inno¬ 
vations that unfolded refourcds, of which the Spanifh nation had fcarcely a conception* 

A Rod a Campomanes 3 a Florida Bianca , even attempting with the fame fuccefs to 
to reftri£t within due bounds the authority of the church, diftinguifhifig properly be¬ 
tween a refpeft for religion, and a ftupid veneration for its minifters. 

Thefe, and twenty other examples, prove that particularly in this laft century, as 
fnon as government has manifefted a difpofitbn to patronize ufeful enterprizes, it has 
found intrepid agents ready to promote its views* Let it therefore but be bold, its fub- 
jefts will not be found deficient* 

Defpotic governments poffefs this advantage every where; a Angle demon ftration of 
their will firmly made, and refolutely adhered to, may effeft wonders, even among 
nations of fmall intelligence, and without animation* Of what then might not that of 
Spain be capable with a populace fecund in men of brilliant genius and Itrong charac¬ 
ter ; with a nation which, properly reftored to its natural energy, would only require to 
be directed and reft rained* 

What a charming talk, young minifter, has fate allotted you, you whom I faw at your 
fir ft appearance! The courfe is before you. The fovereign's favor levels every obft ruc¬ 
tion before you; it may conduct you to a fame of greater durability, and much more 
worthy your ambition. At your age you may conceive extenfive plans, and truft to 
confummate them. If fo difpofed,' you may at once refute the calumniators of your 
country, caufe it to refume its rank in Europe, and eftablifh for your fell; a mo ft dif- 
tmguifhed one in hiltory. 

Already do you fill feme of its pages which you ought not to with to fee torn. You 
have been at the head of affairs during a war which was much lefs difaftrous to 
Spain than what it might have been; and at the eftablifftmenf of a peace, in which 
the facrifices on your part have borne no comparifon to the misfortunes experienced. 
Without denying the part which fkill certainly had in a matter which affoniffied all 
Europe, one yet may believe that the influence of the fortunate ftar, under which you 
were born, has extended to your minifterial operations.. The name you have adopted 
m confequence of thefe great events, feems to hold out an abridgement of what you 
conceive your duty. But if for an inffant I could forget I was a Frenchman, I fliould 
charge you with having already forfaken it, by engaging your country in a new quarrel, 
the lead; injurious confequence of which will be that of retarding the return of com¬ 
plete profperity; of that profperity, all the fources of which are in your cuffody, and 
which if fadls, and a crowd of other teftimony may be credited, is the molt earned 
wiffi of your heart. For we well know that politics and military affairs engrofs not all 
your time, that you are defirous of promoting arts and induflry, and that far from 
fearing genius you take pleafure in railing thole whom modefty and want of en¬ 
couragement have placed in obfeurity; that you enable intelligent perfons to travel 
abroad in order to obtain inftruQion on tafte which is wanting in your various 
eftablifflinents, for convenience and luxury, and to ftudy by nice infpeftion thofe 
models which national pride need norblufti to copy. 

We learn more recently that, feconded by eminent perfons whofe confidence you 
enjoy, you have refolution enough to make head againft a tribunal, once formidable 
to fovereigns thenifelves, and that in the conteft, the temporal power has proved 
victorious. 


Thefe 
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Thefe wife meafures, thefe vigorous afts are of good augury. You appear to be 
fenfiblc that it were vain to attempt the regeneration of a country while !object to fana- 
ricifiu. Your country has lately thirfted for information, and now it will he fruitlefs to 
onpofe the inclination. The waters, whofe courfe a dam would flop, or overflow, or 
break away the mound, their tranquil courfe might fertilize and irrigate the ad¬ 
jacent country, which their violent irruption would lay watte. So is it with knowledge, 
if it flill had'to contend with inttitutions which might reftrain its progrefs, it would 
difturb the tranquillity of the country, and might even fliake the throne. It is by 
fettering it, that power will preferve itfelf from the inconveniences it eife might expe. 
rience. I would willingly compare it to thofe French revolutionitts, whom kings have 
thought it right to perfecutein order to prevent the extenfion of their alarming maxims. 
Thofe French who, before the rupture were watched with vexatious feverity, were then 
by their fecret confpiracies much more to be dreaded than they are now, that peace is 
eftablithed between the two nations, and franknefs prefides in the different relations 
between the two governments. So is it with knowledge. If you wifli to render it 
dangerous, repulfe it, treat it as an enemy. If you would render it beneficial to the 
people, uninjurious to majefty, treat it as an ally.' 

‘ This truth is not foreign to every court. Yours is worthy of hearing it. _ Your con¬ 
ciliating difpofition, your good fenfe will make light the talk of enfuring its adoption. 
Perhaps it would be the moll fecure method of fecuring your country againtt that revo¬ 
lutionary fpirit with which it is faid to be threatened. Europe, which has its eyes upon, 
you, mutt have to fay thus of you. 

By the mildnefs of his adminiftration he managed fo as to render defpotifm tolerable. 
He liftened to the advice of that philofopby which does not Hand diferedited with him, 
becaufe of the errors of fome of its followers. He wilhes the church to continue the 
fupport of the throne, but not to rival its power. He allows it fhould remain the pro¬ 
testor of orthodoxy, but interdicts its perfecution. 

Firm and faithful to the ties which nature and experience preferibe to his country, 
he thinks it ought to have perpetual allies, but only tranfitory enemies. War in his 
eftimation is fometinies inevitable, but he does not confider it a neceflary element 
in the ftruChire of his reputation. He confides that it is under the fliade of peace 
alone that thofe arts can profper which he loves, that induftry which he encourages, 
and moft efpecially agriculture, which for fo great a length of time has required thofe 
gentle and wifely calculated reforms, which war mutt make impoflib'e. 

Your flatterers perhaps will tell you that this is your portrait. Your friends, that I 
have caft your horofeope, founded indeed upon prefumption, but which it is requifite 
you fhould juftify in order to deferve the gratitude of your country, and the eulogy of 
pofterity. 
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TRAVELS IN SWITZERLAND, 

AND IK 

THE COUNTRY OF THE GRISONS: 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS 
To WILLIAM MEL MOTH, Esq. 

From WILLIAM C 0 X E, M.A. F.R.S. F.A.S. 

rector of bemeh.ton 


TO THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY. 

MADAM, 

THESE Letters, relating to Switzerland, naturally claim your Ladyfhip's protec¬ 
tion ; for they were originally written while I had the honour of accompanying Lord 
Herbert on his travels. I feel myfelf highly flattered, therefore, in having the permif- 
fion of infcribing them to your Ladyfhip, and of thus publicly acknowledging that I am, 
with great refpeft, and gratitude for obligations received from the Earl of Pembroke 
and your Ladyfhip, 

Madam, 

Your Ladyfliip’s molt obedient and obliged humble fervant, 
Vienna, June 26, 1778. Wm. COXE. 


PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1 789. 

TEN years have elapfed fince I gave to the Public a volume of Letters, under the 
title of (t Sketches on the Natural, Civil, and Political State of Switzerland The fa¬ 
vourable reception of that work induced me, in 1779, to make a journey through the 
country of the Grifons, a part of Switzerland hitherto little known. Having, in 1785 
and 1787, opportunities of revifiting the fame fpots which I had before deferibed, I was 
anxious to revile and augment my former publication. With this view I compared my 
deferiptions at the very places which I attempted to delineate ; attentively pi ruled the 
criticiims of fucceeding travellers; and in many of the principal towns I entreated fe- 
veral perfons, of political or literary eminence, to corre£t any errors, or to fugged any 
improvement, with refpect to thofe particular parts, with which, from fituation, they 
were moll converfant. 

The materials collected from thefe and other fources, increafed by my own obferva- 
tions and refearches, encourage me to hope, that the prefent improved account of fo 
interefting a country as Switzerland, will not be unacceptable to the public, and may be 
confidered as a new work. 

Berner ion , Feb, 20, 1789. 

* London, 180 1 , 3 vol». Sto. 4th edition. 
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LETTERS, &c. 

LETTER I.— Route through the Black Forcjl.—Source of the Danube . 

dear sir, Donefchingen , July 21, 1776. 

I AM now at Donefchingen, in my way towards Switzerland, a country long cele¬ 
brated for the peculiarities of its different governments, and the lingular beauties con¬ 
ferred upon it by nature. If it will not be trefpaffing upon your patience, I propofe 
to trouble you with fome account of my tour, for I am perfuaded that I fhall travel 
with much greater profit to myfelf; as the refieftion that my obfervations are to be 
communicated to you, will render me more attentive and accurate in forming them. 

We quitted Stralburgh yefterday, and crofted the Rhine to Kehl, formerly an im¬ 
portant fortrefs belonging to Stralburgh when an imperial city. It was alfo ftrongly 
fortified by the French, who took poffeflion of it in 1648 : being ceded to the empire 
at the peace of Ryfwic, the Emperor configned it to the houfe of Baden, referving to 
himfelf the right of a garrifon. Since that period it has been twice attacked by the 
French, and as during the laft fiege, in 1733, the works were confiderably damaged, 
the imperial garrifon has been withdrawn. At prefent there are only the ruins of the 
ancient fortifications ; and by way of garrifon, a few invalids belonging to the Margrave 
of Baden. From Kehl we proceeded to Offenburgh, a fmall imperial town, and foon 
after, entered the beautiful valley of Kinfing : we palled through Gengenbach, another 
fmall imperial town, finely fituated, and continued our journey by the fide of the fmall 
river Kinfing; rifing gradually for feveral leagues together, until we found ourfelves in 
the mid ft of the Black Foreft. The country, as we afcended, became more wild and 
romantic, and the river more rapid; on each hand mountains, whofe acclivities were 
finely cultivated, and whofe tops were richly covered with a continual foreft. Several 
fmall ftreams of the cleareft water rolled down the fides of the mountain in numberlefs 
cafcades, and uniting fell into the Kinfing. The views were fo exceedingly diverfified, 
the villages fo delightfully fituated, and the cottages fo exceedingly pi&urefque, that we 
almoft feemed to have anticipated the romantic beauties of Switzerland. 

Donefchingen is the principal refidence of the Prince of Furltenberg, in the court¬ 
yard of whofe palace the Danube takes its rife. I am tins moment returned from vi- 
fiting the fpot, the defcription of which may be compriled in a few words. Some fmall 
fprings bubbling from the ground form a bafon of clear water, of about thirty feet 
fquarc ; from this bafon ilfues the Danube, which is here only a little brook. And 
though the two finall rivers of Bribach and Brege, uniting below the town, are far more 
confiderable than this ftream, which flows into them foon after their junftion ; yet the 
latter alone, has the honour of being called the fource of the Danube. Having gone 
through the ceremony of ftriding acrofs the ftream, in order to fay that we had Jlepped 
over the Danube, we foon fatisfied our curiofity ; the object in itfelf being by no means 
exiraordinary, but deriving its foie confideration from being the fource of fo noble a 
river. Indeed it was this circumftance alone that induced us to enter Switzerland by 
the way of Suabia. 

I am, dear Sir, very affectionately yours, 

William Coxe. 
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LETTER IL— Arrival in Switzerland. — Schaffhaufen. — Fall of the Rhine. 

Schaffhaufen , July it. 

I FEEL great delight in breathing the air of liberty : every perfon here has appa¬ 
rently the mien of content and fatisfaftion, The cleanliness of the horn's, and of the 
people, is peculiarly linking; and I can trace in all their manners, behaviour, and drefs, 
lonie ft rang outlines which diltinguilh this happy people from the neighbouring nations. 
Perhaps it may be prejudice and unreafonable partiality ; but I am the more pleafed, 
becaufe their firft appearance reminds me of my own countrymen, and I could almoft 
think for a moment that I was in England. 

Schaffhaufen, a tolerably well-built town, fituated upon the northern fliore of the 
Rhine, is the capital of the canton, and owes its origin to the interruption of the navi¬ 
gation of that river by the cataraft at Lauffen : huts being at firft conftructed for the 
convenience of unloading the merchandize from the boats, by degrees increafed to a 
large town. Schaffhaufen was formerly an imperial city, and governed by an arifto- 
cracy ; but it was mortgaged in 1330, by the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, to the Dukes 
of Auftria, and was releafed from its dependency by the Emperor Sigifmond when Fre¬ 
derick Duke of Auftria was put under the ban of the empire. In 1501 it was admitted 
a member of the Helvetic confederacy ; and is the twelfth canton in rank. Of all the 
cantons it is the leaft in fize, being only five leagues in length, and three in breadth : 
its population is fuppofed to amount to thirty thoufand fouls, ot which the capital con¬ 
tains about fix thoufand. 

The whole number of citizens or burgeffes (in whom the fupreme power ultimately 
refides) is about fixteen hundred. They are divided into twelve tribes ; and from thefe 
are elefted eighty-five members, who form the great and little council. To thefe two 
councils combined, the adminiftration of affairs is committed: the fenate, or little council 
of twenty-five, being entrufted with the executive power; and the great council, com* 
prifing the fenate, finally deciding alt appeals, and regulating the more important con* 
cerns of government. 

1 he revenues of the ftate are very inconfiderable, as will appear from the falary of 
the burgomafter, or chief of the republic; which barely amounts to 150! per aim. The 
reformation was introduced in 1539 : the clergy are paid by the ftate, but their income 
is fcarcely fufficient for their maintenance ; the bell: living being only about tool., and 
the worft 40I. per arm. The profeffors of literature alfo, who are taken from the clergy, 
are paid by government; and a fchool is fupported at the public expence. Sumptuary 
laws are in force here, as well as in nVGrft parts of Switzerland; and 110 dancing is al¬ 
lowed, except upon particular occafions. The principal article of exportation is wine, 
of which a large quantity is made, the country abounding in vineyards: and as the 
canton furuiflies but little corn, it is procured from Suabia in exchange for wine. In 
the town there are a few manufactures of linen, cotton, and filk. 

It will perhaps give you fome idea of the fecurity of the Swifs republics, when I in¬ 
form yon that Schaffhaufen, although a frontier town, has no garrifon, and that the 
fortifications are but weak. The citizens niount guard by turns; and the people of the 
cantoii being divided into regular companies of militia, which are exercifed yearly, are 
always prepared to aft in defence of their country. This canton has Tome troops in 
France, Sardinia, and Holland; the only foreign fervices into which the fubjefts >of the 
Froteftant cantons enlift. 
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Before t take leave of this town, I mu ft not omit mentioning the bridge over the 
Rhine, juflly admired for the Angularity of its architecture. The river is extremely 
rapid, and had already deftroyed feveral ft one bridges of the ftrongeft conft ruCtion; 
when a carpenter of Appenzel offered to throw a wooden bridge, of a Angle arch, 
acrofs the river, which is near four hundred feet wide. The magiftrates, however, re¬ 
quired that it fhould confift of two arches, and that he fhould for that purpofe retain 
the middle pier of the old bridge* The architect was obliged to obey ; but he has con¬ 
trived to leave it a matter of doubt, whether the bridge derives any fupport from the 
middle pier; and whether it would not have been equally fafe if formed folely of one 
arch. 

It is a wooden firuCture, and is what the Germans call a hangewerk, or hanging 
bridge; the (Ides and top are covered ; the road, which is alinoft level, is not carried, 
as ufual, over the top of the arch, but is let into the middle, and there fufpended. The 
pier is not in a right line with the buttreffes, as it forms an obtufe angle pointing down 
the ft ream, being eight feet out of the recHlinear direction. The diftance of this middle 
pier from the fhore next to the town is a hundred and feventy-two feet, and from 
the other fide a hundred and ninety-three; in all, three hundred and fixty*five feet; 
making in appearance two arches of a furprifmg width, and forming a beautiful per- 
fpeclive when viewed at fome diftance. A mail of the flighted weight feels it alinoft 
tremble tinder him ; yet waggons heavily laden pafs without danger. It has been com¬ 
pared to a tight rope, which trembles when (truck, but (till preferves its firm and equal 
tendon. I went under this bridge to examine its mechanifm, arid was pleafed with the 
fimpUcity of the architecture : I was not capable of determining whether it refts upon 
the middle pier, but many judges affirm that it does not. 

On confulting the greatnefs of the plan, and the boldnefs of the conftruCtion, it is 
matter of aftomftmient that the architect was originally a carpenter, without the lead 
tinCture of literature, totally ignorant of mathematics, and not verfed in the theory of 
mechanics. The name of this extraordinary man was Ulric Grubenman, a native of 
Tuffen, a fmall village in the canton of Appenzel* PofTeiTed of great abilities, and a 
furprifmg turn for the practical part of mechanics, he raifed himfelf to great eminence; 
and may juflly be confidered as one of the mofl ingenious architects of the prefent 
century. The bridge was finifhed in lefs than three years, and coft ninety thoufand 
florins *. 

This 

* About Scoel feeding. An discs, (n hh Letters upon Switzerland, has given two engravings of 

this bridge, to which, he has added a very accurate deferipuoii of its mechanical conftni&ioii, communicated 
by Mr. Jctzler, of Schaffhaufeti. In this defcnpfcton he rep re fen ts ll as confilling of two arches, ami rett¬ 
ing upon the middle pier. Several per Tons well {killed in architecture maintained a contrary opinion ; and 
in tht former editions I was induced to adopt it, from the following tea funs. The architect himfelf con. 
ilantly maintained that the bridge was not inpported by the pier ; Ids nephew, who was employed in its 
Con-Hru&ion, confirmed the fame affevtion ; and as at fhlt it did not even touch the pier, it muft therefore, 
at that time, have been confidered as forming hut one arch I mud, however, candidly own, that in my 
fubfeq.ueut vliiEs to Sclriffhattfen in 1785 and 1786* I had reafon to change my Opinion. At thofc periods 
the bridge was fupported on piles, in order to undergo a thorough repair. Mr. Spengler, a native of the 
town, had lately returned from Ruma, where he had paffed many years in the capacity of an architect, for¬ 
tunately difeovered that much iJI-Ieafoned wood Bavlngbeen employed in its conllrudifon, many of the limbers 
were nbfoiuitly decayed ; and that one fide had greatly fwerved from its original ditedliom This ingenious 
art ill, after having expatiated on the fimplicity and boldnefs of the defign, informed me that the bridge un¬ 
doubtedly con hits of two arches ; and that although Grubenman, of whofe abilities he (poke with deferred 
encomium, aftefted to place the timbers in fuch a manner as to referable but one arch, and always afierted 
that it was not (upported by the pier ; yet that the whole fabric would undoubtedly have fallen, if that pier 
had been taken away. He obligingly Ibewtd me his plan for repairing the bridgej and for ftrengthening 
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This morfting we rode about a league, to the Fall of the Rhine at Lauffcn. Our 
route lay over the hills which form the banks of the river: the environs are picturefque 
and agreeable, the river beautifully winding through the vale. Upon our arrival at 
LaufFen, a fmall village in the canton of Zuric, we demounted, and advancing to the 
edge of the precipice which overhangs the Rhine, looked down perpendicularly upon 
the cataraft, and faw the river tumbling over the fides of the rock with amazing vio¬ 
lence and precipitation. From hence we defcended till we were foqiewhat below the 
upper bed of the river, and Rood clofc to the fall, fo that I could almoft have touched 
it with my hand. A fcaft'olding is erected in the very fpray of this tremendous cataraO: 
and upon the moll fublime point of view: the lea of foam nifiling down ; the conti¬ 
nual cloud of fpray fcattered to a great diftance, and to a confiderable height; in Ihort 
the magnificence of the whole fcenery far furpaffed my mofl fanguine expectations, and 
exceeds all defcription. Within about an hundred feet of the fcaffolding, two crags 
rife in the middle of the fall: the neareft is perforated by the continual a4ion of the 
river, and the water forces itfelf through in an oblique direction with inexpreffible fury, 
and an hollow found. Having contemplated the awful fublimity of this wonderful 
landfcape, we defcended and crofled the river, which was extremely agitated. 

Hitherto I had only viewed the cataract obliquely j but here it opened by degrees, 
and difplayed another pifture, which I enjoyed at my leifure, as I fat down on the oppo¬ 
se bank. The moll ftriking objects were, the cafile of LaufFen, erected upon the very 
edge of the precipice, and projecting over the river; near it, a church and fome houfes; 
a clump of cottages clofe to the fall; in the back ground, rocks planted with vines, or 
tufted with hanging woods; a beautiful little hamlet upon the fumrnit, Ikirted with 
trees; the great body of water that feemed to rufli out from the bottom of the rocks; 
the two crags boldly advancing their heads in themidll of the fall, and in the very point 
of its lleepelt defeent, their tops feathered with fbrubs, and dividing the cataraft into 
three principal branches. The colour of the Rhine is extremely beautiful, being of a 
clear fea-green, and I remarked the fine effect of the tints, when blended with the°white 
foam in its defeent. There is a pleafing view from an iron foundery clofe to the river 
which is dammed up, in order to prevent its carrying away the works and neighbouring 
cottages: by means of this dam a fmall portion of the river is diverted, turns a mill, 
and forms a little filver current, gliding down the bare rock, and detached from the 
main cataraft. Below the fall the river widens confklerably into a more ample bafon - 
at the fall, the breadth feemed to be about three hundred feet. With refpeft to its per¬ 
pendicular height, travellers differ: thofe who are given to exaggeration reckon it a hun¬ 
dred feet; but 1 Ihould imagine about fifty or fixty feet will be nearer the truth. I 
flood for fome time upon the brink of the cataraft, beheld with admiration, and liflened 
in filer)ce ; then crofled the river, remounted my horfe, and returned to Schaffhaufen. 

Some writers have afferted that the Rhine precipitates itfelf in one iheet of water, 
and, as I before obferved, from a perpendicular height of a hundred feet. In former 
ages this might be the faft; as it is probable that the fpace between the banks was 
once a level rock, and confiderably higher, and that the river has infenfibly undermined 
thofe parts on which it broke with the utmoft violence; for, within the memory of 


it by means of additional timbers, in order to render it able to fupport its own weight, when the piles Ihould 
be removed. “ 

V id Brimfe a:ts der Sch weii't nach Hamio^sr gefchrtebtn. Zunc, j 776, 

This bridge was ddtroyed by the French in /;<);>, when they were driven from Schaffhaufen by the 
Auffnans. 
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feveral Inhabitants of this town, a large rock has given way, that has greatly altered 
the view. Indeed, I am convinced that the perpendicular height of the fall diminifhes 
every year, by the continual friclion of fo large and rapid a body of water, and have no 
doubt but that the two crags which now rife in the mldft of the river, will in time be 
undermined and carried away. The Rhine, for Tome w r ay before the fall, even near the 
bridge, dafhes upon a rocky bottom, and renders all navigation impoffible. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER III *—IJle of Rekhenau. — Conftance.—Genevan eftahUjhment.—JJle of Meinaiu 

—Lake of Conftance, 


Conftance , July 24. 

YESTERDAY morning we quitted Schaffhaufen, and crofTed the Rhine at DiefTen- 
hoffen, afmall town in Thurgau ; a country dependent upon the eight ancient cantons: 
from thence to Stein the road lay by the fi 1e of that river. Stein is an independent 
town under the protection of Zuric, but governed by its own laws and magiftrates. At 
this place we took a boat to carry us to Conftance, A little above Stein the river 
widens confiderably, and forms the inferior lake of Conftance, or the Zeller See ; which 
is divided into two branches: from Stein to Conftance is about fixteen miles, and from 
the latter to Zell, its greateft breadth, about ten. 

A fine breeze foon carried us to the ifland of Reichcnau, which belongs to the Bi- 
fbop of Conftance : it is about three miles long, and one broad ; contains about fixteen 
hundred inhabitants, all Catholics, three parities, one village, and a rich abbey of Bene¬ 
dictines, of which the Bilhop of Conftance is abbot. The fuperior was exceedingly 
civil, and fhewed us all the relics and curiofnies of the convent: among the latter was 
a curious tooth of Charles le Gros. That monarch, who was Emperor and King of 
France, and who poftefied dominions as extenfive asthofe of Charlemagne, lived to want 
the common neceiTarics of life, and to depend for his fubfiltenfce upon the charity of an 
Arehbilhop of Mentz. He was publicly depofed in 88y, at a meeting of the principal 
French, German, and Italian barons, whom he himfelf had fummoned : after having 
langui/hed a year in extreme want and mifery, he died at afmall village near Mentz, in 
Germany, and his remains were conveyed to this convent. The next remarkable cu- 
riofity was an emerald, as it is called, of an extraordinary ftze, which, according to the 
annals of the convent, was a prefent from Charlemagne. Take its dlmenfions, and 
then judge whether it can be an emerald : it has four unequal fides, the longeft is near 
two feet, and the broadeft about nine inches it is one inch thick, and weighs about 
twenty-nine pounds. The fuperior valued it at ^4500; but if it is, as I conjeCture* 
nothing more than a tranfparent green fpaihfimr , its value will be reduced to a few 
{hillings. Upon our return to the inn where we dined, we found a prefent from the 
fuperior, more valuable to us than all the relics and curiofities of his convent \ two 
bottles of excellent wine, the growth of the bland, which is ahnoft a continued vine* 
yard. 

In the evening we arrived at Conftance ; the fituation of which upon the Rhine, be¬ 
tween the two lakes, is molt delightful. I was much affefted with the folitary appear¬ 
ance of a town once fo flourifhing in commerce, and fo celebrated in the annals of hif- 
tory. A dead ftillnefs reigns throughout; grafs grows in the principal flreets; in a 
word, it wears the melancholy afpeft of being ahnoft totally deferted, and fcarcely con¬ 
tains three thoufand inhabitants. This city has endured a hid reverie of fortune: it 
was formerly in alliance with Zuric and Bade, and fupported by their affiffance, expelled 
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the bilhop, and embraced the reformation. But the Proteftant cantons bein<r worded 
in 1351 ; and the league of Smalcade, cf which Con fiance was a member, being de¬ 
feated by Charles V., the town was obliged to fubmit to the Emperor, and re-admit the 
Catholic religion. From this period it loil its independence, and, being negle&ed by 
the Iloufe of Auftria, fell by degrees into its prelent date; exhibiting to fome of the 
neighbouring fwiis cantons, an mflructive contrail, winch mull fenfibly endear to them 
their own invaluable happineis, in the commerce and liberties which they enjoy. 

We paid a vific to the chamber where the council of Conflance was held in 1415, 
and had the honour of fitting in the two chairs, in which fat Pope John XXIII. *, and 
the Emperor Sigifmond ; ii any honour can be derived from a turbulent ecclefiaflic, 
and a perjured Ibvereign. By a fentence of this council, the celebrated reformer John 
IIuls, truiling tit the protection of the Emperor, who violated his word, was burnt as an 
heretic. The houfe is ftill Ihewn where he was feized ; upon the walls is his head, carved 
in (lone, but now almofl defaced ; with an inlcriptiou under it in German. Jerome 
of Prague, his difaple, had the weaknefs to recant before the fame council; but this 
weaknel’s was amply co'mpenfated by the grearnefs of foul with which he again retraced 
this recantation, and by the calm and intrepid magnanimity which he difpiayed in his 
lalt moments at the Hake. From the top 01 ihe cathedral we had a fuperb view of the 
town, and ol the two lakes; with the rugged Alps of Tyrol and Appenzel, their tons 
covered with perpetual fnow. 

Conflance may again become a commercial town, through the permiifion granted 
by the Emperor to the emigrants from Geneva, of fettling and carrying on their trade 
and manufactures, with very confiderable privileges. Melfrs. Roman and Meilly, 
watchmakers of Geneva, were the firft perfons, whom the troubles of their native re¬ 
public drove to Conflance. They received from the Emperor the following immuni¬ 
ties for themfelves and countrymen : 

I he right ol purchafing or building houfes; free exercife of religion, entirely inde¬ 
pendent of ihe Catholic clergy ; the power of erecting a tribunal for the purpofe of de¬ 
ciding all affairs relative to their manufactures and commerce ; exemption from ferving 
in the militia and quartering foldiers, from all contributions during the fpace of twenty 
years, from duties on their tools and utenfils; the llandard of the gold and filver em¬ 
ployed in their manufactures to be invariably fixed. Thefe favourable terms, figned on 
the 30th of June 1785, attracted fo many let tiers to Conflance, that, in my fecond vilit 
to this place, on the 25th of OCtober >787, the new colony of Genevans confided of fe- 
venty families, comprifing three hundred and fifty perfons; among there were fifty-four 
watchmakers, who had introduced the difierent branches of manufacture which belong 
to their trade. Four hundred watches were already fmilhed, and above fourteen hun¬ 
dred more were preparing. 

I he Emperor has alfo granted to Mr. Macaire the convent of Dominicans lately fecu- 
larized, towards ellablifhing a manufacture of printed lines and cottons. The refeCtory 
is appropriated for the chapel of the new colony. 

I did not omit vifiting a hnall dungeon, about eight feet long, fix broad, and feven 
high, in which John Hufs was confined, wherein I obferved the very flone to which he 
had been chained. I entered it however with very different fenfa ions from thofe which 
I experienced in 1776, when this convent was the afylum of monkilh fuperflition. It 
is now the feat of trade and induflry ; and it muff i’uggefi a plealing reflection to a 
philofophic mind, that a fucceffor of SigifinonJ, who violated his word, flipuid have 

* He was depofed in this council. 
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conftgned to a reformed eflablifoment that very convent in which the Bohemian divine 
was imprifoned, and from which he was led to the flake* and that the moft enlarged 
principles of toleration foould be manifefted in the fame fpot, where perfection was 
inculcated by precept and example* It is the triumph of reafon and religion over 
bigotry and intolerance, 

I am jull returned from a pleafant expedition to the fmall ifland of Meinau, in a bay 
of the fuperior lake: this ifland, about a mile in circumference, belongs to the knights 
of the Teutonic order. The bailiff foe wed us the houfe of the commander, which is 
prettily fituated, and has a fine profpetb of the lake, but contains nothing remarkable 
except the cellars, which are well flocked with wine; an article from which the chief 
revenue of the commandery arifes. Our good friend the bailiff was very free in offering 
it; and we. not to appear infenfible of his civility, were conllramed to tafte feveral diffe¬ 
rent forts, which he fucceffively prefented* always praifmg the laflasthe oldeft and moft 
exquifite. The wine was indeed excellent, the g Salles large, and a formidable row of 
enormous calks flill remained untafled ; fo that, after having duly extolled feveral 
fpecimens, we found it expedient to decline the farther felicitations of our generous 
ho(l: for, had we performed the whole ceremony, we muff have taken up our abode 
in the caftle for the night. 

July 25* 

We fet fail about two hours ago from Con fiance. This fuperior lake, or, as it is 
fometimes called, the Boden We y is about fifteen leagues in length and fix in its greateft 
breadth : it is one of the great boundaries that feparate Switzerland from Germany, 
The borders confift of gendyrifing hills; on the left hand Suabia, and on the right 
Thurgau, with a variety of fcattered towns, villages, and monafteries : the form of the 
lake inclines to an oval, and the water is of a greenifh hue. I am now writing aboard 
the veil'd, and have been for feme time in vain attempting to diftinguifo (what fome 
travellers have affirmed to be difcernible) the waters of the Rhine from thofe of the lake. 
The river in its courfe from the fuperior lake, being exaffly of the fame beautiful green¬ 
ifh colour as the inferior lake into which it flows, it is evident that the one can never be 
diftinguifoed from the other. Probably upon its firft entrance into the fuperior lake it 
is troubled, and confequently, for fome way, its current may eafily be traced : but it 
purifies by degrees, and becomes an indiflinff part of the great body of water. 

This lake, like all the other lakes of Switzerland, is confiderably deeper in fummer 
than in winter ; a circumftance owing to the firft melting of the fnow from the neigh* 
bouring mountains: it abounds in fifo of various forts, Yefterday evening, in our 
expedition to Meinau, there was fcarcely a breeze ftirring, and the lake was as 
fmooth as chryftal: a brifk gale has now raffed a fine curt upon the furface, and the 
furrounding landfcape forms an affemblage of the moft beautiful objeffs. In foort, 
the feveral view's which prefent them!elves are fo truly enchanting, as to make me re¬ 
gret every moment that my eyes are called off from the delightful icenes. You wall not 
wonder therefore, if I am tempted to bid you adieu fomewhat abruptly. 

Yours, &c. 

P. S. The following defeription of the great trout which frequents all the Swifs lakes, 
but more particularly abounds in the lake of Conftance, was communicated by Thomas 
Pennant, Efq. This fpecies of trout is called in this neighbourhood Jllankin , and by 
Linnaeus, Salma Lacufiru * The head is conical, and larger in proportion than that of a 
falmon. The dorfal fin has twelve rays ; peftoral, fourteen ; ventral and anal, twelve 
each. The under jaw, in full grown fifh, ends in a blunt hook. The colour, as low 
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as the lateral line, of a deep blue, brightening as it approaches the line, beneath that of 
a filvery white ; all the upper part is fpotted irregularly with black. This kind grows 
to the, weight of forty or forty-five pounds. 

Thefe fifties, quit the deeps of the lake in April, and go up the Rhine to dcpofit their 
fpawn. The inhabitants of the fhores form wears acrofs the river, in which they take 
them in their pafiage. They are alfo caught in nets. The filhery lalts from May to 
September; the fifhermen avoid taking any on the return, as they are then very lean and 
quite cxhau fled. In fpring and fumtner their flefli is of a fine red, and very delicate j 
but, after they have IpawneJ, it turns white, and becomes very indifferent. They feed 
on fifli, worms, and inlefts, and are particularly deltruftive to the graylings. Their 
great enemy is the pike, which will attack an iilankin four limes as large as ilielf. For 
a further account, the reader may conlult the elegant Iftbyologie by Mr. Block, vol. iii. 
P- i 55 > w 'h° is the firlt naturalilt that has given a i'atisfaftory account of this gigantic 
fpecies. 

LETTER IV. — St, Galien,—Canton of Appenzel, 

* " July 26. 

I WRITE to you from the mid ft of the Alps, under the (bade of a grove of beeches, 
■while a clear llream of water, flowing at my feet, forms a natural cafcade down the rock. 
I have juft made a hearty meal upon fome bread and cheefe; a 1110ft delicious repaft, 
after walking fix miles over the mountains of Appenzel. 

We this day quitted St. Galien, and walked to Appenzel. The country is Angularly 
wild and romantic; confiding of a continued feries of hills and dales, vallies andmoun- 
tains, the tops of which are crowned with molt luxuriant paftures. I could not 
have conceived it poffible, without having been an eye-witnefs, that any diftrift within 
the fame compafs could have exhibited fo numerous a population; the hills and vales 
being thickly ftrewed with hamlets, fcattered at a final 1 diftance from each other. The 
pifturefque mountains, the forefts, the currents which we crofted, over bridges refem- 
bling thole I have obferved in fome of the bed landfcapes, added to the beauty of the 
fcenes, and diverfifiM every ftep with the mod pleafing objefts. After having repofed 
for a Ihort time in this delightful fpot, I cannot employ myfelf more to my fatisfaclion 
than by continuing my journal. 

In my laft letter I took my leave of you upon the lake of Conftance: we landed at 
Rolhach, a fmall burgh in the dominions of the Abbot of St. Gallen, agreeably fituated 
in the inidft of a bay at the edge of the lake, and at the bottom of a rifmg hill, richly 
covered with wood and pafturages. From Roflihach we went to St. Gallen, the 
whole territory whereof does not exceed a mile and a half in circumference ; and in¬ 
cluding the town contains near eight thoufand inhabitants. Every thing was alive; 
all perfons wore the appearance of induftry and activity j exhibiting a linking oppoft- 
tion to Conftance, which we had juft quitted *. 

The 

* The fubjects of the Abbot of St. Gallen amounted to not Icfs than 90,000. His dominions compnfed, 
'fit ft, the ancient territory of the abbey ( Alte LandfchafTtcn) ; fecondly, the country of Tockenburgh. 
That county was purchased in 14 hr’, by Ultic Abbot of St Gallen, from the lalt cotut, who died without 
4. iflue male. As the people pofiefled very confidtrable privileges, and the Abbot was deliious to extending 
his prerogatives, frequent dilputes arofc, which increafed alter the reformation, when part of the inhabitants 
embraced the I'roldUnt doflrines. Thefe difpmes were frequently renewed; the Abbot was fupported 
by th« Catholic, the people by the Proteftant cantons ; and >1: yo;) a civil war broke out in Switzerland, 
which is ulually railed the wai of the Tuckeuburg, and was tetminated in 1714 by the pacificatiuit of Arau. 
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The Abbot and town of St. G alien are both allies of the Swifs cantons, and each en¬ 
joys the privilege of fending deputies to the general diet. The Abbot of St* Galien is 
titular prince of the German empire, and is chofen by the feventy-two Benedictines, v, ho 
compofe this chapter. He formerly pofldTed the fovereignty of the town, but the in¬ 
habitants fhook otT his authority, and became independent; the various difputes which 
fince that period havearifen between the two rival parries, have been conipromifed by the 
interpofmon of the Swifs cantons. The town is entirely Protefiant, and its government 
arifto-democratical ; the fubjects of the Abbot (wHofe territory is very extenfive) are 
mollly Catholics. It is remarkable, that the abbey in which the prince |-efides is fitu- 
ated dofe to the town, and in the midft of its territory $ as the town is alfo entirely fur- 
rounded by the poffeffions of the prince. 

The town owes its flouri thing (late to the uncommon in juft ry of the inhabitants* and 
to a very extenfive commerce, ariiing chieily from man ufaCluresoflinen, muffin, and 
embroidery. In a place fo entirely commercial, I was aftooifhed to find the arts and 
fciences cultivated, and literature in high efteem. In the library there are thirteen 
volumes in folio, containing manufeript letters of the fi'rft German and Swifs reformers. 
Luther ends a letter to Melandthon as follows : 

PtJIis tram vivust martens era mors iua t Vapa, 

The!!? 'letters would probably throw much light on the biftory of the reformation. 

The library belonging to the abbey is very numerous and well arranged ; and, among 
a number of monkifh mamifcripts, contains feveral of the claffic writers, which engaged 
my chief attention. To this library we owe Petronius Arbiter, Silius Italicus, Valerius 
Flaccus, and Quintilian, copies of which were found in 1413 ; it was formerly very 
rich in curious manuferipts, but feveral being borrowed during the council of Conftance 
by the cardinals and bifhops, were never returned. 

The tranfition from the Abbot of St. Gallen to the canton of Appenzel will not ap¬ 
pear abrupt, as Appenzel once belonged to the abbot: the inhabitants, however, being 
loaded with exorbitant and oppreilive taxes, revolted in 1400, and maintained their in¬ 
dependence with the defperate courage of a fpirited people, Avho fight for their liberties. 
In 1452 they entered into a perpetual alliance with forne of the neighbouring Swifs re¬ 
publics, and in 1513 were admitted into the Helvetic confederacy : they hold the laffc 
rank among the thirteen cantons. 

Before the reformation the whole canton was under one government j but fince that 
period, part of the inhabitants having embraced the Prorefrant religion, and the other 
part continuing Catholics, violent difputes were kindled between them, which* after 
much conteft, were at length compromifed. By an agreement in 1597, the canton was 


Tn j 7 j S the confhYuflon of the Tockenburg was fettled, in which the prerogatives of the Abbot and the pri¬ 
vileges of the people were preqiftjyafcer tamed. Si ill, however, the oppofite pretentions of the Abbot and the 
people produced occaifenal difpute?, and in the effervescence of the revolution the in habitants vied with the 
Batilfans, and the borderers ot the lake of Zuric, in their early demands of emancipation. They rofe In 
January, paid the fum of 14,500 florins, the original purchafe money, to the bailiff, drove him from the 
country, planted trees of liberty in different parts of the dillrift, and even in themidlt of the. abbey. On 
the 31ft January the Prince Abbot quitted St. Gallen, and took refuge in the BriTgari,- 

Ln the new divifions of Switzerland, the dominions of the Abbot and the town of St. Gallen arc compriftd 
in the canton* of Sent Is, of which St. Galkn is the capital. 

'I he people foon found the difference between their new and ancient rulers; for in the month of May^ 
they were fo difiatisSed with their government, that the French were obliged to fend troops into the country 
to qudl an mfurredion. 
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divided into two potions, Rhodes Exterior , and Rhodes Interior; it was flipulated, that 
lhe former fliould be appropriated to the Prateftants, and the latter to the Catholics. 
Accordingly the two parties feparated, and formed two republics; their government, 
police, and finances, being totally independent of each other. Each dill rift fends a de¬ 
puty to the general diet; the whole canton however has but one vote, and lofes its 
fufirage if the two parties are not unanimous. In both divifions the fovereign power is 
veiled in the people at large; every male who is paft fixteen having a vote in their ge¬ 
neral aflembly, held yearly for the creation of their magiftrates and the purpofes of le- 
giflation, and each voter is obliged to appear armed on that particular occafion. The 
Landamman is the firft magistrate; in each dill rift there are two, who adminifter the 
office alternately, and arc confirmed yearly. They have each a council, which poifefl’es 
jurifdiftion in civil and criminal caufes, has the care of the police, the management of 
the finances, and the general adminiftradon of aiTairs. The Landamman regent prefides; 
and the other, during the year in which he is out of office, is banneret, or chief of the 
militia. 

The Rhodes Exterior is much larger, and more peopled in proportion than the Interior, 
and the Protellants are in general more commercial and induftrious than the Catholics. 
The Protellants arefuppofed to amount to thirty-feven thoufand; the Catholics to twelve 
thoufand : an extraordinary number in fo finall a canton, entirely mountainous, and of 
which a great part confifts of barren and inacceffible rocks. But the induftry of the 
inhabitants amply compenfates for any difad vantages of foil: for, the people are frugal 
and laborious ; their property is fecured, and they are exempted from all burdenfome 
and arbitrary taxes. Thefe circumftances, joined to the right of partaking of the legis¬ 
lation, and of elefting their magiftrates, infpire them with fuch animated fentiments of 
their oum importance and independence, as excite the moil aftive and vigorous induftry, 
and thofe neceiTaries to which this induftry is not fufficient, are abundantly fupplied by 
their neighbours, in exchange for manufactures and other articles of domeftic com¬ 
merce. The chief part of the habitable country confifts of rich paftures, and of courfe 
their principal exports are cattle and hides, together with cheefe and butter. Their 
manufaftures are coarfe callicots and muflins in great quantities, which are entirely made 
in thehoufes of the inhabitants. The cotton is fpun with the common wheel. The 
web is bleached at home, and afterwards fent to be printed in the neighbourhood of 
Neuchatel. The greareft bleachery I faw in the Alps was near Appenzel, which ex¬ 
tended over three or four acres of ground. Part of the river Sitler is diverted to turn 
the mill, which is of the fimpleft conftruftion. A large wheel on the outfide works 
a long cylinder within, on which are fixed a number of cogs to raife the hammers 
which beat the webs. In the fame place are the boilers and other conveniences for the 
bufinefs. 

The only mills for fpinning the cottons by water which I obferved in Switzerland, 
were near Neuchatel and Geneva ; but greatly inferior - in fize and ingenuity of ma¬ 
chinery to thofe of England.- 

The flourifhing ftate of the cotton manufaftory has rendered many perfons in the 
Proteftant didrifts eafy in their circumftances, and even wealthy ; if wealth is eftimated 
from the general ftate of the natives, and not from the comparative view cf diftant and 
greater opulence in large commercial cities. The villages of Trogen and Undevil 
announce, by their fuperior neatnefs, the well-being of their inhabitants. 

Ihis canton contains no inclofed towns, but only two or three open burghs, of which 
Appenzel is the largeft ia the Catholic, Trogen, Undevil, and Ilerifau in the Proteftant 
dill rift, and a few villages m } indeed the whole country, except amongft the barren 
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rocks, isalmoft a continued village, being thickly covered with excellent cottages. Each 
cottage has its little territory, or a field, or two of fine pafture ground,.which are fre¬ 
quently fkirted with trees. The mountains are for the molt part beautifully wooded ; 
and the canton is fupplied with water in fuch exuberance, that we could hardly walk 
two hundred paces without feeing a fpring bubble from the ground, or a torrent rufii 
down the fides of a rock. 

In our way to Appenzel we entered feveral houfes, which were all built of wood; 
neatnefs and convenience being the principal object of the owners : fuch a remarkable 
cleaulinefs prevailed throughout, as afforded a moft Unking proof of the general atten¬ 
tion which the people pay to that efiential article. A continued chain of thefe cultiva-- 
ted mountains, richly clothed with wood, and thickly ftudded with hamlets, which ap¬ 
pear to have been placed by the genius of tafte in the very fpots where they would form 
the moft finking effect, exhibit a feries of landfcapes inexprellibly pleating ; it feemed 
as if they belonged to independent clans ; independent but focial, uniting for the great 
purpofes of legislation, and for the general prefervation of their liberties. 

Among the chief part of the inhabitants, the original fimplicity of the paftoral life is 
ftill preferved ; and I faw feveral venerable figures with long beards, that refembled 
the pictures of the ancient patriarchs. The natives of this canton, in common with 
the inhabitants of democracies, poftefs a natural franknefs, and peculiar tone of equality, 
which arife from a confcioufnefs of their own independence. They alfo dilplay a fund 
of original humour, and are remarkable for great quicknefs of repartee, and rude fallies 
of wit, which render their converfation extremely agreeable and interefting. 

In our way to Appenzel we paffed through Tuffen, the birth-place of Ulric Gruben- 
man, whom I mentioned in a former letter * : he has been dead fome years, but his 
abilities and his fkill in practical architecture are, if I may ufe the expreflion, hereditary 
in his family. We enquired for one of the fame name, who was either his brother or 
his nephew, whom we found at the alehoufe. He is a heavy, coarfe-looking man, 
dreffed like a common peafarit, has a quick and penetrating eye, and great readinefs of 
converfation. We told him that we were Englishmen, who were making the tour of 
Switzerland; and that we could not pafs through Tuffen without defiring to fee a man 
who was fo much celebrated for his fkill in architecture. He ftruck his breaft, and re¬ 
plied in German, w Here you fee but a boor.” Upon our talking with him about the 
bridge of Schaffhaufen, in the building of which he was employed, he affured us, that 
it does not reft upon the middle pier, but is in reality a Angle arch. Near Appenzel 
we obferved an old man with venerable white hair hanging over his flioulders, who 
looked like afubftantial farmer: he enquired with a tone of authority, but with perfeCt 
civility, who we were, and, upon our afking the fame queftion refpeCting himfelf, our 
guide informed us, that he was the Landamman , or chief of the republic. Happy peo¬ 
ple, the nature of whofe country, and the conllitution of whole government both 
equally oppofe the ftrongefl barrier againft the introduction of luxury ! 

DoCtor Girtanner, of St, Gallen, found in great abundance, on the top of the Appen¬ 
zel mountains, the Draba Pyrehaica of Linnaeus, not mentioned by Haller, in his cata¬ 
logue of of the Swifs plants. 

Appenzel, July 27. Your, &c. 

* Sec page 643* 
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LETTER V- — Valley of the Rhine,—The Lake and Town of Wallmjiadt* 

Safety July 27* 

WE are this moment arrived at the village of Salets, where we propofe puffing the 
night : white fupptr is preparing, I will continue my journal* We could procure but 
three horfes at Appertzel, and as one of them was appropriated to the baggage,.! pre¬ 
ferred walking* After having rraverfed a league in the canton, over a continued range 
of mountains, enriched with beautiful meadows, and dotted with cottages, I reached its 
boundary ; here the feene changed into a wild foretl of jirs and pines, without the lead: 
appearance of any habitation* The road is fcarcely more than three feet broad, and is 
eirher paved with large uneven pieces of rock, or formed of thick (lakes laid clofely to¬ 
gether ; but as the ground is in many parts fofter than in others, thefe (lakes in lbme 
places fink deeper, and form a fueceffion of uneven fleps. The mountain by which we 
descended into the plain is very deep ; which circuniftance, added to the uneveimefs of 
the flakes, makes the afeent and defeent exceedingly difficult for horfes* Thefe who are 
pleafed with an uniform view, may continue in the plain; while others, who delight in 
the grand and the fublime, and are (truck with the wantonnefs of wild, uncultivated na^ 
ture, will prefer this road to thefmoothefl turnpike id Great Britain, 

I walked (lowly on, without envying my companions on horfeback ; for I could fit 
down upon an inviting fpot, climb to the edge of a precipice, or trace a torrent by its 
found. I defeended at length into the Rheinthal y or Valley of the Rhine; the mountains 
of Tyrol, which yielded neither in height or in craggmefs to thofe of Appenzel, rifing 
before me. And here I found a remarkable difference : for although the afeendiog 
and defeending was a work of fome labour ; yet the variety of the feenes had given me 
fpirits, and I was not fenfible of the lead fatigue. But in the plain, notwithflanding 
the feenery was (till beautiful and piflurefque, I faw at once the whole way flretching 
before me, and had no room for frefli expectations ; I was not therefore difpleafed when 
I arrived at Gberriede, after a walk of about twelve miles, my coat flung upon my 
fhoulder like a peripatetic by profeffion. Here" we procured a narrow cart; in which, 
the roads being rough and deny, you will readily believe we were not much at our eafe* 
The evening however being fine, and the moon exceedingly bright, our journey was 
not altogether d I (agreeable ; as it led us through a delightful country abounding in 
vines, fruit-trees, flax, and pafturage* 

The Rheinthal is a bailliage belonging to Appenzel and the eight ancient cantons,, 
which alternately appoint a bailiff. The people are of both religions, but the Proto* 
Hants are the moft numerous* 

Wallenjladt) July 2S. 

We quitted Salets this morning, in the fame cart in which we arrived, and it would 
have afforded matter of ferae fpeculation to obferve how we contrived to arrange our* 
felves, our fervants, a large Newfoundland dog, and the baggage, in fo narrow- a com- 
pafs: indeed we were fo wedged in that, after we had fixed ourfelves in our federal 
places, it wasalmoftimpoflible to (Hr- The day was fultry, the road bad, and the cart 
went barely at the rate of three miles an hour; but the country dill continued fo pic- 
lurefque and mountainous, and our attention was fo entirely engaged with the perpetual 
variety of objects prefented to our view, as to make us forget the inconveniences of our 
equipage, and the exceflive heat- of the weather. From Trivabacb, a fmall village upon 
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the Rhine* we walked to Sargans, the capital of a bailliage of the fame name* belonging 
to the eight ancient cantons. 

Let me here remark* that in Switzerland there are two forts of bailliages : the one 
confining of certain diftricte, into which all the ariflocratical cantons are divided ; and 
over ihefe a particular officer, called a bailiff, is appointed by government, to which he 
is accountable for his adminiftration; the other fort are territories belonging to two or 
more of them, who by turns appoint a bailiff. This officer, when not retrained by the 
peculiar privilege of certain dhtricls, has the care of the police, jurifdiftion in civil and 
criminal caufes with fome limitations, and enjoys a Rated revenue arifing in different 
places from certain duties and taxes. In cafe of exaftion or inai-adminiftration, an ap¬ 
peal always lies from the bailiff to the cantons, to which the bailliage belongs j and the 
place* the time, and the members who receive the appeal, are regulated with the utmoft 
exaftnefs. With refpeft to this of Sargans, and the others belonging to the eight an¬ 
cient cantons conjointly ; at the conclusion of the general diet held annually at Frauen- 
field inThurgau, the deputies of thefe cantons refolve ihemfelves into a fyndicate, exa¬ 
mine the accounts of the public revenues as delivered by the bailiffs of the refpective dif- 
tri&s, and receive and judge all appeals j in fome cafes finally : but in the more im¬ 
portant caufes an appeal lies from rhis affembly to the fuperior tribunal of each canton. 

We arrived late at Wallenftadt, a town incorporated into the bailliage of Sargans, . 
but enjoying feveral diitinft privileges : it derives its exigence from the paffage of the 
tnerchandife tranfported from Germany through the Grifons to Italy. This communi¬ 
cation occafions the frequent refer* of Italian merchants j and that language is under- 
ftood by many of the inhabitants. Our landlord fpeaks Italian, and has been very accu¬ 
rate in his anfwers to my queftions relating to the number of inhabitants, the govern¬ 
ment of the town, its dependance upon the bailiff, and its privileges. Nor is this a mat¬ 
ter of wonder: for the innkeepers in Switzerland are moftly burghers, and are fre¬ 
quently members of the fovereign council; and, from the very nature of their govern¬ 
ments, the Swifs in general are well informed of their particular conftitutions. I have 
alfo held along convention with a native of Glarus, who has furnifiied me with * 
much inibnnatipn in relation to that canton, which we purpofe vifiting to-morrow. 

Wcfen, July 29. 

The lake of Wallenftadt, about twelve miles-in length, and two in breadth, is entirely 
bounded by high mountains, except to the caft and weft. From this fituation a breeze 
generally blows from thofe two quarters, beginning at break of day, and continuing for 
fome hours ; then changes from weft to eaft till fun-fet: this breeze is very convenient 
for the tranfportarion of the merchandile. Sometimes, however, a violent north wind 
rufhes down from the mountains, and renders the navigation dangerous. We were 
affured by the inhabitants, and by the watermen who rowed us from Wallenftadt to this, 
place, that the breeze above mentioned was generally conftant: but we cannot atteft it 
from our own experience, as we fet out this morning about, eight, and the wind was 
directly contrary the whole way, blowing from weft to eaft. The weather, it is true, 
was heavy, overcaft, and rainy, which might caufe perhaps this occafional variation. 

The feenery of the lake is uncommonly wild and picturefque, and affords a perpetual 
variety of beautiful and romantic feenes. On the fide of Glarus, the mountains which 
form its borders are chiefly cultivated \ enriched with wood or fine meadows, and ftud- 
ded with cottages, churches, and fmall villages j the/\lps of Glams rifing behind, their 
tops covered with fnow. On the other fide, for the moft part, the rocks are grotefque, 
craggy, inacceffible, and perpendicular: but here and there a few cultivated necks of 
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land are formed at the very edge of the lake, and at the bottom of thefe very rocks, ex¬ 
hibiting a beautiful contrail to the barrennefs above and around them. Numberlefs 
water falls, occafioned by the melting of the lnows, fall down the fides of the mountains 
from a very confiderable height, and with an almoft inconceivable variety; fome feeming to 
glide gently in circular directions; others forming vaft torrents, and rufhing into the lake 
with noife and violence; all changing their form and their pofition as we approached or 
receded from them. The lake is exceedingly clear, deep, and cold, and, as we were 
informed, is never frozen. 

There is nothing remarkable in this place, being a fmall village fit tinted almofl upon 
the point where the Mat iflues from the lake of Wallenlladt: that little river is joined 
by the Linth, and both united fall, under the name of Limmat, into the lake of Zuric. 

I am, &c. 


LET l'ER VI .—The Canton of Glams. 

Glarus, July 29. 

THE canton of Glarus was formerly fubjeCl to the abbefs of the convent of Seckin- 
guen in Suabia: the people, however, enjoyed very confiderable privileges and a demo- 
cratical form of government, under the adminiftration of a mayor, appointed by the 
abbefs, but chofen among the inhabitants. Towards the latter end of the thirteenth 
century, the Emperor Rodolph 1 . obtained the exclufive adminiftration of juftice ; and 
not long afterwards hisfon Albert, having purchafed the mayoralty, which had gradually 
become hereditary, re-united in his perfon the whole civil and judicial authority. Al¬ 
bert, and his immediate defendants the Dukes of Auftria, opprefled the people, and 
ruled over them with an ablolute fway. In 1350, Schweitz,affi(fed by Zuric, Lucerne, 
Uri, and Underwalden, expelled the Auftrians from the canton of Glarus, and re-efta- 
blifhed the democracy. Glarus then entered into a perpetual alliance with its deliverers, 
and was received into the Helvetic confederacy with fome reftrictions, which were not 
abolilhed. until 1450. At that time it was the fixth canton, but is now the laft in rank 
of the eight ancient cantons, as they are called ; being fo didinguilhed, becaufe, from 
the acceflion of Zug and Bern in 1352, more than a century elapfed before a new 
member was admitted. Thefe ancient cantons havealfo leveral privileges fuperior to the 
five others; the latter having fubmitted to fome particular reftriffions, upon their re¬ 
ception into the Helvetic league. 

The people of G larus enjoyed their liberties unmolelled till 1388, when the Auftrians 
made an irruption into the canton, with a force diffident, as they arrogantly thought, 
totally to fubdue it, pillaging the country, and malfacring the inhabitants. It was then 
that three hundred and fifty troops of Glarus, abided by thirty Switzers, refilled the 
whole ftrength of the Auftrian army : the former were polled advantageoully upon the 
mountains, and the latter, to the number of fifteen thoufand, at a village called Nasfels. 
In this fituation the Auftrians began the attack; but were fqon compelled to retreat 
with great precipitation, by a Slower of Hones poured upon them from the heights : in 
this moment of confufion the inhabitants ruflied down upon the enemy with redoubled 
fury, they broke their ranks, and, after an immenfe daughter, forced the remainder to 
retire from the canton. . Such furprifing victories, gained by a handful of men againft 
an enemy fo much fuperior in number, (inftances of which are by no means rare in the 
hiltary of Switzerland,) render the wonderful combats of Marathon and Platea, when 
the Greeks repulfed the numerous holts of the whole Perfian empire perfectly credible. 
The lame love of independence, the fame dread of davery, and the fame attachment to 
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their country, animated the refpe&ive nations to the fame deeds of heroifm: in both 
in fiances victory was followed by the fame glorious confequences; for the Swifs, as 
well as the Greeks, owe the rife and prefervadon of their liberties to that magnanimous 
and determined valour, which prefers death to life under the fervile domination of an 
arbitrary defpot. The people ftill celebrate the anniverfary of this victory,'which in- 
fured their independence, and I faw near the village of Nsefels feveral Hones, with no 
other infeription than 1388; an infeription which no more requires explanation to an 
inhabitant of the canton, than the glorious sera of 1688 to an Englifhman. 

In the fixteenth century the reformation was introduced into this canton, but not ex- 
clufively: both religions are tolerated, and the two feds live together in the greateft 
harmony; an union the more remarkable, when we confider the fatal quarrels that 
have been kindled in Switzerland on account of religious tenets, and that in Appenzel 
the divifion between the two feels is diflindly marked by their inhabiting different dif- 
trids, and living under feparate governments. In feveral parts of this canton, the Pro- 
tetlants and Catholics fucceilively perform fervice in the fame church; and all the offices 
of Hate are amicably adminiftered by the two parties. During the prefent and preced¬ 
ing century, the Proteftants have increafed confiderably in number} and their induflry, 
in every branch of Commerce, is greatly fuperior: an evident proof how much the te¬ 
nets of the Roman Catholic church fetters the genius, and deprefs the powers of exertion. 

The government is entirely democratical: every perfon at the age of fixteen has a 
vote in the Landfgemeind, or general affembly, which is annually held in an open plain. 
This affembly ratifies new laws, lays contributions, enters into alliances, declares war, 
and makes peace. The Landamman is the chief of the republic, and is chofen alter¬ 
nately front the two feds j with this difference, that the Protejlant remains three years 
in office, the Catholic only two. The manner of eledion is as follows : five candidates 
chofen by the people draw lots for the charge. The other great officers of ftate, and 
the bailiffs, are taken alfo by lot from a certain number of candidates propofed by the 
people. The executive power is veiled in the council of regency, compofed of forty- 
eight Proteflants, and fifteen Catholics : each feet has its particular court of juftice; 
and it is neceffary that in all law-huts between two perfons of different religions, the per- 
fon having the calling voice among the five or nine judges, who are to determine the 
caufe, Ihould be of the fame religion as the defendant. 

. Cattle, cheefe, and butter, conftirute the principal commerce of the canton. The 
cattle are fed in fummer upon the Alps: it is computed that ten thoufand head of large 
cattle, and four thoufand Iheep, are pallured during that feafon upon the mountains be¬ 
longing to the canton. The inhabitants alfo manufadure linen and muffins. 

Among the exports a confiderable article is Hate, witlrwhich the canton abounds. 
The principal quarry is in the valley of Sernft, where large Hates arc dug up that ferve 
for tables. Thefe quarries, as I am informed by Mr. David Pennant, once furnilhed 
Great Britain with Dates for writing, or accomptants’ dates; but this trade is entirely 
loft. Of late they have been prepared from the great Hate quarries in Caernarvon (hire, 
the property of Lord Penryn, and with fuch fuccefs, as bids lair to extend this article of 
commerce over moll part of Europe. 

July 30. 

I am juft returned to Glarus, after having made an excurfion towards the extremity 
of the canton; it is entirely enclofed by the Alps, except towards the north ; and there 
is no other entrance but through this opening, which lies between the lake of Wallen- 
ftadt and the mountains feparating this canton from that of Schweitz. Paffengers in. 
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deed may in fummer traverfe thefe Alps to the Griforts .on one fide, and to Uri on the 
other; but thefe paths are in winter abfolutely impracticable. At the entrance above- 
mentioned the canton reaches, from the banks of the Linth to the farthefl extremity of 
its Alps, about thirty miles; forming a valley, which becomes narrower as you advance, 
and is fcarcely more than a muiket-fhot in breadth at the burgh of Glarus.. It after¬ 
wards opens by degrees, and about a league from the hit-mentioned burgh, is divided 
by the Freyberg mountains: at the point of this divifion the Uvo rivers, Linth and 
Sernfc, unite. 

We continued through the largeft of thefe vallies, which, though very narrow, is ex¬ 
ceedingly populous. You have been at Matlock in Derbyfhire, and I remember your 
admiration of its beautiful and romantic fituation : the feenery oi this valley is of the 
fame cad, but infinitely more pi£lurefque, more wild, more varied, and more fublime. 
The Linth is much broader and more rapid than the Derwent, and the hillocks of the 
Peak are mere mole* hills to the Alps of Glarus* Ihefe ft upend o us chamsof rocks are 
abfolutely perpendicular, approach one another fo near, and are fo high, that toe Fun may 
be Laid tofet, even in fummer, at four in the afternoon. On each fide are numbers of 
thofe water-falls we fo much admired during our paiTage over the lake of Walled- 
ftadt ; one in particular near the village of Ruti\ foamed down the fteep fides of a moun¬ 
tain, from the mid ft of a hanging grove of trees. I was fo captivated with thefe enchant¬ 
ing feenes, that I could not help flopping every moment to admire them : our guide, not 
conceiving it pofiible that thefe delays could be owing to any other caufe than the lazi- 
nefs of my horfe, never failed to fir ike the poorbeaft, and continually awakened me out 
of my rapturous contemplations ; it was feme time before I could make him compre¬ 
hend that l flopped by choice, and wifhed to continue my own pace. After having 
rode about ten miles, we quitted our horfes and walked* Near Leugelbach, a confi- 
derable rivulet is formed by two llreams burfting from the ground at the foot of a 
mountain, which after a few paces unite and fall into the Linth : be fide thefe two prin¬ 
cipal branches, feveral fmaller fprings, and nutnberlefs little fountains, gufh from the 
rock. The clearnefs of the llreams ; their rapidity and murmuring found \ the trees 
that hang over the point from whence they iflue ; the rude rocks above ; the rich mea¬ 
dows and fcatrered hamlets; all together form an affemblage of the mofl lively and 
pleafing objefls that ever compofed a beautiful landfcape. 

I am informed by Mr. David Pennant, that falmons force their way annually from 
the fea as high as this river, to depofit their fpawn. Their progrds is up the Rhine, 
and out of that noble river up the Aar, and through the lake of Zuric into the Linth, 
acourfe of many hundred miles* They are taken in thefe diftant parts in September 
and October, and about the fize of feventeen or twenty pounds weight* 

We croflfed the Linth feveral times* which rufhes with all the violence of a torrent, 
and came at length to an amphitheatre of mountains, where the valley ended : on our 
right hand a fall more confiderable than any we had yet feen, tumbling perpendicularly 
over a bare rock in a large body of water; the Alps on each fide crowned with inac- 
ceflible forefts, and covered with everlafting fnpw ; before us a pyramidical mountain, 
bare and craggy ; and the glaciers of Glarus clofing the view. Here the valley and 
the habitable part of the canton terminate. .We then quitted the plain, and afeending 
through a wild foreft of beech and pines, continued more than an hour mounting a 
very deep and rugged path, till we came to the Pauten-Bruck, a bridge over the cata- 
ra£t that forms the Linth, which is here called the Sand-Bach : it roars Irani the glacier 
down the fteep mountain in one unbroken fall, and, a little way before its arrival 
under the bridge, works itfelf a fdbterraneous paflage through the rock, where it is 
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Toft only to appear again with increafed violence and precipitation. The bridge is a 
(ingle arch of (tone, of about feventy feet in length, thrown over a precipice of above 
three hundred feet in depth. It ferves as a communication with the upper Alps, and is 
the paflage for the cattle which are fed there during the fummer months; on the other 
fide l'ome goats came jumping around us, and feemed to welcome us to their dreary 
habitations. Thefe mountains are covered with a great variety of rare plants, which 
made me regret, that I had not purfued my botanical (Indies. As I leaned upon the 
parapet of the bridge, and looked down into the chafm beneath, my head ahnoft turned 
o-iddy with the height. The rock, down which the Sand-bach drives, is compofed of 
flate. After we had continued fome rime admiring the fublime horror of the fcenery, 
we defcended into the valley, and made a hearty meal upon fome excellent bread, honey, 
butter, and milk, which a neighbouring cottage fupplied. As ifie canton almoft en¬ 
tirely confifts of rich meadows, the milk and butter are delicious, and the honey of 
thefe mountainous countries is molt exquifite. Nothing delights me fo much. as the 
infide of a Swifs cottage: all thofel have hitherto vifited, convey a little image of clcan- 
linefs, cafe, and fimplicity; and mult ftrongly imprefs upon the obferver a moll pleaf- 
ing conviction of the peafant’s happinels. 

If 1 had never feen thefe little democratical dates, I could have formed no idea of 
the general equality and indiftinflion that prevails among the inhabitants. Ali the 
houies, like thofe of Appenzel, are built of wood; large, folid, and compact, with 
great penthoufe roofs that hang very low, and extend beyond the area of the founda¬ 
tion. This peculiar ftruaure is of ufe to keep off the fnow; and, from its Angu¬ 
larity, accords furprifingly with the beautiful wildnefs of the country. The houfes of 
the richer inhabitants in the principal burghs, are of the fame materials: the only 
difference confifts in their being larger. 

The police is well regulated throughout Switzerland, and even in thefe democratical 
dates liberty does not often degenerate into licentioufnefs; we may except, perhaps, 
the day of their general affemblies, when it is impoffible to prevent fome degree of 
confufion in a meeting where there is fcarcely any diftincfion of perfons; and where 
every peafant confiders himfelf as equal to the firft magiftrate. 

Our hoft is an open-hearted, honeft Swifs: he brings his pint of wine, fits down to 
-table with us, and chats without the lead ceremony. There is a certain forwardnefs of 
this kind which is infupportable, when it apparently is the efteft of impertinent curiafity, 
or fawning officioufnefs ; but the prefent inftance of frank familiarity, arifing from a 
mind confcious of its natural equality, and unconftrained by arbitrary diftin&ions, is 
highly pleafing; as the fimple demeanour of unfophifticated nature is far preferable to 
the falfe refinements of artificial manners. I am, &c, 

LETTER VII.— The Abbey of Ehifidlin. — Rapperfcbwyl. 

, Einfidlin , July 31. 

’ WE could not pafs through this part of the country, without making a pilgrimage 
to Einfidlin, and paying our refpefts to this celebrated (brine: an object of much 
devotion among the Catholics. Einfidlin, or Notre Dame des Hermites is a rich and 
magnificent abbey of Benedifltines in the canton-of Schewitz, which owes its celebrity 
to the miraculous image, as it is called, of the|Virgin Mary. The ridiculous tales they 
relate of the origin and aggrandizement of this abbey, are fo many melancholy inftances 
of the credulity of the darker ages: that they are (till believed in the prefent enlightened 
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century, mud be attributed to the force of habitual prejudice; and at the fame time 
proves, how difficult it is for the human mind to fliake off thofc lb perditions errors 
which it lias early imbibed under the name of religion. 

In the ninth century a certain hermit called Meinrad, was the fu-ft who retired to this 
place, where he built a chape!, ami was affaffinated by robbers. . But fliall 1 tell you. 
or (what is more to the purpofe) will you believe me if I tell you, that this murder 
was difeovered by two crows, who followed the affaffins to Zuric, where they were 
feized and executed ? Soon after, the dead body of St. Meinrad of courfe works mb 
racles; and all the world pilgrimifes to his bones. The fan&ity of this place being 
thus eftabliflied, feme one (for whether it were St. Benno or St. Eberhard, or what 
other faint I cannot precifely determine,) con (trusted another chapel, which he dedicated 
•to the Virgin, and laid the firft foundation of the abbey; having bequeathed for that 
purpofe his whole fortune: and the pious fund was foam confiderably augmented by 
lubfequent donations. Shall I tell you alfo, that in 948, Conrad, bifliop of Conftance, 
as he was going to confecrate the chapel, heard a voice from heaven, affuring him, that 
God himfelf had confecrated it ? Whatever was its origin, and whoever was its 
founder, crouds of pilgrims refort hither from all quarters to adore the Virgin, and to 
prelent their offerings: and it is computed, that upon the moll moderate calculation, 
their number amounts yearly to 100,000. The circumjacent country was formerly a 
continued foreft, which fmee the erection of the abbey has been gradually converted 
into rich pallures and beautiful meadows: and this is a miracle which the Virgin, in a 
certain fenfe, may be truly faid to have performed. 

Auguji r. 

I have juft been vifiting the abbey, the chapel of the Virgin, and herimmenfe trea- 
fures. The church of the abbey is a large and magnificent building, but exhibits a 
remarkable fpecimen of falfe tafte, being loaded with bad paintings, and fuperfluous 
ornaments.. In the aifle not far from the entrance, is a fmall and elegant marble chapel of 
the Corinthian order: this is the celebrated Ihrine of the Virgin, to which the pilgrims 
refort. On the outfide an angel fupports the fallowing infeription : 

Hie ejl p!ena rtmtffiopeccalorum omnium a culps etpeena. 

Over the door is a plate of filver with five holes, into which I faw feveral perfons 
thrufting their fingers, and praying at the fame time with great fervour: upon inquiry 
I found, that the credulous people believed thefe holes to be the marks of God’s fingers. 
In the infide of this chapel is the image of the Virgin, which vies with the Lady of Lo- 
retto in beauty of countenance; her face, as well as that of the child Ihe holds in her 
arms, being black. She is richly apparelled, and changes her garment every week; 
her wardrobe confifting of fifty-two different fuits. 

The riches of the treafury are inimenfe; containing numberlefs offerings of gold, 
filver, and precious Hones, arranged in the moft ridiculous manner; fkulls and bones 
fumptiioufly ornamented; whole Ikeletons of faints in mafquerade, and ladies with ruf¬ 
fles, By-caps, and fplendid apparel as if dreffed for a ball. What a wretched infult 
upon poor human nature! I could not help confidering them with a mixture of pity and 
indignation, as the offerings of ignorance before the ihrine of bigotry and fuperftition. 
The miracles which the Virgin has wrought in this country are infinite, if we may 
judge from ihe numerous figures of ears, eyes, legs, arms, heads, &c. reprefented 
by thofe, who fancied themfelves refpcSively cured in thefe feveral members, by the 
power of this wonder-working image. 
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I was glad, however, to find in the midft of this fuperftitious trumpery, a good 
library, which contained fome fine editions of the daffies. 

' In this place there is a confiderable traffic in rofaries, croffes, and little images; and 
there are rows of Ihops, where nothing is to be purchafed but thefe neceffary appen¬ 
dages of the Roman Catholic religion: it has all the appearance of a fair. There is 
allp a room in the abbey, where the fame kind of merchandize is expofed to fale; and 
one of the friars attends to receive your money, and very gravely affures you, that 
the .feveral articles have touched the facred image. Among other curiofities of this 
kind, I purchafed two ribbands, for two pence each, with the following infeription 
upon them: Ce Rubanentier, eft la longueur ; jufqn'au trait eft I’epaijfeur , de V image 
ds Notre Damedes Hermites. II a touche l’image miraclueufe. 

This abbey is very rich, and has confiderable revenues in the canton of Zuric. 
The abbot, who is titular prince of the German empire, is elected by fixty Benedic¬ 
tines, that form the chapter*. 

As I walked to this celebrated convent, I found the whole way furniffied with flails, 
provided with cakes, whey, and other refreffiments for the numerous.pilgrims then on 
their road. I faw feveral hundreds, in groups of different numbers. Some confided 
of a whole pariffi, attended by their fpiritual paftor. More than once I obferved fome 
grievous finner driven from the flock, and walking at a didance counting his beads, 
bare-footed and bare-headed, doing full penance for his crimes. 1 alfo faw feveral 
bevies of merry darnfels, who feemed to enjoy the pilgrimage as much as Welfh laffes 
reliffi a wake. They often turned into the little chapels which lay open on the way, 
and wantonly fprinkled each other with holy water. 

This day’s journey reminded me of Chaucer’s Talcs, in which he exactly deferibes 
this pilgrimage, in his account of that to the ffirine of St. Thomas of Canterbury: 

From every place the pious ramblers ft ray, 

But moft to good Einlidlin bend their way: 

There at the martyr^ ilirine, a cure they hod 
For each Tick body, and each lovesick mind* 

Rapperfchwylj Augujl 2, 

The evening, yefterday, being fine and cool, I walked from Einfidlin to this place. 
After we had afeended about three mites, a view of the lake of Zuric, and of the ad¬ 
jacent country, opened upon us at once. The profpe£t was exteniiye and beautiful : 
the folemn ftillnefs of the evening, the calmnefs of the lake, and the tints of the fetting 
fun, which glowed around the horizon, very much improved its charms. When we 
arrived at the lake the moon began to rife j and, throwing its beams acrofs the water, 
formed another feene, more mild indeed, but not left affefting. We then crofled the 
bridge of Rapperfchwyl, built over the narrowelt part of the lake: it meafured near 
1700 paces* The town is pleafuntly fituated upon a neck of land or promontory* It 

* On the 2d of May 1798, a French column, under the command of General Trefinet, after defeating 
the Swifs pcafants on the borders of the lake of Zuric, and pillaging and burning feveral village?, arrived 
at Einfidlin, They found the abbey deferred by all the monks except one, and flapped of all its treafures. 
The image of, the Virgin was fent to Paris as a companion to that of Loretto, and Geneial Schawembourg 
ordered the abbey to h& infiamly demolrflied in his prefence. Plama, p, 44s. 

The demolition of this building was announced to the new Helvetic diet aftembled at Arau, and is thus 
recorded in the new annals of Switzerland : 

« Citizen Haas informed die AfTembly, that General Schawembourg had refolved to defiroy the Con¬ 
vent of Einfidlin and to preferve only filch buildings as were neceffary for the purpofes of agriculture j 
that no veftige of that den oF fanaticifm and fuperftmon Ihould remain/* Momhutj 3 Frairial t FAn 6, 
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formerly threw itfelf under the protection of Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, and Glarm, 
with a referveof all its privileges: but thefe cantons, fhamefully oppreifing the inhabi¬ 
tants, and encroaching upon their liberties, Zuric and Bern took poffeffion of the town 
in 1712, and reftored its antient immunities. From that period Rapperfchwyl has 
continued under the protection of Zuric, Bern, and Glarus; the latter having pre¬ 
ferred its right by its neutrality. By this treaty the town having recovered its former 
prerogatives, the inhabitants, in teftimony of their gratitude, placed the following in- 
fcription over the gates lAmids Tutoribus floret Isbertas . 

This fmall republic is governed by a great and little council, confiding of forty-eight 
members. The town contains two hundred burghers, and about a thoufand inhabi¬ 
tants, all Catholics. Its territory is about a league in circumference, and comprehends 
three parilhes. Yours, &c. 


LEI 1 ER VIII.— Town and Canton of Zuric, 

Zurich Atigtfl 3. 

YESTERDAY we dined luxurioufly with the Capuchin friars at Rapperfchwyl, 
who feldom treat their guefts in fo fumptuous a manner.- It was one of their great 
feaft-days; and they regaled us with every variety of fifli, with which the lake and the 
neighbouring rivers aboflnd. The convent Hands upon the edge of the water, and 
commands an agreeable profpect: the library is by far the pleafanteft apartment, though 
not the molt frequented. The cells of the monks are fmall, and yet not inconvenient * 
but cleanlinefs does not feem to conftitute any part of their moral or religious obfer- 
vances. Indeed the very habit of the order is ill calculated for that purpofe, as they 
wear no fliirt or dockings, and are clothed in a coarfe kind of brown drugget robe, which 
trails upon the ground. Strange idea of fanftity! as if dirt could be acceptable to the 
Deity. I lefle&ed with particular fat is fa £1 ion, that I was not born a member of the 
Roman Catholic church; as perhaps the commands of a parent, a hidden difappoint- 
ment, or a momentary fit of enrhuiiafm, might have fent me to a convent of Capu¬ 
chins, and have wedded me to dirt and fuperdition for life. 

After dinner we took leave of our hods, and departed for Zuric by water* the 
lake is near ten leagues in length, and one in breadth. This body of water is of an 
oblong form, and not near fo large as that of Condance; but the borders are ftudded 
more thickly with villages and towns. The adjacent country is finely cultivated and 
well peopled; and the fouthern part of the lake appears bounded with the high llupcn- 

dH-erfifi^tl 111 ^ 113 SchewitZ and Glarus: the fcenety is piaurefque, lively, and 

Zuric was formerly an imperial city, and obtained from the Emperor Frederick II. 
very confiderable privileges; which were acknowledged and augmented by feveral of 
ins iuccellors. 1 he civil war between the magiftrates and the people, in 1<r, nearly 
reduced the city to ruins; but the former being bamlhed, the citizens, in 1337, eda- 
n iiilied anew form of government, which was confirmed by the Emperor Louis of Ba¬ 
varia. 1 he exiles, after feveral fruitlefs attempts, were at length re-admitted; but, 
engaging m a confpiracy againft the citizens, were difcovered and put to death. In con- 
,.:tpn.iice of this execution, the nobles in the neighbourhood took up arms; and Zuric 
atcer having meflectually applied for affidance to the Emperor Charles IV., formed an 
adiance with Lucerne, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, and was admitted a member 
of their comederacv. This event happened in the year 1351. The four cantons 

yielded 
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yielded the pre-eminence to Zuric: a privilege it enjoys at prefentj being the 
fir ft canton in rank, and the molt conftderable in extent both of territory and power 
next to Bern, In the fame year Zone was aflifted by the four cantons againft Albert: 
Duke of Auftria, who befieged the town, and was repulfed with great loTs. 

Zuricwas the firft town in Switzerland, that feparated from the church of Rome; 
being converted by the arguments of Zuingle* Of all the reformers (the, mild and 
elegant Melancthon alone excepted,) Zuingle feems to merit peculiar efteem: he pof- 
feffed, to a great degree, that fpirit of meeknefs, moderation, and charity, which are 
the charafteriftics of true Chriftianity; and amid all the difputes between the Lutherans 
and the reformed churches, was a conftant advocate for peace and reconciliation* He 
was perfectly free from narrow bigotry which makes no diftin£Hon between points of 
the mereft indifference, and objects of the greateft importance ; as from overbearing 
pride, which, while it violently condemns the opinions of others, a flumes infallibility 
with refpect to its own* In a word, it was his opinion, that, provided Chriftians agree 
in the moft effential articles ; they ought meekly to bear with any difference upon fubjefts 
lei's uncontrovertible, and which do not influence morals* 

UlriqZuinglewas born Jan. i, 1484, at Wiidhaufen, a fmallvillage in the Tockenburgh ^ 
and, in the twentieth year of his age, was appointed minifter of Glartis. Even before the 
pubJication of the fale of indulgences by Leo X., which was the more immediate caufe 
of the reformation, Zuingle expofed at Glarus feyeral fuperftitions of the church of 
Rome; and gained additional credit, by preaching at EInfidlin againft vows, pilgrim¬ 
ages, and offerings* After'the publication of the fale of indulgences, while Luther 
was undermining the fabric of papal authority in Germany, Zuingle was no lefs fuc- 
cefsful in Switzerland, By his zeal and intrepidity, and by the irrefiftible force of 
truth, be gained fo many converts at Zuric, (where he had been invited to preach,) 
that in 1524 the tnagiftrates abolilhed the mafs, and other Catholic ceremonies, and 
introduced the reformed religion. Zuingle had taken fuch wife precautions, and acted 
with fuch extreme moderation, that the difputes between the two "feels were carried 
on with more temper than is ufual in religious controverfies. The change which had 
been fome time in agitation, was finally determined by a plurality of voices in the fove* 
reign council, and the people readily and cheerfully obeyed the decifion of their magif- 
trates. The example of Zuric was foon followed by Bern, Schaffhaufen, Bafle, with 
part of Glarus and Appenzel; the other cantons continuing to adhere to the religion of their 
anceftors. From this period the two perfuafions have been eftablifhed in Switzerland ; 
but that harmony, which had hither to fubfifted between the cantons, has-been occafionally 
interrupted. In 1531, religious difputes broke out with fo much violence and animofity, 
as to occafion a civil war; in which the ProteHants were defeated, and Zuingle loft his 
life, in the forty-eighth year of his age, at the battle of Cappel*. Since that period 
two other religious wars have been kindled; one in 1656, in which the Catholics 
gained the advantage ; and the other in 1712, when the Froteftants proved viftorious^ 
The peace of Aran, which terminated thefe unhappy difputes, has, it is to be hoped, 
finally com poled all religious animofities* By that treaty, which may be confidered 
as a code of toleration among the Swifsj the treatment of the Proteftants and Catho¬ 
lics in the common bail! lag es is regulated* The firft article ftipulates, that in all the 

* It has been urged againft Zuingle, as a proof of his perfecuting principles, that he was personally 
engaged In this war againlt the Catholics. To this it may be anfwered, that he had ofed every argu¬ 
ment in his power to reconcile the contending parties ; that he even openly arraigned the impatient and 
turbulent zeal of his fellow-citizens; that he adled in obedience to one of the fundamental laws of the re¬ 
public ; and that he accompanied the army by the espvefs command of the magiftrates* 
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provinces, which are fubjeft to cantons oF different religion, there Audi be a perfeft 
equality between the two feffs, and that they fhall both enjoy the lame privileges: to 
which is added an exprefs prohibition to each party, not to' ufe any terms of raillery 
or contempt, in fpeaking of their relpeftive modes of worlhip. 

The canton of Zuric abounds in corn, wine, and excellent paflure. The propor¬ 
tion of grain to the other productions of the earth, wilf appear from the following 
calculation. There are 217,424 f acres in tillage, 14,46 6 in vines, 54,553 in meadows, 
42,549 m pafturage, and 103,778 in foreff. 

As fufficient corn is not produced for the interior confumption, the deficiency is 
chiefly fupplied from Suabia; and,.to prevent a fcarcity of this material article, a puh- 
lic granary is maintained at the expencc of government. The grain is retailed at the 
common price; but, in feafons of fcarcity, is fold confiderably cheaper than it can be 
purchafed at the market. The good effects of this eflablilhment appeared at the dearth 
in 1771; when, on account of the dearnefs of corn, a .pound of bread was fold for 
ten pence, the fame quantity was delivered by government for four pence. The w ine 
made in the canton forms an inconfiderable cbjeCt of foreign commerce; the greateft 
part being confirmed in the country. In 1779 were exported 10,029 ca iks, each con¬ 
taining iSobottles; in 1780, 24,568, and in 1781, 11,354. 

The canton contained, in 1784, 174,572 fouls, including 10,500 in the capital. 
This large population, in proportion to the fize of the canton, is owing to the trade 
of Zuric; as at leaft two-thirds of the inhabitants derive their livelihood by fpinning 
thread and filk, and making linen for the manufactures of the town. 

The fovereign power refides exclufively in the burgeffes of the town, confiding of 
about two thoufand. 

Here I cannot but remark, that a narrow fpirit of policy reigns throughout moft of 
the Hates in Switzerland ; as they feldom confer the burgherlhip. This rule, however, 
in fome of the republics, is lefs fcrupuloully obferved than in others; but in Zuric a 
new citizen has not been admitted during thefe lafl hundred and fifty years. 

It is curious to trace the re ft riff ions which have been gradually laid on granting the 
burgherlhip. On the 26th of May, 1540, the Sovereign Council iflued a decree, im¬ 
porting that whofoever was defirous of becoming a citizen, fhould be obliged to pro¬ 
duce a certificate of good behaviour, properly witnefled and figned, and bearing the 
feal of the magiflrates of the place in which he formerly refided; and Ihould, before 
be was enrolled among the burghers, pay ten florins, near 1/., if a native of Switzerland, 
and double that fum if a Itranger. An inhabitant of the town or canton was taxed 
only at three florins for his admiffion; and all artifts and perfons of learning, necdiary 
orufefulto the If ate, were to be received gratis. In 1549, it was enafted, that the 
burgherlhip Ihould be refufed to all who were not poffefled of confiderable riches, or 
who did not introduce new arts and trades. This decree was repeatedly confirmed ; 
and, in 1593, it was added, that a new citizen fhould not be entitled to a fliarein the 
government but on the following conditions: If an inhabitant of the canton, he mull 
have refided in the town during ten years; if a native of Switzerland, twenty; if- a 
foreigner, forty ; and he muff build or purchafe a houfe within the walls of Zuric : this 
lafl: article was repealed in 1612. In 1597. the reception of new citizens was fufpended 
for the fir ft time, but only for two years; and in 16x0, the ad million- money* was 
augmented. 
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Th the commencement of the 17th. century, government refuted to receive into the 
Sovereign Council the noble families of Orel, Peffaluzz, and Muralt, which, in 155J 
and 1557, had quitted Italy and fettled at-Zuric: thefe families, partly on account of 
having embraced the reformed religion, anti partly as perfons of capacity and induftry, 
had been received into the burgeerihip, but rendered incapable of enjoying a (hare in 
the adminiftration of affairs. . This exclufion, again confirmed in 1592, was revoked 
in 1673, in favour only of the-family of Muralt, which exception was obtained by con- 
iiderable largeffes. In 1674, the family of Orel offered to dilburfe ten thoufand florins 
towards the expence of repairing the fortifications, on condition of being rendered 
capable of election into the Sovereign Council r their petition was then refufed, but 
generaufly granted in 1679, without the fmalleft equivalent. Finally, on the 7th of 
January, i66r, the Council determined to make no more burghers y which refolution 
has been invariably followed. 

The burghers, befide the advantage of electing their magiffrates, and of afpiring to 
the admimtlration of affairs, enjoy the foie * right of commerce} all itrangers, and 
even fubjetts, being excluded from eftablifhing manufactures in the city, or in any part 
of the canton*. 


# The narrow principle of commercial monopoly, which confined trade to the burghers of Zunc, exv 
cited a fpirit of ds£afFt:6lion among the fubje£tfl, and particularly the populous djftritfte on the borders of 
the lake, who overlooked the advantages which they enjoyed from a mild and equitable government in this 
partial grievance. To the effe&s of this principle may be attributed the feeble conduct of this canton on 
the aggreflkm of the French* The m a gi Lira tea fore fa w the defigns of the French rulers to fnbjugate Swit¬ 
zerland, and were willing to co-operate with Bern in defence of Helvetic independence j but their effort* 
wcv? defeated by the oppofttiou or the borderers of the lake, who inilituted committees of reform, and fen£ 
deputies to Paris, Hence all the propofafe of government to fupjriy the contingent, of men for the relief 
of Bern, were anfwered by counter-propofals to reform the confutation. At length the fupreme council' 
of Ztiric, anxious to conciliate their fubje<£b, and apprthenfive of the progrefsof the French arms, made 
tome cohceflionSj which only ferved as a pretext for new demands. At each order iffued by government 
for a general armament, new privileges were extorted* until the fupreme council committed the charge of 
new-modelling the hate to a convention of one hundred perfons felcded from d life rent ranks. This com¬ 
mittee drew up articles of a new-coijftitution, which were ratified by the councils and the whole body of 
burghers; and the old magirtracy was inverted with the feeble authority of, a provisional government* 

But even this innovation did not produce the delired effect ; for when the magistracy, in conjunction- 
with,the convention* attempted to call forth the contingent of tire canton* a fmall and difpivited number, 
obeyed the firm mans* and only x^oo men, from a canton whofe population amounted to 170,000, marched 
again ft the French > Thefe troops were dtfpirited, uncertain how to adt; and, daftra&ed by the wavering" 
counfels of Bern, did not take the. field ; but, on the capitulation of Bern, furrendered, at Frinffcerg, 11> 
a body of French troops : two companies were plundered] hue the remainder were permitted to continue 
their march to their capital, with all the honours of war. 

A general panic now fpread among the inhabitants of Zurfcj reports prevailed, that on one fide a corps 
of French were preparing to invade the canton, and on the other a large body of the fubje£ts in a ftate of 
infurredlion were inarching again ft the capital. A bally accommodation was arranged between the two paw 
ties; the inhabitants took up arms, and prepared to defend the place* 

Fortunately thefe reports proved to be fallacious; for a n ego matron was opened with the infurgems, who 
had creeled themfelvca into an affemblyof the people, with central and provisional Committees ; and after 
a few conferences an accommodation was effected. A gamfoti of 1000 militia was admitted into the town ? 
the provifional government was diffolvcd ; a national arte mb ly convoked $ the magiftrates depoiited their 
authority into the hands of the free and fovereign people ; a new provifional regency was eftabli/hed j a tree 
of liberty planted, with the infcriptbn, 4t The bretheren of the town and country are united ami 
a deputation, with the peace-offering of the new confttmion, wasfent to the French generals, to implore 
the protection of France, and to requert that no foreign troops might enter their territories. 

The French generals accepted the lubiniffion of Zurtc, but inundated the canton with troops. Further 
alterations were made by the provifional government ; and on the 2irt of March the .national affembly ac^ 
ceded to the new organization of the Helvetic con Hi tut 10 u*. 
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The burghers of Zuric are divided into thirteen tribes; one of which is called Cinf. 
taffel, or the tribe of nobles, although at prefent uot.abfolutely confined to perfons of 
that description: it enjoys the privilege of giving eighteen members to the Sovereign 
Council, and fix to the Senate, whereas each of the other tribes only fupply twelve to 
the former, and fix to the latter. 

The legiflative authority is veiled by the burghers in the Sovereign Council of two 
hundred ; confifting, however, of two hundred and twelve members drawn from the 
thirteen tribes, and comprifing the Senate or Little Council. This * Senate, compofed 
of fifty members including the two burgomafters, has jarifdiffcion in all caufes civil and 
criminal: in civil cafes, when the demand is of a certain importance, an appeal lies to 
the council of two hundred: but in criminal affairs, their fentence is final, and, when 
once paffed, there is no reverfal or mitigation. An excellent maxim I provided the 
judges are cautious and circumfpe£t, and the laws mild ; for there is no greater encou¬ 
ragement to the commiffion of crimes, than the frequency of pardons. Such an infti- 
tution, however, ought neceffarily to exclude feverity of punilhment; apd could never 
be admitted in a Hate, where by the letter of the law the fame punilhment is inflicted 
upon a Iheep-Itealer as upon a parricide. 

It is to be regretted, that in this republic, as in moll other Hates of Switzerland, 
there is no precife code of criminal law. The Caroline, or code of Charles V. is often, 
fibty followed; but on account of its obfolete ulages and extreme feverity, the fen- 
ter.ee is ultimately left to the diferetion of the magiftrates. For notwithftanding the 
moll perfect integrity, and upright intentions, yet it is hardly poflible to fuppofe^ that 
party, friendlhip, connections, and family, fliould not frequently influence the judges 
and occafion partial proceedings. It would perhaps well become the wifdom of this 
enlightened and equitable government to form a penal code, and to afeertain with pre- 
cifion the punifliment for each offence. The example of fuch a republic would in 
time be followed by the remaining cantons and Hates of Switzerland; and pofterity would 
blefs the name of Zuric for having occafioned the introduction of more fettled'principles in 
the criminal courts of Juftice. Some late decifions have rendered this arrangement 
more obvioufly neceffary. Several perfons difordered in their underftandings com¬ 
mitted filicide; and, although the circum(lances of the crimer were nearly fimilar, yet 
the moll oppofite fentences were pronounced on thefe occafions; fo that the families 
of thofe to whom a greater degree of feverity was fliewn, were neceffarily more dif- 
treffed on account of the mildnefs manifefted to the others. 

Every judge of delicacy and honour would undoubtedly experience great fatisfaction 
to find himfelf reftrained by precife laws from Aliening to felicitations from friends and 
party, and from being biaffed by thofe feelings, of which it is almoft impoffible to be 
diverted. 

The power of the Senate, confidered in a collective capacity, is very confiderable: 
it judges finally in all criminal caufes, has the care of the police, and fupplies the prin¬ 
cipal magiftrates. But, as too great a power of individuals is dangerous in a republic, 
the members of this affembly are liable to be changed, and a revifion or confirmation 
is annually made, in feme inftances by the Sovereign Council, in others by the parti¬ 
cular tribes to which the fenators belong. This annual revifion is a^great check to mal- 

* Formerly the Senate wag feparated into /two equal divifions, which alternately adminiftcred the 
office during fix months ; and although thefe divifions ftill continue, yet for fome time pall they have re¬ 
united and acted together. 

1 adminiftration, 
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adminiftration, and at the fame time prevents the Senate from gaining fo great an in¬ 
fluence as to be detrimental to the liberties of the people. A burgher is qualified to 
vote at twenty ; is eligible into the Sovereign Council at thirty; and into the Senate a 
thirty-five. Bv theft wife regulations, a rnan muft have formed fome experience in, 
public affairs, before he is capable of holding an important charge. 1 he revenues ot 
government* though not exceeding65,00,0/. per ann., are more than proportionate to tne 
expences; which are regulated with the ftriCleft ccconomy. The Hate is not only with¬ 
out debts, but an annual faring is depofited in the public treafury, for a refort upon 
any fudden emergency. From this fund government fupported the whole expence 
of the war, in 1712, againft the Catholic cantons, without impofmg any additional 

UX The canton of Zuric is divided into diftrifts or baitliages, which are governed by 
bailifs nominated by the Sovereign Council. Thefe bailits, excepting thofe of Kyburgh 
and Groningen, cannot pafs capital fentence, or order torture. They can arrelt and 
interrogate the delinquent, and putiifh fmall mifdemeanors by whipping, or banilhment 
from the bailliage. In capital cafes they examine, make out the verbal procels, and 
fluid the felon to Zuric for further trial. On enquiring into the (late of criminal juril- 
prudence, I learned with fatisfaftioii, that the torture had not been inflicted in the 
' capital for thefe laft nine years; which may be prefumed to be a prelude to its total abo¬ 
lition ; but it is much to be regretted, that whipping, which is a fpecies of torture, is 
not unfrequeutly applied, in order to force cohfellion, both in Zuric and in the bauhages; 
an abufe of piflice repugnant to the wifdom of fo enlightened a government. _ 

The city of Zuric ftands at the northern extremity of the lake, and occupies both 
Tides of the rapid and tranfparent Limmat. The environs are extremely delightful; 
an amphitheatre of hills gradually Hoping to the borders of the water, enriched with 
pallure and vines; dotted with innumerable villas, cottages, and hamlets; and backed 
on the weft by the Utliberg, a bold and gloomy ridge ftretching towards the A Ibis, and 
that chain of mountains which rifes gradually to the Alps. 

The town is divided into two parts; the old part, furrounded with the fame ancient 
battlements and towers which exifted in the thirteenth century, and the fuburbs which 
are ftrengthened by fortifications in the modern ftyle, b it too extenfive. The ditches, 
inftead of being filled with ftagnant water, are moftly fupplied with running ftreams. 
The public waVk is pleafantly fituated in a lawn, at the junction of the Limmat and the 
Sil, an impetuous and turbid torrent, which defeendsfrom the mountains of Einfidlm: 
two rows of lime-trees planted by the fide of the Limmat, and following its Terpentine 
direction, afford an agreeable fliade in the heat of fummer, I he inhabitants aie very 
induftrious; and carry on with fuccefs feveral manufactures: the principal are thofe of 
linens and cottons, muffins, and filk handkerchiefs. I he manufacturers do not in ge¬ 
neral dwell within the walls; but the materials are moftly prepared, and the work is 
completed in the adjacent diftriCts. For this reafon Zuric does not exhibit the aChvity 
and numbers of a great commercial city. The environs, on the contrary, are fo ex¬ 
tremely populous, that perhaps few diftriCts in the neighbourhood of a town, whofe 
pooulation fcarcely exceeds ten thouland inhabitants, contain within fo i.nall a com- 
pafs fo many fouls. The ftreets are moftly narrow; the houfes and public buildings 
^accord more with pluinnefs and convenience* than with the elegance and fpleodor of & 
capital. 

The town contained, in 1780, 10,559 fouls, in the following proportions: 2583 
male burghers, 3464 female burghers; 860 foreign clerks, 250 foreigners; 372 male 
inhabitants, 444 female inhabitants; 223 men-fervants* *734 ma ^ fervants; and 029 
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patients in the hofpitaL The gradual decreafe of the population in the town, which 
arifes from the difficulty of obtaining the bugherfhip, will appear from the following 
table: 


* 357 - 

1756. 

1762. 

1769. 

1780. 

l3 »375 

1 1,102 

1 * 

lO,6l6 

IO >574 

IO >559 


The increafe of luxury and opulence will appear from confidering that, in 1357, 
the number of men-fervants amounted to only 84, and of maidservants to 263; 
whereas, in 1780, the former were 223, and the latter j 734; or near a fifth of the 
whole population. 

Tlie manners of the inhabitants are in general fimple, and may perhaps in theft 
times be efteemed antiquated. ..Dinner is ufually ferved at twelve : in the afternoon the 
gentlemen affemble in clubs or fmall focieties,. in the town during winter, and at their 
refpecHve villas in fummer. They frequently fmoke, and partake of wine, fruit, 
cakes, and oilier refrefhments. " The women, for the moll part employed in their do- 
mefiic occupations, or devoted to the improvement of their children, are not fond of 
vifiting. When they go out, they generally affemble in feparate coteries, to which 
only a few men, and thole chiefly the neareft relations, are admitted : many of the ladies 
indeed, from a confcioufnefs of their provincial accent, and a difficulty of expreffing 
themfelves in French, feldom make their appearance when ftrangers are received, ft 
has more than once happened to me, that on being fliewn into the apartment wherein 
the ladies were afiembled, the mailer of thehoufe has taken me by the hai}d, and led 
me into another room, where he would have detained me, if I had not requefted to be 
reconduffced to the ladies. This referve begins greatly to abate, and to give place to a 
more fociable intercourfe. Such, however, is the prevalence of national habit, that a 
few families, which form a more agreeable mixture of company, are confidered as diffe¬ 
ring from the eftablifhed cuftoms, and ar£ (till known by the.name of the French Society. 

Sumptuary laws, as well as thofe againft immorality, are well obferved. The former 
indeed may exift, and be Carried into execution even among a people much corrupted-} 
for it may be the policy of government to enforce their obfervanee. But the feverefl 
penalties will not be fufficiem to prevent crimes of an immortal tendency, amid ft a ge¬ 
neral diffolutenefs of manners: the popular principles can alone invigorate fuch laws, 
and give to them their full operation. Secret crimes cannot be prevented ; but it is an 
evident proof of public virtue, when open breaches of morality are difcountenanced. 

Among their fumptuary laws, the ufe of a carriage in the town is prohibited to all 
forts of perfons except ftrangers : and it is aimed inconceivable that, in a place fo com¬ 
mercial and wealthy, luxury ftiould fo little prevail. 

The militia of the canton amounted, in 1781, 25,718 infantry, 1025 artillery, 
886 dragoons, and 406 chaffeurs5 in all 28,235 effective men. There is a military 
cheft at Zuric, eftablifhed in 1683^ and fupported by the members of the great council, 
who, inftead of giving an expenlive entertainment, are bound on their election or 
farther promotion to pay a certain him. From this fund, which has been con fid era bly 
augmented, 2000/. was taken, in 1770, for the purpofe of eftabiifhing a magazine of 
uniforms and arms, which are either diftnbuted, or fold at a low price to the poor pea- 
fantswho cannot afford to purchafe them at their full value \ each peafant, according 
to the military laws of the canton, being obliged to poffefs his arms and uniform. 

The arlenal is well fupplied with cannon, arms, and ammunition; and contains a 
referve of mulkets for thirty thoufand men. We" faw there, and admired, the two* 
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handea ftrords and weighty armour of the old Swifs warriors; as alfo the how and 
arrow with which William Tell is faid to have fhot the apple from the head of his fon. 

This canton has a regiment and fome companies in the iervice of France, a regiment 
in that of Holland, and fome companies in the fervice of the King of Sardinia. 1 he 
King of France pays annually for a regiment of fufiliers, confiding of i 392 men, 
20,348/. The colonel receives about 840/. per ami.; a captain 360/.; and a common 
foldier 7/. The pay of a regiment of twelve companies, in the Dutch fervice, is 

* 5 > 377 l 

LETTER IX.— Eccleftaftical affairs. — State of Literature.—Learned Men of Zuric.— 
Society of Phyfics. — Seminaries. — Libraries. 

IN eccleftaftical affairs the fenate is fupreme: the canton is divided into fourteen 
(liftrifts, each <roverned by a dean, chofen by the fvnod, from three candidates propofed 
bv the clergy of the diocefe'. The fynod, compofed of the whole clergy, and fever a! 
affeffors on the part of the Little Council, meets twice a year. In the laft century it had 
a more democratical form, and exercifed jurifdiftion over its members: it examined 
caufes between ecclefiaftics, and between the minifters and their parifliloners ; gave de- 
ciftons 5 enjoyed the power of 11 nprifoiling, depofing and jeinftating the minifteis j and 
exercifed an authority dangerous to the ftate. By degrees their exoibitant pieiogatives 
were annulled ^ and in 1700 the clergy of 7 1 ur 1 c fucceeded in the eilubhil intent or a 

more ariftocratical form. . . 

The principal minifters and profeffors in the town conftitute, in conjunftion with le- 
veral magiftrates and other affeffors .deputed by the civil power, an eccleftaftical and aca¬ 
demical council: to this committee the deans have recourfe in all concerns which feem 
to exceed their jurifdiftion: it determines leffer affairs^ and refers cafes of importance 

to the fenate. , 

The fourteen deans affemble twice a year in Zuric, and compofe a profynode ; m 
which they depute one of their own body to deliver their requifitions, or pin dcfideria, 
firft to the Eccleftaftical Council, and afterwards to the general Synod. The Ecclefi- 
aftical Council takes their requefts into deliberation, lays them before the Synod, and, 
if recommended, they are prefented by the affeffors to the final decifion of the Senate. 
The eccleftaftical benefices in this canton are extremely moderate. The beft living 
maybe worth 140I. per aim. , and the worft about 3 ol. lhe falary of the canomies in 
the capital amounts to 120I. In general, a clergyman in the town, who has merit, is 
certain of obtaining a profefforftiip, which adds 50I. or 60I. per ann, to his other ap¬ 
pointments. . , 1 

The charitable eftablifhments at Zuric are the orphan-houfe, which is regulated with 
extreme attention and care; an alms-houfe for poor burghers ; an hofpital for incur¬ 
ables, and that for the fick of all nations, which ufually contains between fix and feven 
hundred patients; and the Allmofen-Amt , or foundation for the poor: this excellent 
inftitution puts out children as apprentices, and diftributes money, clothes, and books 
of devotion to poor perfons, as well in the town as in different parts of the canton, at the 
recommendation of the refpeftive minifters. In 1697 ft Attributed 3 oo] - S in l 7 6 ° 
5,01 cl.; in 1770, 4)7961-; and in 1778, 5 , 45 ri- 

Among the particular iuftimtions muft not be. omitted the cbirurgical femmary : it 
is formed by voluntary fubferiptions, and chiefly fupported by Dr. Rhan, an eminent 
phyfician, who reads leftures gratis, and gives the profits of a publication, called the 
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Magazine of Health, towards maintaining this feminary, for the inftruction of young 
phyficians and furgeons, deftined to fettle in the country. 

At Zuric public education is a concern of Hate, and under the immediate protection 
of government. The office of a profeffor gives rank and eftimation, and is often held 
by a mejnber of the Senate and of the Great Council. The principal literary eftabliffi- 
mcnts for the inftruftion of youth are, the Caroline College for ftudents in divinity; 
Collegium Humanitatis, or the college for polite literature; and the fchool of arts : the 
firft has twelve profeffors, the fecond two, and the laft feven. The learned languages, 
divinity, natural hiftory, mathematics, and in ffiort every fpecies of polite learning, as 
well as abftrufe fcience, is taught at a fmall expence in thefe refpe&ive feminaries. 

In confequence of the unremitted attention which, fince the reformation, government 
has paid to the education of youth, many eminent perfonshave flouriffied in all branches 
of literature; and there is no town in Switzerland where letters are more encouraged, 
or where they have been cultivated with greater fuccefs. A learned profeffor of Zuric 
has, in a very interefting publication, difplayed the important fervices which erudition 
and fcience have derived from the labours of his countrymen. In thefe biographical 
memoirs appear, among many others, the names of Zuingle and Bullinger, Conrad 
Gefner, Hottinger, Simler, Spon, Scheutzer, Ileydegger, Breitinger, Bodmer, Hertzel, 
and Solomon Gefner. 

Of all the luminaries which Zuric, fertile in great geniufes, has ever produced, Conrad 
Geftier perhaps occupies the firft place. He was born at Zuric in 1516, and died in 
1564, in the 48 th year of his age. Thofe who are converfant with the works of this 
great fcholar and naturalift, cannot reprefs their wonder and admiration at the amplitude 
of his knowledge in every fpecies of erudition, and the variety of his difcoveries in natural 
hiftory, which was his peculiar delight. Their wonder and admiration is ftill further 
augmented, when they confider the grofs ignorance of the age which he helped to en¬ 
lighten, and thefcanty fuccours hepoffeffed to aid him in thus extending the bounds of 
knowledge ; that he compofed his works, and made thofe difcoveries which would have 
done honour to the mod enlightened period, under the complicated evils of poverty, 
ficknefs, and domeftic uneafinefs. A detail of his life and writings, by an author ca¬ 
pable of appreciating his multifarious knowledge, would be a juft tribute to the merits 
of this prodigy of learning, (Monjlrum Erudition is,') as he is emphatically ftiled by 
Bperhaave. 

Bodmer, bom in 1698, was alive in 1776, when I firft vifited Switzerland; but I 
was at that time ignorant of the German language, and unacquainted with his great 
merits in reforming the tafte of his contemporaries, and familiarizing them to the fub- 
lime beauties of Homer and Milton. He died in 1783, I now regret that I did not 
cultivate the acquaintance of a man, whom the unanimous voice of his contemporaries 
defervedly ftyle the Father of German literature; whofe juft criticifras and correct judg¬ 
ment animated the poetical genius of Klopftock, Haller, and Gefner. 

I did not omit waiting upon Solomon Gefner, the celebrated author of the Death of 
Abel, and of feveral idyls, which for their delicate and elegant fimplicity are juftly 
efteeined. They abound with thofe nice touches of exquifite fallibility, which difcover 
a mind warmed with the fineftfentiments; and love is reprefented in thechafteft colour¬ 
ing of innocence, virtue, and benevolence. Nor has he confined his fubjefts merely to 
the paffion of love : paternal affeftion, and filial reverence; gratitude, humanity, and 
every moral duty, is exhibited and inculcated in themoft pleafing and affecting manner. 

He has for fome time renounced poetry for the pencil; and painting is at prefent his 
favourite amufement. A trearife which he has publilhed on landfcapes difcovers the 
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elegante of his tafte, and the verfatility of his genius ; while his com portions in both 
kinds prove the refembtance of the two arts, and that the conceptions of the poet and of 
the painter are congenial. His drawings in black and white are preferable to his paint¬ 
ings; for although the ideas in both are equally beautiful or fublime, the colouring is 
inferior to the defign. He has publifhed a handfome edition of his writings in quarto, 
in which every part of the work is carried on by himielf: he prints them at his own 
prefs; and is at once both the drawer and engraver of the plates. It is to be lamented 
that he has renounced poetry ; for, while ordinary writers fpring up in great plenty, 
authors of real genius are rare and uncommon* His drawings are feen only by a few j 
but his writings are difperfed abroad, tranflated into every language, and will be admired 
by future ages, as long as there remains a relifli for true pattoral fimplieity, or tafte for 
original compofition* He is plain in his manners; open, affable, and obliging in his ad- 
dr eis ; and of Angular modeily. Gefner died of an apoplexy, March 2, 1788. 

I called alfo on Mr, Lavater, a clergyman of Zuric, and celebrated phyliognomifl, 
who has publifhed four volumes in quarto on that fanciful fubje£t, illu ft rated with ap¬ 
propriate engravings* This work, however, is rather a defultory collection of obferva- 
tions and conjectures, than a regular fyftein of phyliognomy* I hat particular paffions 
have a ftrong effect upon particular features is evident to themoft common obferver; 
and it may be conceived, that an habitual indulgence of tbefe paffions may poffibly, in 
fome cafes, imprefs a diftinguifhing mark on the countenance ; but that a certain caft of 
features con fhntly denotes certain paffions; and that by contemplating the countenance, 
we can infallibly * difeover alfo the mental qualities, is an hypothefis liable to fo many 
exceptions as renders it impoffible to eftablifh a general and uniform fyftein* But Mr, 
Lavater, like a true ehthufiaft, carries his theory much farther: for he not only pretends 
to difeover the characters and paffions by the features, complexion, form of the head, 
turn of the neck I, and motion of the arms ; but he alfo draws inferences of the fame 
kind even from the hand writing* Indeed his fyftem is founded upon fuch univerfal 
principles,-that he applies the fame rules to all animated nature, extending them not 
only to brutes, but even to infefts* That the temper of a horfe may be difeovered by 
Jiis countenance, will not perhaps ftrike you as abfurd ; but did you ever hear before, 
that any quality could be inferred from the phyfiognomy of a bee, an ant, oracock T 
chafer ? While I give my opinion thus freely concerning Mr* Lavateris notions, yon 
will readily perceive that I am not one of thofe who are initiated into the myfteries of 
his art, 

* Mr Lavater, however, moddily renounces pretentions to infallibility in every cafe, though he claims 
it in many mftances. This vIGonary, but entertaining author, thus elofes his preface : <f At the moment 
I write this, my progrefs (in the faience of phyfiognomy ) is fuch, that if there are fame phyilognomies 
on which I can pronounce no judgment, there are, on the other hand, a great many lines and features, on 
which lam able to decide, with a conviction of truth and evidence equal to that which I have of my own 
exigence-*' 

This fitiglar and expenfive work was publifhed both in German and French, under the author’s infpec- 
tkm. Its title in German is (t Phyfiognomifahe Fragments zur befor'derung der Menfchcnkennifs Jvlenf- 
cheflliebein French, *5 EfTai fur la Phyfiogncmie deftinc a faire con no it re PHommc et alefaire aimer." 
It has been likewife publifhed in Englifh, under the title of “ An Eflay on Phyfiognomy, deGgned to pro¬ 
mote the Knowledge and Love of Mankind/' A cheaper edition, in four volumes oftavo, has been re¬ 
cently publifhed* 

f u Being on a vifk to Mr. Zimmerman at Brough,** fays Lavater in his preface, a we ftepped to the 
window to notice a military prbedhon, when a face, with which I was wholly unacquainted, fo forcibly 
ilruck me, that I formed a decided judgment on the cafe* Reflection had no fhare m it, for I did not ima¬ 
gine that what I had faid defer ved notice. Mr. Zimmerman immediately a Iked me, with figns of great 
furprife, f on what do yon found your judgment P I replied,. * on the (Urn of the nctk* n 
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Mr. Lavater has not merely confined himfelf io phyfiognomy. He has compofed facred 
hymns and national fongs, which are much efteemed for their fimplicity. He has alfo 
given 10 tiie public numerous works on f’acrcd fubjefls. I am concerned to add, that 
the ingenious author extends to religion the fame enthufiafm which he has employed 
in his refearcbes on phyfiognomy, and in his poetical compofitions : the warmth of'his 
imagination hurries him on to adopt whatever is moil fanciful and extraordinary ; to 
outftep the limits of fober reafon; to be an advocate for the efficacy of abfolme faith; 
for inward illuminations; fupernatural vifions; and the miraculous effeSsof animal 
magnetifm in the cure of diforders. The infinuating addrefs of Mr. Lavater, the vivacity 
of hife converfatiOn, the amenity of his manners, together with the Angularity and ani¬ 
mation of his ftyle, have contributed more to diltufe his fyftetn and principles, than 
found arguments or tLep learning, which are not to be found in his lively but defultory 
compofitions *. 

Among the eminent men of Zuric mull not be omitted Dr. Hirtzel, a learned phy- 
frcian, who is dcfervediy ftyled the Swifs Plutarch ; and has, among various publica¬ 
tions, more particularly diftinguifhed himfelf by the Socrate Rujlique , and by the lives 
of Sultzer and Ileydegger. 

Leonhard Mcifter, profefTor of hiftory and morality in the School of Arts, deferves to 
be mentioned among the learned men of Zuric. The verfatiliry of his talents will be 
collected from a bare catalogue of his principal works; which are written in the German 
■tongue:—On Fanaticifm ; the Hiftory of the German Language and Literature; Lives 
of the celebrated Men of Zuric; Swifs Biography; the molt memorable Events of the 
Helvetic Hiftory, in chronological Order; lnftances of Intolerance and Fanaticifm iii 
Switzerland ; Public Law of S witzerland ; Hiftory of the Town and Canton of Zuric ; 
Panegyric on Bodmer; Excurfions through various Parts of Switzeiland ; Character 
of the German Poets, in chronological Order, with their Portraits; Abridgment of 
Ancient Hiftory, particularly of the Greeks, with an Introduction on the Fine Arts and 
polite Literature. In all his writings the judicious author has difplayed great zeal for 
the promotion of learning, correCtnefs of talte, liberality offentitnent, and much hiftorical 
and biographical knowledge. But in his obfervations on fanaticifm and intolerance he 
has treated thofe fubjeCts in a new light: he.has illuftrated their dreadful effects on 
government and civil fociety by hiftorical events, and in a political view; he has ap¬ 
pealed from theory to experience, and exemplified queftiouable arguments by unan- 

* It was natural to imagine, from the cnthufiafm of his charadkr, that Lavater would become an advo¬ 
cate for the fpecious fytlem of French equality. At a dillance, he hailed the dawn of liberty ; but lie no 
fooner felt its nearer approach, tlian lie became one of its moil inveterate enemies. He found from experi¬ 
ence, that the plaufible terms of emancipation, liberty, and equality, were ufed to fan&ion pillage, oppref- 
fion, and defpotifm. While his country was yet fullering under the calamities of French brotherhood, he 
pubiilhed his celebrated Philippic againII the French Directory which he dated “ the firift year of Helvetic 
flavery.” In this animated apoilrophe, after inveighing againft the perfidy and defpotifm of the French, 
he pays a due tribute of spplaufe to the mild ad mini fti a 1 - von of the ancient republic, the remembiance of 
which the prefliire of French defpotifm rendered more endtaring. 

*■ We now imagined that we had accomplifiied all your arbitrary mandates, and that no troops fiiould 
enter our territories. Vain hope ! you came with an aimed force, which you quartered upon our citizens 
and peafauts. You drained our unhappy country ; and to crown our humiliation, you impofed a contribu¬ 
tion of three millions of livres upon our fenatorial families ; the families who for ages had con (lit utionally 
field the reinsof government, and held them without any imputation of abufe or peculation, certainly with¬ 
outextortion ; who made no llruggle to maintain the exclufive authority our con dilution had veiled in 
them, and againlf whom, therefore, you could not allege any well-founded charge. The liberty you con- 
jetted on us, in return for all thefe exa&ions, was the privilege of parting ultimately with oar inellimable 
freedom.” 
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fwerable fafts. In this in (lance, he has been no lets ufeful in combating persecution, 
than in repreffing the Spirit of fanaticifm that prevailed among many of his cuuntrymen, 
and which is diffufed by men of lively abilities and popular manners *. 

The curiofity of the natural!(I will be amply gratified by a view of the library and 
cabinet of Mr. John Gefner, profeffor of phylics, and canon of the cathedral, who in¬ 
herits the zeal for natural "hiftory which characterized his great anceftor Conrad Gefner. 
His proficiency in the ftudy of nature, and particularly his accurate fkill in botany, has 
been abundantly teftified by the repeated acknowledgments of Haller, whom he accom¬ 
panied in his herborifing excurfions through the mountains of Switzerland, and who 
confeffes himfelf indebted to Gefner for various and important difeoveries. Gefuer’s 
cabinet is extremely rich in foflils, and remarkable for the drawings of the principal 
specimens 0 f his mufeuin ; and for numerous reprefentations of infefts admirably painted 
by Schellenberg. One of the mo ft curious parts of his collection, is a great botanical 
work, which Haller calls 'uajiijjhnum etpulcberrimum opus; and which, it is much to be 
regretted, he has hitherto withheld from the public. Me has exhibited, in eighty tables, 
a thotffand generical characters of plants, according to the Linnsean fyftem, together 
with many of the fpecific characters. Thefe tables, intended to illuftrate a general 
hiftory of plants, which, as appears by his own letters to Ilaller, the author meditated, 
were drawn and engraved by Geifler, the fame peri'011 who diftinguiflied himfelf by 
painting the fliells of Regenfufsf. 

Amidft the various occupations of Gefner, botany^ to which he had an early and flrong 
attachment, has engaged a great fliare of his attention ; befides two or three early pro¬ 
ductions in this line, he began, in' the year 1759, to publiih a work which he has ex¬ 
tended to eight publications, in the quarto form. 

The fil'd feven parts bear the title of P by!agraphia Sacra Generalis ; the remaining, 
that of Pbytoyrapbia Sacra Specialis. In this work the author treats on philofophy, -of 
vegetation in general, and on the circulation of the fap through the particular parts of 
plants; on the liinflsean.fyftem againll; the objections of Alfton ; .on the ufes of plants 
as food to man, and gives a detail of upwards of a hundred edible kinds, with a com¬ 
pendious account of the fpecific properties of each ; on the medicinal ufes of plants ; on 
the various economical ufes of vegetables, illuftrating in a particular manner, among 
many others, thofe of the palm tree, flax, and aloes. In the latter volumes of this 
work, the author treats on other advantages derived to mankind from the vegetable 
world. He fpcaks, for inftance, on the nature and conftituenr parts of turf and peat, and 
enumerates the fpecies of bog and fen plants, which enter into the compofitkm of each ; 
on the kinds of lhrubs proper for hedges j on timber for building, and particularly fuch 
trees as were ufed for thofe purpofes by the ancients. In the firft part, which is all 
that is hitherto published, of what he names Phytograpbia Sacra Specialis, he has given 
an account of thofe authors who have written on the plants of the holy feriptures, and 
enters upon the hiftory of each. 

The Society of Phyfics owes its origin to MefTrs. Heydegger, Schultetz, and John 
Gefner, who firft affembled in 1745, and admitted others, in order to attend a courfe 
of leftures on natural hiftory. This courfe was read by Gefner, profeffor of phyfics, 
who fo greatly excited the attention, and animated the zeal of his audience, that in a 

* Since the revolution of Switzerland, Profeffor Meilter lias pufcliflied a trail, “ Ueber den Gang div 
Politifchen Bewengungen in der Schweiz,” or, “ On the Progrefs of Revolutionary Movements in Swit¬ 
zerland.” This work contains many curious particulars concerning the condudl of the Swifs dates, and 
of Zone in particular, but mu ft be read with caution, as it was plainly written under French influence. 

-(■ See Cose’a Travels into Poland, &c. Book VIII. chap, iv, 
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fltort fpace of time the members were incrcafed to fevedty. The firft regular meeting; 
was held in 1745, in a private houfe ; and in a few years they deferved and received 
the protection of government, which granted the profits of a lottery towards eftablilh- 
ing a fund. There are now about a hundred and twelve members : each pays on his 
admittance eight florins, or about feventeen fliillings, and the fame fum annually. Since 
1757, a Ante of apartments, in a houle belonging to one cCfhe tribes, has been afligned 
for holding their affemblies, and for containing the library and apparatus. 

The Society is divided into five departments: 1. Phyfics. 2. Mathematics. 3. Na¬ 
tural Hillory. 4. Medicine, 5. Application of Phyfics to Arts uid Trades. But the 
grand and principal objefl: of the Society, is the encouragement and improvement of 
practical agriculture, - For this purpofe the members correfpond with the landholders 
in different parts of the canton vifit various diftri&s in rotation ; fummon to Zuric 
forne of the beft informed farmers ; acquaint them with the ftate of hufbandry ; give 
them inftru&ions j offer prizes for improvements in cultivation j furhilh fmall fums of 
money to the poorer pealants: and communicate to the public the refult of their in¬ 
quiries and obfervations. 

The public library at Zuric contains about twenty-five thoufand volumes, and a few 
curious manuferipts, Among which, the following principally attracted my attention, 
1, The original marmfeript of Quintilian, found in the library of St. GaJlen, and from 
which the firft edition of that great rhetorician was printed, 2, The pfafms in the 
Greek tongue, written on parchment dyed of a violet colour. The letters are diver, 
excepting the initials, which are in golden characters, and the marginal references, which 
are red. It is fimilar to the celebrated Codex Argenfem *, in the library of UpfaU, It 
is fuppofed to have once formed part of the Codex Vatican us 7 prefer ved in the Vatican 
library at Rome: as both thefe manuferipts are fimilar, and the Roman volume is de¬ 
ficient in the pfalms. The learned Ereitinger has publifhed a diflirtation on this codex f. 
3. Several manuferipts of Zuingle, which prove the indefatigable induftry of that 
celebrated reformer. Among thefe I particularly noticed his Latin commentary on 
Genefis and Ifaiah, and a copy of St, Paul's Epiftles from the Greek Teftament, pub- 
lifhed by Erafmus. At the end is written an infeription in the Greek-tongue, fignifying. 

Copied by Ulric Zuingle, 1415." It was presented to the public library by Ann 
Zuingle, the laft furvivor of his illiiArious race. 4, Three Latin Letters from Lady 
Jane Grey to Bullinger, in 1551, 1552, and 1353. Thefe letters, written with her 
own hand, breathe a fpirit of the molt unaffected piety, and prove the extraordinary 
progrefs which this unfortunate and accompli (lied princefs, though only in the fix- 
teenth year of her age, had made in various branches of literature. The Greek and 
Hebrew quotations fliew that fbe was well acquainted with ihofe languages, Thefe let¬ 
ters, though given in feveral publications, yet are not printed with that accuracy, which 
the relics of Inch a perfonage deferve. The library is rich in the beft editions of the 
daffies ; and particularly in the early imprefllons of the fifteenth century. 

The library of the cathedral belonging to the Caroline College, contains feveral ma¬ 
nuferipts of the reformers Bullinger, Pelican, Bibliander, and Leon Juda; particularly 
the tranflation of the Talmud by Pelican and Bibliander, which has never been printed j 
alfo fixty volumes of letters from Zuingle and the earlv reformers, with a complete in¬ 
dex. This collection, fo interefiing to ecclefiaftical hiftory, was formed by Henry Hot- 
iinger}, the learned author of the hiftory of the Reformation, renowned for his ex- 

* See Travels into Poland, Rufiiaj Sec. Book VII. chiip. vi. 

■f De Antlquiffimo Timcenfls Bibliothecas Gr^co Pfalmorum Ltbro Turici. 1748, 

J He was born in 1C20; and was drowned in the limnsat, 1667, 
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tt-nfive erudition, and particularly for bis profound fkill in oriental literature. The 
librarian pointed out an antient manufcript of the Latin Vulgate, called Codex Qarolimts, 
and fuppofed to have been a prefent from Charlemain, but without foundation j for k 
is certainly of much later date, probably of the eleventh century. Among the rare 
books is the Lat n Bible, tranflated by Pelican, Bibiiander, and Leon Juds, printed at^ 
Zuric m 1545. 

The lover of literary and ecclefiafHcal hiftory will not fail to infped the Reverend 
Mr. Simler’s ample colleftion of Letters, which patted between Zuingfe and the other 
reformers of Zuric, and their correfpondents in different parts of Europe. The Learned 
profefibr propofed to print by fubfeription, in two volumes folio, the letters of theEnglifh 
reformers, feveral of which Burnet has publifhed in his Hiftory of the Reformation, but 
with many errors. Not finding, however, fuffieient fubferibers for fo expen five a work, 
he was obliged to relinquilh his plan, to the regret of all lovers of biography. 

The library of M* de Heydegger, fenator of Zuric, deferves the notice of the learned 
traveller. Tfie ingenious poffeffor inherited from his father only three thoufand volumes, 
which he has extended to fifteen thoufand. His principal aim is directed £0 thofe books 
that were unknown to Maittaire, which might aflift in correcting his typographical an* 
nals, and in forming an accurate and connected hiftory of printing. In this colledion 
are found many rare and elegant imprettlons by the Aldufes, Juntas, Giolitos, Torzen- 
tino, Stephens, Elzevirs, Comino, Tonfon, Wetflein, Bafkerville, Bottom, Barbot, and 
Didot. It is particularly rich in the earlieft impreffions, of which there are no lefs than 
feven hundred printed in the fifteenth century *. 

LETTER X —Expedition along the borders of the Lake of Z urtc. — Rychtsrfchw y /—Ijle 
of Iffnau. — RapperfchwyL — Grunengm*— Uftar* — Gretjfmfee *— Excurfton to Regenf 
berg, and to the fummit of the Lager berg, 

DURING my firft tour through Switzerland, I patted too fhort a time at Zuric to 
have an opportunity of vifiting the delightful environs, which, for mild beauties of 
nature, numerous population, and well-being of the peafantry, is fcarcely fur patted by 
any fpot on the globe. Having, on fubfequent occallons, refided longer at Zuric, I 
did not omit making feveral excurfions into various parts of the canton; an account of 
which will form the fubjeft of the prefen £ letter. 

The weather clearing up after feveral continued and heavy rains, oh the 24th of 
June, 17S5, I accompanied M. de Bonftet of'Bern, Profefibr Meifter, and fome other 
gentlemen of Zuric, in a delightful tour round the lake. V/e had no need of guides, 
as the country was well known to my companions, and we had no incumbrance of bag¬ 
gage. Having made an early dinner, according to the cuflom of the place, we de¬ 
parted at mid-day; walked about three miles, through vineyards and corn-fields, to 

* Among many rare books* T noted down the following : Ciceroms Officia. Fuft et Schriffer 1465. 
pet. in folio,— Jo. Samienfis Caibolicon, folio. £ug,Vin. del. Gunther, ZeJner ct ReUtlfegen, 1649.— 
Firft eduion of Petrarcha Yenet. Vindel de Sptra, 1470. See Cat. de Ja Valhere, I7B3. No. ^570.—. 
Fir ft edition of Dante, C. Fulginei Neumrifter 1472- See la Valliere, No. 3558*—Boccacio Genealogia 
Deorum et liber de Monti bus et Sylvia. Venet, Vindd. de Splra, 1472 and 1473, Fiift edition. — De 
Claris Mtilieribua. Ulma Sv. Zcmer, 147J. Firll edition, with wooden cuts, very lingular. See Catalogue 
de Ja Valliere, No. 3810 and 560;.— Bocctdo Decamerone VcneL Gio. et Gregor, de Gregorii fratdli, 
1^2, folio, wooden cuts. The Decameron tranflated into German about 1475, folio.—Mamontreclus 
heroine p. Htlian Hdiae, 1470, folio, Tin's book was printed at Ivjuniter, m the canton of Lucerne, and 
is ernioua, becaufe it h the firll faftance of typography in Switzerland* 
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Kuflnach, a fmall village on the eaft fide of the lake, where we paid a vi fit to a gentle* 
man, and were ferved with tea, flices of bread and butter, and cherries. 

In 1778, Kuflnach was confiderably damaged by the rife of a fmall torrent, which 
ruflied down the mountains, carried away twenty-five houfes, and deflroyed about 
fixty perfons. This torrent, now only a little rill, fwelled to fuch a degree, as to rife 
at leaf! thirty feet above its ufual level j an increafe owing to the hidden melting of the 
fnow on the neighbouring heights. Every afliftance was inftantly afforded to the 
wretched inhabitants, and a collection of £3000 railed in one Sunday at the different 
churches of Zuric: an aflonilhing collection for a town which does not contain 11 ,coo 
fouls. 

1 am indebted to Profeffor Meifter for feveral obfervations * on the population, in* 
duftry, and productions of Kuflnach, and the neighbouring villages. 

Having repofed ourfelves about an hour at Kuflhach, we continued our walk through 
vineyards and corn-fields, fometimes on the Hoping banks of the lake, fometimes on a 
fmall foot path formed on terraces upon a level with the water; or,along narrow roads 
that refemble gravel walks winding through pleafure-grounds and parks in England. 
We enjoyed, during great part of the way, the molt agreeable fliade from large beech 
and oak, walnut and other fruit-trees, that overhang like weeping willows;' many of 
which are planted almoft horizontally, either ftretching from the fides of the hill, or 
from the margin of the water, their boughs dipping into the lake : the fcattered cot¬ 
tages, the numerous villages, the pitturefque villas placed on the banks, and feveral 
neat churches, added to the beauty of the ever-changing fcenery. 

Having continued our walk about three miles, we flopped at a peafant's houfe in 
Mcile, who regaled us with our ufual fare, milk and cherries, but would receive 
no recotnpenfe. Here we embarked and crofled the lake, enjoying a moll agreeable 
view of each border fludded with villas, churches, and villages, half concealed by the 
intervening trees. As we pafled near a bold promontory, richly covered with wood, 
we obferved the fun, which was hid under a cloud, gilding the diftanf town of of Rap- 

m Kufinach contains about 1700 fouls, and the neighbouring villages are no lefs peopled: this aflomfil¬ 
ing population in fo fmall a compafs is oecr.fioned by the trade of the capital, which employs many hands. 
The proportion between t he produce of the foil, and the profits derived from working for the mamifa&ureii, 
may be ellimated from the following calculation : five parifhesand two villages, fituated near the lakes of 
Zuric and GieifFep, contain 849R fouls ; and comprehend only 6050 acres of arable land, £98 of vines, and 
3407 of paftme, or icarcely an acre an d a quarter for each perfon. Their fnbfiftcncc h principally fupplied 
by 3016 looms, by means of which they prepare filk and cotton for the merchants of Zuric- In trhtfe parts 
an acre is fold ^or^'i co 01*^120; whereas the fahie quantity in the interior pan of the canton 13 worth 
only ^,Vo s or The acie here mentioned contains from 33*600 to ^6,goo fquare Feet* 

in fifteen parifhes, fituated on the borders of the lake, the number of inhabitants. In 1784, were 323581. 
There were 171 marriages, U35 births. The proportion of the marriages to the births, as 1000 to 4 i 88 ■ 
of the births to the deaths, as 1000 to 88 a ; of the births to the living, as iocd to 18^705 ; of the deaths 
to the living, as 2000 to 15 ; of the males to the Females, as ioqo to *097. 

I have already obferved in the note {p- 663.)* that thefe borderers of the lake were the firft to adopt 
the French principles and had a chief (hare in promoting the fuhjeftion of the canton. 

During the effcrvefcence of the revolution their grievances were exaggerated? and they were compared 
widi the African Haves 111 the Weft Indies- They wore certainly excluded by the commercial government 
of Zfiiic from fome rights, which they ought to have enjoyed ; but their condition upon the whole was ex¬ 
tremely cafy and comfortable, as fufficiently appeared from the ftourifhmg ftate of the country. Even Ge¬ 
neral Scnawembourg, as he failed up the lake, and obferved the borders, luxuriant in cultivation audinduftry, 
and with every mark of profpemy, could not avoid exclaiming, lf < II eft cependaut difficile de retrouver ic? 
les traces du defpolifmeF* 

In fuft, thefe borderers had no fooner effected a change in the cpnftitntion, and obtained pofTefhorc of 
power, than they wifhed to retain it j and, attempting to refift the aggreffion of the French, they were dif- 
armedj pillaged, and fined. 

8 ^ 
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perfchwylj the hills towards Zurie filvered by a milder ray* and the fublime mountains 
of Glarus rifing in gloomy mayefty from the fouthern extrertiity of the lake. 

We landed at Weddenfchweil, which is agreeably fituated on the weft fide of the 
lake. It is the capital of a baillage, that ftretches to the limits of the cantons of Zug 
and Schweitz, and was formerly an independant lord (hip. In 1 c87 it was fold by 
Rudolph of Wedfdenfchweil to the knights of Jerufaleni; and became a cofrimandery 
until 1459, when Zurie purchafed it from the mafter of that order for 2^,000 florins. 
The inhabitants, having revolted in 1466* were deprived of feverat privileges, and par¬ 
ticularly the criminal jurifdiftion, which was transferred to the,ferrate of Zurie. Not- 
with(landing the lofs of thefe immunities, the mildnefs of government is fufficiemly 
manifefted, by the con fid era hie increafe of the population within this laft century ; the 
number of fouls, which in 1678 confided of only 4867, amounted in 1782 to *81 S 3 . 

Near Weddenfchweil, a beautiful meadow, fkirted with wood, and fertilized by a 
lively ft ream, tempted us to quit the road, and we had fcarcely proceeded fifty paces 
before we faw a filver rill gufliing from the crevice of a rock fringed with wood* 
While we where contemplating this plealing landfcape, we heard the noife of falling 
waters, and caught a glimpfe of a torrent tumbling from an elevated rock, gliftening 
through the dark foliage, and richly illumined by the rays of the fun, which was con¬ 
cealed from our view. Having penetrated by the fide of the torrent, we faw it burft- 
ing from the height, amid furrounding trees, fall about fix feet upon a ridge, and then 
roll fifty feet in mid air. The effect waspeculiarly’ftriking. Nor could we fufficiemly 
admire the amphitheatre of rock, the beeches fufpended on its top and fides, the beams 
of the fun darting on the falling waters* and the noife of the torrent contrafted with 
the mild and tranquil beauties of the lake. 

Our walk to Richlifwick, where we paffed the night, was no lefs agreeable than that 
on the other fide of the lake. The road ran lbmetimes through meadows, at a little 
diftance from the lake, fometimes clofe to the water, under the ffiade of trees featured 
by the hand of nature, in the moft capricious fhapes : we fcarcely advanced a hundred 
fieps without palling a neat cottage, and meeting with peafants, who faluted us as we 
went along ; every fpot of ground is highly cultivated, and bore the appearance of in- 
duftryand plenty. 

At Richlifwick, which, like Weddenfchweil, contains many good houfes of ftone, 
plaiftered and white-walked, ornamented with green window-ftiutters, and Venetian 
blinds, we found an inn with comfortable accommodations. This place is the pafiage of 
much merchandize to different parts on the Ihores of the lake, and is greatly reforted 
to by the pilgrims, in their way to Einfidlin 

Early the next morning we embarked for the i£te of Ufnau; The weather was un¬ 
commonly fine, the lake quite ftill, the reflection of the white houfes quivered on the 
furface of the water; the hollows of the diftant mountains feemed to be filled with a 
tranfpa rent vapour, which induced me to cry out, in the language of poetry, 

* Thefe once happy diftri&s on both /kies of the lake-of Zurie, after an imdillurbed tranquillity of three 
hundred years, became* in May rypS, the feene of devastation and carnage, in the unequal conEi A between 
the French, and the Swift peafants of the fmall cantons, who rofe £0 defend their liberties and* after en¬ 
tering Lucerne, marched in two bodies on each fide of the lake, to drive the French from Zurie. After 
an ohftinate refinance againfl fiiperior forces, the corps on the north fide of the lake were defeated with 
great daughter, and Rapperfchwyl Harmed and pillaged. Ffte thoufand Swifs, Rationed near Richter* 
Jchwyl, re pul fed the French at the RrH onfet, but with, the aid of artillery were at length overpowered. 
Their fpiriled refinance even extorted the appiaufe of the French commander. 
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44 XVhen fir ft on this delightful laud lie fpreads 
* 4 Hts orient beams, on herb* tree, fruit and flower, 

Glift'nng with dew*.” 

About a mile from Richlifwick is a fingle houfe Handing on a gentle acclivity, the 
walls of which divide the canton of Zuric from that of Schweitz, and at the fame time 
fet inllant bounds to that induftry and population which had attracted our wonder and 
delight. 

In two hours we landed at Ufnau, which is about an Englilh mile in circumference 
and belongs to the abbey of Einfidlin. It contains only a fingle houfe, inhabited by 
a peafant’s family, two barns, a kind of tower fuminer-houfe, feated on the highelt 
point, a chapel never ufed, and a church in which mafs is faid only twice in the year. 
Within is the tomb of St. Alderic, who built an hermitage on the ifland, to which he 
retired. He died in 1473, and was highly revered for his fuppofed fanftity; as a 
Latin infeription informs us, that “ he was fed with bread from heaven, and walked 
upon the furface of the waters.” This ifland is fometimes called Hutten’s Ifland, in 
memory of that extraordinary perfon, who retired and died in this obfeure fpot. 

Hutten, defeended from an illuftrious family, was born at Seckenberg in Franconia, 
and receiving an education fuitable to bis birth, profecuted bis ftudies with that impe¬ 
tuous zeal which was the leading mark of his character. He pafled a life of aim oft un¬ 
paralleled viciflitude; fometimes in the camp, fignalized for perfonal courage: in uni- 
verfities, where he diftingutlhed himfelf by various publications: in courts, received 
with refpe£t, or driven away for infolence ; and wandering over different parts of Europe 
in extreme indigence. Having, at an early period of his life, embraced the opinions 
of Luther, he ufed both his pen and his fword in defence of the new doftrines; was 
fo intemperate in his ardour, that he was frequently imprifoned, and alarmed even 
the daring fpirit of Luther by his repeated outrages. After rendering himfelf an object 
of terror both to Lutherans and Catholics, he in vain fought repofe until he found k 
in this fequeftered ifland. He expired in 1523, in the 36th year of his age: a man 
as remarkable for genius and learning, as for turbulence and prefumption. 

The ifland is agreeably broken into hill and dale, is extremely fertile in paflure, pro¬ 
duces hemp, flax, a few vines, and a fmall tufted wood, which overhangs the margin 
of the water. It is the only ifland in the lake of Znric, except an uninhabited rock, 
which yields a ftnall quantity of hay. 

Having re-imbarked, we foon landed at Rapperfchwyl +, and continued afeending 
amid hanging enclofuresof pallureand corn, commanding a fine view of the lake, hills, 
mountains, and Alps. Palling the little territory belonging to Rapperfchwyl, we came 
into the canton of Zuric, and entering a neat cottage, to enquire the road, we faw a 
peafant teaching about thirty children to read and write. On exprefling my fatisfa&ion, 
I was informed that each village has a peafant fcboolmafter, either entirely or partly 
paid by government; and that in this canton there is fcarcely a child who is not in~ 
ffructed in reading and writing. A little further we entered another cottage, where 
the miftrefs of the houfe offered us milk and cherries, and placed upon the table nine 
or ten large filver fpoons. 

We continued our walk through an enclofed, hilly, and well-wooded country, and 
arrived about mid-day at Grunengen, a fmall burgh, capital of the bailliage. J After 
dinner we paid a vifit to the bailif, who .refidesin the caftle, which Hands on an. elevated 

* Milton’s Paradife Lott. f See Letter 7-. 
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rock, overlooking an extenfive profpe£t; towards the fouth wild and romantic, towards 
the weft rich and well cultivated, and watered by a lively dream which flows from the 

lake of Pfeffikon, ^ t < . t 

The bailif poffeffes confiderable authority. He judges civil and criminal affairs, m 
the prefence of certain jurymen and the under-bailif; but can pafs {entente without 
their concurrence, as neither of them enjoys a vote* He can punifh all crimes which 
are not capital; can order whipping, or even the torture, to be inflicted, when the 
criminal is convicted, and wilt not confefs; and I was greatly (hacked to find that this 
horrid expedient had been lately praflifed. Even in capital cafes he^ can condemn to 
death, provided he fummons eighty jurymen from the different diftrids to be prefent 
at the trial; but as this cuftom is attended with much expence, he ufually fends the 
culprit to Zuric; in civil proceedings an appeal lies from his decifion to the feriate of 
Zuric* 

If the bailif abufes his power, the fenate readily liftens to the complaints, of the op- 
preffed, and would not fail to punifli the unjuft judge. An inftance oi this impartia¬ 
lity occurred in 1754, when the bailif was proved guilty of extortions, and, though 
fon-in-law to the burgomafter, was fined and baniflied from Switzerland* I learned 
this on obferving a vacant place in the feries of arms belonging to the feveral 
bailifs, which are painted in the hall of the caftle; thofe of the extortioner, which 
once filled this vacant place, had been erafed by order of government. From Gru- 
nengen we purfued our courfe through lanes, fields, and enclosures along a mod delightful 
country, abounding in vines, corn, pafture, and wood. As the letting fun gradually 
defcended below the horizon, we frequently looked back upon the diftant Alps, the 
lower parts were dufky and gloomy, and the fummits* 

u Arrayed with reflected purple aitd gold, 
u And colours dipt in heav'n* ” 

At the clofe of the evening I arrived at Uftar; regretting that our day’s journey was 
concluded, and not feeling in the leaft fatigued with a walk of eighteen miles, from 
Rapperfchwyl to Uftar; fc greatly was I delighted with the beauties of this romantic 
country. Uftar is a large parilh, containing 3000 fouls; the wooden cottages are 
neat and commodious, refembling thofe in the canton of Appenzel, and are difperfed 
in the fame manner over hills and dales. 

The fun had fcarcely rifen before we quitted our beds, and walked to the caftle of 
Uftar; it Hands boldly on elevated rock, planted to its very fummit with vines, and 
commands a molt extenfive view, bounded by the Jura, the mountains of the Black 
Foreft, and the chain of Alps ftretching from the canton of Appenzel to the confines 
of the Vallais. Below and around, the country refembled the molt cultivated and en- 
cloled parts of England ; a fmall lively ftream winded through an immenfe plain; 
^ while the lake of Creiffen appeared like a broad river, waftiing the bottom of the 
adjacent hills. 

This caftle was formerly a ftrong fortrefs, and the refidence of the counts of Uftar, 
who held it and the diftrifl: as a fief from the counts of Ravenfpurgh; and on the extinc¬ 
tion of that houfe, in the middle of the fourteenth century, it was transferred to the 
family of deBonftet; was purchafed, in *552, by Zuric, and united to the baillage 
of Greiftenfee. M. de Bonftet, whom I have mentioned as one of our party, .derived 
great fatisfa&ion in tracing the antiquity and hiftory of this feat, formerly pofleffed by 

Ids 
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his anchors, and in obferving the family arms painted upon the glafs windows. This 
caflle is now a private gentleman's houfe, and belongs to M, Teyler of Wedden* 
fchweih 

From Uftar we croffed the fields, and arrived at the hike of Greiffen, We walked 
for fome way on a belt of turf, along its borders, under the pendulous branches 
of oak, beach, and elms. This Jake is about fix miles long and a mile broad ; on one 
fide the fhores are fiat or gently rifmg, on the other fide hills richly wooded. The 
dearth of cottages and inhabitants, in this delightful but foiltary fpot, formed a finking 
contraft with the numerous villages we had recently quitted ; while the i'outhem extre¬ 
mity of the lake feemed almoft bounded by that magnificent chain of alps, which con- 
ilantly engaged our attention. ✓ 

Having embarked in a finall boat, we palled the village of Greiffen, pleafingly 
fituated on a final! promontory .embofomed in a wood, and landed at the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the lake- Here I bathed, and walked on gently, attending through fertile 
grounds, delightfully planted with oak, beech, and poplars, and innumerable fruit-trees. 
At a final 1 village we ftopped at the parfonage. You can fcarcely form to yourfelf an 
adequate idea of the neatnefs and fmiplidty which reign in thefe parts. The clergy¬ 
man^ two daughters, about fifteen or fix teen years of age, neatly dreffed, with ft raw 
hats, like'lhe peafant girls of the country, politely brought milk and cherries for our 
refrefhmertt* From this retreat of innocence and Simplicity we afeended about a mile, 
then burft upon a charming view of Zuric, the lake and environs ; and gently defeend- 
ing, arrived at Zuric* quite enchanted with this fhort expedition. 

An expedition to the fummit of the Lagerberg was no lefs agreeable than the former 
excurfion. I procured a guide and a horfe; but the weather proving fine, 1 gave the 
horfe to myfervant, and preferred walking aerofs the corn fields, and meadows tufted 
with "thickets, and enlivened by the numerous labourers employed in the harveft. In 
thefe parts as well as the neighbouring diftrifts, I obferved with pleaiure, that the oxen, 
which were not yoked to the teams or ploughs, but harnefled like horfes, performed 
their labour with much more eafe, and with greater effect. This cuflom has been late¬ 
ly introduced into fome parts of England ; and all unprejudiced farmers allow its fupe- 
rior advantage; as the yoke is extremely galling, and four oxen harneffed with collars 
will do as much work as fix when yoked by the neck. 

A few miles from Zuric, I palled through the village of Affholtercn, near the 
church, which is prettily fimated in the middle of a large field; fkirted the fmall lake 
Kaften, at a little diftanee from the piflurefque ruins of Old Regenfberg, and gently 
afeended to New Regenfberg, which hands on an elevation, at the foot of the Lager- 
berg. 

The counts of Regenfberg were powerful barons during that period of anarchy and 
confufion which diftinguiihed the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; they were involved 
In conftant wars, or rather defultory Ikirmilhes, with the town of Zuric, until they 
were finally repulfed by Rodolph of Hapfburg, then captain-general of the troops of 
Zuric. On the extinction of the counts of Regeniberg, in the fourteenth century, their 
territory devolved to the Houfe of Auftria, and in 1409 became fubjefl to Zuric. 

The prefent burgh contains about 200 inhabitants, who enjoy confiderable privileges; 
a burgomafter, and a council of fix members, form the civil court of ju(lice, from 
whofe decifion an appeal lies to Zuric; the criminal jurifdiction belongs to the baiiif, 
who refules in the caftle. This building was formerly of great firength, and frequently 
defied the attacks of Zuric. The greater part of the prefent edifice was conftrucled 
In the laft century ; the only remains of the ancient forirefs being fome (tone walls. 
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and a round tower, which commands a did ant profpect, A well in the middle of die 
burgh, hollowed in the rock to the depth of 216 feet, but now dry, furnilhed the 
garrifcn with water during the obitinate fieges maintained before the invention of gun¬ 
powder. Near this well is a copious fountain, fuppiied from a fpring that riles in 
the Lagerberg. The adjacent country is a moft delightful intermixture of hill and dale. 
The rock on which Regenfberg is built, terminates in an abrupt precipice, and forms 
theeaftern extremity of that vaft chain of mountains known by the general name ol 
Jura, the branches of which are diftingoifhed by different appellations* The branch 
that rifes from this point is called the Lager&erg, to the fummit of which I mounted on 
horfeback. I paffed for fome way through cultivated cnclo fare's, and afterwards 
through forefisof pine, fir, and beech, until I reached the higheft point, on which (lands 
a fignal houfe. From this point, which overlooks the whole country, I enjoyed one 
of the inoft extenfive and uninterrupted profpedls, particularly the fineft dillant view 
of the Alps, which 1 had yet feen in Switzerland* 

To the north, the eye expatiates freely over the wilds of the Black Foreft; to the 
eaft, beyond the confines of Bavaria; towards the wed, traces the branches of the 
Jura extending in multifarious directions ; to the fouth, looks down upon the fertile 
and enclofed regions in the canton of Zuric, on the lake and its populous banks, and 
admires the Vaft expanfe of country fwelling from plains to acclivities, from acclivities 
to hills, from hills to mountains, and terminating in tbofe ftupendous Alps, 

“ Whole heads touch heaven*” 

This wonderful and fnblime profpect detained me infen fitly till the clofe of the 
evening, when I defeended through the dark for efts that clothe thelfides of the Lager- 
berg ; and, filled .with thofe pleafing but melancholy reflections which the indeferibabie 
beauties of nature leave upon the mind, rode (lowly on, and did not arrive at Zuric 
till the gloom of night had overfpread the horizon. 

LETTER XL— Wi\nferthur.~Cajlk of Kyburg* 

WINTERTHUR Hands about twelve miles from Zuric; a town which, although 
fkuated in the canton, and under the protection of Zuric, yet retains its own laws, 
has its own magiftrates, and is in a great meafuro independent. Winterthur was for¬ 
merly governed by its own counts, who were probably a branch of the Kyburg family, 
for both houfes bore the fame arms* In the fourteenth century it was poflefied by 
Hartman, count of Kyburg, who firft furrounded it with walls; and upon his death 
devolved to his nephew Rodolph of Hapfburg. Rodolph, afterwards emperor, con¬ 
ferred upon the inhabitants confiderable privileges, for affifting him in the war in which 
he w r as engaged with Ottocar, King of Bohemia* It continued fubject to his defen¬ 
dants until 1424, when the inhabitants claimed the protection, and obtained the alliance, 
df Zuric. In 1467, the Archduke Sigifnumd having fold his rights to Zuric, that 
canton fucceeded to his prerogatives* A deputy from Zuric refides at Winterthur, 
but for no other purpofe than collecting the toll, half of which belongs to Zuric, 

The government is ariftocrarical; the ftipreme power, in all things not interfering 
with the claims of Zuric, refides in the Great and Little Council, Thefe two tribunals 
united are final judges in criminal procedures, and pafs fenrence of death without ap¬ 
peal. The Little Council is invefted with the general adminiftration of affairs, and 
determines civil caufes in the firft refort ; from their decifion an appeal lies to the 

Great 
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Great Council, and in all proceffes between a ftranger and a burgher, to the fenaleof 
Zuric* 

Although the town is ecmfidered as independent, and only under the protection of 
the canton, yet Zuric claims the right of reftricHng the inhabitants from manufaftur- 
ing filk, and from eftablilhing a printing-prefs, as interfering with the natives of Zuric; 
This claim has occafioned great dtfcontents, and giving rife to much litigation: and 
though Zuric does not prohibit the manufacture of filk, yet by forbidding the peafants 
of the canton from preparing and fpinning the materials, this order- amounts to a vir¬ 
tual prohibition, A fimilar difpute is in agitation concerning the eftablifhment of a 
printing-prefs at Winterthur, The right will fcarcely be controverted; but as the 
caufe will be finally determined by Zuric, it remains a doubt whether that government 
will be fufficiently difinterefted to decide in favour of Winterthur againft its own 
burger. 

In all other refpefts, excepting in thefe two articles of trade fo profitable to Zuric, 
the commerce of Winterthur lies under no reftraint* The principle manufactures are 
muflins, printed cottons, and cloth ; fome vitriol w r orks are carried on with confider- 
able fuccefs. 

The town is final! and the inhabitants, who amount to about two thoufand, are for the 
nioft part remarkably induftrkms. The fchools in this petty ftate are well endowed 
and regulated. The public library contains a frnall collection of books, and a great 
number of Roman coins and medals, chiefly found at Ober-Winterthur; among the 
moft rare I obferved a Didius Juliamis and a Pertinax. Ober-Winterthur, or Upper 
Winterthur, at prefen t only a ft nail village near the town, in the high road leading to 
Frauenfield, is the fite of the ancient Vitodurum^ a Roman Ration, and the moil con- 
fiderable place in this neighbourhood. It exhibits no other remains of former confe- 
quence, but the foundations of ancient walls, and the numerous Roman coins and 
medals which are continually difcovered, The Roman way, which once travelled 
the marfhes between Winterthur and Fruenfield, is no longer vifible, becaufe it forms 
the foundation of the prefent high road *. 

The caftle of Kyburg, towering on the fummit of an eminence overlooking Winter¬ 
thur, is a pifturefque object, remarkable in the hiftory of this country, during the 
times of confufion which preceded and followed the interregnum of the empire. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century, the counts of Kyburg poflefled the coun¬ 
ties of Kyburg, Lentzburgh, and Baden; and their territories were further increafed 
by the acceflion of Burgdorf and Thun, which fell to Ulric f in right of his wife Anne, 
filter and heir of Berchtold V, Duke of Zreringen. Thefe domains devolving, in 1273, 
to Rodolph Count of Hapftmrg, on the death of his uncle Hartman the elder, the laft 
Count of Kyburg, rendered him one of the moft powerful princes in thefe parts, and 
probably opened his way to the imperial throne. Before his deceafe, the Emperor 
ceded to his fon Rodolph the county of Kyburg, and his other dominions in Switzer¬ 
land ; and, on his demife, confirmed this grant to his grandfon John, the fame who 
affaflinated his uncle, the emperor Albert J, and was called the Parricide. 

Upon the death of Albert, his fens feized and kept pofleflion of Kyburg, and the 
other hereditary domains in Switzerland, and tranfinitted them to their pofterity. In 

* Wieterthurifi now incorporated in the canton or department of Zuric, 

+ Some authors a(Tert that Werner, fon of Ulric, was the hufband of Anne. Great confufjon reigned 
in the early hiftory of the counts of Kyburg, until Fuefali cleared it up. See aitide Kyburg in FuefcJF* 
Erbcfehrribung, 

t See Letter 14. 

at 
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1434* the Emperor Sigifmund put under the ban of the Emperor Frederic Duke of Auf- 
tria, and granted for a fum of money the county of Kyburg to Zuric. In 1442 it 
was reftored to theHoufeof Auftria, but, in 1452, finally ceded to Zuric by Sigifinund, 
Archduke of Auftria, to liquidate a debt which he owed to the canton. From that time 
it has formed a bailliage in the canton of Zuric; but the title of Count of Kyburg 
has been always ufed by the Houfe of Auftria, and is ftill retained by its prefent illuf- 
trious defcendant Jofeph the Second. 

The caftle of Kyburg, which ftands in a romantic and wild fituation, has been con- 
ftrutted at different periods. Part is ancient, and not improbably the fame as exifted 
in the time of Rodolph; although I could not difcover a date anterior to 1424, the 
year in which it was granted to Zuric. In an apartment which was formerly a (table, 
are the portraits of all the baitifs who have refided in the caftle from the time of its 
ceffion. The bailif enjoys greater powers than are ufually delegated by any ariftocra- 
tical government; in criminal proceedings, he is only required to confult the jury of 
the diftrict, though he is not bound by their opinion, and can even infiidt capital punifh- 
ment without the neceffity of referring the fentence to be confirmed by Zuric. 

LETTER XII.— Francnfield. — Of the Helvetic Confederacy .— Diets. 

FROM Winterthur I paffed to Frauenfield, a finall town, or rather village, the capi¬ 
tal of Thurgau*, containing fcarcely a thoufand inhabitants; and only remarkable 
as the place where, fince 1712, the deputies of the Swifs cantons aflemble at the gene¬ 
ral diet. 

This confederacy owes its origin to the treaty contra&ed between Uri, Sche- 
weitz, and Undervvalden, at the memorable revolution of 1308 f. The fubfequent 
accelfion of Zuric, Bern, Lucerne, Zug, and Glarus, gave ftrength and folidity to the 
union, and a century and a half elapfed before a new member was admitted. At 
length, in 1501, Friburgh and Soleure being, after much difficulty, received into the 
league; upon that occafion the eight ancient cantons entered into a covenant, called 
the Convention of Stantz, by which the articles of union and mutual protection were 
finally fettled J. 

No change was effected by the fubfequent reception of the three remaining cantons, 
Bafle, Schauffhaufen, and Appenzel; as they fubferibed to the fame terms which Fri- 
burgh and Soleure had accepted. Without entering, however, into a minute detail, 
I fhall endeavour in this letter, to lay before you a fhort view of the Helvetic confe¬ 
deracy. 

The code of public law between the combined republics of Switzerland, is founded 
upon the treaty of§ Sempach 1393 ; upon the convention of Stantz; and upon the 

treaty 

* Thurgau was a bailliage fubjeft to the eight ancient cantons. In the beginning of February the peo¬ 
ple in fume parts of the country rofe, defied deputies, and demanded their emancipation, which feeing to 
have been granted to the inner diftriS on the 5th. The people, however, were in general much incenfed 
againft the French, and their troops were marching to the afiiftance of Bern, when the capture was an- 
nounced. 

In the new divtSon of Switzerland, Thurgau was formed Into a canton^ of which Frauenfield 13 the 
capital. 

f See Letter 25» ^ See Letter 26 . 

j This treaty, which regulates the articles of war, was contracted between the eight ancient canton^ m 
conjunction with the republic of Soleure. It ordains that no Swifs foldkr flmll quit his rank# in time of 
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treaty of peace concluded in 1712, at Arau, between the Protefknt and Catholic can¬ 
tons. It appears from thefe feveral treaties, which include or enlarge thole that pre¬ 
ceded, that the Helvetic union is a perpetual defen five alliance between the thirteen in¬ 
dependent contracting powers, to p rote ft each other by their united forces again 11 alt 
foreign enemies* * Accordingly, if any member of the union ftiould be attacked, that 
particular canton has a right to demand fuccours from the * whole confederate body ; 
and in cafe of war the feveral forces to be fupplied by each canton are precifely fpeeified. 
It appears, however, from the ilipolatlons to which the five cantons agreed that thev 
do nor, in every refpeft, enjoy equal prerogatives with the eight ancient: cantons, which 
referved to themlelves a right, if the quefiion for declaring war againft any foreign 
Hate fhould be ummhmtijly carried in their affembly, to require the affiftan-ce of the five 
other cantons, without ailigning the motive* But the five cantons cannot commence 
holliiities without the confent of the confederates; and {hould the enemy be willing to 
enter into a negotiation, the difpute muit be referred to the arbitration of the eight 
ancient cantons* It is further Ilipulated, that, in cafe cf a rupture between the eight 
cantons, the five mult obferve a ft rift neutrality. 

The next dfentiai cbjeft of the league is to preferve general peace and good order. 
It is therefore covenanted, that all public difeuffions fliall be finally fettled between the 
contending parlies in an amicable manner; and for this purpofe particular judges and 
arbiters are appointed; who ffiall be empowered to compote the diflentions that may hap¬ 
pen to arife. To this is added a reciprocal guarantee of the forms of government 
eltablifhed in the refpeftive commonwealths : for, in order to prevent internal Ikftions,, 
and revolts in any of the allied cantons, it was agreed by the cpnvention of Stantz, 
that, in time of rebellion, the magiftracy of fuch canton fhould be affifted by the forces 
of the others. Accordingly, the hiitory of Switzerland affords many inftances of pro¬ 
tection and affiftance reciprocally given between the confederates, in defence and fop- 
port of the refpeftive governments* 


a£ticm ( evert although he fhould be dangeroufiy wounded : “ Nous entendons auffi que ft quequ’un s'dloit 
hlefTe en quelque fa^on que ce full cn combatant ou en affailajjt, de forte qu'i] feroir inudle pour fe def- 
fendre; tl demeurera non obftant anlli avee les autres, jnfques a ce que ia batailic fob expiree; et pour 
ceJa ne fera eftime fuyard et ne Pen fafehera-t-on eu fajierfonne n J y eu fon bitrvaueunemtnt. 1 * 

* The refpttlable author of the Account of Switzerland has fallen into a miflake in his defcnption of 
the Helvetic union; and his error has been adopted by the Abbe Mably, in his Orbit Public *k V Europe ; 
by the compilers of the Encyclopedic ,* and by feveral other writers of ditlin&ioru 

After having given a defeription of the Helvetic union, he concludes the relation as follows u So far 
are they (the thirteen cantons) from making one body or one commonwealth, that only the three old can¬ 
tons are oiredly allied with every one of the other twelve* There is indeed fucb a connexion eftablifhed 
between them* that in cafe any one canton were attacked, all the other twelve would be obliged to march 
to itsfuecour; but it would be by virtue of the relation* that two cantons may have to a third* and not of 
any direct alliance fubfiiling between every one cf them* As for example: Of the eight old cantons, Lu¬ 
cerne has a right of calling hut five to its fuccour, in cafe of attack ; but then fume cf thofe Eve have a 
right of calling others, with whom they are allied, though Lucerne be not; fo that at laft ail muL march 
by virtue of particular alliances, and not of any general one amongfl them all,** 

The above-cited account of the Helvetic union would better have fuired the league of the eight cantons 
before the convention of Stantz ; when the confederate Hates were not fo abfolutely and dire&ly united 
together as they are at prefent | and their alliance did not perhaps totally exclude every treaty of the fame 
kind with other-powers* It was only by the articles of that celebrated convention, and the alliance of the 
eight cantons with Friburgh and Soleure, that the ifnion became abfohitdy fixed and general. It mufl 
be confefTed, however, that feveral Swifs hiftorians have given the fame idea of the Helvetic union as that 
above mentioned; and that even now authors differ ccmfiderably upon fome important articles of the 
league* 
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No feparate engagement, which any of the cantons may conclude, can be Valid, if 
inconfiftent with the fundamental articles of this general union; for the reciprocal con- 
trad: between the members of the league fuperledes every other Ipecies ot public obli* 
gation. With thefe exceptions, the combined Hates are independent of each other: 
they may form alliances with any power, or reject the fame, although all the others 
have acceded to it * : may grant auxiliary troops to foreign princes; may prohibit the 
money of the other cantons from being current within their own territories; may im* 
pofe taxes, and, in fborr, perform every other ad of abfolute fovereignty. * 

The public affairs of the Helvetic body and their allies are difeuffed and determined 
in the feveral diets; and thefe are, 

i„ General diets; or general affemblies of the thirteen cantons, and of their allies* 

2< Particular diets; as thofe of the eight ancient cantons; thofe of the Proteftant can¬ 
tons, with the deputies of the Proteftant&of Glams and Appenzel, of the towns of St* Gal¬ 
lon, Bienne, and Mulhaufei), called th e evangelical conferences ; thofe of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic cantons, with the deputies of the Catholics of Glarus and Appenzel, of the abbot of 
St. Gallon* and of the republic of the Vallais, called the golden alliance f asalfo the diets 
of particular cantons, which, befide being members of the general confederacy, have 
diftind and feparate treaties with each other. 

The ordinary meetings of the general diet are held once a-year, and continue fitting 
one month ; the extraordinary affemblies are fummoned upon particular occafions. It 
is principally convened in order to deliberate upon the belt meafures for the fecurity of 
the Helvetic body. The canton of Zuric appoints the time and place of meeting, and 
convenes the deputies by a circular letter* The deputy of Zuric alfo preffdes, unlefs 
the diet is held in the territory of any other canton ; in that cafe, the deputy of that 
canton is prefident. 

This diet formerly met at Baden ; but fince the conclufion of the civil war in 1712, 
between Zuric and Bern on one fide, and Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, and 
Zug, on the other, (when the five latter renounced the co-regency of Baden,) it has 
been affembled at Frauenfieldf in Thurgau* Each canton fends as many deputies as 
it thinks proper* 

It would be defeending into a tedious detail, to enter into the particular connections 
of the feveral allies, either with the whole Hefvetic body, or with fonieof the cantons; 
and the different nature of thefe refpeclive alliances* Suffer me only to remark, that 
the allies may be divided into aj/bciaie^ m^tmfederate ftates : of the former are the abbot 
and town of St. Gallen, Bienne, and Mulhaufen ; of the latter, are the Grifons, the 
republic of the Vallais, Geneva, Neuchatel, and the biffiop of Baile. 

* The five cantons which agreed not to conclude any treaty without the content of the eight, are ne- 
ceflhrily excluded from this power, together with thofe particular cantons, which have bound themfelvei 
by private treaties not to contract any foreign alliance, without the reciprocal content of the others ; as for 
Inllance, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, by the alliance at Bmnnen in J3*S' 1 }^ Fhis depends upon 

particular treaties, and has no relation to the general union. In huff, every canton is re ft rained by the ge¬ 
neral articles 0/ the Helvetic union ; but, conforming to thofe, no one republic ik, in any other mftance, 
controlled by the refo.hittons of the majority among the confederate cantons* 

f Frauen field is no longer the feene of a free diet; m the French drvifion of Switzerland it became the 
capital of the canton or department of Th organ. 

The lafl. diet of Free Switzerland aifembled at Aran in January 1798, and all the deputies., that of 
Bade excepted, which withdrew from the confederacy, took an cath to defend the Helvetic couilitution to 
the lift extremity. But this folemn appeal to heaven in defence of thdr liberties proved a mere ceremony, 
and produced no fubltaotial effect* 
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The ftates thus comprifed under the general denomination of aflociates and confede¬ 
rates, enjoy by virtue of this union, a total independance on all foreign dominion; 
and partake of all the privileges and immunities granted to the Swifs in other countries. 
And notwithftanding fome of thefe ftates are allied only with particular cantons j yet if 
any of them Ihould be attacked, thofe cantons with whom they are in treaty would not 
only fupply them with fuccours, but would alfo require the joint afiiftancc of the re¬ 
maining cantons: if therefore any part of the whole body Ihould be invaded, all the 
other members ihould unite its defence, either as immediate guarantees, or as auxiliaries 
of the a&ual guarantees *. 

LETTER XIII.— Route by Water from Zuric to Baden,—Bridge of Wetiingen ,— Baden, 

—Cajikof Hapjburg. 

INSTEAD of following the ufual route by land from Zuric to Bafle, we proceeded 
the greater part of the way by water. We embarked about two in the afternoon on the 
Limmat. The navigation of that river has been defcribed as extremely hazardous \ 
yet it is only dangerous upon the melting of the fnow, or after violent rains, when in 
feveral places the rocks and fhoals are covered with water. At other times there is no 
danger, provided the watermen are fober and experienced. 

Our boat was flat-bottomed and long, and was rowed, or rather fleered by three 
watermen, who ufed their oars merely to direct the veflel; the ftream being fufficiently 
rapid to carry us along at the rate of fix, eight, and fometimes even ten miles in the 
hour. The water is beautifully tranfparent; and its furface was occafionally raifed and 
agitated with high waves by a wind oppofite to the current. The borders of the Lim¬ 
mat, at firft fome what flat, afterwards gentle rofe into hills clothed with pafture and 
wood, or divided intovineyards, were laftly quite perpendicular, and fringed to the water’s 
edge with hanging trees. 

About a mile from Baden, where the Limmat flows with the greateft rapidity, we 
fliot under the bridge of Wettingen with fuch velocity, that in the moment of admiring 
its bold projection on one fide, 1 imperceptibly found myfelf on the other. This beau¬ 
tiful piece of mechanifm is a wooden bridge, two hundred and forty feet in length, and 
fufpended above twenty feet.from the furface of the water: it was the laft work of 
Grubenman, the felf-taught architect, and is far fuperior in elegance to that of Schaff- 
haufen. 

We landed at Baden, and walked to Hapfburg, Schintznach, Koningsfelden, and 
Windilh; of which places I fhall give you a ihort defcription. 

Baden derives its name from the neighbouring warm baths, which are mentioned by 
the ancients under the names of Aqua and Therms Helvetica. It was a Roman for- 
trefs, erefted to curb the Allemanni or Germans, and was rafed, when the Helvetians, 
who fupported Otho, were routed by Csecina, general to Vitellius. Being rebuilt, it 
was taken by the Germans; fell afterwards under the dominion of the Franks; was, 
in the tenth century, incorporated in the German empire; and became fuccelEvely 
fubject to the Cukes of Zaeringen, to the Counts of Kyburg, and to Rodolph of 

• Such was the theory of the Helvetic Government, but unfortunately the praftice did not accord 
•with the theory. The Swifs Sates, indead of refitting in a compaft body the aggretlion of the French, 
a&ed without concert or unanimity, and were compelled, one after the other, to diilblve their ancient 
confederacy. 

Hapfburg. 
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Hapfburg. In 1418, when his defcendant Frederic, Duke of Auftria, was put under 
the ban of the empire, the canton of Zone took pofleffion of the town and country; 
and, having purchafed them from the Emperor Sigiftnond, admitted to a joint fliare 
in the fovereignty, Lucent, Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, and Zug, Bern in 1426, and 

Uri in 1445. ,, , . , . „ 

Baden continued a bailliage of thefe eight cantons until the year 1712, when the civil 
war breaking out between the Protelfant and Catholic cantons, it was befieged and taken 
by the troops of Zuric and Bern j and at the peace of Aran was ceded to thofe two can¬ 
tons and Glarus, which, on account of its neutrality, preferved its right of joint-fove- 
reignty. Zuric and Bern did not, however, prove their difintereftednefs, when not 
content'with finally fettling the religious difputes in favour of the Proteftants, they 
exacted from the Catholic cantons the ceffion of Baden, contrary to the convention of 
Stantz, which forms the bafis of the Helvetic conftitution. The umbrage conceived by 
the Catholic cantons at this ftep was the principal inducement to conclude a perpetual 
alliance with France in 1715, and to throw theinfelves under the protection of that 
power. And this feparate league has not been annulled by the general treaty which 
Louis XVI. contracted with the thirteen cantons in 1776. Until 1712, the diet afiem- 
bled at Baden; but has been fince transferred to Frauenfield. The three cantons alter¬ 
nately appoint a bailif, who refides in the Cattle. 

The inhabitants elect their own magiftrates, and have their own judicial courts. In 
civil proceedings, an appeal lies to the bailif, and from his decifion to the fyndicate, 
conipoisd of the deputies of the three cantons, and in the laft refort to the three cantons 
themfelves. In penal caufes, the criminal court condemns, and the bailif enjoys the 
power of pardoning, or mitigating the fentence. The county or bailliage contains about 
24,000 fouls*. 

From Baden we walked through an agreeable and well-wooded country for fome 
way, along the fide of the Limmar, whofe fteep banks are covered with vines to 
the edge of the water; and in about two hours eroded the Reufs into the canton of 
Bern. Having palled through a plain, we arrived at the baths of Schintznach, a place 
remarkable for’its agreeable pofition on the banks of the Aar, and its tepid mineral wa¬ 
ters. It is alfo well known as being the firft place where the Helvetic fociety affembled- 
This fociety, formed by fome of the moll learned men in Switzerland, both of the Ca¬ 
tholic and Reformed religion, firft helped to extend the fpirit of toleration, and to lef- 
fen that antipathy which fubfifted between the members of the two perfualions. Its 
publications have tended to promote a general zeal for the diffulion of polite literature. 
The meeting of this liberal fociety is now transferred to Often, a fmall town in the can¬ 
ton of Soleure. 

Near Schintznach Hands, on a lofty eminence, the ruins of the caftle of Hapfburg, 
to which we afeended through a wood of beech, that feemed almoft coeval with the 
date of the caftle. The ruins confift of an ancient tower, conftru&ed with maflive 
/tones, in a rude ftyle of architecture, and part of a fmall building of much later 
date. 

It was ere&ed in the beginning of the eleventh century, by Werner, Bilhop of 
Stralburg, came to his brothers Radebot and Latzelin, and devolved to their defend¬ 
ants. Otho, grandfon of Radebot, was probably the firft perfon upon record who 
ftyled himfelf Count of Hapfburg, and it continued to be the principal title by whichi 

• In the new divifion of Switzerland, the bailliage of Baden was converted into a canton or department, 
of which that town is the capital. ^ 
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his pofterity was diftinguifhed, until it was loft; in a greater dignity, when Rodolph of 
Hapfburg was elevated to the imperial throne. His fucceffors granted the cattle and 
its dependencies aS a fief, firfl to the lords of Wildeck, and after wards to the lord of Wo- 
I on: in 1415 it was occupied by Bern, during the conteft between the Emperor Sigif- 
niond and Frederic of Auftria, and given to the family of Segefern of Bruneck. In 
1469, it was fold to the convent of Konigsf'elden ; on thedifiolution of that monaftery 
at the reformation, was fecularifed, and fized by government; has gradually gone to 
decay, and is now inhabited by a peafant’s family. 

This cable commands an unbounded view over hills and dales, plains and forefts, 
rivers and lakes, towns and villages, mountains and alps; emblem of that extent of 
power to which the talents of me wan, who derived his title from this caftle, raifed him- 
felf and his defendants. You will readily perceive 1 allude to Rodolph of Hapfburg, 
who, from a fimple baron of Switzerland, became Emperor, and founded the Houfe 
of Auftria. 

Rodolph was bgrn in 1218. Having fignalized his youth in conftant fcenes of war¬ 
fare and contention, he was, in 1273, unexpectedly raifed to the dignity of Emperor, 
and conferred honour on that exalted fiation, no lefs by his political fagacity than by 
his military prowefs. He died in 1291, after a long and glorious reign, and in the 
feventy-third year of his age. 

lmpreffed with thefe ideas, as 1 confidered on the very fpot, the origin of the Houfe 
of Hapfburg, and its gradual progrefs towards that height of power which it has fince 
attained under the more diftinguilhed appellation of the Houfe of Auftria: I compared 
it to a fmall rill in the Alps, whofe fource is uncertain, which, having received feveral 
flreams, forms no inconfiderable river. Flowing through Switzerland flill altnoft 
unknown to its neighbours, it no fooner enters Germany, than it lofes its name by its 
junftion with the Danube; and, having coll eft ed the tribute of numberlefs rivers, rolls, 
with accumulated and ftill increafing waters, through a large extent of country, and 
falls by a hundred mouths into the Euxine fea; 

-- et pare 

Che girerraporta e non tribute a / mare 

Rodolph, duringJiis refidence in this caftle, would not have given credit to a perfon 
endowed with the fpirit of prophecy, who ftiould have informed him, that, in little more 
than a century, a few fmall republics would drive his defendants from their hereditary 
dominions in Switzerland, and erect upon their ruins, and on the bafis of equal liberty, 
a formidable confederacy, which would be courted by the nioft powerful fovereigns. 
Still lei's perhaps would he have believed, that he himfelf fhould poffefs the imperial 
throne; that his lineal defendants ftiould rule over Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Auftria, Spain, Burgundy, the Low Countries, Milan, Naples, and Sicily, and ex¬ 
tend their dominion and influence from the fliores of the Euxine to the New World 
beyond the Atlantic. 

LETTER XIV.— Kotugsfekfan. — Windijh.—Voyage down the Rhine. 

Having gratified our curiofity at the caftle of Haplhurg f, that cradle of the Houfe 
of Auftria, whiich ftill confers a title on the prefent Emperor-of Germany, we de- 

* Taflb. 

\ There isalfo a caftle of Hapfburg, fltuated Hear (be lake of Lucerrr, which I vifued In 1779* Some 
authors have erroneou fly after ted, that this was the caflle from which the counts derived their tides* But 
Hergot has refuted this opinion ; and unqueftionably proved that honour to be due to the caftle of Hapf- 
t>urg which 1 have deferibed in the preceding letter. See Hergot* Gen, Dipl, Augf. Domus Habfb. 

feended 
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(tended into the plain of Konigsfeldon, to a convent of the fame name, built by Eliza- 
beth, on the fpot where her hufband the Emperor Albert was affaflinated. Albert, 
as guardian to his nephew John of Haptburg, had taken poffeflion of his hereditary 
dominions in Switzerland, and refufed, under various pretences, to deliver them up to 
him. Wearied with repeated and fruitlefs folicitation, John entered into a confpiracy 
againft the Emperor, with Rhodolph de Warth, Ulric de Palme, Walther de Efchen- 
bach, and Conrad de Tagerfeld. 

The Emperor dined at Baden, in his way to Rheinfelden, a town in the circle of 
Suabia, where the Emprefs his confort had collected a confiderable body of troops, for 
the purpofe of invading the three cantons.of Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, which 
had revolted againft-him. Contemporary htftorians, who have recorded the minuteft 
circumfiances in this whole tranfaction, relate, that Albert was in high fpirits during 
the repaft ; and that, his nephew again entreating to be put into poffeflion of his heredi¬ 
tary dominions, the Emperor, with an air of banter, placed a garland upon his head, 
adding, at the fame time, «« This will be more fuitabie to you for the prelent, than the 
cares of a troublefome government.” This taunt fo deeply affe&ed the young prince, 
that he burft into tears, flung away the flowers, and could not be prevailed upon to fit 
down to table. 

After dinner Albert continued his journey on horfeback, accompanied by his fon 
Leopold, the confpirators, and his ul'ual. at tend ants \ and came near the town of Windifh, 
in the canton of Bern, to the Reufs, over which river paifengers were ufually ferried 
upon a raft. The confpirators fir ft palled over, and were followed by Albert: as he 
was riding gently on, expecting Leopold and the remainder of his fuite, he was fud- 
denly befet by the affaflins. One of them having feized his horfe’s bridle, John of 
Haplburgh reproached him for his injuftice in detaining his dominions, and ftruck him 
on the neck with his fword : Rhodolph de Warth wounded him in the fide, and Ulric 
de Palme dove his head with a fabre. In this condition they left him expiring upon 
the ground. 

This afiaffination was perpetrated the firft of May 1308, in the open day, and in the 
fight of his fon and the reft of his fuite, who had not as yet parted the river, and who, 
though fpeftators of the murder, yet could not affift the Emperor.' The field lies be¬ 
tween the Aar and the Reufs, not far from the junction of thofe two rivers 5 and the 
very fpot where he was maffacred is marked by a convent, erected by his wife Eliza¬ 
beth and his daughter Agnes ; the place was called Konigsfelden , or King’s field ; a 
name it retains to this day. The remains of the Emperor were buried in the convent 
of Witterling, from whence they were afterwards tranfported to Spire, and there 
interred. 

The affaflins efcaped into the cantons of Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, expecting 
to find a fure afylum in a nation which Albert was preparing to invade. But the ge¬ 
nerous natives, detefting a crime of fo atrocious a nature, ah hough committed upon the 
perfon of their greateft and moil formidable enemy, refufed to protect the murderers. 
D’Efchenbaeh concealed himfelf in the difguife of a common labourer during thirty 
years, nor was his rank difcovered till he confefled it upon his death-bed ; De Palme, 
dcftitute of common neceffaries, died in extreme poverty; De Warth, tied to a horfe’s 
tail, like a common malefactor, dragged to the place of execution, was broken upon 
the wheel. John of Hapfburg, commonly known by the appellation of parricide, did 
not reap the expeCted benefits of the crime; for, by order of the Emperor Henry the 
Seventh, he retired into a monaftery of Auguftine friars, where he died in 1313. 

The 
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The widow of Albert turned her whole thoughts towards revenging the death of her 
hulband, and m this purfuit involved the innocent as well as the guiltty ; all who had 
the fmalleft connexion with the affaflins, being facrificed with undiftinguilhed cruelty. 
Meanwhile the three cantons were, for a few years, left to the undifturbed enjoyment 
of their liberties, and to ftrengthen themfelves againft any future attack; and thus they 
innocently reaped the foie advantage which was derived from this affaffination. 

The convent or abbey of Konigsfelden comprized within its extenfive precin&s a nun- 
nery of the order of St. Clare, and a monaftery of monks of the order of Minorites, fe- 
parated from each other by a wall- It was richly endowed by Elizabeth, her five fons, 
and her daughter Agnes, Queen of Hungary, who afi'umed the habit of a nun, and here 
paffed the remainder of her days. At the Reformation the abbey was fecularized, and 
its lands appropriated by government: part of the building became the refidence of the 
bail if, part was converted into an hofpital, and part was fullered to fall to ruin. Many 
of the cells formerly occupied by the nuns, hill exit! in their original ftate; and 
one, in particular, is diftinguilhed as the habitation in which Queen Agnes lived and 
died. 

The chapel Hill remains entire, but is no longer ufed for divine fervice. The glafs 
windows are beautifully coloured, and painted with various hiltories of the Old Tefta- 
ment; with the portraits of Elizabeth and Agnes, of the Emperor Albert, and his fons. 

On the walls are coarfely reprefented the figures of Leopold Duke of Auftria, and 
the principal nobles who periftied at the battle of Sempach. Elizabeth and Agnes, and 
feveral princes and princeffes of the Houfe of Auftria, were buried in this chapel; but 
their bones were a few years ago removed to the abbey of St. Blaife, in the Black 
Foreft, where they were depofited with great pomp, and magnificent fepulchres erected 
to their memory. 

Near Konigsfelden is the fmall village of Windifti, Handing at the conflux of the 
Aar and the Reufs, and fuppofedby antiquarians'to occupy the ftte of Vmdonijfa, , a Ro¬ 
man fortrefs mentioned by Tacitus. In traverfing the place I did not obferve the leaft 
figns of any antiquities; but various lapidary infcriptions, mile-ftones, fepulchral urns, 
medals, coins, and gems, which have been found in great abundance, fufficiently prove 
that it rauft have been the ftation of a large Roman colony. The reader, who is in¬ 
clined to refle£t on the viciflitudes of human pofleffions, will recollect with pleafure the 
following quotation: te Within the antient walls of Vindoniffa, the caftle of Haplburg, 
the abbey of Konigsfeld, and the town of Bruck, have fuccefhvely arifen. The phi- 
lofophic traveller may compare the monuments of Roman conqueft, of feudal or Au- 
ftrian tyranny, of monkilh fuperftition, and of induftrious freedom. If he be truly a 
philofopher, he will applaud the merit and happinefs of his own time*.” 

Early the next morning we embarked on the Aar, which, though here a trifling 
ft ream, yet, being confiderably fwelled by the tribute of waters from the Reufs and 
the Limmat, foon becomes a confiderable river. Its bank are agreeably enlivened with 
meadows and woods, and fpotted occafionally with villages, caftles, and ruins, hang¬ 
ing on the water’s edge. Having made a fmall turn, it falls by a ftrait channel into 
the Rhine, vying in fize and rapidity with the great river in which it lofes its name: 
its waters, which are of a filvery hue, are for a long way diftinguilhed fromthofe of 
the Rhine ; which, being tranfparent, and of a fea-green colour, feem to difdain the 
union. 

• Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. ill. p. 563. 
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The banks of the Rhine are far fuperior in wildnefs and beauty to thofe of the Aar, 
in many parts riling perpendicularly, yet feathered with wood; in others Coping in 
gentle declivities, richly bordered with vines, foreft, and pa (lures; and exhibiting a 
continual fucceflion of towns and villages. The rapid llream carried us above eighteen 
miles in three hours, and we landed at Lauffenburgh, where the Rhine forms a cataraft, 
which, though greatly inferior to the fall of the fame river near Sehaffhaufen, yet de- 
ferves to be vifited by travellers for the beauties of the fcenerv. As I flood upon the 
crags of the northern (bore, the principal phjefts were, a high bridge, partly open and 
partly covered, fupported by three lofty Hone piers; on the fouth a row of houles, with 
an old ruined caftle on a fuinmit, boldly overhanging the water; a perfpeclive of woods 
and meadows under the arcades of the bridge; and the river dalhing over its craggy 
bed, in a Hoping cataraft, until it is fuddenly loft among the rocks which clofe the 
view* 

About half a mile below this fall we re-embarked, and found the waters in many 
parts more agitated than thofe of the Limmat; particularly near Rheinfelden, where 
they rufli with fuch increafing velocity, that they were troubled like the waves of the 
fea, and, beating againft the boat, turned it obliquely by their violence. Here we 
were hurried along with fuch rapidity, that though I had a pencil in my hand, I had 
no time for obfervation, much lefs for defcription; I could only catch a-general glance 
of the romantic fcenery, as we paffed under a pifturefqne bridge of feveral arches, 
fufpended high above the furface of the river, and joined to a fteep rock, on which 
towered fome majeftic ruins. In many parts, and for a confiderable way, our veil'd 
palled within a few inches of the lhelving rocks, and was only prevented from linking 
them by the dexterity of the pilot. 

As we approached Bafle, the ftream became lefs rapid; and we difembarked, highly 
delighted with our expedition. 

LETTER XV.— The Town of Bafle. — Erafmus.—Library. — Holbein. 

I ARRIVED at Bafle or Bafel, I fuppofed, about twelve at noon; but was much 
furprized to find, that all the clocks * aftually Itruck one: and, on inquiry, I was in¬ 
formed, that they conllantly go an hour falter than the real time. Different reafons 
have been affigned for this Angularity: fome affert, that it was firft praftifed during 
the council of Bafle, in order to affemble, at an earlier hour, the cardinals and bifliops, 
who, being lazy and indolent, always arrived late. Others maintain, that a conspiracy 
being formed to affaflinate the magillrates at midnight, one of the burgomailers, who 
had notice of the defign, advanced the town-clock an_hour; by which means the con- 
fpirators, imagining they had miffed the appointed time, retired ; and that the clocks 
are Hill kept in the fame advanced Hate, as a perpetual memorial of this happy deli¬ 
verance. But there is a third reafon given for this ftrange cutlom, which feems the 
molt probable. It is well known that the choirs of cathedrals are conftrufted towards 
the eaft: that of Bafle declines fomewhat from this direftion ; and the fun-dial, which 
is placed upon the outfide of the choir, and by which the town-clock is always regu : 
lated, partakes of this declination; a circumftance which, according to the celebrated 
Bernoulli, occafions a variation from the true time of about five and forty minutes, 

# The clocks of Bafle, as well as the government, have undergone a revolutionary change in the ne w 
order of things. The motion for altering the docks according to the real time was made by M. de Medic!, 
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The inhabitants of Bafie are ftill fo ftrongly attached to this whiinfical cuftorn, that, 
although it has been often propofed in the fovereign council to regulate their clocks 
properly, yet the motion has been invariably rejefted ; and the people would fufpect 
that their liberties were invaded, if their clocks agreed with thofeof the reft of Europe. 
A few years fince, feveral leading men of the town determined to alter the hand of the 
fun-dial half a minute a day, until the fliadow fhould imperceptibly point to the true 
hour. This expedient was accordingly praftifed, and the clock had already loft near 
three quarters of an hour, when an accident difcovered the defign: the magiftrates were 
accordingly compelled to place the hand of the fun-dial in its former pofition, and to 
regulate the hours as ufual. Indeed, long-eftablifhed cuftoms, however indifferent or 
ridiculous, are apt" to make fo ftrong an impreffion upon vulgar minds, as to become 
fometimjs dangerous, and always difficult to be abolilhed ; el'pecially among a people, 
like thofe of this country, who are averfe to any change, even in the minuted articles. 

I need not remind you, how long it was before the Englifh could be perluaded to reckon 
their years according to the general mode of computation in Europe. 

Bafle is beautifullyfituated upon the banksof the Rhine, near the pointwhere that river, 
which is here broad, deep, and rapid, after flowing for fome way from eaft to weft, turns 
fuddenly to the north. It ccnfifts pf two towns joined together by a long bridge; the 
Large Town lies on the fide of Switzerland, and the Small Town on the oppofite banks 
of the river. It ftands very favourably for commerce; an advantage which the inhabitants 
have by no means neglected; for they have eftablifhed a great variety of manufactures, 
particularly of ribands and cottons; and an extenfive trade is carried on by the principal 
merchants. 

The cathedral is an elegant gothic building, but ftrangely disfigured by a daubing of 
rofe-coloured paint. It contains the.afhes of Gertrude Anne Countefs of Hohenburg, 
wife of the Emperor Rodolph I. who died at Vienna, in 1281, and her body was con¬ 
veyed to Bafle. Her two chriftian names gave rife to much confufion, and led many 
hiftorians to conclude that Gertrude and Anne were two different perfonages, and fuc- 
ceffive wives of that Emperor; while others rid iculoully luppofed that both were mar¬ 
ried to hitn at the fame time: nor were thefe erroneous opinions confuted, and the 
controverfy finally fettled, tillHergot, the laborious genealogift * of the lioufe of Auf- 
tria, proved, from the 1110ft unqueftionable authorities of ancient diplomes, the identity 
,of this divided perfonage; and that the miftake arofe from her being uniformly ftyled 
Gertrude before her coronation, and Anne after the performance of that ceremony. 
She bore to her hufband fourteen children ; and though the mother < f fo large a family, 
yet fuch was her extreme fenfibility, that the grief which fhe fuffered at the departure 
of her daughter Clementina to Naples, on her marriage with Charles Martel, hurried 
her to her grave. 

Injthe fame church are depofited, under a marble tomb, the venerable remains of 
the great Erafmus. That difiinguifhed writer joined to fuperior learning, and a pecu¬ 
liar elegance of ftyle, the keeneft wit, which he pointed, not only againfi the vices and 
ignorance of the monks, but the general corruptions and diforders of the Roman 
church. He was indeed the forerunner of Luther, in his firft attacks upon the Catho¬ 
lics, refpe&ing the fale of indulgences: but afterwards, when the controverfy appeared 
more lerious, and an open breach with the church of Rome feemed inevitable, he con¬ 
demned the proceedings of that bold reformer. He confidered them, indeed, as alto¬ 
gether unwarrantable; and, although he had hiinfelf cenfured and expofed the cor¬ 
ruptions that infe&ed the Cartholic religion; yet he zealouily inculcated fubmiffive- 

* Sec Hergottii Gencal. Diplora. Dora. Autt, vol. i. p. 125. 
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obediehce to the decrees of what he called the <£ univerfal church." Agreeably to 
thefe fentiments he adviled the proteftants to endeavour at obtaining, by mild and 
patient meafures, what they might indifcreetly lofe by a warmer and more violent op- 
pofition. 

Such temperate counfels were ill fuited to the daring and impetuousfpirit of Luther. 
Accordingly, while Erafmus was a Sing the part of a mediator, and endeavouring to 
moderate and allay the flame on each tide, he drew upon fciinfelf the difpleafure of 
both parties: in allufion to this temporifing condud, one of his adverlaries applied to 
him, not unaptly, that line in Virgil, 

Terras inter cahimque •uohdSl. 

The impartial truth feems to be, that he was by no means difpofed to become a martyr 
in the caufe 1 the natural timidity of his temper, a too great deference to perfons of 
fuperior rank and power, and perhaps the fear of lofing his penfions*. induced him to 
take a decided part againft the reformers, and condemn their reparation from the 
church of Rome. 

But it would be uncandid to impute his condud wholly to felfifh eonfiderations; 
fomething may fairly be aferibed to the powerful impreflions of early prejudices; and 
fomethingto that roofed love of peace and fludious tranquillity, which feems to have 
been the fpringof all his actions. But, whatever imperfections may be difeovered in 
fame particular parts of his character, his memory mult be revered bv every friend of 
genius, learning, and moderation. Livelinefs of imagination, depth and variety of 
erudition, together with great fagacity of judgement, were in him eminently united. He 
infufed a fpirit of elegance even into theological controverts; and contributed to dif- 
encumber literature from that fcholaftic jargon with w Inch it was difgraced. Erafmus 
reflected much honour upon this town, by choofing it as the favourite place of his re- 
fidence, and publifhing from hence the greateft part of his valuable works. In the 
public library are preferved, with great veneration, bis hanger and feal, feveral of his 
letters, and his Ia(t teftamenr, written with his own hand. 

The univerfity of Bafle was formerly eminent in the literary hiflory of Europe. Who, 
in theleaft converfant in letters, is unacquainted with the celebrated names of Oeco- 
lampadius, Amerbach, the three Bauhins, Grynaeus, Buxtorf, Wetftein, Ifelin, the 
Bernoullis, and Euler. If it has fallen from its prifline ftate of renown, its decline 
mult be principally imputed to the cafual mode of electing the prole (Tors; but it ftill 
boafts feveral members who do honour to their native town by their learning and abi¬ 
lities. 

The public library contains a fmall collection, of books, remarkable for feveral rare 
and valuable editions; particularly of thofe printed in the fifteenth century. The 1110ft 
curious matiufcripts are numerous letters of the fir ft reformers, and of other learned 
men in the fifteenth, fixteemh, and fCventeemh centuries; and an account of the pro¬ 
ceedings at the council of Bafle. The minutes of that council were taken by John of 
Segovia; and are fuppofed to be the fame which are preferred either in the library, or 
in the archives of the town: the former is written on paper, the hitter on parchment, 
A queftion hasarifen which of thefe is the original. Some conclude in favour of that 
in the archives, on account of the many falfe readingsand mi flakes in the other, which 
are plainly the faults of the copyifl. Others give the preference to that in the library, 
becauie it is written in different hands, and with different ink, which feem to imply 
that it was noted down at various intervals, according as the a&s of the council were 
ipafied; whereas that in the archives, being penned on parchment, in the fame hand 
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ami with the fame ink, was probably copied from the original minutes; for who, it fs> 
urged, would take minutes 011 parchment ? A third opinion, (till more probable, is, 
that neither of thefe is the original, Several paflages are wanting in both; which 
omiflion may have proceeded from the transcriber not being able to read every part 
of the original. It is probable that John of Segovia took away the minutes, and depo- 
fited them at Rome; and that one of thefe manufcripts was the copy tranfcribed by 
order of the council ;^of thefe, the manufcript on parchment appears to be the molt 
authentic. 

In a fuite of rooms belonging to this library, is a cabinet of petrifactions, collected in. 
the canton of B.ifle by the Rev. Mr. Annoni: feme ancient medals and gems; a few 
antiquities found at Auguft; a large number of prints; and fome fine drawings and 
paintings, confiding chiefly of originals by Holbein, who was a native of this town. 
Thefe pictures are, moft of them, in the highell prefervation: the connoifleur can here 
trace all the different manners of Holbein, and compare the productions of his youth 
with thofe of his maturer age. A few are preferred, which he painted before he 
had reached his fixteenth year; and one, extremely curious, which he drew upon a 
fign for a writing-mailer. The portraits of hhnfelf, his wife, and children in the fame 
group, are much admired for nature and fimplicity of expreffion. The moft valuable 
of thefe paintings is an altar-piece, in eight compartments, which reprefents the paf- 
fion of our Saviour: a performance, in which this admirable artift has carried to the 
Iiigheft perfection that fingular brilliancy of colouring fo peculiar to his beft compofi- 
tions. 1 was much (truck with a profile of his friend and patron Erafmus, writing his 
commentary upon St. Matthew; there is a fpirit and animation in the countenance, 
finely expreffive of his fagacious and penetrating talents. 

Among the works of Holbein, that difeover the livelinefs of his fancy, muft be 
mentioned the Iketches he drew on the margin of the Eulogiura of Folly by Erafmus, 
which he received as a prefent from the author. This curious volume is preferved in 
the library, and has been lately publifhed by Mr. Haas, in French, Latin, and German, 
with fac-fimiles of the original defigns, engraved on wood. 

The dance of death, in the church yard of the predicants of the fuburbs of St. John, 
is frequently Ihewn to ftrangers as being of Holbein’s pencil. It is painted in oil-co- 
lours upon a wall which enclofes the burial-ground : but, as it has feveral times been 
retouched, no traces are difcoverable of that great mafter’s hand. In fa ft, the Hon, 
Horace Walpole, and other unqueftionable judges, have proved, that this performance 
was painted before Holbein was born, and that he was not employed even in retouch¬ 
ing it. It is probable however, that, from this ancient painting, he took the firft hint 
towards compofing his famous drawings on the dance of death. In treating that 1'ub- 
jeft, he has difplayed fuch richnefs of imagination, and difeovered fo much judgement 
ra'the difpofition, and fo much fpirit in the execution of the figures, that Rubens ftt> 
died them with particular attention, and took drawings from them. 

The originals of Holbein’s dance of death were purchafed. by M. Fleichman of 
Strasbourg, at the fale of the famous colleftion of Crozat, at Paris; of which Mariette 
has publifhed a catalogue. They are now in the pofl'eflion of prince Gallitzin, miniiter 
from the Emprefs of Kuffia to the court of Vienna. They confift of forty-four imall 
drawings: the outlines are fketched with a pen, and they are flightly fliaded with Indian 
ink I had frequent opportunities of feeing them, .during my continuance at Vienna, and 
particularly admired the variety of attitudes and charafters in which death is reprelented. 

Prints have been taken from fome of thefe drawings by Hollar, which are very fcarcei 
Mr. de Mechel, a celebrated artift of this place, has already engraved them after the 

7 original 
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original defigns; a wort which cannot fail of being highly acceptable to the admirers 
of the fine arts; he has added four engravings, which are not in the prince’s collection, 
and which are taken from the prints of Hollar* He ingenioufly conjectures, from the 
dreffes and characters of feveral of the figures in the dance of death, that the author 
fketched them while he was in England. They were, probably, in the Arundelian col¬ 
lodion when Hollar engraved them. 

Mr. de Mechel has finifhed alfo a fet of prints from the fine paintings of the Duffcl- 
dorf gallery, and like wife engravings of the famous Hedlingeris medals. This able 
avtifl has a fmall but well chofen collection of paintings; and his magazine of prints 
(in which article he carries on a very confiderable trade) is perhaps one of the larged 
and moft complete in Europe. I am acquainted with no perfon to whom the curious 
traveller can addrefs himfelf with greater advantage than to Mr. de Mechel, nor from 
whom he can receive more ufeful information. To a particular knowledge of the phy- 
fical beauties of Switzerland, he joins a thorough acquaintance with the different govern¬ 
ments, cu items, and manners of the feveral cantons. As he is intimately connected 
with the principal men of learning in this country, his letters of recommendation are 
the mod defirable, and the moft beneficial, that can be procured, and he enjoys as 
much fatisfscHon in conferring, as can be received by accepting, his good offices. He 
indeed pofleffes a great fund of good humour, an amiable franknefs of difpofition, and 
a certain originality of manner, which, together with his other valuable qualities, re¬ 
commend him as a no lefs pleafing than ufeful acquaintance. 

I vlfited alfo the fmall but pleafing collection of pictures, moftly of the Fiemifh and 
Dutch fchools, belonging to M. Faefch, member of the Great Council. In the court¬ 
yard before his houfe is a wooden ftatue of Rodolph I. fitting on a throne, and clothed 
with the imperial infignia: underneath 1 obferved the date of 1273, the sera of his co¬ 
ronation. The rudencfs of the fculpture renders it probable that it is an original of 
that great Emperor, who was befieging Bafle when he received the unexpected news of 
his election. The gates were immediately thrown open; and he was mfiantly admitted 
as a friend into that town, which had Ihut its gates againft him as their enemy. On this 
occafion he refided a fhort time at Bafle, and, as tradition relates, in this very houfe. 

Lam, &c. 

LETTER XVI .—Government of Bafle, 

THEbiftiops of Bade once poffeffed the fovereignty over the city and canton; but were 
gradually deprived of their prerogatives; and, in 1501, finally quitted this town, 
when the canton joined the Helvetic confederacy. They retired at firft to Friburgh in 
Brifgau; and afterwards, eftablifhing their refidence at Porentru, entirely loft the 
trifling authority and mconfiderabie prerogatives which remained to them. Upon the 
Introduction of the reformation in 1525, the conftitution was in fame meafure change 
ed ; and the power of the ariftocracy limited. 

It would leem in theory fcarcely poffible to divide the ariftocratical and democratlcal 
commonwealths into fo many different fpecies as exift in Switzerland ; for, in this coun* 
try, every republic has its peculiar modification; and their is none more Angular than 
that of Bafle. To view the general outlines of the conftitution, it has the appearance 
of an abfolute ariftocracy *; but, upon confidering it in detail, it will be found to incline 

towards 

* An ariftocracy (ftnelly freaking) means that form of government, which plam the fupreme power 
in the nobles, exclnfivtiy of the people; but here I mean by it, the confining of the Sovereign authority 

. * . t© 
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towards a democracy. The fupreme legiflative power refides in the Great and Little 
Councils, confining of about three hundred members ; and the authority of thefe two 
councils, combined is without controui. They enaft law's, declare war and peace, con. 
traft alliances, andimpofe taxes : they eleft the feveral magiflrates, appoint their own 
members, nominate to all employments, and confer the right of burgherlhip. The ge¬ 
neral adniiniftration of government is committed by the Great Council to the Senate, or 
Little Council; that is, to a part of its own body. This Senate, compofed of fixty 
members, together with the four chiefs of the republic, two burgomafters, and two 
great tribunes, is divided into two bodies, which aft by rotation. The afting divifion 
continues in office one year, decides finally in all criminal caufes, fuperintends the po¬ 
lice, and exercifes feveral other powers fubordinate to the Sovereign Council. The 
colleftive body of citizens afrembles only once a year ; when the magiflrates publicly 
take an oath to maintain the conllitution, and pveferve the liberties and immunities of 
the people inviolate. The reciprocal oath of obedience to the laws is adminitiered to 
the citizens in their refpeclive tribes. 

< ® u£ j not with Handing the boundlefs prerogatives of the Great Council* yet the meanetl 
citizen is legally capable of being admitted into that body,. and by the Angular method 
of eleftion may poffibly be chofen. For the vacancies in the two councils are fupplied 
from all ranks of citizens, one clafs only excepted, the members of the univerfity. Thefe 
citizens are divided into eighteen tribes, called in German Zucnfte , fifteen of which be- 
long to the larger town, and three to the finaller; each of the Aril-mentioned fifteen 
tribes returns lour members to the fenate, and each of the whole eighteen fends twelve 
to the Great Council. Formerly thefe elcftions were determined by a plurality of voices; 
but as by thefe means the richelt perfon was always certain of being chofen, a ternaire 
was eftablilhed in 1718, that is, three candidates were nominated, and from thefe the 
fucceffor was appointed * by lot. 

Although this mode of eleftion in fome meafure put a Hop to corruption, yet it was 
not fufficienr to counteraft entirely the influence of the wealthy; and as the poorer ci¬ 
tizens could ieldom fucceed to the moll honourable or lucrative employments, they 
procured an aft to be palled in 174a, changing the ternaire into a feature ; by which 
candidates, ini lead of three, were put in nomination, and drew lots for the charge. 
Six tickets, containing thehiames of the refpeftive candidates, and feparately placed in 
filver eggs, are inferted into one bag ; and the fame number of tickets, five of which 
are blanks, and one is marked with the vacant employment, are placed in another. The 
reigning burgomalter and the great tribune, appointed to be the drawers of this official 
lottery, both at the fame inftant take a ticket from each bag, and the candidate whofe 
name comes out at the fame time with the ticket on which"the employment is written, 
obtains the poll. 

It would be too tedious, and indeed too uninterefling a detail, to enter into a minute 
account of the forms and circumllances requifite to be obferved in felefting the feveral 


to a ceifain limited number of perfons, without confidertng whether they arc patricians or plebeians, nobles 
or commons5 for at Ba/ie every citizen who h noble* and who choofes to retain Ms title of nobility, is in- 
capable of being elcdled n member of die Sovereign Council. 

1 he fifteen tribe? in the great town are called Zuenfti t and the three in the fmall town GefeHfchaftcn> or 
companies. In may alio be remarked, drat the citizens of the town enjoy more advantages than thofe 
. die great town ; mafmuch as ihe furraor may be appointed to public employments cither m the tribes or 
in the com panic a; whereas a citizen * 1 of the great town cannotbc admitted into the companies, imlefs he 
icfides m the fmall town, J 
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candidates* 
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candidates. To give, however, fame general idea of this matter: Upon a vacancy in 
the Great Council, for inltance, the fix candidates muft be taken from the citizens of 
that tribe, to which the peiTon who occafioned the vacancy belonged, and be nominated 
by fuch of the members of the Great and Little Councils as are of the fame tribe. The 
candidates for the fenate and for the tribunes or chiefs of each tribe, called in German 
vmfler, are appointed by the Great Council. But there is one cafe in which the fenaire 
is not praflifed ; for, upon the death of a burgomafter, his colleague, who is the great 
tribune, fucceeds of courfe. 

It Ihould feem that many inconveniences mult flow from this abfurd method of fup- 
plying vacant polls in the government, as they are left entirely to the capricious difpofal 
of fortune. In fa£t, it has not unfrequently happened that a candidate, whofe know¬ 
ledge and abilities rendered him capable of being ferviceable to the Hate, has never ob¬ 
tained the fuccefsful ticket; while chance has bellowed it upon another by no means 
qualified to fulfil the duties of the employment. However, notwithftanding the ill ef¬ 
fects refulting from this cafual mode of election, the management of public affairs is in 
general well conductec 7 and there are few Alliances of civil juftice unwifely admini- 
ftered, or of innocence facrificed to weahh or power. 

But the councilors of ftate and magiltrates are not the only perfons chofen by lot; 
even the profelfors in the univerfity are ele&ed in the fame manner. The three candi¬ 
dates (for in-this inflance the ternaire is Hill in ufe) mull be nominated from thofe who 
have taken the degree of do&or. Hence a candidate not unfrequently offers himfeif 
for the profefforlhip of a fcience which he has never made the peculiar object of his Au¬ 
dios, if the chair of that particular branch of literature in which he excels is already oc¬ 
cupied ; for, under thefe circumflauces, the refpeclive unqualified profelfors change 
places with each other. Thus (to mention an inftance from a family well known) John 
Bernoulli, the famous mathematical profeffbr in this univerfity, who died in 1748, left 
three fans, Nicholas, Daniel, and John, all juIlly celebrated for their lkill in that fcience, 
in which their father and uncle fo eminently excelled. Nicholas died at St.Peterlburgh, 
member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences j and Daniel, having followed his brother' 
into Rulfia, returned to Bafle on obtaining the profeflorfbip of anatomy, which he after¬ 
wards had an opportunity of happily exchanging for that of natural philofophy; he 
died in 17S2 *. A fimilar circumftance happened to the third fon John$ after being 
feveral times an unfuccefsful candidate in the lottery of profeflbrfliips, chance at length 

* The following curious epitaph on a lawyer, interred in the cathedral, complains that the decesfed, not¬ 
wit hltanding his advanced age of S4, which had afforded many opportunities of being nominated candidate- 
for various offices of Hate, had been continually excluded by fortune : 

S : E : S : 

Locum quo SepdireUir 
dc fuo acquifivit 

JOH: GEORG- SCHWEIGHAUSER 
J. U. L. Ducentum Vlr 
Fori judiciarii el Appellationis 
ultra XL Annos affiduus AflVifor 
muneribus autem ActiAmich 
et psbiich OJfuiis 
Sorts coiijlanter exclufus 
visit tamen et vivere defiit 
titVirum Honeftum decet 
natus Menfe Januario 1695. 

Obiit Die VII. Mentis Junii 1770. 

H. M. H. P. 
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conferred on him the chair of rhetoric, for which he was wholly unfit; but upon his fa¬ 
ther's death he changed with M. Rumfpeek, to whom fortune had afligned the profelfor- 
lliip of mathematics. 

The fumptuary laws are very drift at Bade. The life of coaches in the town is not 
indeed prohibited, as at Zuric ; but what is more fingular, no citizen or inhabitant is 
allowed to have a fervant behind his carriage. Laws of this kind may be carried, in 
feme inftances, to a fcrupulous and even ridiculous minutenefsj upon the whole, how¬ 
ever, they are excellent regulations, and not only ufeful but neceiTary in a fmall repub¬ 
lic. They have certainly operated with great advantage in this town ; for although it 
contains feveral families who are confiderably rich, yet a happy fimplieity of manners is 
Ittl 1 fo predominant, that you would fmile if I were to particularife thofe articles which 
pafs under the opprobrious denomination of luxury* 

'the lower ranks of citizens are in general fo ftrongly prejudiced in favour of their 
own country, as to feem convinced that true felicity is only to be found at Bade \ and 
indeed that clafs of people are in no part of the world more happy. Every perfon boalts 
that he is free, and is fo in reality ; and as the citizens not only poifefs very confiderable 
privileges, but each individual may alfo indulge the hope of being one day chofen into 
the Sovereign Council; he enjoys a certain degree of refpeft and confideration extremely 
flattering to his felf-importance. In faft, feveral of the magif) rates exercife the meaner 
trades j and the prefent treafurer, whofe name is Muench, is a baker: he is indeed a 
perfon of diftinguilbed knowledge and merit, and has been twice appointed one of the 
candidates for the office of great tribune j which, had fortune favoured him, would 
have been followed on the next vacancy by his fucccffion to the office of burgomafter. 
In general the burghers 1 fons receive an excellent education : they always learn the 
-Latin, and not unfrequently the Greek tongue \ and it is by no means unufual, even 
for the lower fort of tradefmen, to employ their leifure hours in the perufal of Horace, 
Virgil, and Plutarch. 

The conduft of magiflrates is nowhere more freely, nor more feverely, criticifed than 
at Bafle. The people may fo me times, no doubt, extend this privilege beyond its pro¬ 
sper limits ; but they can never be totally restrained from exercifing it, without finking 
at the vitals of their liberty : it iseifential to their exigence, and no free government can 
iongfurvive its extinftion. 

Bafie is the largeft, and feems formerly to have been one of the moft populous towns 
in Switzerland : its extent is capable of containing above a hundred thoufand inhabi¬ 
tants 5 whereas it can fcarcely number more than fourteen thoufand. Many particular 
caufes may have concurred to oceafion this remarkable decreafe ; but I will mention 
only one or two to which it may be attributed. 

It is proved, from undoubted calculations, that in all great cities the number of bu¬ 
rials exceeds that of births ; confequently, unlefs this unequal proportion is compenfated 
by a conflant accelfion of new inhabitants, in procefs-of time every great town muff ne- 
ceffarily become depopulated. Now the citizens of Rafie are fo jealous of the burgher- 
fhip, and pride themfelves fo much upon the privileges which accompanyit, that they 
feldom deign to confer it upon foreigners : a fupply therefore to balance that gradual 
wafte of people I have mentioned, can never be derived from an influx of ftrangers^ 
who are not permitted to carry on commerce, or to follow any trade. A few years 
ago fome of the magiflrates, fenfible of the impolicy of this prohibition, procured a law, 
by which the freedom of the town and the right of burgherfhip was allowed to be con¬ 
ferred 
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ferred upon Grangers ; but it was clogged with fo many reftrictions, as by no means to 
anfwer the purpofe for which it was intended. Every principle indeed ol private interdl 
and ambition concurred to prevent its efficacy; and no wonder, for bodies of men are 
feldom aftuated by fo generous a fpirit as to facrifice their perfunal and immediate ad¬ 
vantages to the future welfare and profperity of their country *. I am, &c. 


LETTER XVII,— Combat at tbs Hcfpital of St. James , between the Forces of Louis Dau¬ 
phin of France, and a Corps of Swifs Troops.—Ruins of Aug ft. — Mulhaufcn. 

CURIOSITY led me, during my continuance at Bafle, to vifit the hofpital and bury, 
ing.ground of St. James, not far from the town, and near the fmali river Birs, cele¬ 
brated for a defperafe combat in 1444, between the Swifs and the Dauphin of France, 
afterwards Louis XL Never was Swifs valour and intrepidity fo fignally difplayed, as 
by a few battalions of their troops on that memorable day. 

This famous battle was fought in confequence of fome difputes which arofe between 
the canton of Zuric and thofe of Schweitz and Glarus. . Zuric refufing to abide by the 
mediation of the five neutral cantons, who had decided in favour of Schweitz and Gla¬ 
ms, a civil war enfued; upon which occafion Zuric formed an alliance with the Emperor 
Frederic the Third. The feven antient cantons, in order to obtain a renunciation of 
this'alliance, which they juftly confidered as an infringement of their league, laid fiege 
to that town. Frederic, unable to fend a fufficient body of troops to its relief, applied 
for additional fuccours to Charles the Seventh, King of France; who, as well with a 
view of diffolving the council of Bafle as for the particular purpofe required, ordered a 
confiderable army to march, under the command of his fon Louis. Accordingly the 
Dauphin entered with his forces into Alface, and after laying wade and haraffing the 
adjacent provinces, appeared before Bafle. Upon this occafion, a detachment of fifteen 
hundred Swifs from the army of the confederates (at that time employed in befieging 
Farnfpurg) were ordered to throw themfelves into the town of Bafle, which was but 
flight! y garrifoned. 

This handful of men advanced without interruption to the plain ofBrattelen, where 
they charged, with fuch determined and well-condufted valour, eight thoufand of the 
enemy’s cavalry, as to drive them back to Muttenz, at which place the repulfed were 
joined by another corps; but, notwithftanding this reinforcement, the Swifs renewing 

* Bade was the frrft canton which feparated from the old Helvetic confederacy, and adopted the new 
conftiiution fabricated in France. Its fituation nea^the frontiers expofed it to the intrigues ufthe French 
agents! and without foreign fupport rendered it incapable of reftftance* The peafants of the canton were 
Jikcwife diflatisfied with the monopoly of power and commerce veiled in the burghers of the town ; encou¬ 
raged by the French, and excited by their own turbulent demagogues, they peremptorily required emanci¬ 
pation and independence. The magiftrates could only lament in fecret the prog refs of difaffeftion, and were 
compelled to fubrnit without a druggie; the French having over-run the bifhoprie of Bade, and annexed it 
to their own dominions, claimed the epifeopai palace as fucceeding to the rights of the bifhop, and under 
that pretence introduced a corps of troops into the town 

The progrefs of the revolution in this canton was almofl inftantaneous; the peafants rofe in different dif- 
tri£ls, demolifhetl the cables of the bailiffs, planted on the 18th of January, at Liechfhll, the tirli tree of 
liberty, and fent deputies to Bafle with their declaration of rights, which they llyled Magna Charta, The 
magtftrates acceded to their demands, admitted 600 militia into the town, and recalled their deputies from 
Aran. On the 24th the tree ofliberty was planted at Bafle, and on the yth of February the old magiftrates 
rdigned their authority, and fixty delegates, appointed by the people, were in veiled with a provifional go¬ 
vernment, until the new con flit ut ion fhould be eonfolidated* Thus the magillrates of Bade were firil com¬ 
pelled to fet the fatal example of a reparation from the Helvetic Union; an example which was foon fol¬ 
lowed by the other parts of the confederacy. 

vol. v. 4 u the 
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the affimlt with frefti intrepidity, forced them to repafs the river Birs, where the main 
body of the army was chiefly drawn up. Such was the firmnefs and folidity of the 
Sivifs in thefe I'everal rencounters, that, to ufe the expreflion of an old French chronicle, 
when the cavalry charged “ they could make no more impredion than if they had at¬ 
tacked a rock, or*an impenetrable wall.” The Swifs, encouraged by this wonderful 
l'uccefs, and exafperated with the molt fpirited indignation agaimt the invaders of their 
country, difregarded the retnonftrances of theic officers, and raffdy attempted to force 
their paflkge over a bridge which was guarded by a large body of the enemy ; but this 
effort of inconfiderate valour proving ineffectual, thefe gallant foldiers, throwing them- 
felves into the river, gained the oppofite fliore, in the face of a battery of cannon.that 
was playing again ft them. 

What could the defperate courage of fo frnall a number avail againft an army of 
thirty thoufand men advantageoufly ported in an open plain ? They had no alternative 
but to throw down their arms, or glorioufly expire. They bravely preferred death : 
five hundred took poffeflion of a ftnall ifland near the bridge, and, after refolutely de¬ 
fending themfelves to the laft extremity, were cut to pieces. A like number forced 
their way through the ranks of the enemy, and marched towards Bafle; when they 
were oppofed by a large body of horfe, ported to prevent the inhabitants of the town 
from Tallying to the relief of their countrymen. Being now furrounded on all fides, 
they threw themfelves into the hofpital of St. James, and, lining the walls of the bury- 
ing-ground, refilled for fome time the united affaults of the whole French army. At 
length the hofpital being fet on fire, and the cannon having battered down the walls of 
the^burying- ground, they fought no longer in hopes of victory ; but ftill refolving to fell 
their lives as dear as polfible, they continued to defend themfelves to the laft gafp. 

jEneas Sylvius (afterwards Pope Pius II.) relates, among other a&ions of Angular 
valour exerted by this heroic troop, a particular inftance which I cannot forbear men¬ 
tioning. Four French foldiers affaulted a fmgle Swifs, and having killed and ft ripped 
him, proceeded to infult the corpfe: one of his companions, incenfed at this brutal ac¬ 
tion^ feized a battle-axe, rufhed upon the four, flew two of them, and drove the others 
to flight; then flinging the dead body of his friend upon his flioulders, carried it to a 
place of fecurity; and returning to the attack, fell by the hand of the enemy. 

Of the whole number but fixteen efcaped from the field of battle y and thefe, agree¬ 
ably to the old Spartan difeipline, were branded with infamy, for not having facrificed 
their fives in defence of their country. Among thofe who were defperately wounded, 
and left upon the field, only thirty-two were found alive. The names of many of thefe 
glorious combatants were regiftered, and flirt remain upon record. 

It is not eafy to 3(certain the number of forces on both fides in this ever-memorable 
engagement. As far as we can judge, by comparing the feveral relations of the French 
and German hiftorians, the army of the Dauphin confifted of at leaft thirty thouiand. 
Charles and his fon Louis, in their Letters to the German princes on this occafion, 
aftert, that three thoufand Swifs fell on the field of battle ; and perhaps that account 
is not much exaggerated. With refpeft to the fiain on the fide of the Dauphin, the 
amount is ftill more uncertain: his lofs, however, mud have been very confiderable, for 
he remained three days upon the field of battle; and, the better to conceal the number 
of the killed, ordered the dead bodies to be fecretly interred in different parts of the 
neighbourhood. He was effectually prevented from profecuting his defigns upon 
Switzerland, and compelled to retire with his Ihattered army into Alface. Louis ium- 
felf, indeed, declared, that fuch another victory would ruin his army ; and generoufly 
confefled, that he derived- from it no other advantage, than to know and efteem the 
valour of the Swifs. Accordingly, this combat may be confidered as forming a rc- 
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markable Eera in the hiftory of the Swirs : for it gave rife to their treaty with Charles 
the Seventh; the firft alliance which they contracted with France. 

The war, however, between the Houfe of Auflxia and Zuric on one fide, and the 
feven cantons on the other, continued until the year 1446, when a peace was con¬ 
cluded by the mediation and decifion of certain arbiters : Zuric renounced its connec¬ 
tion with the Houfe of Auftria; and the Helvetic Confederacy was again folemnly re¬ 
newed and confirmed between the eight cantons. Upon this occalion two very im¬ 
portant articles in the public law of Switzerland were finally fettled : firft, that all de¬ 
putes between any particular cantons fhould be decided by the mediation of the neutral 
cantons; and if either of the two contending parties fhould decline to acquiefce under 
their judgment, the neutral cantons are empowered to have recourfe to arms, in order 
to compel the recti fart to abide by their determination; fecondly, notwithftanding the 
right which either of the cantons might have referved to itfelf, of contracting alliances 
with foreign powers, yet the other confederates are to judge whether fuch alliance is 
contradictory to, or incompatible with, the articles of the general union; and if it 
fhould appear to be fo, it is declared null and void. 

The Swifs (till talk of this famous aftion with the warm eft enthufiafm. Accordingly, 
the inhabitants of Bade form parties every year, to an inn fituated near the hofpital and 
burying ground, in order to commemorate, in a red wine produced from fome vine¬ 
yards planted on the field of battle, the heroic deeds of their brave countrymen, who 
fo glorioufly facrificed their lives. This wine, which they call the “ Blood of the Swifs," 
is highly prized by the Bafileans, though it has little to recommend it in point of flavour; 
neverthelefs, 1 am much miftaken if that line of Horace, 

Non tmjfura cutem nift plena emons. 


was more applicable to the teazing poet he mentions, than it is to thofe jovial patriotic 
parties, at the anniverfary compotations of the “ Blood of the Swifs.*’ 

Near Bafle are the ruins of Augufta Rauricorum , formerly a large town under die 
dominion of the Romans, now a fmall village in the canton of Bafle, clofe to the Rhine. 
Its ancient remains are very inconfiderable, con filling of a few columns of marble, ftill 
Handing, and fome Scattered fragments of pillars, together with a femicircular range of 
walls upon a rifing ground, the greater part of which has fallen, and is almoft over¬ 
grown with under-wood. From the prefent appearance of the ruins I fhould hardly 
have conjectured that they once compofed part of a theatre, capable of containing above 
twelve thoufand fpeCtators. But the celebrated Schaefflin has given, in his Aifatia 
lllitjlrala, a particular defeription of this theatre, and of the temple, to which the marble 
columns formerly belonged. I noticed alfo the remains of fome fmall aqueducts, 
which conveyed water to the town from the diftance of above twelve miles; but none 
of thefe ancient relics are fufficiently remarkable to merit the trouble of a particular 

vifir. . x. 

The peafants, in turning up the ground, frequently find medals of the Roman Em- 
perors, from Auguftus to Conftantine ; and are become, by experience, able to dif- 
tinguifh, with fome degree of precifion, thofe that are rare from the common coins. 
I purchafed of a labourer two medals which he had juft found ; a Trajan and an Al¬ 
binas ; and though the former was by far the mod perfeCt, yet he exa&ed three times 
-as much for the latter, becaufe he had never feen it, he laid, before. 

From Bafle l made an exetirfion to Mulhaufen, a town in alliance with the Swifs 
cantons ; which, though fituated at the diftance of feveral miles from the frontiers of 
Switzerland, and entirely enclofed within the dominions of France, is yet confidered 
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ami refpeded as a part of the Helvetic Confederacy; and entitled to all the privileges 
enjoyed by that body. 

Mulhaufen (lands in Sundgau, a diftrid of Alface, about fifteen miles from Bade • 
in a fertile plain, at the bottom of a ridge of hills, and at ( mail diftance from the Vofgas. 
The walls of the town enclofe a circumference of not more than two miles, and its 
whole territory is comprised within a precind of eight miles. 

This little republic maintained its privileges, which had been granted by the Empe¬ 
rors during the times of feudal tyranny, by con trading an alliance, at different intervals 
with Bade, Strafburgh, and the towns of Alface and Suabia; and afterwards, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, with Bern, Friburgh, and Soleure. At length, in 
1515, it was received into the Helvetic Confederacy ; which league has preferved its 
liberty and independence from the encroachments of the empire, on one hand, and, on 
the other, from the attacks of France. The inhabitants are of the reformed religion. 
The' town contains about eight hundred houfes, and fix thoufand fouls, and there are 
two thoufand fubjeds in the villages within its little territory. Mulhaufen owes its prefent 
flourilhing ftate to its manufactures, which confifl principally of printed linen and 
cottons. 

The government is arifto-democratical. The fupreme power refides in the Great and 
Little Councils, confiding both together of feventy-eight perfons, and drawn from the 
burghers, whofe number amounts to feven hundred, diflributed into fix tribes. 

Mr. Koehlin’s commercial fchool deferves to be mentioned. It is a private inftitu- 
tion for about thirty fcholars, who are intruded in the German, French, and Latin 
languages; in fencing, dancing, and all polite accomplilhments; and more particularly 
in accounts and book-keeping. The expence, including an uniform, amounts to 
£50 per annum. The plan is very judicious, and the whole appeared to be well con- 
duded*. 


LETTER XVIII.— Bijhoprie of Bafle. — Porentru.—Abbey of Belle/ay .— Arlejheim. _ Del* 

mont.—Valley of Munfler. — Pierre Peri ids .— Valley of St. Inner. 

ALTHOUGH great part of the dominions fubjed to the Biihop of Bafle, or, as he 
is called by the Proteftants, the Prince of Porentru, is not comprifed within the limits 
of Switzerland; yet as, til! lately, he was in alliance with the Catholic cantons, and as 
many of his fubjeds, even in thofe diftrids which lie within the German empire, are 
comburghers with Bern, and under the protedion of that republic, his territory is 
ufually included in all the topographical accounts of Switzerland. It merits alfo the 
notice of the traveller for its romantic feenes, of the mineralogifl for the variety of its 
petrifadions and foffils, and of the politician for the peculiarity of its government, and 
the numerous and complicated immunities of the people. 

Having made various excurfions into this country, I (hall lay before you a general 
account of its political ftate, and a particular defeription of thofe parts which I had an 
opportunity of vifiting. 

The bifhopric of Bafle may be clafled under two general divifions: the firft lies to 
the fouth of Pierre Pertuis, and forms a part of Switzerland; the fecond, to the north 
of the fame boundary, includes that diftrid fituated within the German empire. 

* Mulhaufen is no longer an ally of the Helvetic Body. In 1798 it furrendered to the French, after a 
blockade of two years, and was incorporated with the French Republic. 
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The fovereign is chofen by the chapter of eighteen canons, refident at Arlefheim, 
and confirmed by the Pope. He is prince of the German empire, and does homage 
to the Emperor for that part of his territory which lies in the circle of the Upper Rhine. 
He was always confidered as an ally of the Swifs, by his union with the Catholic can¬ 
tons, firfl termed in 1579, and renewed at different intervals, particularly in 1671 and 
1697; and, by being included in the treaty which thofe cantons contracted with France 
in 17*5* But as was not comprifed among the allies of the Swifs, in the league 
between tlie thirteen cantons and Louis the Sixteenth in 1777, he can at prefent fcarcely 
be deemed a member of the Helvetic Confederacy. 

The fil'd particular alliance with France was concluded in 1739, between the Bifiiop 
and Louis the Fifteenth, and was renewed in 1780. By virtue of this treaty the Bifhop has 
troops in the French fervice; and his fubjefts enjoy all the privileges which are granted 
to the natives of the thirteen cantons. 

In cafe of a rupture between France and the empire, he is bound to remain neuter* 
But this neutrality did not in 1675 prevent the French troops from being quartered in 
his dominions, as forming part of the empire; and they were only removed at the in- 
terceffion of the Catholic cantons. If a mifunderftanding fhould arife between France 
and the Emperor, the Bi(hop’s fituation would be extremely embarraffing; as his doub- 
ful connection with the Swifs would fcarcely preferve his territory from being invaded 
by one of thofe two powers. 

The form of government is limited fovereignty: the Bifhop being bound, on alt 
important occafions to confult his chapter; and his prerogative being confined by the 
great immunities enjoyed by his fubjecls in general, and particularly by thofe of the Re¬ 
formed communion. He nominates to all employments, both civil and military, and 
appoints the bailifs or governors; criminal jullice is adminiftered in his name, and he 
has the power of pardoning. In civil proceedings, he receives an appeal from the 
inferior courts; but in his German dominions, when the caufe exceeds the value of a 
ftipulated fum, it may be carried to the chambers of Wetzlar or Vienna. 

The fubjefts of the bifhop are partly Proteffants and partly Catholics. The Pro- 
teflants, of whom a more particular account will be given, inhabit the greater part of 
the valley of Munfter, and the whole diftritt of the fouth of Pierre Pertuis, and are about 
15,000; the Catholics amount to 35,000. 

The French and German languages being both fpoken in the bifhop’s dominions, 
feveral places have two names, that fcarcely referable each other; namely, Munfter 
and Maitier , Dachfield and Tmannes , Delmont and Delfl/erg, Corrandelin and Rennendorf, 
Elay and Seehof. 

Porentru, capital of the bifhop’s dominions, and his principal refidence, is fituated m 
the bailliage of Elfgau, about three miles from the frontiers of France. It is a final! 
but neat town ; and its pofition, in an oval plain, furrounded by well-wooded hills, and 
watered by a Terpentine rivulet, is exceedingly pleafant. The epifcopal palace, which 
has been lately repaired and augmented, ftands on an eminence overlooking the town,, 
and the environs fertile in corn and paflure. One of the towers, built of (lone, and 
faid to be of Roman workmanfhip, {till remains a monument of its antiquity. 

The highways, which lead from all quarters to Porentru, and have been formed at a 
confiderable expence, do honour to the fovereigns of this country. The road to Belle- 
lay and Bienne is a magnificent caufeway; is carried upon hanging terraces j through 
“ twilight groves,” and along continued afeents and declivities. I pafled it by moon¬ 
light; and the reflexion of the rays quivering through the thick foliage was inconceiv¬ 
ably beautiful. 

Bellelay 
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Bellelay, which I vifited in my journey from Bienne to Porentru, is a rich abbey of 
Benedittines, about twenty miles from the capital, in a folitary but not unpfeafant 
fit nation, fur rounded by mountains, and flickered by forefts. This abbey is not merely 
confined to religious purpofes; the late abbot, Nicholas de Luce, having inllituted a 
military academy for the young nobility and gentry. For this purpofe he erected a 
large building near the abbey, and provided fuicable makers and profeflors. When I 
was there, the number of fcholars amounted to forty. They are inftru&ed in various 
branches of polite literature; they wear uniforms; and are trained to military manoeu¬ 
vres and exercifes. The cheapnefs of this fchool, and its diftance from the difiipation 
of large towns, render it of great public utility. The whole expence of each fcholar, 
for his board, lodging, inftru&ion, and various leffons, fcarcely exceeds £20 per ak- 
ijutm. It is curious to find a military academy eltablilhed in the mklft of rocks and fo- 
refls, and within the walls of a convent; and to obferve Benedictine friars, inftead of 
walling their time in monkifh ignorance, rendering themfelves beneficial to fociety. 

The chapter, compofed of eighteen canons, who, upon a vacancy in the fee, poffefs 
the right of electing the bifliop, was fixed at Friburgh in Brifgau from the period of the 
reformation, which drove them from Bafle, to 1677, when Friburgh was occupied by 
the French troops. In the following year the chapter was transferred to Arlefheim, 
where it now refides. The vacant canonries are filled alternately by the pope and 
chapter. 

On the 14th of Auguft 1786, I made, in company with feveral friends, an excur- 
fion to Arlefheim, which is a fmall but pleafant place, alinolt four miles from Bade. 
We had the honour of dining with the Baron de Ligertz, one of the canons. After a 
repaft, no lefs elegant than agreeable, our holt politely accompanied us to a garden 
ftyled The Hermitage, about a quarter of a mile from Arlefheim; which was laid out 
at the joint expence of the Baron and of Madame d’Andlau, the bailiPs lady, with a 
view to employ the poor in a time of great fcarcity, and to provide walks for the inha¬ 
bitants of the town; the grounds are very extenfive and pleafant. The walks are car¬ 
ried along the fides of the rocks, which are richly wooded, and through a delightful 
femicircular plain; bounded by fertile hills, and watered by a fmall lake, the borders 
-of which are peculiarly wild and pidurefque. Several caverns, hollowed and arched 
by the hand of nature, add to the romantic Angularity of the feenery; while many 
tranfparent ftreams, conveyed from a confiderable diftance, fall in fmall cafeades, or 
bubble from the ground like real fprings. A faftidious obferver might perhaps remark 
of this enchanting fpof, that in a few circumftances nature has been too much facrificed 
to art; and that there are fome buildings lefs calculated to pleafe than to furprile. 

An elegant infeription for this charming hermitage was extemporarily compofed by 
profeffor Oberlin of Stralburgh, one of our party. 

HOSPES-AMICE* 

I-IASCE DELICT AS* 

NATURiE-DEBES* 

DEBES-INDUSTRIAv 

BALBINJE-AB-ANDLAV* 

HENRI Cl*A-LIGERTZ. 

I fiiall clofe this letter with an account of my journey from Bafle to Bienne, through 
the valiies of LaufFen, Delmont, M uniter, and St. Imier, a traft of country in the 
bilhopric of Bafle, which is not inferior in beauty to the mofl delightful parts of Swit¬ 
zerland. 
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We quitted Bafle early in the morning, and pafied through a fertile plain watered 
by the Birs, and bounded by two chains of the Jura; one whereof terminates abruptly, 
fupportingon its fummit the cattle of Wertenburgh. As we continued our route, the 
plain gradually narrowed, the mountains approached each other, and we entered the 
rich valley of Lauffen,. enclofed between the rocks, fprinkled with groves of oak and 
beech, and exhibiting many romantic, points of view. Lauffen, which gives name to 
the valley, has its own magiftrates, and inferior courts of jutlice. The natives are 
indullrious: thofe who are not employed in agriculture gain a comfortable livelihood 
from making cloth, fpinning yarn, and knitting worfted ftockings. The inhabitants of 
the valley talk German, and thofe of Sautier, a final 1 neighbouring village, French} 
which language is fpoken through the vallies of Delmont, Munfter, and St. Imier. 

About three leagues from Lauffen we came to a narrow pafs, entered the valley of 
Dehnont, near Sautier; quitted the high road, and gently afcended to Delmont, 
which Hands pleafantly on an acclivity, backed by a ridge of rocks embrowned with 
firs. 

In this fmall town refide the provoft and canons, who compofe the chapter formerly 
eftabldhed at Munfter; which was removed here, in 1630, on the introduction of the 
Reformed religion into the valley of Munfter. At the extremity of the town is the 
epifcopal palace, built, in 1718, by Conrad Baron of Reinach, and bilhop of Bafle: 
it commands a fine view of the adjacent country. The bailif, who holds his court in 
this town, has jurifdiflion over the vallies of Delmont and Munfter. In criminal pro¬ 
ceedings he arrefts and examines, and can inflift fmall penalties for trifling misde¬ 
meanors ; but in all cafes of notoriety, the delinquent is either tried at Porentru, or 
the baiiif’s fentence mutt be confirmed or amended in that fupreme tribunal. Civil 
caufes are firft adjudged in the provincial courts; from whofe decifion an appeal lies to 
the epifcopal tribunal at Porentru, and from thence to the imperial chambers of Wetz- 
lar or Vienna. Delmont contains eight hundred inhabitants, who are all Catholics: 
they have their own magiftrates and inferior tribunals. 

About a mile from Delmont I flopped at Corrandelin, a fmall village in the Catholic 
diftrict of the valley of Munfter, in order to examine an iron foundery belonging to 
the bilhop. The ore is drawn from the valley of Delmont, near the villages of Corou, 
Wick, Recolens, and Sepres; it is taken from the ground in fmall pieces, feldorn 
larger than a pea. The director informed me, that it is ufually found in that ftate, and 
very rarely in maffes. The largeft mafs he ever remembered to have feen was ten feet 
long, two thick, and two broad. He added that the mountains in the neighbourhood 
abound with ore, which would yield confiderable quantities of iron, if fufficient charcoal 
could be procured for the furnaces. As he was but lately appointed director, he could 
not give any accurate intelligence concerning the annual quantity of iron fmeired in 
this foundry; but informed me, in general, that the different ores yielded altogether 
two thirds of pure mineral, the quality whereof was extremely fine, and fcarcely infe¬ 
rior to the beft fort exported from Sweden. 

Corrandelin, together with the villages of Chatillon, Roffemaifon, Vellerat, Cour- 
chappois, Corbaon, Mervellier, and Elay, though connected, in regard to ecclefiafti* ■ 
cal affairs, with the valley of Delmont, form that part of the valley of Munfter, which 
is called the Catholic , or Lower DiftridL It is denominated the Catholic Diftridt, be- 
caufe the inhabitants are exclufively of the Romifh church; and Lower Diftridt, be- 
caufe it is fnuated unter den felfen, or below the ridge of rocks which feparate it from 
the Upper^ or Protcjlont Diftridt. Before I proceed further, it will be neceffary to de- 
feribe the general divifions of this valley, and the civil and religious immunities of the 
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natives, that you may be enabled to comprehend its complicated topography and cu¬ 
rious political date, by which, though fubjedt to the biihop oF Bafle, it is under the 
protection of the canton of Bern. 1 

The valley of Munfter, or Moitier, extends from the valley of Delmont to Pierre 
Pertuis $ and is included in that part of the bifhop’s dominions which lie within the 
•German empire. But, as the inhabitants have, for above three hundred years, been 
under the protection of Bern, the valley is confidcred by many authors as forming part 
of Swiizerland. It is divided into two principal diflridls; the Catholic or Lower Dif- 
trict, which lies at the extremity of the valley of Delmont, and comprizes the eight 
villages above mentioned; the Protejlant or Upper Difirict, which ft retches from the 
chain of rocks near Corrandelin, to Pierre Pertuis, its fouthern boundary; and con¬ 
taining, 1. The Greater Valley, or Valley of Tavannos; and 2. The Leffer Valley, 
which is fubdjvided into Grand-Val, or the Great Valley, and the Little Valley, or the 
Valley of Sornetan. 

The inhabitants of both dill rifts are comburghers with the canton of Bern. The 
firft treaty of comburgherfhip was con traded in 1484, In that year, Bern and the bifhop 
of Bafle refpedfively fupporting two candidates for the provoftfhip of Munfter, the for¬ 
mer took pofleffion of the whole valley, and exafted homage from the inhabitants. 
Thefe difputes being compromifed at the treaty of Corrandelin, Bern reftored the val¬ 
ley to the bifhop on the following conditions: that the inhabitants fhould be maintained 
in all their privileges; continue as comburghers with Bern, under the protection of 
that republic; remain neuter in cafe of a war between Bern and the biihop and fol¬ 
low the ftandard of Bern, when engaged in hoftilities againft any other power. This 
treaty of comburgherlhip, renewed at different intervals, has excited frequent difputes 
between Bern and the bifhop, and particularly in 1705 and 1711 occafioned an open 
rupture. Thefe difputes were finally adjufled at the pacification of Arau; when the 
bifhop ratified the treaty of comburgherfhip, confirmed all the rights and immunities 
of the inhabitants, and confented to the mediation and interference of Bern. 

The affairs of religion excited for fome time no lefs conteft between the bifliop and 
Bern, than the treaty of comburgherfhip. The reformation being adopted, in 1531, 
by a confiderable number of the inhabitants in the valley of Munfler, civil commotions 
enfued ; Bern interfered in behalf of the Proteftants, and the bifliop protected the an¬ 
cient church eftablifhment. It was at length amicably fettled between both parties j that 
the majority of each parifh fhould freely decide, whether the inhabitants fhould profefs 
the Roman Catholic or the Reformed religion; and that the chapter of Munfter fhould 
continue to receive the tythes, on condition of difeharging the falaries of the Proteftant 
minifters. In confequence of this rational compromife, the eight villages, which now 
form the Lower Diclrict, voted for the maintainance of the Catholic religion j and the 
parifhes of the upper diftriCt for the Reformed church. Accordingly the two perfua- 
fions wefe refpeCtively eftabtiflied in thefe two diftricls; the chapter retained its eftates 
and tythes, and quitting Munfter, where the new do&rines were admitted, retired firfl 
to Soleure and afterwards fettled at Delmont: but, as feveral Proteftants and Catholics 
continued promifeuoufly to inhabit the' two diftridts, difturbances were occafionally re¬ 
newed. No> were the religious differences entirely compofed till the peace of Arau; 
which enjoined, that all the members of the two perfuafions fhould be finally feparated; 
that aft the inhabitants of the Upper Diftridt, who then profefled or fhould hereafter 
profefs the Catholic religion, fhould retire to Elay ; and that, in the fame manner, the 
Proteftants in the Lower diftridt fhould remove to the Upper diftridt. Since this period, 
the moft perfedt harmony has fubfifted between them. 
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By virtue of the alliance with Bern, that republic annually deputes one of its magis¬ 
trates and an ecclefiaftic to this valley. The magiftrate enquires if the civil and reli¬ 
gious immunities have been preferved inviolate; the ecclefiaftic who is called itifpecfor 
of the churches in the valley of Munfter, examines into the hate of church difcipline, 
and diftributes among the inhabitants of the Upper diftrict catechilms and pfalters. Bern 
alfo approves the nomination of the minifters to the vacant benefices, lome of whom 
are appointed and paid by the bifliop, others by the chapters of Delmont and Bellelay j 
as the bilhop or chapters poffel's the tythes in the refpective panflies. 

Soon after quitting Corrandelin, I entered the Proteftant diftrict, through a pafs be¬ 
tween two rocks, which nearly approach each other, and juft leave an opening fufficient 
for the river Birs and the road, and continued along a narrow glen, about four miles in 
length. The road winds above the impetuous Birs, and at the bottom of rocks of 
white limeftone, of inacceffible height, and though in moll places abfolutely perpendi¬ 
cular, yet agreeably feathered with trees, particularly towards their lummits, which 
over-hang, and fcarcefy admit the light of the fun. In the inidft of this glen is La 
Roche, the firft Proteftant village in the valley of Munfter; the houfes Hand on both 
fides of the Birs, where the rocks recede a little, and prefent a gentle Hope. 

On ifluing from this glen, we entered a fertile plain encircled by hills, in the mid ft 
of which is fituated the village of Munfter or Moitier i it takes that appellation from 
the chapter of canons, who, upon the reformation, quitted this place of their refi- 
dence, and fettled at Delmont. 

About half a mite from Munfter we came into another glen, near three miles in 
length: it is called Chaluet , of a fimilar nature with that which we traverfed between 
Corrandelin and the plain of Munfter, but ftill wilder and more craggy, deeper, and 
more obfeure. It is alfo divided by the Birs, which rallies through it with great impe- 
tuofity; and is fo narrow, that the road occupies the whole fpace between the torrent 
and the mountain, and the wheels of our carriage frequently on one fide brulhed the 
rock, and on the other ran clofe to the precipice which overhangs the river. This 
caufeway, over broken crags and fteep precipices, does honour to the prince who car¬ 
ried it into execution. An infeription, whichT obferved near a bridge in the midft of 
this obfeure glen, may perhaps feem exaggerated to a perfon unacquainted with the 
natural impediments of the country; but to me on the fpot appeared ftriclly confonant 
to truth: 

Jofephus Gullelmus 
Ex Rinchnis de Baldenjlein 
Bajilienjium Epifeopus Princeps 
Viam Veteribus Inclufam 
Rttpibus et Clauftris Moutturn Ruptis 
Birfd Pontibus Strata 
Opere Romanis Digno 
Aperuit.. 

Anno. D. M.DCC.LII. 

Although in various parts of Switzerland I had frequently obferved the juftnefs of 
the remark, that in all deep vallies which interfefl: the mountains, the falient angles bn 
one fide alternately correfpond with the cavities on the other; and that parallel ftrata 
of rock anfwer to each other, in all directions and at all heights; yet I never faw this 
fa£l more ftrongly exemplified than in the two ridges of lime-ftone bordering this glen. 
vol. v. 4 x They 
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They dre of a fiupendous height; and the firata horizontal* inclined, or alrnoft per¬ 
pendicular on one fide, are exactly fimilar and of the fame thicknefs on the other: a 
circumftance which, joined to the conrefponding fituationof the angles, feerns to prove, 
that they were formerly united, and either rent afunder by a hidden convulfion, or fe- 
parated by the gradual attrition of the waters. 

At the extremity of the Chaluet we entered another plain, well cultivated, and agree¬ 
ably fpottod with villages; and arrived towards the clofe of the evening at Mollerayv 
where we pafled the night. The people appear happy and contented, and are ex¬ 
tremely induftrious. The greater part are employed in agriculture; a few, encouraged 
by their neighbours of Lode and Cbaux de Fond have lately introduced feveral trades 
into thefe mountains; and Belleval, a fmaU neighbouring village, already contains five 
watchmakers. 

From Molleray we continued along a fertile plain by the fide of the Birs; through 
feveral pleafant and welt looking villages, of which Tavannes, in German Dachfeld^ is 
the largefh In about two miles we arrived at the extremity of the plain, which is 
clofed by a rock, through which opens the celebrated pafs called Pierre Pertuis* At 
the bottom of this rock, the Birs burfts from the ground in feveral copious fprings, and 
turns two mills within a tew paces of its principal fource* 

PletTB Pertuis is a large arched aperture through a folid rock, about thirty feet long, 
forty-live broad, and thirty high in the lowe-fl part, which fame aver to have been 
formed by nauture, others by art, A Roman infeription over the arch, extremely de¬ 
faced, has given fufficient employment to the ingenuity of antiquaries* Having feen 
feveral fac-fmules, greatly differing from each othqr, I copied it as cxaftly as the height 
would permit* 

mmrni avgSv 

m 

CTA PER i 
O l VM PATER. 

, IVI COL* HELV. 

Of this infeription many folutions have been attempted ; but the mart probable are 
the two following : 

Numlni Augiifiorum via fatta per Tit urn dunnhtm Pater man n virum Colon He l vet ,— 
Others read, per monte m diirvum Pat emus* 

Both thefe .folutions imply, that a road was formed through the mountains by Pater- 
mis, a duumvir, during the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and Venus. From the latter 
explanation, per moniem durvum , fame antiquarians have endeavoured to prove, that 
he cut through the rock; and confequently, that the .arch is the work of art, not of 
nature: while others maintain, that it by no means follows, even from this reading, 
that the rock was pierced by order of Faternus: but merely that the road was carried 
through the rock *. On examining the infeription with attention, the words which 
antiquarians have fupplied, t6 fupport their particular fy Hems, are extremely doubtful; 
and to me, who obferved the arch without partiality to any hypo thefts, it appeared to 
have been originally a great cavern,, either totally formed by nature, or, if aflifted 

* The reader, who wiffiea to examine this Ftjhje£! with attention* k referred to Schasffliifs AtJ&fia Itlufi 
tfaUh and to a diffc nation on the fnbjcdl publithed by Buxtorf. 
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by art, that only a fmall part of its fouthem extremity was opened by the labour of 
man. 

The fouthem extremity of Pkrre PcrUiis leads into the valley of St. Tinier, fome- 
times called Enguel, which comprifes the bifliop* s dominions lying in Switzerland, 
The inhabitants are Proieftants, and governed by a bailif appointed by the bifliop. He 
refides at Courtelan ; but his authority is exceedingly limited by the various privileges, 
both civil and religious, pofFefled by the natives. Their religious immunities, con¬ 
firmed by the bifliop, are guaranteed by the four reformed cantons. The whole diftrid 
lies within the Jura mountains, and is fertile in pafture; the inhabitants are induflrious. 

On arriving at the extremity of mount Jura, a fudden profped burfl upon our view, 
commanding the undulating country fertilized by the Aar, backed by that niajeftic chain 
of Alps which extends beyond the frontiers of Savoy. Defcending gently into the 
plain with this glorious profped before us, and which was heightened by the luminous 
fpl&hdour of the mid-day fun, weerofled the Sure, and finilhed our delightful expedi¬ 
tion at Bienne, ‘ ’ 

From Pierre Pertuis to Bienne, a fwperb caufevvay is carried along a continual defeent 
for fix miles; it winds through thick forefts, and overhangs the deep abyfs, in which 
the Sure, a turbid and impetuous torrent, precipitates its courfe, always roaring, and 
frequently unfeen, in its rocky channel *. 

LETTER 

* The whole hiltiopnc of Hatlc ;s now annexed to France. In 1-792 their troops overran the country of 
Pore mm, or the German part, under the pretence of delivering the natives from flav.-ry, and took poffef- 
fmn of the famous pafs of Pierre Pertuis. This diftridt was ceded to France by the treaty cf Catnpo For* 
tnio, anti is formed into the department of Mont Terrible, 

In December 1798 the Helvetic part of the territory was entered by the French general St, Cyr; he 
took poneflioo of it in the name of the republic, declaring that France fucceeded to the property, domi¬ 
nions, rights, and prerogatives of the brfhop* 

This ditlrlft was alfo annexed to the department of Mont Terrible j and the proclamation of Mengaud 
to the unoffending natives, which fiibjeCTEd their country to the doinimonrof France, h a combination of 
arrogance, mfult, and mockery* 

,£ Peace and fafety to ail his friends! Mengaud, CommifTary of the Executive Dire&ory, to the in¬ 
habitant? of all the countries not yet occupied by the French republic, dependencies upon the old bilkcm- 
ric of Bafle, on the left bank of the Rhine, 

** Citizens ! / 

” The Tc-miioti of part of the old principality of Pdrentniy, equally decided the incorporation of 
your country with the French republic* 

“ This proceeding ol F ranee is that of a free people, fnbftimred to the rights of a government again ft 
Nature, which overwhelms you* And becaufe the exercife of thofe rights, become our?, did not fooner 
take place, by purging them of all that is incompatible with, the dignity of man, it does not Follow, that 
we have forgotten-ifet you re ft ill in chains. We come to break them* 

** Happier than your Fathers, whofe blood flowed in the wars which founded the different fptcies of go¬ 
vernment in Switzerland, and which have only bequeathed you a burthenfome and degrading exigence, you 
are at length going to enjoy the bleJTings of Providence, who only created men to make them members of 
one and the fame family. 

“ You knew nothing but tithes, corses, kc *♦ you had only priefts, nobles, and privileged per fens; 
your commerce, your mduflry, your arts, in ftiort your very fubhittnee, all bore the fiainp of the facer- 
dotal defpotifm fo dcxterouily combined with a no Uf? odious tyranny. Now you fire men; liberty and 
equality will no longer permit among you any other diftinfiiron than that of merit, talents, and virtue* 
Calj&Ull indifcriminatcly to the helm of the feciety, in the fupport and fafety of which you are all equally 
intcreded, your fubfi fence will in future he fecure, the granaries of the French republic being the ijeu- 
perty of all it? children. Your trade, encouraged within, profe£kd without, will no longer be Heckled* 
Induftrj, the arts, agriculture, will receive encouragements to be expetfed only from a nation victorious," 
free, powerful, and generous, enlightened on the nature of rights, and on the manner of rcecrcifing them! 

Learn to appreciate thefe advantages, and merit them by turning a deaf ear to the imerefted and 
treacherous in Lmuationa of the evil-minded, and fools, who endeavour to depreciate them, and to milk ad you, 

d * * « We 
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LETTER XIX .-—The town of Bienne* 

THE (mail territory of Bienne, containing feartely fix thoufand inhabitants, lies be¬ 
tween the lake and a chain of the Jura mountains; rt is furroiinded by the cantons of 
Bern and Soleure, the Bifhopric of Bafle, and the principality of Neuchateh The 
town is fit oated at the foot of the Jura, and at a little diftance from the lake ; which 
is here about nine miles in length, and four in breadth : the borders are pleafing and 
pifturefque; and the town of Nidau forms a very beautiful object upon its eaftern 
fide. 

The Bifliop of Bafle is the fovereign of this little flate: his power, formerly confi- 
derable, is at prefent exceedingly limited- Indeed the conftitution of Bienne is of fa 
very peculiar a nature, that I know not well by what name it can be diftinguiffied: it 
cannot properly be called either a limited monarchy, or an independent republic; but 
feems rather to be a mixed government, partaking fomewhat of both. 

The Bifhop of Bade receives, upon his promotion to the fee, the homage of the ci¬ 
tizens arid militia of this town, with all the apparent ceremonials of the molt abfolute 
fubmiffion; but at the fame time he confirms, in the ftrongeft manner, all their privi¬ 
leges and franchifes. He is reprefen ted by a mayor of his own appointing, whofe 
power and office confift in convoking, and prefiding in, the Little Council, as the 
chief court of juftice; ill collecting the fuffrages, and declaring the fentence; but 
without giving any vote himfelf. And, although juftice is carried on, and executed, 
iri the name of the bifhop, yet neither that prince nor the mayor has the prerogative 
of pardoning criminals, or of mitigating the fentence. All caufes, civil as well as 
criminal, are brought before this council in the firft inftance ; and, in more important 
proceedings, an appeal lies to the Sovereign Council: in both cafes, each party choofes 
a member of the council to aft as his advocate; which office he is obliged to difeharge 
without fee or recompence. 

The fovereign*s revenue amounts only to about /300 a-year; but mean as his civil 
lift is, it isftill more confiderable than his power; for he does not poffefs the leaft 
fhare of the adminiftration. The legiflative authority refides in the Great and Little 
Councils combined : the former confifts of forty members, and the latter, in which the 
executive power is veiled, is ccmpofed of twenty-four; the members of each muft be 
married men. Both thele councils cleft their respective members; fo far the conftitu- 
tion is entirely ariftocradcat- The burgomafter or chief of the regency, is chofen by 
the two councils, and prefides at their meetings; he continues in office during life ; but 
he, as well as the feveral magiftrates, muft be confirmed annually by the two councils. 
The Maries annexed to thefe ports are exceedingly moderate, and indeed the general 
expences of government are fo very final!, that, in proportion to them, its revenues 
may well be confidered as abundantly ample. 

It appears, therefore, that this Proteftant republic, notwithftanding the fovereignty of 
its Catholic bifliop, enjoys in the fulleft extent the power of impofing taxes, eootraft- 


tt We come among you as friends. We are your brothers. X)o not be afraid of any ill treatment. 
Perfom- and property /hall be protected, as much as the enemies of liberty /hall be oppreffed. The moft 
esaft and thrift difeipline ihall be obfeived by the warriors, who never had, nor ever will have, any other 
tnemiee than thofe of liberty. Such are the orders of the Executive Dirtdiory. 

** Mogaob, Commiflignei of the Executive Directory 

ing^ 
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in£ alliances, declaring war and peace; and, in fhort, of exercifing every other a£t of 
absolute and independent legiflation. This Angular conllitution is guaranteed by Bern, 
Friburgb, and Soleure, with whom the town is clofely allied; in confequence of which, 
it becomes a member of" the Helvetic Confederacy. This alliance between thofe cantons 
and the town of Bienne, is of a fuperior nature to that of the fame cantons with the 
Bitliop of Bafle: for the town enjoys the right of fending deputies to every gene¬ 
ral diet, ordinary and extraordinary; whereas the bifhop does not poffefs the fame 
privilege. 

The language.of the country is a provincial German; but, as the territory borders 
upon the principality of Neucbatel, the inhabitants fpeak alfo a corrupted French. 
They are a very active and induftrious people; feveral manufactures are eftablifhed in 
the town, which, conftdering its fize, carries on a tolerable trade. 

I have often had occafion to obferve, that the middling clafs of people in Switzer¬ 
land are far more intelligent than thofe of the fame rank in any other country. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I invited lad night my landlord of the Crown inn to fup with me; and 
found him by no means difpofed to be a filent guell. He gave me a long account of 
the late ceremony, when the citizens did homage to their new bifbop. I was pleafed to 
hear him expatiate, with all the enthufiafm of national pride, upon the beauty and 
grandeur of the fcene; the magnificence of the proceflion; the number of fpe&ators, 
as well ftrangers as natives, who were affembled; together with the entertainments and 
balls that were given upon that occafion. By the lofty terms in which he fpoke of this 
proceflion, you would have imagined, at lead, that he had been defcribing the coro¬ 
nation of the Emperor of Germany, or the King of France; and, in truth, to an in¬ 
habitant of Bienne, whofe government is adminittered without the lead degree of ex¬ 
ternal pomp, and where luxury has as yet made but little progrefs, the ceremony mud 
have appeared a very driking fpedlacle. My hod’s narrative recalled to my remem¬ 
brance the accounts of thofe ancient feudal fovereignties; when the great vaffals of the 
crown did homage to their liege lord; and, while in terms they promifed him unlimited 
obedience, maintained in faff, every effential of independence. 

I have been amufing myfelf in fome pleafant walks, that lie by the fide of the lake, 
which is here prettily fkirted with country houfes. In my way I paffed over a plain 
between the town and the lake, which the Sovereign Council, by a kind of agrarian 
law that does honour to the legiflature, lately allotted, in didincf portions, to each 
burgher, for his own particular ufe; and it is entirely kid out in little kitchen-gardens. 
The general government, indeed, of this miniature date, is well adminidered. It has 
lately adopted the liberal policy of conferring the burgherfhip at an eafy rate: a wife 
regulation, which cannot fail of increafing the population of the town, and extending 
its commerce. 

I know your fentiments much too well, my dear fir, to apologize for calling your 
attention in the prefent in dance, as in fome others, to thefe diminutive commonwealths. 
The various modifications of government, into which civil fociety is divided, is a 
{peculation that will always afford matter both of entertainment and reflexion, to a 
philofophic mind ; and I am perfuaded, that you confide;- the meanefl foot of this globe 
confecrated by liberty, to be an objeift worthy, not only of your curiofity, but your 
veneration I am, &c. 

LETTER 


* Bienne, which forms an important pafa into the Swifs territories, was occupied by the French oil the 
8th of February 1798, and annexed to France as fubjeft to the Bifhop of Bafle, whofe rights they afliimcd 
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LETTER XX .—’The town and Canton of Soleure.—Detail of the Governmenl* * —Ant km 
and New Burghers.—Affembly of the Rofengariau 

THE direct road from Bafle to Soleure lies through the midft of the Jura mountains* 
along the romantic vale of Balflal, which is remarkable for its fertility. The road 
from Bienne to So leu re tniverfes a well-cultivated valley, watered by the Aar, at (tie 
foot of a piked ridge, which forms a branch of mount Jura; its fides, from the bot¬ 
tom to the fit mm it, are fo embrowned with overhanging forefls of pine and fir, as to 
exhibit only occafional intervals of naked rock, beds of torrents, and a few folitary 
fpecks of paftnre, and are fo wild and fteep as, within the extent of five leagues, 
fcarcely to difplay the appearance of a fingle houfe, or a trace of the flighted foot-way* 
Near Soleure this chain of the Jura, called Weijfenjlein^ abruptly dimmulies in h eighth* 
becomes gradually Hoping, and is chequered to the fummit with fields of com and 
paflure. 


in conference of having feized lost territories- It is difficult to decide whether the French accounts of 
the tcizure of this little republic, are more builcfque or mfuhnig: 

IS 20 Pluviofe *—The day before yetlerday, at half pall Four in the afternoon, the French republicans 
under the command of General Nouviornan ived at the gates of Bienne, and were met by the two councils, 
who poured forrh their vows for the re-union to the great nation- After a fhort interview, the Kspubli*- 
cans entered the town* drums beating and colours flying; and on their arrival at the lowii-houfe. the ge¬ 
neral read the proclamation, in the name of the French republic, which produced a furpvifiug e(fe£V. 
Thofe who were feduced by the oligarchy of Bern were ilruck mmnmlef* with alkuiifoment ; hut, on re¬ 
covering their fenfes, they could not help declaring that Wifdom herfdf had dictated Hie proclamation. 
During a fpnee of four hundred Years no troops had been feen in the town of Bienne ; the impreffiou, there¬ 
fore, was deeply felt, How glorious is the triumph of virtue and friendfhip l ; 

The brave General Nouvion has already gained all hearts. HU mildnefs, wifdom. and republican 
virtue, will make a deeper rmprcf]iori on the Helvetic people than the terrible and always vi&onous bayonet, 
I rejoice to 4 iear him exclaim, *' Without morals, without virtue, there is no true happmefs I” for, as 
Racine obferves, 

La *loir£ des michanU cn un mowsnt s'rietnL 7 * 

“ Citizen BrefFon conflituted mayor of Bienne by the French government, has acquired by htsmildnefs 
and civifm the general-confidence and love of the inhabitants. He has fevcral rimes appeared in the coun¬ 
cil, decorated with the national fcarf To bun we owe the happy clifpofinon of lhe people. To-morrow 
We (hall folemly plant the tree of liberty. Long live the Republic F J 

The account of this ceremony is thus detailed in another letter: 

Announce to the French republic the foletnti ceremony of planting the tree of liberty, which took 
place at eleven in the morning. 

* c Tfie republican phalanxes, led by General Nouvion, alTembled in the fquare before the town honfe, 
and were met by the f rench mayor and the magistracy. Inflantly the tri-colour flag waved on the town- 
houfe* and warlike muhe {truck up. Several energetic harangues, by the general, the mayor, and many 
citizens both of Bienne and France* made the deepefi impicffion. Every fentence breathed the pure ft ci¬ 
vil in and th^mildefl philanthropy* Patriotic fbngs were then lung, a grand dinner was given by the gene¬ 
ral, and toalb drank to the immortality of the great nation, and to the wifhed-for union of the republic of 
Bienne to the flcft republic of the world. The fVftival was terminated by a ball, which continued the whole 
night, and every thing was com] udkd with the greatdl decorum, and the mod: pleating Fraternity prevailed. 
The general was prefetit for a fhort time, and his heart was penetrated with the view of this delightful pic¬ 
ture ; all leelmg fouls experienced the mod exquifite fertfations, The joy of the people was announced by 
a brilliant illumination, allegorical devices and patriotic fougr*. Beautiful young women appeared at the 
ball decorated with tn-colour ribbands audfaihes. What a noble triumph for the French republic is that 
made by friendfhip and fwcet fraternity P r MpniUur, r 3//; Venthje (8//j March )* 
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Soleure is pleafantly fituated upon the Aar, which here expands Its banks and opens 
into a fine and broad river, I will not exert the privilege of a traveller, and tell yon, 
what feme extravagant antiquaries do not fcruple to affert, that it was built by the pa¬ 
triarch Abraham ; but you will have no difficulty, perhaps, in believing what others 
maintain, that it was one of the twelve towns- which wore deflroyed upon the emigra¬ 
tion of the original inhabitants into Gaul, It appears probable, from a great number 
of inferiptions, medals, and other antiquities, which have been found in the neighbour¬ 
hood, that it was re-peopled by a Roman colony ; and it certainly was a Roman ftation, 
as its antient appellation, Cajirum Salodurenfe , implies. During that period of barba* 
rifrn which fucceeded the downfa] of the Roman Empire, it was lacked and deflroyed 
by thofe northern nations who over-ran the greatelbpart of Europe, Frdm the time 
of its re-eftabliffiment, until its admiffion into the Helvetic Confederacy in 1481, its 
flate was fimiliar to that of many other imperial towns, which acquired a gradual ac* 
cefiion of territory, and, after various ftruggles, finally fecured independence* 

Soleure is a [mall but extremely neat town, furrounded by regular ftone fortifications* 
crefted in the beginning of the prefent century; the walls enclofe fcarcely more than 
fifty fquare acres, and, including the fuburbs, contain about four thoufand fouls. 
Among the mofl remarkable objects of curiofity in the town is the new church, which 
was begun in 1762, and fmilhed in 1772; it is a noble edifice, of whitifh-grey (tone, 
drawn from the neighbouring quarries, which is a fpeciesof rude marble, and receives 
a goodpolifli. The lower part of the building is of the Corinthian, the upper of the 
Compofite order; the facade, which confifis of a portico, furmounted by an elegant 
tower, prefent s itfelf finely at the extremity of the principal ftreet, Pizoni was the 
architect, and the expence amounted to at lead: £80,000; a confiderable fum for fa 
final 1 a republic, whole revenues fcarcely furpafs £ 12,occ per annum. The interior is 
Ample yet elegant, and decorated with a few modern paintings of inconfiderable merit, 
of which the molt efleemed is the Laft Supper, by Corvi, a Roman artift. A picture 
by Rubens and his fcholars, in the church of the Cordeliers, and one by La Sueur, in 
that of the Capuchins, deferve perhaps to he noticed by the traveller who is fond of 
the fine arts. The town-houfe is not in itfelf worthy of obfervation, but is mentioned 
only as being the place of meeting for the Great Council and Senate. 

The public prifon newly conftrufted, is a folid edifice of ftone, and well adapted to 
the purpofe of the building ; the prifoners being confined in feparare cells. Although the 
penal laws are fevere in theory, yet the judicial fentcnces in criminal affairs are fo remark¬ 
ably mild, that a prifoner, on his acquital, wrote the following infeription on the wall of 
his cell : “ He who is inclined to rob, and efcape hanging, let him rob in the canton 
of Soleure.” 

'I he public library deferves to be mentioned, not for the number or rarity of the vo* 
Jumes, but for the literary zeal of the Abbe Herman, canon of the cathedral, to whom it 
owes its origin. On my firft vifit to this town, in 1776, there was no public collection 
of books j but a few years ago, that ingenious ecclefiaftie amafled about four hundred 
volumes, obtained from government an apartment in the town-houfe, where he depo- 
fited them, and requefted to be appointed librarian without a falary. Ilis petition being 
granted, he continued to augment his little collection; and from this fmall beginning 
has increafed it already to eleven thoufand books, among which are above a hundred- 
and-fifty printed in the fifteenth century. At the two extremities of the room are in¬ 
scribed the names of the benefaCtors to this library j but there is no fund yet eftablifhed 
for its fupport or augmentation. 

The Abbe has alto begun to form a cabinet of medals; which, though at prefent 
extremely fmall, will increafe like the library. He pointed out to me a very rare medal* 

difeovered 
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difcovered in digging the foundation for the new cathedral • it is in bronze, of the 
middle fize ; on one fide is the head of Septimius Severus, with the infcription, L. 
Septimius Severus Pius Aug. P’ M - Tr P' xviii’ Cof- Hi. P‘ P * On the reverfe, a 
figure fitting, before it a prow of a fhip, and a genius or little boy. Great merit is due 
to the Abbe for laying the foundation of this library, in a town where literature is 
not much encouraged; and his difintereffedneis is worthy of notice, as his income does 
not exceed £ 160 per annum. This learned ecclefiaffic is now employed in writing an 
account of Soleure at the period of the Reformation, and is collecting ample materials 
lor a complete hiflory of the canton. 

With refpeCt to natural hiflory, the only cabinet in the town is that formed by Se¬ 
nator Wallier: it is a finall collection, but well chofen, and particularly intereffing to 
'the naturaliff who travels into thefe parts, becaufe the ingenious collector has chiefly 
confined himfelf to the minerals and petrifaftions of the canton. 

The circumjacent country is exceedingly pleafing and diverfified, and exhibits feveral 
points of view which are as agreable as wild, and as beautiful as romantic. Among 
thefe we were particularly ffruck with the fituation of the hermitage called des Croix, 
about half a mile from the town, near the Atone quarry: it Hands in a recefs between 
two ridges of perpendicular rocks, watered by a lively flream; one extremity is clofed 
by a fmail wood, and the other opens into fertile grounds backed by the dark Jura. 
Among the villas, in the environs, remarkable for their pofition, may be mentioned 
Ricaberg, built by M. de Vigur; it Hands at the bottom of a gentle hill, declining to¬ 
wards the winding Aar, and commands a view of Soleure, half hid by the intervening 
trees, and Bleikenberg, belonging to Major de Roll, fituated amid waving grounds 
divided into enclorures, fimilar to the fertile counties of England, the Jura rifing like 
the highlands of Scotland, and at a diHance the fublime Alps, which charaCterife this 
romantic country. 

The canton of Soleure, which holds the eleventh rank in the Helvetic Confederacy, 
ftretches partly through the plain, and partly along the chains of the Jura, and contains 
about fifty thoufand fouls, including the inhabitants of the capital. The foil for the 
moH part, is fertile in corn, and thofe diff riels which lie within the Jura, abound in 
excellent paHures. The trade both of the town and canton, is of little value, although 
the fituation iscommodious for anextenfive commerce. It is divided into eleven dillrifls 
or bailliages, called Interior and Exterior; the former are governed by bailifs, who are 
fenators, and remain in the towns; the latter, by bailifs, drawn from the members of 
the Great Council, who refidfe in their bailliages. 

The following is a lifi of the bailliages, with their average annual value j the four 
firH are interior, the remainder exterior. 


Buckegberg 

£i 66 

Beckburgh 

£ 75 ° 

Kriegffetten 

• 146 

Goefgen 

- 500 

Laeberen, or 


Olten 

333 

Grenche 

- 83 

Dorneck 

- 834 

Flamenthal 

- 62 

Tierffein - - 

- 417 

Falkenffein - 

- 54*5 

Gilgenberg - 

- 375 


The inhabitants of the canton are Catholics, excepting thofe in thebailliage of Buck- 
egberg, who profefs the reformed religion. In fpiritual affairs the Catholics depend on 
three bifliops: the greater part of the capital, the bailliages of Laeberen and Fla- 
menthal, are in the diocefe of the Bilhop of Laufanne, refident at Friburgh $ the re¬ 
mainder of the capital, the bailliage of Kriegffetten, and the villages in the bailliage of 
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Often, in that of the Bifhop of Conffance; while the other bailliages, and the town of 
Often, depend on the Bifhop of Bafle. But neither of thefe bilhops can ifloe any or¬ 
dinance, or even vifit their diocefes, without the approbation of the Senate. There 
are two chapters in this canton ; one at Soleure, founded in 930 by Queen Bertha, 
widow of Rhodolph IL King of Burgundy, compofed of a provoft, whole falarv amounts 
to 360/* per annum, and of eleven canons, each of whom enjoys a revenue of 160/* 
The provoft is chofen by the Senate, and the canons arc appointed alternately by the 
Pope and Senate. The other chapter, of Schcenenwerth, founded by the antient 
counts of Falkenftein, confifts of a provoft and five canons, nominated by the Senate ; 
the annual fat ary of the provoft is 125/., and of each canon 100/. There are alfo an 
abbey of Benediftines, four convents, and three nunneries ; the revenues of which 
amount to 3,250/. 

The principal charitable inftimtions are, an hofpital at Soleure, and another at Often, 
for the reception of burghers, fobjects, and foreigners; the foundation of Thurigan, 
for old perfons of both iexes, belonging to the burg her Hup ; a foundling hofpital for 
orphans, and for children of poor burghers; and the hofpital of St. Catharine, for 
the infane and incurables. 

The only perfons in the canton of Soleure, who profefs the reformed religion, are 
thofe who inhabit the bailliage of Buckegberg* In ecclefiaftical affairs, the inhabitants 
though fubjeft to Soleure, are under the protection of Bern. Formerly this complica¬ 
tion of political and religious interefts created frequent mifunderftandings between the 
two cantons, but matters were amicably and finally adjufted, on the 18th of Novem¬ 
ber 1681, at the treaty of Winingen. The inhabitants take the oath of fidelity, every 
third year, to the government of Soleure; but if aggrieved in their religious eftablifh* 
ment, can have reccurfe to Bern. The Senate of Bern nominates to the vacant bene¬ 
fices, but the priefts are under thencceffity of obtaining the confirmation of the chap¬ 
ter of Soleure. A deputy from Bern prefents the new minifter to his parifhioners; 
but the bailif is obliged to be prefent at this ceremony, as deputy from the republic of 
Soleure. Bern enjoys alfo fupreme jurifdiftion in criminal affairs. If a criminal is ar¬ 
retted for any capital offence, he is tried by the bailif of Buckegberg, and the jury of 
the bailliage; and if condemned to death, he is delivered for execution to Bern, pro¬ 
vided that republic defrays the expence of the trial* Soleure enjoys all the other rights 
of foverergnty; fuch as the power of levying taxes, appeals in the hft refort; and 
even decides all matrimonial and ecclefiaftical concerns, with this provifo, that the de- 
cifion fhall be regulated according to the articles of the treaty of Winingen. ’Among 
the natives in the canton, feveral inhabiting the bailliages of Thierflem and Giidenberg 
were ferfs; but, in 1785, their fervitude, fo contrary to the principles of that equal 
liberty which pervades this country, was, to the honour of the prefent government, 
abol idled. 

The canton furnilhes France with two companies for the Swifs guards, and feveral 
companies in the different marching regiments, according to the capitulation concluded 
between the King of France and the Catholic cantons, in 1764, for the term of twen¬ 
ty-five years. It has alfo a regiment in the Spanifh fervice; of which the colonel and 
companies of fufileers can only be taken from the antient burghers. ‘ 

With refpeft to the militia, all the males from the age of fifteen to fixty, are formed 
into fix regiments, confiding of about 8000 men, exclufive of 240 dragoons, and the 
corps of artillery, amounting to 6oo. The colonel of each regiment is always a'fenator, 
and the major a member of the Great Council, who is ufually an officer retired from 
foreign fervice; the captains are either members of the Great Council, or antient 
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burghers ; the fir (l lieutenants are generally ant tent burghers, while the rank of fecond 
lieutenants and enfigns is ufualty filled by the principal peafants. 

The militia are aftemhled and reviewed in May ami September, and in the fpring and 
autumn exercifed in the refpefiive villages by the under-lieutenants and enfigns. Ac¬ 
cording to a plan of defence, regulated iu 1668, between the members of the Helvetic 
Confederacy, the canton of Soloure is bound to firrnife 600 for itsfirft contingent j for 
this fupply, 100 men, together with officers, are annually /defied from each of the fix 
regiments, who are to hold themfelves in readinefs to march at a moment’s warning. 
In cafe of neoeffity, this contingent may be doubled or tripled in the fame manner. The 
burgBers are incorporated in the company of fulileers* and exercife themfelves on Sun¬ 
days and faints > days, after divine fervicc, by {hooting at marks: government furnilhes 
powder and ball, and diftributes prices to the belt markfmen. 'I he remaining inha¬ 
bitants of the capital and environs, who are not burghers, form a feparate body, com¬ 
manded by the captain of the town \ they are alfo occafionally exercifed, and mount 
guard on the day of St. John the Bapti/t, when the Ro/engarten y or the general meeting 
of the burghers, is aflfembled. 

The fovereign power refides in the Great Council, which confifts of a hundred and 
two members, chofen by the Senate, in equal proportions, from the eleven tribes or 
companies, into which the mitieiif burghers are difiributed ; and in all inftances, the new 
member is taken from the company to which the laft member belonged. 

The prerogatives of the Great Council are, to enafi and abrogate law's ; to explaiijt 
obfeure parts of the conllitution, and make alterations in the form of governmentto 
levy taxes, declare war, and conclude peace ^ to contrafi alliances, receive appeals in 
criminal caufes from the burghers of the capital, and in civil procefles, above the fum 
of too Swifs livres, or 61 . 3s.; to confer the new burgherlhip \ elefi the treafurer, or 
fourth chief of the republic, from the antient eleven ienators; nominate to the feven 
exterior bailliages, and to the four Italian governments of Lugano, Locarno, Mendrifio, 
and Valmaggia, when the appointment belongs to Soleure j ehufe the deputies for the 
diet of Frauen field, and thofe for extraordinary meetings of the Helvetic Confederacy ; 
though in both tliefe cafes it is the cuftorn to appoint a fenator, and ufualfy one of the 
four chiefs, the reigning avoyer excepted, who is-not permitted to be abfent during the 
year of his adminifl ration. 

There are generally a few fupernumerary members in the Great Council, which dr* 
cumftance proceeds from the method of appointing the bailifs. On the nomination of 
a bailif, his feat in the Great Council being deemed'vatant, is on the next day filled up 
by a member of the fame company in which he is inferibed, At the. conclulion of his 
bailliage he again takes his feat, preserving his antient rank, though confidered as a fu- 
pernumerary, until one of the fix members of his tribe makes a vacancy^ To be quali¬ 
fied for admiflion into the Great Council, the candidate mud be twenty years of age, an 
uni Uni burgher, and a member of the fame tribe in which the vacancy happens ; but if 
inferibed in a company different from that of his father, he muff, according to a decree 
paITed in 1764, have been a member of that company during a year. 

The Great Council afiembles ordinarily once every month ^and extraordinarily, when 
convened by the Senate. 

The Senate, or Little Council, a conftituent part of the Great Council, is ccmpofed 
of the two avoyers or chiefs of tl ’epublic, who annually alternate j the chancellor or 
fecretary of ftate, who has no vot and thirty-three fenators drawn from the remaining 

fixty fix members ot the Great juncil, divided into eleven feniors, and twenty-two 
juniors. Front the feniors, tlv wo avoyers, the banneret, and trealurer, are always 
chofen, Upon a vacancy among the eleven, the right of elefiion, though refiding in the 
, ■ 6 juniors, 
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juniors, is always exercifed according to feniority : the mod antient in rank among the 
three junior counfellors, of the fame tribe to which the late member belonged, is imme¬ 
diately appointed, or rather confirmed, by the juniors. Upon the death or promotion 
of a junior, his place is immediately filled up by the two avoyersand eleven feniors. 

The Senate examines and digefts all affairs before they are fubmitted to the Great 
Council; is entrufted with the executive power and care of the police ; receives all ap¬ 
peals in the firfl: inflance from the inferior courts of juftice; gives judgment in all civil 
proceffes not exceeding the value of too Swifs iivres ; and poffeffes fupreme and final 
jurifdidion in criminal caufes, except thofe in which a burgher of the capital is con¬ 
cerned, who may appeal to the Great Council. 

The Senate alfo nominates, either directly or indirectly, to molt of the important 
charges of the republic, and confers the principal ecclefiaftical benefices ; it aifembles 
regularly three times a week, and is convoked on extraordinary occafions by the reign¬ 
ing avoyer. A fenator muff be twenty-four years of age, member of the Great Coun¬ 
cil, and drawn from the fame company to which the laft fenator belonged. 


The falavies of the principal magiflrates are: 

The reigning avoyer, about - - - 363 

The avoyer out of office - - - 137 to 

The feniors, each . - - - 46 

Chancellor - - - 208 

Attorney-general, including his falary of fenator - 100 

The juniors, each - - - * 37 10 


Government draws its principal revenues, which do not exceed 12,500k per aim. 
from the following fources. 1. A tax, called the tax for fortifications, kid on the funds 
of the tribes and monafteries in the town, and on thofe of parifhes in the bailliages. 
2. Tythes, and rentes foncieres belonging to the date. 3. Tolls. 4. Excife on wine. 
5. Intereft of money placed out in the canton and in foreign countries. 6 . Monopoly 
of fait. 7. Revenues from the bailliages, 8. Subfidy from France ; about 1108k 
9. Sundry fmall fources, fuch as demefnes, eftates, falaries of vacant benefices, &c. 

The principal departments of government are, 1. The tribunals} which comprifethe 
inferior courts of juftice, and the Secret Council, confiding of feven members, namely, 
the two avoyers, the banneret, the treafurer, the firfl; fenior fenator, the chancellor, 
and the attorney-general} fliould any of thefe perfons be abfent, their places are fup- 
plied by the antient fenators, according to feniority. 2. The boards of war. 3. Of the 
rights, called droits rcgaliens. 4. OF finances, agriculture, and public buildings. 5. Of 
the police. 6. Of ecclefiaftical affairs, charitable inftitutions, and fchools. 

The burghers are divided into antient and new ; the antient are alone capable of being 
members of the Great Council, or enjoying any fliare in the adminiftration of affairs. 
The origin of this diftindion is dated from 1681. Several foreign families, which 
fettled at Solcure and obtained the right of burgherfhip, being admitted into the Great 
Council, gave umbrage to thofe illuftrious families whofe anceftors had, by their valour 
and prudence, laid the foundation of the republic. To prevent the farther participa¬ 
tion of honours and emoluments, to which they conceived themfelves folely entitled, 
•the Great Council confined the offices of government exclufively to thofe families, which 
at that epoch enjoyed the rights of burgherfliip, until they were reduced to the number 
of twenty-five. It was at the fame time enaded, that thefe families and their defen¬ 
dants fliould be diftinguifhed by the name of antient burghers j and that thofe, who 

4 y 2 after- 
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afterwards received the burgherfhip, fhould be called new burghers \ and to enforce 
thefc regulations, that any burgher who made any propofilion contrary to this law, 
ftould be banifhed from the canton, and his goods confifcated. 

Befides this exclufive privilege, the antient burghers enjoy the foie right of being ap¬ 
pointed canons in the chapters of Soleure and Schceneawerth, and of holding any ec- 
clefiaffical benefice in the gift of the Senate. But as there is at prefent a great deficiency 
of clergymen among the antient burghers, it will probably foon be thought neceffary 
to difpenfe with this law, and permit the new burghers, and all fubje&s ol the canton, 
to be candidates for vacant livings. 

About eighty-five families poffefs the right of antient burgherfhip ; and of thefe, about 
thirty-four of the rnoft illultrious fupply the members of the Great Council, and fill the 
various departments of government. 

The rights of the new burghers confift in nominating and annually confirming the 
avoyer, the banneret, and grand fautier, or lieutenant of the police •, but as they always 
chufe thofe perfons who are fetected by the Senate, as they exercife this privilege in con¬ 
junction with the antient burghers, and .as by the edict of 1681 they muff letire horn 
the affembly, fhould there be any oppofition, this right of election is little more than 
a mere formality. In all other inftances, excepting in thofe concerns which relate to 
government, the new burghers enjoy the fame privilege as the antient, fuch asfieedom 
of trade and commerce, the property of houfes and land in the capital and its diftrift, 
and are alfo entitled to hold ecclefiaftical benefices in the gift of the chapters and 
Individuals* 

The burghers, both antient and new, are diftributed into eleven tribes or companies, 
each whereof furnilhes three fenators and fix members of the Great Council, Every 
perfon may chule the company m which he inferibes his name j hut he cannot altei- 
wards change it. Eor the purpofe of obtaining a place in the government at an early 
period, a young noble felefts that company in which there is a probability of a vacancy; 
but fhould he fix upon one different from' that in which his father is incorporated, he 
mud have been received a member during a whole year, before he can be a candidate 
for admiffion into the Great Council. 

The general affembly of antient and new burghers, called Ro/engarten, who meet on 
the day of St. John the Baptift, for the purpofe of ele&ing or confirming the charges 
of avoyer, banneret, and grand fautier, deferves to be deferibed for its fingularity, and 
will convey to you feme idea of thofe annual elections, or rathei confirmations, of the 
principal officers, which take place in mofl of thefe ariftocratical fiates. 

This affembly is held in the church of the Cordeliers, and denominated Ro/engarten , 
or Garden of Rofes; either becaufe a nofegay, which every burgher carries in his hand, 
was formerly compofed of rofes, or becaufe this meeting ufgd to be convened in the 
garden of the Cordeliers, which is laid to have been called the Garden of Rofes. 

About fix in the morning the avoyer out of office, the fenators, members of the 
Great Council, and the antient and new burghers, affemble in their refpe&ive compa¬ 
nies. After the repetition of certain fignals, the reigning avoyer, accompanied by the 
chancellor, the fecretary of the finances, and ieveral other officers of /late, repair, with 
drums beating and trumpets founding, from the town-houfe to the chinch of the Cor¬ 
deliers, where, after prefenting his offering upon the altar of the Virgin, he .eats him- 
felf on a throne near the altar. Soon afterwards the fenators and remaining members 
of the Great Council appear at the head of their refpe£live tribes; and having prefented 
their offerings, the avoyer out of office places hitnfelf near his colleague on the throne. 
At the conclufion of a mafs accompanied with raufic, all but the burghers retire, and 
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the doors of the church are clofed. The reigning avoyer, with a fceptre in his hand, 
pronounces an harangue ; then delivering up the fceptre and feals, refigns his dignity, 
and receives the thanks of the aflembly, by the mouth of the attorney-general, for his 
«eal and attention during the year of his government. Next follow, in the fame man¬ 
ner, the refignations of the banneret and of the attorney-general; the former of whom 
is thanked, in the name of the aflembly, by the attorney-general, and the latter by the 
avoyer who has juft refigned. 

This ceremony being finiffied, the two avoyers, bannerets, attorney-general, and an- 
tient fenators, retire from the choir to another part of the church ; and the chancellor 
fummoning the junior fenators into the choir, pronounces the name of each antient 
fenator, and of the attorney-general, and demands whether the junior fenators arepleafed 
to confirm them in their charges for another year. This being obtained, the chancel Idf 
and junior fenators repair to the aflembly in the body of the church, where the chan¬ 
cellor recites the names of the fenior fenators and attorney-general confirmed by the 
juniors, and demands the approbation of the whole aflembly of burghers- Upon this 
the avoyer, who has juft refigned, and all the fenators, except the avoyer out of office 
and the banneret, come into the church, and take the ufual oaths. The chancellor 
then acquainting the aflembly that they muft eleift the reigning avoyer; the avoyer who 
has juft refigned propofes his colleague; the officer of ftate, called the Grand Sautier, 
cries out, “ Let all thole who chufeto eledt the right noble A. B. reigning avoyer, hold 
up their hands under oath and immediately notifying his elefiion, the avoyer enters 
the church, takes the oath from the chancellor, and adminifters it to the grandfautier » 
The election of the banneret is made in a fimilar manner : having refigned his office, he 
is propofed to the aflembly by the reigning avoyer, and being accepted, gives his hand 
to the reigning avoyer, as he never takes the oath but in time of war.. The grand 
fautier is likewife recommended by the reigning avoyer, and, re-entering the church, 
takes the oath to government. 

At the end of thefe elections, feveral decrees of the Great Council are read, particu¬ 
larly that which relates to the right of antient burgherfhip, and the election of the avoyer, 
banneret, and grand fautier ; by which it is enacted, that fliould any oppofirion be made 
to the regular order of appointment, the new burghers fhall retire from the aflembly, 
and the election be veiled folely in the antient burghers. 

1. he fame magistrates are always re-elected or confirmed in their feveral places : the 
avoyer out of office is nominated reigning avoyer; on the death of either of the avoyers, 
the banneret is of courfe appointed to the vacant office, and fucceeded by the treafurer, 
after the formality of a nomination. When the ceremony is concluded, the reigning 
avoyer, at the head of the Senate, pafies through a double line of troops under arms to 
the town-houfe, where the fir ft raagiftrate and the antient fenators confirm the junior 
jenators; he then returns to his own houfe, accompanied by the Senate and members of 
the Great Council, and is complimented firft by the banneret, and afterwards by the 
chancellor. - 1 

From this detail we may conclude, that thofe authors have erred who call the govern¬ 
ment of Soleure arifto-democrat!cal, for it is certainly a moft complete ariftocracy; inaf- 
much as the fupreme government relides in the Great Council, of which the members 
are exclusively taken from the antient burghers; as there are only eighty-one families 
which enjoy that right, and no more can be added until they are reduced to twenty-five - 
as of thefe fcarcely more than thirty enjoy any fliare in the government; and laftly, as 
the election and annual confirmation of the principal magiftrates is confined to the antient 
burghers, fliould there be any oppofilion ia the general aflembly called Rofengarten. 

The 
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The government, however, under whatfoever title it may beclafled, is mild and equi¬ 
table, and the people are tranquil and contented *. 


LETTER XXL —Treaiies with France. — Rejiefiims on Foreign Service. 

THE French anibaflador to the Helvetic body refides in Soleure, and distributes 
thofe annual penfions which the King pays to the Catholic cantons. Louis the Eleventh 
was the firft French monarch who employed Swifs troops, and granted fubfidies to the 
Rates, fince confiderably augmented by his fucceffors. The perpetual alliance which 
Francis the Firft concluded with the Swifs cantons, foon after the battle ofMarignancr, 
4s confidered as the bafisof every fubfequent treaty, and greatly contributed to inereafe 
the power of France ; the Swifs infantry aided Henry the Fourth in eftablilhing himfelf 
on the throne of his anceftors, repreffed the contending fadions during the turbulent 

* The truth of this remark was fully proved by the conduct of the people Jilting the effervescence of the 
Swifs revolution. Although the offices of government were exclniivcly confined to a fmall number of per- 
fons, and notwithstanding the vicinity to the canton of Bafle, where difaffe<5tiou had made a rapid pi ogre fs j 
yet, a few fcditioua per Tons excepted, the in habitants of the whole canton, both in the town and country, 
rallied round the whole constitution* Even after the French troops were ready to enter the canton, and 
after the government of Bern had tamely confer)ted to reform their coulh'tution, the people of Soleure ma- 
nifellcd an extraordinary dread of innovation. 

A printed paper from the agents of France* under the title of the patriots of Soleure, was difperfed, in 
which, after declaring their mbluttou to maintain the religion of thtrir fathers, and topreferve their inde¬ 
pendence and connection with the Helvetic body, they required the union of the citizens of the town and 
canton, and the convocation of a national a ffembiy* 

Thefe InCdious proportions excited general indignation ; and on the 6th of February the militia of the 
canton marched to the town* the artillery was planted on the tampans, many fufpefted perfons were ar¬ 
retted, and all the inhabitants prepared to defend their liberties to the hit extremity* 

But the magiftrates* intimidated by the fluctuating counfels of Bern, and threatened with the inftant ap¬ 
proach of the French, declared their refohit ion to adopt the new principles, and fummoned reprefentatives 
of the people to arrange a new conflitutioni Yet thefe very reprefentalives, thus convened to alter the 
con(lit ut ion, wre pofiti'ocly injlruBcd by their conjlitucnts iohjlfl that the mtknt form of government JhouU be 
maintained in ad its parts. With a view, however, to conciliate the French, and yet to prevent baity inno¬ 
vations, a decree was iffued on the nth of February, in the name of the avoyer, great and little councils, 
and deputies of the towns and country, M for effecting fuch alterations in the form of government as fiiould 
introduce an equality of rights between the inhabitants of the towns and thofe of the communes . n 

This decree was preceded by a Folemn oath, taken by all the members of the government and the depu¬ 
ties, (i to maintain in violate their holy religion, as tranfmifted by their forefathers; to defend to the hft 
man, againtt all enemies, that precious jewel of liberty and Independence, purchafed with the blood of their 
anceftors; and acting in the chara&erof free Swifs, never to feparate themfelves from the Helvetic confe¬ 
deracy ; but, on the contrary, to fulfil all the duties contracted in virtue of cxilling alliances.” 

It then abolifhes all dittmdione between the inhabitants of the towns and country with refpeft to re- 
prefentatinn and eligibility to the offices of government, and ettablifhefi a committee to arrange with the 
reprefeoiatives the new conttitution. 

It ordains that, in the mean time, the ettabllfhed government fhould continue to exifl provisionally ; that 
it Should be refpefted, and remain in force until the formal ettablifhment of the new constitution. 

But the people were fo little inclined to exercife their new rights, that no ileps were taken to carry the 
decree into execution, and the diftblucion of the ancient government was only effected by the capture of 
Sokure. The body of the people manifdled the great ell ardour* Seven thoufand troops co-operated 
with the army of Bern, and all the forces of the canton would have come forward in defence of their coun¬ 
try, had not the poll of Lengnau been furprifed, the advanced guard at Grange defeated, and Soleure 
captured* 

The extraordinary clrcumftances which led to thefe events are related in the Introductory Chapter* 

Shawemboutg in accepting the capitulation, promifed fecuricy to perfons and property j but in defiance 
of this pYomife, four-and-twenty villages in the vicinity were given up to plunder, the inhabitants were dis¬ 
armed, the arfenals feized, and Some of the magittrates* after being paraded round the town in barbarous 
f ritimph* were inhumanly put to death* 

minorities 
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minorities of Louis the Thirteenth and Fourteenth, and diftinguilhed themfelves dnring 
the continental wars in which France was engaged, by fidelity, valour, and discipline. 

1 he general alliance between France and the whole Helvetic union, ratified by Louis 
the Fourteenth in 1663, was to remain in force during the joint lives of that monarch 
and his fon the dauphin, and for eight years after the death of either. .Towards the 
end of his reign, Louis', on his fon’s death, propofed to renew the treaty in his own and 
his fucceiTor’s name ; but theProteftant cantons refilling their confeftt, it was concluded 
only with the Catholic cantons and the republic of the Vallais. 

This alliance differed from the former treaties in three ellentia! articles : 1. If France 
was invaded, the contrafling republics permitted an additional levy to be railed at the 
King’s ex pence, not exceeding fixteen thoufand men ; 2. If the Helvetic body, or any 
particular canton, fliould be attacked by a foreign power, the King engaged to afliil them 
with as many forces as were judged neceflary; and 3. Should difi'entions arife between 
the contrasting cantons, the King was, at tbs requeft of the aggrieved party, to employ 
his mediation, and that failing, he bound both hitnfeif and his fucceffor to compel the 
agrelfor to abide by the treaties concluded between the cantons and their allies. This 
I aft article, as it authorized the interference of the King of France with the politics of 
Switzerland, appeared dangerous to many of the Swifs, and inconfiftent with that abfo- 
Iute independence which they had hitherto prized above all other advantages. 

France having long in vain attempted to perfuade the Proteftant cantons to join the 
alliance, for the purpofe of renewing a general treaty with the whole Helvetic body, at 
length fucceeded, after much oppofition. This important league was concluded at $0- 
leure in May 1777, between the King of France on one fide, and the thirteen cantons 
and their allies on the other, to continue in force during fifty years. By this treaty it 
is agreed, that on the invafion of France the cantons and their allies {hall fumifti an ad¬ 
ditional levy of fix thoufand men ; and if the cantons or any of their allies are attacked, 
the King, if required, engages to furnifh them, at his own expence, with fuch fuccours 
as may be deemed neceflary. That article of the treaty with the Catholic cantons in 
1715, which related to the mediation of the King, in cafe of any difputes between the 
thirteen cantons, is very wifely omitted. 

Before this alliance, none of the Proteftant ftates received penfions from France; but 
by the fix teen th article, the Proreftants of Glarus and Appenzel, and the town of Bienne, 
agreed to accept let argents depatx et d’ alliance., as thefe iublidies are here called. The 
acceptance of penfions derogates greatly from that fpirit of abfolute independence, 
which all the Proteftant ftates of Switzerland have hitherto affeited to profefs; and it 
would have, reflected much greater honour on the Swifs nation, had the whole body 
imitated Zuric, Bern, Bafle, and Shaffhaufen, in forming the league upon terms of per- 
fefl; equality, and rejecting the proffered*penfions, which give an air of venality to their 
treaties with France. 

It has long been a controverted queftion, whether Switzerland gains or lofes by fui- 
nifhing troops, according .to the tenor of her alliance with France, Spain, Sardinia, 
Naples, and Holland. It has been urged, that without thefe fupplies to foreign nations, 
Switzerland would be overftocked with inhabitants, and the natives compelled, like the 
northern hordes of old, to emigrate for fubfiftence, as in many parts there is no com¬ 
merce, and the mountain trails cannot fupply fufficient provifion for the inhabitants. 
In reply it may be alleged, that the Swifs do not ufe all the refources in their power : 
commerce might be more generally cultivated and encouraged; as there is no part 
of Switzerland Hr removed from the principal rivers and great lakes, moft of which 
have a direct communication with the fea. 

Bur, 
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But* to be convinced that they have not exhaufted all the advantages to which they 
might refort, let them look back on ancient Greece, and the immenfe populoufnefs of 
jb confined a country ; or, what is more open to their obferyation, let them confide? 
the prefeet date of the United Provinces, and the abundance which thofe induftrious 
people enjoy on a trail of land (hatched from an element perpetually reclaiming its 
prior occupancy! But the Swifs need not be reminded of antient,or Foreign examples ; 
Geneva and Sr, Gallen are, for their extent, exceedingly populous ; and yet the pro¬ 
ductions of their lands are by no means fuffident to fupport ali the inhabitants, Ap- 
penzel and Vallengin are entirely mountainous; neverthelefs both thofe dillrtXs are 
remarkably well peopled, and derive from commerce and induftry all the neceffiiries of 
life in great abundance- Indeed Switzerland Is fo far from being overfiocked with in¬ 
habitants, that in moll of the great towns there is a manifbtt deficiency ; and in feveral 
parts of the country, hands are frequently wanting for the common purpofes of agri¬ 
culture, 

Thefe reflexions feem to prove the miilaken policy of Switzerland, in letting out her 
troops to foreign (fates. On the contrary, many circumftances may be alleged in its 
favour. This praXice has tended to keep up the military fpirit of the Swifs, even dur¬ 
ing a (late of profound peace, which has now continued, with few interruptions, for 
three hundred years. The Rates not only have in conftant referve 3 and without ex¬ 
pence, a body of welUdifciplined forces, which they can recall at a moment's warning ; 
but it becomes the filtered* for that reafon, of thofe powers whom they furnifh with men, 
nor to foment any divifions, which might render the prefence of their troops neceffary 
at home. Add to this, that the privileges which the Swifs enjoy in France, and the 
advantageous articles relating to commerce fecuredto them in all their treaties, feem to 
ftrengthen the argument for continuing their military connexions with that kingdom. 

This argument, however, would be more conriufive, if thofe privileges were (fill pre¬ 
ferred in the fame latitude as was granted by the ninth article of the Perpetual Peace 
concluded with Francis L in 1516, and confirmed by feveral fucceffive treaties. But 
the cafe is far otherwife, The immunities have been gradually and almoffc impercep¬ 
tibly violated : the Swifs merchants were fubjeXed to the poll-tax, and frefh duties, 
contrary to the tenor of their rights, impofed on their merchandize. During the ad- 
miniflration of the Duke d’Aiguillon, the Swifs complaining of thefe infraXions, a ne¬ 
gotiation was begun at Soleure with the French ambaffador, which produced, however, 
no other effeX than a (hort letter from the tninifter, declining to redrefs the grievances. 

(X\the late renovation of the Perpetual Peace in 1777, it was expeXed that this mat¬ 
ter of difpute would be amicably adjufled; and the Count de Vergennes infinuated that 
fuch was the intention of the court of Verfailles. Many cantons, and particularly Zuric, 
were principally induced by thefe expeXadons to accede to the alliance; but not wholly 
trading to the promifes of the French cabinet, it was infilled that an article explaining 
and confirming the faid privileges (liould be inferred in the new treaty. The minifter, 
with his ufual addrefs, eluded a direX mention of the demanded rights; but not to lofe 
the confidence* of the nation, at a time when he moll wifhed to obtain it, the King en¬ 
gaged, by the 18th article, to preferve to the Swifs thofe privileges and advantages to which 
they had a legitimate rights and which they had hitherto enjoyed in France ; and the Swifs 
agreed to poll pone the precife determination of the nature and extent of the ft id privileges 
tofuture conferences , wherein thofe mattersfjould be regulated withfidelity and equity. 

It is a matter of aftoniffimeitt that the Swifs were contented with fo ambiguous a de¬ 
claration, or were induced to believe that the French court would preferve to them their 
legitimate immunities* in the moment when that legitimacy was a fubjeX of contention. 
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The Helvetic body had loon occafion to repent of their credulity: For, in 1781, the 
King of France iffued an edift, irrevocably fubjedtag the Swifs who poffefs lands in 
France to the poll tax, and to all national impofts, and laid the fame duties on their 
merchandize imported into France, as are paid by the merchants of other countries, 
cheefe and linens excepted, which were taxed at a reduced value. 

But a Hill feverer blow was levelled againfl the Swifs in 1786 ; when, notwithflanding 
the exprefs refervation granted in the perpetual peace, the importation of their linens 
was prohibited in France. The prohibition of this branch of commerce, which fur¬ 
nished employment to fo nlany hands in various parts of Switzerland, particularly in the 
cantons of Zuric, Glarus, and Appenzel, and was almoft the foie refource of the na¬ 
tives, fpread a fenfible alarm, but was not productive of ferious confequences. After the 
fir ft furprife and agitation, the induftry of the Swifs was not abated ; and the linens 
found their way into France either by contraband trade, or by contract with the French 
Eaft-India Company. 


LETTER XXII.— The Canton of Zug. 

Zug, Augufi 5. 

WE yefterday quitted Zuric # , and walked to Albis, a fmall village about three 
leagues diftant, fituated near the fummit of a mountain, much vitited by travellers for 

the variety and extent ot the profpect. _ 

We fortunately efcaped a violent fhower of rain, accompanied with a ftorm of thun¬ 
der and lightning, which had threatened for fome time, and began immediately upon 
our arrival: but we were well lioufed, and our holt gave us a good fupper, and an 
excellent bottle of Mu feat wine. We were abroad this morning by five, and had a very 
agreeable walk to Zug; the weather, which had of late been very fultry, being cooled 
by the lightning and rain. We paffed over the field of battle at Cappel, where Zuingle 
was flain ; regretting this inftance of difunion between the Swifs republics, and lament¬ 
ing the premature death of that great reformer. We purfued our journey through a 
plea fan t country, fo thickly planted with fruit-trees, that I could hardly diftinguilh any 
other fort. Indeed, we had before remarked the prodigious number of fruit-trees in 
feveral other parts of Switzerland, which is in many places almoft a continued orchard. 

Zvig, the capital, ftands delightfully upon the edge of a beautiful lake, in a fertile 
valley,'abounding with corn, pafture, and wood. This canton formerly belonged to 
the Houfe of Aultria, and continued faithful to that family when the neighbouring ftates 
had formed themfelves into independent republics. As it lies between Zuric and 
Schweitz, the communication between thofe two cantons was maintained with difficulty ; 
and by this means frequent opportunities were afforded to the Houfe of Auftria of in - 
vading and haraffing the Swifs. Under thefe circumftances, the fix allied cantons, in 
' laid fiege to Zug, which was refolutely defended by the inhabitants; but as 
Albert Duke of Auftria was unable to affift them, the town-at length furrendered upon 
the nioft honourable conditions. The generofity of the conquerors was equal to the 

* I have, in this part, arranged the preceding letters differently from the former editions, and according 
to the journal of my tour in 1785 ; though I did not at that time proceed from Soleure to Zuric, yet I 
have thought proper to refume the older of my firfl journey in 1776, and to bring the reader back to Zuric, 
from whence I take my departure, as before, to Zug. The traveller who enters Switzerland at Schaffhati- 
fen. and quits it at Geneva or Netichatel. will perhaps find this itinerary front Zuric to Bade. Bienne. So¬ 
leure, and thence to Bern and Lucerne, more convenient than that front Zuric immediately to Zug and Lu¬ 
cerne ; while thofe who quit Switzerland at Bafle will prefer the latter. 
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courage of the vanqulfhed ; for, in confequence of this fubmiffion, the canton of Zu<r 
was delivered from the yoke of a foreign mafter; obtained lib rty and independence'] 
and was admitted into the Helvetic Confederacy upon equal terms. 

The government of this little canton is exceedingly complicated ; and the inhabi-' 
tanls of the town have fomewhat more influence, and enjoy a greater lhare in the ad- 
mini lira lion of affairs, than thofe of the capital burghs in the five other democratical 
cantons.. The fupreme power refides in the inhabitants of Zug, Bar, Egeri, and Meut- 
zingen, who aflemble yearly to enact laws and choofe their magiflrates. The Lands m- 
man, reciprocally elefted from each of the four dif;riels, continues three years in office 
when taken from Zug, and but for two years when chofer. from each of the three other 
diftri£ts. The general ad mini ft ration of affairs is 'Untiled to the Council of regency, 
compofed of forty members, of whom thirteen arefupplied by the diflrift of Zug, and 
twenty-feven felefled equally from the-three remaining communities. This council, as 
well as the Landamman, refides always in the capital *. 

Ofwald, one of our old Britifh kings, is the tutelar faint of this place ; and in the 
church is his ftatue, with the following infeription: 

Snndus OJivatdus Rex Axgf/a Patroimi bttjus Ecclefite. 

Ofwald f was a king of Northumberland in the feventh century; and is. much re¬ 
nowned among the monkifh writers for his chad it y, piety, and power of working mi¬ 
racles. I have endeavoured to difeover the connection between a Britith king, under 
the heptarchy, and a fmall canton of Switzerland ; without reflecting how fruitlefs is 
the attempt to give any reafon for long effablifhed cuftoms. In the church of Rome 
faints are eafiiy mvnfplantcd into any foil; and caprice, as well as fuperftition, may have 
inclined the inhabitants of Zug to adore a faint whole name is barely known in his own 
country. I am, &c. 

LETTER XXIII.— The Town and Canton of Lucern.— General Pfffer’s Model, 

WE took boat at Zug, and being rowed acrofs the lake, which is about three 
leagues long and one broad, were landed at a village in the canton of Schweitz. Fr tn 
thence we walked to Kuffnach, capital of a bailfiage fubjeft to Schweitz, and in our way 
paffed by a fmall chapel facred to William Tell, erected on the fpot where, it is faid, he 
foot the Auftrian governor. At Kulfnach we embarked upon the lake of Lucern, and 
were much (truck upon our approach with the fine fituation of that town, and the noble 
amphitheatre of mountains, which border the lake. 

Lucern, originally fubjeft to the Houfe of Auftrb, was expofed to the inroads of 
Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, when thofe cantons had fccured their independence. 
Her commerce to Italy was interrupted, and her citizens compelled to be continually 
under arms, in order to protect their territory from inceffant depredations. Under 
thefe circumftances, the Houfe of Aultria, imprudently loading the citizens with exorbi¬ 
tant taxes, Lucern made her peace with the confederate cantons; and, expelling the 

* Zug was the only one of the fmall cantons which did nnt fend its contingent to the army, but made a 
(how of rciiftance to the impofition of the new conllitntioti. On,the 29th of April Zug wag invtfted by 
"French troop., furrendrted on the 30th, and 011 the ill of May accepted the new conftitution. 

+ See an account of Ofwald, who was defeated and (lain in 614, by Feuda, King of the Mercians, in 
Pennant's Tour to Wales, vol. i- p. 25s. 
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Au (Irian party, entered into a perpetual alliance with Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, 
and became a member of the Helvetic union* 

The acceflion of Lucern gave additional credit and power to the confederacy, and 
enabled it to refill all the efforts of a great and implacable enemy. In 1386 Leopold 
Duke of Auftria invaded the canton with a numerous army, when the combined troops 
gained a bloody vidlory at Sempach, in which Leopold loll his life* In the accounts of 
this battle, an in (lance of private valour is recorded, which would have done honour 
even to a Grecian or a Roman name, and only requires the pen of a Thucydides* or a 
Livy, to equal in fame the exploits of the moll admired heroes of antiquity. The Au- 
ftrian army, far fuperior in number, was drawn up in firm battalion, accoutred in heavy 
armour, and furnifhed with long pikes, which they presented before them. The Swifs 
troops were led to the attack in the form .of a wedge, in order to open their way into 
the ranks of the enemy, and to break the folidity of the battalion. The Aullrians ne- 
verthelefs continued impenetrable, tiil Arnold de Winkelried ruffled alone upon the 
enemy to certain death, and, feizing as many pikes as he could grafp, endeavoured to 
force through the ranks, but he was killed in the attempt. His patriotic valour, how¬ 
ever, was not exerted in vain ; it inflamed the Swifs with new courage, and taught the 
only method of penetrating into the battalion, whicluhey at length effedled, after the 
moll defperate efforts, 

Leopold bimfelf might have efcaped, when his troops fir(l began to give way ; but, 
with a magnanimity worthy of a better fate, he would not furvive fo ignominious a day, 
and, rufhing among the troops of the enemy, was Ham. In the arfenal are Hill pre- 
ferved his armour, together with a large quantity of cords, with which, according to 
tradition, he intended to bind the citizens of Lucern* The keeper of the arfenal dif- 
played them to us with the fame kind of triumph, as the man who Ihews the Tower of 
London points out the chains taken on board of the Spanifh armada, which Philip IL 
is faid to have deflined for the principal nobility of England. 

The government of Lucern is entirely ariftocratical, or rather oligarchical. The 
fovereign power refides in the Council of One Hundred, comprifing the Senate, or Little 
Council. The Great Council is the nominal fovereign ; but the whole power a£lually 
refides in the Senate, confiding of thirty-fix members, who are formed into two divi- 
fions, exercifmg the office by rotation. The members of the Senate are neither con¬ 
firmed by the Sovereign Council, nor by the citizens, but are only dependent upon 
themfelves; the divifion which retires at the end of fix months confirming that which 
comes into office. Befides the vacant places in the Senate being filled by its own body, 
the power remains in the poffeffion of a few patrician families; and as the fon generally 
fucceeds his father, or the brother his brother, the fenatorial dignity may be confidered 
as hereditary. 

The adminiftration of the current affairs, the care of the police, the management of 
the finances, and the whole executive power, refidein the Senate, which fits conftantly; 
whereas the Sovereign Council is affembled only upon important oecafions* The Se* 
nafe has cognizance, of criminal caufes; but, in cafe of capital condemnation, the Sove¬ 
reign Council is convoked, in order to pronounce the fentence ; a practice worthy of 
imitation ! for the condemnation of a criminal cannot be too maturely weighed; and great 
folemnity ufed in pronouncing the fentence, muff make a deepimpreflion upon the minds 
of the people. In civil caufes an appeal lies from the Senafe to the Sovereign Council; 
but this muff be a mere formality : as, in fa£t, it is an appeal from the fenators in one 
court to the fame fenators in another, ndecd their influence over the Sovereign 
Council muff neceffarily be abfolute; for they themfelves conftitute above a third of 
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that body, choofe their own members, and confer the principal charges of government. 
They nominate alfo to* the ccclefiaftical benefices, which are very confiderable ■ near 
two thirds of the revenues of the canton belonging to the clergy. 

The chiefs of the republic are two Avoyers, chofen from the Senate by the Sovereign 
Council, and confirmed annually. In all ele&ions, the relations of the candidates to 
the third degree, are excluded from voting; and neither the father and the fun, nor 
two brothers, can be members of the Senate at the fame time. Excellent inftitutions 
one fhould think, to prevent the too great influence of family connections! excellent 
indeed in theory, but ufclefs in practice : this circumfiance proves, that when the fpirit 
of the conftrtwtion is oligarchical, all laws enafled for the purpofe of counteracting the 
power of the nobles, are mere cyphers. In fome few inftances, however, the authority 
of the nobles is controlled ; for, in declaring war and peace, forming new alliances, or 
impofing taxes, the citizens mull bealfembled, and give their confent *. 

Lucent being the firfl in rank and power among the Catholic cantons, is the refi- 
dence of the Pope’s nuncio, and all affairs relative to religion are treated in the annual 
diet which affembles in this town, compofed of the deputies of thofe cantons. The 
town contains fcarcely three thoufand inhabitants, has no tnamtfaflures of any confe- 
quence, and little commerce. Learning nowhere meets with lefs encouragement, and 
confequently is nowhere lefs cultivated. What a contrail to Zuric ! Yet, under thefe 
di fad vantages, a few perfons have made no inconfiderable progrefs in literature. Among 
thefe the moll confpicuous is M. Balthafar, member of the Senate, who pofieffes a 
library rich in books relative to the hiftory of Switzerland, in which he is extremely 
converfant, and his publications already given to the world, and thofe now preparing 
for the prefs, prove that he knows how to ufe them. His works are, for the moft 

* Lnccrn, like Soleure, affords a ftriking example, that the fubjefb of an oligarchical Sate may be not 
only fatisfied with the government from which they are excluded, but even averfe to all innovation Not 
all the cabals of the French agents, not all the clamours of the difaffedted, not all the exaggerations of the 
grievances under which they were fuppofed to labour, could induce the people to think themfelves on- 
prelfed. They rejcAed the proffered equality, and It was not without great oppofition that the magiftratea 
lather than the people, on the 3 1 ft of January, declared them felves a provifional government, and announced 
their readinefs to accept a democratical conflitution. Yet fuclr was the averfion of the people to the new 
order of things, that the ancient magistrates were inverted with the provifional government, and the national 
delegates did not afTemble independently of the provifional government till the 14th of March, when Bern 
had furrendered to the French arms. 

During the progrefs of the French revolution, Lucern ailed with great fpirit, and was inclined to join in 
defence of her own independence, as well as in fupport of the Helvetic union. J 

I11 anfwer to a luminous from Bern, the magirtrates, on the 2d of March, replied : *' We obferve that the 
demands of General Brune, if acceded to, would endanger not only the liberties of Bern, but the indepen¬ 
dence of the Helvetic confederacy. We have therefore determined, with the unanimous approbation of the 
reprefentatives of the people, that the regiment in the canton of Bern fhall march wherever neceffity requires 
and that a fecond regiment fhall fpeedily follow.” On the 3 d a declaration was fent to Zuric ■ “ We and 
the people are uiiahfmoufly refolvtdto facrifice our lives and property in defence of liberty agamft forrign 
invafton. The alarm-bell will he inllantly founded ; and m exhort you to adopt the fame nfolution ■ our 
rehgipn, liberty, property, and every thing that is dear to us are in danger. We will fhew ourfdves worthy 
of our forefathers ; like free people, we will either conquer or die. Thefe are our refoiurions ; thefe are 
the refoiurions of all our people.” { Meifler, p. ii. p. 8.) But it was now too late ; Bern had already fur- 
rendered, and the troops of Lucern, difgulkd with the infubordination of the Bernefe, retreated to the 
defence of their own territory. 

Notwithftandfng 1 the fiirrcndcr of Bern and the defertron of Zuric, a numerous body of peafants de¬ 
manded the re^ftablifhnieiit of the ancient government, and joined the troops of the fmall canton?* to refill 
the entrance of the French ; and the whole canton did not acquiYfee without much oppofition and bloods 
fhed. A corps of French, after a fhort inveftment, entered Lucern on the qcth of April, and reduced die 
people to unconditional fubiniffion, J 1 

Soon after this event, Lucira became tlie feat of the new Helvetic government* 
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part, in the German and Latin tongues ; they contain biographical anecdotes of feveral 
illuftrious Swifs, elucidate various important parts in the general hiliory of Switzer¬ 
land, but more particularly relate to the canton of Lucern. His ion, a member of the 
Great Council, deferves to be mentioned for his collection of Englifh books, and the 
zeal with which he endeavours to propagate a knowledge of our literature* l have alfo no 
lefs fatisfa&ion in adding, that, fince my fir ft expedition into thefe parts, fcienee is more 
cultivated ; that the principles of toleration are better underftood and more widely dif- 
fufed, and that a literary focietv is dtablilhed for the promotion of polite learning* 

The population of the canton has confidcraly in created within this century; a fure 
proof of a mild and equitable government* The inhabitants are principally engaged in 
agriculture* The foul hern parts of the canton are chiefly mountainous, and furnifh for 
exportation cattle, hides, cheefe, and butter. The northern diftrift is fruitful in corn, 
which being more than fufikient for the confmnption of the canton, there is aeonflant 
exportation from the weekly market held in the town, to which the inhabitants cSf the 
final! cantons refort, for the pur chafe of that and other neceflaries* The overplus for 
the fupply of this market is drawn from Suabia and Alface* This commerce, which, 
together with the paffageef the merchandize for Italy, is the chief fupport of the town, 
might be exceedingly improved and augmented, considering its advantageous fituation j 
for the Reufs blues from the lake, pafles through the town, and* having joined the Aar, 
falls into the Rhine* 

The cathedral and the Jefuits church are the only public buildings worthy of obfer- 
vation ; but are overloaded with rich ornaments, and difgraced by bad paintings. In 
the cathedral is an organ of a fine tone, and extraordinary fuse : the centre pipe, as the 
priefi: atfured us, is forty feet in length, near three in diameter, and weighs eleven hun¬ 
dred pounds. The bridges which fkirt the town round the edge of the take are the 
fafhiomibb walks of the place, and remarkable for their length ; being covered at top, 
and open at the fides, they afford a con flant view of this delightful and romantic 
country ; they are decorated with coarfe paintings, representing the hifiories of the Old 
Teftament, the battles of the Swifs, and the dance of Death. 

On our arrival aL Lucern we fent a letter of recommendation to General PfifFer, a 
native of this town, and an officer in the French fervice He received ns immediately, 
with his ufual civility, and fhewed us his topographical reprefen ration of the molt 
mountainous part of Switzerland, which well defends the attention of the curious tra¬ 
veller. It is a model in relief, and what was finilhed in 1776 comprifed about fixty 
fquare leagues, in the cantons of Lucern, Zug, Bern, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwal- 
den. The model was twelve feet long, and nine and a half broad. 

The compofuion is principally a maftic of charcoal, lime, clay, a little pitch, with a 
thin coat of wax , and is fo hard as to be trod upon without receiving the lead da¬ 
mage. The whole is painted with colours reprefenting the objects as they exifl in 
nature. It is worthy of particular obfervation, that not only the woods of oak, beech, 
pine, and other trees, are diftinguifhed, but alfo the ftrata of the rocks marked ; each 
being fhaped upon the fpot, and formed with granite, gravel, calcareous done, or fuch 
other natural fubfiances as compofe the original mountains. The plan is indeed fo 
minutely exa£t as to comprife not only all the mountains, lakes, rivers, towns, villages, 
and forefts ; but every cottage, every torrent, every bridge, every road, and even every 
path is diftincHy and accurately reprefented. 

General Pfiffer has already been employed in this work about ten years, with afto- 
nifhing patience and affiduity ; he himfelf took the plans upon the fpot, and laid down 
the elevations of the mountains in their refpe&ive proportions. In the profecution 
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of this laborious,performance, he was twice arrefted for a fpy, and in the popular can¬ 
tons frequently worked by moonlight, in order to avoid the jealoufy of the peafants, 
who think their liberty would be endangered fhouid an exaft plan be taken of their 
country. Being obliged to remain fome time upon the tops of the Alps, where no pro- 
vifion can be procured, he generally carries with him a few fhe-goats, whofe milk fup- 
pHes him with nourifhment. Indeed his perfeverance in furmounting the difficulties 
that have arifen in the courfe of this undertaking, is almoft inconceivable. When he 
has finilhed any particular part, he fends for the peafants and cbajfeurs who refide near 
the fpot, and bids them examine accurately each mountain whether it correfponds, as 
far as the fmallnefs of the fcale will admit, with its natural appearance ; then, by fre¬ 
quently retouching, he corrects the deficiencies. He takes his elevations from the level 
of the lake of Lucern, which, according to SaufTure, is about fourteen hundred and 
eight feet above the Mediterranean. 

This model, exhibiting the molt mountainous parts of Switzerland, conveys a fub- 
Iitne picture of immenfe Alps piled one upon another ; as if the ftory of the Titans 
were realized, and they had fucceeded (at lealt in one fpot of the globe) in heaping Pclion 
upon Offa, and Offa upon Olympus. The General informed me, that the tops of the 
Alps which croflbd Switzerland in the fame line are nearly of the fame levels or, in 
other words, that there are continued chains of mountains of the fame elevation, rifing 
in progreffion to the higheft range, and from thence gradually defending towards 
Italy. He is exceedingly polite and affable to ftrangers, and ever ready to be of any 
iervice to travellers, in pointing out the bell roads, and in acquainting them with the 
places moll; worthy of obfervation. 

Near Lucern is Mount Pilate, formerly called Mons Pikatus , from the Latin word 
pi lea, becaufe its top is generally covered with a cloud or cap. This word has been 
corrupted into Pilaius , from which alteration,a thoufand ridiculous ftories have been 
invented ; among others, that Pontius Pilate, after having condemned our Saviour to 
death, was feized with remorfe, made an excurfion into Switzerland, and drowned him- 
felf in a lake at the top of the mountain. This corruption of a word, and the abfurd 
legend fabricated from its alteration, will naturally remind you of feveral fables of 
fimilar abfurdity, ferioufly related by the Greek writers; a~ circumftance which my 
very worthy and learned friend Mr. Bryant has fo amply and ably difeuffed in his Ana* 
lyfis of ancient Mythology. I am, &c. 

Having, in three fucceffive vifits to Lucern, obferved the gradual progrefs of General 
Pfiffer’s model, and in Augufl 1786 feen it completed, I am enabled to add fome par- 
-ticulars, partly from my own obfervation, and partly communicated by the ingenious 
artift himfelf. 

This model is compofed of a hundred and forty two compartments of different fizes 
and forms j they arerefpeftively numbered, and the whole can be-taken to pieces and 
united with almoft: as much eafe (if we may compare great things with fmall) as the dif¬ 
fered maps, by which children are inft rutted in geography. 

The lake of Lucern, nearly the centre of Switzerland,, forms alfo the centre of (he 
plan, which comprehends part of the circumjacent cantons of Zuric; Zug, Schweitz, 
Undcrwalden, Lucern, and Bern, and a fmall portion of the mountains of Glams. It 
comprehends a fpace of i8| leagues * in length, and 11 in breadth ; and the di men {ions 
of the model being 20 feet f and a half in length, and 12 in breadth, 203 1 fquare 

£ league is equal to 2288 toifes* or 13*728 French feet* or 14*643 Englilh feet f French feet, 
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leagues are reprefented on a parallelogram of 246 feet, or about two Engli/h miles and 
| by a fquare Englifh foot. The higheft point of the model from the level of the 
centre is about ten inches ; and as the moft elevated mountain reprefented therm rifes 
1475 toifes, or 9 540 feet, above the lake of Lucent, at a grofs calculation, the height 
of an inch in the model is equivalent to about 900 feet* And it is a nutter of aftamlh- 
nient to obferve the ftppendous works of nature delineated with fuch perfect refem- 
blance in fo fmaU a compafs. 

Though I received confiderable fatisfafHon from the firft view of this extraordinary 
performance; yet I again contemplated it with much more pleafure, and fiill greater 
aftonifiimeot, when I was able to trace many of my various expeditions, and to recog- 
nife its furpriling accuracy. 

The general began this elaborate work at the age of fifty, and though now in his 
feventieth year, coniines his annual expeditions into the alps, with a fpirit and ardour 
that would fatigue a much younger perfon. It is likewife no lefs entertaining than in- 
ftruftive, to hear him expatiate, with an agreeable vivacity, on the moft interefting objects, 
which are obferved on the mode]. He kindly fupplied me with the following remarks,' 
which I trancribe from my journal. According to a rough calculation, the height on 
which fnow ufually remains during fummer, may be eft Striated at 1360 toifes, or S704 
Englifh feet, above the level of the fea; and on which it never melts, at 1448, or 
9264 Feet, 

Among the phenomena of nature he mentioned the Rigi, an infuhted mountain 
near the lake of Lucern, twenty-five miles in circumference, and rifing to a perpen¬ 
dicular height of more than four thoufand feet above the furface of the lake: it is en¬ 
tirely compofed of gravel and pudding-ft one, and muft have been formed by the wa¬ 
ters, The Rigi joins to a fmall ridge of fand-ftone running towards Schweitz* 

Mount Pilate offers a mod Angular curiofity. At the elevation of five thoufand feet, 
and in the moft perpendicular part, near the pafture of Brunlen, is obferved, in the 
middle of a cavern hollowed in a black rock, a coloffal /larue, which appears to be of 
white Stone, It is the figure of a man in drapery, leaning one elbow on a pedeftal, with 
one leg crofted over the other, and fo regularly formed, that it can fcarcely be a lufus 
nature* This ftatue is called Dominic by the peafants, who frequently accoft it from 
the only place in which it can be feen, and when their voices are re-echoed from the 
cavern, they fay, in the /implicity of their hearts, Dominic has anfwered usJ y 

It is difficult to imagine by whom, or in what manner this ftatue could be placed in 
a fituation, which has hitherto proved inacceftible to all who have endeavoured to ap¬ 
proach it About the beginning of the prefent century, one Huber, a native of Krientz, 
a neighbouring village, attempted to defeend into the cavern by means of ropes let 
down from the fuminit of the rock; he fucceeded fo far as to gain a near view of this 
Angular phenomenon, and was again drawn up in Fafety. Oh a fecoud trial, as he was 
fufpended in the air, and endeavoured to draw himfelf into the cavern by fixing a 
grapple to the ftatue, the cord broke, and he was dafhed to pieces* Since that dread¬ 
ful accident, no one has ventured to repeat the experiment from the fame quarter*. 
Another trial to penetrate to the ftatue was made in 1756, by General Pfiffer and eight 
perfons, from a finall opening on the oppofite fide of the mountain, in which the na¬ 
tives collect a white fubftanee called mmdloch , or cream of the moon. As this open¬ 
ing is fuppofed to communicate with the cavern, the general and his companions crept 
on their hands and knees, one behind the other, and winding in the bed of a final! 
torrent, through feverai narrow paflages, at length difeovered the light of the fun 
through a remote chafm; but as the diftance feemed very confiderable, and as the fall 
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of a Angle Hone might have obftrufted their return, they thought it imprudent to ven¬ 
ture any further, and retreated without effecting their purpofe. 

LETTER XXIV. — Valley of Entlibuch. — Zojfngen. — Lake of Sempach. — Annivcrfary 

of the Battle. 

IN my firft expedition to this country, I had no opportunity of vifiting the interior 
parts of the canton of Lucern, which I afterwards traverfed in 1785 and 1786. 

On both thefe occafions I paffed from Bern to Lucern, one time along the high road 
leading through Zoffingen, Surzpe, and by the lake of Sempach; at the other through 
Langenau, the Emme-thal, and the valley of Entlibuch, a diftrict which though not 
ufually frequented by travellers, yet highly deferves their attention. 

In the 13th century, Entlibuch was fubjeft to the counts of Wolhaufen, and came 
by purchafe, in 1299, to the Emperor Albert. In the following century it was held 
as a fief from the Houfe of Auftria by feveral fucceffive counts; till the natives griev- 
oufly opprefied by Peter of Torrenberg, in 1386, threw themfelves under the protec¬ 
tion of JLucern. That republic continued to poflhfs Entlibuch, as a feudal tenure under 
the Houfe of Auftria, until 1405; when the Archduke Frederic renounced all the 
rights of fovereignty. 

For above a century and a half, the inhabitants, inflamed with a defire of indepen¬ 
dence, and excited by the example of popular cantons, frequently rofe in arms, and 
attempted to eRabiifli a democracy-; but without fuccefs. Their lalt infurreclion broke 
out in 1653; fuice which time they have continued in a ftate of perfect tranquility, 
under the wife adrniniftration of Lucern; and have enjoyed, with contentment, the 
confiderable privileges with which they are endowed*. 

The bailliage of Entlibuch extends from the Emme-thal in the canton of Bern, to 
the bridge near Wertenftein, about fifteen mites in length, and nine in its greateft 
breadth; and contains 1 i,oco fouls. It is governed by a bailif, who is always a fenator 
of Lucern ; lie continues in office two years, and generally refidesin that capital. The 
bailliage is generally divided into three diftricts; the Upper, or Efchlifmat ; the MiJdle, 
or Shuepfen; the Lower, or Entlibuch: each of thefe has its feparate courts of juftice, 
from which an appeal lies to Lucern. 

That part of the bailliage which I traverfed, is a valley watered by feveral lively rivu¬ 
lets, winding for fome way between two ridges of well-wooded hills, and abounding in 
pifturefque i'cenery. Afterwards the country was undulating, and the road, which was 
narrow and rugged, continually afcended and defeended through well-cultivated fields 
of pafture. I paffed through feveral villages, of which ihe principal were Efchlifmat, 
Shuepfen, and Entlibuch, which takes its name from the rivulet Entle, and gives it 
to the whole diftrift, 1 hefe places are {mail; but the whole country is ftrewed with 
cottages, and ieems a continued village. The inhabitants chiefly follow agriculture; 
they rear large quantities of homed cattle, fheep, goats, and fwine; make and export 
cheefe in great abundance- Though ufually richer than the inhabitants in the other 
parts of the canton; yet they did not appear fo well clothed, or to pofiefs fuch neat, 
cottages, as their neighbours in the Emme thal. 

Ihe peafants of Entlibuch are much efteemed for their independent fpirit, vigour, 
and flrength; remarkable for keennefs and vivacity, for great quicknefs in repartee, 

* The peafapta of Entlibuch were remarkable for their attachment to the government, aiid for their 
decided oppoluion to French principles, during the late revolution. 
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For a peculiarity of garb, and for many Unking cuftoms which diftinguifh them from 
the natives of the circumjacent diftrifts. Of various ufages. which eicsped niy notice 
during my fliort flay among them, 1 chanced to gain information of onecuftom, which 
reminds me of the Fefcennina liceniia mentioned by Horace, that prevailed among the 
Roman peafants. Two neighbouring parifties fend a challenge to each other, and, at 
the conclufion of the carnival each difpatehes a man, bedizened with flowers and fhells, 
called Jhrove-monday ambajjador : he rides to the neighbouring village, and reads or ra¬ 
ther fangs, two fatirical compofitions in verfe. The one, a general fatire again ft the 
parifh, ufually begins by celebrating a period of Swifs hiftory accommodated to thecir- 
cumftances of time and place, then draws a comparifou between the two parifhes, 
giving the preference to his own, either for the fuperior learning and piety of theprieft, 
the wifdoni and impartiality of the'prefident, the induftry and fpirit of the men, the 
beauty and chaftity of the women, or the education of the children. The Ifecond 
compofition confilts of a firing of epigrams in ridicule of particular perform; recording 
any fcandalous adventures, or ludicrous circumftances, which have happened fiuce the 
laft year. The poet finifhes his harangue with exproffing a wifh, that on the .next 
fhrove-monday the inhabitants may improve, and not defer Ve fuch a fevere repri¬ 
mand* 

At tile conclufion of this lefture, which creates much laughter, the mock ambajfador 
returns j and the men of the two parifhes repair, with drums beating and colours fly¬ 
ing, to an open place, called the Field of- Battle , followed and encouraged by the inha* 
bitants of their refpe£Uve parifhes. The two armies being drawn up in order of bat¬ 
tle, the combatants , in imitation of the old Swifs cultom, kneel, offer up a fliort prayer, 
and ftart up at the found of the trumpet. 

Having formed themfelves into two columns of feverat ranks, they march arm ia 
arm, with uniform ftep and military attitude \ both the foremoft lines meet in front, 
and joftle againft each other, being fupported and pufhed forwards by the hinder files, 
frequently afti fled by the women, until one phalanx is broken. The victorious party is 
dignified with the name of the Swifs , and thofe who gave veay are called Aujlrlans , 
in allufioix to the ancient animofity between thofe two powers. The jurymen of 
the d!ftri£t are prefent as umpires, and to prevent any violent difputes and quarrels. 
After the rencounter both parties fit down to table, and the day is concluded with 
feafting. As thefe fatirical compofitions occafionally created much ill will between the 
neighbouring parities, and the rencounters were attended with various accidents, 
the government of Lueern abolidled the cuftom ; but has lately permitted it to be re¬ 
vived, with certain reftrictions calculated to prevent future mifehief. 

The valley of Emlibueh' may be confidered as one of thofe parts which unite the 
mild and cultivated with the wild and rugged feenery of Switzerland j its acclivities gra¬ 
dually afeend and terminate in Mount Pilate, whole barren top is feen towering above 
the fertile and well-wooded hills. 

Quitting this valley, we crofted the Emme over a covered bridge, admired the ro* 
mantic polirion of Wertenftein, a convent of Cordeliers, overhanging the perpendicu¬ 
lar banks of the torrent, and paffed through a very fteep and rocky country to Matters, 
a fmall village within a league of the capital. Here being a confiderable fair, I flopped 
and dined at the table d’hote, in company with fome gentlemen from Lueern. In 
walking through the fair, I obferved feveral booths for the fale of artificial flowers, 
which were purchafed by the country girls. With thefe flowers, and with four bows 
of ribbands, they ornament their hats, which they adjuft: obliquely, with a degree of 
ruftic coquetry not unbecoming. 
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Another diftri£t of this canton is that part which I vifited in 1785, along the high 
road leading from Bern to Lncern. I palled the night at Zofiingen, a filial! town 'm 
the canton of Bern. The inhabitants enjoy greater immunities than any other place in 
that canton; they have their own tnagiftrates, and, what is peculiar, their own courts 
rf juftice, both civil and criminal, which decide in the la!! refort, without an appeal ta 
Bern. A bailiff relides there; but his whole employment confifta in colledtin-r the 
tithes. The town contains about two thoufand fouls. 

Near ZofHngen I entered the canton of Lucent, and parted through a narrow valley 
bounded by a chain of hills remarkable for therichnefs and variety of the hanging woods. 
As I proceeded, the valley expanded ; I travelled a gently waving country, and des¬ 
cended to Surzee, a final! neat town near the lake of Seinpach. From thence I coaft- 
ed'the waftern fide of that lake, a final! but beautiful piece of water about three miles 
in length and one in breadth ; the grounds on each fide flope gently to the edge, of the 
water, and «ve prettily chequered with wood. On theoppofite banks of the lake, I ob- 
ferved the town of Sempacb, celebrated for the battle which eftablilhed the liberty of 
the Swifs, and which I have already mentioned in the preceding letter. The anniver- 
fary of that battle, which happened on the gth of July, 1386, is ftill commemorated 
with great folemnity, both at Sempach and Lucern, and fupplies a copious fubjedi for 
many poems and ballads in the numerous colle&ion of national fongs. 

On the anniverfary, a large body of perfons of all ranks affemble on the fpot where 
the battle was fought; a prieft afcends a pulpit eredted in the open air, and delivers a 
thankfgiving fermon on the fuccefsful efforts of their anccffors on that happy day, 
which enfured to their country liberty and independence. At the conclufion of this 
fermon, another prieft reads a defcription of the battle, and commemorates the names 
of thole brave Swifs who glorioufly iacrificed their lives in defence of their freedom. 
Having exhorted thofe who are prefent to pray for the fouls of their countrymen, and 
of the enemies, who fell in that battle, they all repair inftantly to a finall chapel, where 
maffes are fung for the fouls of the deceafed. During this fervice, the people, falling 
on their knees, pray for their glorious, anceftors, either in the chapel, on the walls of 
which are painted the deeds of the Swifs who immortalized themlelves in this conflidt, 
or near four ftonecrofles which diilinguifh the place of combat. 


LEI TER XXV.— The lake of Lucent.— Gerifau. — -Scbweite.—Origin of the Helvetic 

Confederacy.—William Tell. — Altdorf. 

THE Waldfiastter See, or lake of the fonr cantons, is, from the fublimity as well as 
variety of fcenery, perhaps the fineft body of water in Switzerland. 1 he upper branch, 
or the lake of Lucern, is in the form of acrofs, the Tides of which ftretchfrom Kulf- 
nach to Dallenwal, a final! village near Stantz. It is bounded towards the town of Lu¬ 
cern by cultivated hills Hoping gradually to the water, conlnifted on the oppofite fide 
by an enormous mafs of barren and craggy rocks. Mount Pilate rifes boldly from the 
lake, and is perhaps one of the highelt mountains in Switzerland, if eflimared from 
its bale, and not from the level of the fea # . According to General Pfiffer, its elevation 
above the lake is more than fix thoufand feet: neverthelels its heighth above the Medi- 

* Soon after the French took polTdflon of'Lucern, General Brttne ere&ed, with great folemnity, the 
ft; 11 lard of liberty on the top of Mount Pilate; thus conferring on the Swifs the Ihadow, while he deprived 
them of the fubftance of freedom. 
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tevranean is trifling, in companion with that of the Alps we are going to vifit; nor in¬ 
deed does the fnow continue all the year upon itsTummit. 

Towards the end of this branch, the lake contracts into a narrow creek fcarccly a 
mile in breadth ; foon after again widens, and forms the fecond branch, or the lake of 
Schweitz; on the weltern fide is the canton of Underwalden, on the eaftern that of 
Schweitz, Here the mountains are more lofty, and infinitely varied; fome covered to 
their very fummits with the molt lively verdure; others perpendicular and craggy; 
here forming vaft amphitheatres of wood, there jutting into the water in bold pro¬ 
montories. 

On the eaftern fide of this branch is the village of Gerifau, at the foot of the Riri : 
it is the fmallefl republic in Europe, Its territory is about a league in breadth, and 
two in length; filuated partly on a fmafl neck of land-at the edge of the lake, and 
partly lying upon the rapid declivity of the Rigi. It contains about t :eo inhabitants: 
they have their general afiembly of burgeffeS, their Landauimah, their council of re¬ 
gency, their courts of juliice, and their militia. I was informed that there is not a 
fingle horfe in the whole territory of the republic, as indeed might well be fuppofed ; 
for the only way of arriving at the town is by water, excepting a narrow path down 
the deep fides of the mountain, which is altnoll impalfable. Gerifau is entirely com- 
pofed of fcattered houles and cottages of a very neat and pichirefque appearance ; each 
dwelling is provided with a field or final! garden. The inhabitants are much employed 
in preparing filk for the manufactures of Bafle, This little Republic is under the pro¬ 
tection of the four cantons, Lufcern, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden; and in cafe of 
war furnifhes its quota of men. To the ambitious politician, who judges of govern¬ 
ments by extent of dominion and power, fuch a diminutive republic thrown into an 
obfeure corner, and fcarcely known out of its own contracted territory, uitift appear 
unworthy of notice; but the fmalleft fpot of earth on which civil freedom fiourilhes, 
cannot fail to intereft thofe who know the true value of liberty and independence, and are 
convinced that political happinefs does notconfifl; in great opulence and extenfiye empire. 

Towards the end of this branch the lake forms a bay, in the midft of which lies the 
village of Brunnen*, celebrated for the treaty concluded in 13 15, between Uri, Sch¬ 
weitz, and Underwalden, which gave birth to the Helvetic confederacy. Here I landed, 

• On the ; I ft of April 1798, Brunnen was again diftinguilhed, as the place where deputies from the 
cantons of Uri, Schweitz. Underwalden, and Glams, unanimoufly determined to maintain their indepen¬ 
dence, and to refill the innovations of the French. Even after the fubjugation of the other parts of 
Switzerland, thefe intrepid mountaineers defended themfelves with fuch fpirit, and made fuch havoc among 
the French forces, that General Schawembourg engaged by treaty to refpeA their territory, and accepted 
their pvomife to admit the new Helvetic conftitution. The French, however, not farisfied with this par¬ 
tial fubmiffion, yet unwilling again to encounter the efforts of courage and defpair, contrived to difimite 
the fmali cantons, and feparately to complete their fubjugation. They obtained from the diet of Aran a 
decree for impefing a civic oath of allegiance to the new conftitution ; but the cantons of Uri, Schweitz 
Underwalden, and Zug, refufed compliance. The Helvetic Direflory having reprefer,ted to them the 
danger of refiftance. General Schawembourg accompanied this exhortation with a threat, that unlefs they 
complied, “ he would inffantly march his troops into the rebellious diftrifts,” ' 

Their anfwer deferves to be recorded for its pathetic fimplicity; ‘ f Receive, citizen general, from a 
people ever true to their engagements, who among th.eir craggy mountains'have no commit but their re¬ 
ligion and their liberty, whofe only riches are their cattle; receive the lincere affurance that they will ever 
give the French republic every proof of their devotion compatible with their liberty and independence 
Accept alfo, citizen general, our Solemn promife never to take up arms againft the great republic and 
never to join its enemies. Our liberty is pur only blelfing; nor will we ever grafp our arms except to de ¬ 
fend that liberty.*' Thisartkfe remonftrance had no effeA j Uri, Schweitz, and Glams, deeming all re¬ 
finance unavailing, took the civic oath; and the lower part of Underwalden, which alone refufed, was 
left to its fate. See the note at the end of the next chapter. Planta, p, 456. 
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and walked through an agreeable anil fertile plain, laid out in meadows, and planted 
with fruit trees, to Schweitz, which Hands on the flope of a hilt, at the bottom of two 
high, Amro, and nigged rocks, called the Schweitzer-Haken. Its po/ition is extremely 
agreeable. The church, which is a large magnificent building, /lands in the centre of 
the place; near it the lioufes are contiguous; but in the other part are prettily difper/ed 
about the gentle acclivities, in the mid/t of laWns and meadows, and Iheltered by 
groves of trees. The principal object of curiofity in Schwcitz is a complete colledion 
of the celebrated Hetlinger’s medals, poffeffed by his nephew. This collection, which 
he inherited from his uncle, is very valuable, the medals being all of the finefl impref- 
fions, and feveral extremely rare. From thefe medals M. de Mechel publi/hed his 
much-efteemed engravings, to which he has prefixed a life of the artift, who was born in 
the canton of Schwcitz, on the 28th of March lbgi, and died in 1771, in a very- 
advanced age. 

Having re-imbarked at Brunnen, we foon entered the third branch, or the lake of 
Uri; the feenery of which is fo grand, that its impre/lion will never be erafed from iny 
mind. Imagine to yourfelf a deep and narrow lake about nine miles in length, bor¬ 
dered on both fides with rocks uncommonly wild and romantic, and, for the mofl part, 
perpendicular; with fore/ls of beech and pine growing down their fides to the very 
edge of the water. On the right hand upon our fir/l entrance, a detached piece of 
rock, at a /mail diftance from the fhore, engaged our attention; it is wholly compofed 
of Hones of the fize and fliape of bricks, lo as to appear quite artificial. The fame 
kind of natural mafonry may be obferved in the lofty cliffs which impend over this lake 
not far from Brunnen. It rifes to about fixty feet in height; is covered with under¬ 
wood and Ihrubs, and reminded me of thole crags that /hoot up in the Fall of the 
Rhine near Schaffhaufen: but here the lake was as fmooth as cry Ha I, and the filent 
folemn gloom which reigned in this place was not lefs awful and affecting than the tre¬ 
mendous roaring of the cataract. Somewhat further, upon the highe/t point of the 
Seeli/berg, we obferved a fraall chapel that feemed macceffible; and below it, the little 
village of Gruti, near which the three heroes of Switzerland are faid to have taken re¬ 
ciprocal oaths of fidelity, when they planned the famous revolution. 

On the oppofite fide appears the chapel of William TelJ, erefted in honour of that 
hero, upon the very fpot where he leaped from the boat in which he was conveying as 
a prifoner to Kuffnach. It is built upon a rock projefting into the lake under a hanging 
wood : a fituationamid feenes fo ftrikingly awful, as mult ftrongly affect even the molt 
dull and torpid imagination! On the in fide of this chapel, the feveral actions of Wil¬ 
liam Tell are coarfely painted. While we were viewing them, we obferved the counte¬ 
nances of our watermen gliflening with exultation, as they related, with much fpirit 
and fallibility, the cruelties of Gefler, governor of Uri, and the intrepid behaviour 
of their glorious deliverer. Indeed I have frequently remarked with pleafure the na¬ 
tional enthufiafm which generally prevails in this country, and greatly admired the fire 
and animation with which the people difeourfe of thofe famous men among their ancef- 
tors; to w hom they are indebted for that happy Hate of independence they now enjoy. 
1 his laudable fpirit is continually fupported and encouraged by the numerous itatues, and 
other memorials, of the antient Swi/s heroes, common in every town and village. Among 
thefe, fell is the mofl; diftingui/hed, and feems to be the peculiar favourite of the 
common people j the reafon is obvious; for his fiory partakes greatly of the mar¬ 
vellous. 

A few years ago a treatife, entitled Fable Danotfe, , was publi/hed at Bern* in which 
ths author calls in queHion the hiftory of William Tell. Though his arguments in ge- 
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neral are by no means conclufive, yet he mentions two circumftances which, if true, are 
convincing proofs, that much fiftion is interwoven with the whole account. He aflerts 
that the incident of Teh’s Ihooting the apple from the head of his fun is not recorded 
in any of the contemporary hiftorians, although they give the minuteft accounts of the 
governor’s tyranny ; and that the firft writer who takes notice of it is Etterlin of Lu- 
cern, who lived in'the latter end of the fifteenth century, near two hundred years after 
the fa& is fuppofed to have happened. Befides, a ftory of the fame kind is related in 
the Danifh annals by Saxo Grammaticus, with fcarcely any difference but that of names: 
Harold King of Denmark fupplies the place of the governor of Uri, Tocco that of 
William Tell; and this event which is faid to have happened in 965, is attended alfo 
with nearly the fame incidents, as thofe recorded in the Swifs accounts *. It is far 
from being a neceffary confequence, that becaufe the authenticity of the ftory concerning 
the apple is liable to fotne doubts, therefore the whole tradition relating to Tell is fabu¬ 
lous/ Neither is it a proof againft the reality of a faft, that it is not mentioned by 
contemporary hiftorians. The general hiftory of William Tell is repeatedly celebrated 
in old German fongs, fo remarkable for their antient dialect and fitnplicity, as almoft 
to raife the deeds they celebrate above all reafonable fufpicion: to this may be added, 
the conftant tradition of the country, together with two chapels ere&ed fome centu¬ 
ries ago, in memory of his exploits. 

The three cantons were fo much offended with the author for doubting the exploits of 
their antient hero, that they presented a remonftrance to the fovereign council of Bern, 
and the pamphlet was publicly burnt at Uri. In this inftance their national prejudices 
(if they really deferve that name) become, in fome meafure, meritorious and ref- 
pectable. 

Landing at Fluellen, I had an opportunity of obferving that the crofs-bow is ftill 
much ufed, as I law feveral very young boys, each with that inftrmnent in his hand. 
Obferving a butt at a fraall diftance from the place, I told them, that thofe who hit the 
mark fliould receive a penny for their dexterity. Upon this intimation, three boys 
took aim fuccelfively, two of whom touched the very centre of the butt, and obtained 
the prize: but the third miffing, I made him Jhoot till he hit the mark j which after 
two or three trials, he performed. 

' From Fluellen we walked to Altdorf, the capital burgh of the canton of Uri, fitu- 
ated in a,narrow vale almoft entirely furrounded by ftupendous mountains. It contains 
feveral neat houfes; the tops whereof are covered with large ftones, in order to pre - 
vent the roofs being carried away by the hurricanes frequent in thefe mountainous 
countries. 

When the greater part of Helvetia was fubjeft to the empire, the inhabitants of Uri, 
Schweitz, and Underwalden, had long enjoyed the molt confiderable privileges, parti¬ 
cularly the right of being governed by their own magiftrates: the clergy and many of 
the nobles, indeed, had fiefs and fubjefts in thofe refpe£tive territories; but the bulk 
of the people formed feveral communities almoft independent. During the twelfth 
century, various difputes between the three cantons and the emperors united them more 
firmly, and they were accuftomed, every ten years, to renew formally their alliance. 
Such was their fituation at the death of Frederic II. in 1250. From this period, or 
foon afterwards, commenced the interregnum in the empire: during that time of 

* As Saxo Grammaticus is an author but little known, and the paflage in queftion is exceedingly curious, 
the reader will find it inferted at the end of this volume. It is but juitice to add, that fome perfons ques¬ 
tion the authenticity of this paflage, and ftippofc it to be fpurious, 
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anarchy and confufion, the nobles and bifhops endeavouring to extend their power, 
and to encroach upon the privileges of the people, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden’ 
threw themfelves under the protection of Rhodolph of Hapfburg, who, in 1273, being 
chofeil Emperoj** terminated the interregnum. Rodolph received a fmall revenue 
from thefe cantons, and appointed a governor, who had cognizance in all criminal 
caufes, but exprefsly confirmed the rights and privileges of the people, 

Rhodolph, fbmetime after his accetlion to the imperial throne, iiilened to the ambi¬ 
tious fchemes of his fon Albert, who was defirous to form Helvetia mto a duchy. For 
this purpofe the Emperor pm-chafed the domains of feveral abbeys, and other cbnfider- 
able fiefs in Switzerland, as well in the canton of Schweitz as in the neighbouring 
territories. 

The three cantons alarmed at this great increafe of power, obtained a confirmation 
of their privileges, which, upon the death of Rodolph, was renewed by his fucceffor 
Adolphus of Nafl'au. But when Albert was elected emperor, he refufed to ratify their 
rights, and, in order totally to fubdue the people, placed over them two governors, 
who committed many flagitious aSs of tyranny and oppreffion. 

Under thefe circmnflafices Werner de Staffach of Schweitz, Walrher Furil of Uri, 
and Arnold de Mekhthal of Underwalden, planned the famous revolution which took 
place January 13, 13 8, and reftored liberty to the three cantons} and Albert, as he 
was preparing to attack them, was affaffinated by his nephew John of Hapihurg *. In 
1 3 1 5 * Leopold Duke of Auftria marched againft the confederate cantons, at the head 
of twenty thoufand troops, and, endeavouring to force his way into Schweitz at the 
pafs of Morgarten, received a total defeat from thirteen hundred Swifs polled upon the 
mountains. IF we may believe contemporary hiftorians, the Swifs loft but fourteen 
men in this memorable engagement, which infured their independence. In the fame 
year, the three cantons contracted a perpetual alliance, which was ratified at Brunnen, 
and is the-grand foundation of the Helvetic Confederacy. Such were the feeble begin¬ 
nings of a league, fince become fo formidable by the acceflion of ten cantons, and by 
the additional ftrength of its numerous allies; and it is remarkable, that Switzerland is 
the only country which, on the one fide, has confined the limits of the German empire, 
and, on the other, has fet bounds to the French monarchy f. 

The name of Schweitzerland, or Switzerland, which originally comprehended only 
the three cantons of Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, was afterwards extended to ail 
Helvetia. It derived that appellation either from the canton of Schweitz, as having 
particularly diftinguifhed itfelf in the revolution of 1308, and alfoat the battle of Mor¬ 
garten; or becaufe the Auftrians called all the inhabitants of thefe mountainous parts 
by the general denomination of Schweitzers. 

Switzerland was the rock on which the Houfe of Auftria fplit, during more than a 
century. Blinded with relentment againft their former fubjefls, and anxious to recover 
their loft domains, the feveral dukes led in perfon confidurable armies to fubdue a na¬ 
tion, whole fpirit was unconquerable, and to obtain poffeffion of a country, which was 
eafily defended againft the molt numerous troops. They neglected feveral opportunities 
of aggrandizing themfelvesin other parts, and, flighting what was morefeafible, benttheir 
whole efforts to acquire what in its very nature was unattainable. Theconfequence of this 
miftaken policy was, a fucceffion of defeats, attended with a prodigious expence, and 

• See Letter 14, 

1 " the reader will pleafe to recoil eft that this letter was written before the fatal progrefs of the French 
revolution. 
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the lofs of their bra veil troops, until at length* convinced of their error, they totally 
rdinqnifhed an attempt, in which they had expended fo much fruitlefs blood and trea- 
fure. But although feveral emperors of that Houfe occafionally made alliances with 
the Swifs cantons, yet it was not till the treaty of Weftphalia that their independence 
was fully and finally acknowledged by Ferdinand IIL and the whole empire. 

The government of Uri and Schweitz is entirely democratica!, and nearly the fame, 
The fupreme power refides: in the people at large* who are divided into feveral com¬ 
munities, from which are chofen the councils of regency* In the Lands-g^mehid^ or 
general affembly, the Landamman, and the principal magi ft rates, are elected ; and 
every burgher, at the age of fourteen, in the cantons of Uri and Undenvalden, and 
of fifteen in Schweitz, confift each of fixty members, and refide at the capital burghs; 
in thefe councils the executive power is veiled, and from their bodies the principal 
magiflrates are chofen, 

Thefe two cantoris contain, including their fubjefts, about fifty thoufand fouls, and 
in cafe of necefiity could furnifh above twelve thoufand militia. All the Catholic can¬ 
tons enjoy confiderable fubfidies from France. Every burgher, at the age of fourteen* 
in Uri, receives annually about fix livres, or five ihillings: the Landamman and the 
magiftrates more in proportion. The canton of Schweitz being for fome time difeon- 
tented with France, withdrew its troops from that fervice: but this year (1776 ) the 
matter has been accommodated ; and the king pays annually to every male child of a 
burgher four livres, commencing from the time of his,birth. 

The fame kind of foil, and the fame productions, are common to the two cantons: 
the whole country being rugged and mountainous, confifts chiefly of pafture, produces 
little corn, and has no vines. We cannot but obferve with aftomfhment, to what a de¬ 
gree of fertility the natives have improved a land, naturally barren, and for which 
they fought with as much zeal and intrepidity, as if they contended for the richefi plains 
of Sicily or Afia Minor, In thefe little democratical Rates, fumpiuary laws are not 
neceflary ; for they fcareely know what luxury is. The purity, or (as fome perhaps 
would call it) theaufterity of morals, which Rill prevails among thefe people, cannot 
eafily be imagined by the inhabitants of opulent cities; and I cannot refieft on that 
aftedionate patriodfm which fo ftrongly attaches them to their country, without calling 
to mind that beautiful defeription of theSwifs peaiant, in Goldfmith’sTraveller* 

u Dear k that Hied to which Ms foul conforms, 
tfi And dear that hill which lifts him to the Harms : 
u A nd as a child, when fearing founds nioidt, 

“ Clang*! clo.fc and dqfer to the mother's bitaft ; 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 

But hind him to his native mountains mare/ 1 

Every ftep we now advance, we tread, as it were, upon facrcd ground ; monuments 
continually occur of ttiofe memorable battles, by which the Swifs refeued themlelves 
from oppreffion, and feeured the enjoyment of their invaluable freedom. I am now 
indeed in the very centre of civil liberty; would I could add of religious too! but the 
church of Rome is here exclulively eftablilhed. It mull be acknowledged, however, 
that this intolerant fpirit is not wholly confined to the Catholic cantons;'for, in theProtef- 
tant diftrifts, Calvinifm is alone admitted: thus a nation, who prides herfelf upon her 
freedom, denies the free exercife of religion to every other feet except that which pre¬ 
dominates. Is not this finking at 'the firft principle, and moil: valuable privilege, of 
genuine liberty ? 

Long 
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Long as my letter already is, I cannot forbear mentioning a peculiar cuftom obferved 
in fome of thefe democratical dates: every perfon who is chofen for a bailliage, or lu¬ 
crative office, is obliged to pay a certain (lipulated fum into rhe public fimd. This 
praftice is attended with one ill confequence at leaft ; as the fuccefsful candidate is in 
fome mcafurc authorized to ft retch bis prerogatives, in order to fwell the profits of his 
charge. Accordingly, it is a general remark, that in the common bailliages, the bailifs 
appointed by the popular cantons are more apt to be guilty of exaftions than thofe of 
the ariltocratical republics, 1 am, &c. 


LETTER XXVI.— Canto?: of Undcrwaldcn. — Same. — Saxelen. — Tomb and Character 

of Nicholas de Flue .— Stanitz.—Engelberg —Fajfage over the Suren Alps to Altdorf. 

INSTEAD of proceeding, as in my former tour, from Lucern to Altdorf by water, 

I made an agreeable excurfion to Same, Saxelen, and Stantz, in the canton of Under- 
walden, vifited the abbey of Engetberg, and traverfed, the Suren Alps to Altdorf. 

Having difpatched my baggage by water to Altdorf, I walked, in company with 
M. Meyer, member of the Great Council of Lucern, through a pleafant plain, lying 
between Mount Pilate and an oppofite ridge of hills, to Winke, a village fituated on an 
inlet of the lake of Lucern. There I took boat, and rowing acrofs the inlet, difetn- 
barked near Alpnach, in the canton of Underwalden, and continued along a foot-way, 
which winds through enclofures of rich pa (lure-land, browfed by numerous herds of 
fine cattle, and prettily chequered with fcattered cottages. Having eroded a final! river, 
I arrived at Same, the capital burgh of that divifion of the canton called Oberwalden, 
wherein the Land-rath , or fupreme court of judicature, aflembles for the purpofe of 
deciding civil and criminal proceffes. This tribunal is compofed of fifty-eight judges, 
who are chofen by the people, and continue in office for life. In criminal affairs of any 
notoriety, each of thefe is empowered to bring into court two individuals; and this 
tribunal, thus confifling of a hundred and feventy-four members, affembles in a large 
open hall in the tdwn-houfe, and paffes final fentence. 

At Same I embarked upon the Aa, and afeending its ftream entered the lake of Same, 
a piece of water about three miles long, and one and a half broad, pleafamly enclofed 
between rhe mountains, and its rifing borders richly variegated with paflures and trees. 
I landed at Saxelen, which flands on its weftern fliore; a neat village much frequented, 
as the native place of the celebrated faint and patriot Nicholas deFlue, to whofe honour 
a church has been lately ere&ed. The interior is ornamented in a pleafing ftyle of 
architefture. Ten elegant columns of black marble fupport the roof; they are about 
twenty-four feet in height, and many of them of a fingle piece. They were hewn out 
of a quarry in the Melchthal, about nine miles from Saxelen, and dragged from thence 
by the peafants, who voluntarily performed this talk, which they confidered as an aft 
of religious duty : a laborious enterprife, to convey fuch heavy burdens down deep 
precipices and over pathlefs rocks, where they could neither be afiifted by fcorfes nor 
oxen! 

Under a glafs cafe in the midfl of the church are depofited the bones of this favou¬ 
rite objeft of national worfbip, fantaftically ornamented, according to the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic cuftom, with gold and precious (tones. His real burial-place is flill to be feen in 
a final! adjoining chapel; it is a fimple grave-ftone, on which his figure is coarfely carved 
in (tone, ttie work of the age in which he lived. A little above this antient monument 
is placed another grave-ftone, bearing alfo his figure, executed in later times, lefs rude, 
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ftut flili of comfe workmanfhip. On entering ibis chapel I obferv&l numerous pilgrims 

both Texes, who were kneeling before his tomb, ami praying with the greareft fer¬ 
vency j many, in the ardour of devotion, threw themfelves between the two grave¬ 
stones, and ftretching themfelves upon the molt antient figure, repeatedly kitted and 
embraced it- 

Nicholas de Flue, this objeft of national cnthufiafm, was born at Saxelen in 1417. 
Defcended from an antient family, he fignalized himfelf in defence of his country, and 
particularly during the war which the Swift fupported againlt Sigifmoad Archduke of 
Auftria. Pie was no left remarkable for humanity than valour. To his countrymen 
preparing to pillage and burn the convent of St. Margaret near Dieffenhofen, he ex¬ 
claimed, cc If God grants you the victory over your enemies, ufe it with moderation, 
and fpare thofe edifices which are confecrated to him. J> This remonftrance was at¬ 
tended with efteft, and the convent was faved from deftru£Hon. To the molt excellent 
qualities of the heart and imderftanuing, to great political fagacity, he added the exte¬ 
rior graces of figure, dignity of chara&er, and the molt tvinning affability, Raifed by 
his countrymen to high employments in the Jtate, he repeatedly declined the office of 
landamman from motives of delicacy, becaufe he disapproved the principles of the go* 
verning party. At length, hurried away by his deteftation of evil, and a zeal for 
monkifi] devotion, he quitted his family in the fiftieth year of his age, and, retiring from 
the world in a fit of gloomy fuperftition, turned hermit. The place of his retreat was 
at Ranft, a few miles from Saxelen, where he built an hermitage and afmall chapel, and 
praffifed all the feverities required by that auftere mode of life with the ftri&eft ob- 
fer vance. 

But the flame of patriotifm, although fmothered in his breaft by an ill-directed zeal 
for mifiaken duties, was not extinguifhed 5 and he was the happy mftrument in refeuing 
Switzerland from the impending horrors of civil difeord. At the conclufion of the war 
with Charles the Bold, Friburgh and Soleure having contracted an alliance with Zuric, 
Bern, and Lucent, the treaty was confidered by Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, Zug, and 
Glarus, as a breach of the former union. After various difputes and fruitlefs confe¬ 
rences, the deputies of the eight confederate cantons afiembled in 1481 at Stantz, ia 
order fo compromife the differences. 

Both Tides were fo heated with mutual animofities, that the deputies were on the point 
of feparating without effecting a reconciliation, and a civil war appeared inevitable. In 
this criffs of affairs, de Flue no fooner heard of the public-diffentions, than his patriotiftn 
prevailed over his fuperftition ; and he quitted his unprofitable hermitage to exert thofe 
a&ive and public virtues, the Ioweft of which fingly outweighs whole years of ufelefs 
mortification. Accordingly this extraordinary man, though in the 64th year of his age, 
travelled during the night, and arrived at Stantz on the very morning in which the 
deputies were preparing for their departure. He earneftly conjured them to remain ; 
and having prevailed upon them once more to affemble, he fo forcibly reprefented the 
deftrtt&ive confequences of difunion, that they chofe him arbiter of the difpute. By 
his foie mediation all differences were amicably adjufted, and by his advice Friburgh and 
Soleure were inftanlly received into the Helvetic Confederacy : fuch was the effect of 
his perfuafive and conciliatory eloquence! Having thus happily compofed the public 
•diffentions, he returned to his hermitage, where he died, in 1487, in the 70th year of 
his age, regretted and efteemed by all Switzerland. Such a general opinion of his ex¬ 
treme piety prevailed among his contemporaries, that the bigotry of thofe times aferib- 
ed to him an exemption from the common wants of human nature. 
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In the regifter of the church of Saxelen, the following notice is inferibed for 1485, 
the year antecedent to his death : “ In 141 7, Nicholas de Flue, a faint, was born in the 
parilh of Saxelen j who afterwards retired into a defart called Ranft, where God fuf- 
tained him 'during eighteen years, without eating or drinking for a long time, namely, 
when this was written; and he is now in good e.'late, and of holy life.’* 

On his tomb is inferibed: “ Nicholas de Flue quirted his wife and children to go 
into the defart: he ferved God nineteen years and a half without taking any fuftenance. 
He died in 1487.” 

This frivolous epitaph ft rang ly marks the bigot ted fpirit of that dark age in which it 
was compofed : the narrow-minded author, totally overlooking the patriot in the her¬ 
mit, faw nothing fo truly meritorious in the life of the deeeafed, as the fuppreflion of 
thofe focial energies which dignify human nature, in order to pradtife the debafmg auf- 
terities of a fuperltitious religionift. He ought to have inferibed, “ To the memory of 
Nicholas de Flue, who quitted his hermitage to appear in the world ; who reftored 
peace and harmony to the republics of Switzerland, and who ferved God by ferving his 
country.” 

From Saxelen we intended to vifit Ranft, de Flue’s hermitage, and from thence to 
proceed down the Melchthal and over the mountains to Engelberg; but as the evening 
was already beginning to clofe, we durft not venture along fo difficult a pafiage, which 
would have employed us at leaf! five hours ; we thought it therefore mod prudent to 
continue our route towards Stantz. We followed the footpaths, which wind agreeably, 
fometimes through forefts, fometimes over the fields and meadows; and patted through 
a fertile but wilder and more romantic part of the canton, than that which we tr aver fed 
in the morning. We continued for Tome way at the foot of the Stantzberg, croffed a 
finall plain formerly a lake, in which ftaples for mooring veffels are occafionally difeo- 
vered ; and in about three hours after our departure from Saxelen arrived at Stantz, 
in the dutk of the evening. 

About three miles from Stantz is. a fmall wood called the Kern-wald , which we tra¬ 
veled in our route from Saxelen; it would not be worthy of mention, did it not fepa- 
rate the canton into two divifions, called Oberivald and Underwald *. Formerly the 
whole canton was under the fame general ad minilira tion; but difagreements arifing 
between the inhabitants of the two diftricts, they have fince formed two republics, and 
have each their lands-geme'md, or general affembly, their landamman, and council of 
regency : for the management of external affairs there is a joint council, chofen equally 
by the two divifions; at the Helvetic Diet they fend but one deputy, and regulate 
their vote by mutual confent, Stantz is the feat of civil and criminal judicature, and it 
is worthy of remark, that every male of the age of thirty is permitted to give his vote 
for the acquittance or condemnation of a criminal. 

Stantz, the capital of Underwalden, is fituated in a beautiful plain of pafture, about 
two or three miles in breadth, at the foot of the Stantzberg, and at a little diftance 
from the lake of Lucern. The town and environs, delightfully fprinkled with nume¬ 
rous pottages, are extremely populous, containing, perhaps, not ieis than five thoufand 
fouls. The church is a tolerably handfome building, and is decorated in the infide 
with ten black marble pillars of large dimenfions, but not fo beautiful as thofe at Sax¬ 
elen. The women in thefe parts drefs their heads in a fingular manner, and extremely 

* Above the wood, and Below the wood; tvaU in German fignifying a wood. 
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unbecoming : they wear black-beaver cocked hats, fimilar to thofe of the men, with 
black ears to their caps, which almoft conceal their hair *. 

The next morning the abbot of Engelberg, previoufly informed of our intended vifit, 
politely fent horfes to Stantz ; and we rode through a fertile valley, enclofed between 
the Stantzberg and a chain of hills, until we arrived at Graften-ort, a fmall villa belong¬ 
ing to the abbot, about two leagues from Stantz. Here we. began to afcend along a 
road winding by the fide of a Iteep precipice, and through “ mifunned forejis ” of beech 
intermingled with poplar, mountain alh, Spanifh chefimts, and pines, the torrent Aa 
impetuoufty foaming in a flony channel, and forming a fucceffion of catara&s. The 
wild horrors of the circumjacent rocks, the inceffant roaring of the waters, and the fo- 
litary gloom of the fbreft, reminded me of Gray’s beautiful Ode on the Grande Cliar- 
treufe, in which he defcribes.fimilar fcenes with a fublimity and truth winch every 
perfon of tafte, who travels through thefe magnificent regions, mult feel and admire : 

Per invtai rapes t firei per 
Cih'ofque praruptmj fan antes 
Inter aquas s nettjorumque nrjilem. 


* This tranquil and happy diftrift btcame the fcene of unexampled carnage, and the handful of native* 
^ho venruml alone to rtfift the aggreffion of the French were almoll wholly exterminated The inhabi¬ 
tants of Schwekz and Underwritten, being required to take the civic oath, fent depuries to Lucern, and 
afterwards to ran, who appealed to the ftipulations of the treaty granted by General Schawembourg, 
Thev were received with intelt and indignity, and returned with the following anfwer ; 44 You, as well as. 
the other cantons, mud take the oath ; and you nnitt further give up to us, alive or dead, nine of your 
principal leaders, and among them three of your clergy. Many hundreds more ftiall iWe the fame fate. 
The contequencta of your obftinacy lhall be held out as an example to the whole world ” 

Intimidated by this threat, Schwdtz and the upper diftri£t of Underwalden complied with the injunc¬ 
tion ; but the meflage of the Swite Directory having been read to a general alterably of the lower diitrtel, 
exched indignation and horror ; and they unanlmoufly refolved to be buried in the ruins of their country 
rather than furrender their fellow-citizens In fo di (honourable a manner. About 1500 took up arms, and, 
without the fmalldl hope of foreign affillance, prepared to refid the whole force of the French, and to die 
rather than fumve their expiring liberty. Having entrenched themfelves on the borders of the lake, and 
at the entrance of the valley of Stantz, with their women and children, they firmly waked the attack- The 
French advanced to the ajfFault in feparate columns, fome eroding the lake in armed veflels, and others 
marching over the mountains. 

Go the 3d of September hoftilittes commenced ; the French were repulfed in different ontets * on the 
9th two veflela being funk with 500 men, the French were intimidated, and refuted to proceed, until a 
party, encouraged by the promites, and urged by the threats of Schawembourg, difembarked and forced 
the entrenchments. At the fame time two other columns landed at different points, and the corps i |ifiiing 
from the mountains, fell upon their rear. The fmall but heroic band. Hint up in a narrow defile, and fur- 
rounded by a force tentimestheir number, fuftained the aflfault with unparalleled courage. 

** Then began,** fays an eye-witnefsof this defperate conflict, ** the battle and the carnage. Our ruflic ' 
heroes freon every fide, fight foot to foot, rufii among the enemies 5 ranks, flay and arc Hath- Thefe moun¬ 
taineers were teen preffing French officers to death in their nervous arms ; old men, women, and children, 
routed by the noble example, and catching the enthuflafm of their fons, hu (binds, and fathers, appeared 
throwing themtelves into the midft of the French battalions, arming themtelves with clubs, pikes, pieces of 
mulkets, nay the very limbi of the human body, ftrewing the ground with carcafes, and falling with the fa- 
tisfadlion £>f having fought to maintain their native land free from a foreign yoke.” 

The French, exafperated at this incredible refiiftance, put to the fword not only their opponents on the 
field of battle, but involved all whom they met in indiferiminate daughter, and the valley from one end to 
the other became a prey to pillage, flames, and carnage. 

Two hundred natives of Schweiz, hearing the cannonade, were aftiamed of having deferted tliefr bre¬ 
thren, andhaftily arming themtelves, forced the poll which the Frencfi had eftablifhed at Brtmnen,and to¬ 
wards the end of the day approaching Stantz, law the conflagration, which fliowed the fatal event of the 
aftion. They devoted themtelves to revenge the fate of their countrymen, and after exterminating above 
6qo of their enemies, tell on the field of battle. 

This was the late con Aid of expiring liberty in Switzerland; had the united Swite a< 5 ied with equal 
fpirit, the country would yet have been free. 

The fall of Underwald, by an eye-witnete. Mallet, voL ii, p. 40. 
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Ifi’uing from the dark foreft, we defcended for a little way, and unanimoufly broke 
into an exclamation of furprife and delight, as we fuddenly looked down upon a piclu- 
rei'que plain of an oval lhape beautifully wooded, watered by feveral lively dreams, en- 
clofed within a circle of gentle hills, and terminated by a majeftic amphitheatre of 
“ clovd-capt alps ■** toward the extremity of this plain the abbey, a large quadrangular 
building of flone, is fituated at the foot of the Engelberg, or Mountain of Angels, from 
which the whole diltritb takes its name. On alighting from our horfes, the abbot po¬ 
litely received and conducted us into a large fatoon, where foon afterwards dinner was 
ferved with all the plenty of feudal times, and all the comforts of the profen t a're. The 
Company at table confided of the abbot, five or fix benediCtines, ourfe!ves, and our 
fervants, who, according to the cuftom of the place, fat down to the fame hofpitable 
board with their matters. This intermixture of fociety, the politenefs of the worthy 
abbot, and the facetious cheerfulnefs of one among the fathers, rendered the repaft as 
agreeable as it was uncommon. After dinner we vifited the library, which contains 
about ten thoufand volumes; and, among many rare editions, above two hundred 
printed in the fifteenth century. I noticed a much larger collection of modem hilto- 
rical and mifcellaneous works than are nfually found within the walls of a monaftery, 
which does honour to the tafte of the abbot, and proves him a warm friend to polite 
literature. 

The weather being fine and clear I ftrayed about the environs, admiring the fcattered 
hamlets, the beautiful tufts of wood, and the lively ftreams which murmur through the 
plain : of thefe, one called the Melt-bach, which I obferved iffuing copioufly from the 
ground, begins to flow on Lhe firft melting of the fnow in the month of May, and ceafes 
towards the end of September, and the Griefen-bach, that rifes at the foot of Mount 
Blake, runs only from mid-day to the fetting fun. Several other torrents, that pour 
down from the neighbouring glaciers, and numerous fprings that burftfrom the ground 
near the abbey, help to fupply the Aa, which rallies from the Suren Alps, and. Welled 
with thefe tributary waters, hattens to throw itfelf into the lake of Lucern. The am¬ 
phitheatre of cloud-capt mountains is formed by the Melkleberg, the Armberg, the 
Blakeberg, the Spitze-ftock, the Suren Alps with their brown peaks boldly riling from 
the bofom of the fnow, the Engelberg towering in naked majefty, and, the moft elevated 
and moft beautiful in the whole chain. Mount Titlis, fupporting on its top an immenfe 
glacier. 

About feven in the afternoon we fat down to fupper; in the midft of the repaft we 
were fuddenly ftruck with an awful thunder-ftorm, which, though it could not be called 
the mufic of the fpheres, or fuch as, according to the legends of the abbey, was per¬ 
formed on the top of the Engelberg, by a choir of angels, at the confecration of the con¬ 
vent ; yet produced a moft fublime e fie ft, when re echoed by the furrounding mountains. 

The abbot, chofen by a majority of fixteen benediCtines, who compofe the chapter, 
is fovereign lord over the land of Engelberg, a trafb of country about fixty miles in 
circumference, and under the protection of Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden. 
The final! plain in which the abbey is fituated is the only habitable part of this dillritt, 
and contains fifteen hundred fouls; the remaining portion, being entirely mountainous, 
affords in fummer a retreat to numerous herds of cattle. The abbot, to whom we were 
indebted for fo polite a reception, is Leodigar Saltzman, a native of Lucern, who, fince 
his elevation to his prefent dignity, has been a kind and indulgent matter: finding many 
of his fubjeGs extremely poor and indolent, he has excited them to iuduftry j and in 
order to affift them during the winter months, when agriculture is fufpended, employs 
them in winding filk, which he imports from Italy. He poffeffes very confiderable. 
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power, which renders him nearly abColute; in all criminal cafes he arrefts and mpn- 
fons ; appoints the perfon who examines; can order, ii he thinks it neCdury, t ie m- 
fliftion of torture, and can pardon or mitigate the fentence given by the tribunal ot me 
country, called landfeerichu In civil caufes his influence is very confiderable ; he ap¬ 
points, from twelve candidates felefted by the people, the fevett judges, who in con- 
iunftion with the tbahmnwn and Jlathalur, form the landfgenehl, which decides in the 
m refort: lie can alfo difplace them if he pleafes, and abfolutely nominates all the 
iudges of the geWchen-gerkht, or ecclefiaflical court, which receives appeals from tne 
decifions of the former tribunal. His power is reftrided in the following ui (lances. It 
he is encaged in a law-fuit with an individual, the award of the country tribunal is final, 
and if with the whole community, the queftion is decided by the four cantons of Lucern, 

Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden. . ., f . 

His revenues amount to about 5000I., and are derived partly from tithes of certain 
eftates in the free bailliages of Switzerland, and from a few feudal rights, but pnnci- 
nallv from the exportation of cheefe. Befide thofe which are made on the paltures 
belonging to the abbey, he purchafes others from the peafants of his little territory, and 
difpofes of the whole on his own account. About eighteen hundred cows, including 
the cattle of the convent, are polfoffed by the natives qf Engelberg, and annually iupply 
milk for about 10,000 cheel'es, each weighing from 25 to 50 pounds, and foiling, on 
an average, for 15 florins, or il. 5s. per hundred weight: and it may be calculated 
that the abbot circulates annually to the value of 4000L I his revenue, however, can- 
not be confidered as his own private property-, for he pays the current expences of the 

abbe ? *" ' Several 

* On the 1 ft °f April 1798 the refpectable abbot rtfigned bis Eovercignty, In a letter to Mengaud, the 

French refident in Switzerland. , f , « . 

Citizen Minifter,—We fulfil a duty highly agreeable to us, m forwarding to you the enclofed aft, m 
which we voluntarily re-eftablfth the people of the valley of Engelberg In their fovereign rates. TS e flatter 
Saves that you will acknowledge in this conduft the purity of our mtent.ons, and our extreme eagernefs 
to render outfelves worthy of the fiiendfhip of the French republic. We hope. Citizen Mimfter, that you 
will make our fentiments known to the Hiieftory of the Great Nation, and recommend us to the conti¬ 
nuance of its efteetn and kindnefs. Health and refpeft ! 

n .unite v (Signed) L. a ode GAR i vs Abbot, and 

Maurice Muller Prior/* 

Mengaud returned this infnlting anfwer, which announced th; diffolution of their community: 

.« i 'h ave r e a d with pleafure your letter of the i ft of April, In which you announce the re-dtabl.fliment 
of the people of the valley of Engelberg in their fovereign rights. 1 commend this natural vettitution of 
antiquated ufurpations, eternally contrary to thofe im prefer! pubic rights of nature, to the enjoyment ot 
which men are indiferiminately called. This acknowledgment on yonr part of a f-.cred and unalienable 
nrinciple. is without doubt of great value ; and under this point of view, citizen monks, yon arc coalmen- 
d-ihle ■ but be ftill more fo. Ho not wait till philofophy expels you from the afylum of indolence and Hi¬ 
nt ill tv' Quit the livery of fuperllition, return to Society, and difplay virtues, fumcient to bury in oblivion 
thofe yeamwhieh have been eoofecrated to mouaftic nullity.’’ MomUur, »tb Fhrcal. 

ThIref P e£lable abbot of Engelberg died of chagrin, Toon after he receded ihe mfultmg letter of Men- 
vmnd The unfeeling conduct of the French agent, and the vutuesof the venerable abbot, are defcnbed m 
a recent publication ; and the truth of the account mud forcibly ftrike the reader, as the author cannot be 
fufpefted of partiality to the ariftomey and clergy of Switzerland. , , 

“ With infinite concern I read that part of the letter which fpeaks of the death of the about ol Engel¬ 
bert It Teems this venerable pried did not long furvive the violent attack of the comimffary Men- 

1 f. % 

ga *t The image of the venerable abbot for ever fills my imagination- His letter to the French commiflTary 
was fo unlike the meffageof a fovereign prince, of a neutral and independent power, that it was framed to 
have flattered the vanity, and foftened the violence, of the moil intrepid revolution^. Alas ! he bad been 
no enemy to the French revolution !—he loved mankind too well to condemn an experiment m its favouri 
to promote general happinefa wavthe foie purpofe of his life, and, while the abbot of Engdbcrg esmed. 


742 coxe's travels in Switzerland, 

Several ineffeftual expeditions have been made towards attaining the fummit of 
Mount Titlis, the mojl elevated mountain in thefe parts, and perhaps fcarcely inferior 
to the Schreckhorn and Jungfrau horn ; it was for a long time confidered as inaccef- 
fible : but, as tradition reported, that in the year 1739 three inert had afended, Frey- 
grabend, a native of EngeJberg, and phyfician to the abbot, a few days after my depar¬ 
ture from the convent, fuceeeded in a fimilnr attempt. The following account of tills 
expedition is extracted from a German letter, written by the phyfidan himfelf to a 
friend at Lucern : 

ct Early in the morning on the 14th of September, the weather being fine and clear, 
I fet out with eleven companions* * ** among whom were Jerom Dopier and Conrad Sto¬ 
cker, two friars of the convent. About two in the morning, after afending through 
Gerfchne, and Unter and Oberdaub, we reached, at break of day, the funtmit of the 
Laubergrat, Here we enjoyed a fine view over the canton of Underwalden, the lake 
and canton of Lucern, the free bailliagcs, and the canton of Zug. Having taken fome 
refrefliment, and repofed ourfelves a quarter of an hour, we put on our crampons, and 
purfued our route, eager, like the giants of old, to fcale the deep Tides of Mount Faub 
b I at ten. We continued about an hour along the piked ridge of this mountain, totter¬ 
ing by the fide of tremendous precipices, and twice climbing an afent almoft perpendi¬ 
cular. We could not obferve any trace of the fmalleft vegetation. Having gained the 
higheft point of theFauIblatten, we arrived at a glacier, which being fortunately covered 
with frefh fnow, rendered the ice lefs flippery than ufual. 

“ Hitherto our courfe was attended with fome danger, but from hence we afeended 
and reached with little difficulty the top of the Titlis, called Nolkn. But here we were 
obliged to crofs a deep chafm, and to mount the Tides of the ice, which were as per¬ 
pendicular as a wall, by forming fteps for our feet with the iron fpikes of our poles : 
below us was a valley of ice about fixteen miles in length, defending rapidly towards 
Oberhafli. It was now about ten in the morning, and the fun was extremely bright. 
Having walked a few paces, the profpeft was on all fides open and unbounded. This 
fublimc, yet dreary feene, though it furpafles all defeription, made an impreffion on my 
mind which I fhall never forget. 

u Here the painter and poet would find ample and end lefs employment, if the colours 
of the painter and the conceptions of the poet could refill the efedh of the extreme 
cold. The firft objefts which caught our attention, were the Alps of the Vallais, Bern, 
and Savoy, with their glaciers and vallies of ice j a majeftic and tremendous feene. 
Among numerous mountains which rofe before us, Mont-BIanc, though at fome dif- 
tance, reared its head above the reft; near us towered the Schreckhorn, Wetterhom, 
and Jungfrauhorn, but lefs elevated in appearance than the point on which we ftood. 
Below us we obferved a valley of ice about two miles in breadth, and of fuch im- 
menfe length, that one extremity feerned to join Mont-BIanc, and the other to be clofed 


there was at lead one foverdgn prince who Jived only for his people ; who for them had corrected the fru¬ 
gality of nature ; who had formed a paradife on the icy confines of the world ; who had excluded the moral 
winter of the foul, and, while the tempefl: raged without, had opened a fpring of happinefs in every heart; 

* * * * # —who had not only featured bldlings in profit lion, but made his people participators 

of his power/' # * * 

** The gentle fpirit of the good old abbot was not proof agaiuft fuch a rude compound of ignorance and 
inhumanity. Fie appeared fitted for the enjoyment of a long and virtuous old age,but has funk prematurely 
to the tomb ! The remembrance of his virtues will be for ever embalmed in my heart; hefteeps fecure from 
farther infult; but his convent becomes the prey of revolutionary mquifitors. J, *-^to^i i ^/'f/jj State of Manners 
and Opinions in the French Republic at the Chfe of the Eighteenth Century* 

IO 
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by the Titlis. To the eaft, the Rothftock, the Plangen, and the mountains of Uri, 
neither fo wild nor fo elevated as thofe to the Fouth; and towards the north-weft, the 
eye repofed itfelf over the lefe dreary and more cultivated parts of Switzerland, as far 
as the borders of Alface and Suabia. Immediately below^us we noticed the abbey, and 
heard the found of feveral mortars, which the abbot ordered to be fired as a fignal that 
we were alfo feen : by means of a fmall telefcope I obferved the fire and fmoke, and 
five minutes elapfed before the found reached us, not in a ftraight direction, but re - 
echoed between the furrounding rocks. We had propofed to kindle a fire, and to let 
off fome hand-grenades, but the cold prevented us from ftriking fire. Not being able 
to fupport its extremity more than three quarters of an hour, although the fun Atone 
very bright, and we kept ourfelves in continual motion, we placed a black flag on the 
higheft point. 

“ We were as fortunate in defcending as in mounting. We came to the Unter- 
Titlis at half palt eleven ; to the Laubergrat at one, where we again took fome refrefh- 
ment, and having let off our grenades, reached the abbey at five in the afternoon. We 
felt no permanent inconvenience from this expedition; our faces were only fwelled, and 
our fkins peeled, from the reflexion of the fun, and for fome hours after my return to 
Engelbsrg, I loft my fight and my hearing, both which however I foon recovered. Un¬ 
doubtedly the Titlis is the higheft; mountain in Switzerland, excepting Mont-BIanc, to 
which it is not much inferior.” ' - 

It is to be regretted, that this expedition was only a mere effort of curiofity, and that 
the ingenious phyfician carried with him neither thermometer nor barometer. His 
aflertion that the Titlis is higher than any mountain in Switzerland, will, for this reafon, 
and without farther proofs, admit of much doubt; its elevation, though very confi- 
derable, mull be greatly inferior to that of Mont-BIanc, as will appear by confident!# 
that the expedition from the plain of Engelberg to the top of Titlis was performed in 
eight hours; whereas Dr. Paccard and James Balma employed fifteen in attaining the 
fummit of Mont-BIanc ; and the place from which they took their departure is probably 
much higher above the level of the fea than the valley of Engelberg, 

Aup-iji 25. 

Travellers, in going from Engelberg to Altdorf, ufually return to Stantz or 
Enochs, embark on the lake of Lucern, and proceed the reft of the way by water; but 
as I had already vifited thofe places, I preferred following the route acrofs the mountains. 
The morning being obfcure and rainy* we were detained till nine o clock* when the 
weather clearing up I fei^ouL in company w ith MefTrs. Balthazar and Meyer* of Lucern* 
Paffing through the plain of Engelberg, we admired on our left a fine waterfall, which 
precipitates itlelf from Mount Engel, and in about a league arrived at a cottage belong¬ 
ing to the abbey, where we found two peafants employed in making cheele, and re¬ 
galed ourfelves with fome excellent cream. From this point we mounted gently by 
the fide of the Aa, leaving on the right the high Suren Alps, whofe pointed tops occa- 
fionally burft forth amid the clouds and vapours; about a mile from the cottage we- 
quitted the abbot’s horfes, walked up a gradual afcent, pafied a fuperb cataraft of the 
Aa, and reached a chapel noted in thefe parts for a fmall bell, which, according to tra¬ 
dition, was the gift of a French traveller. Near this chapel we obferved a hut, which 
is in the canton of Uri, from whence the afcent was deeper, but not difficult; we crofted 
many drifts of fnow, and were incommoded by a keen wind and frequent ihowers of 
fleet, hail, and rain. M length, in about four hours after our departure from the ab- 
bev, we reached a crofs planted on the higheft point; from this elevation we Ihould 
1 have 
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have enjoyed a mo ft fuperb view, greatly admired by travellers, on one fide towards 
Uri and the chain of the St. Gothard, and on the other towards Engelberg, and the 
lake of Lucern, had not the weather totally obfcured the profpeft. From this point 
the Til I is is much extolled for its beautiful and majeftic appearance. 

From hence we defcended the Enkebergiuto a moll barren region, amid aharveft of 
pointed rocks, and over numerous drifts of fnow, and fallen fragments of Hone, inter¬ 
mixed with fmall parches of ruflet herbage, which contributed to increafe the dreariiiefs 
of the feene. Our defeent continued above an hour and an half, along a bare flippery 
rock of Hate, or in the bed of torrents, or over large maffeS of ice and fnow, when we 
obferved feveral huts fcattered in a fmall plain. From their firfi: appearance we con¬ 
cluded that we fhould prefently reach them, but the precipices were fo fteep, the paths 
fo rugged, and the dilhmee fo much greater than we at firft imagined, that it employed 
11sabove an hour and an half. 

The little valley, in which thefe huts are fituated, is called Wald-tmcht Alj j, contain* 
a fmall quantity of underwood, and feeds a hundred and thirty-three cows, befide a few 
llieep, goals, and hogs. The peafants employed in tending the cattle and making 
cheefe, ufually arrive on the 2 oih of June, and remain about a hundred days. The 
owner of the hut in which we dried our clothes, makes every day during that period 
two cheefes of twenty-five pounds each, from the milk of eighteen cows. 

Having taken feme refreshment, and recovered our fatigue, we continued along the 
valley through fo me groves of poplars and firs, and at its furtheft extremity came to a 
fingle cottage feated on an eminence, the firft houfe on this fide which is habitable in 
winter* A little further we had a profpeGt of the town and environs of Altdorf^ the 
fertile vale of Schackeren, which, though a very fteep afeent, yet from this elevation 
feemed a level plain ; the lake of Uri, which looked like a fmall rivulet j and the difiant 
mountains reaching beyond the St. Gothard. The defeent, through rich fields and 
paftures, was extremely fieep and tedious, as the grate was rendered flippery by the 
rain, and we did not arrive at Altdorf till feven in the evening, wet and exceedingly 
'fatigued, but much pleafed with our expedition. This paftage from Engelberg to Alt- 
dorf is etlimated at feven leagues. A chaffeur may perform it in four hours; a traveller 
accultorned to mountains, in fix ; and a perfon unufed to fuch fatigue, will require eight 
or ten hours. 

LETTER XXVIL— Valley of Schodlemn. — Devil's Bridge .— Valley of Urferen.—Valley 
and Mountain of St Gothard.—Sources of the Tefno and Reufs. 

St Gothard , Aug . 9.. 

SWITZERLAND is a molt delightful country, and merits the particular obferva- 
tion of the traveller, as well for the diverfity of the governments, as for the wonderful 
beauties of nature ; but the impofitions of the innkeepers, and the d ffieuhy of procuring 
horfes are inevitable taxes for the enjoyment of thefe its delights. Thefe little in- 

* I would recommend to all travdkrs who traverfe the canton of Ur! in order to. vifir the Alps, either 
to hire horfes at Lucern, or to befpeak them againlt their arrival at Altdorf. If we fortunately had not 
taken rhe alter precaution, we ftimdd have found no tefs difficulty in procuring in ^785 than in 1776; 

riutw ft h handing all the good offices of our landlord at the Black Unn, who, knowing that I was the au¬ 
thor of Letters on Switzerland* was extremely anxious to wipe away certain afper ons which, in the begin¬ 
ning of this letter, fetm to glance at hie native town. The two Mr, Cliffords* whom we met at Engel- 
berg, and who, to our great fatisfadlion, accompanied us in our tour as far as Geneva, were obliged to pur¬ 
sue their journey on foot, nut being able to procure m re than one horle, which was appropriated to their 
baggage. 
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convemencies, however, ffoould be borne with patience and good humour; nor will I 
trouble you with any fplenetic complaints of thofe uripleafant circumftances which muft 
occur to all travellers* “ 

Quitting Ahdorf, we parted at firftthrough a fertile plain of pafture, in which the in¬ 
habitants were employed in mowing the fecond crop of hay, and in about nine miles 
began afcending. The road winds continually along the ftecp fidesof the mountains, 
and the Reufs fometimes appeared feveral hundred yards below us; here ruffling a 
confiderable way through a foreft of pines, there failing in cafcades, and lofing it (elf in 
the valley- We crofled it feveral times, over bridges of a Angle arch, and beheld it 
tumbling under our feet, in channels which it had forced through the folid rock; in¬ 
numerable torrents roaring down the fides of the mountains, which were-fometimes 
bare, fometimes finely wooded, with here and there feme fantaftic trees clothing the 
fides of the precipice, and half obfeuring the river. The darknefs and folitude of the 
forefts, the occasional iivelinefs and variety of the verdure, immenfe fragments of rock 
blended with enormous maffes of ice; crags of an aftonifhing height piled upon one 
another, and fhutting in the vale ;—fuch are the fublime and magnificent feenes with 
which this romantic country abounds* 

Near Wafen is the valley of Meyen; the torrent that dafbes through it, and hills 
into the Reufs, forms a feries of grand catara&s, which the traveller may enjoy by ven¬ 
turing to the edge of the precipice, and fuppordng himfelf againft an impending pine 
that overlooks the gulf* 

We fet out this morning early from Wafen, a fmall village where we parted the night; 
and continued advancing for fome way up a rugged afeent, through the fame wild and 
beautiful traft of country which I have juft attempted to deferibe* We could fcarcely 
walk a hundred yards without crofting feveral torrents, that rolled with violence from 
the tops of the mountains. This being one of the great partes into Italy, we met many 
pack-horfes laden with merchandize; and as the road in particular parts is very narrow, 
it required fome dexterity in the horfes to pafs one another without joftling* Thefe 
roads, impending over precipices, cannot fail of infpiring terror to travellers, who are 
imaccuftomed to them ; more particularly as the mules and horfes do not keep in the 
middle of the track, but‘continue crofting from the fide of the mountain towards the 
edge of an abyfs, then turn aflant abruptly; thus forming, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, 
a conftant zig-zag. 

Thus far the country appeared to be tolerably well peopled ; we paffed through fe- 
verai villages fituated towards the bottom and lefs narrow part of the valley ; the fides 
of the mountains were occafionally ftrewed with cottages, covered with forefts, or en¬ 
riched with paftures* Still continuing to afeend, the feenery beyond Wafen fuddenly 
changing, became more wild and defert; there were no traces of trees, except here and 
there a flubbed pine ; the rocks were bare, craggy, and impending ; not the lea ft figix 
of any habitation, and fcarcely a blade of graft to be feen* We then came to a bridge 
thrown acrofs a deep chaftn over the Reuls, which formed a confiderable cataract down 
the fliagged fides of the mountain, and over immenfe fragments of rock which it has 
undermined in its courfe. This bridge is called Teufels-hruck^ or the DeviPs Bridge. 
As we flood upon the bridge contemplating the fall and liftenlng to the roar of the ca- 
taraft, we were covered with a fpray, which the river threw up to a confiderable height. 
Thefe are fublime feenes of horror, of which thofe who have not been fpedtators can 
form no perfed idea: they defy the reprefenitations of painting or poetry ^ 

* Many travellers have been disappointed on the JlrJl view of the Devil's bridge. It ought therefore to 
be remarked, that the bridge itfelf, though of difficult execution, is a trifling object, and not fo itupendous 
VOL, v. 5 c w 
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Not far from this defolate iandfeape the road led us into the Unier~locfj $ a fubter- 
raneous pafiage cut through a rock of granite *, which opened at the oppofite entrance 
into the ferene and cultivated valley of Urferen : the objefts that prefented themfelves 
were a village backed by a high mountain* and a wood of pines; peafants at work in the 
fields* cattle feeding in the meadows, and the river, which was lately all foam and agita¬ 
tion, now flowed filently and fmoothly; while the fun, which had been hidden from 
us in the deep abyfs, fhone in its full fplendor. In general, there is a regular gradation 
from extreme wildnefs to high cultivation ; but here the tranfition was abrupt, and the 
change ihftantaneous: it was like the lifting up of a curtain, and had all the effeft of 
enchantment. 

In this valley are four villages, Urferen, Hopital, Realp, and Zundorf; forming a 
final! republic under the protection of UrL The territory of this little commonwealth 
is about nine miles in length and two in breadth, and contains thirteen hundred fouls. 
The people elect, in their general aflembly, their Talamman or chief, as alfo fome other 
magiflrates; and there is a permanent council of fifteen members, who affemble in each 
of the different diftricts. The inhabitants enjoy great privileges* but are not abfolutely 
independent: for, in civil caufes, an appeal lies from their courts of juft ice to Alt- 
dorf, and in criminal proceedings, two deputies from the government of Uri are pre- 
fent at the trial, and deliver to the judges of the valley the opinion of the Council of 
Altdorf. 

Notwithftanding the confiderable elevation of this valley, and the coldnefs of the air 
even at this feafon of the year, it produces excellent pafture. The only wood therein 
is the finall plantation of pines above the village of Urferen, which is preferved with 
uncommon care and reverence, and afmall quantity of underwood and ftubbed willows, 
that feather the banks of the Reufs, In the adjacent country there are feveral mines of 
cryftal, of which a confiderable quantity is exported. The language of the natives is a 
kind of provincial German, but almoft every perfon fpeaks Italian. 


as many others In Switzerland ; and that it is the wild and majeftic fceuery that afiomlhea and exalts the 
beholder This bridge was destroyed by the French in j 799, "and the torrent was pafFed by Mar dial Suwa- 
rof and the Ruffians, when he made Ilia Famous retreat. 

Perhaps the reader will not be difplea fed to contemplate StuvaroPa pJdure of this fublime fcenery, in his 
difpatch to the Emperor of Ruffia, dated Feldkirch, 0 £L 3, O* S, 

Our army left the frontiers of Italy regretted by all the Inhabhatii&jbiit with the glory of having libe¬ 
rated that country, and travelled a chain of dreadful mountains. Here St. Gothard, the coloifus of moun¬ 
tains, furrounded by clouds impregnated with thunder, prefents itfelf to our view ; there the Vogelberg, 
ftriving, as it were, to cclipfe the former in terrific graodeur 1 All dangers, alt obliaclcs are funnounted ; 
and, amid El the combat of elements, the enemy cannot with Eland the brave army which fuddcnly appears on 
this new theatre ; every where they are driven back* Your Imperial Majc fly's troops penetrated the dark 
mountain cavern of Urferen, and made themfelves matters of the bridge which joins two mountains, and 
juftly bears the name of Devil's bridge. Though the enemy dellroyed it, the prog refs of the victorious 
troops was not impeded j boards were tied together with the officers fcarfs, and along that bridge they 
threw themfelves from the higheft precipices into tremendous abyfies, fell in with the enemy, and defeated 
them wherever they could reach them. It now remained for our troops to climb Mount Winter, the fuin- 
mit of which is covered with everlafting {now, and whofe naked rocks;furpafs every other in fleepnefs. 
Almoft buried in mud, they were obliged to afeend through cataracts rolling down with dreadful impetuo- 
fity, hurling with irrcfifttble force huge fragments of rock, and mafTes of fnow and clay, by which numbers 
of men and horfes were impelled down the gaping caverns, where fomc found their graves, and others efcaped 
with the greateft difficulty* It is beyond the powers of language to paint this awful fpeftacle of nature in 
all its horrors.” 

* This paffage was hollowed in 1707, by Peter Moretifli, a native of Val*Maggia, at the expence of the 
inhabitants in the.valley of Urferen, It is nine feet in breadth, ten in height, and-two hundred and 
twenty in length. 

The 
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The valley of Urferen is a ftriall plain furrounded by high mountains, covered with 
pafture terminating in barren rocks, in many parts capped with inow. Near the 
middle of this beautiful plain we turned to the left, and entered the valley o. St. Gothai d, 
filled with the yuins of broken mountains; the Reufs, a moll rapid and vehement tor¬ 
rent, burftine through it j on each fide immenfe fliattered blocks of granite, of a beauti¬ 
ful greyilh colour (anu of which the fummits of thefe Alps are compofed,) contuiedly 

Pli The 0 fallev-f St. Gothard, though not fo wild as that of Schoellenen, is yet exceed¬ 
ingly dreary'. It does 2 ?* contain a fiugle filed, or produce aTingle tree; and the 
files of the mountains are barciy £™Bed with fliort herbage. > The extremity is doled 
by the ft ill ruder and naked rocks of the Feudo, lupporfing in its nouow vair manes or 
fnow, while the fuperb glacier of the Locendro towers above the adjacent heights* It is 
about two leagues from Urferen to this place; but the road, confidermg the ruggednefs 
of the rocks and the fteepnefs of the afcent is not incommodious j it is from nine to 
twelve feet broad, and almoft as well paved as the ftreeisof London, 

We are now lodged at a houfe inhabited by two Italian friars from the convent of 
Capuchins at Milan, who receive all ft rangers that pafs through thefe inhofpitable re¬ 
gions* One of the friars is abfent, fo that I am in poflfeffion of his bed-chamber : it is 
a fnug little room, where a man may fieep very well without being an anchorite, and 
which, after the fatigues of our journey, I enjoy with a fatisfafUon much too fenfible 
to envy the luxury of a palace* Our holt has juft fupplied us with a dinner, conftfting 
of delicious trout, with which the neighbouring lake of Locendro abounds, eggs and 
milk, together with excellent butter and cheefe ; both made in this dreary fpot. 

Upon our arrival we were rejoiced to find a good fire ; the weather being fo exceed¬ 
ingly cold, that I, who was only dad in a thin camlet coat, entered the houfe half frozen. 
It is lingular to find, at the diftance of only a day's journey, fuch a difference in the cli¬ 
mate : the air is ahfolutely in a freezing ftate; and I juft now pa fled by a boy at work, 
who was blowing his fingers to warm them. If the cold is fo piercing in the mid ft of 
fummer, how intolerable muft it prove in December ? The fnow begins to fall the 
latter end of September ; and the lakes about this fpot are frozen during eight months 
in the year, 

I am juft returned from vifiting the fources of theTefmo and the Reufs, which rife 
within a Ihort diftance of each other. The Tefino has three principal fources in the 
chain of the St, Gothard, The firft is a fpring near the foot of the Profa, entirely covered 
with frozen fnow, or, when that is melted, with fallen fragments of rock, through 
which it trickles in numerous currents, that unite and help to form a finall lake j from 
this piece cf water it communicates with two other lakes, and iffues in a more confider- 
able torrent. 

The lake of La Sella, in another part of the eaftern chain, fupplies the fecond 
fource 5 the third is furnifhed by the fnows of Mount Feudo, Thefe three fources 
uniting with another branch, that flows from the Furca through the valley of Bedreto, 
form one great torrent, which takes its courfe towards the fouth, enters the lake of Lo¬ 
carno, and, traverfing part of the Milanefe, fails into thePo. 

The fource of the Reufs is the lake of Locendro, an oblong piece of water about 
three miles in circumference, ftretching between the mountains of Petina and Locendro, 
and almoft entirely fupplied by the immenfe glaciers which crown the furnmit of the 
Locendro, The ftreana iffuing from this lake rufhes down the valley of St. Gothard, 
and, joining in the vale of Urferen the two branches which come from the Furca on one 
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fide, and from the Grifon mountains on the other, flows towards the north into the lake 
of Lucern, and from thence throws itfeU into the Aar. 

Within a day’s journey is the fource of the Rhine in the Grifons, and about thedif- 
tance of three leagues, that of the Rhone in the Furca, which mountain we fliall pafs to¬ 
morrow. We are flill furrounded by high rugged rocks, and inacceffible glaciers, fo 
that our view is much confined ; though I walked above a league towards Italy, in 
hopes of enjoying an extenfive profpect over that delightful country, yet I could obferve 
nothing but rocks, precipices, and torrents. 

I am at this inftant near * feven thoufand feet perpendicular above the level of the 
fea: no inconfiderable height, moll certainly. Neverihelefs, if I give credit to thofe 
who aiTert, that this mountain is the ioftieft point in Europe, I fhould raife tnyfelf in idea 
above twice as high; but I have reafon to think, that this opinion is founded upon falfe 
calculations. Mikeli, who meafured the principal mountains of Switzerland, but who 
is very inaccurate in his calculations, confiders the St. Gothard as the higheft; and he 
efiimares its elevation above the fea at 17,600 feet. But, fo far from being of -that 
height, it is by no means the higheft ground of Switzerland ; and there is probably not 
one mountain either in Europe, Afia, or Africa of that altitude. According to General 
Pfiffer, the fummit of the St. Gothard rifes above the fea 9,075 feet; an elevation con- 
fiderably lefs than that of iEtna and Teneriff, and ftill more inferior to feveral moun¬ 
tains in the great chain of Alps, to which we are bending our courfe. 

Augujl 1785. 

On my entrance into the little plain in which the friar’s houfe is fituated, although 
the air was exceedingly keen, I did not experience that piercing cold which I felt in 
1776 ; but the day was fine, and the fun fhone unclouded. When we arrived at the 
houfe the friar was faying mafs to an audience of about twenty perfons, many of whom 
come from the neighbouring Alps, where they are tending cattle, to divine fervice on 
Sundays and feftivals. At the conclufion of mafs, the friar, whofe name is Francis, 
immediately recollected, and received me with gre^t fatisfaction. He is well known to 
all travellers that pafs this way, having already inhabited this dreary fpot above twenty 
years. Since my laffc expedition, he has confiderably enlarged his houfe, and rendered 
it extremely commodious. It contains at prefent, befides feveral fitting-rooms, kitchens, 
and an apartment for the family, nine fmall but neat bed-chambers appropriated to 
travellers. The expence of this addition has already amounted to X 300, part of which 
he collected in various di ft rifts of Switzerland; an equal fum is required to dif- 
charge the prefent debts, and to make the further neceflary improvements, which he 
hopes to procure by another colleftion. 

Friar Francis obligingly accompanied me about the environs, and favoured me with 
the following particulars, in addition to my former account: The chain of mountains 
which immediately furrounds this place takes the general appellation of St. Gothard, 
and its particular parts are called by different names; of which the principal are the 
Salla, Profa, and Surecha, to the eaft ; theFeudo, thePetina, and the Lccendro, to the 
weft ; to the north, the "Urfino; and to the fouth, the ridge of naked and piked rocks 
of the Val-Maggia. Of thefe the Feudo is the molt elevated ; its higheft point rifes 
more than 2000 feet above the plain in which ftands the friar’s houle, and requires 

* According to M. tic Sail {lure, the fpot upon which the lioufe of the Capuchin friars is built, is t,o6i 
French toifes above the tea. 
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three hours to reach it. There are fix paftures on the neighbouring ^heights* on which 
are fed two hundred cows, a hundred and fifty goats, and thirty horfes. 

On examining at mid-day Reaumuris thermometer, placed in the (hade in a northern 
afpe£t, I was much furprifed to find that the mercury flood at 6^ above freezing point, 
or 46 of Fahrenheit, although the northern wind was exceedingly keen, and, if I 
had judged from my own feelings, I Ihould have concluded that the ak was in a freez¬ 
ing (late. 

About four years ago the Elector of Bavaria fent to the friar feveral barometers, ther¬ 
mometers, and other meteorological inftruments, which enabled him to note the vari¬ 
ations of the atmofphere, and to form a feries of obfervations. In the moll extreme 
cold he ever experienced in thefe parts, the mercury in Reamur s thermometer fell to 
19 degrees below freezing point, or —to of Fahrenheit. 

In 1784. Created heat on the 13 th of September, it flood at 13, or 6 id of Fahren¬ 
heit. Created cold at—17, or 8 1 of Fahrenheit 

M. de Luc’s barometer never rofe higher than - 2^ 3 r* 

or fell lower than ' - - - 20 9 9 


It appeared from obfervations made in 1784, that the average (late of the thermo¬ 
meter and barometer was as follows; 


Thermometer. 

Nine in the | Q f R eamur> or 28 of Fahrenheit 


morning, j 
Midday — o 


— or 32 — 


Barometer. 
21" 9' 2" 

21 9 3 

21 9 4 


In the fame year it fnowed during fome part of 118 days j rained 78; cloudy 293 
temped, with hail, 12 ; thunder and lightning 22 ; rainbow 4. Halos round the fun 2, 
and round the moon 2. Serene days 87. 


LETTER XXVIII .—Paffage and Glacier of the Furca . —Source of the Rhone. 

Munfter in the Vallais , Aug . 1 r, 1 776- 
I ARRIVED here late yefterday evening, and fo fatigued that I was incapable of 
writing, but I am this morning refrelhed with a comfortable deep, and in fpirits to com 
tinue my journal- 1 took leave of our hod at St, Gothard, and walked alone, for about' 
two leagues, down the valley. I frequently quit my party, and either go on before, or 
loiter behind, that 1 may enjoy uninterrupted, and with a fort of melancholy pleafure, 
thefe fublime exhibitions of Nature in her mod awful and tremendous forms. I entered 
the valley of Urferen at Hopital, and was again druck.wirh the drong contrad between 
that cultivated vale and the dei’olate country I had jult quitted. At the fame time I en¬ 
joyed a mod fublime view of the high chain that enclofes the vale of IJrferen, and par¬ 
ticularly noticed the towering rocks which dand in the country of the Grifons, one of 
them fupporting on its rugged top a glacieV, from which the Rhine takes its rife. We 
paffed through the fmall village of Zundorf, and dopped at liealp, to procure fome re- 
frefhment, and bait our horfes. From thence we foon reached the extremity of the 
valley of Urferen; where we began afeending a path fo narrow, deep, and rugged, that 
1 fufpefted we had miffed our way, as it feemed atmoft impracticable for horfes j upon 
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their arrival however I mounted, being fatigued with my walk from St. Gothard to 
Realp. It was a fingle path, up a fteep 1 mountain, where a horfe, with fome dexterity, 
could juft put one leg before the other: this path fometimes lay upon the edge of a 
precipice, very craggy and ftony ; where,'if iny fteed had happened to ftumble, we 
muft both inevitably have perilhed. But as I knew he was no more inclined than my- 
felf to roll down the prccipice,'I flung the bridle upon his mane, and entrufted myfelf 
to his direction. Nor had I any reafon to repent of my confidence} for, in the bad 
and dangerous parts, he never once tripped ; where it was fmoother and fafer, indeed, 
he knew he had a licence to be more carelefs. 

We came at length to a torrent, through which we drove our lio.rfes with fome diffi- 
culty,and crofted it by means of a plank ; a little farther we arrived at another, deeper and 
more violent, over which there was no bridge, nor the leaft appearance of any track on 
the other fide} it was a confiderable diftance from any habitation, and our guide unac¬ 
quainted with the road. After fome oblervation wedifcovered that the mountain had 
lately fallen down, and overwhelmed the path, leaving only a very faint narrow track 
on the fide of the precipice, along which my companions fcrambled upon their hands 
and knees. While I was crofling the torrent on horfeback, I heard a feream, and, 
turning round, favv one of our fervants feized with a panic on the very edge of the 
precipice, and vehemently exclaiming, that he could neither get forwards or back¬ 
wards. Neverthelefs, with fome afliftance, he paffed over, declaring, at the fame time, 
that he would take care never to put himfelf again in a fimilar lituation. We now re¬ 
gained a kind of path, but fo extremely fteep that we prudently difmounted, and fuffered 
the horfes to make their own way. With much difficulty, and, after croffmg feveral 
large drifts of ice and fnow, the torrents at the fame tithe rumbling under our feet, we 
reached, by a very fteep afeent, the fummit of the Furca. A number of rugged and 
forked rocks piled one above another have occafioned, it is faid, this chain to be called 
the Furca. The country immediately around was as dreary and defolate as the valley 
of Schoellenen; all vegetation feerned. to have ceafed } lower down, the mountains 
were covered with herbage and fiveet-fcented flowers} near us, but higher on the left, 
between the Blaueberg and the Lungnetz, lay a large body of ice, from which iffued a 
torrent *, probably one of the firft fources of the Rhone. In a word, the majeftic ob¬ 
jects that prefented themfelvcs to our view, formed a moft aftoni/hing and fublime 
feene. 

From hence we defeended broken rocks and craggy precipices for a confiderable way. 
By this time 1 was fo much fatigued, that I was glad to fit down and take fome refrelh- 
ment, confiding of bread, cheefe, and hard eggs, the only provifion we could procure 
at Realp. We were feated by a ftream of clear water ripling down the fide of a moun¬ 
tain fo exceedingly fteep, that our humble repaft would have rolled away if it had not 
been fupported. In full view before us was the glacier of the Furca} an immenfe valley 
of ice, extending at leaft three miles in length and near a mile in breadth, between the 
Gletcherberg and the Satzberg, rocks more fliagged, if poffible, than any of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains: it ftretches from their feet, fills up the intervening chafm, and 
reaches almoft to their ftimmits. The rays of the fun caufed it to gliften like chryflal, 
while the blue tints reflected on the furface appeared inexpreffibly beautiful. 1 he ice 
feemed to break in feveral parts, as w’e heard fome loud and deep cracks; the torrent 

* I was informed by a friar of Realp, who travels much in thefe parts, that this torrent, which is turbid 
in fumroer, is in winter as tvanfparent as the clearelt fpring j and that when the accumulation of the fnow 
prevents it from flowing under the glacier of the I'urca, it then forms a lake, runs over the ice, and rallies 
to the Vallais with the waters it receives in its courfe. 

of 
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of the Rhone at the fame time roaring beneath. That river is chiefly formed by this 
glacier: the fmall torrent, which burfts from the body of ice between the Blaueberg 
and the Lungnetz, being joined by feveral ftreams, lofes itfelf under the vail arch of ice 
that forms the bottom of the glacier, illues confiderably augmented, and is the great 
and principal Source from whence the Rhone takes its rife. The range of mountains 
on which we were fitting was overfpread with underwood and herbage, 1 and fome cattle 
were feeding along the heights : a fine contrail to the fterility of the oppofite chain, 
which appeared for fome extent nothing but bare rock, except where it was covered 
with ice and frozen fnow. 

Having fmilhed our banquet, and repofod ourfelves for a fliort time, in contemplation 
of the fcene, we defended to the bottom of the glacier, where we admired the Rhone 
breaking forth with violence from the bed of ice, near the huge fragments of a fallen 
rock. We now followed the courfe of that river, and proceeded down a mountain fo 
lleep, that feveral parts of the road winding along its fides were frequently parallel to 
each other. The fcenery of the valley, which we now entered, was of the fame nature 
as that of Schodlentn ; the Rhone foaming with amazing rapidity, and falling in a con¬ 
tinual cataraft at the foot of irregular and immeafurable Alps. We travelled through 
this valley above two leagues, perpetually afcending or defcending the rugged fides of 
rocks; one moment clofe to the river, and the next fome hundred yards above it. 
At- firft, the rocks were either bare, or lludded with a few ftraggling pines, but as we 
advanced, became more and more clothed with wood and verdure; Hill, however, we 
oblerved no traces of any habitation, and we had now meafured at leall fifteen miles 
from the valley of Urferen, without feeing a fingle dwelling. I was here fo Itruck with 
the beauty of the forells and the luxuriance of the palture, that I could not avoid ex- 
prdfing my aftonifliment, on obferving no appearance of any habitation in thefe delight¬ 
ful fpots. I had fcarcely made the remark, when four or five cottages, fituated on~the 
other fide of the Rhone upon a beantifu! declivity, announced our approach to the Val- 
Iais. Not long afterwards we unexpectedly came to an opening, which commanded 
an extenfive view of that fertile vale, containing feveral fcattered villages. In this very 
fpot, a peafant of raffo has built his cottage. Here we quitted the rugged track, and de- 
fcended into the Vaflais. 

We had propofed paffing the night at Oberwald, after the fatigues of the dav, but, 
upon enquiry, found no refrelhmenr. The mailer of a little hovel, which was' called 
an inn, pointed to a large cheefe, and told us that was all his provifion: it was his bread, 
his fifh, and his meat. As there was no better accommodation at Obergeltlen, we 
continued our route to Munfter, where we did not arrive till late; here we found an 
excellent inn for this country, which afforded good bread, and even fome meat: but., 
what was far more comfortable to me, a quiet room and a clean bed. 

I am, &c. 

LETTER XXIX.— Mount Gr'mfeL — Source of the Aar. — Of the Chamois. 

Spital upon the Grmfel, Anguji 11. 

THE Vallaiians are remarkably attached to their liberty. On quitting Munfter this 
morning we joined company with a peafant, with whom we had a long conversion 
He demanded our opinion of the country ; and, pointing to the mountains, exclaimed, 

Behold our walls and bulwarks; Conflantinople is not fo ftrongly fortified.” This 
upper part of the Vallais, I Ihould imagine, is not much frequented by travellers, if we- 
may judge from the cunofity of the people, who all came out to gaze upon us ; and, on 
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<3 i (covering that we were Englifhmen, they obferved us with greater attention. But 
what furprized us was, that the peafant above-mentioned inquired concerning the date 
of our war with the Americans. 

After returning about a league through the fame fertile and well cultivated country 
which we traverfed yefterday, we left the plain, and afcended the Grimfel; one of 
thofe Alps which feparate the Vallais from the canton of Bern. We employed four 
hours in climbing a lleep and craggy road to the fummit, and (hould have conftdered 
the attempt as fcarcely pra&icable, had we not been encouraged by the experience of 
yefterday. We crofted the feveral (hades of vegetation: in the valley, and the lower 
sparts of the mountain, com and rich meadows; then forefts of larch and pine; next, 
Ihort grafs, together with feveral fpecies of herbs, that afford exquifitepafture to the cat¬ 
tle ; to thefe fucceeded the various tribes of modes and lichens; then bare rock and fnow. 
It would be curious to conftruft, or at lead to imagine, a fcale of vegetation, according 
to the idea of a French writer; who afferts, that exceflive cold and exceflive heat are 
equally pernicious. The tops of thefe mountains are barren, and produce no plants; 
and at certain heights nothing but moffes and lichens will vegetate i the fame occurs in 
climates where the heat is intolerable; as no other vegetable productions are obferved in 
the burning fands of Africa. The lichens and modes then, which fupport the cold 
better than other plants, would form the firft degree of a fcale adjufted to determine, 
how far vegetation accords with the temperature of the atmofphere. The fame families 
of plants, as they bear alfo the heat much better than any other, would occupy the 
laft degree in the fcale. Thus, according to this fanciful fcale, the two extremes touch 
each other furprifmgly. 

From the top of the Grimfel we defended about two miles, and arrived at a ftnall 
plain or hollow in the midft of the mountains; containing one folitary hovel, from 
which I am now writing to you. Notwithftanding its wretched appearance, we found 
in this defert fpot all the accommodations we could wifli for, except beds, and thefe are 
the lefs neceffary, after our found deep laft night. Not to mention excellent cheefe, 
butter, and milk (our ordinary fare), we obtained fome good wine, a ftnall portion of 
kid, and a boiled marmot *, which we have juft devoured; although at another time 
we (hould have revolted at the very idea. The landlord is ftationed in this forlorn re¬ 
gion by the canton of Bern, and refides in it about nine months; he ufually arrives 
here on the firft of March, and retires in the beginning of December. When he quits 
the place, he leaves a certain quantity of cheefe, hard bread, faded provifion, and fuel, 
in cafe any unfortunate wanderer (hould happen to come this way in winter; and we 
obferved long poles fixed on both fides of the track at ftnall diftances from each other, 
in order to point out the path to travellers, who may chance to pafs this mountain 
after the fnow has begun to fall. The road is feldom open for horfes before the firft 
of June. Near the houfe, upon the top of a ftnall rock, our hoft has contrived a kind 
of little garden, by bringing fome earth from the neighbouring paftures: this ftnall 
piece of ground fupplies him tolerably well with turnips and cabbages; although, on 
account ol : the height of the circumjacent mountains, it does not long enjoy the warmth 
of the fun. 

Numerous herds of goats are kept, during the furnmer months, upon thefe moun¬ 
tains : they are let out every morning to feed, and return every evening before fun-fet, 
to be milked and houfed. It was a pleafmg fight to obferve them marching homeward 

* See an account of the marmot, in Letter lxx. 
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in the fame herd, and following each other down the broken precipices, and along the 

rugged fides of the rocks. . , ...... .. 

This hovel, befides the ftorehoufes for cheefe, contains only a fmall kitchen, a bed¬ 
chamber appropriated to the family, and a room, in which we are now fining. \\ e 
occupy nearly one fide: the other is taken up by our fervants, the landlord and his 
wife and half a dozen honed labourers: the latter are partaking of their homely lup- 
per, with all the relifh of well-earned hunger, and are enjoying a ihort refpite from then- 
toil, with that noify mirth which characterifes this clafs of people. 

The fources of the Aar are inthefe mountains. Near our hovel are three lakes that 
fupply that river, which rolls down in an impetuous torrent from the neighbouring gla¬ 
ciers. While dinner was preparing, we walked by the fide of the Aar, iearching tor 
cry Rais, which are very common in thefe parts: we found pieces of divers colours, 
white, black, yellow, and green. Thefe mountains certainly abound alfo in rich veins 
of gold, and other metals; a eonfiderable quantity of gold-dull being found in the bed 
of the Aar*, and in the various torrents. I can conceive nothing more fatal to the 
intereRs of Switzerland nor more repugnant to the liberties of the people, than to have 
thefe mines of gold or filver traced and opened. A fudden overflow of riches would 
effectually change and corrupt their manners : it is an inconteftable truth, that the real 
power of a country, not ambitious of conquefl, is derived lefs from the wealth than from 
the induftry of its fubje&s; the happinefs of a people, as well as of an individual, con- 

fifiing in contentment. , , - 

What a chaos of mountains are here heaped upon one another. a dreary, delolate 
but fublime appearance: it looks like the ruins and wreck of a woild. 

On the Grimfel , Aug. 39,1786. 

You will recoiled that, in 1776 1 , I defcribed the paffage of the Furca as extremely 
difficult and attended with feme danger. But that was my firft effay over the lefs fre¬ 
quented alps. How different are our fenfations at different intervals. To-day, on 
meafuring the fame ground, though I did not find the road as fmooth as a bowling-green, 
I yet never once difinounted, but rode with my Letters on Switzerland in my hand oc- 
cafionally making notes and obfervations: it mutt, however, be confeffed, that in many 
parts, where a faint path along the crags and impending precipices was fcarcely obvious, 
my fituation was not very favourable for accurate compofition. 

From the top of the Furca, inftead of immediately defending and purfumg the fame 
road which I followed in 1776, we fent our horfes forwards, and attended the Galleberg 
to the upper part of the glacier of the Furca: from thence we looked down upon the 
Vallais and the Rhone flowing through it, as upon a fmall field watered by anil; above 
and around, and as far as the eye could reach, we obferved numberlefs pointed alps, 
and particularly that flupendous chain called the Aar-Gletchers, which comprizes, among 
many others, the FinRer-aar-horn, the Wetter-horn, the Jung-frau-horn, and the 

The upper part of this glacier of the Furca is far fhore beautiful than the lower ex¬ 
tremity ; the fnow is of a more virgin white; the pyramids of ice more bold, and the 
blue tints more lively and animated. Having enjoyed, in different dire&ions, this icy 
feene, we defeended near the edge of the glacier, and refreffied ourfelves with feme 
water from two tranfparent fprings called Aughjhveitcht-brunnen , that bunt from the 

* It has been fnggefted to me, that no goM-dtift Is found In the Aar, until It has received the Relchen- 
bach. 

i See the preceding Letter. r*j„ 
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fides of the rock, at a froall diftatice from each other. We then went down a very 
deep defcent, till we joined the track which I purftred in t 76. 1 recollected with a 

plea ling fatisfattion, the torrent near which we took on that occafion our humble repaft, 
and cameto the Rhone about half a mile below the fpot where it burftsin two llreams,- 
from the bottom of the glacier. In order to have a nearer view, we eroded the two 
dreams, which, though fcarcely three feet in depth, ruflied wi'h fuch violence, as aU 
mofl to overturn the-guide who conveyed me on his fhoulders. Having admired the 
arch of ice, and paid our obeifance to the majeftic habitation of the kiver-God, we 
walked at the foot of the Statzberg, and noticed feveral lively fprings ifluing from the 
ground, which the inhabitants call cold-waters, and a little further three warm fources* ** . 
Thefe fources, uniting with feveral cold fprings, fall within a few paces of their rife, into 
the great torrent that flows from the glacier, and are ufually confidered as the true fources 
of the Rhone. That honour is appropriated to thefe little rills, becaufe, being of an equal 
tempera- ture in all feafons of the year, they do not owe their origin, like the cold 1 waters , 
to the melted fnow and ice, and are as abundant in winter as in fummer. It appears, 
however, extremely inconfiftent to dignify thefe little dreams with the exclufive title 
of the fources of the Rhone; for that river undoubtedly owes its origin and greatnefs 
to the perpetual and inexhauftible fupplies from the furrounding glaciers. 

We had now employed above nine hours in this expedition, and fliould have conti¬ 
nued much longer amid thefe majedic feenes, had not the declining fun reminded us 
of approaching night. Being dill at a confiderable di(lance from any habitation, we 
continued our route, and began afeending the Grimfel, near the warm fources. The 
track, though extremely deep, and almoft perpendicular, was not dangerous, becaufe: 
the rocks were thickly covered with fmall fhrubs, herbage, and modes. 

After an hour and a quarter’s tedious affent, we attained the fummit of the Grimfel, 
and defeending a rugged ridge of granite rocks, looked down upon a lake, from which 

• I am indebted to Sauffurc for corroding a trifling error in a former edition of this work, in which I 
obferved that the mercery in Reaumur’s thermometer Hood at io above freezing point, or JJ of Fahren¬ 
heit : but that ingenious naturabil, on plunging the thermometer Into one of thefe fources found the mercury 
Hand at 14! or 6-|. 7. of Fahrenheit. 

The experiments which SaulTure made in atvalyfing the waters, ftiall be inferted in his own words : 

** I,a hauteur de cctte fource ill d’apres mea obferrations do barometre, de 900 toifes au-deffus de la 
Mediterrannee. Or, il eft fr extraordinarie de trouver une fource chaude a one tell elevation, etdelatrou- 
ver au milieu des gljtces, qu’il etoir intcrefiant de recherclier fa nature, et devoir C cette recherche nc don- 
ntroit point dedication fur la caufede fa chaleitr. 

■■ Laos ce deflein, j’y portai. en 178 i, qurlques reaflifs, avec de petite verres, qne ]e lavai dansFeau 
meme de la fource, et j’en fis Feprcuve fur les lieux. I.a folution de foude nc la trouble en ancune manicre, 
non pine que I’acidc du fucre, phenomene bien rare, et qni prouve que ces eaux ne contiennent ancun fel a 
bale terreufe. Mats la folution de terre pefantc dans l'acidt marin, ou le muriate de baryte, la trouble un 
peu ; cc qui indique la preftnee de Facide vitriolique ; et comme d’uu autre cd'e, cette e?n ne change imp¬ 
lement les cotileur* vegetales, et qu’ainti Fatidone paroiffoit point etre libre, il eft vraiftmhlable qu’il y eft 
combinfc a-vec un alkali, et q-n’ainfic’eft du fel de glauber ou de fulfate de foude que ces eaux contiennent. 
Enfiit la diffolution d’argem dans Facide nitreux, la trouble fur It champ, etapres une demi hcuie de repos, 
la liqueur fe fepare en deux parties} celle de deflus, qui forme les* du verre, eftgrife et opaque, tandis 
que celle du fond paroit d’un rouge tranfparent. Il foit de la que ces eaux contiennent du foufre, mat's 
pin tot fous la forme de vapeur, que diffuus par une ttrre, puifquei acide nitrettx libre tl*jf occafionnt nipre- 
cipili nichangeinent- de couleur. 

■■ En la favours nt axee attention, j'y reconnus un gout legerement folfureux,. et mon doraeftique, qui 
iFitoit point prevenu le reconout cgalemcnt. H. eft done vraifemMablc, que cette eau, vraiment ther* 
male, doit, Comme les a litres, fa clialeur a qiielqti’amas de pyrites qui 1 fe rechauffe nt cn fe decompolant 
knreinent dans le fein de* montagnes. Les tremblement* de terte, fi frequents dans le canton d’Uri, fur 
les frontieres duquel ccsfources font fituees, readent plus probable encore I'txiftence dece foyer.” 

Saujfure, Voyages dam let Alpes, tom iii. p. 483, 84,. 
z iflfuea 
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iflues a flreara that falls into the Rhone. A little further we pafied feveral fmall rills 
and dark lakes which fupply the Aar; in lefs than an hour entered the road which leads 
to the Vallais, and reached the place of our deftination, the fame hovel on the Griui- 
fel, where I palled the night on my former expedition. We arrived there about eight 
in the evening, after a journey which employed us more than twelve hours. 1 was much 
{truck with the view of the lake near the Inn : it is of a dark appearance, and its name 
is as melancholy as its afpeft : it is called the “ Lake of the Dead ” becaufe the dead 
bodies of thofe who perilh in t raver ling thefe unhofpitable regions, are ufually thrown 
into it *. 

No fituation can exceed thefolitary horror of the feenery on the top of the Grimfel. 
its appearance refembled the infideof a mine, and feemed as if the bowels of [he earth 
had been violently rent afunder; reminding me of that fublimedefcription in the JEncis, 
when the infide of Cacus’s cave is inftanianeoufly laid open by the arm of Hercules. 


At fpteu fj et Cad detefta apparmt iageih 
Regia y et umhrofe pmtus patuerc cavern#. 

Non fee us etc f qua penitus vi term dehifeens 
htfern as refers t fedes t et regna re dud at 
Pa Hidtii Ildt inv'sfa ; fuperq ; immune barathrum 
Ceruatur , trepidentque immjfo famine manes f * 



On entering the hovel I immediately recognized the fame landlord, who was ftationed 
here in 1776, to whom, at that time, I never expefted to owe a fecond reception in fo 
forlorn a fpot, While fupper was preparing, a peafant and our guide, forgetful of 
his great fatigue, fuddenly ftarted up at the found of their favourite air, the Renx des 
-i 'aches, played upon a rebec by a fliepherd, and danced feveral allmnandeSj perfeftly in 
time, and not without grace j a pidturefque group of fpedtator’s looking on and ap¬ 
plauding. 


Auguft 30 . 

This morning we made a fhort excurfion to the fource of the Aar, which takes its rife 
in neighbouring glaciers. In lefs than half an hour we entered a fmall plain, fkirted 
by high mountains, and entirely clofed by a rugged chain of alps, over which tower the 
Fin Her-Aar and La uter- Aar- horns, and at whofe feet firetches a glacier fo entirely co¬ 
vered with earth and {tones, as to bear, at a fmall di(lance, the appearance of a fand- 
hill. From this glacier iflues a “ torrent roaring loud ” of troubled waters, which is the 
fcource of the Lower Aar, and joins, in a few hundred paces, another ftream called 
the Upper Aar, that falls from the Zinkeberg; the union of thefe torrents forms the 
Aar, which rufhtfs with great impetuofity over enormous fragments of rock. At pre¬ 
sent it runs in a narrow channel; but at the firft melting of the fnow in fpring, overflows 
the whole fpace between the mountains, and becomes a temporary lake. 


* Sau Jure, vriL iv* p- £6l. 

■|- JJryderis Virgil % Book viii. 

The court of Cacus {lands reveal’d to fight ; 

The cavern glares with new-admitted light. 

So pent, the vapours with a rumbling found 
Heave from below, and rend the hollow ground. 

A founding flaw fuccecds ; and from on high 
The gods with hate behold the nether-iky \ 

The ghoJfts repine at violated night. 

And curfe the invading fun, and fickcn at the fight, 
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Our guide is a chajfeur, who frequently ranges over this vafl chain of Alps in purfuit 
of the chamois, an animal remarkable for its activity in fcouring the craggy rocks, and 
leaping over the precipices. He informed me that this glacier is the extremity of a 
valley of ice about twelve miles in length, and from one to four in breadth: it then 
divides into two branches; one extends towards the Schreckhorn, and the other towards 
the Vallais. He expatiated with great enthufiafm on the profeflion of a chaffeur, though 
extremely laborious, and at times dangerous. He ufually kills from fifteen to fixteen 
chamois in a year: with the fiefh, which is very delicate, he helps to fupport his family, 
and difpofes of each fkin for a guinea. He ufes a rifle-barrelled gun, and generally 
fhoots them at the diftance of three or four hundred yards. 

The chamois are very timorous, and confequently watchful animals. They ufually 
go out in herds of twenty or thirty; while they are feeding, one of them polled on an 
adjacent height Hands centinel , and is relieved at Ihort intervals by another. The ccntind 
looks around with great folicitude, and on the lead fufpicion of danger alarms the herd 
by a fhrill cry; inftantly the whole troop decamp, one following the other. 

The chamois feed on various kinds of herbage, and particularly on the Lichen Ran- 
giferinus , or rein-deer lichen, which is found in fuch great quantities, as in many parts 
to cover the fummits and fides of the mountains. In order to procure their favourite 
food in winter, they, like the rein-deer, dear away the fnow with their fore-feet, fre¬ 
quently thawing it with their breath, for the purpofe of loofening it more eafily. But 
when, either from the depth or hardnefs of the fnow, they cannot penetrate to the li¬ 
chens, they browfe on the faplings of pine and fir. In fummer their bodies are of 
a yellowifh brown, and whitifh under the throat; the hair is fhort and fmooth ; in win¬ 
ter their coat lengthens and grows dark, fo as to refetnble that of a bear. Sometimes, 
but very rarely, they have been found fpeckled, or of variegated colours, and lately a 
chamois entirely white was fhot upon the Engelberg. It was in all other refpects fimi- 
lar to a common chamois, and it is uncertain whether it owed its colour to age or 
accident. 

Linnaeus has clafled the chamois in the goat genus, under the name of rupicapra , or 
mountain-goat; his acquaintance with the antelopes having been too (lender to enable 
him to form a genus of antelopes, which Pallas firft conftrufled, and where he has ju- 
dicioufly placed this animal. The example of Pallas has been followed by Pennant and 
fucceeding zoologies. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXX .—Valley of the Aar.—Land of Hajli. — Meyringen. 

Augvtfi 1776. 

1 FOUND the cold upon the Grimfel more piercing than upon the St. Gothard, 
and lad night it even deprived me of fleep. But then circumftances were very different 
in the two lodgings; for on the St. Gothard I had a comfortable bed, whereas laft night 
Hay in the hay-loft, without any covering : I declare, my blood has fcarcely recovered 
its circulation. Take notice, this is the twelfth of Augufl. 

Having quitted our wretched abode on the Grimfel, we pafled along the valley of the 
Aar, through a chain of wild, rugged, and uninhabitable Alps. 

The road along this valley, though much narrower than that from Altdorf to the 
St. Gothard, is formed in the fame manner along the fleep acclivities and declivities, 
fometimes laid on arches, and fometimes carried overbridges thrown acrofs tremendous 
precipices. It is paved with flat pieces of granite, fo fmooth and flippery, that the horfes 
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would have perpetually (tumbled, had they not been rough-fhod. In feme places this 
road ran along the bare and rugged ridges ; in others, down fteps, either cut in the 
rock, or formed by large (tones, fo that for feveral paces it refembled a ftair-cafe. The 
whole furface of the valley was thickly ftrewed with vad fragments of rock while thole 
which (till hung on the fides of the mountains feemed threatening to overwhelm us ; 
the river, during the whole way, thundering along in a continual fall. This valley ex¬ 
hibits the fame kind of feenes to which we have been long accu domed ; except that the 
Aar rulhes with more impetuous rage even than the Rhone or the ReuTs, and is fre¬ 
quently fo fwelled with torrents as to ravage all the adjacent country: we faw many 
traces of thefe terrible devaftations. We eroded it in feveral places, over done bridges 
of a fingle arch, one of which equalled, in the length of its fpan and drearinefs of the 
Iandfcape, the Devil’s Bridge in the valley of Schoellenen. About three leagues from 
Spital we had a glimpfe, through the trees, of the Aar falling from a confiderable height. 
In order to gain a nearer view, vve climbed along the fides of a deep rock, well covered 
with mofs : 1 leaned againd a tree that impended over the precipice, and faw the river 
rufhing from the rock, and fpreading into a kind of femicircular expanfion in its defeent. 
It fell with fury into a deep and narrow gulf, and then lod irfelf in the midd of the fo- 
red. The body of water was very confiderable, and its perpendicular fall at lead one 
hundred and fifty feet. The feenery was alfo folemnly majedic; the grey rocks on each 
fide rifing perpendicularly, and totally bare, except their tops, which were fringed with 
pines. 

This pifturefque feene appeared to realize a favourite image of claffic antiquity : as 
I viewed the Aar pouring its flood of waters from a crevice of the rock, I figured to 
myfetf the Nile or the Tyber bur ding at once from the urn of a River God. 

In our way to Meyringen, we traverfed large foreds of beech and pines, the Aar 
roaring along the valley, and the road, which was ufually craggy and rugged, incef- 
fantly afeending and defeending. We now pafled through feveral fmall villages, which 
afforded a pleafing fight, after the defolate country we had lately quitted, and entered 
a beautiful little valley of a mod lively verdure, and delightfully planted. AH was 
caimnefs and repofe ; neither rapid river nor roaring torrent to interrupt the unufual 
dilinefs and tranquillity of the feene. This fliort interval of filence rendered us more 
fenfibly affefted with the turbulence of the Aar, and the loud clamour e. 7 the catara£ts. 

From this filent and fequedered fpot, we defeended to a larger valley on the banks 
of the Aar. Perhaps no other part of Switzerland would yield more delight and oc¬ 
cupation to the landlcape-painter than this pi£tureique valley, from the agreeable and 
ever-changing colour of the rocks which bound it, their fummits finely broken into 
irregular and fantadic forms, and from the variety and fize of the fragments difperfed 
near the banks of the river. Each fragment, each cottage, each died, each fhrub, is a 
picture; the effect being confiderably heightened by the transparency of the air, and 
the grandeur of the back-ground. 

I have nowvifited the fources of three great rivers in Switzerland, and traced their 
impetuous progrefs through a tra£t of country, in which nature has exhibited the grand- 
ed and mod augufl of her works. But it is impoffible adequately to deferibe thefe ma¬ 
jedic and adonidiing ffcenes! In defeription they mud all appear nearly the fame; yet, 
in fa£t, every river, cataract, rock, mountain, precipice, are refpe&ively diUinguilhed by 
an infinite diverfity of modifications, and by all the poflible forms of beauty, magnifi¬ 
cence, l'ublimity, or horror. But thefe diferiminating variations, though too vifibly 
marxed to efcape even the lead obferving eye, elude reprefentation, and defy the 
dronged powers of the pen and pencil. In a word, you mud not judge of this romantic 
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country from the faint fketches I have attempted to delineate; they can no more con¬ 
vey an idea of thefe wonderful fcenes, than if I were to aim at defcribing the pidures of 
Claude and Salvator, by informing you that they are cmnpofed of paint and canvafs. 

Meyringen, a large and neat village, is the capital burgh of HaQiland, a dillricl in the 
canton of Bern, which enjoys confiderable privileges. The people are governed by 
their own magiftrates, and only take oaths of fidelity to the Sovereign Council. All the 
authority, which the bailifs in the other parts of this canton enjoy, is poflefled in a great 
meafure by the Landamman, who refidesat Meyringen. He is always a native of Hafli- 
land, and * is appointed by the Sovereign Council of Bern, at the recommendation of the 
bailif of Interlaken. Mod of the other magiftrates are eleded by the people, who af- 
femble as occafion requires, and are convoked by the Landamman. 

The inhabitants are a fine race of people : the men in general remarkably ftrong and 
well made; the women tall and handfome. The women have an elegant manner of 
wearing their hair, which is commonly of a beautiful brown : it is parted on the top of 
the forehead, from thence brought round and joined to the locks behind, which either 
hang down their back in long treffcs, are braided with ribband, or woven round the 
head in a fimple plait. 

Meyringen is fituated near the Aar, in a romantic vale, furroun led by meadows pf a 
moll luxuriant verdure, and fprinkled with cottages, which are occafionally feparated 
by huge intervening Hones and deep channels, the veftiges of florins and floods. Clofe 
to the village, the torrent Alp bach falls from Mount Houfli, in two perpendicular caf- 
cades, but with fo much violence, and in fo large a body of water, as to caufe frequent 
inundations : indeed the burgh itfelf has been in danger of dedrufction by its repeated 
ravages; againfl which, however, it is now protefted by a wall of confiderable height 
and folidity. Near this torrent another fall of water, the Dorf-bach, glides gently down 
the bare rock; further on, the Millebach gliftened as it defeended through a hanging 
grove of pines, that feather the fides of the mountain. 

As I flood on a platform of rock, about fifty feet above the bottom of the Alpbach, 
I looked over the delightful vale of Halli, obferved Mount Sheidec rifing from the banks 
of the Aar, and finking in one part, as if on purpofe to difeover three tremendous peaks 
towering in regular gradation : the one a naked conical rock ; the fecond tapering and 
fprinkled with and the third, which is the highed point of the Wetterhom, of 

3 pyramidal form, mantled with gliflening ice. 


Xhe following is the ordinary price of provifions throughout the mountainous parts of 

Switzerland, 
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Butchers meat, per pound 

Bread — 

do. 

Butter — 

do. 

Cheefe — 

do. 

Salt — 

do. 

Milk, per quart 

* 

Word wine, per 

do* 

Pays de Vaud wine 
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By this lift you will perceive, that bread is much dearer in proportion than the other 
articles, and the reafon is obvious; for thefe mountainous parts abound in pafture, but 
produce little corn. The peafanls, inhabiting the mountainous didrifts of Switzerland* 
live chiedy upon milk and potatoes. I had to-day a long converfation with one of our 
guides ; he lives upon the mountains of XJri; and, as the winter lads near eight months, 
each family lays in Sufficient provifion for the whole time. His own family confifts of 
feven perfons, and is provided with the following (lores: (even cheefes, each weighing 
twenty-five pounds; a hundred and eight pounds of hard bread ; twenty-five balkets of 
potatoes, each weighing about forty pounds; feven goats, and three cows, one of which 
is killed. The cows and horfes are fed with hay, and the goats with the boughs of fir, 
which, in a fcarcity of fodder, are given alfo to the other cattle. During this* dreary 
feafon, the family are employed in making linen and cloth: for this purpofe a fmall 
part of the ground belonging to each cottage is generally Town with flax, which has 
lately been much cultivated, and with increafing fuccefs, in the mountainous didrifts. 

The houfes, like thofe of Appenzel and Glarus, are generally of wood ; and it was 
a natural obfervation of one of our fervants, in pafiing through a continued chain of 
rocks, that as there was no deficiency of done, it feemed extraordinary to employ wood 
alone for the purposes of building. But it may be remarked, that thefe wooden houfes 
are fooner eonftrufted, and eafily repaired ; and being formed in a compaft manner, 
with fmall rooms, and low ceilings, are fufficiently warm even for fo cold a climate. 
The chief objeftion arifes from the danger of fire; which, however, is in fome meafure 
obviated by the method of building their cottages detached front each other. But this 
obfervation does not hold with refpeft to fome of their larged burghs, which are ex* 
pofed to the ravages of this dreadful calamity. I am, &c. 

LETT _h.R XXXI. Fall of the Rsichen baeh.—Poffhgc of Sheidec. — 7 alley and Glaciers 

of Grindelwald. 

Qrindelwald, Augujl 13. 

WE left Meyrmgen this morning, eroded the Aar, and afceiidedthe Sheidec through 
a beautiful foreit of beech, poplars, mountain-alb* and pines. About' two miles from 
Meyringen we difmounted at a fmall village, and palfed along fome fields, in order to 
view the fall of the Reichenbach, which is defervedly celebrated for its variety and 
beauty : it has its fource at the foot of the Wetterhorn, and rolls fa numerous catarafts 
down the deep fides of Mount Sheidec, until it joins the Aar near Meyringen. 

The fall may be divided into three principal parts. 

The firlt, which alone is ufually vifited by travellers, precipitates itfelf from an over¬ 
hanging rock, is reduced into fpray and foam, and in that Hate falls in a perpendicular 
column, from an elevation of at lead two hundred feet, into a natural Won, and is 
foon loft in the abyfs beneath. The rock itfelf is concave, arched, torally bare, except¬ 
ing its funinjir, which is feathered with ffirubs, and being of black marble, forms a 
ftriking contrail with the pure whitenefs of the defeendfag foam. Part of the fpray 
rebounds on the rock, and glides gently into the bafon in many a filvery current. * J 

The fecond cataraft begins from the overflowing of [he bafon, and is moll advanta- 
geoufly feen from a large tree hanging on the fide of the precipice}, the torrent forms a 
fecond perpendicular column, which is half obfeured as it dailies through a chafnvof 
projecting rocks, 't he beft point of view for feeing the third cataraft is in a meadow 
at the bottom of the fecond. From that fituation the whole Reichenbach feems one 

immente 
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immenfe water-fall; the bottom of the firft, and the top of the fecond cataraft, being 
concealed by the intervening hills. From thence it rolls nearly in a horizontal direc¬ 
tion ; is divided into two ftreams by a rocky ifland beautifully fprinkled with trees, and 
impetuoufiy defcends in two unequal bodies. It then dalhes over broken crags of black 
marble, through groves of beech, mouiitain-alh, and pines, and rich grounds interfperfed 
with hamlets. 

On viewing the various parts of this ftupendous fall, I was as much interefted and af¬ 
fected as Ariftaeus is reprefented by Virgil, when his mother Cyrene points out to him 
the fources of the principal rivers burfting at once from the earth: 

Jamque domum mlratts genUrkls et humtda rcgna f 
Spelundfque tacit* claujbsi lucofque fon antes, 

Italy et in genii motu ftupcjbBus aquarum , 

Omnia fub magnd latentia Jliimina terra 
SpcBabat dtver/a Inch, Phaft tuque, Lycumque, 

Mt caput , unde alius prhuum fe erumpit limpeus. 

Unde pater Tiberinus, et unde Anltnajluenta* 

Saxo [unique fonans Hypants, MyfufqUe Calc us, 

El gemma anratm taucino cornua mdtu 
Eridanusy quo non alius per pinguia cufta 
In mare purpurcum 'uiolentlor injluh amnis 

From hence afcending by the fide of the Reichenbach, we crofted that torrent oyer a 
bridge, and having traverfed feveral plains, or rather undulating vallies, beautifully 
fprinkled with a(h, poplar, and other large trees, continued our route at the foot of tome 
enormous mountains, which are called by the general name of Wetterhorn f, or Stormy 
Peak. This enormous group, which forms the Wetterhorn, is peculiarly linking, from 
the naked majefty and grandeur of its rugged peaks, and from its infulated fituation, 
and becaufe, in palling from Meyringen to Grindelwald, it prefents itfelf the firft of this 
ftupendous chain J. 

. * With wondering eyes lie views the fecret ftore 

a Of lakes, that pent in hollow caverns roar ; 

He hears the crackling found of coral woods* 

And fees the fecret fource of fubterraneous floods; 

And where, diftmguilhed in their feveral cells, 

The fount of Phafis and of Lycos dwells j 
Where fwift Enipeua in his bed appears, 

.And Tiber his majeftic forehead rears; 

Where Anlo flows, and Hypanis profound 
Breaks thro* th* oppofing rocks with raging found ; 

Where Po firft iftues from his dark abodes, 

And, awful in his cradle, rules the floods, y 

Drydcn*s Virgil, Georg- book tv, 

+ The feveral peaks of this mountain have different appellations, and are not afcei tained without much 
difficulty, the peafanta ufually miftakirtg and confounding them. One is called the Wetter-horn, another 
the Nager-horn,a third the Engekhorn, and the high eft point takes the denomination of Jungfrau-horn, or 
Vifgito 4 iorn, for the fame reafoti as the mountain of that name in the valley of Lauterbruennen, becaufe its 
futnmit is inacceflible. Hence feveral travellers have mifiaken this peak for the real Jungfrau-horn, I have 
mentioned thefe circumftances, in order to prevent the copfiifion of names^ puzzling future travellers as they 
once puzzled me* The word horn in German, which bears the fame fignification as in the Englifh tongue, 
is applied to the higheft peaks, as in French 4\guilh % or needle. # , 

t To thofe who go from Grindelwald to Meyringen, the Wetter-horn is the la ft of this chain. Hence 
the traveller will not perhaps be fo much affetfed with its majefty and grandeur, as if he firft obfernd it in 
afcending from Meyringen, I mention this circumfiance, becaufe all defcriptions are comparative. 

Havmg 
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Having attended about three hours from the time of our quitting Meyringen, we re- 
frefiied oiirfeives and our horfes in a delightful vale ftrewed with hamlets ; a Hoping 
bill, adorned with variegated verdure and wood, on one fide; on the other, the Rofen- 
lavi and Schwartz-wald glaciers ftretching between impending rocks; and before us 
the higheft point of the Wetterhom lifting its pyramidal top capped with eternal fnow. 
As we were taking our repaft, we were fuddenly ftartled by a noife, like the found of 
thunder, occafioried by a large body of fnow falling from the top of .the mountain, 
which, in its precipitate defeent, had the appearance of a torrent of water reduced almofl 
into fpray. '■Thefe avalanches (as they are called) are fometimes attended with the moll 
fatal consequences; for when they cor.fift of enormous maffes, they deftroy every thing 
in their courfe, and not unfrequently overwhelm even a whole village. The bed; pre¬ 
fer vative againft their effefts being the forefts, with which the Alps abound, there is 
fcarcely a village, if fituated at the foot of a mountain, that is not flickered by. trees, 
which the inhabitants preferve with uncommon reverence. Thus, what conftitutes one 
of the principal beauties in the country, affords alfo fecurity to the people. 

We continued our courfe at the foot of the Wetterhom, which in this part is fo ex¬ 
tremely perpendicular and tapering as to appear like half of an iinmenfe pyramid. Here 
we conceived it impoflible that any feenes could be more rude and majeftic than thofe 
before us ; but on reaching the top of the Scheidec, we burft upon a view fo far exceed¬ 
ing them in wildnefs and horror, that we unanimoufly exclaimed, tc There is the 
Schreckhorn , or Peak of Terror.” The defeent from hence to Grindelwald is gentle but 
tedious. That village, confifting of numerous cottages, difperfed over the plain and 
upon the rifing hills, exhibits an agreeable and pifturefque feene, heightened at the 
fame time by a view of the vallies of ice, which ftretch along the fteep fides of the moun¬ 
tains in a regular curve, and are beautifully fkirted with wood. 

The two vallies of ice, which extend into the plain of Grindelwald, are called the 
Superior and Inferior Glaciers. The former lies between the Wetterhom and the 
Mettenberg j the latter between the Mettenberg and the Eger-hom. The Mettenberg 
is the bafe of the Schreckhorn ; and the Eger-hom, or Pointed Peak, borders on the 
valley of Grindelwald, and Hopes gradually from barren rock and fnow to fertility and 
cultivation *. 

Aigujl the 14 th. 

Dare I confefs to you that I am fomewhat difappointed, and that a nearer view of 
the glacier has not fufliciently compenfated for the fatigue and trouble of the expedition? 
But I have promifed to write from my own feelings, and not to fend an account taken 
from exaggerated deferiptions. 

We tallied forth this morning full of impatience, and arrived at the bottom of the 
Inferior Glacier, forming a majeftic arch of ice, from which iffued a loud torrent of 
ihow-water. This glacier is compofed of numerous pyramids, which are more elevated 
towards the plain ; being from about forty to fifty feet high, and gradually Ihortening, 
until they terminate in a broad furface broken into deep arid wide chafms. We mounted 
_ a very difficult path at the edge of the frozen region, occafionally palling over the fteep 
and craggy parts of the rock almofl perpendicular, along the very fides of the precipice, 
the danger of which makes me fliudder even now. This glacier is feveral miles in 
length, and is fuppofed by many travellers to join the glacier of the Aar, which I vi- 

* For a further account of this chain of Alps, which are contiguous to the vallies of Grindelwald and 
Lauterbruenaeii, fee Letter on the Chain of Alps obferved from Bern* 
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filed in my expedition to the top of the Grimfel. But the reverend Mr, Wyttenbach 
of Bern, who has frequently examined its direction from the adjacent heights, allured 
me that thofe two glaciers are feparated from each other by a chain of mountains. 

After employing above two hours in afeending, we were prevented from continuing 
our progrefs by rugged rocks, and a rifing hill of ice ; our guide adoring us at the fame 
time that it was impoflible to proceed. Of this we were by no means convinced ; but 
not having any conductor who could lead the way, and not daring to explore thefe un¬ 
known regions alone, we defeended with heavy hearts, much difappointed that what 
we had feen, though certainly a very curious and fublinre fight, did not equal our ex¬ 
pectations : it added to our chagrin, on being afterwards informed, that though we could 
i'carcely have proceeded further in the direction which we took, yet that if we had fol¬ 
lowed another path we might have penetrated to the Superior Glacier, and reached the 
bafe of the Schreckhorn. In that part between the mountains, now' occupied by the 
Inferior Glacier, there was formerly a road which communicated with the Vallais,but at 
prefent impaffable; and a fpot was pointed out to us, now covered with ice, where once 
Hood a fmall chapel. 

Not far from this glacier of Grindelwald, pines, willows, afli, and oaks, grow and 
come to perfection ; and near the borders of the ice I gathered ftrawberries and wild 
cherries, and obferved hazel nuts, barberries, and mulberry-trees. The valley of Grin¬ 
delwald is extremely fertile; it produces barley, rye, hay, hemp, and fruit-trees in great 
abundance, and feeds above two thoufand large cattle. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXII .—Valley and Glaciers of Lauterbrucnncn.—Fall of the Staubbach . 

A TOLERABLE road leads from Grindelwald to this place, and we met a cart, 
which to us is become a remarkable objea, not having feen any thing moving upon 
wheels fince we quitted Lucern. The country is pleafingly diverfified with hanging 
woods, immenfe rocks, deep precipices, and violent torrents. But I fuppofe you are 
by this time as much accultomed to rocks, precipices, and torrents, as the readers of 
Fingal to blue mills and hollow winds 

The valley of Lauterbruennen is embofomed in the midft of the Alps. The weftern 
boundary, from which the Staubbach falls, would, in any other country, be called an 
enormous mountain: it here appears only a trifling hill in comparifon with the oppofite 
chain, of which the higheft point is the beautiful Jungfrau-horn, that ftretches in a 
femicircular direction, and, towering above the adjacent peaks, rifes to a ftupendous 
height. 

We are now lodged at the houfe of the clergyman of Lauterbruennen; a little vil¬ 
lage, or rather colleaion of cottages, fprinkled, like thofe of Grindelwald, about the 
valley and acceffible parts of the hills. Near the houfe is the celebrated fall of the 
Staubbach, from which I am juft returned. This torrent rolls perpendicularly from fo 
confiderable a height, and refolves itfelf into line fpray ; the greater part falls clear of 
the overhanging mountain during its whole defeent; but the remainder dallies about 

* A nearer and more Interefting, but more difficult paflage, condtifls over the Sheidec From Grmdcl- 
wald to L&utetbrueaften- In my fee and tour, I prop a fed traverfmg this paffage, and had a dually fet off 
for that purpofe ; but a violent fhower obliging me to change my refolution, 1 continued my journey along 

the fame road as before. , , t c 

It may be proper to apprize the traveller, that there are two Sheidecs, the one feparatmg the vaiiies of 
Grindelwald and Meyringen, the other thofe of Grindelwald Lauterbruennen, 
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half way againft a projection of the rock, and flies off - with great violence. The clergy¬ 
man meafured a fliort time ago its perpendicular height, and found it nine hundred and 
thirtv feet. The fun Alining in an oppofite direction, a miniature rainbow was reflected 
towards the bottom of the fall; while 1 flood at fome di fiance, it affirmed a femicircular 
figure; as I approached, the extremities gradually coincided, and formed a complete 
circle of the mod brilliant colours. In order to have a ftill finer view, I ventured nearer 
and nearer, the circle at the fame time becoming fmaller and fmaller ; and as I flood 
quite under the fall, it fuddenly difappeared. When I looked up to the torrent, it re- 
fembled a cloud of duft, and from this circumftance it takes its name; Staubbach figni- 
fying, in the German language, a fpring of duft. I paid for my curiofity, by being 
extremely wet; but then 1 had the fatisfaftion, at the fame time, of feeing a rainbow 
in miniature : no uncommon phenomenon, however, as it may be obferved in any cas¬ 
cade upon which the rays of the fun fall in a certain direction. In the prefent inftance, 
however, it was fome coafolation to me that the objedt happened to be peculiarly 
Unking. 

The next morning we rode to the extremity of the vale, in which there are fome 
noble points of view, and afeended to the glaciers, ftretching from the feet of the lireit- 
hom and Groff-horn. In this delightful valley many ftreams * of the cleareft water 
gufli from the earth like fmall rivers, and numberlefs torrents precipitate theinfelves 
from the mountains. I noticed two in particular, which fall from a greater height than 
even the Staubbach ; but as their defeent is not fo direff, they are lefs extraordinary. 

After mounting above three hours we reached a fmall hut, which in fummer is inha¬ 
bited by herdfmen, who make excellent cheefe, and tend numerous herds of cows, goats, 
and fwine. Here we feafted upon cold chamois, which our ho ft had provided for us, 
and concluded our repaft with a defert of delicious cream. From thence we afeended 
ftill further, with considerable difficulty arrived at the borders of the glaciers, an4 were 
entirely furrounded by rugged and almoft impaffable rocks. We wilhed to proceed ; 
but our holt alluring us that we had only time to return before night, we fat down clofe 
to the ice, and contemplated with rapture and aftpnifliment part of the great central 
chain of the Alps; rocks towering above rocks, and mountains riling above mountains, 
not more diftinguifhed for their ftupendous height, than for the endlefs variety and rude- 
nefs of their forms. One of the peaks, which is called the Groff-horn, is of a pyra¬ 
midal Ihape, and capped with frozen fnow ; another, the Breit-horn, is conical, and 
feems crowned with an enormous mafs of tranfparent ice, from which the reflection of 
the fun-beams was inexpreffibly beautiful. But the molt elevated and molt majeftic of 
the whole group is the Jungfrau-horn, or Virgin’s horn, which receives the name of 
virgin, becaufe its fummit is inacceffible. 

The hollows between the mountains are filled with large vallies of ice, broken into a 
great variety of fliapes; and feveral torrents burfting from the fnow, and uniting in 
their courfe, form the Weifs-Lutchine, a river which rolls rapidly through the valley 
of Lauterbruennen, joins the Schwartz-Lutchine, which flows from Grindelwald, and 
fwells the Aar. Many of the mountains are covered to a great height with verdure, 
on which the eye repofes with delight amid the horrors of fuch wintry feenes. We ob¬ 
ferved alfo, at confiderable elevations, fmall villages, theaccefs to which mull be almoft.. 
as difficult as to the glaciers to which we afeended. 


* From which circumftance it receives its name, Lauterhrumnm, in German, figuring wqngJprmgs. 
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Notwith (landing the magnificence and variety of this fcenery, and the uncommon 
phenomenon of ice and fnow in the mid ft of fmnmer, bordering on forefts and cultiva¬ 
tion ; I muft again repeat, that the ideas which we had previoufly conceived from ex- 
aggerated accounts concerning the boundlefs extent and magnificent appearance of the 
glaciers, were not fufficiently anfwered. It is remarkable, that every objeft in Switzer¬ 
land has more than gratified our expectations except the glaciers, which muft be con- 
fidered as forming one of the moft interefting phenomena in the whole country. This 
difappointment Teems to have been occafioned by the turgid deferiptions which we had 
heard and read of the glaciers of Grmdehvald and Lauterbruennen; and we were led 
to fuppofe, that the glacier of the Furca was much inferior in magnitude to thofe of 
Grindelwald and Lauterbruennen; whereas, in fad, it was in all refpects equal, if not 
fuperior *. 

September 1, 1785. 

In 1785 I was confiderably more delighted and aftoniflied with the vallies of Grin- 
delwald and Lauterbruennen than in 1776; becaufe my imagination was not in this, as 
in the former inftance, exalted by exaggerated deferiptions, and led to exped more 
than could be reached even by nature herfelf, however prodigal in thefe her fublimeft 
works. But the vallies of ice ftill appear inconfiderable objects when viewed at fome 
diftance, and compared with the furrounding mountains, whofe fummits and fides are 
clothed with vaft trads of ice and fnow. On a nearer approach they become more in- 
terefting, particularly when broken into abrupt ridges and immenfe chafms *, and when 
their aggregate mafs and numerous branches are obferved from the furrounding heights. 
Still, however, the traveller may be difappointed, whofe imagination has been previoufly 
filled with turgid deferiptions, or who applies to the vallies of ice that fublimity and 
magnificence, which are principally due to the Alps above and around them. 


LETTER XXXIII.— Lakes of Thun and Brientz.—Paffage of Mount Gemini,—Baths 

of Leak, 

THE neareft route from Lauterbruennen to the Baths of Leuk leads acrofs the 
* mountains to Kanderfteig. It is called le chemin vert , or the green way, becaufe the 
rocks are for the moft part covered with herbage. It is only pradicabie to foot- 
pafiengers ; and I was informed by a Swifs gentleman who pafled it, that though fteep 
and difficult, it is not dangerous. Its diffance may be three leagues, and to a perfon 
not wholly unaccuftomed to alpine paflages, would require about five or fix hours. A 
chaffeur would perform it in lefs than half the time. In my fecond expedition in 1785 I 
had propofed croffing this way, but was obliged to decline it, as I could not procure 
a guide who was acquainted with the road. 

I purfued therefore the ufual route, which runs from the entrance of the valley of 
Lauterbruennen, through a fertile plain, between the lakes of Thun and Brientz. 
About two leagues from Lauterbruennen I came to the Aar, near its exit from the lake 
of Brientz, and followed its courfe until it entered that of Thun. This Jake is about 
four leagues long and one broad; and, if we may judge from the fteepnefs of the 
mountains with which it is bounded, niuft be very deep; the borders are richly varie- 

* We perhaps were lets ft ruck with the glaciers of Grindelwald and Lauterbruennen, becaufe we had 
previoufly viewed ftmilar feerteti in our p$jfkge through the molt fub'limtt regions of Switzerland ; whereas 
thefe are the fir It grand objeds in the route ufiikUy taken by traveller® through Berne^ and confeqiiently 
make a greater imjydKon. 
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gated, and prefent feveral fine points of view, greatly heightened by many rugged rocks 
riling boldly from the margin of the water. We coafted this lake, through a delightful 
country, to the fmall village of Leifingen ; then afcended to iEfchi, and looked down 
upon the lakes of Thun and Brienlz. In all the maps of Switzerland which have fallen 
under my obfervation, thefe two lakes are reprefen ted as if they extended almoft in a 
ftraight line; whereas they are fituated nearly at right angles to each other. You may 
judge of their true pofition by the annexed engraving, communicated by the Rev. Mr. 
Wyttenbach of Bern. 

Having defcended from iEfchi, we foon entered the rich valley of Trudgen, parallel 
to that ofLa uter bi uennen, and enjoyed for a confiderable way a profped of the glaciers 
we vifited the day before. This valley ends at the fmall town of Frutigen ; from thence 
commences that of Kander, watered by a river of the fame name, and bounded by 
Mount Kander. In all thefe vallies the rudenefs and height of the mountains which 
almoft enclofe them, contrafted with the beauty and fruit rulnefs of the plains, always 
fertilized by fome lively torrent, form a thoufand pi&urefque feenes, ever Changing,, 
and impoffible to be deferibed : they are Hill further embellifhed by the number of 
ruined tallies perched upon points feenungly inacceilible. 

From the village of Kanderffeg, delicate travellers who do not choofe to mount a 
rugged afeent, either on foot or on horfeback,' are carried in an arm-chair fupported by 
means of poles upon men’s (boulders. We proceeded however, on horfeback, having 
before rode up deeper and more difficult paths. After afeending about an hour and 
a half we arrived at the fummit of the Kander, where a wooden crofs marks the entrance 
into the Vallais; then traverfed a waving plain of pafture, in which we obferved a few 
huts and feveral herds of cattle, and at length reached a fingle houfe on the Gemmi, 
where we procured fome refrefliment: here we faw nothing but immenfe rocks piled 
upon one another, with no appearance of vegetation, and the weather was exceedingly 
cold. Paffing over a large drift of fnow, we came to a lake called the Dauben See, 
about a league in circumference, fupplied by a confiderable torrent from a neighbouring 
glacier. This lake has no vifible outlet, but doubtlefs finds a fubterraneous paffage into 
the Vallais . 

The chain of mountains which here feparates the canton of Bern from the Vallais, is 
called the Gemmi; from the point of which, over-looking and almoft over-hanging the 
Vallais, we had at once a moft extenfive profpedt over that fertile country, and the 
rugged Alps of Savoy. The mountain which we defcended is in many places almoft 
perpendicular, and yet a horfe-road has been hewed in the hard rock down this formi¬ 
dable defeent. It was begun in 1736, and finifhed in 1741, at the joint expence of the 
Vallais and the canton of Bern : an aftonilhing work 1 which proves that nothing is im¬ 
practicable to human induftry. More than a league has been blown up with gun¬ 
powder, and a way formed which feems dangerous to thofe who are unufed to moun¬ 
tainous countries, or whofe heads are apt to turn giddy. It is about nine feet broad, 
and quite hangs over the precipice; in fome parts, fora confiderable fpace, it is a hol¬ 
low way, open only at one fide, the rock above proje&ing over it, of the fame breadth. 
The effect is peculiarly Angular: for, as the road winds continually, the feene alfo con¬ 
tinually changes; fo that one moment we commanded an extenfive view, and the next 
were enclofed with barren rock. 

The defeent from the top to the plain is about two leagues; when you arrive at the 
bottom, and look up, you cannot obferve the fmatleft traces of a road : fo that a 
Itranger would hardly believe it poffible, that a paffage has been formed down the rock, 
until convinced by his own experience. About thirty years ago, the troops of Bern 

J' defcended 
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defcendcd tills road, for the purpofe of a flitting the canton of Uri againft the inhabitants 
.of the valley of Levino, who had revolted; and, what is almolt incredible, they de- 
fcended with heavy artillery. 

Tins place is famous for hot medicinal firings, and is much frequented by invalids 
during this l'eafon of the year: the patients either bathe or drink the waters. As far 
as I can judge from the accounts which I have received concerning their warmth, their 
analyfis, the method of ufing them, and their efficacy in curing the gout, rhcumaiifm, 
obftru£lions, and cutaneous diforders, they ieem nearly to refemble thofe of Bath. 
There are feverat fprings of different warmth and of different qualities: according to the 
moft accurate experiments made by the Rev. Mr. Wyttenbach, the mercury in Fahren- 
heit's thermometer, when plunged into the principal fouixe, Uood ati15 3 ; and at iso’ 
in the fpring which flows near the bridge over the Da la. 

The accoinmodatfons for the company are very inconvenient; each perfon having 
for his own ufe a fmall apartment not more than a few feet fquare.. in which there is jult 
room for a bed, a table, and two chairs. The public dining-room is upon a larger 
icale, as is alio an apartment where the company occaflonally affcmble. Formerly the 
accommodations were tolerably good y but unfortunately, in 1719, ail avalanche from 
a neighbouring glacier overwhelmed the greater part of the houles and the baths, and 
deftroyed a confiderable number of inhabitants. 

The company, confifting of perfons from different quarters of Switzerland, are ex¬ 
ceedingly affable and obliging, infomuch that feveral of, them have invited us to their 
refpeftive houfes; and this invitation was made with that opennefs and unaffe&ed 
franknefs fo peculiarly chara&eriftic of the Swifs. We dined this morning ai eleven ; 
the bell for flipper is now ringing, and it is fcarce feven. Thefe are primitive hours, but 
we have travelling appetites; and, provided we meet with refrelhment, ihe hour and 
place arc of little coniequence. 

You are now probably drinking tea in your withdrawing room at Bath, from whence 
you are enjoying that beautiful profpeft 1 have fo often admired. The fituation of this 
fpot is more romantic than that of Bath, and the waters perhaps not lefs efficacious; yet 
this village contains only a few miferable houfes, while Bath is one of the fined towns 
in Europe. I had a converfation to-day upon this topic, with a very ingenious and well- 
informed gentleman of the Vallais. I obferved to him, that, confidering the great 
credit and efficacy of thefe waters, I could not forbear wondering, that the chiefs of the 
republic had not confidered the improvement of the accommodations an object worthy 
of their attention; for if they were rendered more conveient for the reception of inva¬ 
lids, it would undoubtedly be the means of drawing a great number of ft rangers, and 
confequently muft be highly beneficial to the country. He affured me, it had more than 
once been in contemplation; that fome perfons of great credit and authority oppofed all 
improvements, upon a principle fimilar to the policy of Lycurgus ; conceiving that an 
influx of ft rangers would only ferve to introduce luxury among the inhabitants, and 
infenfibly deftroy that fimplicity of manners, for which the Vallaifam are fo remarkably 
diftinguiffied. 

How far the ignorance of the people contributes to their true felicity ; or how far 
fimplicity of manners may be corrupted by national improvement ? are queftions which 
have been much agitated, and will never be decided fo long as it fhall be held juft rea- 
foning to argue from the abufe againft the ufe. But it will readily be allowed, that 
fuperftition is ever the companion of ignorance ; and that a people who are both igno¬ 
rant and fuperilitious, muft neceffarily be benefited by an intercourfe with nations more 
improved and enlightened than themfelves. 

We 
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We walked to a fpot not far from hence, where a communication is formed with the 
village Albenen. Where the mountain inclines towards a Hope, a footpath has been 
cut; but in thofe parts where the rock is perpendicular, ladders are placed, and the 
peafants afcend and defcend with heavy burdens upon their ihoulders. We counted 
feven of thefe ladders. I mention this circumftance, not as being an object fo remark* 
able, perhaps, as is reprefented by fome travellers, but as it will convey to you an idea 
of the extreme ruggednefs and Angularity of the country, I am, &c* 


LETTER XXXIV,— Republic of the Valt ah, — Cardinal Schin n er* — Town of Sion* — 

Martigny ,— St* Maurice* 

Sion, Attgujl 19* 

SION being nearly the point where the German language terminates, and the French 
begins, the natives in this* part of the Vallais confequently fpeak both tongues. 

We fet out this morning at five, and came down a very deep valley to Leuk, a fmall 
town built upon an eminence near the Rhone, which is here very rapid; and, if we 
may judge by the breadth of the channel, often overflows its banks. We croifed at this 
place, and continued for feme way through a foreft of firs, till we again paffed the river 
to Siders ; from thence we coafted its banks to Sion, the capital of the Vallais. 

Another road leading from the baths of Leuk to Siders, which I traverfed in 1785, 
though more fteep and incommodious, is far more interefiing to the traveller who de¬ 
lights in pifturefque views. It is called the galleries, is cut along the fides of an abrupt 
and rugged rock in a zig-zag direction, and bounded by a wooden railing, which over¬ 
hangs a dreadful abyfs, i'o deep and obfcure, that the river Dala, which rolls uupetu- 
oufly through it, is neither feen nor heard. The oppofite chain of mountains is clothed 
with dark forefts, enlivened with paftures, and interfperfed with occafional villages, 
which are fituated one above the other to a confiderable height, and feem fcarcely ac- 
ceflible but to foot paffengers. 

This traft of country, called the Vallais, ftrctches from eaft to weft about a hundred 
miles, and contains one hundred thoufand inhabitants, who all profefs the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic religion. It is divided into Upper and Lower Vallais: the former reaches from 
the Furca to the Morge, below Sion; and the latter, from that river to Sr. Gingou, 
fituated upon the lake of Geneva. 

The Upper Vallais is fovereign of the Lower Vallais, and comprifes feven independent 
dixaim, or commonwealths; namely, Sion, Goms, Brieg, Vifp, Leuk, Raren, and Si¬ 
ders ; of thefe Sion is ariftocratical, and the others democraticaL They are called 
dixaim, becaufe the Upper Vallais being divided into feven, and the Lower into three 
diftrids, each divifion is a dixain, or tentfj of the whole. 

The Bifhop of Sion was formerly abfolute fovereign over the greater part of the Val¬ 
lais* but his authority is at prefent limited to a few particulars. He has the foie power 
of pardoning criminals, and figns the warrants for execution ; the money is coined in 
his name, and with the arms of the republic. In his ads be ftyles himfelf Bifliop of 
Sion, Prince of the German Empire, and Count and Prsefed of the Vallais j in days of 
high ceremony he dines in public, and is waked upon by the firft noble of the Vallais, 
who is hereditary treafurer. He nominates alfo the bailifs or governors of the two 
bailliagesof Martigny and Arden, and poflefles confiderable influence from his patronage 
of church preferment* Upon a vacancy in the fee, the canons of the chapter of Sion 

prefent 
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prefent from their own body four candidates, one of whom is appointed bifliop by the 
Land/rat A, or general diet. 

The feven dixains form, conjointly with the Bifliop, the republic of the Vallais, and 
all affairs are tranfa&ed in the diet, called Landfrath , which meets twice every year at 
Sion. This alterably confifts of nine voices; the Bifliop; the Lmds-bauptfnan «, who 
is chofcn or confirmed by the diet every two years; and the feven communities. ' The 
Bifliop prefides, the Lands-hauptmmn collects the votes, and all refoiutions are decided 
by the majority. Each dixain, although it has but one vote, fends as many deputies as 
it pleafes; they generally confift of four; a judge, a banneret, a captain, and a lieu- 
tenant. 1 he judge and the lieutenant are appointed every two years; the two others 
hold their offices for life. 

In all civil caufes of a certain importance, an appeal lies from the inferior courts of 
juftice to the diet in the laft refort. Thus, by the inftitution of this fupreme council, 
the communities in this country are firmly united, and form in conjunction one body 
politic, or republic, for the general affairs of the nation. In other cafes, each of the 
commonwealths is governed by its own particular laws and cuftoms. 

Both the Upper and Lower Vallais were formerly dependent upon the Bifliop of 
Sion ; but the inhabitants of the two dillriCts united in order to limit his power; and, 
having fucceeded, quarrelled for fuperiority. A bloody war enl'ued, which terminated 
in 1475, b Y the total defeat of the Lower Vallaifans. Since that period, they have con¬ 
tinued lubject to the Upper Vallais, with the enjoyment, however, of fome confiderable 
privileges. 

Ihc republic of the Vallais is an ally of the thirteen cantons, and has formed a par¬ 
ticular league with the feven Catholic cantons, for the defence of their religion. 

1 he Biffiops of Sion had formerly a confiderable influence over the political affairs of 
Switzerland and Matthew Schinner, the cardinal bifliop, is famous in hiftory for great 
abilities, daring fpiritof intrigue, and reftlefs ambition. He was bom at Milbach, in 
the dixain ofGoms; and in 1500 was raifed to this fee. In confequence of his repre- 
fentations and influence, the Swifs troops gave a Angular inftance of infidelity to their 
public engagements, by breaking a fubfidiary treaty which they had recently contracted 
with Francis the Firft, foon after his firff invafion of the Milanefe. The Swifs hiftorians, 
however, record with triumph the patriotic conduct of two officers, who, remonftrating 
agaitift this breach of faith, drew off eight thoufand troops, and, returning to Switzer¬ 
land, in fome meafure retrieved the honour of the nation. The remainder of the army, 
mitigated by the eloquence of the cardinal, engaged Francis the Firft near Marignano, 
in one of the molt furious battles fought during the bloody wars of Italy. Night alone 
put a Hop to the engagement, without feparating the combatants; both armies were 
blended upon the field of battle; and Francis flept upon the carriage of a cannon at no 
great diftance from a battalion of the enemy. At day-break the Swifs renewed the charge 
with their ulual courage, and were received with equal bravery. At length the intre¬ 
pidity of the King, and the defperate valour of the French, rofe fuperior to the repeated 
attacks of the Swils, who retreated to Milan, leaving Francis in pofleflion of the field of 
battle: an advantage, however, which he gained by the lofs of his braveft troops. 

llie Cardinal, actuated by themoft inveterate enmity to the French, occafioned alfo, 
by his intrigues, the lofs of the Milanefe to Francis. Lautrec, in the year 1521, com¬ 
manded a body of twelve thoufand Swifs, who formed the principal ftrength of his 
army. On the other fide, the Cardinal obtained, by his influence over his countrymen, 
a fecret levy of the like number, to join the enemies of France: thus, for the firft time, 
the Swifs were feen combating under oppofite banners, and ready to commit hoftilities 
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againft each other. Upon this occafion the cantons difpatched meffengers, with pe¬ 
remptory orders for the Swifs in both armies to return to their country. 1 he Cardinal 
bribed the meffengers to conceal thefe orders from the Swifs in the army ol the confede¬ 
rates, and to deliver them only to thofe who were in the French fen-ice. They obeyed 
accordingly; and this defertion weakening the army ot Lautrec, hlilan and the princi- 
pal towns furrendered to the confederates. Soon after this additional inftance or his 
intrigues and influence, the Cardinal ended his turbulent life in the conclave, which 
affembled on the death of Leo the Tenth, for the eleaion of a new pope. 

The inhabitants of this part of the Vallais are very much fubjeft to goiters, or large 
excrefcences in the neck, which often increafe to a moft enormous ftze; but, what is 
more extraordinary, idiocy no lefs abounds. I faw many Alliances of both, as I paffed 
through Sion ; feme idiots were balking in the fun with their tongues out, and their 
heads hanging down, exhibiting an affecting fpe&acle of intellectual imbecility. Ihe 
caufes which produce a frequency of thefe phenomena greatly excite my curiofity; but 
I fliall defer my remarks until I ihall have obtained farther information. . 

The weather in this inclofed vale is fo exceedingly fultry, that although the evening 
is far advanced, I am quite oppreffed. This languid heat is probably one of the' caufes 
which occafion the inconceivable indolence of the inhabitants: much, however, inulc 
at the fame time be attributed to the richnefs of the foil, which precludes the neceflity 
of labour by almoft fpontaneoufly producing the fruits of the earth. In fad, the people 
aflill nature very little: we paffed feveral vineyards in which the vines were fuffered to 
trail upon the ground ; whereas, if the branches were properly fupported, the owner 
would be well rewarded by the fuperior quantity and quality of the produce. 

The uncleanlinefs of the common people is difgufting beyond expreflion. I have 
juft been holding a convention upon this fubjeCt with my landlord; though himfelf a 
notorious example, he feverely centered the dirtinels of his countrymen, and feemed 
to affign it as one caufe of goiters. This affertion induced me to examine the perfoa 
of my hoft with fomewhat more attention; and I was rather difappointed to find,, that 
he proved an exception lo his own remark. Let me not, however, be undei flood as 
mfinuating that the inhabitants in general are either goitrous, idiots, indolent, or dirty; 
like that traveller who afferted, that all the women of a certain town were crooked, red- 
haired, and pitted with the fmall pox, becaufe his landlady happened to be fo. Indeed, 
I look upon national refleaions in general to proceed from the moil illiberal turn of 
mind, and have always been cautious not to judge of tbe phyfical or moral character of 
any people from a partial and fuperficial view.. But the prevalency, in the prefent in¬ 
ftance, of goiters and idiocy, and the general dirtinefs and indolence of the common 
people are too notorious to efcape the oblervation of the moft carelefs traveller. 

Sion is lituated near the Rhone, at the foot of three infulated rocks, that rife imme¬ 
diately from the plain. The higheft, called Toutbillon, fupports the ruins of the old 
epifcopal palace, {till containing two or three untenanted apartments, in one of which 
are the portraits of the feveral bilhops. On the fecond rock, denominated Valeria, are 
obferved the remains of the old cathedral, and a few houfes belonging to the canons. 
On Mayoria, the third rock, ftands the epifcopal palace, an ancient edifice of ftone, 
built in 1 *47. On feeing the apartments I was greatly ftruck with their plainnefs, and 
could not avoid reflecting with pleafure on the fimplicity of manners which nuift ne- 
ceffarily prevail in this country; when the rooms inhabited by the fovereign, inftead of 
befpeaking the magnificence of a court, are fcarcely fuperior to the dwelling of a pea- 
lant. Two apartments principally engaged my attention. The fir ft is that in which 
the djet affembles: at the upper end are two armed chairs for the bilhop and the lands- 
vowv. 5 r hanpimam , 
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hauptmhnn^ and on each fide a row of fmaller feats for the deputies of the feven dlxa'mu 
The other apartment is the hall, in which the bifhop holds his court, like the feudal 
lords of ancient times ; at the further extremity is a railed feat, called a throne fur- 
rounded by a wooden baluftrade, and, as an incitement to wifdom and impartiality, the 
figures of Juftiee, and Solomon's Judgment are coarfely painted upon the walls * ** . 

Sion is an ancient town, and was formerly the capital of the Seduni^ who inhabited 
this part of the country in the time of Julius Csefar. A few remaining ml'cripticms Hill 
prove its antiquity ; and, among others fo obliterated that I was not able to decypher 
them, I obferved one which was more legible: it is in honour of the Emperor Au¬ 
gustus, during his eleventh confuHhip, In this iufcriprion the town is called Civitas 
Sedunorunu 

At Sion we parted with our horfes and guides, who had accompanied us from Alt- 
_ dorf; and procured a piece of luxury, to which we had been for fotne time unaccuf- 
torned, I mean a coach. But, nqtwithftanding the concentrated heat of the climate, 
and the great fultrinefs of the air, I prefer riding or walking, as by that means I enjoy 
a more unobfimfted view of the country: indeed the fcenes are fo beautiful, and 
fo perpetually changing, that the attention is incefFanrty engaged by a variety of new 
objc£ts. 

On entering the Lower Vallais, I perceived as much unclean!kiefs, but a greater ap¬ 
pearance of induftry; and I am informed that the natives are not altogether fo indolent 
as the inhabitants of Sion and its environs* 

This imputation of indolence will not hold good with refpeft to all the inhabitants of 
the Upper Vallais: for in the eaflern part of that diftrict, which we entered after having 
crofled the Furca, the foil, though far inferior, was much better cultivated, and the 
people feemed more indulirious. Some physical reafons may be afligned for this diffe* 
mice ; for there the weather is not fo fultry, the water is not unwholefome, the air re- 

* Soon after the capture of Tern, the attempts to introduce the new confutation created great difTatff- 
faAion among the natives of the Upper Vallais. But the Bifhop of Sion, who was then in the power of the 
French^ was under the neceflity of afFe&ing great pleafure at the overthrow of his fovereignty, The Mq- 
nheur has preferred his letter on this occafion to the French Refident Mangount, and the anfwer, 

41 Chizen Rvfident, I have leanit with extreme fat isfatlion, that the plan of a conftkutinn for the republic 
of the Vallais, guarantees, under your aufpiceg, to my diocefe the prefer vat ion of the catholic, apoftoHc, 
and Roman religion, in all its purity* 1 want words to tdlify the mo If lively gratitude ; and I doubt 
not but our religion will be a reftraint on my flock, and mfptre it with an implacable hatred of 1 1 centumfneft 
and anarchy. 

Take, I befeech you, Citizen, under your powerful prote&ion the church of Sion and all the clergy, 
of whom the greater part, particularly our chapter, in ftconding my intentions, and executing my orders, 
have dillinguifbed ihemfelves by a conduft calculated to infpire the people with confidence in their worthy 
repre fen tat Ives, and to re-animate the love of their country . 

(Signed) (f ANTONY, Bifhop of Sion. w 

Jdnjwer of Mangourit* 

Athanafma clofed the doors of his church againft the crimes of Theodofius; you have opened yours to 
Civic virtues, by facilitating the acceptance of the conftitution of the Vallais. 

4C At your voice the canons of Sion repaired to the feven upper dixains, to prevent the people from being 
milled by malevolence. 

4t Glory be to your humanity ! 

** Sclunner, one of your predeceflbrs, occafioned the efFufion of much blood ; you, Citizen Bifhop, you 
love to fpare bloodfhed, 

** An article of the conftftution guarantees to your flock the maintenance of their religious opinions- 

Your wife con dud feeures to you for ever the homage of the friends of liberty, of wlfdom, and of 
peace. 33 Monticur> i ph Germinal* 
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fliarkably falutary, and we did not obferve any of thofe goitrous persons or idiots, com¬ 
mon in the midland parts. 

We flopped at the village of Martigny, which, according to antiquaries, was the an¬ 
cient Oclcdurum. It is faid, that near this place may be traced the fite of Sergius Gal- 
ba’s camp, one of Julius Cfefar’s lieutenants, who was fent to fubdue the-Veragrt, the. 
NantuaieS) and the Seduni ; the ancient inhabitants of thefe did riels. It feems evident 
indeed from Csefar’s description, in the third book of his Commentaries, that Qdiodurum 
could not be far from the prefent fituation of Martigny, which (lands in a fmall plain, 
encircled by high mountains, and divided by the Dranfe, that falls into the Rhone. I 
cannot, however, ascertain from my own obfervation, whether any traces of a Roman 
encampment ftili remain, nor could I gain the lead information from the inhabitants; 
fo that the conjecture concerning the fituation of Qctodurum refts only upon the faith of 
antiquaries, and on the general pofition ol the country. 

Martigny is a place much frequented by travellers: it leads to the valley of Cha- 
mouny, to St. Maurice, and the lake of Geneva, and is the paffage of the merchandize 
which is conveyed over the Great St. Bernard into Italy. Near Martigny we palled 
under the majeflic ruins of La Bathia, an old epifcopal caflle, crowning the fummit of 
a craggy rock, and impending over the impetuous Dranfe. The road from hence to St. 
Maurice runs under a chain of rocks, the Rhone flowing at a fmall diftance through the 
middle of a fertile vale. Having eroded the Trient, a turbid torrent which iffues from 
a narrow and obfeure glen, remarkable for its rugged and romantic feenery, we arrived 
at the Piffe-Vache, a cataract much noticed by travellers. The chara&eriltic beauty 
of this fall is, that it feems to burft from a cleft in the middle of the rock, through 
hanging flirubs, and forms a perpendicular column about two hundred feet in height. 
The body of water being very ample, and the elevation not fo confiderable as to reduce 
it entirely into fpray, render the effeft very ftriking. I enjoyed alfo the additional 
pleafure of feeing the fun rife oppofite to this water-fall. The regular expanfion of the 
rays enlivening the different parts of the column of water; and the gradual defeent of 
the rainbow formed by the fpray, were inexpreflibly beautiful. Thefe torrents are my 
delight; but perhaps they recur too often in my letters to continue to be yours. 
Formerly travellers palled clofe to the Ptfle-Vache; but a few years ago part of the 
rock falling down totally obffrufted the road, which now runs through the middle of 
the valley. 

At the extremity of the Lower Vallais, the two chains of mountains that bound this 
country approach towards the Rhone, which nearly fills the interval between. In this 
fpot is fituated the town of St. Maurice, built almoff totally upon the rock at the foot of 
foine deep mountains, and at a fmall diftance from the river. The ancient appellation 
was Agaunum : that of St. Maurice is! derived from an abbey, ere&ed in the beginning 
of the fixth century, by Sigifinond King of Burgundy, in honour of a faint, who is 
fuppofed to have fuffered martyrdom in this place ; he was the leader of the famous 
Theban legion, faid to have been maffacred by order of the Emperor Maxim in, for not 
renouncing Chriftianiry. This hiftory has given rife to much contraverfy : while fome 
authors have treated it as a mere forgery, others have contended for its authenticity 
with as much zeal as if the truth of Chrillianity depended upon the decifion. Without 
entering into the merits of the queftion, I cannot but remark, that the caufe of Chrlfti- 
anity has fuffered more from weak and imprudent defenders, than from the fliarpeft at¬ 
tacks of its moft inveterate adverfaries. Indeed, the queftion concerning the number 
and fufferings of the martyrs has occafioned much idle deputation; Ihould we reduce 
the popular accounts of both within the bounds of probability, there will ftili remain J'uf- 

5 f 2 ficient 
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ficient evidence of ihe wonderful conflancy and calm refolution of thofe primitive vic¬ 
tims; and whether a hundred thoufand, or only fifty, fuffered, Chriftianity will equally 
hand upon the fame immovable foundation. Nor is the inquiry more material con¬ 
cerning the motives that actuated its powerful and cruel adverfaries. It matters not 
whether Dt-dus ordered the Chriflians to bemaflacred, becaufethey had been favoured 
by his predeceffor Philip, or from his attachment to the Pagan rites; whether Maximin 
per fee u ted them from interefted motives; Dioclefian as introducing innovations in his 
government; or whether C.oriftantine protected them from conviction or policy. For 
the truth of Chriftianity is in no refpect affected either by the imprudence of its early 
profeffors (if with any they were juftly chargeable), or the political rcafons that influenced 
the conduct of thofe emperors. 

A few Roman inferiptions, chiefly fepulchral, and two defaced columns, are the only 
uncontroverted remains of the antiquity of St. Maurice. It is principally diftinguiflied 
as being the chief entrance from the canton of Bern into the Vallais. This entrance 
is formed by a narrow pafs, fo ftrongly fortified by nature, that a handful of men 
might defend it againft a confiderable army. The ftone bridge over the Rhone is much 
admired for its bold projeftion: it is of a fingle arch, and the fpan is a hundred and 
thirty feet. Half of this bridge belongs to the Vallais, and the remainder to the can¬ 
ton of Bern *. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXV .—Of the Vallais.—Goiters and Idiots, 

' .... Trient, Augujl 22. 

I AM now writing from the village of Trient, on my way to Mont Blanc and the 
alps of Savoy. From the mountain of the Furca, its eaftern boundarv, two vaft rano-es 
of alps enclofe the Vallais: the fouthern chain feparates it from the Milanefe, Piedmont 
and part of Savoy; the northern, from the canton of Bern. Thefe two chains in 
their various windings, form feveral ftnall vallies, watered by numerous torrents that 
rulh into the Rhone, as it traverfes the whole dtftria from the Furca to St. Maurice 
A country thus entirely encloled within high alps, and confifting of plains, elevated" 
valleys, and lofty mountains, muft exhibit a great variety of fixations, climates and 
productions. Accordingly, the Vallais prefents to the curious traveller a quick fuccef- 
fion of profpefis, as beautiful as diverfified. Vineyards, rich paftures covered with 
cattle, corn, flax, fruit-trees, and forefts, occafionaily bordered by naked rocks crowned 
with everlafting fnow. 

The produflions of the Vallais vary according to the great diverfity of climates by 
which this country is diftinguilhed. It fupplies more than fufficient wine and corn for 
interior confumption, and exports a confiderable quantity of both; the foil in the mid¬ 
land and lower diftrifts being exceedingly rich and fertile. In the plain, where the 
heat is collefted and confined between the mountains, the harveft is ufually finilhed in 

* At aii early period of the French revolution, the difaffefted party of the Lower Vallais appealed to 
France to emancipate their country from their fubjedtion to the Upper Vallais, but the French not having 
matured their icheme of fraternization, their petition was reje&ed. 6 

In February 1798, however, the people of the Lower Vallais were enfranchise), and admitted to an 
equably or rights by the Upper Vallais ; but after the conqneft of Bern, and the revolution of the greater 
P a ^ °* Switzerland, the inhabitants of the Upper Valhis reje&ed the new con dilution, took up arms and 
defended themfelves with great fpirit. After feveral bloody defeats, and the capture of the caftle of Sion 
which was ftotmed by the French, the natives fubmitted, and both diftriclj ivere moulded into one depart- 
inent called the Valla is, of which the capital i& Sion* r 

July; 
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July ; whereas, in the more elevated parts, barley is the only grain that can be cultivated 
with any fuccefs, and the crop is feldom cut before November. About Sion, the fig, 
the melon, and all the other fruits of Italy, come to perfection: in confequence of this 
Angular variety of climates, I tailed in the fame day, ftrawberrks, cherries, plums, pears, 
and grapes ; each the natural growth of the country. 

There are no manufactures of any confequence ; and indeed the general ignorance 
of the people is no lefs remarkable than their indolence ; fo that they may be eonfidered 
in regard to knowledge and improvements, as fome centuries behind the Swifs, who 
are an enlightened nation. The peafants feldoin endeavour to ameliorate thofe lands 
where the foil is originally bad, or to draw the moft advantage from thofe which are un¬ 
commonly fertile; having few wants, and being fatisfied with the fpontaneous gifts of 
nature, they enjoy her bleffings without much confidering in what manner to improve 
them. 

Before I take leave of the Vallals, I (hall communicate the refult of my enquiries 
concerning the caufes which contribute to render goitrous perfons and idiots common 
in thefe parts; premifing, at the fame time, that I mull Hand greatly in need of your 
candour, when I venture to treat a fubjecl fo extremely complicated, and on which fo 
many different opinions have been advanced by natural!(Is and phyficians. 

The notion that fnow-water occafions goiters, is totally void of foundation; for on 
that fuppofition, why are they common in the midland and tower parts, and extremely 
rare in the higher regions of Switzerland? particularly what reafon can be affigned, 
why the natives of thofe places that lie moft contiguous to the glaciers, and who drink 
no other water than what defeends immediately from thofe immenfe refervoirs of ice and 
fnow, are not fubje£t to this malady ? Why are the inhabitants of thofe countries in 
which there is no fnow, afflidied with it? For thefe guttural tumours are to be found 
in the environs of Naples, in the ifiand of Sumatra, and at Patna and Pumea, in the 
Eaft Indies, where fnow is unknown. 

But, inftead of repeating the various opinions on this fubfeft, I Ihall at prefent con¬ 
fine myfelf to the refult of my own obfervadons and inquiries. 

The fprings of this diftri£t are impregnated with a calcareous matter, called in Swit¬ 
zerland inf*? nearly fimilar to the incruftations of Matlock in Derbyfhire, fo com¬ 
pletely diffolved as not to affeft the tranfparency 6f the water. Will it be deemed im¬ 
probable, that the impalpable particles of this lubftance fhould thus introduce thein- 
felves, by means of the blood, into the glands of the throat, and produce goiters f ? 
I ground this opinion on the following observations and fa£is: 

* Tlie Porus of the older authors 

The Tophus glareofo, arg ilia ecus Poly morph us, of Linnaeus, I. 

The Tophus Polymorphic of Wallerius, Syft. vol. ihp* 3^4.. 

The Tophi of Kb wan, p. 25, called Dmhftan by the Germans. 

-j- J>r, Baillie. phyfician to St. George’s Hofpital, has lately given a beautiful plate illustrative of the 
difeafed appearances of the Thyroid Gland* which is the feat of the Bronchocele, or Goiter* When 
a fe£tion b he fays, 44 of the thyroid gland affected with this defeafe, it is found to contain a 

number of cells filled with a tranfparent vifeid fluid. This fluid becomes folid, like jelly* when the gland 
haa been preferved for fome time in fpmts. n He notices too, that a few of the cells of one gland, which 
he divided, were filled with a gritty, hard, whitifh matter. 

It appears alfo that the firudture of the thyroid gland is favourable to the depofitlon and detention of 
ftony particles carried into it by the blood; for it is ftipplted by four arteries, uncommonly large in propor¬ 
tion to the fize of the gland, and has no excretory duCt, through which any fubfiance once deposited can 
pafs- Hence a very inconsiderable depofition of tuf might be fufficient to produce by irritation fuch an 
abundant fecretion of vifeid fluid as to difiend the cells, and by this enlargement of the ghuid, gradually 
to occafiou goiters. Baillie’t Morbid Anatomy p- 311. Second Fafciattm$ plate L 
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To fpeak in genera!: during my travels through Europe, I never failed to obferve 
that tuf^^or this calcareous depofition, abounds in all thole diltricts wherein goiters are 
common. I noticed goitrous perfons and much inf in Derbylhire, in various parts of 
the Vallais, in the Vaiteline, at Lucern, Friburgh, and Bern, near Aigle and Bex, in 
ieveral places of the Pays de Vaud, near Drefden, in the valleys of Savoy and Pied¬ 
mont, near Turin and Milan. 

1 o defeend to particular indances. The inhabitants of Friburgh, Bern, and Lucern, 
are much fubject to guttural exerefeenees. With refped to Friburgh, I obferved that 
one of the principal fprings wliich fupplies the town with water, i/Tues from a neighbotfr- 
ing ftone-quairy, and has formed large depolitions of tuf on the rock from which it 
bubbles. I he pipes alio which convey water to the public fountains at Bern, are 
charged with the fame calcareous fediment; and a gentleman, on whofe veracity I can 
depend, allured me, that he is fubjeft to a finall fvvelling in the throat, which ufually 
increafes in winter, when he is chiefly refident at Bern, and diminilhes in fummer on 
his removal to other places, where the waters are not loaded with tuf 

I was, moreover, informed by General Pfiffer, that at Lucern all the waters, except¬ 
ing one fpring, are impregnated with tf and that the natives who dwell near that 
fpring, are much lefs fubjeft to goiters than the other inhabitants; that the fame diffe¬ 
rence is obferved among the members of the fame family, between thofe who drink 
no water but what is drawn from that fpring, and the others who do not ufe that pre¬ 
caution. i he general Ihewed me alfo the tin veflel, in which water was every morn¬ 
ing boiled for his ufe, and which was fo fpeedily and thickly incruftated as to render it 
necefiary to have it cleanfed twice a-week. The water which yields this depofition is 
as trail fparent as chryftal *. 

I alfo vifited many places contiguous to thofe diUriels wherein goiters and tuf are fre¬ 
quent, and having precifely the fame fituation and climate, yet I obferved no goiters 
among the inhabitants, nor any appearance of tuf 

But the ftrongeft proof in favour of this opinion is derived from pofitive fad. A 
furgeon whom I met at the baths of Leuk, informed me, that he had not unfrequently 
extracted concretions of tuff one from feveral goiters; and that from one in particular 
which luppurated, he had taken feveral flat pieces, each about half an inch long; the 
fame Jubilance, he added, is found in the llomachs of cows, and in the goitrous tu¬ 
mours to which even the dogs of the country are fubjecl. He like wife ‘allured me, 
that in the courfe of an extentive practice, he had diminilhed and cured the goiters of 
many young perfons by emollient liquors and external applications; that his principal 
method to prevent them in future confided in removing the patients from the places 
where the fprings are impregnated with tuf and, if that could not be contrived, by 
forbidding the ufe ot water which was not purified. He confirmed the report that in¬ 
fants are occafionally born with guttural fwellings, particularly thofe whofe parents are 
goitrous, and remarked that one of his own children had at its birth a goiter as large 
as an egg ; neither he nor his wife, who were both foreigners!, were afflicted with that 
malady. lie had difiipated it by external remedies; and fince that period, had inva- 

AI though it appears tint wherever there are goiters there is tiif-ftotie; yet the reverfe is by no mears 
mie, that wherever the water* depofir tuf, there are uhuays goiters r for perhaps the natives do not drink 
of the fprings which are loaded with Iuf t or that fubftance is not fufficiently dtffolved in the waters; abfo- 
lute lolution being - , perhaps neceffary to produce thefe fwellings, 

t Ini the fttfmer. in fiance, goiters may, though perhaps erroneoufly, he efleemed hereditary; hot in the 
latter, where the parents are both foreigners and not goitrous, can fcarcely be derived from any other 
caufe than the aliment of the mother, 
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rably prohibited his family from tailing the fpring waters, unlefs they were dlflilled, or 
mixed with wine or vinegar j by which means he prefcrved them from thofe tumours 
that were extremely common among the nati ves of the town which he inhabited. 

Although it is by no means my intention to trouble you with the various opinions 
which have been advanced on this fubjeft 5 yet it would be unjuft to withhold that of 
M. de SauiTure, whole accurate refearehes and profound inveftigation on philosophical 
fubjects defer ve to be weighed with the greatefl attention. That able natural ill, in a 
recent publication*, attributes the production of goiters not to the waters, but principally 
to the concentrated heat of the climate, and ftagnation of the air. He informs us, that 
in all his travels through the Alpine countries, he never obferved goiters in any places 
which are elevated more than 500 or 600 toifesf above the level of thefea : he noticed 
them in thofe vallies where the heat is concentrated, and the air flagnates, and that they 
ufualiy ceafe wherever the valley terminates, and the country expands into a large plain. 
With great deference, however, to his opinion, may I be permitted to obferve, that the 
conclulion does not absolutely follow from thefe premifes ? For it may be remarked, 
that in places elevated more than 500 or 600 toifes above the level of the lea, the fprings 
are too near their fources to have diffolved a fufficient quantity of calcareous matter, or 
fo minutely as may be requifite for the generation of goiters ; that when the valley ex¬ 
pands into a plain, the waters may depofit their fediment by mixing with the rivers and 
lakes, or by filtrating through the earth and gravel. But although the two caufes men* 
boned by Sauflure do not folely produce, they may ojftji in producing guttural excref- 
cences, by relaxing the fibres, and difpofing the glands of the throat to admit more 
eafily the introduStion of the impalpable particles in the water. For it is obfervable, 
that women and children, whole frames are more relaxed than thofe of men, are more 
liable to beafflifted with thefe fwellings ; that the natives of thofe diftrich mo ft remark¬ 
able for the fize and number of goiters, are extremely wan and livid, much fubject to 
intermitting fevers, and other diforders judged to proceed from relaxation* Although 
the concentrated heat, and ft agnation of the air, may be allowed to have confiderable 
influence on the human body, yet they do not feem fufficient for the effect in queftion, 
without the intervention of fome other caufe: this caufe ferns to be the water, ffiould 
the facts already ftated prove confonant to truth and experience. 

It may be necefiary, however, to obviate an objection, that goiters muff rather origi¬ 
nate from climate and fituatiqn ; becaufe foreigners eftablifhed in the country are never 
afflicted with thofe tumours, while their children are no lefs fubject to them than the na¬ 
tives* But is it uncontrovertible, that no foreigner has ever been afflicted with this ma¬ 
lady ? The queftion, I fhould prefume, can fcarcely be replied to in the affirmative* 
And all that can be eftablifhed, with any degree of certainty is, that foreigners are lefs 
fubjedt to thefe fwellings than their children or the natives. In this refpeft the anfwer 
is evident, Perfons who ufualiy fettle in foreign countries are adults j and adults are 
doubriefs much lefs liable than children to an endemial malady, whofe operation is gra¬ 
dual, and which requires much time before its effedts are vifible. It is remarked, that 
among the natives themfelves thofe perfoas who have efcaped this diforder during their 
infancy, are feldom attacked by it to any confiderable degree at a more advanced age. 

In reafoning upon this, as well as on fimilar fubjefts, where a caufe is fought for ca¬ 
pable of producing a certain effect, it is neceflary to eftablifh a primary and general caufe, 
which always and necejfarily exifts, wherever that effedt is produced, and to exclude thofe^ 
circumftances which do not always and necejfarily exift, wherever that effect is produced*. 

* See Voyages dana ks Alpes, ck 48, voL il p, 480* f 3,200 and 3,840 Englifh feet. 

Thus* 
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Thus, m the prefent inflance: if fnow-water occafions goiters, wherever there are goiters 
there mujl be fnow-water, which is contrary to fad and experience. If the concentrated 
heat of the climate,and llagnation of the air, are neceffary to the formation of goiters, thole 
excrefcences could never be formed where thefe caufes are wanting, which is not con¬ 
firmed by fact and experience. If waters impregnated with tuf, or with certain calcareous* 
fubftances, produce goiters; wherever there are goiters, the natives mull drink waters 
fo impregnated, and this feems agreeable to faft and experience *. 

The fame caufes which generate goiters, probably operate in the cafe of idiots; for 
wherever goiters prevail to a confiderable degree, idiots invariably abound: fuchis the 
nice and. inexplicable connexion between our bodies and our minds, that the one ever 
fympathifes with the other; and it is by no means an ill-grounded conjecture, that the 
lame caufes which allect the body fhould alio afleCfc the mind, or, in other words that 
the waters which create obilru&ions and goiters fliould alfo occafion mental imbecility f. 

Although thefe idiots are frequently the children of goitrous parents, and have ufoally 
thofe fwe[lings themfelves, yet they are fometirnes the offspring even of healthy parents, 
whofe other children are properly organized, and are themfelves free from guttural ex- 
crcfcences. I obferved feveral children, foarcely ten years of age, with very large goi¬ 
ters. Thefe tumours, when they increafe to a confiderable magnitude, check relpiration, 
and render thofe who are afflicted with them exceedingly indolent and languid. Some 
perfons have, in oppofition to the opinion which I have ventured to advance, fuppofed 
that the fmall glandular fwellinga, which are common in many other parts, and the larga 
excrefcences, are more particularly obferved in the Vallais, in the valley of Aoft, and in 
fome other places, do not proceed from the fame caufe, and are not the fame diforder. 
But fufficient reafons have not been affigned for this opinion. During my expedition 
through the Vallais and other parts of Switzerland, I noticed fome of ;all proportions, 
from the fize of a walnut to'almoft the bignefs of a peck loaf. As the fame gradation 
may be alfo obferved in the fpecies of idiots; by a fimilar mode of argument, thofe who 
poffefs fome faint dawnings of reafon might be diferiminated from others, who are to¬ 
tally deaf and dumb, and give no proof of exiftence but the mere animal fenfations. 
Whereas it is probable that in both inflances the-greater or Idler derangement of the 
body or mind does not indicate a different complaint, but only different degrees of the 
fame complaint. 

It is to be prefumed, that a people accuftomed to thefe excrefcences will not be 
Ihocked at their deformity ; but I do not find, as fome writers affert, that they confider 
them as beauties. To judge from the accounts of many travellers, it might be fuppofed 
that the natives, without exception, were either idiots or goitrous; whereas, in faft, the 
Vallaifans in general are a robuft race; and all that with truth can be affirmed is,’that 
goitrous perfons and idiots are more abundant in fome diftrifts of the Vallais than per¬ 
haps in any other part of the globe 

It 

* The learned Mi. Whitaker, in his interefting account of the paflage of Hannibal over the Alps, vol. i. 
p. 194 . agrees with me in imputing the goiters to the waters, but to the waters impregnated with metallic 
particles, and he fnpporu his opinion by the authoiily of Simler ; but finely if fo, the metallic particles 
would have been conitantly found in the waters, and otcqftbnaUy in the glandular fwellings, which is not 
the fact, 

f It has been fuggefted to me, by a very intelligent phyficbm, that perhaps the impalpable particles of 
none may penetrate by means of the blood into the glands of the brain, and form concretions winch may 
affect that organ. It h a well known fa£fc, that earthy matter is frequently found in the pituitary gland. 

t I cannot withhold from the reader a curious paflage on goitrous perfons and idiots, from an mtereibW 
work publifhed fince my letters, which tends to con Arm my remarks on this fubje^k 
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It lias been aflerted alfo that the people very much refpeft thefe idiots, and even con- 
fuler them as bkjfngs from heaven ; which is firongly contradicted by or nets. Ip™ 
inv mieftloning fome gentlemen of this country, at the baths ot Leuk, ihc-y tieateJ the 
notion as abfurd and falfe ; but whether they delivered their real fetmments or were 
unwilling to confirm what might lower their countrymen in the opinion o ; a it ranger, 
will admit perhaps of fome doubt. For having fince that time frequently enquired 
among the lower ranks, l am convinced that the common people efteem them bleilings. 
They call them “ Souls of God, without Jin and many parents prefer thele idiot-clul- 
dren to thofe whofe underftandings are perfect; becaufe, as they are mcapab.e or inten¬ 
tional criminality, they confider them as certain of hapnifiefs in a future irate. Nor is 
this opinion entirely without its good effeft, as it difpofes the parents to pay greater at¬ 
tention to fuch hdplefs beings. Thefe idiots are fuffered to marry, as well among them- 
felves as with others. 1 am, &c. 



EXTRACT from Saxo Grammaticus, formerly referred to. 

Nf.c filentio implicandum, quod fequitur. Toko quidam ahquamdiu regis (i. e. Ila- 
raldi Blaatand) ftipendia meritus officiis qtiibus commilitones fuperabat complures virtu- 
tum fuarum holies effecerat. Hie forte fermone inter convivas temulentius habito ram 
copiofo fe fagittandi ufu callere jaditabat, ut pomum quantumeunque exignum baculoe 
diftantia fuperpofitum, prima fpiculi direftione feriret. Ou ae vox primum obtreftantiu m 
auribus excepta regis etiatn auditum attigit. Sed mox principis improbitas patris fidu- 
ciam ad filii periculum tranftulit, dulciffimum vitae ejus pignus baculi loco llatui impc- 
rans. Cui nifi promiffionis auftor primo fagiftse conatu pomum impofitum excuffiflet, 
proprio capite inanis jaftantite poenas lueret. Urgebat impertum regis militem majora 
promiffis edere, aliens obtreftationis infidiis paruvn fobriae vocis jactum carpentibus, 
&c._ 

Exhibitum Toko adolefcentem attentius monuit, ut aequis auribus capiteque indefiexo 
quam patientiffime ft rep i to in jaculi venientis exciperet, ne levi corporis motu efEcacif- 
finite artis experientiam fruftraretur. Prseterea demendss formidinis confilium circum- 
fpiciens, vuitum ejus, ne vifo telo terretur, avertit. Tribus deinde fagittis pharetra. ex- 
pofitis prima quam nervo inferuit propofito obftaculo incidit. 

lnterro^stus autem a rege 1 oko cur plura pharetrss fpicula detiaxidet, cuui fortunam 
arcus femel duntaxat experimento prolequi debuiflet. “ Ut in te, inquit, “ primi 
errorem reliquorum acumine vindicarem, ne mea forte innocentia poeilam tui impunita* 
tern experiretur violentia. Quo. tarn libero di£to et fibt fortitudinis titulum deberi docuit, 
et regis iniperium poena digmim oltendit.”—Lib. x. p. a 86 . edit. Leipfic, 177 *■ 

n and idiots are very common in that part ol *1 artary which borders upon the Chinefe Wall, 

jjotlr fexes are iiibjrtt to thefe f\td)isgs, but females more than males j the lattci removing oftener from the 
foots where the caufes exill, whatever they may be that ovcalmr. them. 

a Thefe prei ernat urnl tunion r? dvd utit sppcsf to be attended with iinj otbst i j lnjJtOTns aflcdhog fhege* 
TTcval health or corporal fenSfens of thofe in whom they were obferved. But the minds of many of them 
were much weakened, and perhaps of all in a lets decree* Some were reduced to a date of abfolute idiocy. 
The fpedlide off uch objeds* which fail* not to convey a fa ions afid even melauchaly imprelTion to perfons 
who view them for the hrft time, produces no fuch effect upon iHpfe among whom they are bred. The 
objtdfs chemfelvcs arCj in then* general habits, cheerful, and lead a men. animal hfc* as contradiflmguidled 
from that in which any thought or reflexion is concerned. As they a£fc alone from inflinfi* or the mere 
impulfe of the fenfes, {b their actions, however injurious they may happen to prove to others, arc free from 
intentional malice* and Gccafnm no refentmeiit. Their perfons are con fide red in fome degree as facred \ and 
ihev are maintained by their families with peculiar car tP Account of ths Embody to Ckino t vob h. p. 202. 

vo l, v. 5 g LETTER 
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LETTER XXX VT— Paffage of the The Noire.—Col de Balme.—Mont Blanc—Its great 

Elevation . 

‘ Geneva, A igujl 2S. 

QUITTING Trient, we traverfed fbme narrow vallies, through forefts oi pme and 
fir, by the file of a final I but impetuous torrent, which takes its rife from the neigh¬ 
bouring glacier. The road, which is very rugged, is carried over the deep crags oi a 
mountain called La Ti'te Noire. A little way from Trient we entered the duchy of Fau- 
cigny, lubjeft * to the King of Sardinia, and arrived at the vale of Chamouny, the great 
mountains and glaciers of Savoy rifing majeftically before us. 

Another way leads from Trient to Chamouny over the Col de Balme. I paffed it on 
a naulfLthe 7th of September 1785 ; it is exceedingly fteep, but not dangerous, as re- 
prefented by many travellers; for I did not even find it neceflary to ddinuunt j and the 
path, which is in no part bare rock, runs through a thick wood cloibmg the fides of the 
mountain. We fet off from Trient on this expedition about half paft four, with the 
expedition of feeing the fun rife on the fummit of Mont Blanc, but w ere difappointed ; 
for we did not reach the Col de Balme in lefs than two hours, and day had already be¬ 
gun to break. We enjoyed, however, from the fummit an extenfive profpect, which 
many travellers confider as equal to the moil fublime profpedts in Switzerland: on one 
fide it commands the Vallais, the Alps of St. Bernard, and the diftant mountains of the 
cantons of Underwaldcn and Bern$ the other comprehends Mont Blanc and the cir¬ 
cumjacent heights. I obferved the Point de Moujfan ; the Martins, fupporting on its 
top the glacier of Bust, on which De Luc made his celebrated experiments to after tain 
the Jlate of the atmofphere; the Point de la Tour ; Les Aiguilles d’Argent)ere; the 
Aiguille de Midi, a piked rock darting out of a large mafs of fnow; and, iaftly, Mont 
Blanc itfelf. The higheft point of this gigantic mountain is in the fliape of a comprefi’ed 
hemifphere, and is called from its form La Boffe du Dromedaire ; from that point it 
gradually finks, prefents a kind of concave furface of fnow, in the mid ft of which is a 
fmall pyramid of ice ; then rifes intp a fecond hemifphere, called by fome Little Mont 
Blanc , but with more propriety by others, Lc Dome da Milieu , or the Middle Dome % 
thence it defeends into another concave furface terminating in a point, indifcrimihately 
ftyled by the natives Aiguille de Gouts , Point de Gouts, and Dome de Gouts, and which I 
Ihall name the Dome of Goute ; from that dome it ends abruptly, and lofes itfelf amid 
the mountains that bound the vale of Chamouny. 

Mont Blanc is particularly diftinguifhed from other mountains by a mantle of fnow, 
which clothes its fummit and fides, almoft without the intervention of the leaft rock to 
break the glare of the •white appearance, from whence its name is derived. This cir- 
cumftance frequently deceives the eye unaccuftorned to fuch objects, and in many fitua- 
tions renders it lefs lofty in appearance than it is in reality. Although the fummit was 
more than feven thoufand feet above the fpot where I flood, yet it did not imprels me 
with that aftonifhment which might be expected from its fuperior height and magnitude 
above the circumjacent mountains. I was indeed more ftruck with the fir ft view of the 
Schreckhorn from the top of the Scheidec, than of Mont Blanc from the Col de Balme. 


* Now fubje: 6 i to France. 
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The fummit of Mont Blanc being of a roundilh form, and covered with fnow, unites 
beauty with grandeur; whereas the Schreckhorn being piked, naked, and its lhagged 
Tides only (freaked with fnow, its grand charafiteriftics are ruggednefe and horror; and 
hence it derives the name of Schreckhorn, or the Peak of Terror *. But Mont Blanc 
foon re-affumed its real importance, feemed to increafe in fize and height, and (olely 
attradfed our attention, until we entered the vale of Chamounv. 

You who are totally unacquainted with Alpine feenes, may perhaps conceive a faint 
idea of the elevation of this gigantic mountain, on being informed that the mantle of 
fnow, which appears to cover its top and fides, exceeds an altitude of four thoufand feet 
perpendicular, and nine ihoufand feet in a horizontal direction from the Dome cfGoute 
to the fummit; and that the height of the fnow and ice, eftimated from the fource of 
the Arveron, at the bottom of the glacier of Montanvert, to the fummit of Mont Blanc, 
cannot be lefs than twelve thoufand perpeudicular feet, or near three times as high as 
Snowdon in North Wales. 

Tive glaciers extend into this vale of Chamouny, and are feparated from each other 
by forelts, com-fields, and meadowsj fo that large traCls of ice are blended with culti¬ 
vation, and perpetually fucceed each other in the mod lingular and linking viciffitude. 
Thefe glaciers, which lie chiefly in the hollows of the mountains, and are fome leagues 
in length, unite at the foot of Mont Blanc, the higheft mountain in Europe, and probably 
of the antient world. 

According to the calculations of De Luc, (by whofe improvement of the barometer 
elevations are taken with a degree of facility and accuracy before unattainable,) the 
height of this mountain above the level of the fea is 23911 French toifes, or 15,304 
Englifh feet \ ; or, according to Sir George Schuckborough, of 15,662 feet. 

De Luc having found the altitude of the Bust, from thence took geometrically the 
elevation of Mont Blanc. The labours of this celebrated natural ill, and his rules for 
computing heights by the barometer, are to be found in lift very valuable treatife, “ Sur 
les Modifications de TAtmofphere.” Thefe rules are explained, and his tables reduced to 
Englifli meafure, by Dr. Malkelyne, Altronomer Royal; and Hill more fully by the 
Rev. Dr. Horfley |. 

The accuracy of thefe barometrical meafurements was verified by Sir George Schuck¬ 
borough, in a number of ingenious experiments to afeertain the elevation of feveral 
mountains of Savoy, a Ihort time before I arrived at Geneva. He followed De Luc’s 
method; computed the heights of feveral mountains, reciprocally, by barometrical and 
geometrical obfervations, and perceived that they aimolt exaftly coincided. Having 
found the elevation of the Mole above the lake of Geneva, he took from thence the 
geometrical altitude of Mont Blanc. During the courfe of thefe experiments, he wa& 
enabled to correct fome trifling errors in De Luc’s calculations, to improve his difeove- 
ries, and to facilitate the means of taking elevations, by Amplifying the tables and 
rules, 

* The traveller will recolkA that I am here dcfcrihingMont Blanc, as obfervrd from the Col de Balme, 
and the vale of Chamouny. Thofe who have feen it from the valley of Aoft affiire me, that it is not on that 
fide covered with a mantle of fnow, but exceeds even the Schreckhorn in ruggednefs and horror. 

■j- In reducing the French toife, which is equal to lix French feet, to Englifh mtafure, I have considered 
the proportion of the Englifli to the French foot as ij to 16. Its real proportion, according to the accu¬ 
rate calculation of Sir George Schuckborough, is 15 to 16 and a fmall'fraftion ; but the error in my calcu¬ 
lation being not one toife in a thoufand, in order to prevent confufion, I have omitted the fra&ion. 

+ Now 1’ i (hop of Rochclter. Both thefe treadles are publifbed in the Phiiofophical Tran fact ions for 
the year 17 74. 

I am 
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I am convinced, from the lituation of Moni Blanc r and its fuperior altitude above the 
furrounding mountains, that it exceeds the lofiieft point in Switzerland, which is, next 
to Mmt B/ane* the moil elevated ground in Europe That it is higher than any part 
of Afia and Africa, is an alfertion which can only be proved by comparing the judicious 
calculations of modern travellers with the exaggerated accounts of former writers \ and 
by fhowing that there is probably no mountain m thofe two quarters of the globe, whofe 
altitude furpafles 15,000 feet. 

Perhaps in no indance has the imagination of man been more given to amplification, 
than in ascertaining the heights of the globe. Gnuier, in his description of the Swife- 
glaciers, has mentioned the elevation of feme remarkable mountains, agreeably to the 
calculations of feveral famous geographers and travellers, both ancient and modern. 


To'fts. 

Aceording’ to Strabo, the higheft mourn am of the ancient world was about 3,4*1 

According to Rice loIi - 58,216 

According to Father Kircher, who took the elevations of mountains by the tin- 
certain method of mcaluriug their fhadows, 

JEtun k - 4,000 

The Peak of Teneriff * * - rococo 

Mount Albas ~ - 20,000 

Tariffs hi Egypt ***--•- 28,000 


Eng. Feef. 

2 1,830 
37 *j 3^2 


25^600 
64,000 
1 2 8,000 
J 79,200 


But thefe calculations are evidently fo extravagant, that their exaggeration mud 
flrike the mo ft common obferver. If we confult more modem and rational accounts, 
it appears that the Peak of Teneriff and iEtna have been frequently fuppofed the highefi: 
points of the globe, Teneriff is eftimated by feme natural philofophers to be 3,000 
toifes, or 19,200 feet above the level of the fea ; but, according toFeuille, this elevation 
is reduced to 2,070 toifes, or 13,248 feet j whereas iEtna, by the accurate computations 
of Sauffure, rifes only * 1672 toifes, or 10,700.-5- feet above the fea. Hence it appears, 
that there are no mountaihs, except thofe in America, (the elevation whereof, according 
to Corid amine, furpaffes 3000 toifes, or 19,200 feet,) which are equal to the altitude of 
Mont Blanc. 

In order, however, to determine with abfolute certainty that Mont Blanc is the 
higheft point of the old world, it would be neceffary to eftimate, by the fame mode of 
m vofuration, Mont Blanc, the Schreckhorn, the Peak of Teneriff, the mountains of the 
Moon in Africa, the Taurus, and the Caucafus, 

* According to Sir George Scluickborough, 1,672 toifet, or 10,954 feet ; who fays, u l have ventured 
tfi compute the height of this celebrated mountain from my own tables, though from an observation of 
M* E>e Suuffurc in 1 773, which that gentleman obligingly communicated to me It will ferve to (how that 
this volcano is by no means the higheth mountain of the old world p and that VtTuvins, placed upon Mount 
£iina> would not bt equal to the height of Mont Blanc, which I take to be the molt elevated point of Eu~ 
1 ope, Aha, and Africa.” 

J am happy to hi d my conjectures corroborated by that ingenious and accurate obftrver- 


Hcighi of JKi oh, according to Sir George - * 10 954 FeeL 

01 Vefntiufl) according to Sauffure - - ^ 3»yoo 


Qf both together - - 14,854 

Height of Mont Blanc, according to Sir George - - 15,662 

^Difference, or the height of Mont Blanc above that of and Vefimua ——-— 

united - * > 80S 


For Hill further information on this curious fubjedf, the reader fa referred to M. Trembley’a Amlyfi d'Ex- 
£ir\tr\u$ fufr fo Mcfinre d?s Mautur?*, in a c if Lire's, Voyage? dans Us AfJfsSj voh if. p 616. 
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The chain of the Caucafus has long been deemed the high eft mountains of Afia; and 
fome philofophc-rs, upon confidering the great fuperiority of the eaftern rivers over the 
European, both in depth and breadth, have drawn a preemptive argument, that the 
Afiatic mountains are much more lofty than thofe of Europe. But conjectures are 
now banifhed from natural philofophy ; and, until it ihail be proved from undoubted 
calculations, that the higheft part of the Caucafus rifes more than 15,000 feet above the 
level of the fea, Mont Blanc may be fairly confidered as more elevated. 

LETTER XXXVII. — Glacier of Boffin. — Montanvert.— Expedition acrof the Valley 

of Ice. 

AUGUST 23d, we mounted by the fide of the glacier of Boftbn, to les Murailles de 
dace , fo called from their refemblance to walls: they form large ranges of ice of pro¬ 
digious thicknefs and folidity, rifing abruptly, and parallel to each other *. Some of 
thefe ranges appeared about'a hundred feet high ; but, if we may believe our guides, 
they are four hundred feet above their real bafe. Near them were pyramids and cones 
of ice of all forms and fixes, (hooting to a very confiderable height, in the mo ft beauti¬ 
ful and fantaftic (hapes. From this glacier, which we crofted without much difficulty, 
we enjoyed a fine view of the vale of Chamouny. 

The 24th. We had propofed fallying forth this morning very early, in order to vifit 
the valley of ice in ihe glacier of Montan vert, and to penetrate as far as the time would 
admit; but the weather proving cloudy, and likely to rain, we deferred our departure 
till nine. Having procured three guides, we afcended on horfeback about three miles; 
we were then obliged to difmount, and fcrambled up a fteep and rugged path, called 
« the road of the cryjlal-hunters.” From the fummit of the Momanvert we defended • 
to the edge of the glacier, and made a refrelhing meal upon fome cold provifion which 
we brought with us. A large block of granite, called * c La pierre des Anglais f ferved 
fora table; and near us was a hovel f, where thofe who make expeditions towards 
Mont Blanc frequently pafs the night. 'I he fcene around us was magnificent and 
fublime; numberlefs rocks rifing boldly above the clouds, fome of whofe tops were 
bare, others covered with fnow ; many of thefe peaks, gradually dimfuilhing towards 
their fummits, end in (harp points, and are called Needles. Between thefe rocks the 
valley of ice ftretches feveral leagues in length, and is nearly a mile broad, extending 
on one fide towards Mont Blanc, and on the other, towards the plain of Chamouny. 

The names of the principal needles are. Aiguilles de Midi, de Dru, de Bouchard, de 
Moine, de Tacul, de Charmeaux ; the five glaciers, that ftretch towards the plain of 
Chamouny, and unite at the foot of Mont Blanc, are called Tacona, Boffons, Mon tan- 
vert, Argentiere, and Tour. 

Having fufficiently refrelhed ourfelves, we prepared for our adventure acrofs the ice. 
We had each of us a long pole fpiked with iron ; and, in order to fecure us from ilip- 
pinT, the guides faftened to our Ihoes crampons, or (mail bars of iron, provided with four 
fpikes. The difficulty in crofting thefe valleys of ice arifes from the immenfe chafms, 
which our guides aftured us in fome places are not lefs than five hundred feet in depth. 

1 can no otherwile convey to you an image of this body of ice, broken into irregular 
ridges and deep chafms, than by comparing it to waves inftantaneoully frozen in the 
mid ft of a violent ftorm. 

* In 1785, thefe muraillet deface no longer exiiled. 

f Since mv firlt expedition, Mr Blair, an Enghfh gentleman, has built a mere commodious wooden hut, 
which, from him, is called Blair's Cabin. 

We 
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We began our walk with great flownefs and deliberation; but gradually gaining 
courage and confidence, we foon found that we could fafely pafs along tbofe places, 
where the afcent and defcent were not very confiderable, much fafter even than when 
walking at the rate of our common pace : in other parts we leaped over the clefts and 
Hid down the fteeper declivities. In one place we were obliged to tread with peculiar 
caution. Alter walking fome paces tideways along a narrow ridge of ice, feared y three 
inches broad, we flept acrofs a chafm into a little hollow, which the guides formed for 
our feet, and af'cended by means of fmall holes made with the fpikes of our poles. This 
account appears terrible; but we had not the leaf! apprehenfion of danger, as the guides 
were exceedingly careful, and took excellent precautions. One of our fervants had the 
courage to follow us without crampons , or nails in his Ihoes, which was certainly dan¬ 
gerous, on account of the ilipperinefs of the leather when wetted. 

We had now almoft reached the oppofite fide, when we were obliged to make a cir¬ 
cuit of above a quarter of a mile, in order to get round a broad chafm. This will give 
you fome idea of the difficulty attending excurfions over fome of thefe glaciers; our 
guides informed us, that when they hunt chamois and marmots, thefe unavoidable cir¬ 
cuits generally carry them fix or feven miles, when the direct difiance is fcarcely two. 
A ftorm threatening every moment, we were obliged to hafien ofF the glacier ; for rain 
renders the ice exceedingly (lippery, and in cafe of a fog, which generally accompanies 
a ftorm in thefe upper regions, our fit nation would have been extremely dangerous. 
Indeed we had no time to lofe ; for we had fcarcely quitted the ice before the tempeft 
began, and loon became very violent, attended with frequent flallies of lightning, and 
loud peals of thunder, which being re-echoed within the hollows of the mountains, added 
greatly to the awful fubliraity of the feene. 

We crawled for a confiderable way upon our hands and feet along a fteep and bare 
rock, and down one of the mod difficult and rugged precipices I ever defeended in Swit¬ 
zerland ; the thunder at the fame time roaring over us, and the rain pouring down like 
torrents. After much difficulty, but without theieaft accident, we gained the valley of 
Chamouny, and returned-to the inn, as wet as if we had been plunged into water, but 
pcrfe£tly gratified with our expedition. 

In my fecond excurfion to the valley of Chamouny in 1785, inftead of croffingthe gla¬ 
cier, I afeended, in company with three Englilhmen and a Swifs gentleman, from Blair’s 
Cabin, about an hour and a half, over the bare and rugged rocks, to a fummit under 
the Aiguille de Charmox , near the fpot from which a Genevan unfortunately fell and was 
dallied to pieces. O11 this fummit, at the very edge of the fearful precipice which over¬ 
looks the vale of Chamouny, flood a collection of ftones, about three feet high, called 
by the natives k bon homme. We immediately raifed this heap to the height of fix feet, 
and piled up another of the fame elevation, which we (tyled, in the 1 nguage of the 
country, le monument de quatre Anglois, in memory of the four* Englilhmen who amufed 
themfelves in forming it. 

I employed an hour in afeending part of the Montanvert on horfeback, the fame time 
in walking up to Blair’s Cabin, an hour and a half to the monument de quatre Anglais, 
half an hour in defeending to Blair’s Cabin, and three quarters of an hour in puffing 
from thence to Chamouny. 

* Mr. Whitbread, the two Mr. Cliffords arid myfelf, We were accompanied and a (lifted by M, Exclia- 
quet, a Swifs gentleman, remarkable for his numerous expeditions into thefe Alps. 

* I made 
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I made this expedition in company with M. Exchaquet, a Swifs gentleman, native of 
A u ho fine, anti direftor-general of the mines of Savoy. His repeated expeditions into 
thefe regions have enabled him to execute a model in relief of the valley of Chamouny, 
Mont Blanc, the circumjacent Alps, and glaciers *. In order to render this model dill 
more valuable to the naturalifl, he colleds fpecimens of the difterent ftones which com- 
pofe the mountains reprefented on the plan. He is now employed by the government 
of Bern in confirufling a model of the diftrict of Aigle. 

M- Exchaquet has di (covered a more commodious route than that hitherto followed, 
to afcend the" B net and Mount Breven, which are defcribed by M. Van Berchem, fecre- 
tary to the Society of Sciences at Laufanne, in his letter \ to Mr. Wyttenbach of Bern, 
relating an expedition to the mines of Faucigny, and the glaciers which extend at the 
foot of Mont Blanc. In thefe letters the reader will find, befide much accurate and 
pifturefque defcription, an account of feveral ioffil and vegetable productions of the 
higher Alps. 


BETTER XXXVIII .—Excurfion towards ths Summit of tbs Couverdc. 

IN my fubfequent expedition to the valley of Chamouny, I propofed pufhing my 
courfe (till further towards the glacier of Taiefre, but particularly to the Couvercle, ol 
which I had read a very curious defcription in Sauffure’s work. But having bruifed my 
foot in afcending the Montanvert, I was prevented from executing my purpoie. You 
will, however, have no reafon to regret my difappointment, on receiving the following 
account of that expedition, extracted from notes communicated by a friend. 

We quitted the Priory at fix in the morning, accompanied by Michael Paccard and 
Marie Coutet, two guides of Chamouny, traverfed the plain, andafcended theMontan- 
vert through a wood of pines. We had fine views of the glacier which gives rife to the 
Arveron, and of the vale of Chamouny, chequered in a molt fingular maimer with 
alternate rows of arable and pafture land. After continuing about an hour, we quitted 
our mules, proceeded on foot, and in an hour and a half reached Blair’s Hut, on the 
top of the Montanvert, where we relied for a few minutes. 

We then defcended to the glacier, coafted it by the path of the chryftal hunters, and 
in about half an hour came to fome difficult paffes called Les Fonts, or the Bridges, 
which run over a perpendicular rock, at the edge of a frightful precipice. Thefe paf- 
fages, though Hill difficult, were extremely dangerous, until, by order of Sauffure, the 
rock was in feme parts blown away with gunpowder, and finall holes formed for the 
hands and feet. The firft bridge was about forty paces in length, and the two others 
fomewhat lefs difficult, of about ten paces each. In a quarter of an hour we arrived at 
a fountain, which drops from the roof and fides of a natural grotto, the infide whereof 
is overgrown with large tufts of the ranunculus glacialis. Having walked about eight 
miles fince our departure from Chamouny, we fat down in this fequeftered grotto and 
made our firft repaft. 

From hence we crofted fome fnow, the remains of the laft winter’s avalanche, and 
immediately got upon the Moraine , the term given to the ftones and earth which the ' 
glaciers difgorge on each fide, after having received them from the impending moun- 

* This plan has been fini/hed, and a coloured print of ft publiffied* 

♦ f ExeurfUm dans lea Mines de Haul Eaucignjr, &c, Laufanne, 1787* 
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tains : they are very treacherous and difficult to walk upon. The ice upon which tly 
Hones reft is harder than that of the reft of the glacier; and the earth is laid in ffich 
regular and equable heaps as to give the appearance of art. As we looked from lienee 
ov r die valley of ice, the paffiige feemed impracticable; fo numerous and broad were 
tile chafms which mterfetted it in every direction, many bearing a tremendous appear¬ 
ance, and of an altoniftiing depth ; but we faun-found that it only required courage 
and activity, lnftead of crampons we had large nails in our fiioes, which more efiec- 
nially anfwered our purpofe, and our fpiked fticks were on this dotation particularly 
ferviceable. Having defeended upon the glacier, we found the ice' foftened by a warm 
wind, w hich rendered it lefs flippery than tifual. We continued along it about a quarter 
ot an hour, then regained and walked along the Moraine near half an hour. We now 
embark';,t upon the great valley of ice called Glaclsr da Sois, 1 own nor without etnotiou 
to fee ourft I i-'ts upon this extraordinary defert, broken into frightful chafms, through 
the maze of which we were to pafs. It was curious to obferve the numerous little rills 
produced by the collection of drops occafioned by the thawing of the ice on the u~per 
parr of the glacier : thefe lit tie rills hollow out fume channels, and torrent-like preci¬ 
pitate them! elves into the chafms with a violent noife; increafiiig the body of waters 
formed by the melting of the interior furface, and finding an .outlet under the immenfe 
arch of ice in the valley of Chamouny, from which the Arveron ruflits. This ice-water 
was agreeable to the palate, and extremely refrdliing from its coolnefs. 

1 lie old of ice, which at firlt fight feemed impervious to all but the chamois and mar- 
inot, and fcarcely pra&icable even for the daring footfteps of man, is traverfed by flocks 
of flieep, driven to the fcanty pafturage which the oppofite rocks afford. The fliep- 
herds leave them in thefe defolate fpots, and vifit them at different intervals. We ob- 
ferved their track over the ice, and faw a flock returning ; one fhepherd preceded as a 
guide, and another followed the herd: we had the good fortune to preferve a fheep 
which had ftrayed from the flock. 

As we were continuing our courfe, we were furprifed by a loud noife; and, looking 
round, perceived a large fragment of rock which had detached itfelf from one of the 
higheft needles : it bounded from precipice to precipice with great rapidity, and, before 
it reached the bottom, was reduced almoft entirely into duff. L Having proceeded about 
an hour, we were aftonifiied with a view far more magnificent than imagination can con¬ 
ceive : hitherto the glaciers had fcarcely anfwered my expectations, but now far fur. 
paffed them. Nature clad herfelf in all her terrors. Before us was a valley of ice 
twenty miles in extent, bounded by a circular glacier of pure unbroken fnow, called 
Tacu, which leads dire&ly to the foot of Mont Blanc, and is furrounded by large 
conical rocks, tei initiating in {harp points like the turrets of an ancient fortification: 
to the right rofe a range of magnificent peaks, their intervals filled with glaciers; and 
fin above the left, the majeftic iummit of Mont Blanc, his higheft point obfeured with 
clouds.. He appeal ed of iuch immenfe magnitude, that at his prefence the circumjacent 
mountains, however gigantic, feemed to ihrink before him; and « hide tbeir diminijhed 
head) . In half an hour we arrived at the Moraine, which forms a boundary of the 
valley, crofted it, and proceeded upon a body of ice about three quarters of a mile broad. 
Here the ice was more even and free from chafms than in the great valley. We then 
paffed a fecond Moraine, and beyond that another mafs of ice to a third Moraine : de- 


* Milton. 
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{tending from thence we came upon the lad ridge of ice, confiderably broader than the 
two former, and full of large chitlins : it is feparated from the rock only by a very nar¬ 
row Moraine. Thefe Moraines contain great quantities of chryftal. 

Here we turned a little to the right, and afcended the vailey of ice, the fcene every 
moment increafing in magnificence and horror. In a fliort time we arrived at the foot 
of the Couvercle, having walked about fix miles on the ice. We now found it diffi¬ 
cult to quit the ice, and the fir ft part of the defcent was really perilous. One ftep was 
truly dreadful: a bulging rock entirely fmooth, and prefenting a precipice of very con- 
fid erable depth, which was terminated by an immenfe chafm in the ice, feemed to for¬ 
bid our progrefs ; a finall hollow, however, in the middle ferved for one foot, and from 
thence we bounded over to the firm ground. One guide went firft, and held out his 
hand on the oppofite fide, whilft the other helped and directed us where to place our 
feet. We continued afcending a path which now feemed without danger, though very 
narrow and fteep, and carried along the ridge of precipices. The fcenery around was 
indeed fo fublime as to baniffi all ideas of fatigue and apprehenfion. Half an hour more 
brought us to the fide of a fountain, where we fat down to our dinner. We had now 
employed five hours and a half from Chamouny, and nocwirhftanding all difficulties and 
necelfary halts, had walked fifteen miles, but none of us complained of fatigue. 

The clouds beginning to father, warned us to haften to the top of the Couvercle. 
From that ftation we had the view of three ftupendous vallies of ice, the glacier of Tale- 
fre to the left, in front that of l’Echaut, and the Tacu to the right; all uniting in one 
great valley of ice called the Glacier dcs Bois, which ftretched under our feet, and was 
furrounded and ornamented by the rugged needles. The dead filence which reigned 
in this place was only interrupted by the bounding of diftant chamois, and the cries of 
alarm which the marmots gave to their tribes at our approach. 

Having refreffied ourfelves we proceeded to the top of the Couvercle, a raoft extra¬ 
ordinary rock of granite, having the appearance of a large irregular multilateral build¬ 
ing placed on a mountain ; the afcent was laborious, but perfectly fecure. Towards 
its foot we found a bottle containing the names of two Engliftnnen who had reached that 
place about a fortnight before, and probably flattered thetnfelves that no ftranger would 
go beyond them. We wrote our names on the reverfe of the paper, and carried the 
bottle with us to the futnmit of the Couvercle. Three quarters of an hour brought us 
to the point, and we reached a rock overhanging a precipice which my eyes dared not 
meafure. In this fituation we were furprifed with a thunder ftorm, which added great 
horror and magnificence to the fcene. We tookflielter under an impending rock, and 
liftened to the roaring of the ftorm with a mixed fenfation of fear and pleafure. On 
reflecting in this place that we were to meafure back the fame ground, and to undergo 
a repetition of the fame difficulties, we were not exempted from alarm ; but recollect¬ 
ing that it ts the duty of man to encounter fome dangers, in order to behold fuch glo¬ 
rious fcenes, we from that moment baniflied all apprehenfions. 

Our view from the top of the Couvercle comprehended the fame fublime fcenes we 
had enjoyed from its bafe, but confiderably heightened and enlarged ; the ftupendous 
extent of ice appeared like a rugged expanfe of frozen fea, bounded by the moft gi¬ 
gantic rocks, and terminated by Mont Blanc, the Atlas of the globe. Although we 
were thus entirely cnclofed between ice and fnow, and barren crags where all vegetation 
might be fuppofed to ceafe; yet our eyes repofed on a triangular rock, clothed with 
grafs and alpine plants, and ftarting up like a fertile ifland in the midft of a defolate 
ocean. It is known by the name of the Garden, and exhibits a curious contrail to the 
furrounding drearinefs. 
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During our expeditions into the Alps, we had frequently found occafion to remark 
the peculiarly deep lhade of the blue colour * in the “ pure Empyreal f and to-day 
we were more particularly aft’efted with this circumllance. It conveyed a moft fubHme 
idea of the infinity of fpace: the higher we afcended the more beautiful it I'eemed ; and 
we were informed by a perfon accuftomed to alpine fcenes, that, on confiderable eleva¬ 
tions, he had frequently obferved the ftars at noon-day. 

Our defcent from thefe icy regions was no lefs fortunate than our afcent; we reached 
the Priory at feven in the afternoon, without the leafl accident, and wrapt in aftonifh- 
ment on the recollection of fcenes which furpafs the imagination, as much as they defy 
defcription. I am, &c. 

LETTER XXXIX.— Various attempts to reach the Summit of Mont Blanc.—Succefsful 

Expedition of James Bahia and Dr.Paccard.—Of Sauffure.—Hisphyfical Obfervaiiotn. 

VARIOUS attempts having been made to reach the fummit of Mont Blanc, as well 
by the guides of Chamouny, as by Meffrs, de Sauffure and Bourrlt; a chronological 
account of the principal expeditions which have at length terminated fuccefsfuIJy, will 
not* perhaps, be uninterefling. 

The firtt was made by M, Couteran and three guides of Chamouny, Michael Paccard* 
Vi£for Tiffay, and Marie Goutet. On the 13th of July 1776, they fet off from the 
Priory, about eleven in the evening ; pafied between the glaciers of BolTon andTacona* 
and, after employing above fourteen hours in mounting rugged and dangerous afcents, 
in eroding feveral vallies of ice, and large plains of fnow, found themfelves on the top 
next to Mont Blanc, At firfl fight it appeared fcarcely a league diflant j but they foon 
difeovered that the clearnefs of the air, the extraordinary whitenefs of the fnow, and 
its great height, made it feem nearer than it was in reality ; and they perceived with 
regret, that it would require at leafl four hours more to reach the fummit, even fup* 
pofing it practicable. But as the day was far advanced, and the vapours towards the 
fummit of Mont Blanc began to gather into clouds, they were obliged to relinquilh 
their enterprize* As they were returning in great ha fie, one of the party flipped in 
attempting to leap over a ebafin of ice. He held in his hand a long pole fpiked with 
iron, which he had flruck into the ice ; and upon this he hung dreadfully fufpended 
for a few moments until he wa^ releafed by his companions. The danger he had juft 
efcaped made fuch an impreflion upon him that he fainted, and continued for fome time 
in that fituation : he was at length brought to himfelf, and, though confiderably bruifed* 
fufficiently recovered to continue his journey. They arrived at Chamouny about eight 
in the evening, after a journey of two-and-twenty hours: as fome fort of recompence 
for fo much fatigue they enjoyed the fatisfa&ion, at leafl, of having approached nearer 
to Mont Blanc than any former adventurers. 

, According to Sir George Schuckborough, the fummit which they attained is more 
than 13,000 feet above the Mediterranean. Thefe perfons, however, did not take the 
neceffary precautions for fo perilous an enterprize ; for the expedition was.not only ex¬ 
tremely hazardous, but alfo far too fatiguing and difficult to be accompliflied within 

* The depth of this blue colour is owing to the extreme purity and tranfparency of the air. Sauflare 
made fome curious experiments to ascertain the exadt fhade of blue which forms the colour of live heavens 
in this elevated fpot. By meaasof Hips of paper framed with different tints of blue, from the paid! to the 
darkeft, he formed a fealeof 51 ftiades, and found that the 39th was.the colour of the heavens. Vol, iv* 
p. 158, t Milton. 
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twenty-four hours* The failure of this expedition feemed for fame time to r'eprefs Sill 
future attempts, until the indefatigable Bourrit infufed a new fpirit into the inhabitants 
of Chamouny, After reiterated though unfuccelsful attempts, on the 1 ith of Sepi. 
tember 1784, Bourrit, accompanied by fix guides, departed from Bionafay, and was 
fcalmg, as he expreffes himfelf, the rampart of Mont Blanc, when he fuddenly found 
himfelf fo extremely affected by the intenfe cold, that he was unable to proceed, 

Marie Coutet and Francis Guidet, two of the guides who attended him in this ex¬ 
pedition, preceded their company, and afeended to the Dome of Goute, which is about 
9400 feet in a horizontal direction from the fummit.. Marie Coutet informed me, 
that they puffed the Middle Dome, and walked along the ridge between that dome and 
the fummit at far as fome high rOcks, which appear from the vale of Chamouny like 
final 1 points rifing out of the lnow, but night approaching obliged them to return. 

On the 4th of September \ 7S5 Marie Coutet and James Balma reached a place under 
a rock at a confiderable elevation, where they paffed the night. Setting off before fun- 
rife, they found themfelves about feven on the Dome of Goute, and were proceeding 
towards the fummit with a fair profpecl' of fuccefs, when a violent fiorm of bail ac* 
com panied with a ftrong wind compelled them to return. 

On the 13th of September Meffrs.de SaufTure and Botirrit, attended by twelve 
guides well provided with barometers, thermometers, and other inftruments, for the 
purpofe of-making the neceffary obfervations, departed from Bionafay, and arrived at 
a hut, which they had ordered to be conftructed at Pierre Ronde 7808 feet above the 
level of the foa. Here they paffed the night, and early the next morning reached the 
Dome of Gome without the lead accident, and without much difficulty ; where they were 
flopped by a frefh fall of fnow, into which they funk fo deep that all farther progrefe 
was impracticable* Sauffure informs us, that the mercury in the barometer funk 
eighteen inches and a half, and that he reached an elevation of 1290 toifes, or 8256 
Englifh feet. 

At length, in July 1786, fix guides of Chamouny having failed in another attempt, 
James Balma, one of the party, being overtaken by darknefs, as he was rambling upon 
the ice, milled his way, and paffed the night in a fpot above the Dome of Goute, ele¬ 
vated more than 12,000 feet above the level of the fea. His youth, and the ftrength 
of his confutation, having preferved him from the effects of the nocturnal cold in fo 
fevere an atmofphere, at the approach of morn he reconnoitred the fituation, and ob- 
ferved a part which appeared more eafy of accefs than any hitherto attempted. On his 
arrival at Chamouny he was feized with a very fevere indifpofition, the effefl: of extreme 
fatigue, and of the intenfc cold. Being attended by Dr, Paccard, a phyficmri of the 
place, James Balma communicated his obfervations ; and, in gratitude for his attendance, 
offered to conduce him to the fummit of Mont Blanc. 

On the 7th of Atfguft thefe two daring adventurers Tallied from Chamouny upon this 
memorable expedition, and reached before dark the mountain La- Co/e 7 which overhangs 
the upper part of the glacier of Boffon. Here they continued during the night ; and 
at three in the morning purfued their route over the ice, aieended the Dome of Goute, 
paffed under the Middle Dome, and at the Taft pyramid of rock turned to the eaft* and 
continued along the ridge, which is feen from Geneva, and lies on the left of the fun'i- 
mit. Here they firft began to experience fuch interne cold, and inch extreme fatigue, 
that Dr. Paccard was almo/l induced to relinquifh the enterprize ; being, however, en¬ 
couraged by James Balma, more acctiHomed to fuch dangerous expeditions, he followed 
his companion. The wind was fo violent and piercing, that in order to avoid its blow¬ 
ing in their faces, they were obliged to walk fi deways for a confiderable time* About 
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fix in the afternoon, they at length attained the fimirait of Mont Blanc, and flood 
triumphantly on a fpot of ground, which no one had reached before, and at the eleva¬ 
tion of 15,662 feet above the fea, which is undoubtedly the highefl point in the ancient 
world. They remained on the furamit no more than half an hour, the cold being fo 
intenfe, that the provifion was frozen in their pockets, the ink congealed in their ink- 
horns, and the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer funk to 18 1 degrees. Doctor 
Paccard had juft time to obferve the ftate of the barometer, which he has not commu¬ 
nicated to the public. 

They employed fifteen hours in afcending; and though they again reached the 
mountain of La Cote in five hours, found great difficulty in dclcending, their fight 
being debiliiated by the reflection from the fnow. They arrived at La Cote about mid¬ 
night, after twenty-four hours unremitted fatigue. Having repofed themfelves two 
hours, they again fallied forth, and returned to Chamouny at eight in the morning. 
Their faces were excoriated, and their lips exceedingly fwelled; Dr. Paccard was almoft 
blind, and his eyes continued to be affected for a confiderable time. 

We cannot expert any accurate experiments from thefe two perfons, to whom the 
glory of firft afcending the fumniit of Mont Blanc is undoubtedly due. But they pre¬ 
pared the way for the obfervations and difeoveries of future naturalifts, and particularly 
of Sauffure, whole indefatigable zeal did not permit him to reft, until he had reached 
the top of Mont Blanc, and made thofe experiments which cannot fail greatly to eluci¬ 
date the theory of the atmofphere. 

That able naturalift fet out on this fuccefsful expedition, from the valley of Chamouny 
on the 13th of Auguft 1787. He was accompanied by eighteen guides, who carried a 
tent, matraffes, all neceffary accommodations, andinftruments of experimental philofophy. 
They puffed the firft night on the top of the mountain.of La Cote, in a hut previoufly 
conftrufted for that purpofe. At four o’clock in the following afternoon they reached 
an elevation of 9312 feet above the Priory, or 12,76a above the level of the fea. 
Here they encamped, and formed a excavation in the congealed fnow, which they co¬ 
vered with a tent. In this icy habitation, inftead of fuftering from the cold, Sauffure 
felt fuch a fuffocating hear, from the clofenefs of the tent, and the number of perfons 
crowded in a final! compafs, that he was frequently obliged to go into the open air in 
order to breathe. 

The next morning the whole company departed at feven, and found the afeent in 
fome places fo fteep, that the guides were obliged to hew out fteps with a hatchet. At 
eleven they reached the fumniit of Mont Blanc. Here they continued four hours and a 
half, during which time Sauffure enjoyed, with rapture and aftonilhment, a view the raoft 
extenfiveas well as the molt rugged and lublime in nature; and made thofe obfervations 
which render this expedition no longer a matter of mere curiofity. You will, perhaps, 
not be difpleafed with the following particulars felefted from a complete and ample de¬ 
tail of thofe obfervations communicated to the public by Sauffure in the fourth volume 
of his Voyages dans ks Alpes *. 

He did not find the cold fo extremely piercing as Dr. Paccard and James Bahna. 
By comparing his experiments on Mont Blanc with thofe made at the fame time by M. 
Senebier at Geneva, he was enabled to give the following obfervations. Reaumur’s ther¬ 
mometer ftood in the fhade at 2 T V below freezing point, or 27 of Fahrenheit; at Geneva, 

* A tranflation of this account, by the Rev. Mr. Martyn, profefTbr of botany in the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, printed by Kearfley, Forms an Appendix to his Sketch of a Tour through Switzerland; which I 
would recommend to the traveller. 
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atia. 6, or 82of Fahrenheit, which gives a difference of near 25 degrees of Reaumur,or 
4 e of Fahrenheit, between the ftate of the atmofphere at both places. De Luc s barometer 
fell to 16. o 4 ^ 4 £, and as it ftood at Geneva at 27.2-j-^, it gives a difference of 11. 2, 
without regarding the fraction. On eftimating the height of Mont Blanc irom barome¬ 
trical experiments, he found it almoEl exa&ly correfpond with that given by Sir George 
Shuckborough, or 15,662 Engtifli feet above the level of the fea, which reflects high 
honour on the accuracy of the Engliffi obferver. 

By experiments with the hygrometer, the air on the top of Mont Blanc c mtamed 
fix times lefs humidity than that of Geneva; and to this extremedrynefs of theatmol- 
phere he imputes the burning fhirff which he and his companions experienced. It re¬ 
quires half an hour to boil water on the top of Mont Blanc, fifteen or Jixteen minutes 
are fufficient at Geneva, and fourteen or fifteen by the fea-fule. By experiments on 
the electrometer, the balls diverged only three lines; the elearicity was pofitive. On 
the fummit he noticed two butterflies on the wing; obferved, at the elevation of 11,392 
feet above the fea, the Bilene Acaulis , or mofs campion, in flower; and ftill higher, on 
the moft elevated rocks, the Lichen Sulphttreus and Lichen Rupcjiris ol Hoffman. 1 he 
futnmits of Mont Blanc, he adds, and the adjacent mountains, are compofed of gra¬ 
nite ; and next to Mont Blanc, the Schreckhorn and Mount Rofa * in Piedmont, ap¬ 
peared the moft elevated points. „ 

Sauffure, as well as many of his party, found themfelves extremely aftetted by the 
rarefa£lion | of the air; and at two began returning. They defended a little lower 
than the place in which they paffed the preceding night, arrived the next morning at 
the valley of Chamouny without the left accident, and as they had taken the precaution 
to wear veils of crape, their faces were not excoriated, nor their fight debilitated. 

On the eighth of Auguft, a few days after Sauffure*s expedition, Mr. Beaufoy, an 
Englilh gentleman, fucceeded in a fimilar attempt, though it was attended with greater 
difficulty, arifing from the enlargement of the chafms in the ice. An account ol 
this expedition was read before the Royal Society on the 13th December 1787, and 
will probably be communicated to the public. 


* Saufftire afterwards meafuretl the height of Mont Rofa, and found its eltvation- above the fea 2450 
toifes, which is only 50 French toifes or 320 feet lower than Mont Blanc. Voyages dans les Al^es, tom. 

+ Some per fans have attributed the difficulty of refpi'ration to fatigue, and not the rarefaction of the 
air ; but Sauffure has Fully difproved this opinion. The whole paffage is fo curious, that i will mien the 

“ Mais de toua nos organes, celui qni ell le plus affeCte par la rarcle de Pair, e’eft eelui de la refpiration. 
Oti fait que pour entrcfcemrla vie* fur tout eelle des animaux a fang chaud 3 il but qu’une quantptc deter¬ 
mines d*autrayerfeleurs poumons dans un terns donne. Si done Fair qu’ils refpirsnt efl le double plus 
rarer 11 faudra que leurs infpirations foient k double plus frequentes, aiin que la rarete fort compenfee par 
k volume. C’dt cette acceleration forcee de la refpiration qu[ til la caufe de la fatigue et <k$ angomes quo 
Fon eprouve a ces grandea hauteurs* Caren me me te rns que la refpiration s'accdlere, la circulation s aece- 
kre aufil. Je mVn fu is fun vent appergu fur dc liautes cimes, mais je voulois tn lake one epreuve exade fur 
k Moot Blanc ; et poor que 1 'acceleration du mouvement duvoyage ne put pas fc confondre ayec cdle dela 
r irete de Fair, je ne fis moil cpreuve qu’aprcs que nous fumes reties tranquilks, ou a pen pres tianquilks 
oendant 4 bears fur la cime de la monMgoe. Abn k pauU de Pierre Balroat fe trouva battre 68 puHatioos 
par minute ■ celui deTctu, mon domeftique, 112, ct le mien too. A Chamoum, egakment apres k re¬ 
pos, les mtmes, dans le meme ordre, battirent 4 p. 60. 72. Nous etions done tons la dans un etat fc fievre 
qni explique, et la foif qul nous toarmentoitj ct nOtrc averhon pour levin, pour les liqueurs 
m£me pour tout tfpece d'aliittent, II n’y ayok que Lkau frakhe q m fit du bicu et do plwfir*” loT ^ 1V - 
p. 207* 
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LETTER XL. — Conjectures on the Formation and State of the Glaciers . 

NO fubjeft in natural hiftcry is more curious than the origin of thefe glaciers, ex¬ 
tending into fields of corn and pafture, and tyitifg, without being melted, in a fituatlon 
where the fun is fuffiriently powerful to bring vegetation to maturity ; for it is almoll li¬ 
terally true, that with one hand I could touch ice, and the other ripe corn. As in my 
fir ft expedition to the Alps my flay was exceedingly Jhon, I declined entering upon a 
fubjedt too important to be fuperficially treated, and only threw together a few hafly 
remarks, which occurred to me on the fpot. But I find that thefe remarks, however 
hafty and fuperficial, ferved to excite your curiofity, and have induced you to inquire, 
“ Which is the mojl rational fyjiem concerning the formation of the glaciers ? Are they in 
a Jiate of augmentation or diminution ; or do they remain within the fame limits 

Although in fubfequent journeys to the Alps I made this fubjeft a particular objeft of 
refearch, and although I attentively perilled the principal fyftetns concerning the forma¬ 
tion of glaciers, yet i do not, without great diffidence, prefume to reply to your very 
difficult queftions. 

The theory of Gruner, confirmed and amended by that able naturalift Saufibre, ap¬ 
pears the moll fimpie and rational; and I do not know how I can better fatisfy your 
curiofity, than by forming an extract from his much etleemed work interiperfing it 
with a few additional remarks drawn from my own particular obfervations. 

If a perfon could be conveyed to fuch an elevation as to embrace at one view the alps 
of Switzerland, Savoy, and Dauphine, he would behold a vaft chaos of mountains, 
interfered by numerous vallies, and compofed of many parallel chains, the higheft 
occupying the centre, and the others gradually ditnmifhing in proportion to their 
diflance. 

The mod elevated, or central chain, would appear briftled with pointed rocks, and 
covered, even in fuminer, with ice and fnow, in all parts not perpendicular. On each 
fide of this chain he would difeover deep vallies clothed with verdure, peopled 
with numerous villages, and watered by many rivers- In confidering thefe objecls with 
greater attention, he would remark, that the central chain is compofed of elevated peaks 
and diverging ridges, whofe fummits are overfpread with fnow; that the declivities of 
the peaks and ridges, excepting thofe parts that are extremely fieep, are covered with 
fnow and ice, and that the intermediate depths and fpaces between are filled with inv 
rnenfe fields of ice, terminating in thofe cultivated vallies which border the great chain. 
The branches moft contiguous to the central chain would prefent the fame pheno¬ 
mena, only in a Idler degree. At greater diftances no ice would be obferved, and 
fearedy any fnow, but upon feme of the moft elevated fummits; and the mountains 
diminifiiing in height and mggednefs, would appear covered with herbage, and gradu¬ 
ally fink into hills and plains. 

In -this general furvey, the glaciers may be divided into two forts ; the firft occupy¬ 
ing the deep vallies fituated in thebofom of the Alps, and termed by the natives Vallies 
de Glace , but which I fiiail diflinguifh by the name of Lower Glaciers } the iecond, 
which clothe the fummits and the fides of the mountains, I fhall call Upper Glaciers . 

i. The Lower Glaciers are by far the mod confiderable in extent and depth. Some 
ftretch feveral leagues ; that of des Bois in particular is more than fifteen miles long, and 
above three in its greateft breadth* 

' * Voyages dee Alpes, v, i. c, 7. 
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The Lower Glaciers do not, as is generally imagined, communicate with each other; 
and but few of them are parallel to the central chain : they moftly ft retch in a tranf- 
verfe direction, are bordered at the higher extremity by inacceflible rocks, and on the 
other extend into the cultivated vallies. The thicknefs of the ice varies in different 
parts. SaulTure found its general depth in the glacier des Bois from eighty to a hun¬ 
dred feet; but queftions not the information of thofe who affert, that in fome places 
its thicknefs exceeds even fix hundred feet. 

Thefe immenfe fields of ice ufually reft on an inclined plane; being puftied forwards 
by the prefl'ure of their own weight, and but weakly fopported by the rugged rocks 
beneath, are interfered by large tranfverfe chafms, and prefent the appearance of walls, 
pyramids, and other fantaftic lhapes, obferved at all heights and in all fituations, 
-wherever the declivity exceeds thirty or forty degrees. But in thofe parts, where the 
plane on which they reft is horizontal, or gently inclined, the furface of the ice is 
nearly uniform ; the chafms are but few and narrow, and the traveller crofies on foot, 
without much difficulty. 

The furface of the ice is not fo flippery as that of frozen ponds or rivers: it is rough 
and granulated, and only dangerous to the pafTenger in fteep defeents. It is not tranf- 
parent, is extremely porous and full of ftnall bubbles, which feldom exceed the fize of 
a pea, and confequently is not fo compact as common ice: its perfect refemblance to 
the congelation of fnow impregnated with water, in opacity, roughnefs, and in the 
number and fmallnefs of the air-bubbles, led Sauffure to conceive the following Ample 
and natural theory concerning the formation of the Glaciers. 

An immenfe quantity of Trow continually accumulates in the elevated vallies enclofed 
within the alps, as well from that which falls from the clouds during nine months in 
the year, as from the maffes inceffantly rolling from the fteep fides of the circumjacent 
mountains. Part of this fnow, not dill'olved during fumnier, impregnated with rain 
and fnow-water, is frozen during winter, and forms that opaque and porous ice of 
’which the Lower Glaciers are compofea. 

2. The Upper Glaciers may be fubdivided into thofe which cover the fummits, and 
thofe which extend along the fides of the alps. 

Thofe which cover the fummits owe their origin to the fnow that falls at all feafons 
of the year, and which remains nearly in its original ftate, being congealed into a hard 
fubftance,_ and not converted into ice. For although, according to the opinion of 
fome philofophers, the fummit of Mont Blanc, and of otHy$? elevated mountains, is, 
from the gliftening of the furface, covered with pure ice, yet both theory and expe¬ 
rience prove it to be fnow. For in fo elevated and cold a region, a fufficient quantity 
of fnow cannot be melted to impregnate with water the whole rnafs, which remains un- 
difiolved. Experience alfo juftifies this reafoning Sauffure found the top of Mont 
Blanc only encrufted with ice, which, though of a firm confiftence, was yet penetrable 
with a ftick; and on the declivities of the fummit he discovered, beneath the furface, 
a foft fnow without cohefion. 

The fubftance which clothes^he fides of the alps is neither pure fnow like that of 
the fummits, nor ice which forms the Lower Glaciers, but an affemblage of both. It 
contains lefs fnow than the fummits, becaufe the fummer heat has more power to dif- 
folve it, and becaufe the liquefied fnow defending from above, the mafs abforbs a 
larger quantity of water. It contains more fnow than the Lower Glaciers, becaufe the 
diflbluiion of the fnow is comparatively lefs. Hence the ice is even more porous, 
opaque, lefs compact than that of the Lower Glaciers, and of fo doubtful a texture as 

3 renders- 
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renders it, in many parts, difficult to decide, whether it may be called ice or frozen 
fnow. 

In a word, there is a regular gradation from the fnow on the futnmits to the ice of 
the Lower Glaciers, formed by the intermediate mixture which becomes more compact 
and left porous in proportion as it approaches the Lower Glaciers, until it unites and 
nffimilates with them. And it is evident, that the greater or leffer degree of denfiry 
is derived from the greater or leffer quantity of water, with which the mafs is impreg¬ 
nated* 

In regard to your fecond queftion, u Whether the glaciers are in a fiate of incrcafe or 
diminutmf though I declined on a former occafion entering minutely upon a fubje£t, 
which required accurate refcarch and experimental invefLigation, yeti ventured to make 
one remark, which feemed to prove the occafional increafe and diminution of the gla¬ 
ciers, contrary to the opinion of fome philofophers, who affert, that they remain al¬ 
ways the fame, and of others, that they are continually increafing. 

The borders of the glacier of Montanvert are mofHy Jkirted with trees: towards its 
bafe a va ft arch of ice rifes near a hundred feet in height, under which the Arveron 
ruflies in a large body of water. As we approached the ice we puffed through a wood 
of firs: thofe trees which ftand at a little diftance from the arch are about eighty feet 
high, and undoubtedly of a very great age. Between thefe and the glacier, ihe trees' 
are of a later growth, as is evident from their texture and inferior fize. Others, {till 
fmaller have been overturned and enveloped by the ice: there feems to be a kind of 
regular gradation in the age of thefe trees, from the large it which are handing to the 
fmalleft that lie proftrate. 

Thefe fadls juftly lead to the following conclufions : the glacier once extended as far 
as the row of tall firs; upon its gradual diffolution, a number of trees fhot up in the 
very fpotswhich it formerly occupied; fmee that period, the ice has again advanced, 
and has overturned the trees of later growth, before they had attained any confidurable 
height. Large (tones of granite are ufually found at a final! diftance from the extre¬ 
mities of the glacier: they have certainly fallen from the mountains upon the ice, have 
been carried on in its prog refs, and left on the plain upon the diffolution or finking of 
the ice which fupported them. Thefe (tones, which the inhabitants call Moraine^ from 
a kind of border towards the foot of the valley of ice, have been puffied forward by 
the advance of the glacier, and extend even to the place occupied by the larger pines. 

As feveral writers upbfr Switzerland have, in contradiftion to thele fafts, endea¬ 
voured to prove, that the ihow and ice are continually accumulating in the alps, I {hall 
add a few remarks, that may tend to confirm the contrary opinion. 

In 1785 the Inferior Glacier of Grindelwald was diminHhed at lead four hundred 
yards fmee 1776 ; in the valley of Chamouny, the Murailles de Glace , which I def- 
cribed as forming the border of the glacier of Boffon, no longer exifted, and young 
trees had fhot up in the parts which were then covered by the glacier of Montanvert. 

The advocates for the increafe of the glaciers, admit thefe fa&s, yet deny that any 
judgment can be formed concerning the date of the more elevated regions, from what 
paffes in the valHes, where the fun has power to bring the fruits of the earth to matu¬ 
rity. It appears, they affert, both from theory and fact, that more fnow falls, and 
more ice is annually formed in the alps than can be annually diffblved. To judge from 
theory ; they argue, that the cold occafioned by the mafs of ice already formed ought 
to augment it ftill further ; and in regard to experience, it is evident, that within the 
memory of the prefent generation, many mountains have been covered, many pafttires 
and habitations invaded, and many paffages irrecoverably obftructed by the ice. 
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But in confidering the arguments drawn from theory, we may -obferve, that the caufes 
which tend to the diminution of the ice, are no lefs powerful than the augmentation ox 
the cold, which is fuppofed to occafion its indefinite increafe. Thefe caufes are princi¬ 
pal Iv, i. rain and fleet in ihe lefs elevated regions; 2. evaporation; 3. defeent of the 
fnow and ice, both precipitous and gradual; 4. heat of the atmofphere; 5. mean tem¬ 
perature of the earth. 

1. The rain and fleet, which fall during fummer upon the Lower Glaciers, not only 
thaw the ice, but increafe the rills that col left on the furface, excavate channels, defceml 
into the clefts, and affift in forming or enlarging the chafins. 

2. t vapors tion is a fiill more powerful caufe; as it aiftsat all heights, and in all feafons. 

- 3. The defeent of the fnow and ice, as diftinguifhed ■ by precipitous and gradual. 

The avalanches, or precipitous fallings of congealed fnow, are detached either by their 
own Weight, foftened from their hold by the heat of the fun, the warm air which blows 
from the fouth, or overthrown by the violent hurricanes extremely common in the 
upper alps. When thefe mafles are precipated into a milder region, though they may 
fometimes refift the influence of heat, and form vallies of ice, yet they are ufually 
di (Salved. Thefe avalanches are in oft common in the Upper Glaciers: whereas the 
gradual defeent of the ice is chiefly confined to the Lower Glaciers, and greatly con¬ 
tributes to leffen the aggregate mafs. 

All the Lower Glaciers, or vallies of ice, reft on an inclined plane, are arched, and 
undermined by the torrents, which are conftantly flowing, as well from the Upper Gla¬ 
ciers, as from their own interior furface. The natural tendency of a heavy body in fuch 
a pofition is to defeend, and the progreflive motion is accelerated in proportion to its 
weight, and the greater inclination of its bafe. This progreflive motion, which afls, 
though imperceptibly, yet gradually and uniformly, carries the ice into thofe cultivated 
plains and vallies, where the fun ripens the fruits of the field; and where a period is 
put to its farther increafe. 

If you require a proof of this imperceptible defeent, the anfwer is obvious. It is to 
be col Lifted from the facts which I have already enumerated, namely from the trees 
which are occafionally overturned by the ice in its progrefs, and by the moraine ot ftones 
at the bottom of the Lower Glaciers. Thefe ftones being fiinilar to the mountains of 
the upper alps, and eflentially different from the rocks below, mult have been conveyed 
by the ice in its defeent from the Upper Glaciers. 

J a. The heat of the atmofphere, or the effeft of the fun’s rays on the outward furface 
of the glaciers, is too evident to require any proof, even to thofe who have never been 
in the alps. Another caufe of a thaw, occafioiied by the heat of the atmofphere, 
which will not be fufpe&ed by thofe who have not vifited thefe icy regions, is derived 
from the warm winds which blow by night as well as by day in the Upper no lefs 
than in the Lower Glaciers. Thefe warm winds are, during fummer, fo common in 
thefe parts, that I never croffed a glacier without feeling, in forne particular pofuions, 
a warmth fimilar to the air of a hot bath. 

But as thefe two taft caufes only opperate in fummer, and the folar rays do not 
produce fuflxeient effect in the higheft parts, we tnuft have recourfeto the mean tempe¬ 
rature of the earth, which feems to be the greateft and molt powerful agent in prevent¬ 
ing an indefinite augmentation of ice and fnow. This mean temperature, termed by 
forne philofophers the internal * heat of the earth, is always above the freezing point, 

as 

* Feme ph ilofophera impute this con Pant thaw, which takes place in the hnver furface of the glaciers, 
to an internal fouicc of heat in the earth $ but that opinion has been very ably refuted by feveral tfodern 
vol v- 31 naturaiiibj 
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as is evident from the heat of the fprings which iffue from the bowels of the earth. In 
winter, therefore, or in thofe high regions of the globe where the cold is ufually below 
the freezing point, any fpot of ground covered with only a thin coat of fnow, may be 
fo far cooled, to a certain depth, by the influence of the external air, as not to be ca¬ 
pable of diffolving any part of the fuporincumbent fnow. But when the mafs of fnow 
is of fuch a thicknefs as to proteft the furface of the ground from the effefts of the at- 
niofphcrical cold, the mean temperature, which is always above the freezing point, will 
be fufficient to melt the contiguous ifratum of fnow, and to occafion a conftant thaw, 
which fupplies thofe currents of water that flow, at all leafons, from the Upper and 

Lower Glaciers. _ . . 

In regard to the argument derived from experience, it is fuffiaent to obierve, that 
while 1 admit the fafts which prove the progrefs of the ice, it by no means feems to 
follow that its mafs is perpetually tncreafing. For the advocates of this opinion, while 
they fcrupuloufly enumerate the places which have been invaded by the ice, do not 
take any notice of thofe parts, no lefs numerous, from which the ice has receded. 

During my fecond expedition into the Alps, I alfo made this point of controverfy a 
particular objeft of my refearch ; and on enquiring from the chajfcurs and other perfons 
who frequenL the mountains, the greater part were of opinion that the collection of ice 
and fnow, even in the elevated regions, was by no means in a continual flare of aug¬ 
mentation ; but that while it gained in fome places, it diminiftied in others, and that 
upon an average, the aggregate quantity was nearly the fame. 


LETTER XLL —Account of the Bouquetin, or Mount at n-G oat, 

l OBSERVED, at Michael Paccard's, a guide of Chamouny, a head and horns of 
the male bomitetin, or mountain-goat, and fluffed fpecimehs of a female and a young 
one. 

As this animal is extremely rare, and inhabits the highefl and almoft inacceffible 
mountains, the deferiptions of it have been inaccurate and oonfufed. But a new light 
has been lately thrown on the fubjeft by Dr. Girtanner of St. Gallen, and by M. Van 
Berchem, fecretary to the Society of Sciences at Laufanne; and although thefe two 
naturalifts differ in fome inftances, yet their joint labours haveaflilled in afeertaining the 
nature and economy of this curious animal. The following account of the bouquetin 
is drawn principly from their obfervations in Rozier’s Journal, and from additional 
information obligingly communicated by M. Van Berchem. 

The elder naturalifts fpeak of the bouquetin as of an animal well known, and in 
their time by no means uncommon on the high alps of Switzerland, efpecially in the 
canton of Glarus and in the country of the Grifons. On the town hall of Glarus, 
there is ftill a pair of horns of an extraordinary length, belonging to an animal of this 
fpecies, formerly killed in the canton. Thefe horns are probably the fame which 
Ray faw in the lafl century, when the natives informed him, that the breed was there 
extinct. # 

That this animal was found among the Grifons, appears from a letter in the pofief- 
fion df M. de Salis Seervis, dated the fourteenth of Odober 1574* in which the Arch- 


nat uplifts ; the .mean temperature of the ground being found fuffietent to account for all the phenomena, 
(local circumftances excepted,} which have been ufually affigned to ati Internal heat of the earth. ^ ^ 
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duke Ferdinand of Auftria requires from his bailif of Cartels, In the Pretigau, two 
bouquetins; adding, that he had received federal from his predeceffors, About forty 
years after the date of this letter the animal became rare; for a decree in the year 1612 
prohibits the chace of the bouquetin under a fine of fifty crowns, and that of the cha¬ 
mois from New Year’s Day to St* John, under the penalty of ten crowns, Sprecher 
in his Pallas Rhetica, publilbed in 1617, relates that the chace of the bouquetin was 
not uncommon in his time, in the vallies of Pregallia, Vais, and Upper Engadba. 
Another law of 1633, confirmed in the following year, inflicts corporal punifhmeiU on 
thofe who kill a bouquetin. But thefe feveriries could not preferve the breed ; and pro¬ 
bably this was the epoch of their definition, when the fear of their being extinct 
prompted government to forbid the chace # * It is certain, that within the memory of 
the prefent generation, no bouquetms have been found in a wild ftate in the country 
of the Grifons. 

Thefe animals now inhabit that chain which flretches from Dauphiae through Savoy 
to the confines of Italy, and principally on the alps bordering on Mont Blanc, which is 
the moft elevated part. They haunt the valley of Cormayor to the fouth of Mont Blanc, 
the heights between Mont Blanc and the frontiers of the Vallais, and the mountains 
bordering Val Savarenche \ but are found more abundantly in the mountains of the 
valley of Cogne, and aktioft always frequent places which have a fouthern afpeft. 

The feveral names by which the bouquetin is known in different languages, are, in 
Greek, by Homer and ./Elian, Latin, Ibex; Italian, Capra Selvatka * 

German and Swifs, Steinbeck, or Rock-goat, the female, Etagne , or Tbfchen and 
Tbfcbgelfs^ perhaps from the Latin Ibex; Flemifh, Wildgheit; French, Bouquetin^ an- 
tiently Bouc-eJlmn y the German name reverfed, Belon named it Hircus ferns ; Briffon, 
Hircus Ibex ; Linnaeus, Capra Ibex; Pennant, th elbex; Dr, Girtanner, Capra Alpina* 
I have adopted the name of bouquetin, becaufe it is the provincial appellation of the 
animal in the Alps. 

ThefyHematicnaturalifts agree in taking thefpecific charafter of the bouquetin from 
the beard, andlhe horns, which they deferibe as knobbed along the upper or anterior 
furface, and reclining towards the back. 

The male bouquetin, though larger, much refembles the tame goat. The head is 
frnall in proportion to the body, with the muzzle thick, compreffed, and a little arched ; 
the eyes are large, round, and have much fire and brilliancy. The horns large when 
of a full fize weighing fometimes 16 or 18 pounds, flatted before and rounded behind, 
with one or two longitudinal and many tranfverfe ridges, which degenerate towards the 
tip into knobs ; the'colour dufky brown. The beard long, tawny, or dufky ; the legs 
flender, with the hoofs Ihort, hollow on the infide, and on the outfide terminated by a 
fa lien t border, like thofe of the chamois. The body fliort, thick, and ftrong. The 
tail fliort, naked underneath, the reft covered with long hairs, white at the bafe and 
Tides, black above and at the end ; fpace under the tail in fome tawny, in others white, 

* Francifcus Niger, in bis defeription of the Grifons, quoted by Conrad Gcfuer, fays, that they fpare 
this animal in hunting, becaufe it is the armorial bearing of the country, 

4i Parch ur hlc Capri cornc tamtn Ubi, Panes amice * 

** Arm a quod txornes, et pukhra tnfsgnta gen 7/, 

■* Nine longam hint vitam *vivrns f wgcntiajaflas 
if Cornua, per pus pikas rugofa* repamlaque in armor, 

Foruto/ufque nigris vilHs in mpftttbus errasP 

f Moll natural! Cls affirm that Homer calls this animal A if whereas he flyles it Ad or the 

wild-goatj adding the epithet or wanton. Iliad A, v, 105, 
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The coat long,, hut not pendent, afh-colcured, mixed with feme hoary hairs: a black 
lift runs along the back, and there is a black fpot above and below the knees. The co¬ 
lour, however, like that of all other animals* varies according to its age and local cir- 
cum francos. 

The female has been little noticed among natural ids. She is one-third lefs than the 
male, and not fo corpulent; her colour left tawny ; her horns fmall, and not above 
eight inches long; (he has two teats, like the tame fhe-goaf, and never any beard, un- 
]efs, perhaps, in an advanced agtf. The young ones are of a dirty grey colour, and the 
lift along the back is fcarcely difcerriibte. The female (hews much attachment to her 
young, and even defends it again ft eagles, wolves, and other enemies ; /lie takes refuge 
in fame cavern, and prefenting her head at the entrance of the hole, thus oppofes the 
enemy. 

From a fluffed fpecimen of the male bouquetin in Parkiafon’s, late Sir Afhton Le¬ 
ver^, Mufemn, 1 have given fame of the principal dimehfions, as they are not to be 
found in any author that has fallen under my obfervarion, except in Buffbn's Hiftoire 
Naturelie ; and thofe were taken by Daubentou from a young Aibjefh > 

Feet* Indies. 


Length of the head from the lower jaw to the fpace between the horns o g l z 

Length from the root of the horns to the bafe or origin of the tail - 4 4 

Height at the fhoulder before - - - « 2 52- 

Height at the (boulder behind - - - - a 7 1 

Circumference of the body next to the fore legs - 3 6 

Circumference next the hind legs * - - 2 2 

Circumference in the middle - - - ' 3 8 

Circumference of the neck, clofe to the (boulders - - 2 3’. 

■■ ——-between the ears and the horns - j 4 


The horns being fo remarkable n part of this animal, I (hall add the meafaremem, 
not only of thofe belonging to Mr. Pa-rkinfon, but of four others, which are depofited 
in the Britifii Muftum. Thofe in the fecund and third columns certainly belong to the 
bouquetin of the Alps; their colour is a dufky brown ; the firft of theft is very flat be¬ 
fore, the fecond not fo flat; neither the longitudinal or tran'fverfe ridges are flrongly 
marked ; thefe arc evidently the horns of a very old animal. The horns in the fourth 
column belong alfo to the bouquetin, but probably from fame other country. Their 
colour is black; they are much flatter on the fides, and narrower before than the others, 
the longitudinal ridge is very Strongly marked, and the tranfverfe ridges (tronger and 
more numerous, 1 cannot obferve more than one # longitudinal ridge in any of the 
horns which I have examined, the exterior part of the front being univerfally rounded 
off, and the tranfverft ridges running very little into the fides. The horns in the fifth 
column belong unqueflionably to the iEgagrus of Pallas, which .is not improbably a va¬ 
riety of the bouquetin. Two fine pairs of there horns were given to the Moleum by the 
late Duke of Northumberland. They have no anterior flat face, but a (harp ridge, 
with a few knobs in front, about nine in number, and very diftant from each other; 
they are ureaked tranfverfely, more evidently towards the end; their extremities are 

m Moft natural ills affirm, that the horns are marked with t<wo longitudinal ridges ; alt thofe that have 
fallen under my obfeivatiou have only one interior longitudinal ridge, and a faint math on the exterior edge, 
which is probably taken for the fecond longitudinal ridge. 
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much arched, with the points turning inwards. The colour is the fame with thofe of 
the Alpine houquetins. 


DIMENSIONS of the Horns in Parkinfon’s, late Sir Afhton Lever’s, Mufeum, (No, i.) 

and In the Britifli Mufeum. 



M i* 

N° 2. I 

l N °H 

N° 4 - 

N* 5. 


Ft. In. 

Ft. In, 

Ft* In* 

Ft. In. 

Ft* In 

RtdtiKoear dire&i'on, or chord* from the root to the tip - 


i 9 

2 O 

, .{ 

1 6 

1 4 

Arc. or length meafured along the curvature 

2 S 

2 61 

3 6 

3 ° j 

3 9 

4 2 

Circumference at the hafe - - - 

o 

0 8 

0 *o£ 

0 Q 

0 9 

Di fence between them at the bafe 

0 ol 

0 1 

— 

■ —. 

0 0 

hiftance between them at the tips 

I 9% 

2 z 

— 

— 

— 

Number of tranfverfe ridgee - - - 

24 

tz 

20 

H 

— 


Ir is a common notion of the hunters, adopted by many naturalifls, that the age of a 
bouquetin may be eftimated by the number of tranfverfe ridges or knobs in the horns. 
M- Van Berchcm, however allures me, from his own obfervations, that this is a vulgar 
error, and that the age can only be afeertained by the number and form of the teeth, as 
in (beep and goats. The bouquetin inereafes in bulk to the age of four years ; ac* 
cording, there .ore, to the fyftem of Buffon, that the age is about feven times the growth. 
It lives about twenty-eight or thirty years* 

In a (late of tranquillity the bouquetin commonly carries the head low ; but in run¬ 
ning holds it high, and even bends it a little forward* He mounts a perpendicular rock 
of fifteen feet at three bounds of five feet each, and does not appear to find any footing 
on the rock, but touches it merely to be repelled, like an elaftic fubftance linking againft 
a hard body; he is not fuppofed to take more than three fuccefiive leaps in this man¬ 
ner. If he is between two rocks near each other, and wants to reach the top, he leaps 
from one fide of one rock to the other alternately, till he has attained thefummit He 
alfo traverfes the glaciers with rapidity, but only when purfued, for odierwife he avoids 
them. 

The bouquet ins feed, during the night, in the higheft woods ; but the fun no fooner 
gilds the fummits, than they quit the woody region, and mount, feeding in their pro- 
grefs, till they have reached the mod confiderable heights* They betake themTelves 
to the fides of the mountains which face the eatt or fouth, and lie down in the higheft 
places and hotted expo fur es \ but when the fun has finiihed more than three quarters 
of its courfe, they again begin to feed, and to defeend towards the woods, whither they 
retire when it is likely to fnow, and where they always pafs the w inter. The bouquetins 
affemble in flocks, confiftihg ac molt of ten, twelve, or fifteen, but ufually in fmaller 
numbers. The males of fix years old and upwards haunt more elevated places than 
the females and younger bouquetins, and as they advance in age are lefsfood of fociety j 
they become gradually hardened againft the effe&s of extreme cold, and frequently live 
entirely alone* 

In Tummer t hey feed principally on the gempi and other aromatic plants which grow 
in the high alps; in winter they eat the lichens, and browfe on bufhes and the tender 
flioots ol trees. They prefer thofe fppts where the dwarf birch and alpine willows 

grow. 
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grow, and where rhododendron , thaliclrum^ and /ax if rages abound. The bouquetins 
having their fore legs foinewhat fhorter than the hind legs, naturally afcend with greater 
facility than they defcend ; for this reafon nothing but the fevered weather can force 
them into the lower regions, and even in winter, if there are a few fine days, they leave 
the woods and mount higher. 

Winter is the fcafon of love with them, and principally the month of January. The 
"females are with young five months, and consequently produce in the hid week of June, 
or the firft: of July, At the time of parturition they feparafe from the males, retire to 
the fide of Tome rill, and generally bring forth only one, though forne naturalifts affirm 
that they oceafionally produce two. The common cry of the bouquetin is a fhort fliarp 
whiflle, not unlike that of the chamois, but of lefs continuance : fometimes it makes a 
a fnort, and when young bleats. 

The feafon for hunting the bouquetin is towards the cod of fmnmer, and in autumn, 
during the months of Auguft and September, when they are ufually in good condition. 
None but mountaineers engage in the chace; for it requires not only a head that am 
look down from the greateft heights without terror, addrefs and fure-footednefs in the 
mo ft difficult and dangerous pafles, but alfo much ftrength and vigour, to fupport hun¬ 
ger, cold, and fatigue. The moft determined hunters of bonquetins inhabit the mouh- 
fains of the Lower Vatlais, particularly the natives of Servan, a village in a wild and 
pifturefque fnuation, between Valorfiiie and Martigny ; and the bouquetins being ex¬ 
tin £t in their mountains, they hunt in thole of the valley of Aoft, with the permiftion 
of the inhabitants. 

Two or three hunters ufually aflbclate in this perilous occupation : they are armed 
with rifle-guns, and furnifhed with finall bags of provifions ; they pafs the night among 
rocks at confiderable heights, ere£t a mi for able hut of turf, .where they lie without lire 
or covering, and on waking not unfrequently find the entrance blocked up with fnow 
three or four feet in depth. Sometimes being overtaken by darknefs amid crags and 
precipices, they are obliged to pafs the whole night (landing, embraced in order to fup- 
porr each other, and to prevent themfelves from fleeping. As the bouquetins afcend 
into the higher regions early in the morning, it is neceflary to gain the heights before 
them, otherwife they feent the hunter, and betake themfelves to flight: it ivould then 
be in vain to follow them ; for when once they efcape, they never flop till they think 
themfelves entirely out of danger, and will even fometimes run ten or twelve leagues. 

When a bouquetin is /hot, the hunters let it cool upon the fpot, and then embowel it, 
putting the blood into one of the entrails, which is eft earned by the peafants a ibvereign 
remedy in pleurifies and fome other diforders. A large bouquetin thus embowelled 
will weigh 180or 200 pounds; a female from 70 to 80. 

Some naturalifts affirm, that the diminution of the race of bouquetins in the Alps is 
owing to his fize, the monftrous length and weight of the horns, which impede him in 
his courfe; becaufe he is driven into places where he can fcarcely procure fuflicient 
nourifhment during great part of the year, where his fight becomes debilitated, and is 
frequently loft by the ftrong reflection of the fun from the ice and fnow. They con- 
fider this animal rather as a native of the fubalplne regions, which are covered during 
fumnier with the fioefl herbage, and where the bouquetins and chamois probably pas¬ 
tured in tranquillity, when only the lower val lies and plains were inhabited. 

According to the opinion of others, the bouquetin is endued with ftrength propor¬ 
tionate to his fize; though inferior to the chamois in Itvelinefs and agility, yet he is by 
no means deficient in activity; his horns, though* large and. weighty, yet from their 
reclined pofition do not feetn an impediment, but rather render him an eflfentiai fervice 
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when he happens tb fall, or purpofelv throws himfelf down precipices to avoid his pur¬ 
suers. His natural food is rather lichens than herbs ; he is particularly fond of the 
young flmots of trees and ill rubs ; and in all the places where he inhabits, is found hi 
the coldeft and rudeft mountains, and on the fteepeft rocks. From rhefe circum (lances 
it is not improbable that his prefent fit nation and manner of life is an effect of nature 
rather than of neceflity; and to account for the prefent fcurcity of the bouquetin, we 
need only confsder the number of its enemies* in men, beads, and birds of prey. 

Even ihould the bouquetin be no longer found in his native Alps, (till the race could 
not be confidered as extinct, but as having migrated into a milder climate, and, with a 
ftate of domefllcation arid more fticculent food* acquired fofte'r manners, a form lefs 
rude, fmaller and fmoother horns. For it is not improbable that the bouquetin of the 
Alps, the hircus form or bouc-eftain of Belon, the Siberian ibex, and mgagrus, both 
accurately defended by Pallas * s and the tame goat in all its different farms, are only 
varieties of the fame fpecies. They are found to couple freely with each other, are 
averted to produce an offspring which is fertile, and all have a beard, which feems to 
be the charaScriflic of this genus, The circumfiances in which they differ. Rich as the 
iize, coat, and fhape of the horns, cannot be efteemed fpecific diffinclions, and may be 
accounted for from a change of climate, fituation, and food. 

Thegreateft difference undoubtedly confifls in the horns ; none perhaps, except the 
bouquetin, having a longitudinal ridge, and fame being even without the tranfverfe 
ridges. But this variation is lefs perceptible, in comparing the bouquetin with the Si¬ 
berian ibex, the ibex with the aegagrus, and the s^gagrus with the tame goat; for the 
horns of the Alpine bouquetin are not fo much weightier, longer, and larger, than thofe 
of the ibex and segagrus, as to form a certain fpecijic diftindion f. 

But even fhould this difference be ft ill greater, it can never be admitted as forming a 
fpecific diftinction ; for the horns not only vary in individuals of the fame fpecies, but 
in the fame individuals at different ages ; and if we attempt to arrange animals folely by 
their horns, the diferiminations will be as endlefs as uncertain. But ffiould the Alpine 
bouquet in and the other fpecies of the goat genus be excepted from this general affertion, 
we have only to add, that the horns of the female bouquetin are like thofe of the tame 
goat, and that M. Van Berchem poffefles the horns of a young one, produced from the 
union of the bouquetin and Ihe-goat, that are exa&Iy fimilar to the horns of the sega- 
gru?, which, according to Pallas, referable thofe of the tame goat. Climate and nutri¬ 
ment have a great effect upon the horns of animals; it is no wonder, therefore, if a long 
fervitode, an inactive life, a change from the aromatic plants and pure air of the moun¬ 
tains to a grofs nutriment and moifter atmofphere, fhould dirriinifti the horns, alter their 
fhape, fubdue the longitudinal ridge, and convert the knobs into wrinkles. 

* Perhaps affd the capra cmictjjtca, described by Pallas, from the papers of OuIdcnRnedt, and which he- 
reprefents differing from the segagrua, with which it has been confounded by fome naturalifts* See Adt ( . 
Par for i779. 

f The horns of the bouquetin fomerimes weigh fifteen or eighteen pound*, are three feet in length, and 
have twenty-four tranfverfe ridges, \ fiugle horn of a Siberian ibex weighed; according to Pallas, eight 
Ruffian pounds, which h one-tenth lefs than an Englifh pound, and had fixteen or eighteen tranfverfe ridges. 
The horns pf another full-grown Siberiart ibex mcafuml 2 Feet y inches and 5 lines along the curvature, 
and l Foot ^ inches arid 1 line in a rectilinear jtr&ftioii. The horns of an aegagrus meafured 2 feet 2 inches 
and 9 lines along the curvature, and ! foot ^ inches in a linear direction. The horns of a Full grown Cau- 
cafan goat were 2 feet 4 inches along the curvature, and 1 foot 6 inches in the linear direction. The longi¬ 
tudinal ridge or ridges remain then as the only fpecific difference between the horns of the alpine bouquetin 
and thofe of the other fpecies* See the meaiuremenfs in Fallas Spic, Zool and in his Description of the 
Capra Caucaffca, in A£t. Petr, for 1779* 
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Buffon extends the goat genus ftill further, and comprehends under it even the cha¬ 
mois j conje£turing that the bouquetin is the male in the original race of goats, and 
the chamois the female. But there does not feem the leait foundation for this notion ; 
the chamois being an animal totally diftinft from the goat, never coupling with them, 
jHidjudicioufly claffed by Pallas and Penuant in the genus of antelopes. The conjecture 
of Baff in, however, that the bouquetin is tile original fource of the tame goat teems 
well-founded, and has been adopted by rnofl fueceeding' naturalifts. And as, according 
to the juft obfervations of Pallas, the segagrus approaches nearer than the bququetin to 
the tame goat in its form and horns, the Jegagras may be the link which ednnefls the 
bouquetin and the tame goat. May not the ssgagrus be cotifidered as a race produced 
from the bouquetin and fh e-goat, or the goat and female bouquetin ? Pallas alfo con¬ 
jectures that the tame goat may have been propagated from the regagrus and Siberian 
ibex, which is allowed by mo ft naturaliftsto be the Fame as the bouquetin ; and Pennant 
remarks, with no lefs fagacity, that the tame goats may be derived from both, as we are 
allured that the ibex and Ihe-goat will produce a fitnilar offspring. It is tikewife pro¬ 
bable that the bouquetin is the origin of aft the goat genus, becaufa it is the largeft, 
ftrongeft, and dwells in the moft inhofpitable regions. For, according to the obferva¬ 
tions of the great zoologift *, thofe animals who are natives of the coldeft mountains 
muft, on defcending into the warm plains, he liable to greater changes than thofe who 
are formed for milder climates; and this circumllance feems fufficient to account for 
the great variety obfervable in the goat genus. 

Some naturalifts pretend that the bouquetin cannot be the original flock from whence 
the goats have been produced, becaufe, as he inhabits the loftieft fummits covered with 
eternal fnow, and feeds only on plants peculiar to high regions, he cannot be domef- 
ticatedjn a variety of climates ; but this opinion is contradicted by fad and experience. 
Stumpf, the hittorian of Switzerland, informs us, that the Vallaifans near Sion bred 
tame bouquetins with their goats; and Belon relates, that the Cretans tamed the young 
bouc-eftains by fuckling them with goats. Pallas alfo frequently obferved the Siberian 
ibex among the tame goats, and mentions one in particular at Orenburg, which was 
leader of a flock, and father of a numerous offspring more refembling the females than 
himfelf; it was very different from the tame he-goats, and fcarcely inferior in fize to a 
bouquetin two years old; in colour and ftrength he refembled the wild animat, had 
thick horns, knobbed, not keeled above, and a long rough coat, but nowhere pendent, 
except in the beard ; the black lift on the back was alrnoft obliterated. Laftly, M. Van 
Berchem faw leveral tame bouquetins at Aigle; they were gentle and familiar, and, 
without being remarkably lively, were aftive and graceful in all their motions; they 
bred with different the* goals, and the young ones feemed to form a new race. 

* Should thefe obfervations be well founded, the goat genus, or race of the bouquetin. 
Is found in a wild Hate along the chain of mountains that traverfes the temperate parts 
both of Europe and Afia; on the Alps, Pyrenees, and Carpathian mountains ; on the 
Taurus and Caucafus; on the mountains of Siberia and Tartary; in Kamtchatka; on 
the iflands of the Archipelago j in Hedsjseas in Arabia; in India $ perhaps in Egypt 
and Lybia. 

* Pallas. 
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LETTER XLII.— Journey to Geneva.—Pays de Vaud. — Laufanne.—-Felix the Fifth .— 
Vcvay.—Tomb and Character of General Ludlow. — Clarens. — Meilleric. 

QUITTING the delightful vale of Chamouny and its magnificent feenery, we con¬ 
tinued our route towards Geneva. As we proceeded the height of the mountains gra¬ 
dually diminiflied, and the vallies through which we paffed were agreeably diverfified 
in their forms and productions. We followed the courfe of the fonorous and violent 
Arve} near Salenche paffed on our right hand a fmall but pitlurefque lake, fkirted with 
wood, and from hence defeended into the plain, which continues almoft perfectly level 
to Geneva. Salenche lies at the bottom of a broad valley, which here contra&s to a 
narrow pafs. According to tradition, this little plain was once a lake; and indeed its 
form, and the quality of the foil, feem to juftify tradition : great part is laid wafte by 
the unruly Arvie, which frequently overflows its banks, and the reft is moftly covered 
with fruit-trees. 

Not far from Magland we flopped to admire a beautiful fall of water, called the caf- 
cade of Arpenas, which ruflies, like the Staubbach, from an impending rock. When I 
faw it there was a confiderable wind, which drove the torrent at lead an hundred yards 
out of the perpendicular direction, into almoft imperceptible ipray: I then beheld it 
trickling down the Tides of the mountains in a thoufand little dreams, which united at a 
ridge, and from thence formed three cafcades ; the body of water was much morecon- 
fiderable * than that of the Staubbach ; and the fall appeared to ine altogether as high. 
Between Magland and Clufe we took a guide to conduft us to the cave of la Balms. 
The afeent, though not long, was fo deep that we were nearly an hour in reaching it j 
we then fcrambled along a precipice, from which we mounted a ladder, and by the aid 
of the branches of a nut-tree growing from the rock, pulled ourfelves into a natural 
cavern more than a quarter of a mile in length, and forming various branches that led 
into lofty vaults and fpacious openings, the fight of which did not anfwer the trouble 
required to enter it. 

We paffed the night at Clufe, which is fituated by the fide of the Arve, and the next 
morning came down the banks of that river to Bonneville, the capital of Faucigny: it 
dands alfo upon the Arve, at the bottom of a chain of rocks, which from this place di- 
minidi into hills. All this part of Faucigny, as alfo a finall drip of Chablais through 
which we paffed, is a rich plain, producing wine and corn in great plenty, but neither 
populous nor well cultivated. By the little village of Chene we entered the territory ot 
Geneva, and were much pleafed with the fudden change from the poverty of the Sa¬ 
voyards to the neatnefs and eafe of the Genevans; we admired the populoufnefs of the 
country, the richnefs of cultivation, and the number of country-feats fcattered about the 
fields. 

As I propofe re-vifiting Geneva, in my way to the fouth of France, I will defer my 
account of that intereding town until my return. 

We went from Geneva to Craffi, a fmall village in the Pays de Vaud, where we paffed 
a day with an Englifh gentleman, who has taken a houfe for the dimmer in that delight¬ 
ful fpot. In our way we paffed through Verfoi, a little village in the French territories, 

* It may be reseda ry to apprize the traveller, that in dry fummera this catcade is fometimes almoft defti- 
tute of water, left, feeing it under that circumftance, he Ihould conceive [he defeription in the text to be too 
much exaggerated. 
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upon the lake of Geneva, which bears the name of Choifeufi Folly. Geneva having 
fallen under the difpleafure of France, that minifter availing himfelf of the troubles in 
1768, laid a plan to build a new town, and monopolife the whole trade of the lake. 
Accordingly he fixed upon Verfoi as the moll proper fituation, formed a pier, made a 
harbour, eonftruffed a frigate, marked out the ftreets, fent a confiJerable quantity of 
Hone to build houfes, and ftationed - a garrifon in temporary huts. But when the har¬ 
bour was nearly finifhed, and he had expended about 125,000k the fcheme was 
relinqui fired. 

The road from Geneva to Laufanne runs through the Pays de Vaud, a region of 
which hiftorians and travellers fpcak with rapture ; particularly of that part which bor¬ 
ders upon the lake of Geneva. It is almoft the whole way a gradual afeent from the 
edge of the lake, richly laid out in vineyards, corn fields, and luxuriant meadows, and 
chequered with continued hamlets, villages, and towns ; the fhores are generally of the 
cleaned gravel, and the water of the fmefl tranfparehcy. 

We palled through Nyon, delightfully feated upon the edge of the lake. It was for¬ 
merly called Colonia Equefiris Noiodunum ; and, as a proof of its antiquity, Roman in- 
feriptions and other ancient remains have been frequently difeovered in the out. 
fkirts of the town. In this part the lake forms a beautiful curve, happily alluded to by 
Lucan, where he mentions the anny of Julius Ceefar flriking their tents, which were 
polled on the borders: 

Drferutrt cavo tcntt>riajfixa Lcmano *. 

All the pofieffions in this country formerly belonging to the Duke of Savoy vvere 
conquered by the canton of Bern in 1536, and in the fame year the reformation was 
introduced. From that period all the Pays de Yaud, excepting the common bailliages 
of Granfon, Orbe, and a final! portion of it which was ceded to Friburgh, has been Tub- 
ject to Bern, and makes part of that canton. 

Morges, fituated at the extremity of a beautiful bay, is the neatefl: town in thefe parts. 
The environs are extremely pleafant; the banks of the lake form an amphitheatre 
gently rifing to the Jura, and Mont Blanc prefents itfelf through an immenfe opening 
in the oppofite chain of rocks, which feein to have been formed by nature in order to 
exhibit a fublime perfpeftive of that beautiful mountain. Near the town rs the lime-tree 
twenty-four feet three inches in circumference, with branches of magnificent extent; it 
has a companion about three feet lefs in girth. Mr. Pennant informs me, that “ this 
tree is a native of Switzerland, and of many other parts of the continent: that it was 
imported into England before the year 1652; one being dtferibed by Dr. William 
Turner as growing in a park near Colchefter; that one thirty fix fgjet in circumference 
grew near the great church at Bern; it was planted about the vear 1410; and the 
hollow trunk, ftill putting forth leaves, remained in the year 1702 f. i'ne Germans, 
in old times, planted the lime before their churches and in the market-places, on account 
of its grateful fliade. This tree is now neglected; yet the Romans eke mej it fo highly, 
as to fay that it was employed for a thouland purpofes ; tiluz ad nude ufus ptendte. A 

* * l They ftrike their tents and quit the hollow hetid 
Of JLeman^s lake* 11 

■f A large lime is to be iecn on the heights above Villars, a feat belonging to M. Graffenreid of Bern* 
nearMorat; its girth meafures at lead thirty-fix feet in circumference, and its height is not lefs than ninety 
feet y it is very ancient, as it was lopped in iyyo, for the fake of the b:irk. The traveller who vliiu this 
tree will be no lefs gratified with an extenlive profpedt, commanding the lakes or Morat, Neuchatel, and 
Bierme, and that Stupendous chain of fuowy Alps, which is reprefen ted on the engraving infened in this 
Yglume. 
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fweet juice exudes from the leaves and bark, from which the Poles extract a honey 
called by them Liepiz *. Bees are alfo fond of the flowers; and Virgil, in his beauti¬ 
ful defcription of the induflrious Corycian, places the lime and the pine in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his hives.” 

Laufanne contains about feven thoufand inhabitants j it is built upon an afcent fo 
fteep, that in fome places the horfes cannot, without great difficulty, draw up a car¬ 
riage, and foot-paflengers afcend to the upper part of the town by tteps. But thefc 
inconveniences are amply compenfated by the lublimeft views in nature, commanding 
the lake of Geneva, the Pays de Vaud, and the rugged coaft of Chablais*f. 

The lame year in which part of the Pays de Vaud was conquered from the Iioufe of 
Savoy, the Bifliop of Laufanne retired from the town, and the inhabitants put themfelves 
under the protection and fovereignty of the canton of Bern, which confirmed and aug¬ 
mented their privileges. At prefent Laufanne is governed t?y its own niagiftrates, has 
its own courts of juftice, and, what is very fingular, the burghers who poffefs houfes in 
the principal ftreet enjoy the right of pronouncing fentence m criminal caufes. The 
criminal is tried by the civil power : if he is found, and acknowledges himfelf guilty, 
one of the magiflrates pleads in defence of the prifoner, and another again ft him ; the 
court of juftice give their opinion upon the point of law, and the majority of the 
burghers pofleflffig houfes in the principal ftreet determine the penalty. If the punifli- 
ment is capital, there is, according to the letter of the law, no pardon, unlefs obtained 

* ——-— cogere preffis 

Mella fa'vli; tilt tiSa t afquz uberrima pinus. 

+ In the fir ft and fecond editions of this work, the letter on the Pays de Vaud contained tins paffage : 

** The whole Fays de Vaud is much lefs peopled than it was during the lafl century. This depopula¬ 
tion h owing to the increafe of luxury, which prevents the gentry from from entering into matrimonial en¬ 
gagements fo generally as they were heretofore accuftotaed, and induces numbers of them continually to 
emigrate in order to engage in foreign Cervices. For although the government of Bern is certainly very 
mild, and never lays on any additional taxes, nor ever encroaches upon the privileges of their fubjedb, yet 
ns the gentry are totally excluded from any fttare in the adminiftration of public affairs, and commerce is 
reckoned degrading, they have no other refource but foreign fcrvlces. For this re a fun many of them are 
malcontents, and would gladly exchange the mild republican form under which they now live for a mo¬ 
narchical mode of government.” 

The omiffion of this paffage in the enlarged edition occafloned a cenfure from fome Swifo tourift, as if l 
had expunged this paffage in compliance with the reprefen tat ions of fome ari/kerst of Bern, I deem It f 
therefore, neeeffary to Hate my reafons for this omiffion* 

In my firlt curfoty tour through the Pays de Vaud, I principally frequented the nobility and gentry, 
from whom 1 heard repeated complaints of the opprelfions under which they groaned, and particularly of 
their exclufion From all fhare In the government. But in my fubfequent tours I had an opportunity to exa* 
mine the condition of the pcafants, and to learn their fenriments on the nature of the government; and I 
found that, excepting in the Large towns and among the gentry and opulent citizens, the great majority of 
the natives were fully fatlsfied with their condition, and deprecated all Innovation For this reafon 1 omitted 
the paffage in the later editions, becanfe the bapplncfs of a country cannot be dtlimited from the Htuation of 
the gentry, and a few opulent citizens alone, but from the general welfare of the collective body of the 
people. Even in the late revolution of Switzerland, which took Its rife In ihe Paysdc Vaud, where the griev¬ 
ances were exaggerated by fome Factious leaders, and fomented by the ageme of France, the number of the 
difafft&ed was exceedingly fmall; and had the government of Bernoppofed the irruption of the French by 
arms, and not deprecated it by negoclation, the great majority of the natives would have Hocked to their 
ffaudard, A fmall minority, afHsled by France, overcame the majority ; and thofe who ftrll introduced the 
French were foon more diffatirikd with their proceedings, than thofe by whom they were moff earneftly op¬ 
posed, When the tree of liberty was planted at Yverdun, even the adherents of France exclaimed, <* I % 
the tice of flavery, and not the tree of liberty.” 

The Pays de Vaud was feparated from the canton of Bern, and formed into an Independent republic 
under the pmteaion of France in January s 7;,$. In the new dmfton of Switzerland it form the canton or 
department of Leman, of which jCaiifaune U the capital. 
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within twenty-four hours from the fovereign council of Bern; although it generallv 
happens that eight days are granted for that purpofe. When the criminal is feized 
within the jurifdiftion of the town, the faft is tried, and the burghers pronounce fen - 
tence m the town-hall: in this cafe there is no appeal. But when he is taken within 
the diltria of the bailiff, they afiemble in his houfe, and an appeal lies from their de¬ 
termination to Bern. I have been more particular in my inquiries concerning the mode 
of this criminal procefs, from the refemblance it bears, in fome refpects, to our trial 





Here is an academy for the Undents of this country: profeffors in every feience are 
appointed by government, and there is a tolerable library for the ufe of the public. 

I have feveral times had the good fortune to meet Tiffot % the celebrated phy'fician 
of this place ; well known in the literary world for his excellent writings upon medical 
fubjefts. His couverfation is uncommonly interefting; as befides his (kill in his pro- 
fefljon he is well verfcd in every branch of polite literature. His private charaaer is 
no Iefs refpedable than his public, and he is as much efteemed for his great humanity 
as for his fuperior knowledge. 1 

The church of Laufaime, formerly the cathedral, is a magnificent Gothic building 
Handing on die moll elevated part of the town. It contains, ‘among many other fepui- 
chres, the tomb of Amadeus the Eighth, Duke of Savoy, ftyled the Solomon of his age 
but more known by the name of the anti-pope Felix the Fifth, who exhibited a Angular 
in (lance in the annals of Europe, of a perfonage twice abdicating the pomp of fove- 
reignty, and twice retiring to a private itaiion. 

Having palled his early youth and opening manhood in the purfmts of ambition, he 
enlarged his dominions by the acquifnion of the Gcnevois and Piedmont, and obtafned 
an increafe of rank by the ere&ion of Savoy into a duchy. Yet in the midft of his fuc- 
cefs and propitious fortune, the fudden death of a beloved wife, and a narrow efcape 
from afiaffination, infpired him with a difguft of the world ; he refigned his dominions 
to his elded foil, and, accompanied with a few lords of his court, retired to a palace at 
La Ripaille, on the borders of the lake of Geneva. In this palace, which he called an 
hermitage, he enjoyed, with an apparent indifference to the affairs of the world, a calm* 
and tranquillity that feemed incompatible with his former afpiring ambition, until he 
was fuddenly called forth to public notice in a more exalted ftation. 

The council of Bafle having depofed Eugenius the Fourth, induced, according to fome 
authors, by the reputation which Amadeus had acquired for fanftity, influenced accord¬ 
ing to others, by his iargeffes and intrigues, raifed the hermit of La Ripaille to the papal 
throne. This event took place in 1439 : the new pontiff quitting his favourite retreat 
accepted the proffered dignity either with a real or affefted reludance, and affirmed the 
name of Felix the Fifth. 

The mra of his difputed pontificate was marked with turbulence and anarchy. In 
order to avoid the florins which agitated Europe, and to favour the indolence of his 
temper, he frequently retreated to his beloved hermitage, and dii-efted the affairs of 
the church from that fcqueflered corner. Confcious, at length, that his acceptance of 
the papacy ferved to widen infteadof healing the fchifm of the church; finding that 
he was oppofed by the mofl powerful princes of Europe; that, on the death of his rival 
Eugenius, the cardinals of Rome had chofen another pope, and being ill Aipported by 
the remains of the council of Baile, he terminated the fchifm by refigning the papal 
tiara in favour of Nicholas the Fifth. In this tranfa&ion he proved his talents for ne- 


* TilTot is dead ilnce tills was written. 
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gociation by obtaining the following conditions: that he Ihould enjoy the next rank to 
the pope, be appointed vicar of the Roman fee, and that all the afts palled in his pon¬ 
tificate fhould be valid. On his refignation he fixed his refidence at La Ripailte, and 
died in 1451. 

Felix the Fifth {hared the fate of many equivocal characters. By fonie he is repre- 
fented as a faint, by others, as covering the mofl ambitious defigns under the mafic of 
fanflity ; by the former, his refidence at La Ripaille is defcribed as the retreat of re¬ 
ligious aufterity; by the latter, as the feat of luxury. In this, as in fimilar cafes, both 
parties exceeded the truth. On reviewing the principal events of his life, we may con¬ 
clude, that a palace built by a prince, in which he was accompanied by many lords of 
his court, where he inflttuted an order of knighthood, and refided with the pomp and 
dignity of a fovereign pontiff, could be no common hermitage ; and that he affumed the 
name, rather than patted the life of a hermit ; while the power and rank which he fe- 
cured to himfelf on his refignation of the papacy, fufficiently demon (Irate, that he never 
intended to renounce the world. On the contrary, fhould we admit, that his life at La 
Ripaille was not embittered by penance and mortifications; yet as no contemporary au¬ 
thors, even thofe who were by no means partial to his character, have ftigmatifed his 
retirement, we ought not haftily to conclude that it was the retreat of a mere volup¬ 
tuary. But in whatever light his moral qualities may be confidcred, no one can with¬ 
hold from him the character of an able politician. 

It is not my intention to enter into a general or particular defcription of the Roman 
antiquities difcovered in Switzerland ; if you are curious in filch refearches, I mull re¬ 
fer you to Bochart, Miller, Spon, and other antiquaries, who have minutely treated that 
fubjeft. I cannot, however, avoid mentioning two lately-difcovered Roman monu¬ 
ments, which are placed in the garden of M. Levade, near the church at Laufanne. 

The firfl is an altar of white marble with red veins, and was found in 1782 by fome 
workmen in digging the foundations of a houfe in the town of Vevay; it is broken in. 
a horizontal direction, and what remains is afoot and a half long and a foot high,. 
The infcription, though not entire, proves it to be an altar erected by the twentieth, 
legion to the god Silvanus: 

DEO SILVANG 
ESPER URSUL. 

FICIO LEG. XX. 

nrc 

The fecond monument is a Roman mile-ftone, difcovered in a vineyard near Panda,, 
a few paces from the high road, with this infcription: 

Impi 

Cass T. JE. Avg.. 

Antonino 

Pio * P M Trib-- 
Cos. III. P. P. 

Avent,: M. P. T 

XXXVIII.. 

This infcription removed a doubt long entertained by the Svvifs antiquaries. Bochart, 
among others, expreffes his furprife, that no infcription bearing the name Antoninus 
Pius,, who was fo great a benefactor to the ancient Helvetians, had been found in Swit¬ 
zerland,. 
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zprland. But this mile-(lone, which was put up in the third conftiHhip of that Em¬ 
peror, is probably the prelude to the difeovery of other monuments erased in his 
honour. 

The road from Laufanne to Vevay runs along the Tides of the mountaints between 
continued ranges of vineyards. The induftry of the Swifs is nowhere more obfervab'e 
than in thefe parts: the mountains in many places, though naturally confiding pf a 
bare fleep rock, are thickly covered with vines; the mould has been brought from 
other grounds, in order to create a foil, and is fupported by rows of ftones ranged in 
llraight lines like walls. But this mode of culture, however advantageous and even 
lieeefiary to the natives, occafions a difagreeable uniformity in the face of the country. 
1 he vines alfo do not form a pleafing and pictureique appearance, like thole of the 
Valteline *, which are carried in beautiful feltoons from tree to tree. The plants are 
low, and fattened to poles about four feet in height; and the walls which enclofe them 
and border the road, frequently interrupt the view. 

This diftrift between Laufanne and Vevay is called La Vaux, and contains the two 
pleafant little towns of Lutry and Cully, with the villages of St. Saphorin f and Corfier: 
it is entirely hilly, riling abruptly from rhe lakej above the vineyards are rich mea¬ 
dows, and a continued fore/K 

Vevay, the ancient Yibifcum , and the principal town of the- bailliage, is dean and 
well-built, Hands in a fmall plain at the foot of the mountain on the margin of the 
water, and is one of the few places in the canton of Bern which carry on any trade. 
The borders of this part of the lake are much more contrafted, wild, and picturefque, 
than thofe about Geneva : the mountains of the Vallaisand Savoy boldly project into the 
water, and form a femicircular chain enclofing the lake, except where they are divided 
by the Rhone a few leagues from Vevay. 

Vevay is diftinguilhed as the refidence of Edmund Ludlow, the famous parliamentary 
general, who, in thofe times of mifrule and confufion, uniformly a tied with confiftency 
and dignity. True to his republican principles, he no lefs violently oppofed the daring 
uuirpation of Cromwell, than the arbitrary nieafures of Charles the Firft, and could 
never be prevailed upon, either by threats or promifes, to defert the caufe, which he 
confidered as that of juftice and liberty. Being excepted, as one of the King’s judges, 
from the aft of indemnity paffed at the reltoration of Charles the Second, he wandered 
without any fixed place of refidence, until he found an afylum from the attempts of his 
enemies at Vevay, under the proteftion of Bern. 

At the important period of the revolution he returned to England, anxious to ferve 
his country under our great deliverer; and William the Third, whole mind rofe fu- 
perior to the narrow prejudices of party, was no lefs defirous to employ-a general of- 

* See Letter lxxv, 

t In the church of St. Saphorin is an ancient Roman mile-ftone* found near that village; 

TI. CLAVDIVS* DRVSL F. 

CJES- AVG. GERM. 

FONT. MAX TRIE. POT. VII. 

IMF. XII. P. P. COS. IIII. 

F A 

XXXVII. 

This infeription afeertains two circ um fiances frequently called in quefKon ; naniely> that the hanks of the 
lake of Geneva, which border this part of Switzerland, were comprifed within a Roman province, even fo 
early as the time of Claudius ; and alfo that Avenfict/m was the chief town of this part of Helvetia i for the 
milc-ltones always referred to the capital of the province in which they were plaeed 3 and the diflance from 
St. Saphorin to Jvencbes is nearly 37,000. 

ftich 
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fach approved experience and fidelity. But the King being addreffed by the Houfe of 
Commons to iffue a proclamation ior apprehending Ludlow, he was compelled to quit 
Lngland at this critical period, and again fettled at Vevay, We may colk£t from his 
gencial character and conduct, that* had he been permitted to ferve his country, he 
would have luepeffively employed his great military talents againft the afierters of bi¬ 
got* y and defpotilm, with the fame zeal which he difplayed in oppofmgan arbitrary go¬ 
vernment j he would have fupported the new aclminiftration* when the enormous pre¬ 
rogatives oi the crown, again ft which he had un/heathed his fvvord, were abolifhed by 
law, and the ueedom of the fubjeft was eflabliihed on the bails of equal liberty under 
the authority of a limited monarch. 

He died in 1693, in the fix yd'ourth year of his age, and was interred in the church 
or \ e\aj . His monument is a plain grave-ftone of black marble, containing a Latin 
infmnuoru which is printed in Addifon’s 1 ravels. The houfe which be formerly inha¬ 
bited (lands iieai the gate^leaning to ihe Vallals, and the uncouth motto Infcribed over 
the door is frill peelerved out of refpjcl to his memory: 

Omne fimn fort} pqtria ej} 7 quia patrfa* 


The memoirs of Ludlow are written in a fimple and perfpicnous ftyle, with the 
knowledge of a man annually engaged in the fames which he describes, and with the 
Ipirit of a general zealous in the caufe which he had efpoufed and defended. Perhaps 
his animated detail of the trial and execution of the regicides is not fnrnaffed bv any 
narrative in antient or modern hi (tor y. _ 1 3 

Nature can Icarcely form a pofition more delightful than that of the caftle of Chatil- 
lanlor Clarens ; it Hands not far from Vevay. above the village, on an eminence, 
whole gentle declivity Hopes gradually towards the lake, commanding a view of that 
majeluc body ot water, ns fertile borders, and the bold rocks and alps of Savoy The 
adjacent feenery com fills of vineyards, fields of corn'and pa Hu re, and rich groves of 
oak, am, and Spamfh chefnut-trees. Although the fituation and environs harmonize 
with the animate^ feenery in the Eloileof Rondeau; yet the caftle by no means accords 
With his uelcnption. r f he traveller fees an oblong building with antient towers and a 
penrhoufe roof; m fhe in/ide a large hall like a prifon, and the whole bears rather the 
antiquated appearance of a r eudal manfion inhabited by foine turbulent baron, than the 
refidence of the elegant and impaflioned Julia. 

M 2fP? flte C K^ ns > on other fliore of the lake, are the dark gloomy rocks of 

llfni r 1 he V1 age ! CS n m t . he recels of a fraaI1 ba 7 > at thc fo °t of impending moun- 
ta.ns infome parts gently flopmg, and clothed to the water’s edge with dark forefts; 

in others naked and perpendicular, bringing to recdlleftion the fancied rocks of Len- 
cate . 

t are tbe ; cen ^ s °f tbe Nouvelle Eloife. Having obtained that novel at a circu¬ 

lating library m Laufanne, I continued, during thefe expeditions, to examine the nofi- 
tion or the country, and compare it with the deferiptions of Roufleau. Small objefts 
may be magnified: but no pencil, however animated, can delineate the wonderful and 
ublmie works of nature; even the warm colouring of Rofleau has not equalled the 
beauty of the feenery. I read with attention the principal parts of that lingular per- 
rotmance, and dwelt more particularly upon that letter, in which St. Preux relates his 


deader “ V °“ 3 ^ r ^ • V °" S 1’annoue ..%ed U roeber A Locate 

« j?igt CUiC ‘ 1U ‘ r£fcmbIe * b, ' £il * La r0Che Cft 
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expedition to Meillerie; wherein love and defpair are worked up ahnoft to madnefs. 
Open that performance, read that letter, and confider that part of it, where St. Preux 
points out the number of towns and villages, the continued fertility and high cultivation 
of the Pays de Yaud, and contrails it with the gloomy coafts of Chablais, exhibiting 
only a few towns lying on the edge of the water; you will then fee the happy effetls 
of Liberty under a mild and equitable government, like that of Bern. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER XLIII .—Caftle of Chilian. — Villeneuve. — Aigle .— Shit-Ivorks of Bex and Aigle. 

TRAVELLERS not unufually make an agreeable excurfion from Vevay to the falt- 
works of Bex and Aigle. 

The road continues along a plain, with hills on one fide, and the lake on the other. 
Haller’s judicious diftinftion of the elevated part of this country may from this fpot be 
well exemplified. The rocky alps are feen with their pyramidal tops fliooting into the 
heavens, and incrufled with ice and fnow. Snow likewife, at various intervals, covers 
the Iteep Hopes beneath the afpiring peaks; rich paflurage fucceeds, and the lower 
parts are clothed with forefts of firs. 'The mountains, fuch as the Jura and thcfe riling 
towards Denis and Gruyeres, are fertile in grafs, well wooded, their tops even, exten- 
five, and arable; and though with little appearance of rock on the filrface, yet inter¬ 
nally filled with a hard yellowijh ft one fit for building, but impatient of the chiffel. 
The collines., or little hills, are frequent at the foot of the mountains, and feparated by 
little vallies watered by brooks. 

As I advanced, the mountains approached the lake; their nature changed, their 
height increafed, and their craggy tops and wooded fides convinced me, that 1 was ap¬ 
proaching the genuine alps. Above the woods feared, in a mod pi&urefque manner, 
a lofty pyramidal crag called Le Dent de Jamant; the woods were firs mixed with 
oak; the road lay clofe to the water’s edge. 

'Ihe caftle of Chillon, or rather the caftellated houfe, is a large pile with round 
and fquare towers, Handing on a rock in the lake, and connected with the land by 
a draw-bridge. The vaults are very fine; the arched roofs, and the pillars which fup- 
port it, are in a neat gothic ftyle. This caftle *, in 1536, was wrefted from Charles III. of 
Savoy by the canton of Bern, aflifted by the Genevans, who furnilhed a frigate, (their 
naval force) to befiege it by water. In a deep dungeon, below the level of the lake, 
the conquerors found Bonivard, prior of St. Vidtor, the intrepid antagonift of the Duke 
of Savoy, and the great aflerter of Genevan independence. He had been iinprifoned 
by the Savoyards during fix years, and, by eonftant walking in his fhort limits, had 
worn a hollow in the rock. This caftle was for a fliort time the refidence of a bailif 
from Bern, until a more convenient houfe was purchased in Vevay. 

About half a league further is Villeneuve, a fmall town at the extremity of the lake. 
This magnificent piece of water ftretches from Geneva to Villeneuve, in length fifty- 
four miles; it is in the fliape of 3 crefcent; Switzerland forms the hollow. Savoy the 
convex part; the greateft breadth is from St. Sulpice to Grande Rive, where it is 
twelve miles wide. Savoy affords a rude and awful boundary of afpiring alps, craggy 
and covered with the ice of ages. The country from Geneva to the environs of Lau- 
fanne, Hopes for a confiderable way to the margin of the lake, and is enriched with all 

* The Cadleof Chillon was fazed by the infurgeius in January 1798, and this a Sl of rebellion, not be¬ 
ing pumfhcd, was followed by the reparation of the Pays de Vaodfrom the canton of Bern* 
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the varieties which nature can beftriw; the long ridge of the Jura, fertile iq pafturage, 
and varied with woods, backs this beautiful tract. Near Laufannc the banks rife very 
confiderably, and form a molt charming terrace; a few miles beyond is a rapid de- 
feenn Near Vevay begins a plain, which is continued far beyond the end of the lake, 
but contracting, by fhe approach of the mountains, towards the lake. The colour of 
the water is extremely beautiful, clear, and at a diliance feems of a moft lovely blue. 
Near Geneva the coaft abounds in final I pebbles covered with a brown incnidation 
from thence as far as Laufanne the fliores are fandy; between that town and Chilian 
appear ledges of rocks, hard and calcareous; and the extremity of the lake is a inarfh 
formed by the colle£ted mud of the Rhone, The depth is various: De Luc aflerts, 
that on founding it he had found the greateft depth to be a hundred and iixty fathoms: 
like all inland Lakes enclofed within high mountains, it is fubjeft to hidden ftorms, 

I am uncertain whether any birds frequent the lake, which are not common to the 
reft of Switzerland, The tippet grebes * appear in December, and retire in February; 
being obliged to breed in other places, becaufe the lake is aimoft totally defHtute of 
reeds and rufbes, in which they form their floating nefh The fkins are an elegant 
article of luxury, and fell for about twelve or fourteen ihillings each. 

From Villeneuve the road runs through a beautiful valley, four miles in width, con- 
lifting of the richeft meadow and corn land, very populous and finely wooded, bounded 
on each fide by the alps, with tops broken into vaft crags of various forms, I pa fled 
near La Roche, where a director of the fait-works is ftationed by the government of 
Bern ; a place rendered memorable by the refidence of Haller, w ho filled that office 
from 17 58 to 1766, and prepared in this delightful retreat many of his numerous pub¬ 
lications, particularly his immortal work on phyfiology. 

I left at a little diftance Yvorne, ruined, in 1584, by the lapfe of a mountain occa- 
fioned by an earthquake, croffed the torrent of La Grande Eau, and halted at Aigfe, 
a good town, feated beneath fonie fmall round hills prettily covered with firs. This 
country was conquered from the Savoyards by Bern in 1475, and was made a diftinft 
government confifting of four Mandcmens ; the governor refidesat Aigle. This town 
was formerly governed by the family of Torrens; but in 1 553 the kill count formally 
refigned his pretenfions at Bern, This government of Aigle reaches to the Pays de 
Vaud, and, when under the dominion of the Houfe of Savoy, was comprifed within 
that diftriH ; at prefent it is clafled under the German divifion, although the language 
of the natives is French. Further on the valley is greatly contra&ed, and fo filled with 
trees as to appear a great foreft. The laburnum abounds in a wild ftate; the wood is 
beautifully veined, of great ftrength, and much ufed for wedges and mufical inftru- 
meats; the variety with fliort [pikes of flowers has elegant veins, and is called the 
ebony of the Alps, Pliny fays its wood is the hard eft next to the ebony. The cornelian 
cherry is common in the hedges, and the fruit is frequently preferved with fugar. The 
Machakh cherry, or Primus Machaleb , is found in thefe parts; the wood is red, of 
fine feent, and in requeft for handles of knives; it is known among cutlers by the name, 
of Boh de St, Lucie ; a pleafant feented water is difl tiled from the leaves, and the feeds are 
ufed to give a fragrancy to foap. Between Aigle and Bex is a moft piftureique view of 
of the caff le of St. Tryphon, on the fummit of an infulated rock in the middle of the 
plain ; it is quite furrouoded with wood, and reaiifes Milton's defeription of an ancient 
caftle, 


By famed high in tufted trees, 1 * 
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I am informed it is built of marble, and probably of a beautiful black fpecies in the vi¬ 
cinity. St. Tryphon was a Phrygian, who is faid to have fuffered martyrdom at Nice 
in 251, at the time of the'pcrfecution under the Emperor Decius. 

Bex*is a fmall town at the foot of the mountains, five miles from thefalt-works at 
Bevieux ; in this diftritl I obferved the larch in great plenty. Painters, from the time 
of Pliny to that of Raphael, trufled their works to this wood, which the Roman natu¬ 
ral ftyles bnmortale lignum ; it is reckoned excellent for all works which are to lie 
under water; and the borderers on the lake of Geneva prefer it for building their vef- 
fels. In thefe parts I faw moil beautiful woods of chefnut; Haller fays they extend 
feme leagues, and informs us that they are found in other parts of Switzerland, and 
even in defert places in 1'ome of the transalpine cl i ft riels; accident mull have brought 
them thither, as, according to Pliny, thefe trees were fir ft introduced into Europe from 
Sardis. 

Upon our arrival at the falt-fprings, I put on a workman’s jacket, and went into the 
mountain about 3000 feet ahnofl horizontally. The gallery is fix feet high, and four 
broad, and as nicely hollowed as if cut with a ehiffel: it is hewn in a black rock, veined 
in feme places with white gypfttm. The fait is procured from fprings, which are found 
within a folid rock, perforated at a great cxpence; the richeft fource yields twenty-eight 
pounds of fait fer cent, and the poorefl but half a pound. Near thefe fprings arefeve- 
ral warm fources which contain a mixture of fait, but are fo ftrongly impregnated with 
fulphur as to flame when a lighted candle is put into the pipe through which they flow. 
No folid fait, excepting a few fmall cubes, has been yet difeovered; but the mountain is 
replete with its particles. Rocks of white gypfumor alabafter, mixed with blueilh clay, 
are common near the fprings, in the lame manner as may be obferved in the pits of 
Northwich, in Chefliire. 

After travelling in this fubterraneous paflage near three quarters of a mile, I ob¬ 
ferved a great wheel of thirty-five feet diameter, which raifes the brine from the depth 
of about feventy feet. From this place is a lhaft three hundred feet high, which is cut 
through the mountain to the furface, for the purpofe of introducing frern air. I noticed 
two refervoirs hollowed in the folid rock for holding the brine; one was a hundred and 
fixty feet fquare, and nine in depth. Since myfirft expedition to thefe pits in 1776, 
the workmen had pierced the rock twenty-five feet deeper, and cut a gallery a hundred 
feet in length ; they had alfo begun to form a third refervoir to contain 5500 cubic feet 
which was nearly half finished. The brine depofited in thefe refervoirs is conveyed, by 
means of two thoufand pipes, about a league to Bevieux, where the fait is extracted. 

The brine pits near Aigle contain only from two to one-half per cent., and yield 
annually about a third as much as thofe of Bevieux, or about 5000 quintals. The 
fait is much whiter and heavier than that of Bevieux, and confequemly bears a higher 
price. 

Thefe, which are the only falt-works in Switzerland, fearcely yield a net yearly pro¬ 
fit of more than ^.3000, and furnifh only one-twelfth of the annual eonfomption of the 
canton. The remainder is procured chiefly from France, which by treaty provides the 
Swifs ftates with this commodity at a moderate price; indeed, fo high is the tax upon fait 
in that kingdom, that even the French fait is fold two thirds cheaper in Switzerland, 
than in many parts of France *. The ordinary price of common fait throughout the 
canton is three halfpence per pound. 

LETTER 

* At Faria, where it is the deareft, a pound of fait is fold for about 13 fols, or about Cxpcnce of our 
money : in feme other parts of Fiance, for iuflance in Franehe Comte, a pound cofts only 4 or 5 fols; 
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LETTER . 3 ELXV * *—Valley and Lake of Joux*~Orbc* — St* BarthelemL~Y'verduit * 

Tver dun i Sept . 

THE chain of mountains called the Jitra, begins in the canton of Zuric, extends 
along the Rhine into' the canton and hifhopric of Bafle, ft retches into the canton ofSo- 
leure and the principality of Neuchatel, branches out towards the Pays deVaud, fe- 
parates that country from Tranche Comte and Burgundy, and continues beyond die 
frontiers of the Genevois as far as the Rhone- In various parts of the Pays de Vaud, 
this chain forms many elevated vallies much vifited by travellers, amongft which, nor 
the leaft remarkable, is the valley of the Lake of Joux, upon the top of that part of 
the Jura called Mont Joux, in the bailliage of Roman Mo tier. It contains feveral 
neat and well-peopled villages, is beautifully chequered with wood, arable and pafture 
ground, and watered by the two pifturefque lakes of Joux and Brenet. 

Near the fmall village of Abba ye, a rivulet gufhes from the bottom rock, and lofes 
itfelf in the larger lake. From the fmall lake defeendsa ftream, which is loft in a hol¬ 
low guiph called L'Enimnier* or the Funnel, a name common to feveral others in this 
place ; in this guiph feveral mills are turned by the force of the current. About two 
miles further, on the other fide of the mountain, the river Orbe burfts forth, and is 
probably produced by the ftream here ingulphed* 

This little vale is very populous, containing about three thoufand inhabitants, who 
are remarkably induftrious. Some make watches; but the greater part are employed 
in poliftung cryftals, granites, and marcafites. In the fmall village of Pont, where we 
lodged, mod of the inhabitants bear the furname of Rochat; a name which alfo runs 
through the village of Charboniere, with the exception of only two or three families, 
and is prevalent likewife in that of Abbaye: the whole number of thefe Rochais 
amounts to about a thou land ; they are fuppofed to be defeendants of the fame family/ 
and their anceftors came originally from France. Thefe parts are much infefted with 
bears and wolves. 

In defeending from this delightful fpot, through a variety of hill, valley, wood, and 
lawn; we had a mofi extenfive profpeeb, comprehending great part of the Pays de 
Vaud, the lake of Geneva with its mountainous boundary, and that of NeuchateL 
Thefe two lakes appear, from that high point of view, to be nearly upon the fame le* 
vel*, with no conftderable fwell of the country intervening* 

We paffed through a beautiful and pifturefque country from Roman Metier to 
Orbe; which, according to antiquaries, was the moll ancient town, and once the moffc 
powerful, of all Helvetia; it was called Urba , and was the capital of the Pagus Urbi - 
genus : no remains, however, exift at prefent of its ancient fplendour* Some antique 
fortifications, an oldcaftle, and a round tower, are works probably of later and more 
turbulent times; erected, perhaps, when this country was divided into a number of 
feudal fovereigaties* I am greatly pleafed with the romantic fmiation of the town, the 
boldnefsof the fmgle-arched bridge projecting over the Orbe, the wild feenery on the 
banks of that river, the frequent cataracts, and the picturefque views in the environs* 


but it 13 furntfhed to the Swifs at the rate of t\ fob* The reader will recoiled that this account was writ** 
ten in 1776. 

* According to Wt de Luc, the lake of Neuchard is \59 Trench feet abore that of Geneva* 

5 \ q M. Venelj 
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M. Venel, an eminent furgeon of this town, has formed, under the prote&Ion of 
the government of Bern, an eftabliihment which well deferves the attention of the hu¬ 
mane and curious traveller. It is an infirmary for the reception of thofe obje&s who 
arc born with diftorted limbs, or owe that misfortune to accident. The children are 
lodged and boarded in the houfe under the care of his afliitanr, who charges himfelf 
with all the detail of houfekeeping, and of in fl rutting thofe, whpfe age renders it requi- 
fite that their education fhould not be neglected. M. Venel’s {kill in improving and 
funplifying the machines neceflary for his purpofc, has been fufficiently attefted by va¬ 
rious cures. 

Though he chiefly confines his attempts to infants and children, yet he has performed 
feveral cures on adults. His molt efficacious remedy is a machine which he has invented 
to embrace the patient’s limbs when in bed, and which is contrived to act without dif- 
turbing their reit. Ingenious as his method is, yet he acknowledges, that much of his 
fuccefs depends on mild treatment and continual infpettion. I was convinced indeed of 
the mildnefs of his treatment, by obferving feveral of thele children, from four to ten 
years of age crawling about the ground and diverting themlelves with great cheerful- 
nefc, although cafed up in their machinery. It may not perhaps be unworthy of re¬ 
mark, that M. Venel, on the admiffion of a miferable objefl, takes in plaifter of Paris 
the figure of the diftorted limbs, in order to demonftrate the progrefs of the cure. 
Such an eftabliftnnent redounds highly to the honour of M. Venel,' and the govern¬ 
ment who protects it, and is worthy of imitation in all countries. 

Orbe, which is governed by its own magiftrates, is comprifed within the bailliao'e 
of Echalens, belonging to Bern and Friburgh; thefe two cantons alternately fenefa 
bailif, who refides at Echalens, and remains in office during five years. When Bern' 
appoints the bailif, an appeal lies from his decifions to the Sovereign Council of Fri- 
burgh; as it does to the government of Bern, when he is nominated by Friburgh. By thefe 
means a great check is laid upon the exactions of the bailif, and I am informed that 
juftice is no where more equally adminiftered than in thefe common bailliages of the 
cantons. 

Perhaps one of the mod beautiful and fineft pofitions in Switzerland is the caftJe of 
St. Barthelemi, the feat of Count d’Aftry, colonel of the Swifs guards; and now in¬ 
habited by his fon. Count Louis d’Aftry, to whom I was indebted for a moll kind and 
friendly reception. This ancient family-feat ftands on an eminence in the bailliage of 
Echalens, about three miles from Orbe, near the high road from Laufatme to Yverdun. 
The fidesof the eminence are feathered with wood, and below are rich fields and mea¬ 
dows of the fineft verdure, watered by two lively torrents which unite and form the 
Falun. Upon the high read, the count has reared an obelilk, on which he has inferibed 
in the true fpirit of toleration, “ Praife God, all ye nations ” in the Enrlifh, Latii^ 
French, and German languages. 

The caftle commands a profpeft of a moft fertile and well-wooded country, gently 
broken into hill and dale; on one fide appears a diftant view of the Jura and the hills 
of Burgundy and Fi anche Comte; on the other, the horizon is bounded by the rugged 
alps in the canton of Bern and in the Vallais, by Mount Velain, the higheft point of 
St. Bernard, and Mont Blanc, whofe fuperior elevation above the furroundihg heights 
is fuch, that its fummit reflects the rays of the riling fun feveral minutes fooner, and 
retains thofe of the felting fun feveral minutes later than any of the circumjacent 
mountains. 

From St. Barthelemi we defeenaed into the plain, which ft retches to the lake of 
Yverdun, and was formerly covered as far as Entreroches (three leagues from its pre- 
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Tent portion) and probably further, by that lake; it is now, for a confiderable part, 
a great fwamp. Within a quarter of a mile of the town, are warm baths which are 
ftrongly fulphureous, and much frequented during the fuminer months, 

Yverdun is large, airy and well-built with Hone, like the towns in the Pays de Vaud : 
it Hands near the lake, in a fmall ifland formed by the two branches of the river Thiele. 
Between the town and the lake a pleafant lawn extends to the water, planted with ave¬ 
nues of lime trees. Yverdun carries on fcarcely any trade, and its principal fupport 
a riles from the paiTage of the merchandife between Piedmont and Germany, This 
town is celebrated for its printing-prefs, eftabiifhed in the beginning of the prefent cen¬ 
tury ; but entirely neglected until, feme years ago, it was renewed by Felice* a ]%apo- 
iitan of learning and abilities. 

The lake of Yverdun, or of Neuchatel, ft retches from fouth to north about twenty 
miles in length, and in fome places about five in breadth \ its fhores near Yverdun are 
covered with country-houfes* 

It is extraordinary, that the dull and taftelefs uniformity of the French gardens lhauld 
have been adopted by the Swifs, whole country abounds with noble and pi<Turefque 
fit nations, and where nature wantons in the moft luxuriant variety. I have frequently 
obferved, in the midft of the moft romantic feenes, a rm j eft ic.fo reft fliced into regular 
alleys, and at the very borders of the fine Jakes, artificial pools of water edged with 
fun-burnt parterres. 

Should anyperlbn in this mftanceaccufe me of national prejudice, let me exclaim with 
Voltaire, who certainly cannot be eonvi&ed of partiality to the Engliflx: 

far dins plant h enfymmetrie, 

Jtrbres nalns tirh au eordtau, 

Ccitii qui vom mil an niveau 
JRn vain dap plaudit, ft recrie ; 

En voyajit ce petit morceau, 

Jardins il faut que ft vout fide, 

*TroJ> dart me revolt* tf trdermuie ; 

mUux ces vafies for its * 

La nature Ubre el bardie 
frr&guliere dam fti traits 
S'accord? avec ma fanlafte* 

I am, &c. 

LETTER XLV.— Granfon .— Neuchatel.—M, Fury's Benefactions. 

WE ikirted the weft fide of the lake of Neuchatel through Granfon, the principal 
town of a batlliage of that name, belonging to Bern and Friburgh, and remarkable 
for -the battle in which Charles the bold, Duke of Burgundy, was defeated by the Swifs 
in 1467. We entered the principality of the Neuchatel about fix miles from that town, 
and patTed through St. Aiibin, Boudri, Colombier, lying pleafantly upon the borders 
of the water. The road runs along the fide of the Jura, through a country that re- 
fembled, in fome meafure,' the diftrict of La Vaux, between Laufanne.and Vevay: 
the fides of the Jura are almoft the whole way covered with vines, fupported in many 
parts by low fame walls. The borders are more uniform than thofe of-the lake of 
Geneva, and do not rife into fucb high, irregular and grotefque alps as the coal! of Cha- 
blais. Towards Granfon and St. Aubih, the country is more diverfified with meadows 
and corn-fields; nearer to Neuchatel, the fununits of the mountains are clothed with 
foreft, and the midland and lower parts entirely planted with vines. 
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Between the lake and the Jura many dreams burfi: from the rock, and after turning 
fevera! mills, fall into the lake at a little didance from their fource. r l he larged is that of 
La Serriere, near a final l village of the fame name, which we eroded in our way to 
Colombier, where we dined with a family whofe acquaintance we had formed at the 
baths of Leuk* We palled a very agreeable day with thefe amiable perfons; by whom 
we were received with that franknds and unaffected eafe which charaCterifes true po~ 
liicnefs. 

After dinner feme mufirians of the country performed the, Renz d$s vetches, that 
famous air which was forbidden to be played among the Swifs troops in the French 
fervice; as it awakened in the fokiiers fuch a longing recolleftion of their native country 
that it often produced a fettled melancholy, and occafioned frequent deiertion* The 
French call this fpecies of patriotic regret, {a maladie du fays. There is nothing pecu¬ 
liarly driking in the tune; but, as it is compofed of the mod fimple notes, the power¬ 
ful effect of its malady upon the Swifs, in a foreign land, is lefs furprifmg* Nothing 
indeed revives jo lively a remembrance of former feenes, as a piece of favourite mufic 
which we were accuflomed to hear amid our eariieft and deared connections; upon 
fuch an oecafion, a long train of affomted ideas rife in the mind, and melt it into ten- 
dernefs. To life the language of poetry, 

There is in fouls 3 fympatliy with founds. 

Whenever I have heard 
A kindled melody, the feene recurs, 

And with it all its pleasure and its pains*. 

It is obfervable, that thofe who inhabit mountainous countries are mod fubjeeb to 
this maladie du pays* becaufe their habits of life are effentially different from the cuftoms 
and manners of other parts. Accordingly, the Scotch highlanders, and the Bifcayans, 
as well as the Swifs, when abfent from their, homes, are peculiarly apt to be affected 
with every circumdance that recalls it to their minds. 

The town of Neuchatel is fmall, and contains about 3000 fouls. It lies partly upon 
the little plain between the lake and the Jura, and partly upon the declivity of that 
mountain | in confequeoce of which fituation, fbme of the ffreets are very deep* At 
the commencement of the prefent century, commerce was almod wholly unknown in 
this town, as the ridiculous pride of its being deemed degrading generally prevailed 
among the inhabitants: this fenfelefs prejudice, is now, however, nearly extinguifhed. 
The chief article of exportation is wine, produced from the neighbouring vineyards, 
and much edeemedj manufactures alfo of printed linens and cottons have been eda- 
blifhed with fuccefs; and within thefe few years, feveral merchants have raifed large 
fortunes* 

Ofl. 3, lySfu 

The mildnefs of the government, and the general well being of the inhabitants, are 
vifibly demonftrated from the increafe of population, and the prodigious influx of fee¬ 
ders* The number of fouls in the principality of Neuchatel and Vallengin being, in 
1752, only 28,017 fubjefi^i and 4318 aliens, amounted, in 1784 to 31,576 fubjefls, 
and 9704 aliens, which gives an increafe of near a fourth part within the fpace of thirty- 
two years. The facility of acquiring the burgher&ip of Neuchatel ha's alfo prevented 
any decreafe of inhabitants* Thus the magiftrates, between the years 1760 and 1770* 
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admitted forty-one burghers; from 1770 to 1780, forty-fix; from 1780 to 1785* 
fifty-one; in alb a hundred and thirty-eight. Many of thefe fettlers had children be¬ 
fore they purchafed the burgher-fhip; thirty eight were foreigners, either German, 
French, or Swifs. 

. Several public works and buildings have been lately erected at Neuchatel, at an ex¬ 
pence far exceeding the revenues, or even wants of this little ft ate, Amongfl others I 
fhall mention a fuperb caufeway leading towards the valley of St Imicr, and a town- 
honfe, built of fuch folid materials, as if intended to furvive to the moft diftant pofterky, 
and rival the duration of the much-famed Roman capitol *, 

The perfonto whom the burghers of Neuchatel principally owe the embellifhment of 
their town is M. David Pury, late banker of the court at Lilbon* He was a citizen of 
Neuchatel, and was born in 1709 : hisLather was mayor of Lignieres, afterwards colonel 
and juffice of peace in South Carolina, and founder of Punfburgh, Having received 
his education in his native town, he quitted if, as fome fay, in great poverty, and repaired 
to Geneva, where he pafTed his apprenticefhip, but in what houfe, or in what trade, the 
perfon who obligingly fumifhed me with thefe anecdotes did not mention. From Ge¬ 
neva he went to London, and afted as one of the clerks to an eminent jeweller, where 
he acquired great fkill in eftimating the value of diamonds* After a long refidence in 
England, he eftabliflied himfelf in Lilbon, and carried on an extenfive commerce, par¬ 
ticularly in brazil-wood and precious Hones, Being appointed court banker he rapidly 
increafed his fortune* This generous man, however, did not, with a parfimony ufual 
in perfons who have enriched themfelves by commerce, confign his money to his coffers, 
or fparingly diftribute his largefles ; on the contrary, while living, he remitted large 
fums of money to his native town, and being unmarried^ and haring only diftant rela¬ 
tions, left his country his heir. The following is a lift of the fums which he gave away, 
either in charitable donations, or for the improvement of Neuchatel. 

From the year 1771 to 17S6, 100k annually for the poor of Neuchatel, and the 
fame fum for thofe of Vallengin, which, for fifteen years, amounts to 3000I, Different 
fums at various periods, and for divers ufes, to January 1785* amounting to 15,900k 
To this mu ft be added the purchafe of near 7000 tickets in the lottery towards raifing 
a fund for building and endowing an hofpital, which tickets he alio prefented ro the 
the faid hofpitak He died on the 31ft of May 1785 ; and the remains of his fortune* 
bequeathed to his country, after the payment of a few legacies, did not fall ftiort of 
1 60,000k, which, together with the contributions in his lifetime, render his benefac¬ 
tions equal to aimoft 500.000k 

Hts grateful country obtained from tfte King of Pruffia the title of baron in his fa¬ 
vour ; a title which, through his fingular modefty, he neither bore nor uled in the fig- 
nature of his letters. The citizens of Neuchatel have placed the portrait of ibis generous 
benefaflor in one of the apartments in which government affembles, and have ordered 
r marble buft to be executed for the new towo-houfe* 

* Cefittott immobile fonurn* Virgil. 
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LETTER XLVI.— Expedition to Lode and Cbaux de Fond, 

Neucbatel, September i r . - 

I AM charmed with an expedition to the fuminit of the Jura, and will give you a 
Ihort account of it, while the imprelfion remains warm upon my mind. 

The principality of Neuchatel and Vallengin ftretches from the lake to the limits of 
Franche Comte, containing in length, from north to fouth, about twelve leagues, and 
about fix in its greateft breadth. The diftrift of Neuchatel occupies all the plain, to¬ 
gether with the lower parts of the mountains; while Vallengin is totally enclofed within 
the Jura. Parallel chains of the Jura run from call to weft, and form, in the moft ele¬ 
vated parts, feveral valleys. The lower grounds of this chain are arable lands and vine¬ 
yards: rite higher confift of large trafts of foreft, which in many parts have been cleared, 
and converted into conftderable paftures, intermixed with fome fields of barley and oats. 
But the fingular genius and induftry of the numerous inhabitants, particularly demand 
the attention of every curious traveller. 

We palled through Vallengin , the capital of the diftrift; a fmall open burgh, with a 
modern cafHe built on fome ancient ruins ; and then crofted the Val de Ruz, containing 
above twenty villages, fituated at the foot of the mountains which border the valley : 
the inhabitants in general are employed in agriculture, fome few excepted, who follow 
occafionally the mechanical arts. We arrived about mid-day at La Chaux de Fond, a 
large handfome village lying in a broad valley which reaches to Franche Comte: from 
thence we proceeded to Lode, through a continued range of pleafing cottages, which 
(kirt both fides of the road, and are fcattered likewife over the country. 

La Chaux de Fond and Lode, together with the diftrifts belonging to them, may 
contain about fix thoufand inhabitants, diftinguiflied for their genius, induftry, and (kill 
in the mechanical arts. They carry on an extenfive traffic in lace, ftockings, cutlery, 
and other articles of their own manufacture; but particularly excel in watch making, 
and every branch of clock work. All forts of workmen neceftary for the completion 
of that bufinefs, fuch as painters, enamellers, engravers, and gilders, are found In thofe 
villages, where, upon an average, about forty thoufand watches are yearly madt*. The 
genius and induftry, indeed, obfervable upon thefe mountains, exhibit a feene uncom¬ 
monly pleafing; as every individual is fure, not only of obtaining a comfortable main¬ 
tenance, but alfo of foon placing his children in a way of procuring their own livelihood * 
the people marry very early. 

Not many years ago the greater part of thefe valleys was ahnoft one continued foreft; 
but the wonder-working powers of induftry have happily changed the feene into flou- 
rifhing villages and fertile paftures. The increafe of population will appear from the 
following faft : formerly the produce of the country was more than fufficient for the 
confumption of the inhabitants ; at prefent, although confiderably more cultivated, it 
icareely furnifhes an eighth part of the provifions neceftary for interior confumption ; 
the remainder is drawn from Franche Comptc. And no wonder; for befide the na¬ 
tural effeft of their frequent and early marriages, every ftranger, who brings a certifi¬ 
cate of his good behaviour, is at liberty to fettle, and follow any trade without the leatt 
reftriftion. Here no apprenticelhip is neceftary, nothing is contraband, and induftry 
exerts herfelf untaxed. • 3 
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Eefide thofe particular arts I have already mentioned, feveral inhabitants of Lode 
and La Chaux de Fon^d are well (killed in other branches of mechanical fcience, and 
have invented ufeful mathematical and aftronomicai instruments. Among thofe who 
have eminently diftmguifhed themfelves in this way, is the famous Jaquet Droz, who is 
now at Paris, and whofe fon exhibited in England feveral automatical figures of a very 
Itngular and furprifing conftruffion: one played upon the harpfichord, another drew 
landscapes, and, what is hill more extraordinary, a third copied any word prefented to 
it, or wrote down whatever was dictated by any of the company. Thefc are certainly 
wonderful inventions, and feem to exalt the powers of mechanifm ; but ft ill they are 
mere toys, and an unworthy wafte of great genius : it is Swift making riddles. How 
much more laudably, and with equal fuccefs, might the fame talents and application 
have been exerted in improving, or adding to, thofe inftmments and apparatus which are 
necefiary to the aflronomer and natural philofopher 1 

The origin of watch-making in thefe parts, as related by M. Gfterwald, the hiftorio 
grapher of thefe mountains, is extremely curious; the truth of his account was con¬ 
firmed to me by feveral artifts both of Lode and La Chaux de Fond, In 1679 one of 
the inhabitants brought from London a watch, which being out of order, he entrufted 
it to Daniel John Richard, of La Sagne. Richard* after examining the mechanifm 
with great attention, determined to attempt making a watch from the model before him : 
but being dcftitute of every other refource than the powers of his own native genius, he 
employed a whole year in inventing and finifhing the inftruments previoufiy neceftary ; 
and in fix months from that period (by the foie force of his own penetrating and per- 
fevering talents) produced a complete watch. But his induftry did not flop here : be- 
fides applying himfelf fuccefsfully to the invention of feveral new inftruments ufeful for 
the perfection of his work, he took a journey to Geneva, where he gained confiderable 
information in the art. He continued for fome time the only watch-maker in thefe 
parts; but bufrnds increafing, he inftruded feveral aflbciates, by whofe affiftance he 
was enabled to fupply from his fitigle (hop all the demands of the neighbouring country. 
Towards the beginning of the prefent century he removed to Locle, where he died in 
1741, leaving five fons, who followed their father's occupation. The knowledge and 
practice of the art gradually fpread itfelf, is now become almoft the univerfal occupation 
of the inhabitants, and may be deemed the principal caufe of the population obfervabte 
in thefe mountains. 

The inventive genius of this mechanical people difcovers itfelf upon all occafions, 
where it can be applied to the purpofes of their convenience and accommodation. To 
give an inftance : the rocks in 1110ft parts of the Alps being exceedingly hard and folid, 
the waters ufually make their way along their Tides, and rufli down in perpetual torrents; 
but the ftrata which compofe the Jura being lefs firm and compact, the rains and melted 
fhow penetrating into the crevices, form fubterraneous channels, and iffue in rivulets 
at the bottom of the mountains. The peafants, availing themfelves of this peculiarity, 
have, in the midft of thefe fubterraneous channels, with much labour, erefted mills 
which are turned by the defccnding torrents. They have conftrufted wheels in places 
where it Teemed fcarceiy practicable, invented new modes of fcaffolding, and a great 
variety of other ingenious contrivances in order to facilitate their work. 

The natives are exceedingly courteous to fl rangers who vifit their country. They 
are in general well informed in feveral branches of knowledge, and, as they ufually 
employ their leifure hours in reading, many of the villages contain circulating libraries. 
The houfes are plaiftered and white-wafhed ; though final 1 , are commodious and well- 
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built, and fumiihed with a degree of neatnefs, and even elegance, peculiarly llriking in 
thefe fequeftered mountains. 

The rock which forms the bafe of the Jura, is moftly compofed of calcareous Hone; 
and perhaps there is no fpot in Europe where fuch large quantities of petrified fhells 
and marine plants are found in fo fmall a fpace. Near Lode I obferved a ridge gf 
hills, that feemed to confift entirely of pierrcs arborifees, or ftones bearing the impreffion 
of plants. 

Such perfeft eafe and plenty reigns throughout thefe mountains, that I fcarcely faw 
oneobjed of poverty; the natural efFefts of induftry under a mild and equitable go¬ 
vernment. It is of thefe vallies, and of their inhabitants, that Roulfeau gives fo enchant¬ 
ing a defcription in his letter to D’Alembert. 

In returning we had a moil fublime profpe£t of the lakes of Neuchatel, Bienne, and 
Morat, with the high and rugged chain of Alps ftr etching from the cantons of Bern and 
Friburgh, as far as the Valiais, and the mountains of Chablais. 1 am, &c. 


LEI 1ER XL VII.— Government of Neuchatel. 

AFTER the extinction o£ the kingdom of Arles or Burgundy, Neuchatel was go- 
verned by a fucceffion of petty fovereigns. The direft line failing, the country was 
pofleffed by a collateral branch, the Counts of Friburgh, in opposition to the Counts 
of Chalons, who claimed it as liege lords. On the extinction of the male line it was 
transferred to the family of Hochberg, and the beli efs of this houfe conveyed it in mar¬ 
riage to Louis d’Orleans, Duke of Longueville (1504). His laft defeendant, Mary 
d’Orleans, Duchefs of Nemours, dying in 1707 without iffue, numerous claimants ap¬ 
peared ; but the right of Frederic the Firft, King of Pruflia, as heir to the houfe of 
Chalons, was acknowledged by the Hates of the country, and it now forms part of the 
Frufhan dominions* 

Neuchatel is alfo an ally of the Helvetic Confederacy, by means of treaties of com- 
burgherlhip with Soleure, Bern, Friburgh, and Lucern. 

I he conftitution of Neuchatel is a limited monarchy. The machine of this govern¬ 
ment is indeed actuated by fuch nice fprings, and its motions are fo exceedingly com- 
plicated3 that a ftranger cannot readily diflinguifh, with any degree of accuracy, the 
prerogatives of the fovereign, and the franchifes of the people; particularly as fome 
even of their moft important privileges depend upon mutual acquielceuce and immemo- 
lift! cuflom, and not upon written laws* I fha.Il endeavour, however, to trace the prin- 
cipal features of this government, the refult of my beft inquiries during my continuance 
at Neuchatel. 

Upon his acceflion Frederic the Firft figned and ratified certain general articles, 
winch in a great meafure eftabhfhed the prerogatives of the prince and the liberties of 
the iubject. Befide thefe general articles, others were added at the pacification of 1768, 
which terminated the difpute between the fovereign and fubjetf. By this pacification, 
the King not only renewed his afient to the general articles, but alfo explained them, 
wherever their tenor had been miftaken; exprel'sly confirming alfo feveral other privi¬ 
leges m favour of the people, which had hitherto been equivocal, or not duly obferved. 

1 he molt important of thefe general articles are i 

1. I he iovereign promifes to maintain the reformed religion as by law eftablithed ; 
and to toleiate no other feci, except within the diftricls of Lauderon and Greiner, where 
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the Catholic religion is dominant. 2. No perfon but a native of the country is capable 
of holding any civil or military charge, excepting that of governor* who may be a fo¬ 
reigner ; and the fame incapacity is extended even to natives, who are in thefemce of 
a foreign prince* 3. All the fubjefts have a right to enter into the fervice of a foreign 
power* provided that power is not in aftual war againft the prince, as fovereign of Neu¬ 
chatel ; and if the fovereign fliouid be engaged in hoftilities which do not concern 
Neu chattel, that ft ate may continue neuter, except the Helvetic body.fliould be involved 
in the conteft *. 4. Juft ice (hall be equitably adminiftered; and for this purpofe, the three 
eftates of Neuchatel and Vallengin fbali be annually aftembled. 5* The magiftrates and 
officers of jnftice* inftead of holding their employments during pleafure, fhali enjoy 
them during their good behaviour. By the late pacification it was further agreed, that 
the prince is not himfelf the judge of their good behaviour; and they cannot be deprived 
of their places, unlefs they are fully convi&ed of malverfation in office, by certain judges 
at Neuchatel appointed for that purpofe. 6, The fovereign fliall take the aecuftomed 
oath upon his acceffion* and promife to maintain all the rights, liberties* franchifes, and 
cuftoms, written or unwritten. 

It is remarkable, that one of the moft effential rights of the fubject depends uponitn- 
memorial ufage; for that “ the fovereign fliall be confidered as refident only at Neu- 
cbafel*” is in the number of their unwritten immunities. Now this privilege* in con¬ 
junction with the third article, forms the bafis of their civil liberty. By the former, the 
prince when abfent can only addrefs his fubje&s through his governor and council of 
ftate, and no fubjeft can be tried out of the country* or otherwife than by judges ap¬ 
pointed by the conftitution ; by the latter, Ihould the King of Pruffia be at war with all 
Europe, the people of Neuchatel and Vallengin are by no means obliged to arm in bis 
defence; but individuals may even ferve againft him, fo long as the powers whom they 
ferve are not engaged in hoftilities againft their country f. 

Befide thefe general articles, that comprehend the privileges of the people at large, 
there are others which the fovereign is equally bound to maintain, relating to the town 
of Neuchatel, and the diftrift of Vallengin in particular- 

The prince confers nobility, nominates to principal offices of ftate, both civil and mi¬ 
litary* and appoints the chatelains and mayors* who prefide in the courts of jnftice. His 
revenues, which fcarcely amount to 5,000!. a-year, arife from certain demelhes* from a 
fmall land-tax, from the tithes of wine and corn* and from the tenth of the value on 
the fale of immoveables- With regard to commerce* no fubjeft pays any duties either 
of importation or exportation, except for foreign wines imported into the town of 
Neuchatel. 

# The laft elaufe of tins article is not fo deadly worded as it might have been; from a delicacy, I flip- 
pofe, of not exprefsly Amputating, that the ftate of Neuchatel and Vallengin may oppofe iheir fovereign by 
arms. In cafe the Swifs fhould be engaged in war agamft him* It is evident, however, that they confider 
their connexion with the Helvetic body as of fupetior obligation to that with their prince, as fovereign of 
Neuchatel and Vallengin. 

The remarkable claufe in queilion is as follows : 

Et qu'en outre et conformiment a des articles expres el formels des franchifis tant de fo bourgeoi/ie de Neufchdtel 
qut de cede de Vallengin, eet Etui nepujffe ctre engage dans aucune guerre, m Its fnjets tPicelui obliges d*y marcher $ 
fjue ce nefoit pour la propre guerre mt Prince, c*tjl a dire, pour fo defence de V ltd, et pour foguerres que le Prince 
pour roll amir en tmt qtte fouveram de Neufchdtel ei non mi l rented ; en forte que dil avoit guerre pour raifon de 
quel que autre Eiat, terres ctfeig neurits, P Etat de Neufcbdiel nefoit point oblige dy entrer j mats en ce cas devra 
demeurtr dans la neutrality a nmnsque tout le corps Heheftque en general n'y prk fart et info ret, 

f When Henry Du e of Longueviile, and foveieign of Neuchatel* was, in 1650, fent to the caflle of 
Vincennes* Felix de Marcval, captain of the Svdfs guards, kept guard in his turn, though he was citizen of 
Neuchatel, at the door of the prifon in which bis fovereign was confined* 
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During the abfence of the prince, he is reprefented by a governor of his own appoint¬ 
ing, who enjoys confiderablc honours, but is extremely limited in his authority. He 
convokes the three eflates, prefides in that affembly, and has the calling vote when the 
fuffrages are equal; he enjoys the power in criminal cafes of pardoning, or of mitigating 
the fentence. In the governor’s abfence his place is ftipplied by the fenior counfellor 
of ftate. 

The three ellates of Neuchatel form the fuperior tribunal, and receive appeals from 
the inferior courts of juft ice. They, are compofed of twelve judges, divided into three 
eftates: the firft conftfts of the four lenior counfellors of ftate, who are noble: the fecond, 
of the four chatelains of Landeron, Boudry, Val de Travers, and Thielle *; and in cafe 
of abfence, their place is ftipplied by the refpeaivo mayors in the principality of Neu¬ 
chatel, according to a regulated order; the third is compofed of four counfellors of the 
town of Neuchatel. The judges in the firft and fecond divifton hold their places for 
life; th'ofe in the third are appointed annually. This body ordinarily aflembles every 
year in the month of May ; but is convoked extraordinarily upon particular occafions; 
the town of Neuchatel is always the place ol meeting. 

The three eftates are not the reprefentatives of tile people, nor do they poflefs the 
legiflative authority. They are, properly fpeaking, the lupretne court of judicature, 
which receives all appeals, and decides finally all caufes, even thofe relating to the fove- 
reignty of the country ; a power which they exercifed in the year 1707, upon the ex¬ 
tinction of the dirett line intheperfon of the Duchefs of Nemours. 

It may be here not unworthy of remark,, that the three eftates decided the famous 
caufe of the fucceflionin 1707, as a procels between the feveral claimants of the fpve- 
reignty. But if fin failure of claimants) a new fovereign was to be chofen, or a new 
form of government eftablilhed, the queftion would no longer be confidered as ame¬ 
nable to a court of judicature, but would be referred to the people affembled by means 
of their reprefentatives. 

The council of ftate is inverted with the ordinary adminiftratioti of government, fuper- 
intends the general police, and isentrufted with the execution of the laws. The mem¬ 
bers nominated by the fovereign are not limited in number. The prince exercifes his 
authority by means of this council, in which he is always confidered as perfonally pre- 
fiding : the power of the prefident is only to convoke the affembly, to propofe the fub- 
je£l of their confideration, to colleft the votes, and to decide when tfje voices are equal. 
The .ordinances of the council are previoufly communicated to the minijiraux of Neu¬ 
chatel, who are to certify that they contain nothing contrary to law. 

The town of Neuchatel enjoys very confiderable privileges: it has the care of the 
police within its own diftrifl, and is governed by its own magiftracy, coniifting of a 
Great and Little Council. I will not trouble you with a detail of the feveral depart¬ 
ments ; but I cannot omit mentioning the mini/iraux, becauTe the members of that body 
form the third eftate on every a£t of legiflation. The minijiraux are a kind of com¬ 
mittee from the council of the town, entrufted with the adminiftration of the police. 
They confift of the two prefidents of that council, four mafter-burghers drawn from 
the Little Council, and the banneret , or guardian of the people’s liberties. The prefi¬ 
dent and mafter-burghers are changed every two years ; the banneret is chofen by the 
general affembly of the citizens, and continues in office during fix years. 

# The principality of Neuchatel is divided Into a certain number of dtft-n&ffj ^rne of which arc denomi¬ 
nated ehateilainct, and others mayoralties . The chief’s of the former aie called cJj of flams > and of the latter 
may on t m every other refpe£l their office and power is the fame. 
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The legiflative authority is fc complicated, that it would be no eafy tafk to determine 
precifely where it abfolutely rcfides, Perhaps an account of the perfons concerned, 
and of the forms obferved, in enafting and promulgating laws, may aSilt in clearing the- 
difficulty. 

As-foon as the caufes are decided by the three eftates affembledm the month of May, 
the tour judges who form the third effcate retire, and are fopplied by the four jniniflraux* 
The attorney-general then defires the members of the three eftates to take into conftde- 
ration whether it is necefiary to frame any new laws? When a new ordinance is pro pu fed, 
a declaration is drawn up and delivered to the council of ftate tor their deliberation* 
whether it is contrary to the prerogati ves of the prince, or to the rights of the fubject ? 
From thence it is communicated to the council of the town, in order to be examined, 
whether it infringes the privileges of the citizens. If adopted by the council of ftate * 
and the council of the town, it is propofed to the prince for his approbation or rejection: 
in the former cafe, it is again publicly read before the three eftates, and the governor 
or prefident declares the approbation of the foyererga. It is then promulgated, or, as 
the expreffion is, paffed into a law by the three eftates. 

Since the aceeflion of the houfe of Braodenburgh, the peoplc^of Vallengin are always 
conftilted upon the framing of anew law. For this purpofe the three mailer-burghers 
of Vallengin examine, whether it contains any thing incontinent with the franchises of 
that dill rift ? in which cafe they have the power of remonft rating to the governor in 
council. 

From this detail it fhould feem, that the Ieglflative authority refides conjunctively in 
the prince, the council of Hate, and the town ; that the people.ofVallengi.il have a kind 
of negative voice, and that the three eftates propofe and promulgate the laws. 

Every year, at the conclufion of the affembly of the three eftates of Neuchatel, thofe 
of Vallengin, as conflicting-the fupreme court of judicature for that country, meet at 
Vallengin, and decide finally all appeals from the inferior courts of juftree. The ftrfi 
of thefe three eftates is formed by the fame foi#fc noble and fenior counfellors, who fit 
in the firft of the three eftates of Neuchatel j the fecond by four mayors of the county of 
Vallengin ; and the third by four members of the court of juft ice of Vallengin, nomi¬ 
nated by the mayor of Vallengin. The governor, or, in his abfence, the fenior coun- 
fellor prefides, as in thofe of Neuchatel. The three eftates of Vallengin have no inter¬ 
ference in any adt of legislation : the laws which have been framed or amended at Neu¬ 
chatel being Amply remitted to them by the folicitor-general, and publicly read. 

The people of Vallengin affemble every three years in an open plain, to ele£l therr 
three mqfler-burghers^ who are rel petti vely chofen from the inhabitants of the burgh of 
Vallengin, of the Val de Ruz, and of the mountains. The function of thefe mafter- 
burghers is to watch over the general interefts of the people: they are alfo in fome cafes, 
deputed to Neuchatel by the people, whenever they are fummoned by the governor 
and council of ftate, in relation to any affair which particularly concerns their country. 

The principality of Neuchatel and Vallengin is divided into a certain number of difi 
trifts, each of which has its criminal court of juft ice. The great cireumfpeftion ob¬ 
ferved in the judicial proceedings may fometimes favour the efcape of the criminal; but 
the few inftances of atrocious crimes prove that this humane caution is no encourage¬ 
ment to tranfgreffors, and is a ftrong prefnmption of the general good morals which 
prevail among the people. In a word, perfonal liberty is almoft as tenderly and as 
fecurely protected by the laws of this country, as by thofe of our own invaluable 
conftitution, 1 
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When the criminal is arrefted, he is immediately brought to trial; after which the 
fentence is read to him in prifon. The next morning he again appears before bis judges, 
aflcmbled in the open air; the former proceedings on the trial are read, and the judges 
once more deliver their opinion. In capital fentences, the governor is inftantlv ac¬ 
quainted with the circumftances of the crime, and if he does not remit or foften the 
punilhment, the fentence is immediately executed. I am concerned to add, that torture 
(though feldom ufed) is not abfolutely aboliihed. 

Such are the general outlines of this remarkable conftitution, by which the liberties 
of the people are as well, and perhaps better, fccured than in the democratical cantons; 
for although the mod defpotic prince in Germany is fovereign, his power is exceedingly 
limited. Among the ftriking circumftances which charafterife this government, mull 
be mentioned the very liberal encouragement given to ftrangerswho fettle in the coun¬ 
try. They enjoy every poflible privilege of trade and commerce, and in no date are 
fewer effential diflinftions made between ftrangers and natives. I have already ob- 
ferved to you the good effefts of this enlarged policy on the population of Neuchatel 
and Vallengin ; whereas a narrower and more contrafted principle in feme of the 
neighbouring Swifs cantons, has occafioned, and continues to occafion, a very manifeft 
decreafe of inhabitants *. 


LETTER XUVIII .—Routefrom Pontarlier to Neuchatel, — Valley of Travers, — Anecdotes 
of Roujfeau. — ]fle of St, Peter in the Lake of Bienne, 

Neuchatel, October 1785. 

I NOW write to you a fecond time from Neuchatel, at the interval of nine years fince 
the date of my former letters; on the preceding occafion I went from Granfon to Neu¬ 
chatel; to-day I came from Pontarlier, a fmall town in Burgundy. 

From Pontarlier I afeended gently by the fide of the Dou, here a fmall rivulet bub¬ 
bling in the vale, quitted that dream and paffed under a bold rock, on which dands the 
cable of Joux forming a pifturefque Iandlcape; it has a garrifon of invalids, and com¬ 
mands the narrow valley leading into Burgundy. Near it the road is divided into two 
brandies; one leads direftly to Joigne, and the other to Neuchatel. In about two 
hours we obferved a done, which Separates France from the county of Neuchatel. 
Soon afterwards we mounted an eminence, looked down upon the beautiful valley of 
I ravers, and defeended to a narrow pafs, which is guarded by a chain fadened to the 
rock, bearing the date of 1722. Hidory, however, makes mention of a fimilar chain 
at a much earlier period, particularly in 1476, when Charles the Bold, having ineffec¬ 
tually attempted to force tlie pafs, marched with his army to Joigne, and belieged 
Granfon, where he was defeated. 

Having defeended to St. Suipice, I vifited the fource of the Reus, which iffues at the 
foot of a rock in five copious fprings, that form a large body of water, and turn feveral 
mills. 1 was accompanied to this pifturefque fpot by an inhabitant of Fleurier, a neigh¬ 
bouring village. Speaking of the increafe of indudry in thele parts, he informed me 
that thirty years ago Fleurier contained only three watch-makers, whereas at prefent 
above a hundred were fettled in that place. ITe added, that notwithdandiiig the con- 
Ibnt influx of Arangers, hands were dill wanting for the numerous trades which are 
carried on with great fuccefs in thefe parts. 

,?i Of all the ftates of Switzerland^ Neuchatel has hitherto alone efcaped the revolutionary vortex ■ a 
happy circumftance, which it owes to the neutrality of its fovereign the King of Pnifiia, 
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I continued along the high road leading to Neuchatel, through the beautiful and ro* 
mantic valley of Travers, watered by the Reus, abounding in the mo ft fertile paftures, 
bordered by hills gently rifing from the banks of the river, and beautifully fprinkled 
with wood* I paffed through many neat villages, particularly Bouvereffe, Couvet, Tra¬ 
vers, and Noirague, where I quitted the valley, and entered the narrow pafs of Chtfeite . 
From hence the road tr averfes an abrupt and woody country along the Tides of preci¬ 
pices, the Reus rolling beneath in a deep channel. At the fmall village of Brot, a pleaft 
ing view of the lake of Neuchatel and the adjacent country opened gradually, as I de- 
feended and joined the road leading from Granfon to Neuchatel. 

I did not quit the valley of Travers without paying a vifit to Moitier Travers, rendered 
memorable by the refidence of Rouffeau, who being driven firft from Geneva, and 
afterwards from Tverdun by the government of Bern, found a refuge from civil and 
theological perfection in this fecluded valley, under the protection of Lord Keith, go¬ 
vernor of Neuchatel, The dwelling-houfe of this Angular man is a final! wooden build¬ 
ing at the f urther extremity of the village, near the road which leads to Fleurier, and is 
now occupied by Mr* Martinet, mayor of the valley, afenfible old gentleman, who lived 
in habits of great intimacy with thephilofopher of Geneva. 

The room chiefly occupied by Rouffeau is a fin all bed-chamber, which, out of refpeot 
to his memory, is left in the fame ftate as when he lived there. In a corner near the 
window is a kind of recefs formed by two book-cafes, and a Ample deal plank reaching 
from one bo ok-cafe to the other, on which he was accuftomed to write* Rouffeau ad~ 
mitted company into this room ; but fuffered no one to enter the recefs, from a fnfpicidix 
that they would overlook his papers* He ufed alfo to frequent a imall open gallery in. 
the front of the houfe, enclofed at the extremities with planks, in which were peep-holes 
for the purpofe of reconnoitring thofe perfons who came to vifit him, that he might give 
his orders whether they fliould be admitted or refufed. Here he walked and read. 

During his refidence at Moitier, from 1762 to 1765, by frequently faumermg into the 
fields and on the neighbouring mountains, he acquired a tafte for the ftudy oI botany, 
which he never intermitted, and always ftyled his peculiar delight* During this period 
of his life, he iffued from this fecluded corner his Lett re a PArehevSque de Paris, his 
Lcttr&s Ernies de la Montague, and lbme other works ; in which he displays thofe won¬ 
derful powers of invention and description, that fafeinating yet declamatory eloquence, 
that glow and animation of ftyle, that fortdnefs for paradoxes, that reverence for the 
feriptures, and yet thofe perverfe doubts of their authenticity, thofe llbeial yet levelling 
principles of government, that keennefs of irony, and that motley mixture oi fophiftry 
and argument, which chequer and chara£ierife all his writings. 

Rouffeau, on his arrival at Moitier, appeared in a common drefs, but foon afterwards 
aflumed an Armenian habit; either, as he him felf alleged, becauie that mode of cloth mg 
was adapted to the diforder with which he was afflicted ; or from that affectauon or fin- 
gukrity which feems to have marked his charafter in every period of his life. 1 brough 
Lord Keith’s mterceffion, the King of Fruffia offered Rouffeau a penfion of tool, per 
annum , which he declined, from his averfion to the leaft fhadow of dependence; pre¬ 
ferring to copy mufic for his livelihood, rather than accept an obligation even from fo 
great a fovereign; and he ufed to boaft that he could daily earn a guinea by that 

occupation. , .. . , , , 

Rouffeau took his repaft ufually alone; though he would fometimcs, but very rarely, 
accept an invitation from M* Martinet to dinner or fupper, particularly when Lord Keith 
palled a week at Moitier Travers for the purpofe of vifitmg him. On t.hefe creations, 
he was remarkably agreeable and lively ; being naturally of a fociai difpofiuon, 
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verfed with great fpirit and animation, and yet with as much corre&nefs as if didating 

for the prefs. . , - 

RoulTeau feems to have trlifted entirely to his own judgment; being fo impatient or 
contradiction, that he would never liften to the admonitions of his friends, and feldorn 
aiked advice with an intention of adopting it Having finiftied his celebrated Letter to 
the Archbifhop of Paris, he read it to M, Martinet, and demanded his advice relative to 
the publication. The mayor, though ftruck with the fire and fpirit ol the raillery, yet 
could not avoid representing to him that his letter, however forcibly written, would 
never make a convert of the archbiihop; that he would only be entangled in endlefs 
controverfies, and draw upon himfejf much obloquy and ill-will: Your advice/ 5 re¬ 

turned Rdiifleau calmly, ct is a little too late; it is already publifhed and immedi¬ 
ately prefen ted to him a printed copy of the letter which he had juft read to him in 
manufeript. 

He derived from nature an extreme fenfibility which bordered upon weaknefs ; he 
feems to have wanted one proof of a great mind, that of receiving an obligation, and to 
have poHefted fuch pride and forenefs of temper as rendered it impofiible to■ ferve him; 
for he frequently conftrued a benefit into an injury. His extreme fenfibility was irri¬ 
tated and augmented by a trmiblefonie and painful diforder, which preyed upon his 
conftitution, and at times rendered him unfit for fodety. To this complaint, in con¬ 
junction with that mercilefs perfecution which he repeatedly endured, fhould be attri¬ 
buted in a great meafure the reclufenefs of his life, and that fufpicious miftruft which 
occafionally bordered upon madnefs. 

RoulTeau had now continued three years at Mnitier, greatly delighted with his fitua- 
tion, when an unexpected event induced him to quit a retreat, in which he wilhed to 
pafs the remainder of his days. This event has been varioufly related, According to 
fome authors, the populace, incited by the minifter of the parifh, in confequence of the 
fcepticifm difplayed in his LeHres Ecrites de Id Montagna affembled in crouds, broke 
the windows of his houfe, forced open the door, and entering his bed-chamber, treated 
him with fuch violence, that he efcaped with difficulty, and, not to become a martyr to 
his opinions, quitted the country. According to others, neither the minifter nor the 
natives were exafperated jagainft him; but his houfekeeper, the fame perfdn whom he 
afterwards married, difgufted with the inhabitants, broke the windows, and perfuading 
her mafter that he was in danger of being aftaffinated, induced him to quit Moiticr the 
next morning : as a proof of this affertion, they affirm that one of the ftones found in 
the apartment was too large to have puffed through the broken panes of glafs. 

The truth, however, feems to be, that his pride and fufpicious temper rendered him 
obnoxious to many of the inhabitants; the fcepticifm and infidelity in his Lettres Ecrites 
dc la Montague raifed a party againft him ; fome of the people occafionally infulted 
him ; the minifter of the parifh fummoned him before the confiftory ; he declined ap¬ 
pearing ; the council of ft ate of Neuchatel propofed condemning the above-mentioned 
publication, and even applied to the King of Pruffia for that purpofe. Frederic, in an 
anfwer which does honour to his head and his heart, while he permitted them to ufe any 
precautions which might tend to prevent the diffufion of fceptical opinions, yet wifely 
forbade all perfecution, and eniured to Roufleau a fecure retreat at Moitier under his 
unmediate protection. Before this anfwer was returned, fome of the populace, intoxu 
cated with liquor, threw ftoncs againft ^Rouffeau’s windows with fuch violence as to pe¬ 
netrate into the kitchen, and ro tear oft' the plaifier from the walls ; but none of thefe 
ftones did, or could enter his bed-chamber,.as that apartment was fituated on the other 
fide of the houfe. This violence, however, exaggerated by the real or pretended terrors 
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of his houfekeeper, was fofficient to alarm Rouffeau : on the next morning he retired 
from Moitier, and took refuge in the ifland of St. Peter. 

The ifland of St. Peter, fometimes called the ifland of La Motte, and fometimcs Roof- 
feau's ifland, lies towards the fouthern extremity of the lake of Bienne. To this delight¬ 
ful fpot I made an agreeable excurfion on ihe 4th of October 1786, in company with 
the Rev. M. de Meoron, of Neuchatel, and three Englifh gentlemen. We quitted Neu- 
chatel in the morning; paffed through St. Blaife and the diftrict of Landeron, and 
embarked "at Neuville, a finall town, which, like Bienne, acknowledges the Biffiop of 
Bails for its iiege lord, but poffeffes iuch rights and immunities as render it an indepen¬ 
dent republic ; it contains about twelve hundred inhabitants. The fine weather, and 
the dearnefs of the air, enabled us to enjoy the mild beauties of the view as we failed 
to the ifland. To the fouth-'weft we difcerned Neuville and its ancient cattle, and to 
the fouth-eafl: admired the Julimont, an inhabited hill adorned with woods of oak, the 
fummit of which is frequently vifited by travellers for the beauty of the profpeft ; and 
its name has been derived by fanciful antiquaries from Julius Gsefar. At the extremity 
of a rocky and w r oody promontory, which ftretches from the foot of the Julimont into 
the lake, ftands the caftle of Cerlier, and beyond, at feme diftance, the fertile plains wa¬ 
tered by the Thiele. 

We landed on the fouth fide of St. Peter's ifland, and walked through an agreeable 
meadow fidrted with vineyards to a large farm-houfe, which was formerly a convent % 
and is now inhabited by the fteward of the general hofpital at Bern, to which the ifland 
belongs. 

The ifland is about tw T o miles in circumference, and richly wooded with various flirubs 
and trees, particularly with large oaks, beech, and Spanifh chefnuts. Its furface is 
gently undulating * the fouthern fhore, covered with herbage, forms a gradual Hope to 
the lake ; the remaining borders are fleep and rocky : in a few places their fummits 
are thinly fringed with flirubs; in others, their perpendicular Tides are clothed to the 
wateris edge with hanging woods. The views from the different parts of the ifland are 
beautiful and diverfified ; that to the north is the moll extenfive and pleafing. It com¬ 
mands the lake of Bienne, which is of an oval form ; its cultivated borders fpotted with 
villages and cattles, with the towns of Nidau and Bienne Handing on the farther extre¬ 
mity. Agreeable walks are carried through the woods, and terminate at a circular pa¬ 
vilion placed in the centre of the ifland. During vintage particularly, and on Sunday, 
which is the ufuai day of fettivity, the ifland is filled with parties who take refrefhments 
at the farm-houfe, ft ray about the woods, or dance in the circular building, and animate^ 
thefe romantic but fohtary fcenes. 

Rouffeau occupied an apartment in the farm-houfe, the only dwelling in the ifland. 
He lived with the fteward and his family, wild are the prefent inhabitants. The woman 
informed me, that he paid for his board and lodging forty (hillings a month; that he 
ufually rofe at fix, dined with the family at twelve, and after a flight fupper retired to reft 
at nine. She added, he was extremely cheerful and agreeable; converfed with the 
family with the greaceft eafe and complacency, and conformed to their hours and 
manner of living ; he amufed himfelf entirely in wandering about the woods, and 
fearching for plants, which he ufed to explain to them with Angular fatisfactioii. 
Rouffeau mentions his refidence in this delightful ifland with the higheft terms of 
rapture, and with his ufuai pronenefs to exaggeration, 

• It was fecularifcd at the reformation. 
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“ I was permitted to remain only two months in this delightful iflaad ; but I could 
have palled there two years, two centuries* all eternity, without fuffering a moment's 
cwm\ ill though my whole iocieiy confided of the fie ward and family, good but plain 
people* I efieem tliefe two months the'mod happy period of my life; and fc happy, 
that I couki have palled my whole exigence without even a momentary wife for an^ 
other fituation */* 

If we examine in what this extreme happtnefs confided, he himfelf informs us, that 
his principal occupation was in doing nothing* He did not even unpack his books, and 
could fcarcely prevail on himfelf to read, much left to anfwer any letter. He ailifted 
the lleward and his fervants at work in the vineyards and fields; fauntered about the 
woods, and attached himfelf entirely to botany* He propofed to write a Flora Peirinfu - 
laris, or a defeription of the plants in the ifland \ adding on this head, that as a German 
had publifhed a book on the kernel of a lemon, in the fame manner he would compofe 
a treadle on each fpecies of grafs, mofs, and lichen, and would not leave the moll mi¬ 
nute particle of vegetation undeferibed. He made occafional excurfions on the lake, 
fomethnes coafting the fliady banks of the ifland, at other times fuffering the bark to 
float without direction ; then, to ufe his own expreffions, he would lie down in the 
boat, look up to the heavens, and continue in that poflure for feveral hours, enjoying 
a thoufand unconnected and confuted* but delicious reveries/' He frequently rowed 
to a fmall fandy ifland, which he deferib^s as a inoft beautiful fpot. It was one of his 
greaj: amufements to flock it with rabbits ^ and as he was conveying, with great ponip^ 
the fteward's family to be prefent at the foundation of this little colony, he defcribes 
himfelf as equally elated with the pilot of the Argonaut ic expedition . 

From thefe fimple avocations and every day occurrences, which Rouffeau relates with 
that enthufiafni and thofe fentiments peculiar to himfelf, he draws the following re*' 
flexions: “ I have remarked, during the viciffitudes of a long life, that the moil de* 
lightful enjoyments and mo ft rapturous pleafures are not, upon recollection, thofe with 
which I am molt affected. Such fleeting moments of paffion and delirium, however, 
rapturous, arc, from their very nature, but thinly fcattered in the path of life. They are 
too rare and rapid to eonftitute a fixed ftate; and the happinefs which my heart regrets 
is not compofed of fugitive inftants, but confifls in a fimple and permanent ftate, without 
rapture, the duration of which increafes the charm, till it finds fupreme felicity*" 

This ftate he deferibes himfelf as poffeffing during his Ihort continuance in the ifland 
of Bienne : a longer refidence would probably have diffolved the charm, which was 
raifed by his own fanguine imagination. That reftleiTnefs of temper, which is ufualiy 
the attendant of great genius, and was his infeparable companion, would have probably 
returned, and embittered the delightful calm described with fuch rapture and eeftafy. 
But he had not time to become difguited with his fit nation ; for the fame intolerant 
fpirit which had hitherto purfued him, followed him even to this fequeftered ifland: 
he had fcarcely paflbd two months before he received an order from the government 
of Bern to depart from their territories. Rouffeau was fo lhocked at this unexpended 
command, that he petitioned to be impri Toned for life, only requefting the ufe of a few 
books, and occafional per million to walk in the open air. Soon after this extraordinary 
requeft, which feews the extreme agitation of his mind, he reluctantly quitted the ifland* 
It does not fall within the compafs of a letter to dwell upon this Angular man through 
the fubfequent events of his life, or even accompany him to England, where, no twit h- 
ftanding the moll diftinguifeed reception, the fame peryerfenefs of difpofition, and the 


* See Fiomeaade V. 
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fame exceflive delicacy rendered him no let's unhappy, than when he was under the 
pretfure of real calamities, and expofed to reiterated perfections. 

I am, &c. 

LETTER XLIX .—Environs of Moral.—Mount Vuitlp 

IN our way to Morat and Avenche we eroded the river Thiele, which i {files from the 
lake of Neuchatel, dilcharges itfclf into that of Bienne, and feparates the principality of 
Neuchatel from the canton of Bern. 

Morat is a bailliage belonging to Bern and Friburgh : the reformation was introduced 
in 1530, by the majority of voices, in prefence of deputies from Bern and Friburgh. 
The free fpirit of the Swifs governments is in no inftance more remarkably apparent, 
than by the mode which they obferved in embracing or rejecting the reformation: in 
many other towns'befide Morat, the queftion was put to the vote, and the minority ge¬ 
nerally fubmitted, with perfect acquieicence to the decifion of the greater number. 

Morat hands pleafantly upon the edge of a fmall lake, about fix miles long, and two 
broad; in the mid ft of a well-cultivated country. The lakes of Morat and Neuchatel 
are parallel to each other, and feparated only by a ridge of hills; the former is the moil 
elevated ; for it dilcharges itfelf by means of the river Brov.e, into the lake of Neucha- 
tel. According to Le Luc, it is fifteen French feet above the level of that of Neuchatel. 
Both thefe lakes, as well as that of Bienne, formerly extended much farther than 
their prefent limits j and, from the pofition of the country, appear to have been once 
united. 

Mr. Pennant informs me, that the vaft filh called the Jllurm glanus, or the faluth, 
which frequents the lakes of Morat and Neuchatel, has not been caught here in 
the memory of man. It is well deferibed, and finely engraven, in Dr. Bloch’s Hiftory 
of Fifties, vol. i. 194. tab. 34. In the time of Gefner two were taken, one of which 
was eight feet long; but fome have been fo large as to weigh fix hundred pounds. It 
is an eel-ihaped filh, very fmooth, round, and thick, with a great head. The mouth is 
furniflied with four Ihort and two long whifkers. It is very inaftive and flow in its mo¬ 
tions, and loves the deep and muddy parts of the lakes. They are found in many of the 
great frefh waters of Europe, and abundantly in the Volga.” 

On my fubfequent expeditions into thefe parts, I examined with greater attention the 
environs of Morat, during feveral days, which I pafled moll agreeably at Coujouvax, a 
feat belonging to the Count of Dielbach, and at Grens with M. de Garville, a French, 
gentleman, who, attached to the beauties of this delightful country, has built a villa in a 
pleafing fituation near the banks of the lake of Morat, where he comes every year from 
Paris to pafs the fummer. By thefe families I was received without any other introduc¬ 
tion than as being the author of the Letters on Switzerland, and with that franknefs and 
cordiality fo flattering to a Arranger. I found the environs of Morat, though not fo 
wild and romantic as many other parts of Switzerland, yet extremely defirable for a 
conftant refidence. * 

I made feveral excurfions acrofs the lake to an infulated ridge between the lakes of 
Neuchatel and Morat, and enjoyed many delightful points of view. Of thefe various 
prcfpeflrs the mod remarkable is from the fummit of Mount Vuilly, where I feated my- 
felf on the edge of an abrupt precipice. I looked down upon the lakes of Bienne, 
Morat, and Neuchatel; obf rved the Broye entering the lake of Morat, iffuing from 
thence, and winding through a marlhy plain into the lake of Neuchatel; the "lhiele 
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flowing from the lake of Neuchate], and battening to fall into the lake of Bienne; the 
fertile and variegated countries encircling thofe bodies of water ? and the grounds rifing 
in regular gradations from plains to alps. But what renders this charming fpot more 
particularly ftriking is, that it is perhaps the only central point from which the eye can 
at once comprehend the vaft amphitheatre formed on one fide by the Jura, ftretcbing 
from the environs of Geneva as far asBafle, and on the other by that ftupeiidous chain 
of fnowy alps, which extends from the frontiers of Italy to the confines of Germany, and 
is loft at each extremity in the immenfe horizon. 

Imprefled with this fublime view, I cafl my eyes downwards over that dead and ex- 
tenfive morafs through which the Broye Terpentines; and ^exclaimed in the language of 
poetry, which knows how to animate the dulleft objects : 

Ghftttons les hois et les montagues 
fc vois coukr la Broye * a travers kt rofeanx* 

Son on he partagee eh different canmtx 
S'egare avec plaiftr dans da series campagnes r 
Jit forme dans la plains un labyrinths a’cdvx. 

J\ I vie re tranquiUe et eherie 
§hse j *aime a Juivre tes detours l 
T'on earsjUcneieufe en fon patfable tours > 

Prefente d mm efprit P image de la vie ; 

Bile femble immobile % et s'ccouk toujours. 


LETTER L ,—Battle of Moral.—War between the Swifs and Charles the Bold y Duke of 

Burgundy.—Its confequences* 

MORAT is celebrated for the obftinate fiege fuftained again ft Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, which was followed by the battle of Morat, fought on the 22d of 
June 1476. In this famous engagement the Duke was routed, and his whole army 
almoft deftroyed, by the confederate troops of Switzerland* Not far from the town, 
and adjoining to the high road, a monument of this victory Hill remains : it is a fquare 
building, filled with the bones of the Burgundian foldiers who were Haiti at the fiege 
and in the battle f* To judge from the quantity of thefe bones, the number of the 

* From a poem entitled u La Vue d'AneiV I have followed the example of M. Sinner, In his Voy. 
Hi ft. et Pol. dc la Suifle, who fubiluutcs the Broye for the Thiele, to which the lines In the original are 
applied. 

t I n February 379# the Eernefe troops, under the command of General d’Erlach, aifembled In the Seld 
around this ofTuary, to defend their country again!! the invaiiou of the French. General Brune recom¬ 
mended d J Erlach to furrender Morat, ft Myancdlors,” replied (PErlach, K never furrendered were I 
bale enough to entertain fuch a thought, this monument of their valour,” pointing to the ofTuary, u would 
deter me.” Happy might it have been for Switzerland, had the government of Ecru been actuated with 
the fame fpirit as their general. 

On the 3d of March the French troops demoliflhed this ofTuary, and the Diredory thought the demolition 
of fufficient importance to be communicated to the Council of Five Hundred : 

if On the fame day m the evening, the Bertiefc evacuated Morat, a town famous for the battle gained 
over the Burgundians in 147$, and for the manner in which the bones of the vanqu filed were preferved, A 
trophy fo infulting to the French nation could not fall to be deHxnyed ; and, what is very remarkable, it 
was deftroyed by the battalions of the Cote d’or, on the very day which was the anniverfary of the battle of 
Morat. A tree of liberty was immediately planted in the place of this monument, which the oligarchies 
pointed out beforehand, as deftined to become a fecond time the tomb of the French.” Mrffage from the 
Executive Directory to the Council ofiFive Hundred, March 1$ But this coincidence of circumftances was 
fabricated for the event, as the battle of Morat was not on the 3d of March, but on the z2dof |une. 

According alfo to the French accounts, the colours taken from the Duke of Burgundy, at the battles 
of Morat and Vancy, were found in the arienal of Soieure, and fent to Paris. Moniteur , i6tb Germinal 
{$ti April.) 

flaughtered 
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flaughtered muft have been confiderable. Among feveral infcriptions in the Latin and 
German languages relative to that memorable viclory, I tranfcribed one on account of 
its concifeners : 

Deo Opt : Max: 

, Caroli Inclyti ei Fortiffimi 

Burgundies Due is Exerciius 
Muraitan obftdem ab Helvetiis 
Cmfus hoc jiu Monumenium reliqiut . 

Ann: 1476, 

This war, which Charles the Bold carried on againft the Swifs with a temerity peculiar 
to himfelf, forms a remarkable sera in the hiftory of this country, and was attended with 
fotne extraordinary circumftances. From the time of the famous revolution in 1306, 
which gave rife to the Helvetic confederacy, to the end of the following century, the 
Swifs republics deprived the Houfe of Auflria of all its territories fituated in Switzerland, 
and continued in poffeffion notwithstanding the various attempts of the different Dukes 
to recover their loft domains- But of all the Princes of that Houfe, Sigifmond the 
Simple, Archduke of Auftria, of the branch of Tyrol, was more particularly engaged 
in hoftilities with the Swifs cantons, and their allies; for his hereditary dominions in 
Suabia and Alface bordering upon Switzerland, induced him to enter more frequently 
into thefe difputes, than the other branch, which was in poffeffioa of the Imperial 
throne. 

In the courfe of thefe hoftilities, Sigifmond was compelled to cede a confiderable 
part of his territories to the Swifs republics ; particularly the rich country of Thurgau 
to the feven cantons, which at that period compofed the Helvetic league Inffaned 
by thefe repeated Ioffes, and the humiliating conditions of peace he was con drained to 
accept in i 468, he endeavoured to engage fome of the neighbouring powers in a con¬ 
federacy againft the Swifs cantons. Having fir ft ineffectually applied to Louis the 
Fdeventh, King of France, he at length addreffed himfelf to Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy. 

Charles having fucceeded to the poffeffion of Franche Comte, Burgundy, Artois, 
and Flanders, together with the greater part of the United Provinces, poffeffed as ample 
revenues, and as ex ten five territories, as the moft potent fovereign of his time. Magni¬ 
ficent, impetuous, and enterprifing, he negle&ed no opportunity of aggrandizing bis 
power, and fet no bounds to the projects of bis reftlefs ambition. He formed the plan 
of erefting Burgundy into a monarchy, and already in imagination appropriated to him* 
felf Lorraine and part of Switzerland, which he propofed to annex by conqeft to his 
hereditary dominions. 

A Prince of fuch a character being naturally difpofed to undertake any war that 
might advance his ambitious fchemes, received with eagernefs the propofitions of Sigif- 
mond, flattered that credulousPrince with the hopes of receiving in marriage his daughter 
Mary, heirefs of his extenfive dominions, and prevailed upon him, by the loan of eighty 
thoufand florins, to furrender, Sundgau, Alface, Brifgau, and the four foreft-towns; 
promifing to reftore them upon the repayment of thatfum. By this alliance Sigifmond 
acquired ^ fum of money to aflift him in his preparations againft the Swifs, protefied, 
as he thought, his hereditary dominions from their enterprises, and fecured a powerful 
ally againft the ancient enemies of his family. The reverfe, however, happened ; for, 
by a ftrange fatality, this league, which was intended to cement the union of the two 

* Bern obtained the co-regency of Thurgau at the peace of Aran, 1712. 
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Princes, ferved only to divide them * and occafioned the firft perpetual alliance between 
the Swifs cantons and a Prince of the Houfe of Auftria. 

Charles, upon the cone tuft on of this treaty, informed the cantons, that he had taken 
Sigifmond under his protection, and would defend him to the utmoft of his power* 
Meanwhile, the bailifs, whom he placed over his newly-acquired territories in Alface, 
oppreffed the people, laid embargoes upon the commerce of Mulhaufen, and withheld 
the rents of the eftates belonging to the Swifs in Sundgau and Alface. 

Thefe grievances being laid before Charles in an embaffy which Bern difpatched to 
his court, in the name of the confederate cantons, the Duke received it with haughtinefs; 
and, after compelling the deputies to kneel while they delivered their rem on ft ranee, dif- 
hiiffcd them without an anfwcr, This difdainful treatment was ill brooked by a free 
people, unaccuftomed to crouch before the infaience of power; and their juft indigna¬ 
tion was ftill more inflamed by the artful policy of Louis the Eleventh, who, jealous of 
the Duke of Burgundy's power, entered into a defenfive alliance with the Swfts repub¬ 
lics, in order to counteract his defigns. 

But Louis ftill further ftrengthened the Swifs, by effecting a reconciliation between 
them and Sigifmond, who had no fooner furrendered to Charles, Sundgau, Alface, and 
rile other dominions, than he became fenfible of his error. The Duke of Burgundy 
not only oppreffed his new fubjefts, but feemed determined, even fhould the eighty 
thoufand florins be repaid, to keep poffeflion of thefe conditional territories, and did not 
appear inclined to fulfil the pro mile of bellowing his daughter upon the Archduke, 
Induced by thefe confiderations, Sigifmond accepted the mediation of Louis, threw him- 
felf under the protection of the Swifs, and concluded the famous treaty which was con¬ 
firmed at Lucern in 1474* called the hereditary union ; an appellation appropriated to 
the treaties between the Swifs and the Houfe of Auftria. Sigifmond renounced all 
right to the provinces which the Swifs had conquered from the Houfe of Auftria; the 
two contracting parties formed a defenfive alliance, and engaged to guarantee each 
other's territories. Thus the Swifs, after depriving Sigifmond of all his poffeffions in 
their country, engaged to fupport his title to rhofe very provinces, which he had mort¬ 
gaged in order to ftrengthen his arms again fl them, and Sigifmond accepted a guarantee 
from the molt inveterate enemies of his family* 

This treaty, which entirely changed the policy of the Swifs republics, was folelv ef¬ 
fected by the artful intrigues of Louis the Eleventh : the jealoufy of that defigning mo¬ 
narch turned into another channel the vaft preparations of the Duke of Burgundy £ 
preparations which might have been attended with more fuccefs had they been direded 
againft France. 

* Charles, too late perceiving the imprudence of his condud towards the Swifs re¬ 
publics, in vain exerted all his efforts to engage them in a neutrality. They rejeded 
his propofals with firmnefs, prepared with their ufual vigour for a war, which now ap¬ 
peared inevitable, and even advanced the eighty thoufand florins to Sigifmond, who de¬ 
manded the reftitufion of his lands, which the Duke of Burgundy evaded under various 
pretexts. The Duke having concluded a feparate peace with Louis, turned his whole 
force againft the Swifs, entered their country with an army of fixty thoufand men, and, 
laying liege to Granfon, carried it by aflault. But his fuccefs ended there: for at the 
fubfequent battles of Granfon and Mo rat, he was totally defeated, and his attempts upon 
Switzerland entirely fruftrated *. Neverthelefs, his reftiefs and ambitious fpirit ftill 

unfubdued* 

* Charles entered Switzerland confident of fubdumg that country. The effeft which this unexpe&ed 
and humiliating difappointment had upon his fpiritsand conftitutioiij k related by Philip de Comities, with 
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uniubffu^d, impelled him to attack the Duke of Lorraine, But that Prince, having 
en g3g$d a body of eight thoaland Swife, obtained a complete viftorv near Nancy; 
Charles was fiaiil in the engagement % arid his death terminated this bloody war; in 
which the fawifs gave diftinguifhing proofs of invincible valour, and fpread the fame of 
their military virtues throughout all Europe, but obtained no fuiid advantagef. In 
fact, the principal and almoft foie benefit accrued to Louis the Eleventh ; as, by the 
death or Charles, he was not only releafed from a dangerous and enterprifing rival, but 
alfo annexed the rich provinces of Burgundy and Artois to the crown of France, 

But although the immediate advantages which the Swifs derived from the death of 
Charles were unimportant; yet the confequences operated confiderably on their future 
politics. Mary of Burgundy, the only furviving child and heirefs of Charles, married 
the Archduke Maximilian, eld eft fon of the Emperor Frederic the Third, and afterwards 
Emperor himfelf. By this marriage the Houle of Auftria acquired poffeffion of the 
Netherlands, and having frequent difputes with France, the alliance of the Swifs was 
ftremioufly courted by both parties* * Thus this country, being feeured from all inva- 
fions, acceded, as cccafion offered, to the two rival powers, and affifted each party as 
the intrigues, or rather as the lubiidies of the one or the other prevailed, 

flhefe intrigues gave rife to different alliances, contracted with the Houfe of Auftria* 
the Kings of France, the Pope, the Dukes of Savoy and Milan* Not to enter more 
minutely into their hiftory, I (hall only obferve in general, that hitherto the Swifs acted 
with great diffmtereftednds in all their treaties, and never took the field but with a view 
to fecure their liberties, or to drive their enemies from Switzerland. But about the 
period of the Burgundian wav, the fubfidies wich they obtained from Louis the Eleventh* 
taught them the difgraceful arts of mercenary politics; as the rich plunder which they 
gained from the Duke of Burgundy gave, in fome meafure, the firft taint to their 
original fimplicity of manners ; till, at length, Swifs venality has become a proverbial 
expreffion. 


hk uftial minuteniTs; in his Memoirs addrtrlfcd to Angelo Cattho, Archbifhop of Vferine in Dauphine, 
His account is curious, and will give fome idea of the violent and impetuous charader of Charles ; 

“ Hid concern and diilra£tion for hie fir ft defeat at OraciCon was fo great, and made fuch deep imprtflion 
on his fpirits, that h threw him into a violent and dangerous fit of fteknefs ; for whereas before his choice 
and natural heat was fo great that he drank no wine, only in the morning he took a little titfane, fweetened 
with ccnferve of rofes, to refrefti hfmfdf ; this fndden melancholy had fo altered his conftitittion, he was 
now forced to drink the ilrongtft wine that could be got, without any water. And, in order to draw the 
blood from his heart, fome burning tow was put into the cuppilig-glafics, and applied to his fide. But tin's, 
my Lord of Vienne, you know betttr than I ; for your Lordfhip attended on him during the whole courfe 
of lus ill ruffs, and fpared no pains that might contribute to his recovery ; and it was by your perfuafion that 
the Duke was prevailed upon to cut his beard, which was of a prodigious length In my opinion his under- 
Handing was never fo perfect, nor his funks fo fedate and compofed after thi^fit of ficknefs as before/' 

Uvedale's Tranf. VoL I. p. 42 3. 

* The death of Charles at the battle of Nancy was attended with fome very extraordinary circum fiances; for 
the particulars of which fee the curious account extraikd from Philip de Comines,and the Chronique Scan- 
dalcufe of John de Troyes, in WraxaPs intereftiug Memoirs of the Kings of France of the Houfe of Valois. 

f tl Anti tvhar,” fays Confines, fi was the occafion of this war ? It was begun on account of a wag¬ 
gon of fheep ikins, which the Lord of Romout took from a Swifs, who was palling through his territories. 
If God had not abandoned the Luke, it is not probable, that he would have put himfeJf into fo much 
danger for fo trifling a cireumllance ; confidering the offers that were made to him y againft what fort of 
people he was engaged ; and from whence neither profit nor glory could accrue to him. For the Swifs 
were not in fuch repute as they are in at prd'ent, and nothing could lx poorer; info much that one of their 
affibafftdors, as he was endeavouring to prevent the Luke from engaging in that war, remonfirated, that he 
could gain nothing by attacking them ; for their country was fo barren, that the fpura of his troops and 
the bits of their horics were worth more than could be furniflied by all the Swifs territories, in cafe they 
were conquered/* 
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LETTER LL— Antiquities of Avencbe. 

FEW ancient towns have occafioned more controverfy among antiquaries, or given 
rife to fuch a variety of conjectures concerning their origin and importance, as Avenche, 
the principal burgh of a bailliage in the Pays de Vaud. Some contend that it was the 
capital of all Helvetia, bccaufe Tacitus calls it Aieniicum gentis caput i while others have 
endeavoured to prove, that by this ex predion the hiltorian intended only to denote the 
capital town of its particular diflrict. Agreeably to fome accounts, the city was built, 
and a Roman colony founded by Vefpafian; but with more probability, according to 
others, it was only repaired and beautified by Vefpafian, alter it had been laid wafte, and 
almoft ruined, by Vitellius. , ' 

Without entering into dry and unintcrefting difeufiions, it was formerly a very con- 
fiderable town, and under the dominion of the Romans, as appears not only from feve- 
ral mile-ftones, found in many parts of the Pays du Vaud, moll of which are numbered 
from Aventicum, as the principal place of reference} but more particularly from the 
prefent ruins. I ihall flightly mention a few of thefe ruins, merely to Ihew you, that 
the inhabitants do not boaft of their antiquity without fufficient evidence. 

We traced the fite of the ancient walls, which appear to have enclofed a fpace near 
five miles in circumference. The prefent town occupies but a very inconfiderable part 
of this ground ; the remainder is covered with corn-fields and meadows. One of the 
ancient towers 11 ill exifts: it is a femicircular building, with the convex fide towards 
the town. 

We next examined a coarfe mofaic pavement, difeovered fome years ago in plough¬ 
ing a field, and now in a fad Hate of dilapidation, enclofed by a barn, which is let to 
fome peafants ; the ignorant occupiers employ it as a drying-houfe for tobacco, and 
fuffer ft rangers to take away fpecimens. Even the government of Bern was fo infenfible 
of its value, that they permitted the Count de Caylus to remove a pannel, containing 
the figures of two Bacchanalians. 

This mofaic was the floor of an ancient bath, and is about fixty feet in length and 
forty- in breadth ; the general form is perfect; and, although feveral parts are broken 
and loft, yet from the prefent remains the configuration of the whole may be eafiiy traced. 
It confifts of three compartments: thofe at each extremity are regularly divided into 
fifteen oflagons, eight fmall fquares, and fixteen finall triangles. Five of thefe octagons 
in each compartment reprefented human figures in various attitudes, but chiefly Bac¬ 
chanals j the remaining oflagons were compofed of three different patterns. The va¬ 
cant parts between the octagons are filled with the fmall fquares; and towards the out¬ 
ward border with the fmall triangles. The middle compartment is divided into oblong 
-pannels,in the largeft of which is an oftagon bath of white marble, of about fix feet in 
diameter, and a foot and a half deep; the fides are ornamented with dolphins. Of 
thefe three compartments, one is almoft perfect, the others much defaced. Each of 
the pannels is encircled with feveral borders prettily diverfified ; and a general border 
enclofes the whole. 

Schmidt, in his Rccueil d* Antiquit cs de fa Suijfe, ingenioufly conjectures from a glory 
which furrounds the head of Bacchus in this niolaic, that it was wrought during fome 
part of the intervening age between Vefpafian and Marcus Aurelius} becaufe that mark 
of divinity is not ufeal upon any monuments of Roman antiquity before that period. 
The fame kind of glory, he adds, is obferved upon the head of Trajan in an ancient paint- 
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ing at Rome, upon that of Antoninus Pius on a medal, and on the arch of Conftan- 
tine. He ftrengthens this conjecture by further remarking, that the head-drefs of a 
Bacchanalian woman reprefented in this mofaic refembles the head-drefs on the medals 
of the Emprefs Plotina and Sabina # * 

Prom thence we were conducted to the ruins of an ancient amphitheatre, within the 
walls of the baitiEs garden, The general form and fize of this building are tolerably 
perfeCt, as alfo parts of the brick walls which enclofed it. The diameter of the arena 
was, as well as we could judge by pacing it, about eighty yards, which mu ft be an un* 
ceriain eOimate, as a former bailif brought in a confiderablc quantity of earth, in order 
to plant fruit-trees j conceiving, I fuppofe, that good fruit was of more value than to 
be able to determine the precife extent of an ancient amphitheatre. Under a tower 
partly built of Roman materials, is a cell from which the animals were probably let 
loole upon the arena. On the outfide are (till to be feen the remains of five dens \ 
and the walls are adorned with feveral pieces of rude fculpture dilapidated. 

Not far from tfaefe ruins (lands a column of white marble, about fifty feet in height, 
compofed of large mattes, nicely joined together without cement ; near it lies a cortfi- 
derable fragment of defaced fculpture, which feems to have once formed part of the 
portal belonging to a magnificent temple* At a final 1 diftance from this column, in the 
high road, we obferved a cornice of white marble fculptured with urns and griffins j 
and as we walked through the town, we remarked feveral other maffes of cornice, or¬ 
namented with fea-horfes and urns, and fume marble columns of beautiful proportions. 

About a mile from Avenche, near the village of Coppet, on the other fide of a lit¬ 
tle dream which feparates the canton of Friburgh from that of Bern, are the remains 
of a fmall aqueduft, difeovered about fifteen years ago, by the accidental fall of a fand- 
hill. The outfide is formed of ftones and mortar, and the infide of red Roman cement; 
the vault of the arch may be about two feet and a half high, and one and a half broad* 
This aqueduft has been traced to the call; fide of the town, and near the marble co¬ 
lumn, We were alfo informed that it extends to the tower of Gaufa, between Vevay 
and Laufanne, and that, between Villarfel and Marnau, about four leagues from Cop- 
pet, an arch of nearly the fame dimenfions is excavated in the folid rock. 

When I vifked the ruins of Avenche in October 1786, I had much fatisfaftion in 
finding, that the bailif, M. Tcharner, paid great attention to thefe remains, and par¬ 
ticularly to the mofaic, I could not avoid remarking to the bailif, who politely favoured 
us wkh his company, that every lover of antiquity mull regrer, his predeceflors had 
not (hewn the fame tafte. Several excavations were lately made by Lord Northampton, 
who has a houfe in the neighbourhood, and have been continued at the expence of 
Bern, A coarfe mofaic pavement, a few fragments of walls rudely painted, and fome 
trifling remains of ancient baths, are the only veftiges of antiquity hitherto difeovered* 


LETTER LIL — Town and Canton of Friburg* — Population* — Government*—Secret 

Chamber * 

FRIBURG was built in 1779* hy Berchtold the Fourth, Duke of Zisringen, who 
endowed it with confiderable privileges. Upon the extinftiofi of the male line of the 

* The curious reader will find in the Recualj cited in the text* a very accurate description and engraving 
of this mofaic. 
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houfe of Zisrmgen, in 1218*, Ulric of Kybtirg obtained the fovereignty, in right of 
his wife Anne, fitter of the in ft duke lferchtold the Fifth. It came by marriage into 
the poffeffibn of Eberhard Count of Hapthurg-Lauft'enburg; who fold it to his con fin 
Rudolph of Hapfburg, afterwards Emperor. During this period a continual rival (hip 
fubfifling between Bern and Friburg, they were frequently engaged in luvlilities: at 
length all differences were compofed ; and the two cities, jn 1403, concluded a perpe- 
tun l alliance* 

Frilnin; continued under the dominion of the houfe of Auftra, and was concerned 
in all the quarrels in which that family was engaged with the Smk republics, until the 
middle of the fifteenth century j when, by a very fingtftar revolution, It renounced all 
allegiance to the Archduke Albert, and put ufelf under the protection of the Duke of 
Savoy*, From this sera it occufmnally allifted the cantons againll the houle of Auftria; 
ami i:i the war between the Swifs and Charles the Bold, its troops had a fiiire in the 
victories of Granfon and Moran Soon after the battle of Morat, it became a free 
and independent republic,; and, in 14S1, was admitted a member of the Helvetic com 
federacy. 

Thefituation of the town, though not one of the moft beautiful* is certainly one of 
the moft pi£turefque and wild in Switzerland* It Hands partly in a fmall plain, partly 
on bold acclivities, on a ridge of rugged rocks, hall encircled by the river Sane; and 
is fo entirely concealed by the circumjacent hills, that the traveller iearcely catches the 
fmall eft glimpfe, until he burfts upon a view of the whole -town from the overhanging 
eminence. 

The fortifications, which confift of high ft one walls and towers, enclofe a circumfe¬ 
rence of about four miles; within which fpace the eye comprehends a lingular mix¬ 
ture of houfes, rocks, thickets, and meadows, varying inftantly from wild to agreeable, 
from the buftle of a town to the folitude of the deepeft retirement. The Sane Sows 
in fuch a fer pen tine courfe, as to form, within the fpace of two miles, five angles be¬ 
tween which the different parts of the current are nearly parallel to each other. 

On all fides the defeent to the town is extremely fteep, and in one place the ftreets 
even pafs above the roofs of the houfes. Many of the edifices are raifed in regular 
gradation like the feats of an amphitheatre; many overhang the edge of fo deep a pre¬ 
cipice, that on looking down, a weak head would be apt to turn giddy r and an unfor¬ 
tunate lover, rcpulfed in his fuir, might inftantly terminate his pains, by taking a leap 
from the parlour window, without the trouble of a journey k> Leucate, or to the rocks 
of Meillerie. 

But the moft ex raordinary point of view is from the Ponr-neuF. To the north-weft* 
part of the town Hands boldly on the (ides and the piked back of an abrupt ridge ; and 
from eaft to weft a femieircle of high perpendicular rocks is feen, whofe Safe is walked 
and undermined by the winding Sane, and whofe tops and Tides are thinly fettered 
with fhrubs and underwood. On the higheft point of the rocks, and on the very edge 
of the precipice, appears, half hanging in the air, the gate of the town called Bour- 

* The houfe of Z:m ingen was defended from the ancient counts of Alfacc, by Berchtold count of 
IVifgau. Hit grand fun, Befchtpld the Second, hnilt the caflfc of Z^eringen, fituatcd near a village of the 
fame name, not far from" the" p re Cent town nf Triburgh, capital of the Arifg’au > Upob thy demi e of 
Berchtold the Fifth, the lafl duke without male i flue t his territories were divided between his collateral 
heirs, the dukes of Teck f and his two (liters Agnes and Anne, Agnes married Egeno, Count of Uraeh, 
by which marriage he obtained poflVffion of Friburg in the Bnfgau.7 his posterity were called counts of 
Tilburg. Anne married Ulric, Count of Kyburg ; their daughter Hedwige was wife of Albert Count of 
Hamburg* and mother of the Emperor Rudolph the FirfL 
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guillon: a ftranger (landing on the bridge would compare it to I.apula, or the flying 
Ifland in Gulliver’s Travels, and would not conceive it to be acceflible but by means of 
a cord and pulleys. In the midft of the river I obferved a large fragment of ftonc, 
which a few years ago fell from the rocky heights, was carried under one of the arches, 
and in conjunction with other fragments flopping the current, railed it more than ten 
feet above the ufual level, threatening the lower parts of the town with a l'udden in¬ 
undation. 

A traveller fond of wild and romantic Icenery will not fail to vifit the Moulin de la 
Motte, in the valley of Goteron: it is a miller’s dwelling, hollowed in the midft of 
an impending rock, near it ifl'ues a fmall torrent, which, turning the mill, falls within a 
few paces into the Sane. This Angular dwelling feems fo far removed from “ the bufy 
hum of menf as to be rather fituated in a remote iblitude, than within the walls of a 
fortified town. Near it is an afeent of four hundred Heps to the Place des Fontaines, 
in the upper part of the town. 

The valley of Goteron, on the north-well of the town near the bridge leading to 
Bern, takes its name from the Goteron, a fmall rivulet j it is extremely narrow, above 
two miles in length, and is bounded on each fide by overhanging rocks of fand-ftone. 
Vernet, the celebrated landl’cape painter, ftudied thefe rocks with great attention, and 
frequently declared that, excepting thofe of Tivoli, he never faw any whofe varying 
tints had a more pleafing and harmonious effeft. The valley contains feveral mills, an 
iron foundery, where the ore brought from Franche Comte is forged, and a manufac¬ 
ture of printed linen and cotton, lately eftabliflied by fome merchants of Neuchatel, 
under the protection and encouragement of government. 

The houles of Friburg, conftrutted with a grey fand-ftone, drawn from a neigh¬ 
bouring quarry, are neat and well built j but the whole town has a dull and inanimate 
appearance. 

Among the few objects worthy of particular notice are, the cathedral, an elegant Go¬ 
thic edifice, crefted in the latter end of the fourteenth century, and remarkable for the 
height and folidity of thetower; the town-houfe an ancient building, which formerly com¬ 
peted part of the palace belonging to the dukes of Zmringen, and alfo a lime tree, in 
the middle of the principal l'quare. Tradition reports, that this tree was planted by 
one of the fiddlers, on the a end of June 1477, on his return from the battle of Morat: 
an emblem of Swifs liberty, which took deep root on the memorable defeat of Charles 
the Bold, and thus remaining firm againft the conflicts of time, has continued to fpread 
and flourifh to the admiration and example of future ages. 

The fociety of Friburg is extremely agreeable; the gentry are frank and hofpitable, 
and blend French politenefs with great fimplicity of manners. Dinner is ufual I y ierved 
at twelve ; and fupper feldom later than eight. I never experienced a more cordial re¬ 
ception iu any town of Switzerland. 

The Bifliop of Laufanne, called here the Bifliop of Friburg, refides in this city. He 
is appointed by the Pope, ufually at the recommendation of the French Court} and 
his revenues including a fmall penfion from France, and from the abbey of Hauteiive, 
of which he was abbot, amount to about /400 per earn. His diocete extends over the 
whole canton, and part of that of Soleure*, in all his aefs and deeds hefigns himfelf 
Bifliop and Count of Laufanne, and Prince of the German Empire. 

The prefent bifliop, Bernhard of Lenzburg, is a man of letters, and an honour to 
his profeflion: he is employed in preparing for the public a biography of the illuftrious 
and learned men born in the canton of Friburg, who have diftinguiftied ihemfelves, 
either in the civil, military, or literary line. 
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This canton is entirely catholic. Its population in 1785 may be eftimated from the 


following table: 

The town contained - - 5 > OI * y 

The environs .... 1 5 » 5 °° 

The remainder of the canton * - 33 >° 7 ^ 

Abfentees ... - 4,000 


Number of inhabitants - - 57 * 5^9 


The fovereign power refides in the Great Council of Two Hundred ; comprifing the 
two Avoyers, the Chancellor, the Grand Sautier, the Senate or little Council of Twen¬ 
ty-four, the Sixty, from which body are chofen the bannerets and principle magif- 
trates, and the remaining hundred and twelve members, who are limply denominated 
Burghers. 

The only perfons eligible to this fovereign council, and capable of enjoying any 
Ihare in the government, are the fecret burghers, or a certain number of families di¬ 
vided into four bannieres , or tribes of the town ; they are called fecret burghers, to 
diftinguilh them from the other citizens, partly inhabiting the town, and partly the 
twenty-four parilhes in the environs, who enjoy the right of appointing the avoyers, 
from certain candidates propofed by the Sixty, and of annually confirming them. 
Hence many authors have called this government arifto-democratical, but erroneoufly ; 
for, as the power of the people is confined to the aft of chufing and confirming the 
two avoyers, and as the fupreme authority abfolutely refides in the Council of Two Hun¬ 
dred, neceffarily fupplied by a limited number of patrician families, the government 
is, in the ftrifteft fenfe, an ariftocracy. 

Inftead of troubling you with an unin ter efiing detail of thofe points in which the go¬ 
vernment of Friburg refembles that of the other ariftocratical cantons, I (hall confine 
myfelf to thofe peculiar circunifiances by which it is difcrirninated from them. This 
difference may be principally faid to confift in three articles. 

1. The blind ballot, or mode by which feveral important offices are fupplied, and 
particularly by which the members of the fenate and the fixty are chofen, this mode of 
eleftion was in diluted in order to prevent venality, and is too Angular not to be diftinftly 
explained. The names of the candidates are placed privately in a box, containing as 
many partitions as there are perfons who folicit the charge. Into each of thefe parti¬ 
tions, the eleftors throw in their fuffrages as chance direfts, without knowing to whom 
they may happen to give their votes; and the candidate who has the moft of thefe ca- 
fuai ballots is el eft ed. 

1. The claufe which excludes certain noble families from the office of banneret, and 
from the fecret chamber. Thefe families are fixteen in number; fome were acknow¬ 
ledged noble, even as early as the foundation of the republic; others fucceffively ob¬ 
tained titles of counts and barons from the foreign princes to whom they were attached, 
and in whofe armies they ferved, 

3. But the moft remarkable circumftance which difcriminates the con/litution of 
Friburg from that of the other ariftocratical cantons, is a committee diftinguifhed by 
the name of the Secret Chamber , which, though not any public or refponfible part of 
adminiftraiion, is yet the concealed fpring that puts the wheels of government in mo¬ 
tion. As the prerogatives and operation of this jecret chamber are in general little 
known, and ftill lefs underftood, a concife account of its origin and conftitution 
will not be uninterefting. 
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The Secret Chamber , forming a part of the Council of Sixty, is compofed of the four 
bannerets, and twenty-four members $ the four bannerets are chofen by the Council of 
Two Hundred from the four tribes, and remain in office four years; the twenty-four are 
nominated by a majority of their own body, and continue for life. 

The fecret chamber affembles ordinarily four times in the year, or oftener if occa- 
fion requires, and is convoked by a banneret. The two principal meetings are between 
the Sunday before St. John’s day and the 24th of June, ufually on the anniverfary of 
the battle of Morai, for the purpofe of appointing the vacant places in the council of 
two hundred ; and on Tuefday in Whitfun-week, when they fupply the vacancies in 
their own body. 

Its origin is thus traced in the records of the republic. From 1347 to 1387, the 
three bannerets nominated twenty perfons from each of the three tribes into which it 
was then divided, and thefe fixty affembled on the Sunday before St. John’s day, to 
eftablilh the fenate, and elett the treafurer ; from hence is derived the origin of the 
fixty, and of the affembly which meets on the Sunday now called Secret Sunday. It 
confifts of the whole council of two hundred, excepting the avoyers and fenate, and 
is prefided by the chancellor, the four bannerets, and the members of the fecret cham¬ 
ber, who take the places of the fenators. This affembly reviews, confirms, or cenfures, 
if necefl'ary, the fenators, the bannerets, and the fixty, (the members of each tribe 
retiring, while their conduct is examined by the remainder,) and fills up the vacant 
places in the fenate, and the fixty, by blind ballot. 

In 1387, the nomination of the fixty was transferred from the bannerets to the af¬ 
fembly which met on the Secret Sunday, and that affembly was alfo empowered to ap¬ 
point the fenate, the treafurer, the fixty, and the remaining members of the two hun¬ 
dred. By a charter of the fame year, four coadjutors, drawn from the fixty, were gi¬ 
ven to each banneret, who were chofen in the fame manner as the bannerets, fepa- 
rately by each tribe, and this may probably be conftdered as the origin of the fecret 
chamber. A charter of the year 1392 confirms the Secret Sunday in the right of nomi¬ 
nating the fixty, and confers on the bannerets that of chufmg the prud-homines, who 
accompanied them when they convoked the people an St. John’s day, and probahl.y 
alfo that of appointing their coadjutors. This nomination took place, as at prelent, 
on the Tuefday in Whitfun-week. The town being at that period only divided into 
three tribes, the coadjutors were limited to twelve; when a fourth tribe was added, 
their number was augmented to fix teen. 

A charter dated 1404 confirms, in many in fiances, thde arrangements; but does 
not grant to the Secret Sunday, the nomination of the two hundred ; a right at that time 
enjoyed by the bannerets, who ftiared it with their coadjutors, the fecrels: thus pro¬ 
bably arofe the power of appointing the members of the two hundred, fince conftantly. 
exercifed by the bannerets and fecret s. 

The fame charter orders the bannerets to affemble on Whit-Tuefday, in conjunction 
with the fixty of the preceding year, for the purpofe of electing four members of the 
fixty from each tribe, who fhould accompany the bannerets when they convoked the 
affembly of burghers and inhabitants on St. John’s day; and two additional membeis 
for convening the affembly of Secret Sunday. Here then are fix perfons from each 
tribe employed in thefe covocations, or in all tvrenty-four perfons, the number of 
members who now form the fecret chamber. The fame charter alfo enjoins the banne¬ 
rets and fecrets to col lea the votes in ail eteflioils and deliberations; an office which, 
they continue to exercife to this day. 

As 
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As early as the beginning of the fifteenth century, the bannerets and fecreis affetnbled 
at Ghrifluias and Haller, for the purpofe of preparing fuch motions as were to be laid 
before the council of two hundred, which adopted, modified, or rejected them* 

As the bannerets probably continued to employ the fame coadjutors in convoking 
the alfemblies on St. John's day, and on Secret Sunday* the Jecret chamber y compofeJ of 
ilielc twenty-four coadjutors, at length became a permanent body, and enjoys the fol¬ 
lowing prerogatives: i. It convokes, in conjunction with the bannerets, the people on 
St* Johns day, and the a[]"einbly which meets on Secret Sunday. 2. Prepares and draws 
up all the laws and ordinances, enjoys the foie power of propofing in the Great Council, 
and by means of the bannerets, of putting a negative on any motion, by fimply allitm- 
ing it to be contrary to the can flit u non. 

3. Collects the votes in the election or confirmation of the avoyer, at the meeting of 
the people on St* John's day, and in the deliberatior s of the Great Council* 4. Fills 
up all the vacancies in that Council. 5* Sufpends, depofe% confirms, and cenfures its 
members. 6* Confirms, or fiifpends and depofesits own members ; makes regulations 
for the Interior ad mini it ration of its own body 5 appoints the manner of electing its own 
members, and filling up the vacancies in the Great Council* 7, Fixes on the time for 
thole elections, and the fum of money which each member is permitted to receive from 
thofe elected. 8* It can exclude all candidates from being chofen members of the fe- 
nate, of the (ixty, from the ollice of bailifs, and other important charges, either by 
refufal to prefent, or by rejecting them as incapable* AU thefe prerogatives, founded on 
authentic documents, or immemorial ufage, were confirmed by the council of two hun¬ 
dred, in 1606, 1623, and particularly in 1716. 

All affairs of government, and all debates in the national affemblies, are carried on in 
the German language ; and as the French tongue is fpoken in the greater part of the 
canton, and particularly by the gentry, many members of the Great Council do not un¬ 
derhand the debates. 

Such was the general form of government when lfirft vifited Friburghin 17765 fince 
that period it has undergone fome very important alterations, the fubllance of which I 
thall communicate to you in the following letter. 


LE ITER IJII. — Origin and SuppreJfton of the late Troubles in the Canton of Triburg .— 

Changes in the Form of Government, 

THE exclufive right of (haring in the adminiftratlon of affairs, enjoyed by a certain 
number of families, in the ariftocratical cantons, has, in conjunction with other concur¬ 
rent circum fiances, occu'fioned revolts in thofe ofZuric, Bern, and Lucern, which were 
quelled by the interpojitton of the other Helvetic powers, and prevented from again 
breaking out, by judicious regulations* Fribiirg having exhibited a recent example of 
tile lame kind, 1 endeavoured to trace the origin and progrefs of thofe inteftine commo¬ 
tions, which have been followed by a coufidtrable alteration in the form of govern men t* 
Accordingly, I now lay before you the refult of my inquiries, impartially drawn from 
repeated con verfations with perfons of both parties, from an attentive pertifal of feveral 
publications written during the amrfc of the troubles, and from lame curious manu- 
feripts, which I fortunately obtained. 

In the latter end of April 1781, an infurreSion fuddenly broke out in the bailliageof 
Gmyeres, a diftrid in the font hern part of the canton, whofe inhabitants are extremely 
jealous of their liberties, and zealoufly attached to all the cuftoms of their anceffors* 

Irritated 
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Irritated by a few impolitic acts of government, by the petty vexations of the bailifs, by 
the fecularization of Val Sainte, a convent of Chartreux, by the abolition ofl'everal falls 
ami fellivals, and excited by the artifices of Chenaux and Catteilaz, two defining lea- 
ders, they rofe in open rebellion. 

Peter Nicholas Chenaux, the chief of the {edition, was a native of la Tour de Trerae, 
in the bailliage of Gruyeres: he was greatly embairrafied in his ri re uni fiances, and 
being arrelted and impnfoned in 1771, for his difobedient and turbulent conduct, was 
highly exafperated again!! government. He was in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
of a good figure and expreflive countenance, and being a man of rude but popular elo¬ 
quence, and of an overbearing fpirit, obtained a confiderable influence over the artlefs 
inhabitants. His abettor, John Nicholas Andrew Caftellaz, was a burgher of Friburgh, 
and advocate of Gruyeres ; verted in all the chicanery of the law, converiant in the 
hiflory and ancient records of his country, and well acquainted with the privileges of 
the people, he was the firft to expofe the flighted oppreflions of the bailif, and to re¬ 
mark wherever government feemed to infringe their immunities, or iffiied edicts con¬ 
trary to kmg^eflablifhed ufage. Having a loud voice, and vehement elocution, he was 
formed fur popular aflemblies, and principally directed Chenaux in all difficult emer¬ 
gencies; he drew up the principal renvonitrances which, exaggerating every defect in 
the couflitutibn, tended to render government odious, and to Spread difeontents among 
the people. 

The lb two leaders, in conjunction with other accomplices, availed them fe Ives of the 
public diflatisfaction, and engaging a confiderable number of adherents, held, in the 
month of April 1781, regular meetings at Biiile. On the 24th, in particular, they 
infmuated before a large affembly, that gove^ment had formed a deflgn of impofing 
additional taxes of a grievous nature, particularly on horned cattle and horfes, and even 
of withholding the annual prefent of fait, which they (hared with the burghers of Fr b 
burgh. They represented that the fecularization of Yal Sainte, and the abolition of 
certain fellivals, implied a fettled determination to overturn the religion of their ancef- 
tors; that the governing party had many enemies; that the ckTporifm of the fecret 
chamber was held in univerfal abhorrence ; that the nobles were difeonrented, on ac¬ 
count of their exdufion from the principal charges of the commonwealth ; and that 
the burghers and inhabitants of the twenty-four pariflies were jealous of the exorbitant 
rights pofleflbd by the fecret burghers. They added, the time was arrived when the 
people might venture with impunity to petition fur redrefs of grievances; a ftrong party 
in tite capital was ready, on the firft moment of their appearance, to-join them; and 
multitudes would repair from all quarters to the [tandard of liberty. 

Having, by thefe and fimilar in Initiations, inemvfed the number of their adherents, it 
was finally concluded that, on the 3d of May, they Ihould fecretly repair to the capital, 
and, aflemblmgin the market-place, force the arfenaP; that having provided themfelves 
with arms, they flioukl fee lire the gariifon, conllrain the Great Council to redrefs their 
grievances, and make thofe changes in the eonflitution, which could alone fecure to the 
people a mild and juft adminrftration. 

Not wit lift and ing the general ferment which prevailed among the people in the bail- 
liage of Gruyeres, and the number of perfons concerned in this con ("piracy, government- 
received no notice of the plot before the 29th or 30th of April, On the firft certain 
intelligence of the intended infurreclion, the council of war, who immediately aflembled 
on the occafion, difpatched fome troops to arreft Chenaux ; but having received infor¬ 
mation from one of his accomplices in the capital, he efcaped to la Tour de Treme,and, 
being joined by the molt delperate of his adherents, determined to take arms without 

delay. 
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delay* Having, by means of his emiffaries, excited the fpirit of rebellion among the 
people, who were informed that Chenaux had' narrowly efcaped an arreft for his patri¬ 
otic attempts, he ventured to repair to Gruyeres, where CaftellaZ had already collected 
a confiderable party. The advocate, having affembted a large body during the night, 
expatiated with much force and eloquence on the fcveral grievances, and ufed various 
arguments in favour of an immediate revolt, fiiuiUr to thofe which were urged on the 
24th of April, He inflamed the populace to fuch a degree of frenzy, that they flew to 
arms at five in the morning, and, imprifonmg the bailif, erefted the ftandard of rebellion. 
The alarm being given, Chenaux advanced to Pofieux, which was fixed for the place of 
general rendezvous; from whence he addreffed a letter to the magiftrates of Friburg, 
declaiming all defign of violence, and requiring only that the petitions and remonftrances 
of the people fliould be taken into con fide ration. 

On the next morning he conduced about fixty of his partifims to a height overlook- 
wig Friburg, with an intention of furprifing the city ; but finding the gates fhut, the 
fortifications guarded, and not being joined, as he expected, by the inhabitants of the 
twenty-four pariChes, he retired firfi to Pofieux, and afterwards to Avry, where he ex¬ 
pected a reinforcement, which Caftellaz and his emiffaries were collecting in various 
parts of the canton* 

During thefe proceedings, the magiftrates of Friburg were aftive in preparing for the 
feeurity of the town* The council of war fat the whole night; a night of extreme 
terror and anxiety to many of the inhabitants* The account of the bailiPs arreft, of 
Chenaux's efcape, and his arrival at Fofieux, within two leagues of the capital, with a 
corps of rebels whofe number rumour exaggerated, was no fooner divulged, than a ge¬ 
neral panic prevailed. ‘ The garrifon fcarcslv confided of more than fifty foldiers, and 
thofe chiefly invalids ; the fortifications were weak and extenfive ; not more than two 
hundred burghers could be muttered to defend the ramparts, and the infurgenis were 
fuppofed to poffefs a ftrong party even within the walls. If in this moment of diforder, 
aided by the darknefsof the night, Chenaux had attacked the town, he might have car¬ 
ried it by affault, But the firft emotions of terror had no fooaer fubfided, than the 
befieged affuined a fpirit and vigour adequate to the alarming fituationof affairs ; they 
ran to arms; the nobles, burghers, and even ftraogers, crowded to the ramparts, and 
prepared for a vigorous defence ; their confidence was raifed by the arrival of fame mi¬ 
litia from Morat, who entered the gates at nine in the morning, and by the expeftation 
of more effectual fuccours from the canton of Bern, 

On the preceding evening a meffenger was difpatched to Bern, requefting immediate 
afliftance* He arrived foon after midnight; the avoyer d'Erlach, in the 85th year of his 
age, inftantly fummoned the Sovereign Council. * c Gentlemen,” exclaimed the vene¬ 
rable magiftrate, w on other occafions you have a year to deliberate ; you muft now 
inftantly act: Friburg is befieged by an army of rebels ; let thofe who approve fending 
troops to her relief hold up their hands.” The members unanimoufly affenting, twelve 
hundred troops were commanded to march without a moment's delay* Before the 
clofe ot the evening Major Rihimer entered Friburg at the head of two hundred loldiers, 
who paffed omnolefled through flying parties of the infurgenis; at midnight a hundred 
and fifty dragoons arrived, and on the next morning eight hundred infantry completed 
the reinforcement. 

The arrival of thefe troops infpired the magiftrates of Friburg with perfeft confidence 
and feeurity, and faved the town from the moll imminent danger. Neverthelefs the 
emiffaries of Chenaux and Caftellaz, ranging about the country, founded the church 
bells in the various parilhes, exclaiming that their religion and liberties were threatened 
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with immediate annihilation. The rebel forces were continually augmenting; they 
were joined by many inhabitants in the environs of the town, and the lead fuccefs would 
have increafed their number. Chenaux had feveral emiflaries within the city, and be¬ 
fore mid-day threatened Friburg at the head of above two thou fund men, eight hundred 
of whom were provided with mulkets, the remainder with only clubs, or the firfl: wea¬ 
pons which chance prefented. Having occupied the heights, he found his followers 
wavering and irrefolute, and (truck with a general panic on receiving the news, that a 
large body of troops from Bern had reinforced the garrifon. He ported his followers, 
however, in an advantageous iituation ; waiting with confiderable anxiety till his forces 
fliould be increafed, and an opportunity prefent itfelf of commencing hoftilities, or ob¬ 
taining a general amnefty for himfelf and his adherents. 

In this fituation of affairs. Major Rihimer led a detachment of one hundred and 
eighty dragoons from one of the gates; while Lieutenant Froideville, at the head of 
feventy men and twenty dragoons, fallied from another. The major, driving the be- 
iiegers from a height which commanded the town, continued his march with an intent' 
of attacking them in front, and at the diftance of about a cannon-ihot reconnoitred eight 
hundred of the enemy drawn up in order of battle, but without artillery. The infur- 
gents no fooner obferved the cannon planted againft them, and perceived that the com¬ 
mander was an officer of Bern, than they difpatched repeated meffengers to affure him 
they were only collected to petition for a redrefs of grievances, and entreated him to 
fpare the effufton of blood. Having received an anfwer, that he would undertake to 
intercede in their behalf, if they would inftantly lay down their arms, and deliver up 
Chenaux; they agreed to the firfl: point, but refufed the fecond. The major continued 
to enforce his demand, and gained time, until Lieutenant Froidevillee appeared unex¬ 
pectedly in their rear. The two commanders repeating their promifes, that their juft 
remonftrances fliould not be neglected, the whole troop furrendered themfelves pri- 
foners. Four of the principal ringleaders being fecured, the remainder, having delivered 
in their names and places of abode, were permitted to retire without moleftation. 

Chenaux, either finding it impoffible to excite his followers to fuftain the attack, or 
being deficient in perfonal courage, was among the firfl who betook himfelf to flight. 
Wandering from village to village, he was about midnight obferved near Pofieux by 
Henry Roflier, one of his principal accomplices. Roffier, willing to fave his own life 
by betraying his leader, feized him by the collar, reproached him for feducing the people 
into rebellion, and for cowardice in forfaking them, and, with the affiftance of Cha- 
vailet and Python, two other infurgents, wrefted from him a double-barrelled piftol, 
and conducted him towards Friburg. Chenaux, fuddenly difengaging himfelf, drew 
out a knife; wounded Roffier in feveral places, and endeavoured to efcape towards Po- 
lieux ; but Roffier fnatchiug a muiket from one of his followers, foon overtook him, 
and fummoned him to furrender under pain of inftant death. Chenaux, deriving cou¬ 
rage from defpair,'attacked Roffier with inconfiderate fury, received the affailant’s bayo¬ 
net in his bread', and expired on the Ipot. 

The death of the leader, the voluntary furrender of his principal affociates, and the 
flight of Caftellaz, put an end to this, ill concerted enterprii’e. Six hundred infurgents, 
the only remains of the rebels, were on the next morning obferved hovering about the 
capital; but learning the fate of their leader, and the furrender of his followers, and 
being attacked by a corps of grenadiers, difperfed without refill ance. 

But although the infurreflioji was thus fiippreffed, and all parties concurred in chaf- 
tifing rebellion ; yet tbefpirit of difeontent had fpread itfelf with too great violence and 
rapidity among all ranks of men, not to convince the rulers of the ftate, that the feeds 
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of the revolt lay deeper than appearances feemed to fugged, For it was obvious that 
the petty vexations of the bailifs, the abolition of umieoeffary fails and feftivals, and the 
feeming violation of a few trifling immunities, however exaggerated by the artifices of 
the molt defigning leaders, were not fufficient to excite the people of Gruyeres to the 
defperace extremity of taking arms again(l their lawful fovereigns, if government had 
not been extremely unpopular; if feveral grievances of an opprefllve nature had not 
required to be redreffed ; feveral odious reftridtions to be removed, and feveral defeats 
in the conftitution to be remedied. Influenced by thefe confiderations, government, in 
a manifefto, iffued on the 1 ith of May, after granting an amnefty, except to a few ring¬ 
leaders, found it neceffary to invite the fubje&s of all denominations to prefent remon- 
ftrances, to make reprelentations, and to petition againfl grievances. About the fame 
time the three cantons of Bern, Lucern, and Soleure, difpatched deputies to Friburg, 
offering their mediation towards compofing the dilfentions of the republic. 

In confequence of this manifelto, many petitions and remonflrances were prefented to 
the Great Council, either claiming the renewal of obfolete rights, the removal of certain 
reftri&iuns, or the abolition of various taxes; demanding red refs of grievances, and an 
amendment of the confutation; or complaining of an infringement of popular franchifes. 
As it would be needlefs to mention all the complaints and plans which were dictated by 
the fpirit of party and the frenzy of innovation, I fliall confine myfelf to three principal 
points of difpute, which occafioned the moft violent altercations; and which would 
never have been compromised, had not the three mediating cantons effectually inter¬ 
fered : 1. The disqualification of the nobility from the office of bannerets and fecrets ; 
2. The exorbitant prerogatives and influence of the fccret changer ; and 3. The exelu- 
live privileges of the fccret burghers. 

1. With refpeCt to the firlt point in agitation, it may be remarked, that the exclufion 
of the noble families from the charge of bannerets and of fecrets appeared fufficiently 
reafonable, as long as the government was democratical, and the bannerets were, ac¬ 
cording to the ancient charters, chofen from the people, and of courfe when neither 
they, nor their coadjutors, the fecrets , could be taken from the nobility. But when the 
government was changed from a democracy to an ariftocracy, and the municipal admi- 
niftration no longer fubfifted, particularly when the troubles excited by the bannerets, 
in 1553, obliged the council of two hundred to transfer from the people to themfelves 
the right of appointing thofe magiftrates ; the disqualification of the nobility, which was 
founded on democratical jealouly, ought to have no longer fubfifted. Their remon- 
ftrances were therefore juft, and would have been ftill more reafonable, if the troubles 
of the republic had not rendered them dangerous. 

2. As to the fecond point in queftion: the extenfive power and extraordinary influ¬ 
ence of the fecret chamber could not fail to create jealoufies and difeontents among all 
ranks of men. For, on confidering the detail of their prerogatives, as laid down in the 
preceding letter, it muft appear, that although the members of that committee enjoyed 
no pofitive authority in enabling or annulling laws ; yet by being the depofitaries of the 
conflitution, and the ultimate framers of all decrees; by having the foie right of pro- 
pofing, and a negative on all the refolutions of the Great Council, no motion could pafs 
without their concurrence. It is alfo no lets obvious, that the power of making regula¬ 
tions for the Interior aJminiftration of their own affairs, myfterioufly concealed from the 
know edge of the Sovereign Council, might give rife to dangerous abules ; that the 
members o the chamber eventually enjoyed, by the power of excluding front all 
charges, that of nomination ; that by appointing to the vacancies in their own body it 
was to be feared, what in effett happened, that an admiffion into the fecret chamber would 
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be chiefly confined to a few families ; that, as they filled up all the elections in the 
council of two hundred, thefe elections would depend entirely upon a few perlbns who 
poffefled the greatefl credit, and that thus the government would gradually tend to a 
narrower oligarchy* 

3- The third point in debate, namely, the exclusive privileges of the fecret burghers, 
opened a larger and more dangerous field of contention. The demand of the other 
burghers that, according to the antient form of government, the right of adiniflion into 
the Great Council, infiead of being exclufively confined to the fecret burghers, fhould 
be extended to them, feemed to militate againft the fundamental laws of the republic, 
and to involve a total change in the very ellence of the conftitutiom 

The remaining part of the year was employed in agitating thele points of difpute; 
which gave rife to many political and hiftorical difcuflions, andoccafioned feveral curious 
refearches into the origin of the fecret chamber , and the rife of the diftmction between 
the fecret and other burghers. For the purpofe of afcertaining thefe queftions, the po¬ 
pular party demanded accefs to the archives; but met with delays and refufals on the 
part of government, which confidered fuch an enquiry of dangerous tendency, and cal¬ 
culated to introduce fafUous innovations in the ftate* 

Exafperated by repeated refufals, the populace began to Ihew figns of difcontent, and 
to affemble in crowds at the place where Ohenaux was put to death : they marched in 
foiemn proceflion, bearing crofles and colours, and chaunting hymns and requiems in 
honour of this martyr (as they called him) to the religion and liberties of his country* 
Thefe tumultuous meetings would probably have ended in another infurreftion, if the 
Bifliop of Laufanne had not forbidden them, under pain of excommunication* Towards 
the conclufion of the year, deputies from Bern, Lucern, and Soleure, arrived at Friburg, 
for the purpofe of coinpofmg the differences fubfifting in the capital; and in order to 
conciliate the burghers, who were no lefs violent in favour of the nobles than in extend¬ 
ing their own immunities, prevailed upon adminiflration to repeal the difabling claufe. 
With refpedt, however, to the other fubjedts of controverfy, they conceived it dangerous 
to entruft the leaders of a heated populace with the records of government, which might 
be attended with projedts of endlefs innovation, and propofed that the Great Council 
fhould order a committee to draw up a declaration fetting forth the privileges and fran- 
chifes of the burghers, and that for the future this declaration fhould be confidered as a 
fundamental code. 

But although thefe effential points were obtained ; yetfo many fubjeels of altercation 
ft ill remained, that for fame tirpe all further plans for compofing the differences were 
fruit lefs. The deputies repaired to Moral, where they were employed, from the 25 th 
of April 1782 to the 25th of July, in hearing appeals, revifingand eonfidering the argu¬ 
ments on both Tides, and confulting on the bell methods to conciliate the two parties* 
The burghers however, diffatisfied with the chiefs of the ariftocracy, formed a refo- 
lotion to refufe taking the annual oath of allegiance to the Great Council; nor were 
rhey without great difficulty prevailed upon by the three deputies in perfon to perform 
the ufual homage. Difpleafed neverthelefs with the deputies themfelves, and confider- 
ing them as partial to administration, they delivered a memorial, in which, after repre- 
fencing their grievances, they threatened to appeal to the general diet of the thirteen 
cantons affembled at Frauen field. g . t 

A meafure of fo alarming a nature, tending to produce a material change in the prin¬ 
ciples of the Helvetic Union, was ftrongiy reprobated by the members of that confede¬ 
racy. For it was urged (and with great reafon) that by introducing an innovation of 
fuch public notoriety, the difputes between the refpeclive governments and their fob- 
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jedts would be liable to become more numerous and dangerous, and that in the end 
cadi canton would fall under the guardianfhip of the remainder. On the other hand, 
what rendered the p refen t criiis ft ill more alarming was, that the court of France, con- 
1 ulted by fever al leading mem bens in admmifEfation, tendered her good offices towards 
computing the difknfions. And although the three cantons reprobated, with confident 
dignity, the intervention of any foreign power, and declared that Friburg, on accepting 
f uc h a mediation, fhould be excluded from the Helvetic Confederacy ; yet it was appre* 
bended, that on an increase of the troubles the French would find fome pretext to inter* 
fere in the affairs of Friburg, as they were actually engaged in thofe of Geneva- 

Influenced bv thefe confiderations, the three mediating cantons, anxious to bring 
matters to a fpeedy conclufion, prevailed upon the ruling party to confent £0 feveral 
alterations in the confutation. At length, after various delays, difputes, and confe¬ 
rences, the deputies publifhed on the 19th of June a manifefto, declaring, that on an 
impartial and diligent review of the various memorials and manifeftos on both Tides, the 
aflertions of the burghers were groundlefs, and their demands unconftitntional; that 
the prefent form of government had fubfifted above two hundred years, and that the 
fupreme authority refided in the members of the Great Council. To this declaration 
they added, that the three cantons would defend and proteS; the exifling form of govern¬ 
ment, and would never permit an appeal relating to the amendment or alteration of the 
conflitutbn, to any other power than the Supreme Council of the republic ; that tri¬ 
bunal being alone competent to fuch que Elions. At the fame time they recommended 
to government a repeal of the difabling claufe, which excluded the nobility from the 
office of banneret or fecret ; to admit fome new families into th zfecret burgherfhip ; to 
hear and redrefs any remaining grievances, and to correct any defeats in the con ft i- 
tution. 

This declaration being accepted by government, was read on the 28th of July to the 
burghers aflembled in their refpeftive tribes; but feveral among them protefling for¬ 
mally againft it, the three principal ringleaders of this oppofition were banifhed, their 
protefts difregarded, and tranquillity reftored. 

Soon after this final pacification, the Great Council paffed feveral aets for the redrefs 
of grievances, removed fome burdens and ufages which had been the object of general 
complaint, and amended the eonftitution in the following points : 1. A perfect equality 
is eftablifhed between the fecret burghers ; the antient nobles are no longer difqualified 
from holding the office of bannerets or ferrets* but do not enjoy any precedence in confe- 
quence of their titles, which in all atls and deeds within the canton of Friburg are omit¬ 
ted, In return, all the fecret burghers are, without diftinction of perfons, efteemed 
equally noble. 2. tSixteen new families have been admitted into the fecret burgher Ih ip, 
which addition nearly completes the number of a hundred families; and it is further 
enaffed, that on the extinction of any three families, an equal number lliall be elected 
without delay. 3. The vacancies in the fixty, inftead of being indiscriminately fuppfied 
from the members of the two hundred at large, are now filled up according to feniority*. 

4. But the great and principal alteration in the form of government refpects the new 
confutation of the fecret chamber ^ which is changed in the following important paints : 

1. The members of that committee, inftead of being nomitated by a majority of voice& 
in their own body, are now taken from the fixty, and chofen by blind ballot . The can¬ 
didates are no longer under the neceffity of being preferred by a member of th e fecret 
chamber ; but on addreffing themfelves to their banneret, the latter is obliged to deliver 
' in their names to the fecret chamber , As each vacancy is fupplied from the particular 
tribe in which it happens, this alteration muff reduce the candidates to three or four ; 
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in order alfo to prevent cabal or corruption, if there (hall be only one candidate* he is 
not neceflarily elected ; but it nm!l be decided by lot, whether he {hall be chofen or 
rejected, and if there ftiould be a majority of ballots for the negative, he mu ft wait till 
the fubfequent y ear before he can have another chance of being appointed. Each mem¬ 
ber on his election (hall pay no more than 11. i os, to each banneret and fecret ; and the 
money fhall be delivered to the fecretary, and by him be equally diftributed* 2. Neither 
father and fon, nor two brothers, nor more than two per fans bearing the fame name* 
fhall be admitted at the fame time into th 2fecret chamber . 3* The members (till retain 

the right of filling up all the vacancies in the Council of two hundred, with the vtfual 
provisions, that the candidates fhall be twenty years of age, and that the promotion fhall 
take place every two years. It is further decreed, that on oath, under pain of depriva¬ 
tion, no more than 1200 crowns * ‘Avail be received for the nomination; and that the 
laid him, in (lead of being fotely appropriated ro the perfon who is to appoint, fhall now 
be delivered to the fecretary, to be by him equally diftributed among the four bannerets, 
when either of them fhall eiefi, or among the members of the fecret chamber^ belonging to 
the tribe in which there is a vacancy, when the turn devolves upon either of themfv It is 
moreover added, that if the perfon preferred by the banneret, or fecret ^ (hall be rejected 
by two thirds of the chamber, another may be prefented ; but if the fecond is rejected, 
the right of p refen t a non fliall be transferred to the banneret, o rjecret 7 next in rank of 
the fame tribe. It is alfo ftipulated on oath, that ad promifes of exchanging presenta¬ 
tions* or fimilar engagements, fliall not be valid for the future; thole only excepted 
which are now abfolutely fubfifting, and which concern either a fon of the con trading 
party, or a perfon whofe name is fpecified. 4. The power of excluding persons from 
the principal charges of government is ftill referved to them ; but they are exhorted to 
ufe ir with great precaution and care* 5, The interposition of a negative, exerciled by 
a frngle banneret, is no longer fufficient to reje£t a motion in the Great Council. The 
oppofuion, in order to render it valid, mud now be founded on a precife law, and una- 
mmoufty approved by the four bannerets ; but if one fliall diflent, it is then referred to 
the Council of two hundred, which fhall decide, by a majority of two-thirds, whether the 
negative fliall be confirmed or rejected. 6. The power of propofing, formerly veiled only 
in the fecret chamber ^ is now extended to the members of the Senate and the fix-ty; and the 
mode of deliberating on fitch propofitions and motions is attended with forms more or lels 
complicated, as the object is more or lefs important In all inftances the laws are pre¬ 
pared and finally drawn up by the fecret chamber, 7. The ferrets fhall take an oath 
before the bannerets as delegates of the Great Council, to obey all the ordinances of 
that aflembly, and to obferve the prePent articles, without retrenching or adding to them*. 
And it is further ordered, that no alterations (hall be made in the prefent coiiftitution of 
the fecret chamber , unlefs approved by three fourths of their own body,, and by two 
thirds of the Great Council J. 


* Of buds each. the whole fum 171!. 13s. rod. 

± Each banneret to nominate the firft vacancy in his own tiibe s and then each ftcret by rotation, accord^ 
Itiff to fenfoTity, in Ms particular tribe, 

t On conlidenng the prefent dffturbances, the number of the difafft£ed> and the exclufive privileges of 
the fecret IweKers, it was natural ro ftippofe that the French would have found more adherents in this 
canton than in any other part of Switzerland ; but the reverfe was the truth. No innovation was made in 
the couftitution before the fiu render of the town : and the magiftrates (hewed lefs inclination than the people 
to rtfifl the French. On the fame night in v hicli Soleure was inyefted, a column of the French army, un¬ 
der the command of General Pigeon, marched towards Fnburg, furprifed the out polls, and ftimmoned the 
magi ft rates, who were rotifcd from deep by this tineKpecled attack, to an immediate fui render, while the 
Ft euch adherents in the town fei^d the arUnah The magiftrates inclined to capitulate, were deterred by 

the 
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■ LETTER LIV .—Cbcefe of Grayer a .— Hermitage near Friburg. 

THE canton of Friburg contains a frnall portion of arable land, but abounds in 
pafturcs; accordingly, its principal articles of exportation confift- in horned cattle, 
cheefe, butter, and hides. 

The chcefe, well known under the name of Gruyeres, which is exported in large 
quantities, is made on a chain of mountains about ten leagues in length and four in 
breadth, extending from the bailliage of Schwartzenburgh to the di drifts of Vevay and 
Aigle in the canton of Bern, All the cheefe, though made in the fame manner, is 
not of the fame quality; a difference probably arifing from the divertky of the foil; 
the fame plants not growing at all heights, and the lower paftures, called gites, being 
not in fuch eftimation for their goodnefs as thofe in the moll; elevated fituations. 

The whole diftri£t is divided into greater or leffer farms, which the proprietors let 
out in leafes of three or fix years, at the annual rate of 16s. * to il. 10s. during five 
months for each cow, according to the nature or elevation of the ground : the lower 
paftures, though not of the bell quality, are the dearell bccaufe being fooner freed 
from the fnow, and later covered with it, they afford food to the cattle for a longer 
time. 

Each farmer, having rented a mountain, hires from the different peafants in the can¬ 
ton from forty to fixty cows, from the 15th of May to the 8th of October, and pays 
at the rate of from 1], 6s. to il. 13s. 6d. per head; each cow upon an average yields 
daily from twenty to twenty-four quarts of milk, and fupplies two hundred pounds f of 
cheefe during the five months. On the eighteenth of October the farmer reftores the 
cows to the different proprietors. The cattle are then paftured in the meadows which 
have been twice mowed, until the 10 or 1 ith of November, when on account of the 
fnow, they are ulually removed to the llables, and fed during winter on hay and after- 
grafs. 

As the mountains in the canton of Friburgh afford pafture for at lead 1 5,000 cows, 
it may be effiinated that they annually lupply about 30,000 hundred weight of cheefe 
fit for exportation; befide 2,cico or 3,000 after their return from the mountains, ex- 
clufive of a thinner fort, which is made in various parts of the canton. The cheefes 
fit for exportation vveigh from forty to fixty pounds each, and are fold from il 17s. to 
2.1. per hundred weight. Befide the cows which are paftured during fummer in the 
mountains, the canton contains about 12,000 belonging to the landholders, which fup- 
ply their families with milk. 

The buildings neceffary for making cheefe confift of a chalet or cottage, which con¬ 
tains a room with a furnace for boiling the milk, a cellar where the milk is preferved, and 


the influx of 4000 penfanta who flocked into the town, recovered the arfenal, and with 1500 Barncfe troops, 
prepared to defend it to the tall extremity. A mefiage being dffpatcbed to General Pigeon that the magif- 
tiatesj overpowered by the people* could not offer a capitulation t fome fftells were thrown into the town, 
ieveral hmiles let on fire, a breach made in the waits* and the French prepared to florin the place. The 
troops or Bern, perceiving the untenable Hate of the fortifications, and the timidity of the magi Urates 
marched out with 30 cannon, and accompanied by the 4000 ptabmts, without being molefled by the enemy! 
The town was mfiantly occupied by the French* and a provisional government ele&ed by the dillriets of 
Friburg fuperfedtd the former inagiftraey, Planta, voV ii p. 424* * ■ 

* This letter was written in ilnce which period perhaps the prices are altered, 

f Each pound contains fcTeiUeen ounces and a fraction, 
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a (table for (Ixty or feventy cows ; near it is a kind of dairy-room, kept in an equal de¬ 
gree of temperature, where the cheefes are every day turned and faked. Thethicknefs 
of the.vat, in which each cheefe is prefled, is about four inches. The caflis for expor¬ 
tation contain ten cheefes, excepting thofe dedined for Italy, which hold only three, in 
order to be conveyed by mules acrofs the Great St. Bernard. The cheefes well packed 
up bear the iranfport into the moft diflant countries; they ought to be kept in a damp 
place, and frequently walhed with white wine, to preferve them from infects. When 
the cows return from the mountains, afpecies of cream cheefe is made in atrumn, and 
even in winter; it is much adeemed, and is dearer than that of Gruyeres. The 
greater part of the fait ufed on thefe ocafions is drawn from Franche Comte ; a fmall 
quantity from Lorraine and Bavaria, but its quality is much inferior. The confumption 
of the whole canton, for all purpofes, is at leaft 20,coo hundred weight, of which 
15,000 is drawn from Franche Comte. 

A. great number of mares, foals, and horned cattle, are annually raifed in the can¬ 
ton : the oxen of three or four years old are fold in the canton of Bern, in the coun¬ 
try of Neuchatel, and in Franche Comte. Upon an average it may be eftimated that 
the canton of Friburg annually fupplies palture for 37,000 cows and oxern 

In our route from Friburg to Bern, we made a fmall circuit to the village of Neuneck, 
to an hermitage, that lies about a league from Friburg; and which has been highly 
extol ledby travellers on account of its Angularity. It is formed in thefolid rock, and 
was the work of two men; as fuch, it is an aflonilhing performance, but, in any other 
refpeft, is fcarcely worth viliting. I11 the lad century a hermit fcooped out a hollow in 
this rock, juft fufficient to tie at full length: but his fuccelfor defiring a more commo¬ 
dious manfion, hewed, in the heart of the mountain, a chapel, feveral apartments, and 
flair-cafes. The length of the whole is above four hundred feet; one room is ninety 
feet long, and twenty broad; the fteeple of the chapel, if it may be fo called, is eighty 
feet high, and the chimney of the'kitchen ninety. 

The hermit who perforated this habitation, was near thirty years engaged in the work. 
What a wade of time and induftry! But fuch is the folly of fequeflered fuperftition, 
that, for want of better occupations, it frequently has recourfe to laborious trifles. The 
lituationof the hermitage is extremely beautiful: the rock hangs over the river Sane, 
which meandering between two chains of hills covered with wood, fills all the valley 
beneath. The prefent hermit is a German; and with him lives an old foldier. 

From this hermitage to Neuiieck (where the canton of Bern commences) the country 
is rich and finely wooded; on our right we had a diflant view of rugged rocks, the 
fnowy alps rifing above them and clofing the profpect. The fun was now declining : 
the various tints of the evening, the purple gleam upon the naked rocks, and the 
rays of the fetting-fun upon the glaciers, which ieemed to glow almoft into tranfparency, 
call fuch a beautiful radiance over this magnificent feene, as even the luminous pencil of 
Apelles himfelf, who is faid to have painted “ qua pingi non pojjunt,fuIgura & fulge- 
tra would in vain have attempted to imitate. I am, &c. 

LETTER IN.—Town and Canton of Bern. . 

Bern, Sept. 16. 

I WAS much (truck, on entering into Bern, with its Angular neatnefs and beauty. 
The principal ftreets are broad and long, not ftraight, but gently curved; the houfes 

* <* Things which cannot be painted, thunder and lightning." Vid. Plin. H. N. lib. 35. c. 10. 
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are moflly uniform, built of a greyifii Rone upon arcades. Through the middle of the 
Rreets runs a lively Rream of the cleareR water, in a Rone channel, while feveral foun¬ 
tains are not lei's ornamental to the place than beneficial to the inhabitants. The river 
Aar almoft furrounds the town, winding its courfe over a rocky bed much below the 
level of the Rreets, and for a con fid crab !e way forming by its Reep and craggy banks a 
kind of natural rampart. The cathedral, a noble pile of Gothic architecture, Rands 
upon a platform raifed from the bed of the river, and commands a moR extenfive view. 
The adjacent country is richly cultivated, and agreeably diyerfified with hills, lawns, 
wood, and water 5 the river Rows rapidly below, and an abrupt chain of rugged and 
fnow-capt alps bounds the diRant horizon. Such an afiembly of wild and beautiful 
objects would, in any place, prefent a molt Rriking profpedj but the efied is greatly 
heightened when feen from the mid It of a large town. 

According to the native hiftorians, Bern was built by Berchtold the Fifth, Duke of 
Zasringeh, and was, from its foundation, an imperial city. Upon his death in 12x8, 
the Emperor Frederic the Second conferred upon the inhabitants confiderable privileges, 
and compiled a code, which forms the bafis of their prefont civil law* The liberty 
which this city enjoyed attracted many perfons from the adjacent country, who found 
a ftire afylum from the oppreffion of the nobles. Although Bern from its foundation 
was engaged in perpetual wars with its neighbours, and for fame time with the Houle 
of Auftria; yet it continued to aggrandife itfelf by degrees, and confidembly enlarged 
its territory. 3 n the year 1353 Bern acceded to the Helvetic confederacy ; and poflelTed 
fuch power, even at that early period, as to obtain the fecond rank among the Swiia 
cantons. Since the acquifition of the Pays de Vaud, the domains of this canton form 
nearly the third part of Switzerland, and about the fourth of the adual population \ it 
contains about 370,000 fouls, exclufive of n,oco in the capital. At the mtrodudion 
of the reformation in 1528, government acquired a large increafe of revenue by fecu- 
larizing the ecciefiaRical pofleflions, At the fame period the whole canton followed 
the example of the capital ; and the reformed religion was permanently eftablifhed. 

The canton is divided into two great divifions, ihe Pays de Vaud and the German 
diRrid* The Pays de Vaud having been conquered from the Houfe of Savoy, and the 
German diRrid from the Rates of the empire ; jufiice is adminiftered, and raxes regu¬ 
lated in.each by peculiar laws and cuRoms* Each of thefe divifions has its treafurer and 
chamber of appeal refident in the capital ; the chamber of appeal belonging to the Pays 
de Vaud judges in the laR refort, but the inhabitants of the German diRrid may appeal 
to the lover rig n council* 

The foeiety is extremely agreeable, and foreigners are received with great eafe and 
politenefs, The men do not meet in feparate foeieties, and the women are the life and 
ornament of their daily affemblies, which begin about four or five in the afternoon, and 
continue till eight, when the parties ufoully retire to their refpedive boufes. Dancing 
is a frequent amuiement at Bern \ there is a public ball every fortnight, and in winter 
fcarcely an evening pafles without one. Thefe diverfions commence at fo early an hour 
as five in the afternoon, on account of a (landing order of government, which prohibits 
their continuance after eleven, Engjjifh country dances are ufually introduced, but the 
(which is a fpedes of aReinande,) the favourite dance of the natives, is moR com¬ 
mon ; die .parties arrange themielves in diflind couples, and follow each other in a dr* 
eular diredion, the gentleman turning his partner with great velocity. The life and 
lpirit ot their dances firike an Engli [foment with aRonifhment, and can fcarcely be con¬ 
ceived by thofewho have never feen them. “1 he gaiety of the parties is Rill more enlivened 
during the fu turner months, when the natives re fort to a garden near the town, and 
13 dance 
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dance under an open pavilion amid fcenes of rural feflivity. The foreigner who pre¬ 
fers the conflant intercourfe of company to a more tranquil fociety* will choofe the reff- 
deuce of Bern rather than that of any other town in Switzerland* 

There is but little trade in the capital j fame few man a failures indeed (chiefly of 
linen and filk) have been eftablifiied, but are carried on by thole only who have no 
profpeQ: of being admitted into the fovereign council* For chofe families who enjoy 
any influence in public affairs would hold themfelves degraded by engaging in com¬ 
merce y and as offices of ftate, except bailflages, are in general not very profitable, nor 
indeed numerous, many enter, as their foie refource, into foreign armies* One general 
advantage, however, is derived from this anti-commercial fpirit; the members of govern¬ 
ment not being interefled in laying reftriftions on trade, do not, as at Zuric and Bafle s 
confine the exclufive right of eftablifhing manufactures to the burghers of the capital; 
but wifely extend that permiflion to all their fubjefls without dlltinCUon. From this 
circum(lance, in conjunction with the mildnefs and wifdom of government, arifes that 
comfortable flate, and even affluence, which peculiarly diffinguifhes the peafantry in 
the whole canton of Bern: to the natural refult of thefe wife regulations may be rea- 
fonably imputed the attachment to government particularly obfervable in the German 
diffriCt 

It is remarkable that the peafants, who have acquired opulence either by manufac¬ 
tures or agriculture, feldom quit their fituation; they continue in the fame habits which 
they contracted in the earlier period of life, and, however wealthy, never give their 
daughters in marriage but to perfons of their own defeription. 

The public buildings are conffructed in a noble fimplicity of ftyle, and announce the 
riches and grandeur of the republic* The arfenal contains arms for fixty thoufand 
men, and a confiderable quantity of cannon, which are caff in the town. The granary, 
an excellent inftitution, fimilar to that of Zuric, always contains a large provifion of 
corn, {applied in confequence of particular treaties by France and Holland. 


* No fubjeiSfo ever difplayed more attachment to their government than the peafants of this canton | 
and many initances occur in the hiftory of Bern, when they docked in crowds to the capital, to offer their 
ailiflance in fnpprefling all attempts to make innovations in the constitution* This unvaried attachment to 
the former government is a fufftcient eulogy of its mildnefs and equity, and affords a dec!five anfwer to 
all the reproaches of tyrannical oligarchy, urged by a few difaffecied perfons, and exaggerated by the 
French. 

The addrefs of the fifty delegates chofen by the people to affifl: the fupreme council in amending the 
conilitution, bears the moil honourable teflimony to the wifdom and integrity of government; 

<( It was to fatisfy your views, that, as foon as we had taken our places in the afiembly of the govern¬ 
ment, alterations ivtre propofed to us which appeared ufcful to the general good of the country, and fu liable 
to circumilances. We have fupported ihefe propolitions with hrmnefs, as you entrulted to us the care of 
co-operating as we fhall judge neceflary for the Fafety of the country. 

<[ If it be true, that our conftituiion was not exempt from abufes, which human weaknefs renders al- 
jnoli mfeparable from governments, how many have already difappeared through the wifdom and prudence 
of the admmilfrauon ? Did we not pofiefs in the fullell extent, the fecurity of perfons and property, the 
two mod precious advantages of civil fociety ? Can the adminiftratlon be accufed of a fingle deviation from 
juftice ? Cm the members of our government be reproached with the kaft inclination that could look like 
corruption ? Could the treafures of the Rate be adminiflered with a fhi&er refponfibilEty, with greater 
economy ? And if the fertility of a parched and rocky foil, if the profperity of a loyal nation, that has 
preferred the ancient purity of its manners, be moft certain proofs of the goodnefs of its government, is it 
r ot yourfelves who render this glorious teff imony to the fupreme power > Woe be to you, if ever you cart 
forget it \ r * • ■ * • 

The heroic intrepidity of the peafants, who voluntarily facrifked their lives in defence of the confutation, 
not with Handing the irrefolution of the government, plainly proves that thefe fentiments were indelibly im- 
preffed on the beam of the people* 

The progrefs of the fatal revolution in the canton of Bern, and diilulutiou of the government, arc related 
in the introductory account of the conquell of Switzerland* 

v, 5 Q The 
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The charitable inftftmions are numerous, liberal, and well directed. The hofpitalg 
arc in genera 1 large, clean, and airy ; and, in the alms houfe for ihe reception of fifty 
poor citizens, is a curious efta'Tifhment fimilar to one which l noticed at Bafle. Dif- 
trefled travellers are treated with a meal and a lodging, if at night, and receive fix pence 
on their departure; if fick or wounded, they are maintained till their recovery. 

The houfe of correction which, when the benevolent Mr. Howard vifited Bern, was 
in fo deplorable a Hate, is now extremely well regulated, and reflects great honour on 
M. Manuel, member of the Great Council, to whofe care and attention this falutary 
change is chiefly owing. Formerly all delinquents, without diftinCtion, were confined 
together, but are now feparated ; two houfes are eftablifhed, one called the Houfe of 
Correction for greater crimes, and the other the Houfe of Labour for mifdemeanors. 
The prifoners are alfo diferiminated by the appellations of brown and blue from the 
colour of their clothes, with which they are fupplied gratis during the term of their 
confinement; the brown colour is appropriated to the houfe of correction, the blue to 
the houfe of labour. The men and women are lodged in Teparate apartments. Both 
are conftantly employed, fometimes in cleaning the ftreets, and other fervile occupa¬ 
tions ; at other times they are taught to read and write, and inftrufted in various trades, 
which may allift them in gaining a maintenance at the expiration of the time for which 
they were fentenced to hard labour. By thefe means the expence of the ellablifliment 
is nearly fupported, and an honeft livelihood affured to thofe who would otherwife prove 
ufelefs or pernicious members of fociety. 

There are four tables, at which the refpeftive feats are a mark of diftinCtion appropri¬ 
ated to good behaviour, and a larger or leffer fliare of provifion is diftributed to each in 
proportion to their induftry. After earning their food, the prifoners in the houfe of 
labour receive ten per cent., thofe in the houfe of correction eight per cent., for their 
extra work. 

Public juftiee is wifely and impartially adminiftered; and the torture, which had for 
fome time fallen into difufe, is now formally abolifhed by a public aCt of government. 
This humane and juft aft forms a diftinguiftied sera in the hiftory of Swifs jurifpre- 
dence; as the example of fo powerful and wife a government cannot fail of having a 
general influence ; and it is to be hoped, will be the prelude to the abolition of torture 
throughout Switzerland. 

The folemnity ufed in palling capital fentence on a criminal deferves to be mentioned 
and imitated. The trial being finilhed, the prifoner is informed of his condemnation, 
by the Grand Sautter, or lieutenant of the police, and attended by two clergymen, who 
prepare him for death. On the day appointed for execution, a large fcaffold, covered 
with a black canopy, is conftrufted in the middle of the principal ftreet. The avoyer, 
with a feeptre in his hand, is feated on an elevated kind of throne between two fenators, 
and attended by the chancellor and lieutenant of the police, holding an iron flick, called 
the rod of blood, all habited in their official robes. The criminal being brought to the 
foot of the fcaffold without chains, the chancellor reads aloud the fentence of condem¬ 
nation, at the conciufion of which the avoyer bids the executioner approach, who in- 
ftantly binds the arms of the culprit, and leads him to the place of execution. 

The public library is a finall but well-chofen colleftion, containing 20,000 volumes, 
a cabinet of Swifs coins and medals, and many curious manuferipts, of which M. Sinner, 
a man of great erudition, has publifhed a judicious catalogue. He has not only fet forth 
their titles, and afeertained their age, but has alfo given a general and fuccinft account 
of their refpeftive fubjefts, and from many has published extrafts equally curious and 
interefting. Among thefe MSS. are fome of the thirteenth century, confifting of fe- 
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veral fongs and romances of the Troubadours, written in that and the preceding 
ages, which merit the attention of thofe who are converfant in that fpecies of ancient 
poetry. 

Learning is neither fo univerfally encouraged, norfo fuccefsfully cultivated here as at 
Zuric; the academical ftudies are principally directed to thofe branches of knowledge 
more effentially necefiary for entering into the church. The fociety for promotion of 
agriculture is almoft the only efiabliJhment directly tending to promote the arts and 
fciences, but meets with little countenance from government. 

OcfobcrijSG. 

I feei. a very fenfible fatisfa&ion on adding, that this enlightened government no 
longer merits the reproach of not fufficiently encouraging literature; it is now awa¬ 
kened from its former lethargy, and begins to perceive that it is the intern ft of every 
wife ftate to efteem and protect the fciences. The magi ft rates have lately purchafed 
and appropriated a large manfion for the public library, increafed the collection ot 
books, and procured from England an extenfive apparatus for experimental philofophy. 

Among other undertakings, a new map of the canton is now preparing under their 
aufpices, by the profeflbr of experimental philofophy, a great deftderatum in the geogra¬ 
phy of Switzerland, as the alps of the canton are incorrectly delineated in all the maps 
which have fallen under my observation. I am alfo happy to add, that the Rev. M. 
Wvttenbach has lately in flit u ted a literary fociety for the promotion of phylics and na¬ 
tural hiftory in general, and that of Switzerland in particular. In January 1788, this 
fociety confifted of ten members refident at Bern, of whom feveral poffefs, and others 
are forming col tedious agreeable to the plan of the inftitution. The members have- 
eftablifhed regular correfpondence in various parts of Europe, .and readily anfwer the 
inquiries of foreign naturalifts, relating to the natural hiftory of this country. An in¬ 
ftitution founded on fuch liberal and extenfive principles, and having one object prin¬ 
cipally in view, cannot fail to render the mod efl'ential fervice to fcience. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER LVI .—Government of Bern. 

WERE I to attempt entering into a minute difquifition concerning the government 
of Bern, my letter would not only exceed its proper limits, but would hardly be con¬ 
tained within the extent of an ordinary pamphlet. I am perfuaded, therefore, you will 
readily excufe me from putting your patience to fo tedious a trial ; but you will pro¬ 
bably think me very inconfiftent indeed, if after having already defended into lefs in- 
terefting details, I Jhoutd pafs over in filence a government, the wifdom ot whofe ad- 
miniftration is fo juftly admired. Let me endeavour then to Jketch the general outlines 
of this conftitution. 

The fovereign power refides in the Great Council of two hundred; which, when 
complete, confifts of two hundred and ninety-nine members, chofen from the citizens; 
froin whom they are confidered as deriving their power, and as afting by deputation. 
The authority with which they are inverted is, in fome refpefts, the mod uncontrolled of 
any among the ariftocratical ftates of Switzerland. The government of Lucem is in¬ 
deed called the moft ariftocratical of all the cantons ; and it may be fo perhaps with re- 
fpe£t to the fmall number of families, to which the adminiftratioir of affairs is entrufted ; 
but no war can be declared, no peace concluded, no alliance made, no taxes impoied, 
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without the content of the burghers in a general affembly. At I-nburgh and Soleure 
the bunrhers are likewife convened upon particular occaucms; whereas tae Oiut 
Council of Bern ffince 1682, when it was declared the fovereignj is retrained by no 
conftitutional cheek, of this kind ; as a general alterably of the citizens is never con¬ 
ven'd on anv occafion. ,. r . -i 

The executive powers of government are delegated by this fovereign council to the 
tenatc chofen bv themfelveS from their own body ; the former afleinbles ordinarily 
three ’times a week, and extraordinarily upon particular occasions; the Icnale every 

dav, Sundays excepted. ‘ , , .... r j r 

The Senate, comprifmg the two avoyers, or chiefs of the republics, isqompoled oi 
twentv-feven members; and from this feleft body are drawn the principal magistrates. 
On a vacancy in the Senate, twenty-fix balls, three of which are .golden, are put into 
a box and drawn by the feveral members; tbofe who draw the three golden balls no¬ 
minate three electors out of'their body. In the fame manner feven members arc chofen 
from the Great Council, who alfo nominate feven eleftors out of their own body. 
Thefe ten eleftors fix upon a certain number of candidates, not exceeding ten nor lels 
than fj x - and thole among thefe candidates who have the feweft votes in the Sovereign 
Council retire till their number is reduced to four; then four balls, two golden and two 
illver are drawn by the four remaining candidates ; the two who draw the former are 
nut in nomination, and he who has the greateft number of fuflrages in the Sovereign 
Council is chofen. But, to be eligible, the candidate muft have been a member of the 
Great Council ten years, and muft be married or a widower *. 

The Great Council is generally filled up every ten years; as within that period there 
is ufually a deficiency of eighty members to complete the whole number of two hundred 
and ninety-nine. A new eleftion can only be propofed on a vacancy of eighty; and 
cannot be deferred when there is a deficiency of a hundred. The time of the election 
bein'* determined by vote, each avoyer nominates two of the new members; each fei- 
zenier, and each member of the fenate, one; two or three officers of fiats enjoy the 
fame privilege. A few perfons claim, by virtue of their offices, a right of being elected, 
and are generally admitted. Thefe feveral nominations and pretenfions commonly 
amount in the whole to about fifty ; the remaining vacancies are fupplied by the fuf- 
frages of the fenate and the feizeniers f. 


• Mr. Plants juftly obferve3, that, although I havejuftly deferibed this mode of balloting with fufhdent 
accuracy, yet I have not pointed out the true obje£ts, which he thus deferibes: 

« The reafon of Lhis repeated alternation by lot and ballot cannot but be obvious to thofe who will be¬ 
llow fome thought upon the fubjeft. Its greateft excellence perhaps confifted in making the chance of lota 
apply chiefly to the eleftors, and not to thofe who might pretend to the fuccefflon ; by which means the 
dangerous effe&s of cabal were in a great meafure obviated j ar.d yet a fair profpea of fuccefs was given to 
the meritorious, while thofe wholly unqualified could entertain little hope of being preferred. The ftleftcd 
candidates drew lots only in one ftage of the proceeding, and this when their number, being reduced to only- 
four an even chance was given to thofe few to whom eminent qualifications had ftcured the marked appro¬ 
bation of their fellow-citizens ; and when fortune proved unfavourable in oneinftance, repeated opportuni¬ 
ties would occur in which, unlefs (lie proved Angularly unpropitious, the defend object would ultimately 
be obtained. This mode will admit of much meditation, and may perhaps afford fome hints for imitation. 
It has here been explained fomewhat3t large, as no fintilar inftitution occurs in any republic, either ancient 
or modern.” Planta’s Hiftory of the Helvetic Confederacy, vol. ii. p. s6i. 

f This meafure of deferring the elettibn till the number of vacancies amounted to eighty, though not 
dangerous in limes of tranquillity, was extremely impolitic in a pciiod of innovation. It greatly contri- 
buted to diforgamfe the government, at the commencement of the late revohiticm, as the admifTion of to 
many new members, who were moflly infected with French principles, proved the fourcc of that flfldluation 
which diftinguiHied the counfels of this government, and precipitated its downfall. 
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The Seizenjcrs are fixteen members of the Great Council, drawn yearly from the 
abbayesor tribes; two from each of the four great tribes* and one from each of the 
remaining eight; the candidates are generally * taken from thole who have exercifed the 
office of bailifs; and are elected by lot. Every year during three days at Eafter, all 
other employments in the ftate are fufpended, except thofe of the bannerets and the 
feizeners, who are inverted with an authority fimilar to that of the Roman cenfors* In 
cafe of mal-adminiftration, they may remove any member from the Great Council, or 
Senate; but it is a power which they never exercife; and ihotild they think proper to 
exert it, the fentence mull be confirmed by the council. 

I he principal magistrates are, two avoyers, two treafurers, and four bannerets; each 
chofen by a majority of voices in the Sovereign Council, and yearly confirmed in their 
j'efpeflive offices. The avoyers hold their port for life; the trealurers, fix years ; v and 
the bannerets, four. At Eafter the avoyer in office .delivers up his authority, in full 
council, to his colleague. I he reigning avoyer fits on an elevated feat, under a canopy, 
and the feal of the republic lies upon the table before him. He never delivers his opi¬ 
nion except it is demanded; he enjoys 00 vote unlefs the numbers are equal, and in 
that cafe he has the carting voice. The ex-avoyer is the firff fenatorin rank, and prefix 
dent of the fecret council* 

1 he two treafurers, one for the German dirtrift, and the other for the Pays de Vaud, 
form, in conjunction with the four bannerets, an economical chamber, or council of 
finance \; which paffes the accounts of the bailifs, and receives the revenues from thofe 
who are accountable to government. The four bannerets, together w ith the ex-avoyer, 
the fenior treafurer, and two members of the fenafe, compofe a committee or fecret 
council, in which all Hate affairs, requiring fecrecy, .are difeuffed. 

* I fay generally^ becaufe it is not ahfolntely fixed, that all the feizeniers muft have been bailifs ; for if 
it happens* that in one tribe there are two perfons one of whom lias been a bail if, and die other is a mem¬ 
ber of the Great Council, they draw lots for the charge. And fhould a member of the Great Council be 
the only one of his tribe, he becomes feizenier of courfe, provided he is eligible, In order t6 be feizenier, 
the candidate muft be married, or a widower, and have neither hie father or brother in the Senate. 

a f The finances were regulated with the itridteft economy, and yet the expenditure was anfwerablc to the 
dignity of the republic. 

The Hilaries of the principal niagiftrates were extremely moderate; 

Reigning avoyer * - £ 460 

Senators each - lyo 

Bannerets - - - - 230 

The revenues were derived principally from the public demefnes, which were appropriated at the time 
of the Reformation, the tithes fequeftered at the fame period, and affigned to the maintenance of the clergy, 
public feminariesj and charitable in frit ut ions ; quit-rents, and monopoly of fait, and gunpowder; produce 
of the poh office, cuftoms and tolls, duty on wine imported into the capital, and fines impofed for mifde- 
meanors ; alfo a tax on the alienation of landed property in the French diftridt; the inured of money accu¬ 
mulated from a regular progreffion of favings, of which near ^ 500,000 were lodged in the Englifh funds. 

The whole revenue has been Hated, by the bed authorities, as not exceeding 300,00c crowns, which 
were always more than fufficient to fnpply the expenditure , and to eonftrmft and fupport the magnificent 
public works. A large treafure was always referved in a vault of the capital for the fupply of fudden emer¬ 
gencies, and the care of this vault entrufted to the principal magiftrates, who had each a feparate key, and 
without their concurrence, and a fpedal order from the Sovereign Council* the door could not be opened. 

The amount of this treafure could not be accurately ascertained* but it muft have been very conflderable 
as not lefa than £ 160,000 ftcrling was depofited in the mountains of Hafli and Obcrland. The pillage ot 
this treafure was one of the principal objects of the French Directory* to defray the expences of their 
armament again ft Egypt, In the plunder of Bern, the French did not acquire lefs than ^400,000 m 
Ipecie. 
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I have only defcribed thefe eight magiftracies, as being the chief offices of the ftate 
and cxercifed by members of the Senate, But although the form of this conftkution 
is ariftocraiiea!, and the Senate poffeffes a very confiderable influence, yet it does not 
enjoy that alnioft exclufive authority, which is obfervablein many art (locratical govern¬ 
ments. For, by feveral wife and well-obferved regulations, the Sovereign Council, 
although it delegates die moll important concerns of government to the Senate, yetaf- 
fembleS' at dated times, and fuperintends the adminiftrarion of public affairs. 

It may alfo be remarked, that although the ancient houfes retain very confiderable 
influence, and are more readily enirufted with the -adminiftration of affairs; yet the 
principal charges are not exdufivdy confined to them; many new families being ad¬ 
mitted into the Sovereign Council on every eleftion. It mull nevertheless be acknow¬ 
ledged, that, as the citizens are continually diminiflilng, and the vacancies never fupplied ; 
it would well become fo wife a government to receive occafionally new families into the 
burgherfhip, in order to prevent the ill effects arifing from -the partial and narrow fpirit 
of too confined an oligarchy *, Government is adminiftered throughout its feveral 
departments with great precilion, and every ordinance executed with as much difpatch 
as in a monarchical ftate. The adminiftrarion is conduced with great wlfdbm and mo¬ 
deration, and the rulers are particularly cautious not to encroach upon the privileges 
of the fubjeft. 

The canton is divided into a certain number of diftricb, called bailliages, over which 
bailifs are chofen from the Sovereign Council; and thefe pofts being the mofi profita¬ 
ble in the difpofal of government, are the great objects of general purfuit. Formerly 
the bailifs, taken indifferently from the Senate or Great Council, were nominated by 
the bannerets ; but as this method rendered the members entirely dependent upon thofe 
who had the chief credit and influence in the commonwealth, the mode of election was 
altered in 1712, and they are now chofen by lot. No competitor, however, can be 
received as a candidate, in oppofition to a more ancient member of the Great Council: 
for infiance he who was admitted in 1766, cannot ftand againft one chofen in 1756* 
None but married men or widowers are eligible; nor can any perfon occupy more than 
once the principal bailliages; thofe of a lefs profitable kind may be poffefTed three 
times. 

The bailifs are reprefentatives of theJbvereign power in their refpe&ive diftrifts; they 
enforce the edicts of government, colleft the public revenues, aft as juftices of the 
peace, and are judges in civil and criminal caufes, except where there is any local f ju- 
rifdiaion. In civil caufes, beyond a certain value, an appeal lies to the courts of Bern : 
in criminal affairs, the procefs undergoes a revifion in the Senate, and is referred to the 
criminal chamber, which inflicts ptmiihment for fatal! mifdemeanors; in capital cafes, the 
fentence muft be confirmed by the Senate, and by the Sovereign Council, if the delin¬ 
quent is a citizen of Bern. The bailif delivers his accounts to the economical chamber, 
to which court an appeal lies, in cafe of exaction on the part of the bailif, or of his 
officers ; and with refpeft to mifdemeanors punifliable by fine, of which the bailif is en¬ 
titled to a (nare, the proportion of the penalty is not left to the arbitrary decifion of an 
interefted judge, but fettled by the legiflature with the molt fcrupulous exaftnefs. 

* Since tlie publication of this work, the government admitted feme new burgbera both from the Pays 
tie \ audj and from the German di drift Among thefe was M. Cerjeat of Taufaime, But the number 
was too fmall to produce any material tfteft ; and the admiffion was clogged with fo many re drift iQns* that 
no advantage could be derived before the third generation. 

f The 'ord of thee date of Diefbach enjoys, within h's own lands, the fame powers in criminal affairs, 
as are pofleflkd by the bailifs in their refpeftive diftrifts 
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Although, from all thefe confiderations, it (hould feem, that every poffible precaution 
has been taken by government to prevent the extortions of the bailifs ; yet inffonces 
have not been wanting to prove, that thefe wife and (trict regulations may be eluded ; 
thefe in [lances are very lew, but feveral examples occur in which extortions have been 
feveredy punilhed, and ihe government has even fhewn great readinefs to liften to all 
appeals, and to afford fpeedy'red refs* 

1 he profits of the bailiPs office arife from the produce of the demefnes, of the tythes, 
certain duties paid to government in the refpefUve bailliages, and from the fines im¬ 
posed for criminal offences. In feme part of the German diviiion, the bailif is entitled, 
upon the death of every pea fan t, to a determinate part of the inheritance \ although his 
flmre is very inconffderable, yet in fome filiations it may prove an oppreffive tax upon 
the family. This tax is the only inftance that has fallen under my knowledge, where the 
peafants of this canton are liable to any impofition, which can juft !y be deemed grievous. 

Al though there are no (landing armies in Switzerland; yet in many of the cantons, 
and particularly in Bern, ihe militia is fo well regulated, that government can affetnble 
a very confiderable body of men at a moment’s warning. To this end every male at 
the age of fixteen is inrolled, and about a third of the whole number are formed into 
particular regiments, compofed of fufileers and eleftionaries j the former confiding 
of batchelors and the latter of married men. Every perfon thus enrolled, is obliged 
to provide himfeif, at his own ex pence, with an uniform, a muflvet, and a Certain 
quantity of powder and ball \ and no peal ant is allowed to marry, unlefs he produces 
his uniform and arms. Every year a certain number of officers, who are called Land 
Majors, are deputed by the council of war, to infpect the arms, to complete the regi¬ 
ments, and exercife the militia, Befide this annual review, the regiments are occalionally 
exercifed by veteran foldiers, appointed for that purpofe. 

Befide the arms in the arfenal of Bern, a certain quantity is alfo provided, in the ar- 
fenal of each bailliage, fufficient for the militia of that diftrift; and likewife a fum of 
money amounting to three months’ pay, which is appropriated to the ekktionaries in cafe 
of actual fervice. The dragoons are chofen from the fubflantial farmers j as each per¬ 
fon is obliged to provide his borfe and accoutrements. In time of peace, the avoyer 
out of office is prefident of the council of war, and a member of that council is com¬ 
mander of the militia in the Pays de Vaud ; but during war a general in chief is nomi¬ 
nated for the forces of the republic. A certain number of regiments being thus always 
in readinefs, fignals are fixed on the higheft part of each bailliage, for affembling the 
militia at a particular place in each diftridl, where they receive orders for marching. 

Before I clofe this letter, I (hall juft mention an inftitution called the Exterior State 9 
as remarkable for its Angularity as utility. It is a model of the Sovereign Council, 
and is compofed of thofe burghers, who have not attained the age requifite for entering 
into that Council. It has a Great Council, a Senate, Cwoavoyers, treafurers, bannerets, 
and feizeniers; all of whom are chofen in the ufual manner, and with the accuftomed 
ceremonies. The poft of avoyer in this mimic community is foliated wir^ great aflk 
duity, and fometimes obtained a confiderable expence; as the fuccefsful candidate is 
always admitted into the Great Council, without any farther recommendation. This 
body poffeffes a certain number of bailliages, which confift of feveral ruined caflles dif- 
perfed over the canton ; it has alfo its common treafure, and its debts. In this lafl 
article, however, it by no means refembles the adual government ot Bern, which is 
not only free from debts, but poffefled of a very confiderable fund in referve *• 

* The badge or coat of arms borne by this mimic commonwealth, is an ape fitting on a lobfter, and 
viewing himfelt in a mirror, r 
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This remarkable mflitution, may be confidered as a political feminary for the youth 
of Bern. It renders them acquainted with the forms of the conftitution; and, as the 
members debate upon all kinds of political fubjefts, affords them an opportunity of 
exercifing and improving their talents, and by that means of becoming more capable 
of ferving the public, whenever they may be admitted to a ftiare in the adminiftration. 

lam, &c< 

LETTER LVII. — Biographical and Literary Anecdotes of Halter* 

BERN has produced few men highly eminent in literature j but has eftablifhed her 
glory in being the birth-place of the celebrated Haller. 

Albert Haller % the youngeft of five brothers, was born on the 16th of October 
170S. His father, Emanuel Haller, a citizen of Bern, practifed the law as an advocate 
with great fuccefs ; and in 1713 removed from the capital to Baden, where he was 
appointed fecretary of that bailliage* 

Although many accounts are ufually related concerning the early genius of diftin- 
guifhed perfons, which do not always deferve implicit credit; yet the premafure abilk 
ties and application of Haller are inconteftably proved. When he had fcarcely attained 
his fifth year he was accuflomed to write the new words, which he recollected to have 
heard in the courfe of the day. His progress in the languages was fo rapid, that in his 
tenth year he could tranflate from the Greek, and compofed for his private ufe a Chak 
dale grammar, a Greek and Hebrew lexicon. His pafiion for letters was alfo fo gene¬ 
ral and ardent, that, about the fame period, he abridged from Bayle and Moreri m 
hiflorical dictionary, comprifmg above two thoufand lives, and diftinguifhed himfelf by 
a fatirein Latin verfeagainfl: his preceptor Abraham Baillodz, a perfon of confiderabie 
learning, but of a capricious and morofe difpofitioiu 

Such unwearied application, and aftonilhing progrefs in a youth, ought to have em* 
fared the approbation and encouragement of his family. On the contrary, his father, 
who had deltined him to the law, reproved his growing tafte for polite literature, was 
particularly offended at his inclination for poetry, as likely to draw him from the feverer 
occupations* and objedled to the variety of his purfuits as too defultory and fuperffeiak 

* The materials for this biographical /ketch, are chiefly colledled from the following lives of this great 
man, which t I was informed by his eldeft fon, iincedeceafed, are thefe to which moil ctedit may he given. 
>* Lebm desHcrm von Hatter , by George Zimmerman, Zuric, 1755. The author was thedifciple and 
friend of Haller. 2, Lohrede mtf Hcrm Albrecht von. Hatter, mn Herrn <von BaUhcfar. Bafef 1778. 
The author was Haller-s intimate friend, and was well acquainted with the principal events of his life,' 
He is the fame gentleman whom 1 have mentioned in voL i, Letter 23. 3 Lobrcdc auf Herrn Albert Hatter. 

Burch, V. B Tfckamtr des Gro/fen Ratfof Etfe. Bern, 1778. M. Tfeharner, being a native of Bern, 
and an intimate acquaintance of Haller, his account deferves implicit credit. He was author of feveral ef- 
teemed works on the topography and biftory of Switzerland. He died in 17^8, a fhort time after he 
Imd pronounced this panegyric on tmdeceafed friend. 4 ^ Eloge Bijterique A Albert de Hatter^ met un Ca¬ 
talogue defer Oeuvres Geneve, 1778- Senuebier, the writer of tfiiu eulogium, is well known as the 
learned author of B'tbUotheque de Geneve, and of Rijimre Lkieraht de Geneve* He informs us, that he re* 
ceived ieveral anecdotes from the family of Haller. 

iVlany other panegynkjs and lives of Haller have been publifhecl In various parts of Burope; but as they 
were moftly written bythofc who were not perfon ally acquainted with him, I have not cited them as au¬ 
thorities. His ion mentions nineteen lives and panegyrics of his father, that had fallen under his notice in 
1784. See Bibl Schweit. Gefhich. vol. ii. No. 832—$06. I have been enabled to add fcveral anecdotes 
which I procured at Bern, and from his eldeft fon the late bailif of Nyon. 

The complete!! lift of Haller's works is to be found in the 6th volume of tc Epiflohe ad Halkrum feriptad* 
Bern, J 7 7 S * Hia fubfetjuent publications may be fuppliedfrom Sennebier f 3 catalogue* 
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He did not confider, that, during childhood, the principal objeft of education is to in- 
fufe a tafle for application in general; and, that when the bafeis rendered as broad as 
poflible, it may always, like a pyramid, be reduced to a point- But neither his father's 
repeated exhortations, nor his preceptor’s ley ere admonition^ could confine his {todies 
to one object, or cheek his infktiable thirlt for general information* 

In this manner he was educated until 172 r, when, on his father’s death, he was re- 
moved to the public Jchool at Bern* He was placed in a dais far above his age; and 
ufuallv wrote in Greek the exercife which he was expected to compofe in the Latin 
tongue. In 1723 he obtained permiiilon to accompany a young friend to Bienne, in 
order to be ini trusted in phiiofophy by the father of his companion, who was a cele¬ 
brated phyfician. But his new preceptor being a bigot to the Cartefian fohool, Haller 
foon rejected with difdaxn that logic and phiiofophy, which tended to cramp his genius 
rather than extend his knowledge, and continued to cultivate hiftory^ poetry, and 
polite literature, but with as little order and method as might be expefted from his 
years. 

Haller/during hisrefidence at Bienne, began a cuflom which he afterwards followed 
through life, that of writing his opinion of the books which he perufed, and making 
large extracts from them. His genius being alfo awakened by the romantic feenery of 
the country to poetical enthufiafm, he compofed various pieces in the epic, dramatic, 
and lyric flyles. He was at this time fo entirely abforbed in this favourite ftndy, that, 
a fire breaking out in the hoxife in which he refided, he ruflied into his apartment, and 
refeued his poetry, leaving his other papers, with little regfet, to the flames. When 
a more mature age had ripened his judgement, he was frequently heard to fay, that he 
had preferved from the flames thofe compofuions which he then thought the finefl pro¬ 
ductions of human genius, in order at a future period to confign them to deftruction as 
unworthy of his pen*. 

In this period of life, Haller compares himfeif to a wild plant, which is left to grow 
without pruning: yet this very circumfiance was probably the principal caufe of his 
future proficiency, and the foundation of that univerfal knowledge, which he afterwards 
acquired. 

He was originally intended for the law; but his aftive mind could not fubmit to fol¬ 
low a profeflion which would limit his inquiries; which entirely depended on precedent 
and authority; and which, to ufe his own quotation from Horace, in a letter to his 
friend Bonnet, obliged him, 

yurate in verba mngijlrh 

And although he could not fubmit to the (hackles of that narrow phiiofophy, fo flrong- 
ly recommended and enforced by his new preceptor, yet he appears to have beenprin-* 
cipally determined by his advice to dedicate himfeif to pliyfic ; the ftudy of which com¬ 
prehends fuch a variety of literary purfuits as feemed congenial to the zeal and adivity 

* Many* of his biographers have confounded thefe two fa£U; and, from a natural pronenefs to exagge¬ 
ration, have averted, that at Bienne* Haller, with a great nefs of mind above his years, burned his poetical 
competitions, from a flrong conviction that poetry tended to alienate his mind from the feverer ftudies: 
whereas, the very contrary happened. He faved his poetical pieces in preference to his other papers, and 
burned them afterwards, becaufe they would have difgraced his reputation ; although as juvenile produc¬ 
tions* they were not wholly without merit. X have in this mftance preferred the authority of his particu¬ 
lar friends, Bahhafar and Tfcharncr, to his other biographers, who had not fuch opportunities of obtaining 
the truth. Betides, as a confirmation of their evidence, Haller did not intermit his poetical ftudies; and 
wrote at Tubingen hia Morgen-gedanken and SekH~Such£ % which are the earl left fpecimens he ever gave to 
the public. 
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of his capacious mind. He no fooner formed this refolution, than he adopted a more 
regular and uniform plan, than he had hitherto been able to purfue: he removed 
towards the end of 1723, to the univerfity of Tubingen, where he profecuted 
his ftudies, under the profeflors Camerarius and Du Vernoy, with that unwearied 
application which never forfook him. From Camerarius he learned thofe found prin¬ 
ciples of rational philofophy, which teach us firft to doubt, and afterwards to believe, 
and which are equally removed from credulity and fcepticifni. From the lectures of 
Du Vernoy he imbibed his firft tafte for botany, and made fo rapid a progrefs in the 
ftudy of anatomy, that his mafter from feveral diflertations predicted his future profi¬ 
ciency. Notwithftanding his ftrong and invariable attachment to thefe two branches 
of natural hiftory, he reprefents himfelf as ftudying, invitd minervA , againft nature; 
anatomy though he could not fupport offenfive fmells, and botany though he was ex¬ 
tremely ihort-fighted. At Tubingen he alfo diftinguifhed his knowledge in mineralogy 
by refuting the error of Tournefort, in afcribing to foffils a vegetating power. 

During his continuance in that univerfity, he gave an inftance of controul over his 
paffions; a difficult conqueft for a young man of ftrong feelings and lively imagination. 
A fingle deviation into excefs, into which he was hurried by the example of fome of 
his fellow-pupils, fo greatly affe&ed a perfori like him, no lefs enamoured of virtue, 
than fufceptible of ingenuous fhame, that he inftantly formed a refolution to abftain 
from wine, and adopted a ftri&nefs of morals, which renders highly probable theaffer- 
tion of Condorcet, his French encomiaft, that he was defcended from a family in which 
piety might be laid to be hereditary. 

In 1725, Haller repaired to Leyden, to which place he was drawn by the great re¬ 
putation of Boerhaave. Here he found a more ample field for the improvement of his 
mind, and the difplay of his abilities. He became the favourite fcholar of Boerhaave, 
by whofe example and encouragement he ftrengthened his growing inclination for bo¬ 
tany. He noted down his mafter’s lectures on the Injlitutes of Medicine with fuch pre¬ 
cision, as afterwards gave birth to one of his moft ufeful publications. He continued 
his anatomical ftudies under Albinus, then riling into fame, and the venerable Ruyfch, 
who fo highly improved the art of injecting anatomical preparations. The precarious 
ftateof his health, probably occafioned or at leaft increafed by his intenfe application, 
induced him to accompany two of his countrymen through part of Germany. On 
his return in 1726, he received his doctor’s degree, though only in the nineteenth 
year of his age, and publifhed on that occafion his inaugural differtation de Duftufali- 
vali Cofchiviziano. 

In 1727 he vifited England, was favourably received by Chefelden, Douglas, and 
Sjr Hans Sloane; and improved his knowledge of medicine and furgery under the auf- 
pices of thofe celebrated men. At Paris, whither he next directed his courfe, he ftudied 
botany under Geoffroy and Juffieu} anatomy under Le Dran and Winflow, a cele¬ 
brated furgeon. Winllow was indeed his favourite mafter, whom he propofed to his 
difciples as the beft model for their imitation, as an anatomift, who, (hackled by no 
fyftem, defcribed fimply and faithfully what he himfelf obferved in his difieftions. 

Haller propofed to continue his travels to Italy, that country where medicinal know¬ 
ledge firft revived in the darker ages, and where, 

** Smit with the love of facred fongv f * 

he might indulge his enthufiafm and improve his tafte in claflical literature; but the 
uncertain flate of his health, the maladie dupays which fo remarkably aflfe&s theSwifs 
in foreign parts, and on which he has compofed a poem, together with the advice 
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of his friends, prevailed over his inclination, and induced him to return to his native 
city. 

In his way toBern he Hopped at Bafle,, in order to ftudy mathematics under the cele¬ 
brated John Bernoulli; and in this, as well as in every other inftanee of h:s life, ap¬ 
plied with fuch indefatigable perfeverance, as if that fcience was the foie pbjefr of his 
future refearches. His proficiency in thefe ftudies is fufficiently proved by feveral trea- 
tifesftill extant in manufcript on arithmetic and geometry, and particularly by his re¬ 
marks on the Marquis de l'Hofpital’s Analyfis of Infinitefimals, and his attachment to 
them by his being deeply employed in a profound calculation on the day of his marriage. 

But though he made fuch a progrefs as aftonifhed Bernoulli himfelf, he continued 
his other purfuits, being appointed to read ledtures on anatomy during the ficknefs of 
the profeffor. While he fulfilled the duties of that office, he alfo attended the ledtures 
of Tzinger on the practical parts of Medicine; thus at the fame time diliplaying, with 
equal propriety, the dignity of a profeffor, and the humility of a pupil. 

During the fummer of 1729, he accompanied his friend John Gefner into the moun¬ 
tains of Switzerland; an excurfion rendered memorable by its fuggefting to himj the 
plan of a Flora Helvetica, and by infpiring his poem on the Alps, which he compofed 
in the twenty-firft year of his age; a poem as fublime and immortal as the mountains 
which are the fubjedt of his fong. 

Not long after his poem on the Alps, he wrote his ethic epiltles, on the Imperfedtion 
of Human Virtue, on Superftition and Infidelity, on the Origin of Evil, on the Vanity 
of Honour, Various Satires, Doris, a Paftoral on his fil'd wife, and his much admired 
Elegy on her death. It is a convincing proof of Haller's verfatile genius and mental 
powers, that he fo eminently excelled in poetry, which, except in his early youth, he 
never confidered otherwife than as an amufement, either to foothe him under afflictions, 
and in the bed of ficknefs, or to confole him for the envy and neglett of his contem¬ 
poraries. 

The founded: German critics place Haller among the mod: eminent of their poets j 
and confide^ fublimity as the grand chara&eriftic of his writings. They acknowlege, 
that he improved the.harmony and richnefs of his native tongue; that he poffeffed the 
higheft powers of invention, and great originality both in his ideas and language; that 
he is the true colourift of nature; that he founded the depths of metaphyfical and mo¬ 
ral fcience; that he equally excelled in pitturefque defcriptions, in foft and delightful 
imagery, in elevated fentiments, and philofophical precifion. A few fupercilious critics 
have reproached his poetry with occafional obfcurities; and accufe him of introducing 
a new language afFedtedly differing from the common modes of didtion. Cold criticifm 
may cenfure; but twenty-two fucceffive editions of his German poems, and the tranfla- 
tion of them into the principal languages of Europe, prove, that they poffefs the great 
aim of poetry, that of pleating and interefting the reader. And it may be remarked 
with truth, that although Haller’s ftupendous labours in erudition and fcience render 
his poetical talents of inferior account; yet had he confined himfelf to the mufes, poe¬ 
try alone would have immortalized his name. 

It is time to accompany Haller to his native city, where he returned, in 1729, expect¬ 
ing from his countrymen the fame relpect and patronage, he had fo liberally received 
abroad. But he had the mortification to experience that negledt and envy to which 
every man of genius is expofed in his own country, and which he feems to have aug¬ 
mented by his latirical compofitions. 

He continued three years without having the intereft to procure any public employ- 
ment; though he prevailed on government to eftablifh an anatomical theatre, and gave 
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leflures gratis j yet he did not fucceed in obtaining the place of phyfirian to the hofpr- 
tal, which he much defired. He alfo folicited a profefforfhip, and was repulfed. He 
too fenfibly felt thefe difappointments, and expreffed his impatience and indignation in 
hisfatirical poems, while he redoubled his application and fervicesin order to force him- 
felf into public notice. 

The firft didingui(lied tribute to his literary talents was paid by the Royal Society of 
Upfala, which, in 1735, chofe him a member. This election was the prelude to more 
honourable and beneficial employments; in the fame year his countrymen at length ac- 
knowleged his merit, by appointing him director of an hofpital and public librarian. 
As director, he diftinguilhed himfelf by his zeal and humanity; as librarian he beftowed 
great pains in arranging the books, and in forming the firft catalogue. Scarcely any 
branch of literature, however remote from his ufual occupations, was omitted bv Hal¬ 
ler, whenever an opportunity prefented itfelf, either of improving his general knowledge, 
or of being ufeful to fcience. Finding in the public library a collection of antient me¬ 
dals, which had been hitherto neglected, he took confiderable pleafure in clafling them. 
His love of hiftory induced him to pay great attention to the fludy of medals, which he 
juflly confidered as the moft authentic documents of hiflorical truth, and the moft cer¬ 
tain monuments to afcertain the ever-flu£tuating ftate of language. 

His literary reputation began now to fpread by various botanical, anatomical and 
medical publications, and by a collection of poems *, which firft made its appearance 
in 1732. 

At length, in 1736, he received, unfolicited, the offer of the profefforlhip of phy- 
fic, botany, and furgery, in the univerfityof Gottingen, newly eftabliflied by George 
the Second. Not with (landing all the advantages and honours which accompanied this 
offer, he, for fome time, hefitated whether he fhould accept it. He had, in 1731, ef- 
poufed a young lady of good family, whofe great beauty and accomplifhmenrs were ren¬ 
dered ftill more endearing by her affectionate fubfervience to his manner of life. She 
had brought him three children, and thefe ties attached him more ftrongly to his native 
place where his merits procured him many fmcere friends, and the air of which he con¬ 
fidered as in fome refpeft neceffary for the prefervation of his health. On the other 
hand, the honour of being invited by fo great a monarch, the dignity of the eftabliih- 
ment to which he was called, and the consideration of having a more ample theatre for 
the improvement of his knowledge, induced him to remove to Gottingen. 

He quitted Bern with much regret; prefaging the heavy ftroke which overtook him 
foon after his arrival in that univerfity; he loft his wife. The death of his beloved 
Marianne, whofe memory he has celebrated in a pathetic elegy, uffii&ed him fo deeply, 
that it almoft brought him to the grave. In this crifis of defpondency he redoubled his 
application, as the moft probable means of fubduing his forrow, and the duties of his 
ftation forced him from the contemplation of his own grief into public life. 

During feventeen years, in which he refided at Gottingen, where his abilities expand¬ 
ed in proportion as his opportunities of acquiring knowledge increafed j he obtained 
from government the eftablilhraent of a botanical garden, which he fuperintended; of 
an anatomical theatre, a fchool for midwifery, and a college for the improvement of 
lurgery. He formed the plan for a Royal Society of Sciences, of which he was ap¬ 
pointed perpetual prefident. 

I he comprehenfive mind and verfatile genius of-HaJler, united with his unremitting 
diligence and ardour in all his purfuils, enabled him to cultivate with uncommon fuc- 
cefs a variety of knowledge. Had not the great Swede pre-occupied the field, Plaller 
* Ferfuik Scbwt'stwrifiber Gedhkte, Tlie bcil edition Is printed at Bern, 1775. 
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would have flood the fir ft among his contemporaries as an improver of botany *. Yet 
botany was not among his eariieft purfuits: for he informs us, that he had made no ad¬ 
vances in it until his return from his travels ; during his refidence at Bafle, in the year 
1728, as if infpired, he fays, by the genius of that place, which had nurtured the Bau- 
hins, and where at that period botany was fuccefsfully cultivated by Staehlin, he laid the 
deftgn of his future Flora. From this time he made annual journeys into various parts 
of Switzerland, and principally among the Alps. He cultivated the correfpondence of 
the moft eminent botanifts, particularly with Scheutzer, Ludwig. Linnaeus, Van Royen, 
and Dr. John Gefner of Zuric, who alfo meditated a defign to ptiblifh a Swifs Flora, and 
freely communicated his materials to Haller. 

Lliseftabhfliment at Gottingen enlarged his views and opportunities; and at length, 
in 1742, his great botanical work on the plants of Switzerland, the refultof fourteen 
years ftudy, made its appearance. It was entitled, Enumerate Methodka Siirpium Hel¬ 
vetia , in two volumes, folio, and was the moft copious Flora ever publilhed, coinprifing 
1840 fpecies. The preface contains a compendious defeription of Switzerland, par¬ 
ticularly the Alps; an account of the authors who had written on the Swifs plants ; the 
recital of his own journeys; acknowledgments to thofe who had affifted him; conclud¬ 
ing with the order and method which he purfued. 

After the preface follows a chronological account of 268 volumes, cited in the work, 
each accompanied by a general character ; in which, with great candour and impar¬ 
tiality, he points out the merit or demerit of the author, in the manner which he after¬ 
wards purfued in the Metbodus Studii Medici , and in the Bibliotheca Medicines. This is 
a very ui'eful and entertaining part of his work, as it forms almoft a hiftory of the pro- 
grefs of the fcience from the time of Brunfelfms to his own. He next delineates his own 
fyffem of botany, according to which the plants are difpofed. Throughout this great 
work Haller is entirely an original, not fatisfying himfelf with giving the deferiptions of 
former writers, he appears every where to have deferibed the plant himfelf, and to have 
formed new genera, and commonly new fpecifical chara&ers for the whole, accommo¬ 
dated to his own fyftem. He acquaints us, that it was his cuftom to write down the na¬ 
tural characters of each plant on the day he difeovered it. 

In treating on each fpecies he has not only added a moft copious number of fyno- 
nymes, but appears to have confulted all the old authors, extracted their fynonymes 
with uncommon diligence and fingular diferimination, and arranged them, as much as 
poffible, in chronological order ; a method highly worthy of imitation, as it exhibits, at 
one view, a brief hiftory of the plant, by pointing out the firft difeoverer, and the re¬ 
gions of its growth. This, to the curious botanift, is a very meritorious part of Haller's 
labour. To each plant is fubjoined a fummary account, from the belt writers, of the 
qualities and ufes, both economical and medical. The work is embellifhed with plates 
of fome rare fpecies, remarkable for their exaftnefs and delicacy. 

Having, in 1741, obtained from the King of Great Britain the eftabliflimenf of the- 
phyfic garden at Gottingen, Haller publilhed the following year a catalogue of its 
plants; this was but a fmall volume, but the lift ferved to fhew the diligence with which 
he fulfilled the intention of the royal founder. In 1753 he much enlarged it, and 
comprehended the plants fpontaneoully growing in the environs, erpecially thofe of the 
Black Foreft. He informs us, that this volume was the production of a three months' 
vacation, and laments, that the importance of his other employments prevented him- 

* I fhoitld not have prefumedto give any detailed account of Haller's botanical, medical, or anatomical 
works, had 1 not received affiliatec on ihefe fubjefls from my very judicious friend Hr. Pidtney. 
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from fulfilling his intention of defcribing the plants of Germany at large. /This little 
work is curious, fince it exemplifies his fyftem as extended to exotics, of which the 
new and rare kinds are defcribed ; but the lmall fize of the volume precluded the in¬ 
troduction of the generical characters. 

In 1745* he gratified the botanifts by a new edition of the Flora Jemnfts of Ruppius, 
and, that he might do jultice to the work, he took a journey to Jena, where he g ain ed 
accefs to the papers and hortm Jiccits of the author. He prefixed to this book anec¬ 
dotes of this extraordinary man, and, by reforming and augmenting the whole from his 
own difeoveries, he in feme meafure made it a Flora Germanica. Thefe performances 
were by no means the termination of his botanical labours. On his return to Switzer¬ 
land he continued his difeoveries in this branch of natural hiftory ; he alio fenr, at his 
own expence, perfons properly qualified into the lefs frequented parts of the Alps. 

The refult appeared in a new edition of the Enumeration which was fo much im¬ 
proved, that he confiders it as a new work. It was publilhed in three volumes, folio, 
in 1768, under the title of Hijloria Stirpium indigenarwn Helvetia, inchoata. Thefub- 
jeCt is arranged in his own method, with the alteration of inverting the order of the 
claffes, beginning with the Compqfita, or the Syngenefia clafs of Linnssus, and ending 
with the Cryptogatnia, which flood firft in the Enumeratio ; both of which are objec¬ 
tionable, as lubje&ing the ftudent to the moft difficult parts of the fyftem at his entrance 
■on the ftudy. Several interefting particulars of the former publication are alfo omitted 
in thefe volumes, of which curious botanifts will much regret the lofs ; for, though he 
has inferted, with enlargement, the phyfical geography of Switzerland, together with 
the account of thofe authors who had previoufly inveftigated the plants of the country, 
and has recited his own excurfions for that purpofe ; yet he has not introduced the 
critical catalogue of the authors, fatisfying himfelf with giving a bare lift of all the bo¬ 
tanical writings, from the time of Theophraftus to 1768. It is ftill more to be regret¬ 
ted, that Haller has fuppreffed in this edition a great number of fynonymes under each 
plant, inferring only a few of later date ; for although, in all poffible inftances he has in¬ 
troduced the lynttnypies of Linnaeus, yet he has, unfortunately for fuch as ufe the works 
of both, omitted the trivial names; a circumftance which renders his book much lefs ufe- 
ful to thofe who are converfant in the fexual fyftem. Yet thefe defers are doubtlefs 
more than compenfated, by the innumerable improvements made in the deferiptions, 
both of the genera and fpecies, by the great addition to the number of plants, which are 
extended from 1S40 to 2486, of which more than 800 are of the Cryptogamia clafs ; 
Haller having, after Micheli, beyond any of his contemporaries, enlarged the order of 
Fungi, of which, he tells us, he had paintings of more than 400 fpecies made under 
his own infpedion. It is not, however, furprifing that Switzerland fliould produce a 
greater variety of vegetables than the middle parts of Europe; when we reflea that the 
alpine fituations afford growth to the plants of the arffic regions, and the warm vallies, 
to many of thofe common to fouthern. The value of this edition is much enhanced 
by enlarging the obfervations on the ufes of plants; and by referring to his authorities 
for what is not his own, with his accuftomed accuracy. As an acceflion to this work, 
it may be added, that the author has in the notes, under each genus, introduced the 
plants of Theophraftus and Diofcorides, in as many inftances as they admit of being 
afeertained- 

Few botanifts have laboured more than Haller, and yet his difeoveries in botany oc¬ 
cupied only a comparatively final! portion of his time. To fuch as feel not, in the full eft 
extent, that enthufiafm which the love of fcience infpires, it may appear a paradox to 
affert that the diffedion of human bodies could be a pleafurable employment; yet Hal¬ 
ler, 
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ler* in 1742* pronounced a fpirited eulogium* in the univerfity of Gottingen, on the 
fubjedt* and his zeal in the purfuit of anatomical difcoveries was attended with uncom¬ 
mon fuecefs, He feems early to have apprehended > that the knowledge of the diftribu- 
tion of the arterial fyftem had not kept pace with that of the bones* mufeles* nerves* 
and vifcera* which had been feparately and ably treated by men of eminence. Haller* 
therefore* wiftied to illuftrate more perfectly this part of the human frame* and gave to 
the world a more complete fyftem on the fubjeft than had yet appeared. He publifhed 
the firft part of this great work in 1743, and the kft in 1756. His trafts on other parts 
of anatomy, when collected in 1768, formed three volumes "in quarto. The curious 
reader may fee an enumeration of his many difcoveries in anatomy and phyfiology, at the 
head of the fixth volume of his Phyfiology : although fome of thefe difcoveries may have 
been contefted by his contemporaries, yet his unalienable right to moft of them* and 
the light particularly which he threw upon incubation* offification* irritability* and feve- 
ral other parts of the animal economy, will unqueftionably fecure to him a large and 
honourable lhareof fame with pofterity. 

^Halier’s emoluments augmented as his merits were difplayed ; and honours flowed 
' upon him from all quarters. He was elected in 1748 into the Royal Society of Stock¬ 
holm* into that of London in 1749* and in 1754 chofen one of the eight foreign mem¬ 
bers in the Academy of Sciences at Paris. In 1739 he was appointed phyfieian to 
George the Second* and king's counfellor in 1740. In 1749 the Emperor Francis 
conferred on him letters of nobility at the requeft of George the Second* and about the 
fame time the King* in a vifit which he paid to the univerfity* diftinguifhed Haller with 
particular marks of approbation; an honour which the author gratefully acknowledges 
in an Englifii publication, entitled, A fhort Narrative of the King’s Journey to Got* 
tingen,” and in the dedication to George the Second, prefixed to his edition of Boer- 
haave's Metbodus Siudii Medici . 

He declined* in 1745, an invitation to Oxford* which would probably have terminated 
in his nomination to the profeflbrfhip of botany, vacant by the death of the celebrated 
Dillenius ; a fecond from the univerfity of Utrecht* and, in 1750* a third from the 
King of Pruflia, with the offer of a very confiderable penfion. 

But of all his promotions none gave him more real fatisfaflion than his election into 
the Great Council of Bern, as it in lured to him a retreat with dignity* and probably 
with emolument, in his native city* to which he looked forward with affection and 
attachment* 

At length* in 1753, induced by the precarious flate of his health* by the defire of 
removing from Gottingen, which he called the grave of his wives, and by his earn eft 
anxiety to dedicate the remainder of his days to the fervice of his country, he took a 
journey to Bern* in order to procure an eftablifhment, which, though not adequate to 
his prefent appointments* might place him in the bofom of his beloved Switzerland. 
Soon after his arrival* he fortunately obtained by lot the office of Amman. Although 
this office was of fmall emolument, yet* as it might be confidered a prelude to future 
appointments* and gave him an immediate opportunity of ferving his children, he re- 
figned his profeflbrfhip at Gottingen* and fettled at Bern. Such was the general 
joy of his countrymen on this event* that Morikofof ftruck a medal to commemorate 

his return. ' , 

Having formed this refolution* he could not be fhaken by the moft fplendid offers. 
He declined, in 1755* the preffing invitation of Frederic the Second, to fuperintend the 
academies of Pruflia*’and to accept the chancellorfiiip of the univerfity of Hall* vacant 
by the death of Wolffi In 1767, he rejefted the offer of a very advantageous and ho- 
J nourable 
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nourable fettlement at St. Peterlburgh, made by Catharine the Second, and, in 1770, 
the (iill more dignified promotion to tbe chancellorfliip of the univerfity of Gottingen, 
with a very confiderable appointment; although George the Third wrote not only to 
Haller but to the Senate of Bern, requelling their influence to prevail op him to ac¬ 
cept it. 

His grateful country rewarded this difinterefted attachment with the moft liberal and 
unbounded confidence, and employed his talents in the public fervice. In 1757, he 
was fent to reform the academy of Laufanne, and in the following year was deputed 
by the Senate to examine fome curious remains of antiquity difcovered at Culm. 
About the fame time he was appointed director of the l'alt works at Bex and Aigle, 
with an annual falary of ^500. During the term of this appointment, which continued 
fix years, he refilled at La Roche. In this retirement, he employed himfelr in fuper- 
intending and improving the falt-works, of which he has given a fliort account; in 
making occafional excurfions into the neighbouring country, which he has likewife 
defcribcd ; but more particularly diftinguilhed his retreat by preparing and pubiifliing 
his great work on phyliology. 

Notwithftanding the amplitude and fuccefs of Haller’s labours in the various branches 
of medical knowledge, it was principally on phyliology, which feems to have been his 
peculiar delight, that he difplayed the whole force of his genius, and founded his merit 
as an inventor in fcience. 

His outlines of Phyfiology, or Primce Line# Pbyjiologtu s, publiflied at Gottingen in 
1747, delineate the plan, and were the prelude to his immortal work, which he mo- 
deftly ftyles Elements only, or Elementa Pyfjologice Corporis Humani, in eight volumes in 
quarto, which fucceflively made their appearance from 1757 to 1766. In conformity 
to Boerhaave’s plan, this part of the fcience of phyfic is emancipated from theoretical 
fubtlety, from the lhackles of metaphyfical, mechanical, and chymical hypothecs, with 
which, for ages, it had been incumbered, and, for the firft time, built on the true bafts 
of anatomical fcience. 

The exquifite knowledge which he has difplayed in relation to the ftrufture of the 
human body, his indefatigable researches into the difcoveries and opinions of all his 
predeceflbrs, the judicious fele&ionof them to eflablilh his own, his Ikill in comparative 
anatomy, and the application of the whole to ill uft rate the human frame, afford a 
ftriking inftance of learning, induflry, penetration and genius. 

On his return to Bern he was defied member of the chamber of appeal for the Ger¬ 
man diftrift of the council of finances, of the committees for matrimonial affairs, and for 
improving the final! livings in the French diftrict of the canton ; he was alfo appointed 
perpetual affeffor of the council of Health, with an annual falary of about f 100 as a 
token of his country’s gratitude for having declined fo many fplendid offers from foreign 
courts, and for preferring his native place to the advancement of bis fortune. In thefe 
feveral offices he performed effential fervices to the ftate by promoting the moft ufeful 
inftitutions, propofing neceffary alterations, and framing new laws and ordinances. In 
his capacity of affeffor to the Chamber of Health, he was particularly ufeful in forward¬ 
ing the moft important regulations; fuch as the prohibition of empirics, the recovery 
of drowned perfons, and the means to prevent the fpreading of the diftemper then pre¬ 
valent among the cattle in various parts of Europe, 

He alfo fliewed himfelf a friend to.humanity, by the zeal with which he alfifted in 
obtaining from government a public eftablifhment for orphans, by his activity in provid¬ 
ing a fund, and by drawing up the plan. As a member of the Economical Society, he 
laboured much to improve the ftate of agriculture, and made many experiments 5 for 
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that purpofe. In the meetings of the Great Council he delivered, on important occa- 
fions, his opinion with a manly freedom and lively eloquence, the refult of the founded 
judgment and the mo ft feeling heart. 

In 1766 and the following years this great man, who had hitherto enlightened fcience 
from his clofet, difplayed In the theatre of public life the more aftive and diftinguifhed 
parts of a patriot and politician. He re-eftablilhed the harmony and fettled the difputes 
between the Vallais and the canton of Bern by a fuccefsful negociation, in which he 
fixed the boundaries of the two ftates; he was affociated with the moft enlightened 
characters of the republic in terminating the diffenfions of Geneva ; he drew up the 
principal difpatches to the court of Verfailles on the fubjeCt of the changes projected at 
Verfoi, on which occafion he held a perfonal conference with the French atnbaffa- 
dor, and was employed to prepare the plan of a treaty between the canton of Bern and 
the Elector of Bavaria, relating to the purchafe of fait. 

On the conclufion of tbefe public employments Haller, who had now attained the 
fixty fecond year of his age, withdrew from the buftle of life, and lived in a retired 
manner, fulfilling the duties of a father, a citizen, and a magiftrate; and, although his 
health gradually declined, yet his activity was undiminifhed. He refuraed his literary 
labours, which had been neceflarily interrupted amid ft his other more important avoca¬ 
tions. He publiflied, in 1768, his hiftory of Swifs plants; and, in 1771, the firft part 
of his Bibliotheca Medicines. 

No part of Haller's writings affords a more ftriktng example of the value of early and 
pei-revering induftry, than this publication. That habit which he formed fo early as 
the eighteenth year of his age, of noting his opinion of books and authors, accumulated 
a considerable mafs of materials, and thus enabled him afterwards to turn them to very 
ufeful purpofes. By thefe means the foundation of his Medical Library was laid, 
even before he gave the improved edition of Boerhaave’s Methodus Studii Medici , 
in 1751. 

Boerhaave ufed to recommend to his ftudents the books which they ought to con- 
fult on each fubjett; this catalogue was, in 1726, furreptitioufly and inaccurately 
printed, and formed only a final! volume in octavo; many neceffary oblervations were 
forgotten, and various auihors both modern and ancient omitted. Haller undertook to 
fupply thefe deficiencies ; and extended the publication to two volumes in quarto. In 
order to appreciate the merits of this compilation, it is neceffary to obferve, that various 
lexicons and catalogues of medical authors were extant; but the writers had merely 
given bare lifts and titles, unaccompanied by that critical diferimination of the defign, 
dofhine, and general merit of each author, which rendered thefe volumes fo highly 
acceptable. In this manner Haller has given, under that claflical method which Boer¬ 
haave recommended, his opinion of more than four thoufand volumes. 

In the extenfion of this plan, as it appears in his own Bibliotheca , Haller begins, by 
tracing the hiftory of each branch of medicine from its origin through the preceding 
ages, and, by connecting the hiftory of each in the feveral periods, has, in fome tnea- 
fure, made his publication a compendious hiftory of phyfic. 

His extenfive knowledge of ancient and modern languages enabled him to compre¬ 
hend a large field ; his indefatigable induftry, united to great penetration in inveftigating 
the doctrines of the ancients, equally exhibits his erudition, and that found judgment * 
by which he has appreciated the merit of thofe fages of phyfic, in a manner highly in- 
terefting and inftru6:ivt. In his judgment of the moderns he is candid and impartial ; 
his great knowledge of his fubje&s qualified him to diftinguifli all original do&rines, 
new fads and obfervations, and to guard againft fuch errors as might miflead young and 
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incautious praaitioners, who are too apt to be influenced by imbibed theories, and pre¬ 
judice towards particular authors. , 

1-Ie has given additional value to his work, by annexing to the account ot celebrated 
books fhort biographical anecdotes of the authors. He mentions all the different edi¬ 
tions that came to his knowledge, particularly marking fuch as were in his own library. 
And it is a rtiatter of aftonifliment that, in this manner, he noiices and reviews not fewer 
than n,ooo volumes. As the literary hiilory of phyfic was among the favourite ob. 
ieQ:s of Haller, this publication cannot but be highly acceptable to filch as poliels a 
congenial tafle; while the general ufe and information it affords are lufficiently ob¬ 
vious. Might volumes were publiflied beween the years 1771 and 1778- The ana¬ 
tomical, including the phyfiology, the botanical, and the chirurgical, were each com- 
prifed in two volumes, and bring down the refpective fubjef.ts nearly to the prelent 
time. Two, on the practice of phyfic, were publithed by Haller himfelf, a third ader 
his deceafe by Dr.TriboIet, and a fourth by Dr. Brandis of Childenflieim, from the 
manufcript of Haller, which the learned editor has considerably augmented. 

Ha Her* employed the latter period of his life in fending extract from eminent publi¬ 
cations for the Biblhtheque Ralfonnec ; furniflied many of the articles for the fupplement 
to the Paris Encyclopedic, for the quarto improved edition of the fame work publiffied 
at Yverdun, and for the dictionary of natural hi ft 017 printed at the fame place. He 
meditated alfo a new edition of his great phyfiological work, of which he put forth the 
firft volume in 1777, only a few months before his death. 

His aftive imagination brooding on the civil and political affairs in which he had been 
lately engaged, produced between 1771 and 1774, his three political romances, Ufong, 
Alfred, and Fabius and Cato, which treat of the defpotic, monarchical, and republican 
governments. In Ufong he fketches, with a maflerly hand, the abufes of abfolute au¬ 
thority, and fets forth, in the chara&er of the principal perfonage, the happy efleas 
which may be derived from a virtuous and intelligent fovereign, even amid ft the hor¬ 
rors of oriental defpotifm. In Fabius and Cato he deferibes, with an animation and 
1‘pirit worthy of ancient Rome, but with a partiality natural to a republican, the ariffo- 
eraiical government as moft friendly to the difplay of patriotifm, and moll congenial to 
the exertions of genius. In Alfred he difplays the advantages of a limited monarchy, 
wherein the balance of power is wifely dillributed, and which, while it avoids the ex¬ 
tremes of either, enjoys the benefits of both. In tbefe romances he difeovers found 
principles of legiflation, great political fagacity, a deep in fight into human nature, and 
an extenfive aquaintance with hi (lory. 

When we confider Haller as a man of piety and a C.hvidian, we obferve him tracing, 
from a comprehenfive view of the creation in its grandeft as well as in its minuted parts, 
the neceffary exiftence of a Supreme Being, and the great principles of natural religion. 
We fee him demonftrating the divine origin of Chriftianity from a profound ftudy of the 
NewTeft ament, from the excellence of its morality,its man ifeftinSuenceover the happinefs 
of mankind, and its tendency to meliorate our nature; we find him proving himfelf, both 
in his life and writings, a zealous friend and able advocate of the revealed doftrines. 

Haller, at a very early period of his life, undertook the defence of natural and re¬ 
vealed religion. In 1732, in his preface to his poetry, he declared himfelf firmly con¬ 
vinced of their truth; in 1747 he rejected with horror the dedication which La Metrie 
offered to prefix to his work entitled “ L'Homme Machine” and he declared ill various 
literary journals, that he neither acknowledged as his friend, or his dii'ciple, a man who 
entertained Inch impious notions, tn a preface which he publiflied in 1751, to For¬ 
ty's abridgment of Crouzza’s “ Examcn du Pyrrbonifme” he paints in the (Irongeft 
3 0 colours, 
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colours* the dreadful effefls of infidelity both on fociety and individuals. He put forth, 
in the German tongue, u Letters to his Daughter on the Truth of the Cbriflian Revela¬ 
tion ; 5? he publilhed an extraQ. from Dittorfs Tru th of the Refurre&ion of Jefus thrift,” 
which he acknowledges to have fir ft cleared any doubts he entertained on that fubjefl:. 
■He avows, at the fame time, that he received infinite fatisfa£fion from the jftudy of the 
New Teftament, becaufe he was never more certain of holding converfe with the Deity, 
than when he read his will in that divine book* 

In 1775, he finally gave to the public, alfo in the German language, £C Letters con¬ 
cerning leveral late Attempts of Freethinkers yet living againft Revelation.” In this 
work the author examines and refutes the objections to Chriftianity, advanced in lb 
lively and dangerous a manner by Voltaire in his Oueftiomfur F Encyclopedic* £C If this 
latter publication,” adds Sennebier, “ may be confidered as an Index to the Doubts 
and Arguments againft the Chriftian Religion, the work of Haller may be entitled an 
Index to the Anfvvers in favour of the fame Revelation, to be confuked by thole who 
vvifh impartially to difeufs both fides of this important quell ion. When learning and 
philofophy, inftead of being employed in fupporting fceptical tenets by artful fophiftry, 
thus lend their united alfiftance to the caufeof religion, they truly become an honour 
to the poffeflbr, and a benefit to fociety. 

But even this great and good man was not exempt from a too anxious folicitude for 
his welfare in a future ftate. That depreflion of fpirits, which ought juftly to be con¬ 
fidered as the effefts of difeafe, and the warmth of his imagination confpiring perhaps 
with the narrow principles of Calvinifm, in which he had been educated, led him to re¬ 
flect rather on th ejufice than the mercy of the Deity, and to bewilder himfelf in tile 
eadlefs mazes of predeftination and grace. In one of his defponding fits, he compared 
himfelf to a man placed on the edge of a precipice without any fupport, and expecting 
every inftant to fall. At another moment, animated with a paflion for fcience, he 
breaks out, in a letter to his friend Bonnet, into an exclamation, expreftive of his re¬ 
gret to quit a world which he had improved fiy his difeoveries, and which he might ftill 
further illuminate by his zeal and application. £C Q my poor brain, which muft return 
to duft j and all the knowledge and information which I have been collecting with fuch 
unwearied labour, will fade away like the dream of an infant.” 

Thefe little weaknefi’es of a great mind, overpowered by conftitational irritability, 
and ftruggling againft early prejudices, are more interefting to the man who feels and 
refpefts the imperfections of human nature, than the moil pompous and exaggerated 
accounts of unnerring wifdoni, or uniform virtue. And it is a pleafing fatisfaftion to 
learn, that reafon and religion rofe fuperior to the gloomy dependency of ficknefs; 
and that Haller met death with the calmnefs of a phhofopher, and the faith of a Chrif¬ 
tian. In a letter which he wrote, a few days before his deceafe, he I peaks indeed of 
the tremendous grandeur of eternity, but with hope rather than with fear, and looks 
back upon his paft life with fatisfaftion ; amid ft a few complaints uttered on his painful 
fufterings, he mentions his country with the moft ardent affection, and offers up his laft 
prayer for its prefervation and welfare. 

He continued his literary labours, and preferved his fenfes and compofure to the mo¬ 
ment of difiblution ; he beheld his end approaching without fear and regret; e£ My 
friend,” he faid to the phyfician who attended him, " I die, my pulfc is flopped, 0 and 
then expired. He deceafed on the twelfth of December 1777, in the feventieth year 
of his age. ' 

Thus lived, and thus died, the great Haller; a man to whom Michaelis, the emi¬ 
nent orientalift, iuftly applies an obfervation on the genius of Ariftotle; Ne^ue ccelo y 
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neque terra, neque marl quicquam reHnquerc voluit inccgaitum, indole pmierea adeo mira* * * § 
billy ut adftngula nation pr&cipue drcas *J f 

In his perlon Haller was [all and majeftic, of a ferious and expreflive countenance; 
he had at times an open fmile, always a pleafmgtone of voice, ulually low, and 1’eldom 
elevated, even when he was molt agitated. He was fond of unbending himfelf in fo- 
ciety, on thofe occafions was remarkably cheerful, polite, and attentive; he would 
converfe with the ladies on fafhions, inodes of drefs, and other trifles, with as much 
eafe as if he had never feclueted himfelf from the world. 

Bonnet informed me, that Haller wrote with equal facility the German, French, and 
Latin tongues; that he wasfo well acquainted with all the European languages, except 
Ruffian, Polifh, and Hungarian, as to fpeak with the natives in their refpeftive idiom?*, 
When he converfcd on any topic of literature, his knowledge appeared fo extenfive, 
that he feemed to have made that his particular ftudy. His profound erudition in every 
branch of fcience, is well known to all who are converfant with his works; but the 
variety of his information, and the verfatility of his talents, are thus delineated by a 
perfouf who was his particular friend. “ He potTefled a fundament?,! knowledge of 
natural hiflory ; was well read in hiftory both antient and modern, univerfal and parti* 
cuiar; and uncommonly verfed in the ftate of agriculture, manufactures, trade, popm 
lation, literature, and languages of the refpe£Hve nations of Europe; he had read with 
attention the mod remarkable voyages and travels; and was particularly converfant hi 
the late difcoveries which tend to illuftrate the geography of the globe. He had even 
perufed many thoufand novels and plays; and poflefied fuck an aflonilhing memory, 
that he could detail their contents with the utmofl precifion. 

As it was his cuflom to make extrafts, and to give his opinion of every book which 
came into his hands, as well for his own private life, as for the Gottingen Review he 
read moft new publications, and fo eager was he ulually in the perufal, that he laid 
them upon the table even when he was at dinner, occafionally looking into them, and 
marking thofe parts with a pencil, which he afterwards extracted or commented upon. 
He made his remarks on final! pieces of paper, of different fizes, which he placed in 
order, and fattened together ; a method he learned from Leibnitz. 

He derived from nature extreme fenfibility, or rather irritability of temper, which is 
ever the child of genius. Hefpoke therefore from his own experience, when, in a let¬ 
ter to Voltaire, he thus exprefled himfelf: “ Providence holds with an equal hand the 
balance of human happinefs. He has loaded you with riches, he has loaded you with 
glory .; but misfortune was neceflary, and he preserved the equilibrium by giving you 
fenfibility. If my wifhes could take elleft, I would beftow upon you that tranquillity 
which flies at the approach of genius, which is inferior to genius in relation to fociety, 
but far fuperior in regard to ourfelves: then the moft celebrated man in Europe would 
be alfothe moft happy 

* He left nothing unexplored, either in the heavens, or on the earth, or in thefea, mid was of fuck a 
wonderful capacity, that he feemed born for the immediate object of his purfuit. 

f Tichamev Lobrede, &c. p S7. 

t Halier reviewed, as hh department for that literary journal, all publications on hiftory, medicine, 
anatomy, natural hiltory, and feveval mifcellaneous works* particular]} thofe which appeared in Italy. 

§ lifaui bien qu€ la providence veuilk ienir la balance egak pour tout les hu mains, Elk vous a combie do biens, 
elk vons a combie de gloire ; mats U vmts falloii du malheur, elk a trance ft c qui/t bre en vans rendant fmfibk —Si 
letfoubnts avoknt du fouvoir,jdjout trots aux bknfmts du deft in ; jc vous donmrbls de la tranquifli e s qui fuit 
devant k genie, qm Tie le %'aui pas par rapport a la foci the ; wad qui vaut lien davmtagepar rapport a nous-me me ; 
desdors Homme U plus eelcbrc de ft Europe feroit auffi k plus heureux. 
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He was impatient under ficknefs as well from extreme fufceptibility, as becaufe he 
was precluded from his literary occupations. He was fond, therefore, of taking vio¬ 
lent remedies, more calculated to remove the immediate effects of pain, and to check 
hisdiforder, than to cure it radically. In his latter years he accultomed himfelf to 
opimn *. which, operating as a temporary palliative, only increafed his natural impatience. 
This relllefi'nefs of temper, which oecafionally diflurbed his tranquillity even in his 
younger days, and in the full flow of his health and fpirits, was confiderably heightened 
by the advances of age, and the diforders which fliattered his frame towards the clofe of 
his life. 

His corrcfpondence in every period of life, was extenfive, punctual, and carried on 
in the Englifli, French, German, Latin, and Italian languages. Six volumes of Latin, 
epiffles, and three in the German tongue, addrefled to him from men of learning in 
various parts of Europe, have been given to the public, but his own have never made 
their appearance. It is much to be lamented, that he feIdom preferved any copies; 
being himfelf too much occupied for that purpofe, and never fufficiently rich to main¬ 
tain a fecretary. His two principal correfpondems to whom he opened his heart, were 
Bonnet of Geneva, and John Gefner of Zuric; to Gefner he wrote either in German 
or Latin, to Bonnet in the French tongue. This celebrated friend of Haller poflefles 
feven manufeript volumes of his letters; being an uninterrupted correfpondence of 
twenty-three years; begun in March 1754, and finifliing only a few days before his 
death, in December 1777. This epiftolavy commerce comprehends a great variety of 
fubjeCts, principally concerning phyiiology, natural hiltory, the ftructure of the globe, 
politics, morality, and religion. Haller being accu Homed to confult his friend on all 
occafions, to difclofe his molt fecret thoughts, and to relate his diurnal occupations; 
thefe effufions of the moment difeover the fucceflive train of his lludies, the progrefs of 
his difeoveries, and gradual advances in knowledge. 

“ Thefe letters of my molt refpeCtable friend,” added Bonnet, “ difplay his genius, 
his underftanding, and the goodnefs of his heart, more fully than any of his publica¬ 
tions. His ftyle, concife, energetic yet pidurefque, correfponds with the ftrength and 
originality of his ideas; and he i'peaks with no lefs fublirnity than conviction of the. 
great truths of natural and revealed religion. Though he treats the numerous advo¬ 
cates for infidelity, and particularly Voltaire, with fufficient feverity; yet his heat 
is the ardour of conviction, and did not proceed from either pique or fpirit of contra¬ 
diction : he feemed as if he was personally interefled in all queftions on revelation, and 
pleaded its caufe as if it had been his own. He is no Id’s fevere againft thofe writers, 
who exclude the intervention of a fil'd intellectual caufe in the creation and arrange¬ 
ment of the univerfe, and particularly cenfures the materialifts who endeavour to de¬ 
duce mechanically the formation of organized bodies. In a word, his philofophy was 
entirely practical, becaufe it was entirely Chriftian; and nothing fecured his approbation, 
but what tended to improve the under Handing, or to amend the heart,” 

I a in concerned to find, that the publication of this correfpondence, between two 
fuch enlightened and virtuous philofophersas Haller and Bonnet, which in fome works 
had been announced to the public, fljould, for private reafons, be relinquiflied. Reli¬ 
gion, morality, philofophy, and learning, would be greatly benefited by this epifiolary 
commerce. 

* Zimmerman informs us, that he took daily fo large a quantity as eight grains, Uelberde die Ein- 
fam ktit p.. % 16. ed. Leipf. jjS^. 
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Haller’s library, confiding of about 4,000 volumes, was purchafed for / 2,000 by 
the emperor, for the public library of Milan, where I examined it in 1785. The col¬ 
lection is particularly rich in books of natural hiftory* and is rendered invaluable from 
numerous annotations of Haller, written on the margins* 

Haller was three times married, firlt to Marianne Wytfen, in 1731, who died in 1736- 
2* To Elizabeth Buchers, in 1738, who died in childbed the fame or the following 
vear; both natives of Bern, 3, 1739, to Amelia Frederica Teichmeyer, a German 
lady, whofurvived him. He has written and publifhed the lives of his two firft wives. 
He left eight children four Tons and four daughters, all of whom he lived to fee efta- 
blifhed. 

His eldeft fon, Gotlieb Emanuel, who was bom in 1735, followed his father's ex¬ 
ample in dedicating him (elf to the fervice of his country, and to the purfuits of litera¬ 
ture, He was elected member of the Great Council, and obtained various employments 
under government, particularly the bailliage of Nyon, in which fnuation he died in 
1786. He diflinguilhed himfdf as an author by various publications tending to illus¬ 
trate the hi dory and literature of Switzerland, and particularly by Ins Schwett&er-biblto- 
theky or Swifs Library* in 6 volumes Svo. of which he lived to publifh only the firft. 
In this work, defervedly efteemed for method and accuracy, the indefatigable author 
enumerates ail the books which treat of Switzerland, in all languages, and all the works 
publiflied by the Swifs on all fubjefts. He even defeends to the minuteft articles which, 
have appeared in reviews and journals, and in molt inftanecs, where the phblieation dc- 
ferves detail, analyfes the contents, corrects the errors, and gives his opinion on the 
merits of the performance. 

I was perfonally acquainted with the learned author, and am indebted to him for fume 
curious information on Switzerland, apd for feveral anecdotes relative 10 his illuftrious 
father, which I have introduced into thefe biographical memoirs* 

LETTER LVIIL— M* Sprungli f s Collection of Swifs birds.—Of the Bearded Vulture* 

M. SPRUNGLFS cabinet of natural hiftory, is remarkable for the collection of 
(tufted birds, both local and migratory, that are found in Switzerland. In 1776 this 
collection confifted of two hundred fpecimens \ and when I laft viflted Bern, in 1786, 
had received an addition of fifty fpecics. 

One of the mod remarkable birds in this collection, is the vuliur barbatus of Lin¬ 
naeus, the yultur aureus of Gefner, or bearded vulture of the Englifh oniuhologifts. 
As many fabulous tales have been related concerning its uncommon ftrength and rapa- 
cioufnefs; as great confufion has arifen from the variety of names applied by different 
naturalifts to the fame bird, and as fome travellers have doubted whether this fpedmen 
is the large vulture of the Alps, or the golden vulture of Conrad Gefner; I (hall fub- 
join a description of fome particulars principally communicated to me by M. Sprungli 
himfdf, accompanied with a drawing of the head of the natural fize. 

This fpedmen was a female bird, caught in the canton of Glams; it meafured from 
the tip of the beak to the extremity of the tail, fix feet fix inches French # meafure; 
and eight feet from the tip of one wing to that of the other Expanded \ it weighed 
when firft taken, eleven pounds. This bird, though always called a vulture, yet dif¬ 
fers from that genus, and is referable to the eagle, in having the head and neck co- 

* 

* Six feet eleven inches one* fifth Englifh, mid eight Feet fix inches fix-fifteenths* 
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vered with feathers; whereas one of the diftindions of the vulture, according to Lin¬ 
naeus, is that the heat) is deftitute of feathers. 

Notvviihffanding this diflinguilhing mark, yet Linnazus was probably induced to clafs 
it with tne vultures, from the general form of the body, and fhape of the beak, which 
is xhejirjl ejfential cbaracteriftic in the genera of Birds." 

M. Sprungli, however, is of opinion, that it might be claffed between the vulture 
and the eagle ; and Stor * propofes to form a new genus of it, under the name of 
gypaetus, by the following characters: 

Rq/lrum red am, baft cera injhfudum fetis porrcdis corfertifunis bar bat inn ; a pice auc~ 
turn unco fulcato. 

Caput fepnis tedum- 

The fpecific character he would define thus : 

Gypaetus (grandis) albido-rutilus dorfo fife us, icenia nigra fupra et infra oculos. 

It inhabits the higheft parts of the great chain of Alps which feparates Switzerland 
from Italy, forms its nelt in clefts of rocks inacceffible to man, and ufually produces 
three young ones at a time, fonietimes four, if we may judge from thofe which accom¬ 
pany the old birds, when they defeend into the lower regions for prey. They live on 
animals which inhabit the Alps, fuch as the chamois, white hares, marmots, ihow hens,, 
kids, and particularly lambs, from which circumdance it is called lammergeyer , or lamb 
vulture. 

If common report may be credited, this rapacious creature fonietimes attacks even 
man and carries off children. M. Sprungli, without abfolutely denying the poffibility 
of this account, has, notwithflanding all his refearches, never been able to afeertain a 
well-authenticated inftance; and thence rather concludes it a fable invented by the pca- 
fants to frighten their children. This fpecies does not appear but in finall companies, 
ufually confiding of the two old birds and their young. 

Conrad Gefner has given a Ihort but accurate defeription of this bird under the name 
of vuliur aureus , or goId-geyer + ; and an engraving from a fkin fent to him from the 
Grifons, The figure though rudely executed, yet exhibits with fuffident accuracy the ' 
diftinguiffiing characters of the fpecies and genus fuch as the configuration of the beak, 
the legs feathered clown to the claws, and particularly the beard. In fine a comparifon 
with the fpecimen in Sprungli’s collection evidently proves it to be the fame bird. 

Since this great naturalift, no other perfon feems to have deferibed it from nature, 
except Edwards under the denomination of the bearded vulture. The defeription of 
that bird, and the engraving j front a fpecimen font front Santa Cruz in Barbary, cor- 
refpond exactly with the multur barbatus of Sprungli and the head, if compared with 
the drawing annexed to this account, will be found to anfwer diffidently. 

Sprungli alfo favoured me with the following remarks, in anfwer to thofe travellers 
whoaflert, that his fpecimen is not the large vulture of the Alps, fonietimes called, 
from its yellowfh plumage, the vautourjaune, but a fmaller fpecies; becaufe the larger 
fort meahires occafionally fourteen feet, or more, from the lip of one wing to that of 
the other. He pofleffes two fpecimens of this bird.; the one a full grown female, from 
which my defeription and drawing are taken, meafuring eight French feet: the other a 
male, but young, and fo mew hat lefs. He has examined four fpecimens, neither of 
which mealured more than nine feet; but as thefe fpecimens were not full grown males, 

* Sec Stor’s Alpcn Reifen, vol. i. -f See Hifl, Avium, edit . Frank . J See tab, ic6. of his hiftory. 
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he is ready lo allow that an iufiance or two may poffibly have occurred, in which this 
bird meafured near twelve feet from tip to tip of the wings. Thofe who give it a greater 
expand on, have derived their information either from perfons who were not naturalifts 
or from uncertain and exaggerated reports. The fame remark may alio be applied to 
the fabulous (lories recorded by the peafants, concerning its wonderful llrength as well 
as fize. It is likewife to beobferved, that the peafants do not confine the name of lam- 
vter-geyer to this fpecies; but extend it indifcriminately to feveral large birds of prey, 
from w hence has arifen great confufion of names, and much uncertainty in the accounts 
of this bird. 

Some ornirhologifts feem to have formed of it feveral fpecies, which on comparifon 
will appear to be the fame, or only varieties of the fame, fpecies. Thus the bearded 
vulture, the cinereous vulture, and the fulvous vulture, which Mr. Latham has def- 
cribed as three different fpecies, are probably the fame bird as that in this collection. 
Of the firft there can be no doubt, fince Mr. Latham refers to the bearded vulture of 
Edwards, which I have (hewn to be that of Sprungli. The cinereous vulture is des¬ 
cribed by Latham after Brifl'on : “ Beneath the throat hangs a kind of beard, compofed 
of very narrow feathers like hairs; legs covered with feathers quite to the toes, which 
are yellow; claws black*. This defeription accords with the bird in queftion, and 
particularly in the beard, which is the didinguifiling chara&eridic. The fulvous vul¬ 
ture of Latham is the griffin of Buffon, and the French naturalid doubts whether it 
is not a variety of Gefner’s golden vulture, which is proved to be the fame as Sprcngli’s 
fpecitnen. 

While the mod celebrated ornilhologids have thus given to the bird different names, 
they have alfo in other indances confounded it with other birds, to which it has no 
oiher refemblance than fize, drength, and voracity. 

Thus Button erroneoufly conjectures the mltur gryphus of Linnaeus, or the condor * of 
America, to be the fame as the lammer-geyer, or vulture of the Alps ; whereas the dc- 
feription of the condor given by Linnaeus, as well as by thofe who had feen it, differs 
entirely from that of the bearded vulture. The condor is deferibed by the Swede as 
having “ the head deditute of feathers, but covered with a flight brown coloured down, 
with a comb reaching along the top of the head, and having the throat naked and of a 
reddifh colour.” Frezier, in his Voyage to the South Seas, alfo thus deferibes the con¬ 
dor : “ We one day killed a bird of prey called a condor, which was nine feet from the 
end of one wing to the end of the other, and had a brown comb or creft, but not jagged 
like a cock’s; the fore part of its throat is red without feathers, like a turkey, and they are 
generally large and itrong enough to take up a lamb. In order to get them from the flock, 
they draw themfelves into a circle and advance towards them with their wings extended, 
that being drove together and too dole, they may not be able to defend themfelves; then 
they pick them out and carry them off. Gracilaffo lays, “ there arefomein Peru fixteen feet 
from the point of one wing to the other, and that a certain nation of Indians adored them.” 

Mr. Latham feems alfo to be no Ids miftaken, when on, the authority of rhe ti anfla- 
tor of the Abbe 1 *orris’s travels into Calmatia, he conceives the vullurperenopterus of 

* Syrt* vol* i. p, J4. 

t ^ r * h. at ham, _i» his ^uppiemtnt of tlit r Gcnci'al SynopQs of L’irds, p. r, feems alfo to adopt the eon* 
jediinc of Buffon, In cjallmg the Lamitter-geyer and Condor under the fame fpecie- ; though he couftflea, 
“ that it ftill remains dubious, whether the Laimmer-geycr be the fame with the Condor, or a mere van tty 
of the Bearded vulture." He adds alfo, with a candour which docs him honour, (I It is much to be 
tcaied, that other authors as well as myfdf, have greatly confounded the fpecies of Vultures; for being 
like the falcon tribe, long lived, their plumage puts on a great variety of drefs, fufficient to deceive thole 
who have hitherto attempted difemnmate them* 1 ’ 
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Linnaeus to be the vautour des Alpes defcribcd by Conrad Gefner, and the fame as 
SprungIPs fpecimen j whereas, on the authority of Haffelquift, who faw great numbers 
of the percnopteri in Egypt, the head of that bird is “ naked and wrinkled j” ami 
Ray fays, the feet are naked j two feharafters that effentially diftinguiili it from the 
bearded vulture, in which the head is wholly covered with feathers, and alfo the feet 
down to the ends of the daws. 

The bearded vulture not only inhabits thofe alps which feparate Italy from Switzer¬ 
land, but is alfo found in Corfica and Sardinia. De Hahn informed Sprung!!, that he 
Taw a bird in Corfica which was wounded in the wing, and was unquellionably of the 
fame fpecies as the fluffed fpecimen; and Letrel, in his Natural Hiftory of Sardinia, 
gives a figure and defeription of the fame bird, under the name of bartgeyer , or bearded 
vulture. It has alfo been found in the mountains of Africa; for Mr. Edwards received 
his fpecimen from Santa Cruz in Barbary, and frequently on Caucafus and the moun¬ 
tains of Bauria, or the fouth-eaftern part of Siberia, as we learn from the travels of 
both Pallas and Gmelim 

I was furprifed not to find among the Swifs birds in the catalogue, the aigle Blanc * 
or aquila alba of* Briffon ; the falco Italicus f, and the fa/co monianits of the fame J \ 
as particularly zwiizerfalc^ the German name of the latter, feems oeceffarily to im¬ 
ply that it muft be a Swifs bird : Sprung!!, however, affured me, that he never had 
been able to difeover any of thefe fpecies in the Alps ; that probably the aigle blanc , if 
it exifls, is a variety of the chryfaetos; and that both Briffon and Willoughby do not 
cite Gefner for their deferipnous of the falco italicus^ but the authority of thofe writers 
only who have never been in the Alps. 

Of the crows it is worthy of obfervation, that the corvus graadus of Linnaeus, or 
coracias of Briffon, is faithfully reprefeoted by Pennant, in his Britifh Zoology, under 
the denomination of the red-legged crow. It is the fame bird of which Conrad Gef¬ 
ner § has given a figure, and to which he applies the German appellations, iaha^Jlein^ 
iaheriy Jleinkrae , and which he jufily fufpefts to be the cor nix cornubue , or redriegged 
crow. The pyrrbocorax of Gefner, which fome ornithoiogifls feem to have confounded 
with the corpus graculoti is, however, very different, and called by Linnaeus corvus 
pyrrbocorax Both thefe fpecies inhabit the Alps, but the pyrrbocorax is the moil com¬ 
mon ; and thefe appear, according to Sprungli's obfervations, to be the only fpecies of 
the crow that prefer alpine filiations* As to the corvus cremUa of Linnaeus, Sprungli 
acknowleges it is totally unknown to him. All the ornithoiogifls indeed mention this 
bird as an inhabitant of the Alps, on the authority of Conrad Gefner, who deferibes it 
under the name of corvus fylvaticus y accompanied with a figure, which has not the leaft 
refemblance to a crow, but rather to a curlew; yet Gefner 5 s defeription of it is much 
too imperfefl: to affift us in afeertaimng the bird of which he treats. 

LETTER LIX.— NL Wittenbach’s Collection*—Account of the Chain of Hills and Alps 

fconfront the environs of Bern . 

THE Reverend Mr. Wyttenbach of Bern pofielfes a very curious cabinet, principally 
relating to the natural hiftory of Switzerland, and of this canton in particular. It con¬ 
tains fpecimens of feveral thoufand plants, among which is a large number of the alpine 

* I. p. 42 4* f lb* p- 336. t lb. p. 352, $ Blft> Av. td. Frank* p. 468. 
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plants of Switzerland ; and he has already begun to arrange the capfules, feeds, and 
fruits. 

It is ftill more interefting for the great variety of foffils, flones, and petrifactions 
collefted by htmfelf in the neighbourhood of Bern, and from the upper and lower 
Alps. M. Wyttenbach alfo poflefles various Ihells, infers, and numerous drawings of 
the glaciers and upper alps. But I was mod ftruck with that part of his cabinet, com¬ 
prehending thofe objefts of natural hiftory, which in any degree influence agriculture, 
phyfic, arts, and trades, and which fuffidently prove the utility of that fcience in the 
progrefs and improvement of human comfort and knowledge. On this iubjefl he has 
already publilhed adiffertationin the Acts of the (Economical Society at Beni, 

He has not formed this ample colleftion from mere motives of curiofity, or from de- 
fultory views; but with a fettled intention to illuftrate the natural hiftory of Switzer¬ 
land in general, to form a typographical and mineralogicat defcription of this canton 
in particular and to elucidate the orignal formation of mountains which is the favourite 
object of his refearches, and which his frequent vifits to the Alps will enable him to 
execute with fidelity and accuracy. 

At my requeft, this indefatigable obferver favoured me with a plan and defcription 
of that range of alps which is feen from Bern, and of the intervening diftrict; an ex- 
trad of which I fubimt to your perufal. 

That part of the chain of Alps feen from Bern diftinguifhed by thie different names 
of Wetterhorn, Schrekhorn, Eger, Jungfrauhorn, Lauter-Aar-Hora, Blumfis Alp, &c, 
is reprefented on the plan annexed to this letter. You will there obferve this immenfe 
amphitheatre, gradually riling from the environs of Bern, to elevated peak's, covered 
with eternal fnow, and hitherto inaceflible. 

The plains and hills between Bern and Thun, are compofed of rounded flones, and 
argillaceous flones called molajfes , frequently ranged in alternate ftrata. The molajj'e at 
Gurten, about two miles from Bern, contains, though rarely, gioflbpetrae; and the 
ftrata of Belpberg, about feven or eight miles from the capital, are full of diflerent 
Jpecies of chamites, oftracites, globolites, felenites, ftrombites, and other limilar pe¬ 
trifactions. 

The ridge of hills which borders the high road between Bern and Thun contains in 
feveral places, and particularly above Mufingen, an extenlive ftrata of oftracites, fame 
pieces of which weigh more than fifteen pounds each. The fituation of the ftrata in 
thefe different hills, their direction, their nature, and the bodies which they enclofe 
feem to prove, that thefe hills formed anciently one great plain, which has been fince 
hollowed and divided by the waters, particularly by thofe of the Aar. 

On the flopes and fiimmits, which in fome places are of confiderable elevation are 
frequently found thofe large maffes of granite, that are ufed for the public works and 
buildings of Bern. Thefe maffes fo nearly refeinble the granite of the Grimfel, and 
of the mountains which compofe the great central chain of the alps, as to render it pro¬ 
bable, that in the ancient revolutions of the globe, they have been brought by the wa¬ 
ters to the places where they are at prefent found, before the deep vallies, which now 
feparate them from their original mountains, exifted. The fame remark may be as juftly 
applied to the blocks of marble and other calcareous flones, which though now removed 
to a confiderable diftance from their native fituation, are alfo difcovered in large quan¬ 
tities upon the hills adjacent to Bern, and likewife ferve for the buildings of that ca¬ 
pital. 

As we approach the town and lake of Thun, the view opens, and difcovers, towards 
the fouth-eaft, that high calcareous chain, of which the Stockhorn, theNeuneren, and 

the 
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the Ganterifh have been ill u ft rated by the botanical labours of the celebrated Haller. 
This chain which joins that of Schwaitzenburg towards the canton of Friburgh, is 
chiefly calcareous, and contains fewer petrifactions than the above-mentioned hills; it is 
not of fufficient elevation to be covered with fnow in lu turner. 

The Niefs, which is the laft mountain in this calcareous chain, Hands on the borders 
of the lake, and feparates the valley of Frntingen from that of Simme ; it is peculiarly 
interefting to travellers, on account of the fine view from its fummit; and tonaturalifts, 
becaufe it joins to the alps. Towards its foot beds of flate have been difeovered, higher 
up it is of calcareous (tone, and near its top is found a fpecies of pudding-ftone, filled 
with finall fragments of petrifactions. 

In traverfing the lake of Thun the borders, which are planted with vines, are com- 
pofed of rounded (tones, united by a calcareous cement, as far as the mountains of St. 
Beat. There, near Rallingen, the rocks are calcareous and rugged, containing in a 
few places broken petrifactions, of which it is often difficult to ascertain the fpecies. 
On continuing my route at the foot of the St. Beat, T obferyed the firft rocks that are 
abfolutely perpendicular, and even impending, and which are marked at different eleva¬ 
tions with furrows, oceafioned by the waters of the lake that, in former periods, was 
probably fevcral hundred feet above its prefent level. I remarked the fame furrows 
nearly at the fame elevations, in the vallies of Lauterbrunnen and Hafli, which coin¬ 
cidence feems to prove, that the lake of Thun once extended over all thefe parts, co¬ 
vered the whole plai&T -f Bern, and reached as high as the Lengenberg, where Gruner 
difeovered thofe petrifactions called Pholades. 

Having fraverfed the lake of Thun, I entered the narrow but agreeable valley of 
Unterfeven and Interlachen, on each fide of which the mountains approach each other, 
and form, if I may fo yxprefs myfclf, the vejlibule of the alps. The valley feparating the 
lakes of Thun and Brientz, which appear to have been once united, is entirely formed 
by Rones brought by torrents from the alps. On the right is Abendberg, covered with 
trees and herbage, and ftretching towards a group of mountains of confiderable extent, 
yet little known, though their tops may be feen at Bern. 

The Ballenhoechft, Sulek, Schnabelborn, Schwartzberg, Schwalmern, Schilthorn, 
Kirchfiuh, Latreyenfil'd, and Dreyfpitz, are the moft remarkable mountains in this 
group, which on one fide borders the valley of Lauterbrunnen, and on the other 
towers oppofite to the Niefs, at the commencement of the valley of Frutingen. It is 
united by means of the Sefinen alps with the Dents Rouges, and the great central chain 
of granitical mountains. The mountains of this group Hand on a bafe of argillaceous 
fchiftus, containing a few petrifactions, which is rarely vifible but at certain elevations. 
Towards Lauterbrunnen particularly a fine-grained calcareous (tone abounds. 

To return to the valley of Unterfeven. On the left is another group of calcareous 
mountains, extending along the lake of Brientz towards Hafli, and (landing alfo on an 
argillaceous fchiftus, which is but rarely vifible. And though the granitical chain is at 
a very finall diftance, it is, however, fo entirely concealed by thefe fecondary mountains, 
as to be nowhere difeovered, except between Unterfeven and Interlachen, where the 
Jungfrau prefents herfelf in all her majefty. 

From thefe delightful plains I attempted to penetrate towards the granitical chain of 
alps through narrow vallies enclofed between perpendicular rocks of an enormous 
height; but every where I met with fecondary mountains, which, to a confiderable 
elevation, conceal the primitive bed of granite, and render the approach to it extremely 
dangerous, if not impracticable. Thus the valley of Lauterbrunnen is bordered by 
calcareous rocks even to its farther extremity. At Siehellauenen the firft mafles of 
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granite appear, forming the bare of the calcareous rocks, which are of a very great 
height. Continuing my route towards the chain, which ftretches from the Jungfrau 
to the Grofshorn and Breithorn, I obferved a rock of ftearite, in which fome veins of 
lead have been difcovered and worked at Hohalp. Higher up is the true graniticat 
chain, which, however, even there is frequently covered with calcareous peaks. 

I found the approach to this chain lefs difficult at Wengenalp, the laft of a group of 
calcareous and fchiftous mountains between Lauterbrunnen andGrindelwald, which there 
joins the Jungfrau, the fummits whereof appear to be granite. In the valley of Grindel- 
wald 1 obferved only the argillaceous fchiftus and calcareous ftone; the external parts 
of the Eger, of the Mettenberg, and of the Wetterhorn, are chiefly calcareous, and 
cover the granite of the central chain, and the only pieces of granite are the fragments 
brought into the valley by the two glaciers. That chain, which is oppofite to thefe gla¬ 
ciers, and borders the northern fide of the valley ot Grind el wald, has an argillaceous 
bafe, which, in feveral places, particularly towards Rafli, contains cornua ammones, 
and is covered with calcareous rocks, through which it often penetrates at different 
heights. 

1 will now take a nearer view of the primitive chain, and trace the alps in the fame 
order as they are marked upon the annexed plan. J fball confider the Jungfrau as the 
centre, from which I will take my departure on one fide towards the Gemmi, and on 
the other towards the Schrekhorn, Wetterhorn, and Grimfel. 

The Jungfrau, or Virgin, is one of thehigheftand mod beautiful mountains in the can¬ 
ton of Bern. The granite does not appear till a very confiderable elevation its foot 
being in molt parts covered by rocks, which are of calcareous ftone, called by the natives 
Sialdaijhib, of which an elevated peak is denominated the Monk. On following thefe 
rocks to Sichellauinen, about two leagues from Lauterbrunnen, I obferved a red ftra- 
tum, that feems to form the reparation between the granite and the calcareous fubftance; 
it is compofed of an argillaceous flate, fpotted with brown and green, and of a fine 
grained iron ore (as I wasfurprifed to find) containing anomites. I obferved the fame 
ftratum at the bottom of the Eger and Wetterhorn, and of feveral mountains towards 
Hafli; I remarked it at different heights ; but as all accefs to them has been hitherto 
found impracticable, I cannot attempt to explain a phenomenon which merits a nearer 
inveftigation. 

The chain of the Jungfrau ftretches to the right by thofe inacceffible peaks called the 
Gletfcherhorn, Ebenfluh, Mittaghorn, Grofshorn, Breithorn. I am entirely unac¬ 
quainted with their ftru&ure, except from the fragments, which I have obferved at their 
feet, or on the maffes of ice defeending from their tops. Limeftone occurs at very 
confiderable heights j particularly white marble, and a fine grey marble, which is the 
matrix of a red hematite filled with innumerable finall cryftals of iron of an oflagon 
figure, and attraftable by the magnet. Befides thefe ftones I noticed on the glaciers of 
Breitlauinen and Breithorn, various fpecies of granite, both foliated and in blocks, of 
iron-ftone, of faxum forno cum, or Jlel/iein , and of argillaceous and micaceous fell iff us. 
All thefe fragments fufficiently prove that granite prevails in the higher parts, although 
it is frequently covered with fecondary mountains. 

To the right is the majeftic Blumlis alp, which is a fine obje£t from the plains ; a 
large glacier mentioned by no author ftretches at its feet. 1 firft noticed it from the 
oppofite heights of Oefchenengrat, and at the fame time obferved, that the feet of the 
Alpfchelenhorn and Blumlis alp are covered with black fchiftus, and that the granite is 
not apparent, but at a confiderable height. 
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A few days after this expedition, I mounted to the fummit of the glacier, called by 
the peafants Gamchigletcher, where it forms a very fteep ridge towards the valley of 
Lauterbrunnen. From thence 1 beheld the vaft amphitheatre of the Lauterbrunnen 
glaciers; I remarked alio, that the valley of Lauterbrunnen ends at this place ; that it 
has only one iflue behind Blumlis rip, where a large glacier, with a plain and unbroken 
fui face, ft retches towards the valley of Gafter. Here then is the extremity of the valley 
of Lauterbrunnen, which expands at the feet of the Eger and the Jungfrau, continues 
almoft in a straight line as far as SichelJaujuen to the foot of the Gletcherhorn and of 
the glacier of Stuffiftein, where it forms an angle, and bends towards Blumlis alp. 

lhe ridge of the glacier of Gamchi is of a black calcareous ffone, which, in many 
places, is of a fine texture, and fpiits into lamina of a rhomboidal form ; in other parts 
it is coarfely granulated, containing white and black fpar. The fides of the Blumlis 
alp bordering the glacier are black flute, in which 1 found feveral balemnites, and a frag¬ 
ment of a cornu ammonis, a foot in diameter. The pieces of granite which are difeovered 
upon the glacier, and which moll probably fell from the fummits of the Blumlis alp and 
of lhe Dents Rouges, is very fimilar to that granite, containing veins of lead, near Sichel- 
lauinen in the valley of Lauterbrunnen. 

f he granitical chain which extends on the right by the Alpfehelenhorn and the Af- 
tits, is entirely concealed and loft in Mount Getnmi, where only calcareous ftone and 
flate are difeovered. As I have not yet had any opportunity to examine the mountains 
of Simmenihol and of Geffenay, 1 cannot inform you, if the granite appears through 
their calcareous cove ing. 

But let us return to the Jungfrau, and trace the mountains towards Grinds! waF 
and the Grimfel. The two high pyramids which tower near the Jungfrau are the two- 
Egers, called from their pofition Exterior and Interior. Calcareous ftone is vifible to 
a great height; many perfons indeed pretend, that the whole fide of the Exterior Eger 
towards Grindelwald is entirely calcareous; but 1 am convinced, from repeated obferva- 
tions, that the fubftance of thefe mountains is granite, though it is covered with cal¬ 
careous ftone lying on reddifli flate, which in many places forms a fpecies of brefeia, 
compofed of an argillaceous bafe, covered with calcareous fragments. You obferve be¬ 
hind the Exterior Eger two fmall peaks which feem united by a ridge; thefe are the 
Viefcherhorn and the Zefenberg, which overlook the inferior glacier of Grindelwald. 
The ftones that have fallen on the glacier (hew, that their fummits, as well as that of 
the Schreckhorn, are of granite in blocks, veined granite, and other lamellated rocks, 
which frequently contain great fteatites, amianthus, and chryftals of quartz. 

i he high peak which appears to fland near the Zefenberg is at a very confidence 
diflance, and probably feparated from it by large vallies of ice. This peak, which. Las 
hitherto efcaped the mention of travellers, feems to be the Finfter Aar horn, and can 
only be approached from the Grimfel, or by traverfing the glacier of the Aar. 1 have 
feen it from the fummits of the St. Gothard, from one of the heights which feparate 
the valley of Grindelwald from the lake of Brientz ; I have been at its foot upon the 
glacier of the hinfter-Aar; on all fides, and in ail places, its elevation is ftupendous, 
and appears to me to exceed even that of the Schreckhorn, which has been hitherto 
confniered as the higheit *. - 

The 

* This conje£ture of M. Wittenbach is confirmed by a final meafurement taken geometrically by Tralles. 

Height of the principal Alps in the canton of Beni: 

Euglifli Feet., ' Englith Feet. 
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Jangfrauhorn • ) 3 j 7 J° I Schreckhorn - * 3*3 97 
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The Schreckhom, or peak of terror, rifes between the two glaciers oF Grindelwald. 
Concealed by its bafe, the Mettenberg, it is not feen from the valley of Grindelwald, and 
the rugged paths which lead acrofs the flip rior glacier to its foot are extremely difficult 
and dangerous; part of it is obferved from that glacier* The tops of the Mettenberg 
are of granite, and the lower parts of lamclhited rock, blended with mica and quartz* 
The piked fummits of the Schreckhorn, which rife to an enormous height, appear to be 
of pure granite and other primitive ft ones. 

The next in this chain is the Wetterhom, or Stormy Peak, whofe perpendicular fides 
border Lhe fuperior glacier. The exterior part of this mountain is of calcareous (lone to 
a very confiderable elevation, but the fummits are undoubtedly of primitive rock, i no* 
ticed along the tides the fame red flr&tum, which makes its appearance on the Eger and 
at the foot of the Jungfrau. Behind the Wetterhom is feen an elevated rock, which is 
faid by the inhabitants of Grindelwald to border the glacier of the Lauteraar, and which 
from thence has been afeended by feveral chaffeurt* 

Examining the hones brought down by the fuperior glacier, I did notdifeover much 
granite in mafs, but often veined granite, and hmellated rock, which frequently enclofe 
pieces of the coroeus fpathofus mixed with (frames, pyrites, and quartz. The foot of 
the Wetterhom and that of the Mettenberg contains, in feveral places, a fine fpecies of 
white marble, with red, green, and yellow veins; a quarry of which, now covered by 
the inferior glacier, was formally worked* 

In pafting from Grindelwald to Meyringen I t raver fed the Seheidek, which ftands on 
the foot of the Wetterhom, and entirely confifts of black, fiate; this flate continues 
to compofe the chain that divides Grindelwald from the plains of Hafli and the lake of 
Brientz. 

Descending the Seheidek I obferved; on my right hand, the chain that joins the Wet- 
terhorn and runs towards the Grimfeh As I have not particularly examined this chain, I 
fhall only remark in general, that from an inveftigation of the ft ones and fragments 
which ftrew the valiies and fides of the hills, it appears to contain the fame fpecies of 
marble which I found on the fuperior glacier of Grindelwald, alfo red date, argillaceous 
brefeia, and various granites. But this much is certain, that the front of thefe moun¬ 
tains is entirely concealed by fecondary fubftances, and that the true region of granite 
was not apparent, until I had paffed Meyringen and afeended the Grimlel, during the 
greater part of which afeent I only noticed lamellated rocks and granite. All the moun¬ 
tains which form the Grirnfel and the neighbouring chain are concealed in my plan by 
the Wetterhom ; they extend behind the Schreckhorn as far as the Finfter-aar-horn. 
This is the true region of granite and other primitive rocks, the heart of the central 
chain, and the great obfervatory of the naturalift. 
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LEI IER LX. — Exaafton to Thun, Worbe , and Hinddbank.—Tomb of Madame 

Langhans. * 

THE environs of Bern are in general extremely delightful, and no road exhibits 
a more pleafing variety of hill and dale than that which leads to Thun, It runs through 
an agreeable country, winds through fertile meadows, enriched with dark foreftsof pine 
and fir, and occafional groves of beech and oak ; the cattle, lately defcended from the 
Alps, were browsing on the paftures, and added to the animation of the fcenerv. The 
well-being of the Inhabitants is vifible from the cultivation of the grounds, and from the 
number and neatnefs of the cottages and farm-houfes which are fcaitered about the 
fields, fkirted by trees, or half concealed amid tufts of wood, 

Thun is diftant about twelve miles from Bern *; it occupies the bottom and brow of 
a hill, and ft retches on both fides of the Aar; it contains twelve hundred fouls, enjoys 
confiderable immunities, has its own magiftrates and courts of juftice,in which the bailif 
from Bern always prefides, and from whofe dedfion an appeal lies to the capital. 
The inhabitants employ themfelves in carding and fpinning filk for the manufactures 
of BaJQe ; fome of the burghers poffefs large herds of cattle. 

To the north eaft Hand, on an eminence, the church, and the caftle, which is the 
refidence of the bailif, and occupies the higheft point. From its windows I enjoyed a 
mo(l pleafing and extenfive view, not inferior in its kind to any profpeCt in Switzerland* 
Underneath is the town, occupying both fides of the Aar, handing in a rich plain of 
pafture, and bounded by a chain of hills, black with forefts of fir, which extend from 
Bern and join the Niefs, a brown and rugged mountain, that rifes rapidly from the edge 
of the lake. To the eaft a final! ridge covered with vines and trees ; and to the fouth-eafl 
part of the lake of Thun, bounded by hills rifing to the mountains and alps of Lantern 
brunnen and Grindelwald, piled up to the clouds** 

The Aar flows frotn the lake between two level promontories prettily fprinkled with 
trees, on one of which ftands the caftle of Schadan. The lower parts of this view con- 
f rafted with the rugged rocks and mountains, referable a painting of Claude by the fide 
of a Salvator Rofa* 

From Thun I returned about fix miles to the village of Maflic, where I quitted the 
high road, and pafled through pleafant thickets of beech and oak, over fields and in- 
ciofures ; the cottages and hamlets agreeably fituated in lawns and amid clumps of trees. 
In about an hour and a half I entered the road which leads from Bern to Langenau* and 
afcending to the upper part of the village of Worbe, palled an agreeable day with an 
amiable family, who favoured me with a moft cordial and polite reception. The view 
from their houfe, which ftands in the midft of a field, is not inferior to that from the 
caftle of Thun ; it commands a rich inclofed and well-wooded country, gently broken 
into hill and dale, and watered by many lively ftreatns; the huge white peaks of the 
Jungfrauhorn, Schreckhorn, and Wetterhorn, overtopping a hill embrowned with firs. 

I made alfo an excurfion to Hindelbank, a village about four miles from Bern, in 
order to examine the tomb of Madame Langhans, a moft celebrated work of Nahl, a 
Saxon fculptor. Being employed in conftruffing a fepulchre for Count d’Erlach, he 
was lodged in the houle of the clergyman, his particular friend, whofe wife, a woman 

• Mu finger midway betvrren Bern and Thun, is rendered memorable in the unhappy fate of this 
country, by the aiTafli nation of General d 1 Erlach, commander of the Bernefc army, and Lord of Hindd¬ 
bank. See the Inuodudiioa, 
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of uncommon beauty* expired in child-bed on Eafter eve< Struck with the time of her 
death, animated by the recolteftion of her beauty, fympathifing with the affliction of her 
hufband, he conceived and ftm(lied this affefting monument. It is placed in the body 
of the church, funk into the pavement like a grave, and covered with two folding-doors. 
When thefe are opened a grave-done appears as if juft rent into three fractures, through 
which is half-dtfcoyered the figure of a woman (lightly veiled with a fhroud. She is re- 
prefented at the moment of the refurreftion, when £t the graves are commanded to yield 
up the dead?* her right hand is gently raifing that portion of the broken (tone which 
lies over her head ; and the other holds a naked infant ftruggling with its little hands 
to releafe itfelf from the tomb. Here am /, Lord, and the child whom thou gavejl 
rue *} 9 are the fublime words which form the infcription, Below is the mme of the 
deceafed, cc Anna Magdalena Langhans, wife of the clergyman. Born 1723 \ died 
1751." The workmanftiip is by no means inferior to the original defign \ the artifl 
has formed the whole fepulehre out of one block, and fo naturally expreffed the fweHjng 
of the ftone, that the fragments feern as if they had juft bur it, and were in the act of 
opening. The only circumftance to be regretted is, that the materials are not fo durable 
as fueh a monument deferves ; being of fand ftone, they are too fofi to refift the effects 
of time, and even now exhibit fome fymptoms of decay. 

Nothing perhaps can more ftrongly difpiay the fuperior effect of fimplicity over mag¬ 
nificence, than the coniparifon of this tomb with the maufoleum of Count d Erlach ia 
the fame church. The maufoleum confiding of feveral marble figures, executed in a 
ma fieri y (lyle, and loaded with all the emblems of rank and opulence, fear cel y attracts 
a momentary attention ; while this fimple grave done * c /peaks home ” to every heart of 
tafte and feeling. 

<4 

LETTER LSI.— Vijit to Michael Schuppach , the Phyjician of Langenau* 

Langenau, Sept , iS. 

^YOU have heard perhaps of Michael Schuppach, the famous Swifs doftor; of 
whofe fagacity in difcovering the feat of diforders, and applying fuitabie remedies, many 
wonderful dories are recounted ; and which, like Virgil's Frogrds of Fame, have in- 
creafed in the marvellous in proportion as they receded from the feene of aftion, I am 
now lodged in the houfe of this celebrated iEfctilapius : it is fituated above the village 
of Langenau, on the fide of a fteep acclivity ; from which circumftance he is generally 
ftyled the phyjician of the mountain. 

On our arrival we found the Doftor in his apartment, fur rounded by feveral peafants, 
who were confulting him ; each having brought with him a fmall bottle, containing 
fome of his water ; for, by infpeftmg the urine, this medical fage pretends to judge of 
the patient's cafe. His figure is extremely corpulent; he has a penetrating eye, and a 
good-humoured countenance. He feats himfelf oppofite £0 the perlbn who confults 
him, one moment looks at the water, the next at the patient; and continues examining 
alternately the one and the other, whiffling occafionally during the intervals. He then 
opens the date of the cafe, acquaints the confultant with the nature of his complaints, 
and has fometimes the good fortune to hit upon the true caufe. In a word, his knack of 
difcovering diforders by urine, has gained fuch implicit faith In his (kill, that we might 
as well queftion ihe Pope's infallibility to a zealous catholic, as the Doftor's in the pre- 

* Bier Herr Un Uh ; nnd das kind, fo du mir gcgcbcn baft. An engraving of this monument h publifhed 
by M* de Mechel of Bafte. 
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fence of his patients. He has certainly performed feveral great cures, and the rumour of 
them hath brought perfons from all quarters of Europe for his advice. 

The Doctor was formerly a village furgeon, has a flight knowledge of anatomy, and is 
tolerably verfed in botany and chemiftry. His acquaintance with the theory of phyfic 
is faid to be limited ; the greater part of his knowledge being derived from his extenfive 
practice, though he never ftirs a quarter of a mile from his own houfe ; for he would 
not take the trouble of going to Bern, even to attend the King of France. 

It is more than probable, that much of this extraordinary man’s fuccefs isowing to the 
benefit which his patients receive from change of climate, to the falubrious air of this 
place, and to the amufement arifing from the conftant fucceffion of company. But 
whatever may have been the caufes of his celebrity, it has come to him, as all accounts 
agree, unfought by himfelf. He has certainly many excellent qualities} is humane 
and charitable to the fcigheft degree, not only furnilhes the indigent peafants who con¬ 
fab him with medicines gratis, but generally makes them a prefent in money befides, 
and always appropriates a certain portion of his gains to the poor of his parilh. His 
wife and grand-daughters are dreffed like the peafant women of the country, and he has 
{hewn his good fenfe in giving the latter a plain education ; the eldelt he bellowed in 
marriage, when (he was but fifteen, upon one of his aifiHants, and with her £1300} no 
inconfiderable portion for this country. He procured a match for her fo early he faid, 
to prevent her being fpoiled by the young gentlemen telling her that flie was pretty, 
and infpiring her with the ambition of marrying above her rank. 

If domeftic harmony, and the moll perfetl fiinplicity of manners, have any preten- 
fions to pleafe, you would be highly delighted with this rural family. The wife is a 
notable active woman, and fuperiutends the houfehold affairs with remarkable clever- 
nefs; Ihe alii (Is her hulband likevvife in preparing his medicines, and, as he talks no 
other language than the German, Hie ferves occafionally as his interpreter. As a proof 
of his confidence in her adminiftration of his affairs, (lie afts as his treafurer, and receives 
all his fees, which in the courfe of a year amount to a confiderable fum j for, although 
he never demands more than the price of his medicines, yet no gentleman confults him 
without giving an additional gratuity. She has likewife received many prefents from 
thofe who have reaped benefit by her hulband’s prefcriptions} feveral of thefe prefents 
confill of valuable trinkets, with which on days of ceremony (he decks herfelf to the 
belt advantage, in the fimple drefs of the country. 

The family fit down to table regularly at twelve o’clock; there are always fome 
ftrangers of the party, confiding not only of thofe perfons who are under the Doctor's, 
care, hut of travellers, like ourfelves, led by motives of mere curiofity. When the 
weather is fine, and their guelts more numerous than ufual, dinner is ferved in an open 
Ihed that overlooks the adjacent country, with a diftant view of the glaciers beyond the 
lake of Thun. Yefterday fome peafants whom the Doftor invited formed part of our 
company; after dinner he gave fome money to thofe that fat near him, and ordered 
one of his grand daughters to diftribute his bounty to the others. The benevolence of 
the old man, his gaiety and good-humour, the cheerfulnefs of his family, the gratitude 
of the poor pealants, the beauty of the profpea, and the finenefs of the weather formed 
altogether a molt agreeable and delightful fcene} and I do not remember to have ever 
partaken of any meal with a more fenfible and heartfelt fatisfa&ion. 

This lingular man is very often employed in giving advice from eight in the morn¬ 
ing till fix in the evening, with no other intermillion than during the time he is at table. 
His drugs are of the bell kind, for he colkas the fimples, and dillils them himlelf; 
his houle, like thofe of the peafant#, is conftruaed of wood} and, though always lull 
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of people, is remarkably neat and clean; in fliort, every thing about him bears the ap¬ 
pearance of the plea fin g fun plicity of former ages, 

I had almoft forgotten to tell you that I confulted him this morning ; and havereafoa 
to be highly fatisfied with his prefcription: for he told me I was in fuch good health, 
that the only advice he had to give me, was <l to eat and drink well, to dance, be merry, 
and take moderate exercife.’ J 

It is now Langenau fair, and the village is crowded with the neighbouring peafants. 
Great numbers of the men have long beards, and many of them cover their heads with 
a woman’s ft raw hat, extremely broad, which makes a grotefque appearance ; their drefs 
is chiefly a coarfe brown cloth jacket without fleeves, with large puffed breeches of 
ticking. The women, who are remarkably handfome, wear their hair plaited behind 
in treffes, with the ribband hanging down below the waift ; a flat plain ftraw hat, which 
is very becoming ; a red or brown cloth jacket without fleeves ; a black or blue petti¬ 
coat bordered with red, and fcarcely reaching below the knees, red ftockings wdth black 
clocks, and no heels to their fhoes; their ftiifts of extremely fine linen, faftened clofe 
round the neck by a black collar with red ornaments ; the better fort have chains of 
iilver between the fhonlders, brought round under each arm, and faftened beneath the 
bofom, the ends hanging down with filver ornaments. 

I am fo charmed with the fituation of this village, the cheerfulnefs and Angularity of 
this ruftic and agreeable family, and the uncommon character of the humane Doftor, 
that I could with pleafure continue here fome days \ but I am preffed for time, and 
have a long journey before me, 

This celebrated empiric died in March 1781 ; and Langenau, which I again vififed 
in Auguft 1786, was no longer the refort of the fick, the valetudinarian, the curious, 
and the idle. The Doftor gained by his practice £10,000 ; of which fum his wife re¬ 
ceived a third, and the remainder was diftributed among his fon-in-Iaw and grand¬ 
children. 

Langenau is fitiiated at the commencement of the Emmethal, a valley remarkable 
for its cultivation and beauty. Many of the fanners are extremely rich ; the people 
appear in general contented and happy ; the wooden cottages fcattered about the fields, 
are uncommonly neat and comfortable, and announce, in their appearance, the happy 
condition of the peafantry. 


LETTER LXIL— Payerne^—Moudm.—Geneva .— Calvin, 

Geneva^ Sept , 6. 

I TOOK leave of my friends at Langenau, in order to proceed to Avignon j where 
I am going to pay a vifit to the Abbe de Sade 7 author of the interefting memoirs of the 
life of Petrarch. Monfieur de Vigur, a fenator of Soleure, offered me a place in his 
carriage to Bern, as my principal object in travelling is to acquire intelligence, I gladly 
embraced this opportunity of leading my worthy and well-informed companion into a 
converfation, not only concerning the government of Soleure in particular, but in rela¬ 
tion alfo to Switzerland in general, and I found him exceedingly well-difpofed to anfwer 
the feveral queftions he allowed me to propofe. 

The next day I repaflfed through Mo rat and Avenches, and flept at Pay erne, a town 
in the canton of Bern, which etijoys confiderable privileges. Upon the bridge over the 
Broye is an ancient Roman infeription. 
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Moudon is a handfome town, the principal burgh of the bailliage, and formerly the 
capital of all that part of the Pays de Vaud, which belonged to the Duke of Savoy. It 
was the ordinary refidence cl his chief baili f , and the place where the Hates were accuf- 
tomed to meet. 1 he bailif appointed by the lovereign council of Bern refides in the 
cable of Lucens, built upon the fummit of a mountain, in a lunation exceedingly 
pifturefque; it formerly belonged to the Bifliops of Laufanne, and was one of their 
favourite feats, before the reformation Was introduced into this country. 

Geneva lies upon the narroweft part of the lake, where the Rhone iflues in two large 
and rapid ftreams, which foon afterwards unite. That river feparates the city into two 
unequal divifions, receives the muddy Arve in itscourfe, and flows through France into 
the Mediterranean. The adjacent country is uncommonly pi&urefque, and abounds in 
magnificent views : the feveral objects which compofe this enchanting profpett are the 
town, the lake, the numerous hills and mountains, particularly the Saleve and the 
Mole, rifing fuddenly from the plain in a variety of fantaftic forms, backed by the 
glaciers of Savoy, with their frozen tops gliftenmg in the fun, and the majeftic Mont 
Blanc rearing its head far above the reft. 

Geneva, which Hands partly in the plain upon the borders of the lake, and partly 
upon a gentle afcent, is irregularly built; the hofcfes are high, and many in the trading 
part of the city have arcades of wood, which are raifed even to the upper ftories. 
Thefe arcades, fupported by pillars, give a gloomy appearance to the ftreet j but are 
ufeful to the inhabitants in protecting them from the fun and rain. It is by far the 
mod populous town in Switzerland, and contains 24,000 fouls. This fuperiority of 
numbers is undoubtedly owing to the great induftry and activity of the inhabitants, to 
its exteiifive commerce, to the facility of purchafing the burgherfhip, and to the privi¬ 
leges which government allows to all foreigners. The members of this city are dif- 
tinguiHied into citizens and burgeffes, inhabitants and natives *. The citizens and 
burgefles are alone admitted to a fharein the government; the inhabitants are ftrangers 
allowed to fettle in the town with certain privileges, and the natives are the tons of thofe 
inhabitants, who pofiefs additional advantages; the two laft dalles form a large ma¬ 
jority of the people. 

The liberal policy of this government in receiving ftrangers and conferring the 
burgherfhip is more remarbakble, as it is contrary to the fpirit and ufage of the Swifs. 
It is here indeed more neceflary, the territory of this ftate being fo exceedingly fmall, 
that its very exiftence depends upon the number and induftry of the people; for, ex- 
clufive of the city, there are fcarcely 16,000 fouls in the whole diftrid of the Genevois. 

The reformed do&rines firft preached at Geneva in 1533 by William Fare], a native 
of Gap in Dauphine, and Peter Yiret of Orbe, owed their final eftablifliment to John 
Calvin, who was born at Noyon in 1509, and being driven from France by the peri'e- 
cutions which Francis the Firft raifed againft the proteftants, made his firft appearance 
in this city in 1536. 

Zuingle, G£ colam pad i us, and Haller had reformed the greater part of Switzerland 
fome years before that period ; but Calvin has given his name to the fectaries of the 
reformed religion, in the fame manner as. the new continent took its appellation from 
Americus Vefpucius, not with handing the original difcovery was made by Columbus. 
Although Calvin was not the firft reformer of Geneva, yet, as he gave ftrength and 
folidity to the neweftablifhment, and founded the ecclefiaftical form of government, he 

* Since the late revolution in 1781, there is a fifth daft, called demkiltit, who receive from the magif- 
trates an annual pertnifiion to remain hi the city* 
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totally eclipfed the fame of his friend William Farel, who fcattered the firft feeds of 
reformation. In truth, fo great was the afcendency which Calvin, although a foreigner, 
acquired over the citizens, that he poffeffed confiderable influence even in civil matters, 
and bore a large fliare in fettling the political conftitution. Confcious that religion de¬ 
rives fupport from every branch of knowledge, he liberally promoted the cultivation of 
fcience, and.the ftudy of elegant literature. To this end, as well as to encourage theo¬ 
logical erudition, he prevailed upon government to eftablilh a public academy ; but with 
fmgular difintereftednefs declining the offer of being perpetual prefident, he obtained 
that office for his friend and fellow-labourer Theodore Bcza. In this new femiiiary 
Calvin, with Theodore Beza, and his other colleagues, eminent for their fuperior know¬ 
ledge, read leftures, with fuch uncommraon reputation and fuccefs, as attracted ftudents 
from all quarters. 

There is fuch a ftriking fplendor in the brighter parts of this celebrated reformer's 
character as to render us, at firft glance, almoft infenfible to thofe dark fpots which in 
foine inftances obfcure its glory. But when we reflect on his afperity and arrogance, 
and, above all, on the cruel perfecution of Servetus, we cannot but lament, that he 
did not rife fuperior to the intolerant principles of the age, which, in all other in¬ 
ftances, he helped to enlighten. With regard to his intolerant principles, it mud be 
acknowledged, that the fame uncharitable fpirit prevailed alfo among many of the mod 
celebrated reformers, who unaccountably conceived, in oppofition hot only to the genius 
but to the cleared precepts of the gofpel, that perfecution for confcience’ fake, although 
unchriftian in every other ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, was juftifiable in their own. 

The republic of Geneva is at prefent the mod tolerating of all the reformed flares in 
in Switzerland ; being the only government in this country which permits the public 
exercjfe of the Lutheran religion. In this refpeft the clergy, no lefs wifely than fuitably 
to the fpirit as well as the letter of the Chriftian revelation, have renounced the prin¬ 
ciples of their great patriarch Calvin, although they (till hold that able reformer in high 
veneration ; yet they know how to diftinguifh his virtues from his derefls, and to admire 
the one without being blindly partial to the other. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER LXIII.—-On tfje Literature of Geneva. 

TO a man of letters Geneva is particularly interefting ; learning is divefted of pe¬ 
dantry, and philofophy united with a knowledge of the world ; the pleafures of fociety 
are mixed with the purfuits of literature, and elegance and urbanity give a zed to the 
profoundeft difquifitions. Nor are letters confined in this city merely to thofe who 
engage in them as a profeffion, or to thofe whofe fortune and leifure enable them to 
follow where genius leads. Even the lower clafs of people are exceedingly well in¬ 
formed, and there is perhaps no city in Europe where learning is more univerfally 
diffufed. I received great fatisfaftion in converting even with feveral tradefmen upon 
topics both of literature and politics; and was aftonilhed to find in this dais of 
men, fo uncommon a Ihare of knowledge. But the wonder ceafes, when we are 
told,, that all of them were educated at the public academy, where the children of 
the citizens are taught, under the infpe&ion of the inagiftrates, and at the expence of 
government. 

One circumftance in this feminary particularly contributes to excite the induftry and 
emulation of the ftudents ; prizes are annually diftributed to thofe who have diftinguilhed 
themfelves in each clafs. Thefe rewards, confifting of fmall medals, are conferred with 
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fuch folemnity as cannot fail of producing great effect. A yearly meeting of all the 
magiftrates, profeffors, and principal inhabitants, is held at the cathedral, when the firfl 
fyndic himfelf diftributes, in the moft public manner, the honorary retributions. I met 
this morning one of the fcholars, and, feeing his medal, inquired its meaning. t( Je la 
forte" replied the boy, fcarcely eight years old, “ farce qm j’ai fait mon devoir.” I 
required no ftronger proof to convince me of the beneficial influence upon young 
minds, from thefe encouraging and judicious diftinflrons, than appeared from this 
fprightly fpecimen. The citizens enjoy the advantage alfo of having free accefs to the 
public library ; and by this privilege not only retain but improve that general tinfture 
of learning which they imbibe in their early youth. 

The public library owes its origin to Bonnivard, prior of St. Viftor, who was twice 
imprifoned for having afferted againft the Dukes of Savoy the independence of Geneva, 
and who confidered the bard (hips he had fuffered, and the perils he had efcaped, as ties 
that endeared him more ftrongly to a city which he had adopted as his own. He was a 
principal promoter of the reformation by gentle means and gradual inftru&ion. He 
clofed his benefa&ions to his beloved city by the gift of his valuable manufcripts and 
books, and by bequeathing his fortune towards the eftablifhment and fupport of the 
feminary. His works, which chiefly relate to the hiftory of Geneva, are preferved with 
that care and reverence due to fo eminent a benefactor. 

The library contains twenty-five thoufand volumes, and many curious manufcripts, 
of which an accurate and learned catalogue has been lately publifhed by the Reverend 
M. Sennebier the librarian. He has attempted to determine the ages of the feveral 
inanufcripts; he defcribes their form and fize, the materials on which they are written, 
the ornaments, the charafteriftic phrafes, and mentions the proofs on which he grounds 
his opinions; he adds the notes, and diftinguifhes thofe which have never been printed, 
Sennebier has alfo favoured the world with “ Hi/ioire Litieraire de Geneve," accom- ’ 
panied with biographical anecdotes of thofe natives who have been celebrated for their 
learning- As 1 Ihould trefpafs too much on your time if I were to attempt fending you 
an account of the principal men of letters in Geneva, I lhall confine myfelf to thofe only 
with whom I am perfonally acquainted. 

Charles Bonnet was born in 1720. His life has been devoted to the purfuits of lite¬ 
rature, and to the improvement of philofophy and fcience. He has proved by his publi¬ 
cations, that his indefatigable induftry in learching into the phenomena of the creation 
is equalled only by his ingenuity in explaining them. His works, printed at Neuchatel, 
form nine volumes in quarto, or eighteen in oftavo, and contain divers fubje&s of natural 
hiftory, many accurate obfervations on infefte, on the vegetation of plants, conftdera- 
tions on organifed bodies, and the contemplations of nature. By feveral treatifes, and 
particularly his Analytical Effay on the Faculties of the Soul, he hasfhewn himfelf an 
acute metaphyfician. Like his friend Haller, he has alfo flood forth an able advocate 
for the great principles of natural and revealed religion. His * PhilofopbicaJ Re- 
fearches on Chriftianity, and his treat!fe on the Exiftence of God, prove, that an intimate 
knowledge of nature neceflarily tends to eftablilh a rational belief of thofe great truths. 

I had frequent opportunities ofconverfing with ihis refpeftable philofopher ; though now 
in the fixty-fixth year of his age, he pofTeffes an uncommon degree of vivacity and ani¬ 
mation, ftill retains his enthufiafm for the purfuits of fcience, and fpeaks with the fame 
perfpicuity and elegance as are obfervabie in his writings t• 

• A tranflation of his Rechsrcbet Phtlofiphiqua fur Its Prtuvts du Chriftiamfmt ha* Wen given to the public 
by John Lewis Boifiier, Efq under the title of “ Philofophical and Critical Inquirit* concerning Chriili- 
M ; t y *» -f- Bonnet died fince the publication of the laft edition. 
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I was no lefs ambitious of being known to his nephew tie Sauffure. Bom in 1740; 
he was elected profeffor of philofophy in 1762, and has given to the public numerous 
fppcimens of his indefatigable indufiry, and of the verfatiiity of his talents : he has made 
various remarks and experiments on microfcopic animals, obfervations on electricity, on 
bafaltic lavas and volcanic productions, on the phyfical geography of Italy. He has 
invented an inftrument for meafuring the degrees of magnetic force, and fo much im, 
proved the electrometer of Gavallo, that it may be almolt confidered as a new infl.ru- 
ment. But above all, his invention of the hairgrometer, for meafuring the moilture 
of the atmofphere, has enabled him to make many theoretical and experimental re- 
fearches that are detailed in EJfai fur PHygrometre. And although a controveriy fub- 
fills between him and de Luc, concerning the propriety of hair for this pufpofe, yet it 
cannot depreciate this invention, and new lights mull be thrown 011 that l’ubjett by the 
oppofition of two fuch able naturalifts. 

His Voyages dam les Jlpcs , of which two * volumes in quarto have made their appear¬ 
ance, treat of the phyfical geography of the Alps, the formation of mountains, the origin 
of the glaciers, and various phenomena of nature, which peculiarly diftinguifli Switzer¬ 
land. Unlike fome philofophers of the prefent age, who from their cabinet, and with 
no other know-ledge of the earth than what is acquired by books, peremptorily and pre- 
fumptuoufly decide on the theory of the globe; this indefatigable obferver draws from 
repeated excurfion and inceffant experience a fund of fads, which may enable him to 
complete the great defign and object of all his refearches, that of etlabli filing a more per¬ 
fect theory of the earth. 

The cabinet of Sauffure is an object worthy of the traveller’s curiofity ; it contains a 
collection of foreign and Swifs butterflies, various petrifactions and folds, more par¬ 
ticularly a large variety of bafalts and volcanic productions, numerous fpedmens of 
granites and other primitive Hones, collected during his various expeditions, and from 
parts which have been only vifited by himfelf. Sauffure has lately refigned the pro- 
fefforlhip of experimental philofophy, and is fucceeded by my very worthy and ingenious 
friend M. PiCtet Turretini, who has already diftinguilhed hiinfelf by various publications, 
which elucidate feveral important hranches of experimental philofophy f. 

Paul Henry Mailer, born at Geneva in 1730, paffed the earlier part of his life at 
Copenhagen as preceptor to the prefent King Chriftian. the Sixth. His introduction to 
the hiftory of Denmark, under the title of Northern Antiquities, proves him a profound 
and accurate antiquary, and his Hiftories of Heffe, Brunfwic, and Denmark, {hew him 
no lets eminent as an hiftorian. I Ihould on this occafion be unmindful of the honour 
conferred on me, if I omitted to mention, that his lateft work is a tranflation of my 
Travels into Poland, Ruflia, Sweden, and Denmark, to which he has added many re¬ 
marks, and a Journey into Norway. 

De Luo, reader to the Queen of Great Britain, and refident in England, is alfo a na¬ 
tive of Geneva. He was bom in 1727, and publilhed in 177 2 his celebrated work on the 
modification of the atmofphere, and on the theory of barometers and thermometers; a 
performance which marks a diftinguifiied aera in the hiftory of experimental philofophy, 
and which he continued under the title of Ideas fur la Mateorologie. But in his Lettres 
Pbyfiques et Morales, fur PHifioire de la Terre etde PIlvmme, de Luc appears to lingular 
advantage. In this learned performance, he difplavs a mail extenfive knowledge of na- 

* The third and fourth have been fince printed. 

+ Sauffure died in 1799, Sjsmiebier, the ingenious author of HJ/Wire Littenure de Geneve* has pubMed 
an hiftorical memoir on his life and writings, 
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lure, and applies it with great fagacity m forming a new theory of tfce earth, and in a 
happy accommodation of his hypothefis to the Mofaic account of the creation. 

The cabinet of de Luc is not only remarkable for the number and rarity of many fpecL. 
mens; but more particularly claims the attention of the naturalift, as a fyftematic col¬ 
lection, tending to illuftrate his theory of the globe. With this view it may be divided 
into three principal pars : the firft contains petrifactions and foffils ; the fecond (tones, 
and the third lavas and volcanic productions. The firft part is arranged in fuch a man¬ 
ner, under three diftinft heads, as may enable the naturalift, 1. To compare the petri¬ 
factions of animal and vegetables with the fame bodies, which are (till known to exift in 
our parts of the globe ; 2. To compare thofe petrifactions of animals and vegetable 
with the fame bodies which are known to exift in diftant countries; 3. To confider the 
petrifactions of thofe bodies which are no longer known to exift. The fecond part 
comprehends the ftones under three points of view ; 1. Thofe of the primitive moun¬ 
tains which contain no animal bodies; 2- Thofe of the fecond ary mountains which 
contain only marine bodies ; 3. Thofe which contain terreftrial bodies. In the third 
part, the lavas and other volcanic productions are diflinguifhed into, 1. Thofe from 
volcanos now in a burning ftate ; 2. Thofe from extinft volcanos. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER LXIV .—Government of Geneva in 1776. 

THE city and territory of Geneva were formerly united to the German empire, under 
the fiicceffors of Charlemagne ; but as the power of the Emperors, feeble even in Ger¬ 
many, was ftill weaker in the frontier provinces, theBifhops of Geneva, like other great 
vaffals of the empire, gradually acquired very confiderable authority over the city 
and its domains, which the Emperor had no other means of counterbalancing than 
by increafmg the liberties of the people. During thefe times of confufion, con- 
ftant dilputes fubfifted between the Bilhops and the Counts of the Genevois, who, 
although at their firft inftitution confidered as vaflals of the Bifhops, yet claimed a 
right to the exclufive adminiftration of juftice. The citizens took advantage of thefe 
quarrels, and, by fiding occafionally with each party, obtained an extenfion of their* 
privileges from both. 

But the Houfe of Savoy having purchafed the Genevois, and fucceeded to all the 
prerogatives of the Counts, with additional power; the Biftiops and the people united 
to oppofe encroachments, which were no lefs prejudicial to the authority of the one 
than to the liberties of the others. During this period, the refpeCtive pretenfions of 
the Counts, Biftiops, and citizens formed a government equally fmgular and compli¬ 
cated. The harmony, however, between the Biftiops and citizens was at length broken 
by the artful management of the Counts of Savoy, who had the addrefs to procure the 
epifcopal fee for their brothers, and even for their illegitimate children. By thefe me¬ 
thods their power in the city fo much increafed, that, towards the commencement of 
the fixreenth century, Charles the Third, Duke of Savoy, obtained an almoft abfolute 
authority over the citizens, and exercifed it in an unjuft and arbitrary manner. Hence 
arofe perpetual druggies between the Duke and the citizens, and two parties were 
formed ; the zealots for liberty were called eidgenojfen, or confederates, while the parti- 
fans of the Duke were branded with, the appellation of mammelucs , or flaves. 

The treaty of alliance, which the town contra&ed with Bern and Friburgh, in 1526 
may be confidered as the true sera of its independence; for, the duke was foon after 
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deprived of his authority, the bifhop driven from the city, a republican form of go¬ 
vernment eftablifhed, and the reformation introduced. From this timer, Charles and 
his fucceflors waged mediant war againfl: Geneva j but his efforts were rendered inef¬ 
fectual by the intrepid bravery of the citizens, and the afiiftance of Bern* 

In 1584 Geneva concluded a treaty of perpetual alliance with Zuric and Bern, by 
which it forms part of the Helvetic confederacy. 

The tail attempt of the Houle of Savoy againfl Geneva, was in 1C0 z ; when Charles 
Emanuel treacheroufly attacked the town during a profound peace. Two hundred fob 
diers fcaied the walls in the night* while the inhabitants repoled in unfulpeSti&g fecuri- 
ty ; but being timely difcovered,were repuffed by rhe defperate valour of a few citizens, 
who glorioufly facrificed their lives in defence of their country. As a tribute of public 
gratitude, thefe brave Genevians were buried with great pomp, and their names re¬ 
corded on a fepulchral (tone. In memory of this event, fome of the leafing-ladders, 
by which the enemy entered the town, are preferved in the arfenal, and the petard, 
which was fattened to one of the gates, when the gunner was killed before it could be 
difeharged* The war occafioned by this perfidy was concluded in the following year by 
a folenm treaty: fince that period, uninterrupted peace has been maintained between 
the Houfe of Savoy and Geneva; although the King of Sardinia did not till J754, 
formally acknowledge the independence of the republic- 

peace was no fooner concluded with the Houfe of Savoy, than the fparks of civil 
difeord, fb apt to kindle in popular governments, and which had been fmothered by 
the apprehenfion of a foreign enemy, again burft forth- During the greater part of 
the latt century to the prefent period, the hiflory of Geneva contains little more than a 
narrative of contentions between the ariftocratical and popular parties, and their drug¬ 
gies were occafionally exerted with fb much animofity, as to threaten fora moment, 
a total revolution in the (late; bur, have been hitherto compromifcd without producing 
any fatal effe£ts ** 

The power of the Great Council in 1707, was retrained by an edidv decreeing that 
every five years a general council of the citizens and burghers fliould be fummoned to de¬ 
liberate upon the affairs of the republic. Agreeably to this law, a general affembly 
being convened in 1712, the very firft a 61 exerted by the people in their collective ca¬ 
pacity, was the abolition of the above editt. 

In confequence of this extraordinary repeal, the power of the ariflocracy continued 
mcreafing till within thefe few years; when the citizens, by a fingukr conjunction of 
favourable circumftances, joined to an uncommon Ipirit of union and perfeverance, 
procured feveral changes in the conftitution of Geneva; by which the authority of the 
magillrates has been limited, and the rights of the people enlarged. Happy" if they 
know where to (top; left, by continuing to extend the bounds of their own privileges, 
and by too much reftraining the power of the magiftrates, they (hake the foundation 
of civil government. 

The prefent conftitution of Geneva, may be confidered as a mean between that of 
the ariftocratical and popular cantons: more tfemocratical'than any of the former, as 
the fovereign and legillative authority refute in the general affembly of the citizens; 
more ariftocratical -than the latter, becaule the powers verted in the Great and Little 
Councils are very confiderable. 

• The reader will recollect that th:a letter was written in 1776, before the Revolution of 1782, which 
11 related in the fubfequent letter. See an excellent narrative of thefe ioteftine commotions, and*of the 
gradual change from an autocratical to a popular form of government, in Planta’s Hiftory of the Helvetic 
Confederacy, chap, ix- 
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The members of the Senate, or Little Council of twenty-five, enjoy in their corpo¬ 
rate capacity feverat prerogatives, almoft equal to thofe podefled by the mod ariilocra- 
tical dates. They nominate half the members of the Great Council, fupply the prin¬ 
cipal magiftrates from their own body, convoke the Great Council and the General 
Council, and previoufly deliberate upon every quedion laid before thefe councils: ia 
other words, in them is lodged the power of propofing; confequently as every aft 
mud originate from them, no law can pafs without their approbation. In this fenate is 
veded alfo the chief executive power; the adminidration of the finances, and, to a 
certain degree, jurifcliftion in civil and criminal caufes. They nominate, to molt of 
the fmaller pods of government; and enjoy the fame privilege of conferring the burg- 
herfliip. They compofe, in conjunction with thirty-five members, chofen by them- 
felves, the Secret Council, which never affembles but on their convocation, and only 
upon extraordinary occafions. 

Thefe prerogatives, however, are counterbalanced as well by the privileges of the 
Great Council, as by the franchifes of the General Council. The privileges of the 
Great Council confid in choofing the members of the fenate from their own body, in 
receiving appeals in all caufes above a certain value, in pardoning criminals, in diipof- 
ing of the mod important charges of government, except tbofe which are conferred by 
the General Council, and in approving or rejecting whatever is propofed by the Senate 
to be laid before the people. 

The General Council, or affembly of the people, is compofed of the citizens and 
burghers of the town; their number on an average amounts to about 1,500, but fel- 
dom more than 1200 meet at the fame time; the remainder being either fettled in fo¬ 
reign countries, or abfent. I ought to have explained to you fooner, the diftin&ion 
between citizens and burghers : the burghers are either the fons of citizens or burghers *, 
born out of Geneva, or have obtained the burgher(liip by-purchafe; the citizens are 
the foils of citizens or burghers, bom in the town. The burghers may be chofen 
into the council of two hundred, but the citizens alone can enter into the Senate, and 
poffefs the charges appropriated to that body. 

The General Council meets twice a year, chufes the principal magidrates, approves 
or rejefts the laws and regulations propofed by the councils, impofes taxes, contrafts 
alliances, declares war or peace, and nominates half of the members in the Great 
Council. All quedions are decided by the majority of voices; and each member deli¬ 
vers his vote without having the liberty of debating. The redriftion is certainly rea- 
Fonable: for, in a popular affembly, like this of Geneva, compofed of citizens, the 
meaned of whom is well verfed in the conditution of the commonwealth, and where 
the people in general have a ftrong propenfity to enter into political dtfcuffions; if every 
voter was permitted to fupport and enforce his opinion by argument, there would be 
no end of debate, and the whole time would be confumed in petulent declamation. 

But the principal check to the authority of the Senate, arii'es from the right of re- 
election, or the power of annually expelling four members from the Senate at the no¬ 
mination of the four fyndics, and from the privilege of reprefentation. The right of 
re-eleftion was obtained by an edift of the General Council in 1768, and is thus exer- 
cifed~ From eight Senators appointed by the Senate and approved by the Great Coun¬ 
cil the Genera? Council annually chufe the four Syndics. But fhould the General 
Council rejeft the eight candidates, and all the other Senators who are fucceflively pre- 
fented to them, fbur°members of the Great Council occupy their places. 

* The children of thofe who are employed in foreign countries, in the fervicc of the (late, although 
born out of Geneva, are entitled to ail the privileges of citizens. 
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With refpeft to the fecond reftraint upon the power of the Senate, the right of re- 
prefentation ; every citizen or burgher has the privilege of applying to the Senate in 
order to procure a new regulation, or of remonflrating againlt any a£l of the magif- 
tracy. Thefe reprefenrations hav^, perhaps, proved one of the principal means of fe- 
curing the liberties of the people from the encroachments of the two councils; the 
magiftrates are obliged to give an explicit anfwer to thefe reprefen rations; for, if the 
tirft is not confidcred as fatisfaflory, a fecond remonfinance is prefented. According 
to the nature and importance of the complaint, the reprefentation is made by a greater 
or lefs number of citizens, and it lias fometimes happened, that each remonftrance has 
been accompanied byfeveral hundred, in different bodies. 

The falaries of the magiftrates are lb inconfiderable, as not to offer any temptation of 
pecuniary emolument: a fenfe of honour, a fpirit of pre-eminence, the defire of ferving 
their country, together with that perfonal credit which is derived from an office in the 
adminiftration, are the principal motives which actuate the candidates to folieit a lhare 
in the magiftracy. Accordingly, the public polls are generally filled by men of the 
lirlt abilities, and of the moll refpeftable characters. The revenues of government, at 
the highell calculation, fcarcely amount to 30,000 pounds a year; a film, however, 
which, by a well-regulated oeconomy, is more than fufficient to defray the current ex- 
pences. 

It is very remarkable that, in a republic fo free as Geneva, and where the true prin¬ 
ciples of liberty are generally underltood, there fhould be no precife code of penal law; 
for, although the form of the profecution is fettled, yet the trial of the criminal is pril 
vate, and the punifliment left to the decifion of the magiftrate. Nor are the. Franchifes 
of the people afcertained with that accuracy which might be expected. Under Ademar 
Fabri, bilhop of Geneva in the fourteenth century, a certain number of political regu¬ 
lations, both civil and criminal, together withfeveral particular cuftoms and franchifes, 
were drawn up in form, and the bilhop took an oath to obferVe them. Thefe ftatutes 
it they may be fo called, were confirmed by Amadeus the Eighth, Duke of Savoy! 
I his code, to which the people appeal in all cafes of controverly, is compiled in a very 
inaccurate and confufed manner, and the magiilrates refufe to fubmit to its authority, 
becaufe it was publilhed before the independence of the republic was confirmed. The 
people have repeatedly demanded a code of municipal and penal laws, fo exprefs, as to 
prevent the arbitrary decifion of the magiffrate, and although fuch a code was ordered 
in 1738 and 1768, yet the compilation has been hitherto deferred. 

The code of civil law is the moll perfect part of the conffitution ; all matters con¬ 
cerning commerce being well-regulated, and private property fecurely guarded. It is 
unneceffary to trouble you with a particular detail of the fumptuary laws which* nearly 
refemble thofe in moll other Hates of Switzerland, where the reft rift ions of that kind 
are enforced. But there is one law, relating to bankrupts, too Angularly fevere not to 
be mentioned: if a member of either council becomes a bankrupt, he is immediately 
degraded, and fioni that moment rendered incapable of holding any poll under go¬ 
vernment, until he has difeharged all the juft demands of his creditors} even his chil¬ 
dren are tubjeSed to the fame difgrace j and no citizen can exercife any public employ¬ 
ment, while the debts of his father remain unpaid. 

In this city, as in all the other principal towns of Switzerland, a public granary is 
eftablilhed. Magazines of this kind, ufeful in all ftates, are more particularly necef- 
fary in fo populous a place as Geneva, which if the neighbouring powers were to pro¬ 
hibit the exportation of com, might be expofed to famine. ‘The corn is dried by 
means of ingenious machines, and retailed to the inn-keepers and bakers; a confideri 
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ble profit accrues to government, and there is always in cafe of necefijty, a fufficient 
quantity m referve to fupport the inhabitants during a year and an half- 

Geneva is fimngly fortified on the fide of Savoy, and a garrifon conflantly maintained ; 
but thefe fortifications, and this garrifon are only Sufficient to guard them from any fud- 
den attack, an i could not be long defended again ft a regular liege. Tile great fecurity 
of the republic confifts in its alliance with the Swifs cantons, by means of Zuric and 
Bern : as it is the intereft both of the Kings of France and Sardinia to be in friendfhip 
with the Swifs and to preferve the independence of Geneva ; it derives its greatefl fecurity 
from a circumfiance which, in fome cafes, would be the fource of danger; namely, its 
vicinity,to the dominions of fuch powerful neighbours *. Geneva is the only republic 
in Switzerland, which has no regular companies in any foreign fervice f. I am, &c. 

LETTER LX VIII.— Como .— Mendrifio.—Lake cf Como,—Pliman a,—Fort of Fuentes. 

—La ghetto di Chiavenna.—Entrance into the Country of the Grijbns , 

dear SIR) Chiavenna , July si, 1779, 

SINCE I travelled over part of Switzerland, I have been defirous to make a tour 
through the remainder of that country, particularly to vifit the Grifons ; and I fhaH 
now take the opportunity of indulging my curiofity, and propofe to mylelf the fads- 
faflion of continuing to fend you, on this as on the former oceafion, my obfervations 
and remarks. 

I quitted Milan laft week, and proceeded through a gently rifing country, well- 
wooded and fertile in corn and vines, to Como, This town being diftinguifhed by the 
birth of Pliny the younger, the inhabitants have placed hisftatue lna niche on the ou£- 
fide of the church, with a Latin inferiprion bearing the date of 1499. I need not re¬ 
mind you, with how much rapture and enthufiafm Pliny mentions the delightful filia¬ 
tion of his native town, and the romantic feenery of the environs,, in thofe letters of 
which you have given to the public fo accurate and elegant a tranjflation. 

Como is indeed raoft pleafantly firuated, in a narrow vale, enclofed by hills, upon 
the fouthern extremity of a beautiful lake; it is furrounded by a wall flanked with pic- 
turefque towers, and backed by a conical eminence, on which (lands the ruins of an 
antient cafUe. The houfes are neatly built of Hone; and the cathedral is a handfome 
edifice of white marble, hewn from the neighbouring quarries. The inhabitants have 
eftablifhed feveral manufactories of cotton and filk, and carry on feme trade with the 
Grifons, 

From Como I made an excurfion to Mendrifio, one of the Italian bailliages belong¬ 
ing to the | twelve cantons of Switzerland, Thefe bailliages formed part of the Mila- 
nde, and in 1512 were ceded to the cantons by Maximilian Sforza, who was raifed to 
the ducal throne by the Swifs, after they had expelled the troops of Louis the Twelfth, 
and taken pofteflion of the duchy. Francis the Firft, fucceffor of Louis, having re- 

* The conquefl of Savoy by the French deferoyed this equilibrium, and was the certain prelude to the 
fubjugstiou of Geneva. 

4 The account (given in Letters 65, 66, and 67) of the revolutions of Geneva 1782, 17^9* a puddle 
ina floim/* is omitted as tittle intcrefting at this period of grand revolutions. 

X Appenzei is excluded from the co-regency becaufe the ceflion was made in 1512, the year before that 
republic was admitted into the Helvetic confederacy. Beftde Mendrifio and Balerna, the other Italian 
bailliages are Locarno, Lugano, and VahMaggia Uri, Schwritz. and Underwaldcn, poffefs three bail- 
jjagesf Beilin30ria, Riviera, and Val-Brenna, which were equally difmembered from the Milantfe. 
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covered the Milancfe and fccured his conquefl by the victory of Marignano, purchafed 
the friend fhip of the Swifs by confirming their right to the ceded territory; a right 
which the fubfequent dukes of Milan were too prudent to difpute. 

Mendrifio and Balerna ' is one of the final left of thefe tranfalpine bailKages: the 
bailiff or governor is appointed fuccefliveJy by each of the twelve cantons, and remains 
in office two years. He is fitpreme judge f in criminal affairs without appeal: a power 
too great to be entrufted to a (hanger, commonly ignorant of the laws, and interelted 
to increafe his revenue. In ci vil caufes an appeal lies to the fyndicate of Switzerland. 
The inhabitants enjoy eonfiderable privileges, civil, ecclefiaftical, and commercial. 
The diftrift is extremely fertile in vines, corn, and palWage, and yields a great Quan¬ 
tity of excellent fiIk. 

Returning to Como, I embarked upon the lake; the banks near the town are richly 
wooded, and (budded with country houfes and fmall villages, which lie upon the 
gentle acclivities near the margin of the water. At firft the lake is fcarcely a quar¬ 
ter of a mile broad, but it widens near a neck of land upon which is fituated the 
fmall village of Turnio. The neighbourhood of Turnio, and the diftrift s bordering 
the lake of Como, fupply, for the moll part, thofe Italian emigrants who wander 
through Europe vending barometers and thermometers; of whom numbers annually 
refort to England, J 

After an hour’s rowing we reached Pliniana, remarkable for a fino-ular fountain 
which is flill to be feen in the fame Hate as deferibed by Pliny. Pliniana, a villa be¬ 
longing to a Milanofe nobleman, is conftrufted upon the edge of the water, in a molt 
romantic filiation, backed by rocks covered with trees and pafture. The mailer of 
the home received me with much civility and politenefs, and kindly accompanied me to 
the fountain. It is a fpring, which burlts from the rockclofe to the houfe, and falls in 
natural cafe .ides into tile lake. I examined fome of the phaenomena alluded to in the 
following defeription, and received the account of the others from the gentleman him- 
ielf, who had repeatedly made them the fubjeft of his obfervation. The fpring ebbs 
and flows three times a day ; it gradually riffs, until it forms a eonfiderable fiream and 
then as gradually lubfides, till it becomes almofl dry. I faw it in its flow, and meafiired 
the mcreafe by placing (tones at different diftances, which were fucceffively covered in 
.i fmall (pace of time. ^ ibis increaleand decreafe is regular, excepting in bad weather : 
in the kite feafon, which has been extremely fair, the ebb and flow were remarkably uni¬ 
form. The original paikige, in which Pliny deferibes the ebb and flow of this fpring 
is written upon the wall of an adjoining apartment. J 

Fom oritur in monte, per fam decurrd, excipdur ccmatiunculd manu faBd ; ibi pmdtdim 
retentm in Larmm lacum decid'd. Hujus mint nature : ter in dieJatis audibus ac dim - 
mmombus crejat , decrefatque. Cenutur id palam, et cum fummd -voluptate deprehenddur • 

jitxta recumbu, et-refer u, atque etiamex ipffonte (nmn ejtfrigid,fflmmj potas : interim die 
ccrtts dmenjuque momenta ■velfubirahitiir vel adfurgit annulum ; feu quid aliud pond in fic - 
allmturfenfim, ac novijmie aperitur; detegitur rurfiis paulathnque deferdur - ft diu- 
tna obferves utrumque derum ac iertib uideas . 


diviC ° n ° f Switzerland ' Mendrifio and Bakina were included in d.e canton or department 

JfiaS md <*» ° f 

J Phn. Efiiji. bb. iv. Ep. xxx.~ “ There is a fprkg which rife in a neighbouring mountain and run- 
rung among the rocks is received into a littlebancjuetting-room, from whence after the force ofitscurrent 
,s a iittk re (trained, it falls into the Lanan lake. The nature of this fpring i 5 extremely feprffing ■ ebbs 
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Having gratified my curiofity at Pliniana, I embarked, and continued to Clarice* * 
where I paffed the night. The weather, which has lately been uncommonly fuhry, is 
fuddenly changed, and this morning a violent thunder-dorm overtook us upon the lake; 
the water being extremely agitated, we landed at a final! village upon the weftern fhore* 
in order to wait until the ftoira fliould fubfide. The navigation of thefe lakes, which 
are enclofed between the mountains, is occafionally dangerous, according to Virgil’s 
defcription of theBenacus, or Lago di Guar da. 

TV, L,ari maxhwj tuque 

^ Eluatbus et freimlu 'pjfurgem^ Bert ace f marine* * 

The Lake of Como is about thirty-fix miles in length* in general from two to three 
broad, and four at the wideft part, where it is divided into two branches. The great 
branch leads dire&ly to Como ; the fmall branch, called the lake df Leeco, difcharges 
the Addaj and communicates by means of that river and the canals * of the Adda and 
the Canale Vecchio, with Milan. 

The borders are high hills covered with vines, Spanifh ehefnut, walnut, and almond 
trees, and dotted with numerous villages and fmall towns. The hills bounding the 
lake rife gradually higher and higher, from thole which encircle Como to the crags- 
which tower near its upper extremity- 

The florin at length fubfiding, I embarked* and proceeded to Bellano, whofe ftreets 
are fo narrow as fcarcely to admit the fmallefl cart. It is fituated at the foot of a lof¬ 
ty precipice, rent from top to bottom by a chafm* through which a furious torrent 
forces its way, A bridge is thrown acrofs the chafm, from whence the fpeftator looks 
down with terror into a gulph fcarcely inferior in depth to that at the Panten-Bruck f* 
in the canton of Glarus, and an aqueduct is conduced along the precipitous fldes of 
the rock, 1 again embarked, and proceeded to Domafio, where I waited upon the go¬ 
vernor* to obtain the permifiion of vifiting the Fort of Fuentes; my requeft being 
readily complied with, I croffed the lake, accompanied by a foldier, and landed at 
Collico. 

A little above Domafio, on both fides of the lake, begins the malaria y or unwhole- 
feme air; the borders are no longer abrupt hills but a flat fwamp, formerly covered 
with water. The inhabitants are fubjedt to intermitting fevers ; on which account dur¬ 
ing the heats of furiimer, when the malignity of the atmofphere is at its height, the 
greater part quit the plain, and retire to the neighbouring mountains, I found Collico 
and its neighbourhood atmoft entirely deferted ; the cottages were fhut up ; and had it 
not been for the appearance of a draggling man and woman, Ihould have concluded 
this part of the country to have been uninhabited* After walking about two miles from 
Collico, we came to the bottom of the rock, upon which (lands the Fort of Fuentes. 
But before we afeend, I (hall detain you a moment with a fhort hiftory of this fort* 
which at the beginning of the lad century was fo much celebrated in the annals of 
Europe. 


and flows regularly three time& a day. The increafe and decreafe is plainly vifibk, and very entertaining 
to obferve. You fit down by the fide of the fountain, and whilll you are taking a repaft and drinking its 
water which k extremely cool, you fee it gradually rife, and fall If you place a ring, or any thing elfe 
at the bottom when it k dry, the ftream reaches it by degrees tilt it is entirely covered, and then again 
gently retires from it; and if you wait you may fee it thus advance and recede three times fucceHively. 3 * 
Me/moth's Tranjlathiu 

* See Letter SB* t See Letter 6 . 
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One of the articles in a treaty between Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, and the 
Grifons, cxprefsly dipulatine: that no fort fhould be condructed in the diftricl or Piantcdio, 
was confirmed by the Spanifli branch of the Houfe of Audria, which fucceeded Charles 
the Fifth in the poffeflion of the Milanefe. Not wit ill landing this agreement, when the 
religions difputes, occafioned by the introduction of the reformed religion into the 
Valteline, created a jealoufy between the Houfe of Auflria and the Grifons, the Count 
deFuentes, governor of Milan, laid, in 1603, the foundation of the fort, which fie cal¬ 
led after his own name, andfawit completed in 1606- From this place fituated in the 
Piantedio , he introduced troops into the Valteline, and fupported the inhabitants in their 
hodilities againfl the Grifons. Henry the Fourth of France, alluding to the conltruSion 
and fituation of this fort upon the borders of Italy, and near the confines of the Grifons, 
ufed to lay, II vent du me me nasud Jen' or la gorge de I Italic ei les pieds attx Griffons *. 

If you are not fatigued with this preliminary account, we will now mount to the fort, 
and take a view of its prefent date. It is built upon an infulated rock, about a mite 
and a half from the neared ridge of mountains, and two miles from the lake, fo that 
it completely commands the only great openning which leads into the Valteline, either 
from the Milanefe or the Grifons ; a fituation of great importance, when the poffeflion 
of the Valteline was an object of conference to the Houfe of Auflria. The fortifi¬ 
cations are a quarter of a mile in circumference, con fir u fled with done, and contain a 
few ruinous barracks for foldiers, and the governor’s houfe, which is in a mod wretched 
condition. The whole garrifon confifts of three foldiers, who at the expiration of three 
days, return to Domafio, and are relieved by an equal number: the only inhabitants 
are a peafant and his wife, who have refided there a year, and have been almod con- 
flantly afflicted with the ague. The plain below the rock being entirely marfliy, and co¬ 
vered with rufhes, exhales a pedilential eflluvia, which infefts the atmofphere, and oc- 
cafions the unwholefomenefs of the fort. The Spaniards were accudomed to dyle 
this place, from its peculiar fituation, the yoke of the Grifons, while the Grifons, in al- 
lufion to its bad air, termed it with more propriety the grave of the Spaniards. 

I he view from the fort is remarkably fine and pi&urefque. On one fide, the rich 
Valteline, watered by the turbulent Adda ; on the other, the lakes of Como and Chia- 
venna, beautifully encircled with numerous towns and villages. The hills which fkirt 
the Valteline and the lake of Como, prefent a variegated landfoape of foreds. cornfields, 
and padures, finely contraded, towards the Grifons, by the rugged Rhetian alps co¬ 
vered with eternal fnow. 

Having taken leave of the three foldiers, and bid adieu to the peafant and his wife, 
I defeended into the plain: the foil is fertile, but being fubject to frequent inundations, 
is not capable of condant cultivation. That part which lies between the fort and the 
lake is fo marfhv, that although the draight line to the place of embarkation fcarcely ex¬ 
ceeded two miles, yet 1 was obliged to make a circuit of five before I arrived. I paffed a 
range of fquare dones which form the boundary between the Milanefe and the country of 
the Grifons: on one fide of each done was inferibed State di Milano , on the other 
Grigiom: they were put up, as the date informed me, in 1763, the year in which the 
treaty, or the capitulation of Milan, was concluded between the Emprefs of Germany, 
as fovereign of Milan, and the Grifons. By this treaty the limits of the two dates 
weie finally fettled; and feveral other fubjefts of difpute amicably adjuded. Having 
reached the Adda, which, for a Ihort fpace, makes the line of reparation between the 
Milanefe and Grifons, I walked along its banks; its dream is muddy, and navigable 

With the fame knot he binds the neck of Italy and the feet of the Giifons, 

only 
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only "by rafts. Mod of the maps of the lake of Como are erroneous, in reprefen ting 
that lake and the Lagbeiio di Chiavenna as one great piece of water, and the Adda as 
flowing into the former; whereas the two lakes are diftind bodies, and the Adda joins 
a fniall 111 earn which iffues from the Laghetto , and thus united falls into the Lake of 
Como. 

I emb»rked near Idacio, the lad village in the Milanefe, at which place all boats 
Laden with merchandife are obliged to pay a fmali duty. Soon afterwards I entered the 
lake of C. hiavenna, which belongs to tbe Grifons* Xhe views of this Lake are extremely 
wild and magnificent; fur-rounded as it is with barren rocks, craggy, and riling into 
Jpires fprinkled with fnow : the bafts of the dreadful precipices are loft in the dead and 
overlhadowed water, dangerous on account of its malignant vapours, and affording no 
afylum, fcarcely a landing-place, to the crews of thole frail boats caught unwarily in 
the violent ftorms to which it is fubjeff* I landed at Riva which confifts of a few 
fcattered cottages and warehoufes, and having procured forae horfes, proceeded to 
Chiavenna by moon-light. The villages were almoft deferred, and the inhabitants 
withdrawn to the mountains. The people in general are fo greatly alarmed at the un- 
wholefome ftate of the air in this feafon, that the watermen who rowed me from Como, 
although exceedingly fatigued, went back to Domafio, and exerted all their eloquence 
to diffuade me from my firft intention of remaining in the plain : overcome by their re¬ 
peated importunities 1 purfued my journey to Chiavenna. Indeed no other proof of 
the tainted air is requifite than the afpect of the inhabitants; the few peafants whom I 
met in the villages, as well near the Fort of Fuentes as in the valley of Chiavenna, 
were moftly wan and livid. The narrow valley through which I paffed from the lake 
to Chiavenna, is enclofed between the firft and loweft chain of the Rhetian Alps; itis 
watered by the torrent Maira, and produces Turkifh wheat, pafture, che&uts and 
mulberry-trees, together with a great abundance of willows. The afcent his rapid to 
Chiavenna, which is built in a higher and more wholefome fituation. 


LETTER LXIX.— Plurs.—Its Dejlrudion in the lajl Century by a Fall of a Mountain. 

—Valley of Pregalia. 

July 25. 

MY laft tetter left me at Chiavenna, of which town I defer fending you any defcrip- 
tion, as I pro pole returning there in my way to Coire. The morning after my arrival, 
I rode about four miles, to the fpot formerly occupied by fhe town of Piura, or Plurs ? 
which was totally overwhelmed by the fall of mount Conto. This terrible cataftrophe 
happened on the 25th of Auguft 1618. 

I’iurs was a large and flourilhing town, fubjecf, as well as Chiavenna, to theGrifons. 
Contemporary writers mention, that it contained three churches, many large houfes, 
and a ftone bridge over the Maira, and that its population amounted to-at ftaft 1500 
inhabitants who carried on no inconfiderable commerce. The valley in which it 
was fituated is very narrow, and the whole town was buried in one undiftinguifhed ruin. 
A contemporary account relates, that the cloud of duft and rubbifh was fo great as to 
cover the heavens like fmoke, and even to extend as far as Chiavenna; the inhabitants 
of which place, alarmed at this phenomenon, were ftill more terrified at the hidden difap- 
pearance of the Maira, (whofe courfe was flopped by the fallen fragments of rock, 
and apprehenfive that the torrent had undermined Chiavenna, precipitately fled in 
great numbers to the mountains, 
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I walked over the fpot where Plurs was built: parts of the antient walls, &nd the 
ruins of a country houfe, which belonged to the Franchi, the richeft family in the place, 
are the only remains of its former exigence; and ihefe would not be noticed by a paf- 
fenger* A peafant who has a cottage clofe to the ruins, pointed out to me every place 
as it had been explained to him by his grandfather. He {hewed me where flood the 
churches and principal houfes, the channel through which the river then flowed, and 
where the bridge was confirudtecL He informed me, that in digging, feveral dead bo¬ 
dies had been found; particularly the bones of a prieft, covered with fltreds of gar¬ 
ments, which indicated that he was employed in divine ferviee when the rock over¬ 
whelmed the town* Iioufhold utenfils are frequently dug up; the other day feveral 
corpfes were difeovered, and on the finger bone of one'were a diver and two gold rings. 
Vineyards, chefnut-trees, and houfes cover the fpot where this unfortunate town was 
once fituated. 

The valley in this part has an oval appearance, and is fkirted by a beautiful grove of 
chefnm-trees ; the furrounding mountains are fteep and rugged, and from the top of 
mount Savonne, P acquafragta , a confiderable torrent precipitates itfelf, at firfL in a full 
unbroken dream, and afterwards divides into three feparate falls, highly ornamental to 
the beautiful feenery. ' 

I next followed my guide to the houfe of a gentleman near .Cbiavenna, to fee a 
drawing of Plurs before irwas overwhelmed; his anceftors had large pofTeflions, and 
were the richeft family in the town. The matter of the houfe (hewed me the picture, 
and explained to me the fituation of the different buildings. He then politely accom¬ 
panied me through his grounds to a manufactory of ftone-pots called Lavezzi^ which 
are made near Chiavenna, and much ufed for kitchen utenfils throughout thefe countries, 
and fome parts of Italy, This manufacture is very antient: Pliny mentions the * (tone 
under the denomination of laps Comenfts > becaufe the pots were fent to Como, and 
there exported* 

Thefe utenfils are made by the following procefs : the workmen hew from the quarry 
femicircular blocks of ftone, from which, with an inflrument refembling that ufed by 
turners, they hollow a vefiel about a foot in diameter. From the remaining mafs they 
frame another of inferior dimerifioris, and continue their operation till they have pro¬ 
duced a feries of femicircular pots, gradually decreafmg to the fize of a fmall bafon* 
From Plurs I continued along the valley of Santa Croce, and entered the country of 
the Grifons at the fmall village of Cafta Segna, in Pregalia. 

At Bondo, which is a fmall village in the valley of Pregalia, Count de Salis, formerly 
Britifli envoy to the Grifons, has conftrudted a large and commodious houfe entirely 
fitted up in the Englifh tafte. It is fituated at the extremity of a fmall plain fcarcely 
half a mile in length, and about four hundred paces broad, bounded on each fide by 
a chain of the Rherian Alps, whofe fides are covered with fareds intermixed with luxu¬ 
riant paflure- The plain is enclofed by fome rugged rocks, behind which others fhoot 
to an enormous height, crowned with perpetuaffnow; this little plain produces excel¬ 
lent paflure, barley, rye, vegetables of ail forts, and fome fruit-trees. Through it 
daflies the torrent Maira over broken fragments of rock* 

I rambled about the valley of Pregalia and the neighbouring mountains; and ob- 
ferved the domeftic (Economy of the peafants* Their food is chiefly fak meat, rye 

* LapU OUaris .— Pliny 1 ,? lapis Commjts is clafTed by Wallenus among the fteatites, by Llnnseup anion" 
the calcs. It is ojpakc, un&uous to the touch, and competed of mica and fteaiites. When hrlt taken 
From the quarry it is eafily cut and turned ; on being e^pofed to the air it hardens, but wilt take no pdirtt. 

breads 
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bread, milk, cheefe, polenta, and chefmits, which are fo plentiful at this feafon of the 
year that they make a principal ingredient in all their meals: the moll common me- 
* tbods of drellmg them are to boil, and fetve them up with crumbs of bread, or to grind 
them to a pafte, and then heat them with milk. The peafants are well clothed. They 
manufacture linen and coarfe cloth at home* every family having a loom, which is 
worked in the winter feafon ; the finer cloth, which they wear only on Sundays and 
feftivals, is procured from Germany. 

The valley of Pregalia reaches from the Podeftcria of Plursto the confines of Upper 
’Engadina, and contains about eighteen hundred inhabitants : it is a high jurifdiftion 
m the league of God's Houfe, and is divided into the two independent communities of 
Sopra and Sotlo Porta ; fo denominated from a wall with an opening called Porta, 
through which the road paffes, and which feparates the valley into two equal parts* 
Thefe two communities enjoy a democrafical form of government: a fhort account oi 
which will convey fome idea of the mode in which the adminiftration of affairs is carried 
p on in thefe little ftaces. 

Each community has its general affembly, in which the fovereign power is veiled ; 
every male at the age of eighteen has a vote ; in each oF thefe affemblies the magiffrates 
and reprefentafives to the general diet are chofen by the majority of voices ; inftruc- 
tions are given to the representatives, and all appeals from the diet decided in the laft 
refort, For civil caufes the two communities have feparate tribunals, compofed of the 
Landamman , who is prefident, and twelve affiftants ; and an appeal lies from one to 
the other. For criminal affairs there is one court of jullice, compofed of a Podcjia , 
and an equal number of judges from each community. The Podeffa is thus chofcn : 
each community appoints two perfons, who nominate nine others, and thefe nine choofe 
two candidates, who draw lots for the office. The fame perfon is not unfrequently 
nominated Podeila by both parties; and then it is decided by lot to which he belongs* 
This criminal court of juffice is always held at Vico Soprano, in Sopra Porta, In all 
delinquencies the punifhments are extraordinarily fevere, and the remiffion or alle¬ 
viation is entirely left to the judges, who generally take a commutation in fines ; fo that 
if the criminal is poor he undergoes the punifhtnent, if rich, he redeems hmifelf by 
money. 

LETTER LXX,— Defcripiion of the Marmot . 

THE marmot is extremely common in the mountains of Switzerland, and parti¬ 
cularly in this part of the Grilons; and, as many erroneous accounts of this fagacious 
little animal have been given, I fhall fend you an extrafli, feiefted from a defeription 
written in the German tongue by Dr. Girtaner 

The marmot inhabits the highefi; and moftinacceffible mountains, prefers the narrow 
valleys, and particularly the weffern or fouthorn afpect, as the wanneft, and avoids 
moift places. After fleeping during winter, he iffues from his hole at the opening of 
fpring, and defeends to the lower regions, where vegetation is forward. In fu miner 
he again afeends the rocky heights, and frequents folitary caverns. He feeds upon 
herbs and roots, and particularly on the alpine plantain, mountain fpingel, alpine lady f s 
mantle, mountain forrel, alpine toad-flux, alpine trefoil, and alpine ffarwort f; when 

* A French tranfiation of this account is given in Rozter’s Journal for 1786. 

-t- Plant ago alpirta, Pktilandrium mutsUma t AUhcmUa aip'ma y R umex digyxvt, Anlirhtnum alpinism y Trifolium 
alpimtm 3 Ajlcr a/pirms. 
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.tame* lie eats almoft every thing except flefh. On drinking* he raifes up hisliead like 
fowls at every fip, looking on each fide with timorous watchfulnefs ; he drinks but little* 
and is extremely fond of butter and milk* 

At break of day the old marmots come out of their holes and feed ; afterwards they 
bring out their young ones, who fcamper on all Tides, chafe each other, fit on their 
hind feet, and remain in that pofture, facing the fun, with an air expreffive of fadsfac- 
tion. They are particularly fond of warmth, and when they think themfelves fecure 
will balk in the fun for feveral hours* Before they colled grafs either for food or for 
their winter habitations* they form themfelves into a circle, fitting on their hind legs, 
and reconnoitre on all Tides ; on the lead alarm, the firft gives inftantly a thrill cry, 
which is communicated from one to the other, and they efcape without repeating the 
noife. The chafieurs, by imitating thefe fuceeffive whiftlings, approach fo near as to 
come within ihot of therm 

The marmot has a quick eye, and difcovers the enemy at a confiderable diftance. He 
never does the leaft injury to any animal, and flies when he is purfueJ. In faft, when 
apprehenfive of being followed, whole families quit their dwellings, and wander from 
mountain to mountain ; but when flight is impoflible, they defend themfelves with 
fpirit againfl men and dogs, and attack all who approach them with their teeth and 
claws* 

They live together in focieties* They have both fummer and winter dwellings, which 
are eafily diftinguilhed* The former remain open during the whole year; whereas the 
latter are clofed at the end of September- In the fummer dwellings is found dung in 
great abundance, but no hay ; on the contrary, the winter habitations never contain 
any dung, but much hay ; near the latter is perceived a more confiderable quantity of 
earth, which annually increafes according to the fize of the dwelling, and the augmen¬ 
tation of the family. 

In the formation of their dwellings they fcoop out the earth with great dexterity and 
expedition ; a fmall part they throw away, and by beating the remainder clofe, render 
the pafiage very compact and folid* The opening being fcarcely more than fix or feven 
inches in diameter, is juft large enough to admit the animal* The interior is from 
eight to twenty feet in length ; it confifts of a pafiage, which, at about five or fix 
feet from the entrance, divides into two branches ; the one leading to a final! cavity, 
the other to the chamber in which they repofe* The pafiage and the two branches 
are always carried in a ftraight line, unlefs the intervention of a rock, or any other im¬ 
pediment, obliges them to take another direction. The chamber is round or oval, 
arched at top, and refembles the fhape of an oven ; it is from three to feven feet in dia¬ 
meter, and is ftrewed with hay, in which the marmots lie in a dormant ftate during the 
whole winter* 

On retiring to this dwelling about the beginning of October, they carefully clofe 
the entrance fo as to exclude all air, with a cement of earth mixed with ft ones and hay* 
On opening this chamber three weeks after it is clofed, the marmots are d ifco vered lying 
on the hay clofe to each other, and rolled up like hedge hogs, without the leaft appear¬ 
ance of life* Ufually from five to fixteen are found together ; fometimes, but rarely, 
two families occupy the fame dwelling, and occafionally, but very feldom, one marmot 
has been d ifco vered alone* If expo fed to warmth they awaken* The tame marmots 
do not fleep during winter ; but on the approach of that feaibn, excited by inftinft, col- 
left materials towards conftrufting their dwellings* The wild marmots occupy their 
winter habitations in Gftober, and quit it towards the latter end of March or the begin¬ 
ning of April* In removing the cement which clofes the opening they do not p a ill it 

6 outwards* 
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outwards, but draw it inwards, and probably convey the materials, which would block 
up the principal paffage, into the final! cavity. 

They copulate ioon after coining out: in June or July young ones have been obferved, 
about the fee of rats. 

It is probable that they do not eat during their torpid ffate ; for the fame quantity of 
hay is obferved both in fpringand autumn in their winter habitations, and thofe which 
have been dug out in that feafon are thin and perfectly empty. The fieih of the mar* 
mot is eatable, and its fkin is ufed for furs. 


LETTER LXXI .—Paffage of the Malioggia.—Lake of Siglio*—Selva Piana and Si* 
Morezzo,—Expedition to the Julian Columns, — Bevio, 

St , Morezzo, July 3 r. 

THE road through Pregalia to Coire admits carriages, but is very indifferently paved, 
I paffed through the village Promontogno, then through the Porta to Stampa, Vico- 
Soprano, Borgo Nuovo, and Cafauda, The houfes in this valley are of ffone, plaffered 
and white-ivafed ; are not fettered, as in the fmall cantons of Switzerland, but every 
half mile a duffer of habitations preients itfelf. 

Beyond Bondo the country produces no more chefnut-trees, but principally larch 
and firs ; it yields grafs, barley, and rye. Near Cafaucia is the barren and lofty moun¬ 
tain of Set. I here quitted the high road which turns towards Coire, and about a mile 
and a half further where the valley terminates, I began to mount a very fteepafeent, by 
the fide of the torrent Maira, which rufhes amidff a foreff of firs ; it defends from the 
glacier of the Malm, a ridge of alps feparating the Vaiteline from the country of the 
Grifons. A little further I reached the top of the MalJoggia, and obferved the Or- 
lenga, a gliftening torrent, falling from the Lungin mountain, and forming the retnoteffc 
fource of the Inn, The Malioggia is the point of partition, dividing the waters which 
run towards the Black Sea, from thole which flow into the Adriatic. The tops of the 
circumjacent mountains are moftly rugged, and covered with fnowj lower down they 
are enlivened with underwood, firs, and paffure, 

I flopped at a fingle houfe, a kind of inn, where travellers are accotnmodatedr The 
landlord and his family fpeak an Italian jargon fimilar to the Milanefe dialect, which is 
common in Pregalia. The next place is Siglio in Upper Engadina, where Romanfh is 
the general tongue. On enquiring whether it was fimilar to the Italian fpoken in Pre¬ 
galia, the landlord informed me that the two languages are totally different; and the fer- 
vant affured me, that file could fcarccly comprehend a word which was uttered by the 
inhabitants of Siglio. From Malioggia I defended, croffed the Orlenga, and continued 
along the banks of the lake of Siglio ; the way was bad and craggy until I came to the 
confines of Engadina, where an excellent road commenced. 

The fmall lake of Siglio is about five miles in circumference, and finely fituated be¬ 
tween high perpendicular rocks } it takes its name from Siglio, which we left at a little 
diftance on our right. I croffed the Inn foon after it iffues from the lake, and purfued 
my courfe over the dry bed of the torrent Fait, which formerly flowed into the Inn, 
but has lately changed its courfe, and now falls into the lake of Selva Piana. Tbefe tor¬ 
rents often fliift their channels 5 and I could obferve evident traces, that fome of them 
had, at former periods, watered the fmall plain between the lakes of Siglio and Selva 
Piana, The village of that name ftands pleafantly upon a fmall rifing ground, and the 
lake, though much fmaller than that of Siglio, far furpaffes it in the beauty of its banks, 
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which are fringed with hanging groves of fir and larch. From this lake the Inn iflues 
in a larger flream, falls again at a little di(lance into the lake of St. Morezzo, from 
whence it dalhes through a deep rocky channel into the plain of Celerina, where it Sows 
in a more tranquil current. Thefe little plains, or valleys, are broader and longer than 
that of Bondo, and produce as much grafs, which is now mowing. 

At Selva Piana, 1 attempted to converfe with fome of the inhabitants, but could 
fcarcely comprehend them ; I have been endeavouring alfo to talk with the natives of 
this place. Many fpeak Italian, as it is much frequented by Itrangers for the fake of the 
waters; but the greater part underftand nothing but Romanfh, This morning being 
Sunday I attended divine fervice; the clergyman preached in the language of the 
country, and I could comprehend little more than that the text was in the 22d chapter 
of St. Luke. The fermon, which is the principal part of the fervice, was about an 
hour long; the prayers were fhort, the girls fung pfalms; fome of them had de¬ 
lightful voices, and performed with great tafle and propriety, a proof of their neigh¬ 
bourhood to Italy. 

St. Morezzo, or, as it is mofl commonly called, St. Maurice, ftands agreeably upon- 
the fide of a hill, overlooking a finall lake which lies in the bofom of the mountains, and 
is bounded by rifing banks lludded with wood and pafture. This village is remarkable 
for a plentiful fpring of mineral water, muclLeffeemed for its efficacy in curing feveral 
diforders; it iflues from the ground about the diflance of half a mile on the other fide 
of the river Inn, is a very plentiful fource, and ftrongly impregnated with vitriol. On 
plunging Reaumer’s thermometer into the fource it funk from 12 to 4.4, I was in¬ 
formed that, from repeated obfervations, the thermometer varied according to the 
greater or lefs degree of rain; but upon an average the mercury generally ftood be¬ 
tween 4 and 7, 

I am lodged in one of the boarding-houfes, which abound in this place for the ac¬ 
commodation of perfons who drink the waters. The company at table confifl at pre¬ 
fers of only two merchants of Appenzel, who are eftablifhed at Genoa, and a clergy¬ 
man of Lower Engadina. As I loon difeovered the clergyman to be an intelligent man, 

I difeourfed with him upon the ftate of religion among the reformed part of the Gri- 
fons, and particularly relating to the Pietijis , a fe< 5 t which has lately made great progrefs 
in thefe parts. From the account given by the clergyman, who evidently leaned to¬ 
wards their opinions, thefe Pietifls appear fitnilar to our Methodifts : they exalt faith 
above good works, affect to be uncommonly rigid and pious, condemn all diverfions, 
card-playing, and affemblies, as criminal; frequently defpair of falvation, fancy vifions, 
enjoy fupernatural inward illuminations, and employ fo much time in prayer as to neg- 
le£t their ordinary bufinefs. The clergymen of this fe£t are for the mbit part ignorant ~ 
and fuperficial-, are vehemently vociferous in the pulpit, thunder out reprobation, and 
expatiate upon junification, without explaining the methods of avoiding the one, and of 
obtaining the other. 

Thefe preachers, notwithftanding their affectation of a total indifference to worldly 
matters, do not confine their views merely to theological fpecillations, but pay a con- 
fiderable degree of attention to political affairs; and as by means of their authority in 
religious concerns they poffefs a confiderable influence over the votes of their parifliioners, 
they are on that account much careffed and countenanced by feveral leading perfons 
among the Grifoils. 

The drefs of the women is fingular, and not unbecoming; it confifts of a black or blue 
jacket with red fleeves, ftriped blue and white petticoats, admail black velvet cap trimmed 
with gold or filver lace, with a black or white lace border hanging over the forehead. 

From 
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From St, Morezzo I made an excurfion to the Julian Columns, of which Sclieuzer 
has given a defcription and an engraving in his Itmera Alpina : he fuppofes them to have 
been erected by Julius Csdar, in order to mark the limits of his conquefts in thefe parts, 
and a Herts that Ne plus ultra , and Qmitto Rhetos lndomiios i are infcribed upon them. 

After palling Selva Fiana, 1 turned up a path which leads to the Julian Alps, continued 
about two hours over rugged rocks, and reached the Julian Columns, if they deferve lo 
dignified an appellation. They are of a circular fliape, fomewhat fimilar to the Roman 
inile-flones, placed at the didance of about forty feet from each other. Their height 
above the ground is four feet, and they feem to be buried a foot, or fcarcely to much ; 
their circumference is about five feet. They have neither pedeltals nor capitals, and are 
flattifh at top, with a final! round hole in the middle four inches diameter and fix deep * 
they were formed by art but in the rudeft manner, and do not contain the fmalleft traces 
of an y infcription, We have no reafon therefore to conclude, that thefe pillars were 
erefted by Julius Casfar to afcertain the boundary of his conquests, or at leaft we have 
no proofs upon which we can depend for the truth of this popular ftory, I do not how¬ 
ever regret that I made the excurfion ; for my curiofity, disappointed in a view of the 
pillars, has been gratified in vi firing thefe wild and romantic alps. 

The Julian Alps produce much pafture, but no wood, which is a proof of their great 
elevation. Near the ft ones juft defcribed is a piece of water called the Julian Lake ; it 
is fupplied from a glacier on a fuperincumbent mountain, from which a torrent de¬ 
fends to the lake of Selva Piana, and may be confidered as a fo.urce of the Inn. 

I loon afterwards flopped at a cottage, the only houfe in the whole extent of thefe 
alps y it is not occupied but during fumnj&r j the tenants every night houfe the cattle 
that graze upon thefe mountains, and make large quanties of butter and cheefe. 
Having taken a refrefhing bowl of thick cream, I began my defent, and obferved nu¬ 
merous fmall ftreams; fome iffuing from the rocks, others falling from the glaciers, 
and forming the firft lources of the Little Rhine. The path was fo fteep and craggy 
that I gave my horfe to the guide, and preferred walking; about five miles from the 
pillars I arrived at Bevio, a fmall village upon the Little Rhine, in the high road lead¬ 
ing to Coire. Every one being employed in hay-maying, I could not gain admittance 
into the inn ; fome friars, however, offered me their houfe and dinner, and prevented 
me from returning, as I had propofed, to the cottage upon the Julian Alps. 

On queftioning thefe friars concerning the conftitution of the republic of Bevio, they 
informed me that Bevio and Valmorara form one community, governed by eleven ma- 
giftraies, though the number of voters who appoint thefe magiflrates fcarcely exceeds 
forty ; the chief is called Mhiijiraky and is confirmed every year j for which act of po- 
litcnefs each voter annually receives a florin. About one-third of the merchandife from 
Como to Coire paffes by Bevio, but the greater part is fent by Splugen* After dinner 
1 returned over the Julian Alps to St. Morezzo* 


LETTER LSXIL —Upper Engadina. — Bever*~Zuiz, — Scamp/, 

ZufZy Augujl 

THE ride from St. Morczzo to Zutz, through Celerina, Samada, Ponto, and Ma- 
dulein, is extremely pleafant. Thefe villages lie chiefly upon the fides of the mountains 
gently rifing above a plain, which in fome parts is a mile broad, in others fo narrow as 
to be entirely occupied by the Inn, The valley is endofed on both fides by a chain of 
alps, covered for a confiderable height with woods interfperfed with pafture, and capped 
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with fnow, The river, which here is free From cararafts, is joined by innumerable tor¬ 
rents that rufii down the fides of the rocks, or burft from the ground. 

The Inn, during its progrefs in this part, is very unlike mod of the rivers which I 
traced in my former tour. The Rhone, the Reufs, and the Aar, for inflance, fall, 
near their fources, in a continual cataraft, over fragments of rock, and through the mod 
wild and uninhabited t rafts of country ; while this river directs its cotirfe through a 
cultivated and populous dill rift, in an equable unbroken dream. The country is 
picturefque, and its beauties of a milder call; than ufual in thefe alpine regions. The 
burghs, or villages, are plealantly dotted about the plain, at the didance of a mile from 
each other ; each village confids of a cinder of fifty or a hundred honfes of done, 
plaftered and white-wafted, and in fueh excellent repair as to appear n'ewiy condructed. 
The fpirit of neatnefs indeed is fo general in Upper Engadiira, that I fcarcely obferved 
one bad houfe through the whole di drift, and even the barns are as good as the cottages 
in many countries. 

As I was riding through Bever the clergyman, who was fmoking his pipe at his 
door, dopped me with a compliment, and invited me to fee his library; I alighted 
accordingly and looked over his colleftion. He fbewed me fonie Eng lift books, and 
many in the Romanft language, particularly the * Bible printed at Co ire, which is dedi¬ 
cated to f eo^ge the Second when Prince of Wales. He alfo obligingly accompanied 
me a little w*y ; and about half a mile from Bever pointed out a fingle houfe called 
AUes Angnes, where the deputies of the two communities of Upper Engadina affemble 
lor the purpofe of deciding, in the lad refort, appeals in civil caufes, A little further 
he defired me to obierve a fmall fpring, which falls into the Inn a few paces from its 
fource; it is called Fontana Merla, and would not be worthy of notice, did it not fc- 
parate the two communities of Upper Engadina. Soon afterwards I took leave of the 
clergyman, mounted my horfe, and proceed to Zutz. I palled the Inn feveral times 
over bridges of fingle arches, which have a very linking appearance, ; they were con- 
ftructed by fcholars of the famous Grubenman f, and in the fame ftyle of architecture 
as the bridges of Schaft haufen and Wettingen, excepting that they are not covered. 

Zutz, although not the larged, is efteemed the principal place, of Upper Engadina, 
becaufe it contains the criminal court of jukice. The Landamman of Sotto Fontana 
Merla, who always prefides in this court, is chofen every other turn from the family of 
Plan la, eftab!lifted at Zutz : this peculiar privilege, which gives to that family no in- 
confiderable influence in the political affairs of this country was formerly granted by a 
Bifhop of Goire, who was uncle to one of the Plantas. On my^arrival at Zutz 1 waited 
upon M. Ptanta, formerly envoy from the republic of the Grifons to that of Venice ; 
he was appointed to that embafly in order to renew the ancient league which had been 
interrupted by the lad treaty of 1763, between the Emprefs of Germany and the 
Grifons ; and on which occafion the Venetians were fo much enraged as to expel the 
Grifons from their territories, 1 his-negotiation however, though conducted with great 
ability, was ineffectual. M. Ptama received me with great politenefs and cordiality, and 
invited me to Tapper, and, as the evening was not fet in, he accompanied me to what 
is called the camp of Drufus, which I was defirous of examining. 

rT^ u r 5 C0 ^ e ^ campaign which Drufus, the adopted fon of Augufttis, and brother 
o! liberius, carried on againfl: the fierce inhabitants of thefe mountainous countries; 
and to which Horace, in compliment to his patron, has alluded: 

* This Bible h in the dlaleft of the Grey Teague. 

f See Yob I. .Lett. 2, and 15. 
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VtJert Rhgti beUa fuh ^blhus 
Brufum gcrentem H Vingeiict ; 


-— arces 

yflpibus vnpojhas treturn das 

D;jecit acer plus vu e JimpUcu 

This campaign of Drufus againft the Rhetians was attended with great fnecefs, and he 
defeated the barbarous inhabitants, before deemed unconquerable, (indomitofque Rbatos) 
with great daughter. The fuppofed remains of his camp confift of feveral deep pits, 
and a mound of earth about thirty feet high and fixty paces in circumference. Thefe 
works did not appear to me to be of Roman conftiu&ion ; being probably a rude for¬ 
tification thrown up during the turbulent times, when the barons of the country were 
engaged in perpetual afts of holiility: a defire to render them venerable by the re- 
motenefs of their origin, and the fplendor of the Roman name, feems the only caufe of 
their being attributed to Drufus. Having fatisfied my curiofity 1 returned to Zutz, and 
paffed an agreeable evening with M. Flanta. 

Scampf, Auguji 3 . 

The little burghs in thefe parts are fituafed at fiich fmall difiances from each other, 
that my daily journeys are fcarcely fo much as a morning’s waik, and I am fo delighted 
with the countrv and its inhabitants, that I could willingly take up my abode here for 
fome time longer. On my arrival at Scampf I carried a letter of recommendation to 
M. Perini; who introduced me to M. A porta, the clergyman of the place, a native of 
Lowe^Engadina, of the ancient and illuftrious family of Aporta. He ftudied * foma 
time atjeX'prezin in Hungary ; but returning to his native country, was foon afterwards 
appoint!Jd pallor of Scampf. His income is fmall, fcarcely amounting to £20 f per an¬ 
num, and yet his living is efteemed one of the bell in Engadina; with this moderate 
revenue he maintains a wife and large family. His chief work, which is a fufficient 
proof of his extendve knowledge and indefatigable induftry, is the Hiftory of the Re¬ 
formation among the Grifons, in two volumes quarto. It is written in Latin, and com¬ 
piled with great impartiality and exactnefs; the ftyle is clafiical and perfpicuous. This 
excellent publication is not merely confined to ecclefiaftical tranfaelionsj for ns the 
affairs of religion are intimately blended with political events, the latter make no incon- 
fiderable figure in every Hifiory of the Reformation. The reader will find in M. Aporta’s 
performance a minute and faithful account of the animofities between France and Spain,, 
fn relation to the Grifons, of the rebellion in the Valtelme, of the inaffacre of the Pro- 
teftants, and of the fubfequent war carried on under the femblance of religion. This 
interefting narrative comprehends almoft all the important events in the hiftory of the 
Grifons, from the beginning of the reformation to the peace of the Valteline. 

I look up with reverence to this learned author, for his unwearied induftry in com¬ 
pletin'* lb laborious a work with little encouragement, and under all the difadvantages 
which arife from a difficulty of procuring books, and ftraitened circumftances. All that 
he ever obtained, except fame, was a prefent of twenty-five guineas, which enabled him 
to bear his expences to Zurich, for the purpofe of colleaing materials from the manu- 
feripts in the public library* Ihe work ? printed at Coire 3 at the expence of the typogra¬ 
phical foeiety, has never produced, any emolument to the author. This refpeaable- 


* He received his education, I believe, in the Uniyerfityof Bafle. . „ • . , 

f Coiifidering the different modes of living, and different value of money, this film is perhaps equivalent 


to about £,(30 in England. 
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divines befide a critical knowledge of the learned languages, underftands and [peaks 
Italian and German, is able to read French, and has feme acquaintance with the Hun¬ 
garian and Wallachian.tongues. During the little time I palled in his company. I had 
frequent occafion to be furprifed at his profound erudition and comprehenfive abilities, 
and I am particularly indebted to him fqr.niuch exa Q. information concerning the Ro- 
ihanfc tongue, the general purport of which I Hiall tranfinit to you in a future letter *. 

Upper Engadina is divided into two communities, called Sotto and Sopra Fontana 
Merla, from their filiation above or below that fpring* They have both the fame court 
of criminal juftice, which is held at Zutz, and confiftsof Lh? Landamman of Sotto, who 
is prefident, and fix teen jurymen, called Trouadors, taken equally from each diftrict* 
JuSlice is more equitably adminiftered in this court than in any other throughout the 
Grifons, excepting atCoire; a circmnftance which arifes from the Following caufes. 
'The code of criminal laws was compofed in 1563 by Juvalta who had been envoy from 
the republic of the Grifons to Venice, and had there imbibed more enlarged con¬ 
ceptions of junJprudence, than at that time prevailed among his rude countrymen. 
7 his excellent code was drawn up in Latin, and in 1 644 was tranflated into Romanlh/ 
'lhe fines enjoined for criminal offences do not belong to the judges, but the commm 
nity ; the expences of the procefs are defrayed, and a falary is allowed to the judges 
from the public fund : the judges by thefe means being not fo much intereilcd to con- 
vi£t the prifoner, are not fo ready to employ the horrid expedient of torture for the 
purpofe of enforcing confeffioiL 

Another caufe of the equity obfervable in this courtis the mode of eleffing the judges: 
they are nor, as in many other communities, chofen by the people colle£Uvely affembled, 
but by fixteen deputies, who reprefent the feveral diftri£ls. By thefe means the election 
is carried on with more prudence, and with a greater attention to the qualifications of 
the judges than can be expected amidft the confufion of a popular meeting. 

The fame deputies choofe all the civil magiftrates by a majority of voices, and finally 
decide all legiflative and political queftions, which have before been feparately propofed 
10 their feveral difirifh. Their confiituents have the power {which they frequently 
exercife) of peremptorily directing their vote. It is, however, no inconfiderable allevia¬ 
tion of the mifehiefs frequently attendant on governments purely democratical, that the 
whole body of the populace on no occafion aifemble upon one fpot j but difeufs matters 
in detached parries, and fend the refult of their deliberations by their representatives. 

Upper Engadina is a very beautiful valley, yet, on account of its elevation, produces 
nothing but pafture and a fmall quantity of rye and barley* The winter fets in early 
and ends late, during which time fledges are the ordinary vehicles. The air, even at 
the prefent feafon, is cold and piercing, and the corn in the midft of fummer is occa- 
fionally much damaged by the hoar-frofts \ hence the Italian proverb, 

Engadtnct Terra Fina t fi non fzffle la pruina \. 

The diftrift not yielding fufficient produttions for the fuftenance of the inhabitants, 
vnany migrate into foreign countries ; the gentry in the military line, as is common in 
Switzerland, others in the capacity of mechanics, tradefmen, and merchants, their fa¬ 
vourite' occupation is to keep coffee-houfes or paftry-cook fhops in different parts of 
Italy and France. Generally two perfons enter into partnerfliip to carry on the fame 
trade ; one remains in his own country, the other attends thebufiriefs fora year, when 
he is relieved by his partner, and returns to his family for the fame term. Thefe part- 

* Letter go. + Engadina would be a fine country if there was no hoar-froft. 
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ners are commonly as faithful as induftrious'^ they annually bring confiderable fums of 
money into this diftritt, which is efteemed the richefl among the Grifons, 

Many of the inhabitants feed numerous herds of caule in the fu turner months upon 
the Upper Alps, and export large quantities of eheefe and butter ; in autumn, when 
pafture begins to be fcarce, they fend great part of the cattle for fade into the Tyrol. 
They live much upon faired meat, particularly in winter, on account of the dearnefs of 
fodder. The breadjpf the country is moftly brownifli; it is baked in little round cakes* 
only two or three times in the year, and becomes fo hard that it is fometimes broken 
with the hatchet ; it is not an unpleafont food with eheefe or butter, which are very 
common. The principal part of the butter is made on the Alps * it is afterwards 
melted, put into bottles, and frequently continues good during the whole year. The 
wine of the Valfefine is much efteemed, and is by no means Icarce in this country ; it 
bears keeping to a very confiderable age ; l have tailed fome wine from the calk of a 
very fine flavour, about fifty years old, although it grows four in the fpaee of three 
years in the warm climate of the Valtelme, 

The people are, for the moft part, remarkably polite and well-bred ; they bow to me 
as I pafs with great civility, and will perform any kind offices in the readied and mo ft 
obliging manner. I am indeed no lefs delighted with the politenefs and hofpitality of 
the inhabitants, than with the romantic fcenery of the country. Although many of the 
natives fpend a great portion of their time in foreign parts, they feldoin lofe their at¬ 
tachment to En gad lira; and return with great eagernefs to their family and friends 
after their occafional abfence. 

The inhabitants of Upper Engadina are computed at about four thoufand, and out of 
thefe, four or five hundred, upon an average, earn their livelihood in foreign countries. 

LETTE R LXXIII .—Lower Engadina. — Cernetz. — Huldrk. — Catnpel* — Trafp* — Re~ 
mas*—Entrance into the Tyrol^—Santa Maria . 

CerneiZy Auguft 4 . 

THE valley of Upper Engadina, from Celerina to a few miles beyond Scampf, is 
nearly level ; it is inclofed between two ridges ’of mountains, which are mod elevated 
at Celerina, and gradually dimmifh in height and ruggednefs. About Zutz and Scampf 
is the finefl part of the valley : it there produces fome rye and barley, and the moun¬ 
tains are clothed with verdure to their very fummits. Beyond Scampf the plain ends ; 
and the river Inn, which had hitherto winded in a gentle courfe, is contracted into a 
narrow channel, and falls in continual catara&s. The road afcends and defcends along 
the-.fid.es of the mountains, and the country is thickly overfpread with woods of fir 

and pines. , * 

I palled through feveral villages fimilar to thofe defcnbed in the preceding letter, 
and near Brail I croffed a fmall bridge thrown over a precipice overlooking a foaming 
cataract: it is called in the language of the country Emit Alta 7 or High Bridge, end 
forms the reparation between Upper and Lower Engadina. Even if the limits of the 
two diftrias had not been thus marked out, the fudden alteration of the road^ for the 
worfe, would have Jed me to fufpea that I had quitted Uppei Engadina- X he road 
from the lake of Siglio to Pont Alta is like our turnpikes in England, and Efficiently 
broad to contain two or three carnages abreaft ; no common circumfiance in thefe 
mountainous regions. It has been lately made,^ in confequence of a propofol from the 
Houfe of Auftria, at the late treaty of Milan, to improve the roads leading through the 
VOJ.. v. 5 z Pre s ata 
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Pregalia and the two Engadinas, that the mercbandife to and from Pregalia might be 
transported this way through the Tyrol, inftead of being carried, as it is at prefent, 
through Coire. 

The Houfe of Auflria offered to defray the whole expence of this undertaking. The 
inhabitants of Upper Engadina declining, with a fpirit of difintereftednefs rarely to be 
found in democratical ftates, the offer of indemnification, carried the plan into execu¬ 
tion within their own territories; but the intrigues of the citizens of Coire, whofe in- 
tereft would have fuffered by the new arrangement, together with an inveterate peiTua- 
fion, that good roads would render the country too acceffible to the neighbouring 
powers, prevented the people of Pregalia and Lower Engadina from co-operating in- 
this ufeful projeft; accordingly that part of this road which runs through their didrifts 
remains in its original date. 

After eroding Pont Alta, I paffed along a wild and almofl uninhabited traft of foreft 
until 1 reached Cernetz, where I am now comfortably lodged in the houfe of M. Planta. 
That gentleman is at his government of Morbegno, in the Valteline ; but having acci¬ 
dentally met me at Chiavenna, he kindly gave me a letter of recommendation to his 
uncle, who would not permit me to continue at the inn. 

Cernetz is fit listed in a fmall rich plain, bounded by two ridges of mountains con¬ 
verging at both extremities: it produces wheat, barley, rye, flax, and abundance of 
rich pallure. 1 feel an effential difference between the climate of this little plain and 
that of Upper Engadina; it is much warmer, and has all it natural productions much 
farther advanced towards maturity. Large quantities of wood are felled upon thefe 
mountains, and floated down the Inn as far as Infpruck. In this plain the Inn is joined 
by the large rorrent Spaffg, that defeends from the mountains of Bormio ; by the fide 
of this torrent, and at the extremity of a narrow pafs leading to Bormio and Munfler, I 
obferved a fquare tower, which in 1624 the Marquis de Oeuvres garrifoned with a 
body of French and Grifon troops, in order to check the Auftrian army polled afc 
Munflcr. The pafs is flill further fortified by a done wall, carried from the foot of an 
inacceffible rock to the tower, and from thence to the torrent. 

The Marquis de Can tv res, to whom the guard of this important pafs was committed 
was fon of the Marquis d’Etrces; he was bred up to the church, and created Bifliop of 
Noyon ; but upon the death of his elder brother renounced the ecciefiaftical line, and' 
embraced the profeflion of arms. He diflinguiflied himfelf in feveral campaigns under 
Henry the Fourth, and was afterwards employed in the reign of Louis the Thirteenth as 
ambaffador to Turin and Rome, In 1624 he was appointed ambaffador extraordinary 
to the Republic of the Grifons, and commander in chief of an army of French and 
Swifs troops, fent to the affifiance of the Grifons during the war of the Valteline. He 
penetrated through Coire into Lower Engadina, and feized, without delay, this impor¬ 
tant pafs; by which manoeuvre he fecured the only avenue leading to Bormio, the 
reduttion of which place was followed by the fubmifllon of the Valteline. For thefe 
important fervices the Marquis, on his return to France, was created Due d’E trees, and 
raifed to the higheft honours. He died in 1670, in the hundred and feeond year of 
his age. x 

I employed the greater part of this morning in making extrafts from Campel’s ac¬ 
count of the Grifons, efteemed the belt topographical and political hiftory of this country 
yet extant. It 13 written in Latin, has never been printed, and is very rarely met with, 
I had the good fortune to find a copy in the library of Count Firmian at Milan, who 
with that readinefs to oblige which peculiarly diftinguilhed his charafter, permitted me 
to confult it. My flay at Milan being very fliort, and employed in other refearches I 

had 
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had not made fo good an life of this indulgence as I could have wifhed ; and as I have 
now found the fame work in M. Plant a’s library, 1 embrace'this opportunity of pcrufmg 
the moll iutere fling parts, which has given me great infight into the geography, hiftory, 
and government of this country. 

Huldric Campel, the author of this valuable work, was bom in the beginning of the 
fixteenth century at Sufs, in Lower Engadina, and made an uncommon proficiency in 
every fpecies of literature. He was one of the eariieft reformers in this country, and be¬ 
came by his active zeal, as well as by his extenfive erudition, the chief iuftrument in 
Spreading the reformation through this diftriSt. An event of final 1 confequence, which 
happened in his family, gave rife to the fudden and wide diffemination of the new doc¬ 
trines, and ended in the abolition of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Being abfent, in 15 37, upon the profecution of his ftudies, his wife was delivered of a 
daughter, who feerfied upon the point of expiring. Gafpar Campel, father of Huldric, 
a man ftrongly attached to the reformed doctrines, refuted to have the child chriftcned 
by the popifh prieft of the parifh, and would not iuffer even the midwives to fprinkle 
it according to thecuftom of the Romifli church, with holy water; and, as there was no 
reformed minifter at hand, performed the ceremony of baptifm himfelf. The Roman 
Catholics of Sufs, in abhorrence of this act, affembled in a tumultuous manner, and at¬ 
tacked Gafpar with fuch fury, that he narrowly efcaped affaffmation. His enemies then 
brought an accufation againft him before the diet, which at firft referred the caufe to ar¬ 
bitration * but no Satisfactory dedfion being obtained, a public conference was ordered 
to be held in the church of Sufs, before deputies from the feveral communities, upon the 
following queftion, « Whether, if a child is born and likely to die before a prteft can 
be fent for the baptifm performed by a layman was preferable to that by midwives t 

This ridiculous inquiry led to difeuflions of great moment; the reformed mimftert 
refufed to acknowledge any authority but the Holy Scriptures; while the Catholics 
confidered the writings of the fathers and decrees of the church as infallible, bach 
party thus regarding every point through a different medium, could not be induced to 
?dmit the arguments of its antagonift, and the difpute laffed feven days with little pro- 
fne <3 of a fatisfaftory conclufion. Fortunately, however, an accommodation was fum- 
mari'v adiufted by the moderation of the deputies; they decided that, in cafes of ex¬ 
treme neceffity, where no prieft was prefect, either a layman or the midwives might 
Wife all d that the layman was preferable to the midwife : but what was of thegreat- 
eltconfequence, they decreed that, in regard to the other controverted points of faith de¬ 
bated in the courfe of the argument, every perlun might fafely hold that do^nne, which 
from full conviaion he was perfuaded to be the word of God. 

This conference was produaive of the moft beneficial effeas ; for the people, who 
flocked thither in great numbers, were taught to confider the Holy Scriptures as the 
only authority in controverted queflions. The tendency of tins maxim is obvious ; in 
f a a Y it produced fuch rapid effefts that, within the fpace of twenty years, the Reforma¬ 
tion was completely eftablilhed throughout * Engadina. . 

1 To return !o Huldric Campel; he not only approved his father s conduct m the affair 
of his daughter’s baptifin, but became a Wous profely te to the new doctrines. Having 
entered imo holy orders, he undertook the care of a reformed church m the valley of 
PretSu wli ^ he was indefatigable in the performance of his duty, and the propaga- 
7 - „ of rhp Proteftant religion. In 1550 he was drawn to Sufs by the friends of the 
Reformation, as a perfon the moft qualified to combat the Roman Catholic church. 


* Excepting the fmall village of Samun. 
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His labours were attended with ftich fuccefc, that, a fhort time after his appearance in 
his native place, mafs wasuboHfhed, and the Reformation publicly adopted- Nor was 
Snfs the foie theatre of his exertions; at Cerrietz, and feveral other places, the per- 
fuafibn of his eloquence, and the force of his arguments, gained numerous converts, 

Ho palled the decline of his life at Schlins, where he was paftor, and perfevered to 
the lalt period of his exigence in diffemiriaiing and defending the doftrafe of the re- 
formed churches, as ably with his eloquence as he recommended them by his example. 

A mid It ihc occupation of religious duties, he found leifure to continue his hiftory of 
the Grifons to 1580- He died the following * year at Schtrhs in an extreme old age, 
leaving a name highly refpeftable in the religious and literary annals of this country. 

The hiftory of Campd conftiis of three volumes- The fir It dwells chiefly on the 
topography of the Grifons, and deferibes the different diftrifits and towns; it like wife 
delineates the nature of the feveral governments, and the various forms of civil and 
criminal jurifprudence in the petty republics into which this country is fubdivided. The 
fecornl volume comprifes the hiftory of Rhaetia, from the earl left period to the Suabian 
war in 1499, under the emperor Maximilian I; the materials are chiefly drawn from 
Tfehudi, fckmnpf, and other Swifs hiftorians. The third volume, in which the hiftory 
is brought down to his own times, is the moll intereffing and authentic. Carapel having 
fubmitted his work to the examination and correction of Bullinger and Simler, pre- 
fented, in 1577? a copy to the diet of the three leagues, and received public thanks. 
But as his own fortune was inadequate to the expen ces of publication, and as no book- 
fellef would undertake to print fo volummous a work, it has never been given to the 
world. 

Remus > Augvjl 4, 

The road from Cernetz to Scoot is a continual afeent and defeent, and fo rocky and 
bad, that I employed above eight hours in riding only twenty miles. The fmall plain 
of Cernetz foou ends, and is fucceeded by a rude aff?mb!age of rocks and forefts. 
Sufs is fituated in a narrow pafs between the river Inn and a ridge of rocks a little be¬ 
neath the ruins of an old cattle: ciofe to it is a fmall fertile plain, which agreeably 
diverfified the wildnefs of the rocks and forefts* 

The road to Artietz follows the courfe of the Inn, which murmurs below in a deep nar¬ 
row channel, heard but not feen. From Ardetz (over which hangs, upon a lofty rock, 
a ruined caftle called Steinberg) I defeended a very deep craggy path to the Inn, which 
1 croffed, and mounted a rapid afeenr, leaving on my right hand the valley of Scharla, 
in which are filver mines belonging to the Houfe of Auftria, formerly rich and yield¬ 
ing a confiderable advantage, but now exhaufted. 1 puffed through the ft niggling vil- • 
lage of Trafp, clofe to a cattle of the fame name, fituated upon the higheft point of a 
perpendicular rock. Count Dietrichftein, as lord of the caffe, is a prince of the Ger¬ 
man empire; it was given to his family by the Emperor Leopold, on condition that its 
poffeflor fliould always vote in the diet of the empire for the Houfe of Auftria; the for¬ 
mality of a garrifon is maintained by a (ingle Auftrian loldier. FromTrafp I again de- 
Icended to the river, croffed it and afeended it to Scuol, where I arrived late, and fet off 
early this morning. 

From Scuol to Remus the mountains on the left flope gradually, and are richly cul¬ 
tivated; producing great quantities of w heat, rye, barley, flax, and hemp; the trees 
are chiefly pines, firs, and fmall birch, intermixed with underwood of nut-trees and 

* Some authors place lift death in 15$2. 
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wild rofes. The corn fields are raifed in gradations fif t may fo exprefs myfelf) along 
the fldes of the hills, like the vineyards in the Pays de Vaud. The ridges of the moun¬ 
tains on The right beyond the Inn are deep, and in many places perpendicular, with lit¬ 
tle appearance of vegetation* 

It is now bar veil time; and I have obferved feveral clergymen employed m reaping 
the corn. The clergy are very poor in Lower Engadina, and are more numerous than 
Iil any other part of the Unions* The income of no benefice amounts to more than 
£/2o per annum ; that of the inferior cures to little more than /8, and this fcanty pit¬ 
tance is fometimes Jubdivided among two or three clergymen, eras many as happen to 
be unprovided for in the fame pari fin 

I flopped at Remus to bait my horfes. Near it is a ruined caflle which once belonged 
to the Biihop of Coire, and was given by one of the former prelates to the Phntas of 
Zutz ; in right of which donation they claim the privilege of adminiftering the oath to 
the Landamman of Sotta Tafna* The only remains of this caftleare two fquare towers, 
in one of which is a miferable apartment, where M* Planta gives an annual dinner to 
the Latvdamman, 

Lower Engadina is divided into tliree com muni ties, which fend three deputies to the 
general diet. The firft is compofed of the parifhes of Cernetz, Sufs, Lavin, Guarda, 
and Ardetz; the fecond comprifes Vettan, Scuol, and Sent, and the third contains Re¬ 
mus, Schlins, and Samum The two former communities make one High Jurifdi£tion ; 
and the third forms another with Bevio, Valmorara, and Avers. 

In civil caufes there are two Separate courts of juitice, one for that part of the 
country which lies to the north, the other for the dillrift to the fouth of the torrent 
Tafna, from which the two parts are called Sopra and Sotto Tafna: from each of thefe 
courts there lies an appeal, in the kft refort, to the civil tribunal of Sotto Fontana 
Merla, in Upper Engadina, or to the neighbouring community of the valley of Munf* 
ter. In criminal caufes there are likewiie two diiiinft courts, but without appeal; one 
for the trad to the north of the mountin Eaton, another for the region to the fouth : 
according to this dtviiion ihe two parts are denominated Sopra and Sotto Montfalon. 

By this complicated arrang ment Vettan is connected with Scuol and Sent in political 
concerns, in civil affairs with Scuol, Sent, Kemus, Schlins, and Samun, in criminal 
caufes with Cernetz, and the other towns of the firft community. This intermixture 
of various interests creates fiich an intricacy in the election of deputies, magiftrates* 
judges, both civil and criminal, as would be umntereftihgfor me to derail, or for you 
to read. 

One cireumftance, however, cannot fail to [hike the molt inattentive inquirer; that 
although the mode of .dueling the judges is nearly the fame with that of Upper Enga- 
dina, yet juftice is by no means fo impartially admmiftered. 1 cannot forbear aferibing 
this material difference, in an affair of fuch importance, to the different condition of 
the two people; the inhabitants of the Upper Engadina, being more enlightened and 
affluent than their neighbours, are lets open to the iniiuenceoi illiberal prejudices and 
petty corruption. 

Party runs very high both in Upper and Lower Engadina: there arefome confider- 
able families in thefe di ft riels, of which the principle are thofe of Defalk and Planta, 
both fubdivided into numerous collateral branches. The hiftory of this country is 
filled with the difputes and [buggies between thefe rival houfes, and prefents in many 
periods little' more than an uniform picture of domeftic feuds. The two parties are 
diftinguifhed by the appellations of Scarbonadaf black, and Aiba, white; the former 
devoted to the Plantas, the latter £0 the Delalifes. At the time of elections for depu- 

6 ties 
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ties and magi (l rates the inhabitants of Lower Engadina feldora abfi iin from blows, 
which not unfrequently terminate in bloodfiied. 

I have more than once had occafion to mention the fuperiority of politenefs which 
diflinguiflies the inhabitants of Upper Engadina from thofe of the lower diltrift. This 
pre-eminence probably arifes from the con(tant emigration of the former into other 
countries, and their iutercourfe with foreigners. I find alfo a great difference in the 
comforts of life in the two diUriels: although Lower Engadina produces necetfaries 
abundantly fufficient for interior confumption, yet the inhabitants are lefs induftrious, 
and consequently poorer. In Upper Engadina I was always able to procure at ihe 
commoneft inns frefli meat, good oil, and excellent wine none of which I could obtain 
in the lower diltrift. The villages are lefs commodious, and the houfes of the peafants 
are alfo far inferior in cleanlinefe, neatnds and convenience. This difference probably 
proceeds, in a certain degree, from the nature of the country: Upper Engadina, yield¬ 
ing but few productions, the inhabitants are obliged to feek from without fame means of 
fubfiffence, and indultry once excited brings with it its ufual companion, opulence; on the 
contrary, the foil of lower Engadina, fertile in all the fruits of the earth, laysthe inhabitants 
under no neceffity of extraordinary exertion, and therefore has recourfe to foreign trade. 

_ Santa Maria , Atigujl 5, 

In my way from Remus to St. Martin’s bridge, being overtaken by a violent itonu 
of rain, I took flielter in a cottage, and was cheerfully received by a well-looking old 
woman: my horfe was put under a filed, and myfelf fafely houled from the pelting of 
the fhower. 1 found the rooms perfectly neat and clean, with much better furniture 
and accommodations than I expelled from the external appearance of the cottage. 
The old woman talked, befides Romanih, German and Italian, and the latter remark¬ 
ably well. The ftorm continuing two hours without intermiflion, I held a long con- 
vei fation with her, and was greatly pleafed with the poliie and ready manner with 
which (he expreffed herfeif upon different topics. Upon taking leave I made leveral 
apologies for having dirtied her houfe, thanked her for her kind reception, and endea¬ 
vouring to (lip a piece of money into her hand, was furprifed at her declining to accept it. 

All thefe circumftances exciting my curiofity to obtain forae intelligence 5 concerning 
this elderly perfon, I collected the following accounts—-She is a native of Lower Enga-* 
dina, of a good family, and formerly poffeffed a tolerable fortune; (lie married when 
very young, a nobleman of the firft family of Milan, who came into Engadina, re¬ 
nounced the Roman Catholic, and embraced the Proteffant religion. They lived for 
many years in the greateft harmony, till having difiipated almoff all her fortune, he 
one day took leave of her, with a promife of returning in a (hort time. From that 
moment fhe never faw nor heard from htin, and was afterwards informed that he was 
gone to Italy, and had turned monk; upon receiving this information, his wife coi¬ 
fed the fcanty remains of her fortune, and retired to the fpot where 1 found her 

Towards the extremity of Lower Engadina I croffed the Inn which ffruggles through 
a very narrow channel, between two ridges of high and rugged rocks, over St. Mar- 
tin’s bridge, into the Tyrol. I here took a farewell of the Inn, which I had accompa- 
rued from its fource. At St. Martini bridge it forms the reparation of Engadina and 
the Tyrol; on receiving the torrent Schargenbach, it quits the territory of the Grifons 
and palling through the 1 yroi and th^Elefiorate of Bavaria 3 joins the Danube at Pafiau 
with fo large a body of water, as to equal, if not furpafs, the celebrated river in which 
it lofes its name; hence Scheutzer has laboured to prove, that the Danube may be laid 
rather to rife in the Rhetian Alps than in the mountains of Suabia. 
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In the village of St. Martin Romanfli is fpoken; on the other fide of the bridge 
German is the common language. From the fteep banks of the Inn I afcended a high 
mountain; along an excellent road, lately formed at the ex pence of the emperor to 
facilitate the communication between Milan and Tyrol. Ori the top I had a fine view 
of the Inn and Lower Engadina, and then defended to Nauders, where I dined upon 
a cold fowl, with which Mr. Planta had kindly fupplied my fervant, and without which 
precaution 1 fliould have made but a fcanty meal. 

From Nauders I traverfed a fmall pleafam valley* founded on the left bv a ridge of 
mountains which feparate the Tyrol from Engadina; the valley is about a quarter of a 
mile broad, and almoft level; it is covered with rich pafture, and watered by a lively 
torrent that falls into the Inn. At the end of this valley I gently afcended to a lake ? 
one of the firft fources of the Adige; beyond this is another lake, and further on a 
third; the banks of thefe lakes are prettily fkirted with villages, at one of which I 
palTed the night* 

Having a long day’s journey from thence to Bormio, I fet out at five this morning 
and proceeded by the fide of the torrent which flows from the lakes and forms the Adige* 
The country is agreeable, and in high cultivation, elpecially where it opens into a rich 
and extenfive view beyond Mals, which town I puffed at a little diftance on my left 
hand, and turned fhort into the road that leads to the valley of Mpnfter. At the bot¬ 
tom of the firft afcent I went throug Laitch, which is 1‘uhjeft in fpiritual affairs to the 
bifliop of Coire, in temporal to the Houfe of Auftria, and mounted along a rich val¬ 
ley rifing to Santa Maria. Tauven is the laft village in the Tyrol where the inhabitants 
fpeak German; a little beyond I puffed the barrier, and again entered the territory of 
the Grifons, where Romanfh is the common tongue. 

Paffing through Munfter, which derives its name * from a monaftery for women fup. 
pofed to have been founded by Charlemagne, I proceeded to Santa Maria, from whence 
I am now writing. 

The valley of Munfter contains Santa Maria, Munfter, Valdera, Cierfs and feve- 
ral other villages, which form a community in the league of God’s Houfe. Formerly 
the Bifliop of Coire had copfiderable influence in the government of this valley; juftice 
was adminfftered in his name, and he received the amercements for criminal offences; 
but having violent difputes with the inhabitants, he fold thefe rights in 1727 to the Emt 
peror Charles the Sixth. The republic of the Grifons, however, objecting to this 
transfer of immunities, which they confidered as unalienable, the bifliop was obliged to 
repurchale and difpofe of them to the inhabitants, who are now perfectly independent. 
The people are divided into Catholics and Proteftants; the former inhabiting the town 
of Munfter, with its immediate dependencies, the others the remainder of the valley; 
the magiftrates and judges are chofen equally from both parties, who live together in 
tolerable harmony. The common language is the Romanfli, the fame as fpoken in 
Lower Engadina, though not quite fo pure; as, on account of its proximity to and 
connexion with the Tyrol, it is blended with the Gentian. 


LETTER LXXIV .—Pqjfhgeof Mount Bralio.—County and Town of Bormio . 

Bormio , Augujl 

THE paffage from Santa Maria to this place was very tedious, and would have been 
attended with fome danger had I been detained a day later'; as the great quantity of 


* Monaflerium. 
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rain, which now pours down without intermiffion, would have rendered the Alpine 
paths extremely flipperv. I continued to a!caul two hours frqra Santa Maria to the 
top of Mount Bralio, which feparates the valley of Mu'nfler from the county of Bor¬ 
neo. This body of Alps is ftippofed to be the fame which Tacitus metmoiu under the 
name of Jtiga Rhalica *. I alcended the v hole way by the fide of the torrent Ratno, 
the fame which flows by Laitch, and falls into the Adige f below Malsy 1 traced it to 
its fource, where it rufhes from a glacier, amidfl an enclofure of rocks. A levy paces 
further, near the fupmit of the Bralio, another,torrent falls from the lame glacier m a 
corf tr ary di reft ion, and forms the firft fource of the Adda. 

From this point a defeent continues, with little interruption, to Bonnio. The tops 
of thefe mountains produce no wood, but yield excellent pafturc; they were covered 
with cattle. The moft elevated parts are of gniuiie, but not lo fine grained as that 
which 1 obferved upon the St. Gothard, and fome of the other Suits Alps. I then 
went down a very narrow rugged path, and in an hour entered a finall plain in the 
county of Bortnio, about a mile in length, in the tnidft of which is a tingle houle; 
termed an inn, the fn ft habitation I met with fince I quitted the valley of Munfter. I 
found no one within but a woman and two children, who Ipoke a corrupt Italian: the 
woman'was greatly affronted on my enquiring if fbe talked Romanfh; being a Roman 
Catholic, fhc leemed to cortfider it as a kind of herefy to underftand that language. 

I followed the courfe of the Adda which flows through the plain ; at firft a finall 
torrent, but gradually increafing by a continued accefUon of water from the 
neighbouring mountains. At the end of this fmall plain the defeent recommences, 
and the track from thence to Bonnio is as craggy as the higheft part of Switzerland. 
Since I have travelled in the country of the Griluns, I have not yet met with fuch afto- 
nifliing feenes of wildnefs, horror, and majefty, as occurred in this day’s journey. 
Defcription generally falls in reprefenting the moft ordinary exhibitions of nature; 
how inadequate then mu ft it be to the Angular combination of fublime objefts, which I 
fhall now attempt to delineate ? 

I had no fooner quitted the fmall plain than I entered fuddenly into the moft barren 
and defolate region; on my right hand.huge piles of mzfhapen Alps, on my left a large 
mafs of ice and fnow. Clofe to the path the Adda foams from precipice to precipice 
in broken catarafts; lower down it {hoots oyer a fucceflion of natural fieps, which feem 
as if hewn by art; at the diftance of about a mile, it is contrafted into a narrow chan¬ 
nel, through which it labours with inceflant fury. Over tins tremendous gulph is a 
flight wooden bridge, partly fupported upon a detached fragment of rock, and partly 
fufpended upon the fides of the oppolke mountains ; as I palled over, it tottered with 
my weight. I then continued upon the edge of a deep abyfs, the Adda roaring beneath 
though no where vifible, fuggefting to my imagination catarafts more ftupendous than 
any l had hitherto feen. Its channel is cut perpendicularly in the rock which has 
evidently been hollowed to the depth of fome hundred feet by the attrition of the 
waters. 

I now arrived at a barren fpot, where the vale was entirely clofed by an impaflable 
mouman: a ftreatn burfts from a fmall opening in the rock, and then expanding as it 
falls, forms a confiderable torrent, foaming amid ft vafl i iagments of ftone. I turned 
fuddenly to the left, by an opening through which the Adda Teems to have forced a 
paffage, and difeovered fome fertile fields lying upon the fide of a diftant mountain, 
which beautifully contrafted with the wild and uncultivated feenes I had juft quitted: a 

* Hilt. lib. i. -J* Or rather two torrents form by their junction the Adige, 
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few paces further was the profpeft of a rich plain extending to Bormio, the Adda flow¬ 
ing in a milder ft ream, which a moment before roared underneath our feet, over broken 
precipices. In half an hour I reached the baths of St, Martin, in the valley of Premag' 
liaj they are formed by feveral hot Jprings which rile near Molina, and are much fre¬ 
quented at this feafonof the year; they are of the fame nature with thofe of Bath, but 
did not appear fo hot. 

From thence I descended into the plain, which produces fome corn, and yields excel¬ 
lent pafiure, and in a ihort time arrived at Bormio. Every thing now wears an Italian 
look : the villages are very inferior to thofe in the Grifons ; the houfes are plaftered,and 
have a dirty appearance; and it was no bad remark of my fervanr, that the villages 
looked as if the inhabitants were moftly dead, and the place deferred. 

This road over the Rralio, although fo indifferent, was formerly the principal paffage 
for the merchandize fent from the Tyrol, through the Valteline, into the Milanei'e : "at 
prefect it is much lefs frequented. 

The county of Bormio, fubjedt to the Grifons, lies at the foot and in the midfl of 
the Rhetian Alps, and borders upon Engadina, the valley of Munfier, the Valteline, 
Tyrol, Trent, and the Venetian territories. It is entirely eaclofed within the mountains 
except a narrow opening, which connects it with the Valteline; the other accedes lie 
acrofs the rugged Alps, and are flmilar to the paffage over the Rralio ; in winter they 
are frequently impaflable. 

This country, once a part of the Milanefe, became fubjedt to the Grifons in 
: the concurrence of extraordinary circumfiances, which occafioned this revolu¬ 
tion, will be related in the lubfequent letter, upon the hiftory of the Valteline; for, as 
the Valteline came under the dominion of the Grifons at the fame period, and from 
the fame caufes, the two hiflories are fo intimately blended, that they cannot be 
feparated. 

The county is divided into five diftridls* i. Bormio, which comprifes the capital, 
and feveral dependent villages. 2. The valley of Furba. 3* The valley of Pedinofa. 
4. The valley of Cepino. 5, The valley of Luvino. The inhabitants of the Luvino 
poffefs feveral privileges, particularly the power of judging civil caufes within a certain 
value; they do not, however, appoint any of the magiftrates, who are all chofen from 
the four diUridts. 

The country of Bormio enjoys ample immunities, fome of which are not extended to 
the Valteline, or Chiavenna; and the inhabitants are exempt from the oppreffions fo 
wantonly exercifedby the Grifon governors in the other fubjedt countries. 1. The in¬ 
habitants pay a fixed contribution, which is very moderate, and cannot be incrcafed. 
a. They colled! and enjoy their own duties upon exports and imports, which fecures 
them from injudicious and oppreflive taxes. 3. The fines for criminal offences belong 
to the community ; a circumftance very friendly to the adminiflration of ju(lice: for no 
part being afllgned to the governor, as is the cafe in the other fubjedt provinces, he is 
not interefted to convidl criminals* 4. But the principal privilege which diftingudhes 
this country from the Valteline, is the freedom of its government, and the limitation 
of the podelta*s authority* 

Bormio, like the other fubjedt countries, is governed by a fupreme magiflrate called 
PodeJia y who is fent from the Grifons, and continues two years in office: his authority is 
exceedingly circumfcribed, and he enjoys fcarcely any power, but with the concurrence 
of the councils. He prefides in thefe councils without giving a vote, except in cafe of 
equality ; he has neither the power of arrefting a criminal, nor of pardoning or leffening 
the puniftiment ; he receives a yearly ftipend from the country of about £ 80, arifing 
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partly from a payment in money, partly from an allowance in rye, and partly from the 
cofts of fait in civil and criminal caufes. But the reft fictions laid on his authority will 
belt appear from a fliort Iketch of the eftablifhed government. 

The fupreme authority refides in the podefta, and councils, confiding of a civil and 
criminal tribunal, whole members are annually chofcn by the people. 

The criminal court, or the council of Sixteen, who are changed every four months, 
is compofed oJ rivo regents, the treafurcr, the notary, and fixteen counfellers, ten of 
whom are taken from the town, and two From each of the vallies Furba, Pedinofo, and 
Cepino j of the., members only the fixteen counfellers have any vote. At the requeft 
of the two regents, this council is convened by the podefta. In order to arreft a crimi¬ 
nal, the whole council ought to afl'emble, or at leaf! feven of the members; but in any 
cafe of importance, the podefta and two regents may give ajj order of arreft; this, 
however, being contrary to law, muft be referred to the firft meeting of the council, 
which, if fatisfied, decrees in the words of their code, Male capita; bene deienius; 
the arrcfl was illegal, but expedient. The procefs is formed, and the prifoner exa¬ 
mined by the podefta and two regents, who lay the proceedings before the council. 
Should the criminal be convicted, and will not confefs his crime, the majority of the 
council decide whether the proofs are ftrong enough to juftify torture: if that horrid 
expedient fliould be deemed requifite, it muft be applied in the prefence of the podefta, 
the two regents, the treafurer, and notary. 

The fines are paid to the community, which, when the prifoner is infolvent, defrays 
the expence of the procefs. If the proofs againft the prifoner appear mfufficient for 
his conviftion, the podefta and counfellers receive nothing for their attendance. This 
regulation, which was defigned to prevent frivolous profecutions, is productive of this 
ill eft'eCt, that it induces the judges to (train the flighted: circumftances into proofs of 
guilt, and not unfrequently occafions the infliction of torture 

The civil tribunal confifts of twelve members, taken from the town of Bormio, who 
determine all civil caufcs in the firft inftance: from their decilion lies an appeal to the 
l'yndicate of the Grifons. 

The members of thefe councils are chofen annually by the aflembly of the people, 
cbnfifting of, j. All thofe who have been magiftrates; 2. Of fixty pertons from the 
town, nominated by the two chiefs of the people; 3. Of fixty perfons chofen equally 
by the three vallies; 4. Of three deputies from the valley of Luvino. All thefe re- 
prefentatives affemble on the 15th of June, in the town hall of Bormio: the election 
is carried on in the inoft democratical manner, upon a plan calculated to prevent all in¬ 
fluence, which cannot however be entirely excluded by the mod complicated mode of 
election ever invented. Without enlarging upon the form of voting by ballot ufed at 
Bormio, I fliall, on account of its Angularity, only briefly deferibe the ceremony of 
choofing the two regents. After the nomination of the counsellors, the regent laft in 
office points to fome perfon in the aflembly; and at the fame inftant the treafurer men¬ 
tions fome number, as for inftance, ten, fifteen, &c. This number is immediately 
counted by the regent, beginning from the perfon tojwhom he is pointing: the laft fix of 
the perfons counted retire into a feparate room, and chufe fix members of the aflembly, 
namely, three from the diftricl of Bormio. and three from the valleys, who appoint fix 
candidates. The names being thrown into fix bags, and balloted for, and the two, who 

* Little more is wanting to the reformation of criminal jurifpnidence in Bormio, than to render the 
examinations public, to pay the judges for their attendance, whether the prifoner is innocent or guilty, and 
to abolith torture. 

1 have 
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have the g reate ft number of ballots* are regents* They remain in oflice only four 
months* in order to prevent the abuie of their power, which is very great. 

The expences of government are regulated with extreme jealoufy, and the accounts 
are annually fubmined to the infpeftion of each diftrict: when the regents retire from 
office, the neafurer delivers a fummary of the expences and receipts incurred during 
their admimftration, which is read to the council of Sixteen, and cannot pals without 
their approbation* In October the council elects three examiners, two of whom are 
always taken from the inhabitants of the town, and one reciprocally from each of the 
three valleys. Thefe examiners make a report, which is laid before a deputation from 
the town and the valleys on the 3d of May, and five copies are diffributed to the 
feveral deputies, for the infpedtion of their refpecHve conftituents; laftly the report is 
road before the affembly of reprefentatives, who meet for the election cf the magiflrates, 
when it is either finally approved or rejected. 

The revenue of the county, however trifling, is nearly adequate to the current 
expences: it arifes in the following manner : 


Duty upon merchandife, which this year amounted to 
Rent of the paflure upon the Alps of Frederiga, Gallo, 
For liberty of cutting wood, - - - 

Profits anting from the fale of the corn granted by the govc 
Rent of the baths, - - 

Fines, upon an average, - - 

Tythes of corn produced, » ! - r 


and Braglio, 


£■ 

J. 

J' 

29 

5 

O 

30 

*3 

4 

6 


4 

j 25 

4 

0 

J 3 

6 

s 

14 

0 

0 

103 

12 

0 


The following is a Table of the average Expences. 

For making and repairing roads and bridges. 

Salary of the magiitrates, - 

Salary of the podefia and fyndicate. 


222 

14 

4 

£■ 


d. 

s 3 

6 

8 

7* 

8 

0 

57 

7 

6 

212 

2 

2 


In this calculation a few occafional expences are omitted, which render the general 
outgoings greater than the receipts ; the overplus is fupplied by equal afieffments. For 
the purpofe of aflefling, there is a perpetual committee, confiding of twelve members 
chofen from the town, and two from each valiey, which is convoked by the regents. 
The fum required being laid before them they fix the quota according to a calculation 
of property. 

The mountainous parts of this country produce only pafturage and wood; the lower 
diftrift about Bortnio yields corn, but not Efficient for domeftic confumption. The 
inhabitants export cattle, a fmail quantity of cheefe, and iron, obtained from the mine 
of Freli, in the valley of Pedinofo, worked at the expence, and for the profit of a pri¬ 
vate perfon, who pays to the community a fmail annual rent. Wine is imported from 
the Valteline, corn from the Tyrol, corn and rice from Milan, linen from Bergamo 
and Appenzel, and cloth from Germany. 
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g\6 coxe's travels in Switzerland, 

The Roman Catholic is the eftabliflied religion, and the exercife of every other wor¬ 
ship is prohibited : even the podeiU himfelf, if a proteftant, is not entitled to any indul¬ 
gence in this particular*. Spiritual affairs are under the jurifdicHon of the bilhop of 
Coire, who has a vicar’s court at Bormio, in which all ecclefiaftical caufes are tried* 

The priefts have pr euliar privileges, which are even extended to thofe who wear a 
clerical drefs. Although many abufes refult from thofe exorbitant immunities, yet, 
from the nature of the government, they are more retrained here than in the Valteline. 
Moil of the peafants poffefs a final! portion of land, and in confequence of the free¬ 
dom of the government, are much happier than the people of the Valtelinc and Chia- 
v?nna. 

The town of Bormio is not unplealantly fituated, at the foot of the mountains, dofe 
to the torrent Fredolfo, which falls at a fmall diftance into the Adda* It contains about 
a thoufand inhabitants, but has a defolate appearance; the houfes are of flone piafter- 
ed ; a few make a tolerable figure amidft many with paper windows; feveral, like the 
Italian cottages, have only wooden window fhutters. This culiom may not he uncom¬ 
fortable in the mild climate of Italy, but cannot be agreeable in a country, fubjefl to 
fudden changes of weather, and occafionalty cold even in the mid ft of fummer, when 
the bleak winds blow keenly from the Alps. 

The landlord of the inn in which I am lodged is one of the regents, and a man of 
great confequence* 1 fit down to table with him, the podeila, and his wife* The pa- 
della has been lately appointed to this government, and I can coileSt from the con- 
verfation w hich has puffed, that he is perfectly ignorant of the laws and conffitution of 
this country ; in all my queffions he refers me to the landlord, who is thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the theory and practice of the courts of juftice, and well verfed in the 
mo(t minute circumfiances, relative to the.adminiftration of affairs* 

It has rained all day without iutermiffion, and the Stowers in thefe Alpine countries 
pour down with fuch uncommon violence, that I efteem myfelf very fortunate in being 
well flickered. The bad weather, however, did not prevent me from feeing every thing 
which is worthy of attention in Bormio, and in paying feveral vifits to the principal fa¬ 
milies of the town, who con fid er an Englifliman in this country as a kind of phenome¬ 
non, and ftiewed me every attention and civility in their power. 

The Palazzo, or town-houfe, contains a fuit of wretched moms for the refidence of 
the podefla, a chamber for the courts of judicature, and an apartment where the re- 
prefentatives of the people affemble. In one of the rooms is an engine of torture, 
which, in defiance of common fenfe, as well as humanity, is ftill ufed in thefe countries 
to force confeflkm. 

Being defirous of feeing the archives, 1 found it occafioned more trouble than I at 
fir ft apprehended. The door of the apartment, in which they are depofired, having 
feveral locks, it was neceffary for all the magiflrates, who are entrufied with the different 
keys, to be prefent at the fame time: no objeftion, however, was made to my admif- 
fion, and all parties readily affembled upon this occafion* The archives, which are in 
the greateft diforcier, contain many records relating to the hiftory and con dilution of 
Bormio, the criminal and civil ftatutes, and feveral charters from the fovereigns of Mi¬ 
lan, confirming original privileges and adding others. The earliefl of thefe afts is 
dated 1378, and figned by John Galeazzo Vifeonth 

* For the caufes of this prohibition, which takes place in all the provinces fubjeft to the GrifonSj fee 
the next letter. 
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The iroft important of the papers is the charter by which the Grifons confirm, in 
the mofi ample manner, the immunities granted to this country by the Dukes of Milan ; 
it was paffed in the dietof Ilnnte, under Paul Bifhop of Coire, in 1:13, the year fub- 
fequent to that in which the Grilons annexed Bormio to their dominions* Many cir- 
cumftances have concurred to deter the Grifons from infringing this charter: the two 
principal are, the lit nation of Bormio, and the fpirit of freedom which diftinguhhes the 
inhabitants- By its fltuauon upon the confines of the Tyrol, the people, in cafe of the 
leaft difcontent, would receive encouragement and afliftance from the Houfe of Auftria, 
Ibis local advantage procured them, while tinder the government of Milan, much better 
treatment than was experienced by their neighbours in the Vakeline, and a fimilar realbn 
flill continues to operate upon the condo ft of the Grifons* 

The fpirit of freedom which pervades the confHtution, has no lefs materially contri¬ 
buted to the feeuriiy of their privileges : thefe people have always watched with a jealous 
eye the flighted advances of encroachment, and never failed to remonftrate with great 
unanimity and refelurion, whenever the podefta has difcovered the leaf! inclination to 
exceed the bounds of his authority* Hence the Grifons have uniformly acted towards 
them with great moderation and paid the readiefl attention ro their reprefcntations and 
remonft ranees *V 


LETTER LXXV*— Tirana*—Sketch of the Hifory of the Valielhie* 

Timm, 

I QUITTED Bormio this morning about ten* The torrents are confidently fwdled 
with the late rains, and the fides of the neighbouring mountains are fprinkled with 
yefterday’sfnow, I paffed along the narrow valley of Cepino, through feveral wretched 
villages, among which not the lead wretched is Cepino itfelf, confiding of a few drag¬ 
gling cottages, many of which are in a ruinous date* Having eroded the Adda, and 
continued on the left bank of the torrent, which dafhes with great violence through a 
rocky country, in three hours I arrived at a Pafs called La Serra, where almoft the 
-whole fpace between the impending rocks is occupied by the Adda, 

The path runs under the gateway of an ancient tower, and leads from the county of 
Bormio into the Vakeline. At Sondalo, which hands on the banks of the river upon 
an eminence, under a richly cultivated mountain, the valley widens,^nd becomes more 
and more fertile ; in feme places it is about a mile, in others fearcely a hundred yards 
in breadth* Near Tirana it exhibits an appearance of extraordinary fertility j the left 
, ridge of mountains is chiefly overfpread with hanging groves of chefnut-trees, inter¬ 
mixed with a few vines, above them are meadows and forefts of fir* The ridge facing 
the fouth is richly covered with vines, which reach ahnoft to the fummit, fludded occa- 
flonally with clutters of large trees ; on both fides churches and houfes half concealed by 
the foliage enliven the profpeft. Below runs the Adda ; the plain on each fide of its banks 
produces abundance of corn and pafture, mulberries, walnuts, and other fruit-trees, 
and vines carried over the corn and pafture in beautiful feftoons from tree ro tree* 
Tirano is the capital of the Upper Terzero, and the refidence of the podefta. Al¬ 
though the town contains feveral handfome buildings, yet, on account of the narrow- 
nefs of the ftreets, and number of ruinous houfes, the general appearance is defelate. 
The Adda divides it into two parts, which are connected by a ftone bridge of a Angle 

* In the new divifiGn of Switzerland the county of Bormio was* with the Valtcline and Ctuavenna, arw 
nc&ed to the Clfalpine republic. 
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arch. I obferved the remains of ftone walls which formerly furrounded this place ; 
thefe walls, together with an adjoining fortrefs, were built by Ludovico Sforza \ but 
di [mantled by the Grifons when they acquired poflelBon of the Valteline. 

Tirana carries on but little trade, except during the time of the fair. The fhple 
commerce of the town confifts in the exportation of wine and filk ; the wine is fent in 
large quantities into the country of the Grifons, to Bormio, and into the territories of 
Venice ; the filk which is drawn from this diftrict of the Valteline is not of the befl 
quality, nor very abundant j part is forwarded to Venice, and the remainder through 
Chiavenna to Germany. 

About half a mile from the town, on the other fide of the Adda, is the church of the 
Madona, or the Virgin Mary, much vifited by Catholic pilgrims ; it is a large handfomc 
building, con ft rutted with marble and (lone (luccoed. Part of the church is ancient, 
for I obferved a date of isg6 ; and the carved ornaments are grotefque, but by no 
means badly finifhed, The modern building is in an elegant ftyleof architecture ; the 
principal entrance is formed by two Corinthian pillars ornamented with foliage and 
fefloons of flowers, while the pilafters are neatly adorned with bajfo relievos^ in theftyle 
of the antique. The sera of the workmanfhip, as I collected from an infeription over 
the door, was 1533. 

In the large area before the church is held, in the month of October, the fair of 
Tirano, remarkable for the number of cattle which are brought for Me : they are fed 
upon the higheft Alps, where they continue until the fnow begins to fall, and are chiefly 
fent from hence into Italy. The fair continues three days, during which time the au¬ 
thority of the podeftais fufpended, and the governor of the Valteline has abfolute jurif- 
diction over the town and dittrift. 

I cannot deferibe how much I am perplexed with a variety of languages. I fpeak 
Italian or French with the principal gentry, fometimes hold a conversion in Latin, talk 
a Mattering of German with my fervant, and with my guide and the common people a 
kind'of corrupt Italian, like the Milanefe. I write my notes in EnglHh, and during my 
progrefs through Engadina, was employed in colleding a vocabulary of the Romanfii. 
You will not therefore be furprifed fhould you find a confufion of tongues in my 
Betters, 

The Valteline, called by the inhabitants Va!k-TeUna y extends from the confines of 
Bormio to the lake of Chiavenna, about the length of fifty miles. It is entirely enclofed 
between two chains of high mountains j the northern chain feparates it from the Gri¬ 
fons, the fouthern from the Venetian territories; on the eaft it borders on the county 
of Bormio, and on the weft on the duchy of Milan. 

The Valteline, together with the counties of Chiavenna and Bormio (which had long 
been the fource of hostility between the Blfhops of Como and Coire,) came in 1336 
under the dominion of Azzo Vifconti, fovereign of Milan, who quietly tranfmkted them 
to his fucceflbrs. Upon the death of John Vifconti, who was Archbifhop as well as 
fovereign of Milan, his extenfive territories were divided between his nephews Gale- 
azzo and Barnabas K On the deoaife of Galeazzo his fem John Galeazzo fectired the 
perfon of his uncle Barnabas, and having confined him in the caftle of Trevio until his 
death, which happened in 1395, annexed his dominions to his own, and became byriiis 
union the greateft and mo ft powerful princerin Italy. Maftino, fon of Barnabas, re¬ 
ceived an afylurn under Hartman, Bifhop of Coire, and as a mark of gratitude formally 
ceded to him his right to the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bormio. 

# I do not mention Matthias, the eldefl brother, bccaufe he died foon afterwards. 

To 
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To this ceffion, at that time of no avail, the Grifons owe the pofieflion of thefe pro¬ 
vinces. '1 he claim lay dormant for above half a century, until difcontents anting in the 
Yalteline, the Grifons made an irruption into the country in lupport of the Bi {hop’s 
right; but their arms not being attended with fuccefs they purchafed a peace, by re¬ 
nouncing* all pretenfions to the Valteline. They renewed, however, their claim in 
151a, when Ludovico, called the Moor, Duke of Milan, was taken prifoner by Lewis 
the Twelfth, and the whole Milanefe, comprifing the Valteline, was occupied by that 
monarch. 

Soon after this revolution the Grifons, in conjunction with the Bifliop of Coire, en¬ 
tered the Valteline, and, having expelled the French troops, took poifeilfon of the 
country ; they were received with joy by the inhabitants, who did homage to their new 
fovereigns, and in return obtained from them the confirmation of all their privileges. 
A compromife was immediately entered into between the Bifliop of Coire and the three 
leagues, to Ihare the fovereignty of this country. In the following year Maximilian 
Sforza, railed to the ducal throne of Milan upon the expulfion of the French, ceded 
in perpetuity the pofieflion of the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bormio, to the Bifliop of 
Coire, and the Grifons ; a cefiion ratified by Francis the Firfl:, in the treaty of peace 
which he concluded with the Swifs and their allies the Grifons in 1516, when he ob¬ 
tained pofieflion of the Milanefe. 

In 1530 the Grifons acquired the whole dominion of the Valteline, to the exclufion 
of the Bifliop of Coire ; under pretence that the Bifliop had not furniflied his quota of 
men and money in the war with James of Medici, in defence of thefe ceded countries, 
they compelled him to fell his Ihare of the fovereignty for a yearly income of ^73 florins 
payable to him and his fucceifors out of the cuftoms of Chiavenna. From, that 
period thefe provinces were poflefled by the Grifons without molefiation, until the 
rival interefts of France and Spain, the intrigues of the Pope, religious enthufiafm, 
the zeal of party, and exaftions of the Grifon governors, kindled an infurreflion, 
which commenced with a general maflacre of the Proteftants, and raged for a feries of 
years with the molt favage and unremitting fury. 

In no country has the fpirit of difeord been more prevalent, or religious difputes 
carried to a greater height. The zeal of contending factions has communicated itfelf 
to the hiftorians of thefe events; on both fides religion has been pleaded as a fau&ion 
to the molt atrocious adions, and alleged by one party as an excufe for tyranny, and for 
rebellion by the other. 

As the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bormio originally belonged to the Milanefe, the 
fovereigns of that duchy always looked upon the Grifons with a jealous eye, and fe- 
cretly embraced every opportunity to foment the difturbances with which they, in com¬ 
mon with all democratical Hates, are occafionally eonvulfed. 

Upon the extinction of the family of Sforza in the perfon of Francis the Second, the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth feized the Milanefe as a fief reverting to the empire, and, 
difregarding the claims of the French King, gave the inveftiture to his own fon Philip. 
With the pofieflion of the Milanefe Philip lueceeded to pretenfions upon the Valteline j 
and although both he and his fucceffor Philip the Third entered into treaties of alliance 
with the three leagues, by which they refigned all claims to this country ; yet they never 
finally relinquiflied all intention of recovering a province whicn had been once difmem- 
bered from the Milanefe, and which the contefts between France and Spain rendered 
more valuable to them, than to their predeceffors in the duchy of Milan. 

During; the conftant wars which, from the acceflion of Philip the Second, the refllefs 
ambition of the Spamfli court entailed upon Europe, the German and Spaoifli branches 
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of the Houfe of Auftrta were infeparably united ; and the councils of Vienna were di¬ 
rected by the cabinet of Madrid. Under rhefe circuin[lances the Valreline, which, by 
connecting the Tyrol and the Milanefe, afforded the onlyfecure pafiagefor the iunClion 
of the Aullrian and Spanilh troops, became of fignal importance. Hence the Spanifli 
governors of Milan, highly folicitous to acquire influence among the people, fecretly 
fomented the fpirir of difaffe&ion, which the conduct of the Grifon governors too juftly 
provoked ; promifed aflifliuice to the aggrieved inhabitants, and gained by thefc means 
a powerful party in favour of their court. The minds of the inhabitants being thus 
gradually won over to the Spanifli intereft, the Count Fuentes,' governor of Milan, ven¬ 
tured, in defiance of the Grifons, to conftrufl the fort * which bears his name, for the 
purpofe of commanding the pafiage of the Valteline. 

The fame reafons which rendered the Spaniards defirous to fecure the Valteline, in¬ 
duced the French to obftrucl their defigns. Henry the Fourth, with his ufual vigour, 
zealouily cfpoufed the caufe of the Grifons, and was preparing to fend cffedual alb (lance 
again ft the attempts of Fuentes, when he was affaflinated; and the inteftine troubles, 
which took place upon his death, for a time totally withdrew the attention of France 
from this quarter. The Spaniards, thus freed from their moll formidable rival, purfued 
their projects upon the Valteline without oppofition, and availed themfelves of the do- 
mellic diffentions between the Grifons and the inhabitants. 

The Grifons had long attempted to introduce the Reformation into the Valteline with 
the mo ft injudicious zeal, and without paying fuflicient attention to the prejudices of a 
fuperftitious people. Churches for the worfliip of the reformed religion were con- 
ftru&ed, and mini tiers regularly fettled with a permanent falary ; fchools for Proteftant 
children were eftabliflied at Sondrio, notwithftanding the reinonftrances of the Romifli 
priefts, and the oppofition of the people. Many privileges of the popifli ecclefiaftics 
were taken from them; privilegest which, though repugnant to every principle of 
found government, were fanaified by ufage, and could not be haftily aboliflied without 
exciting general difeontent. 

To thefe religious grounds of diffatisfaftion were added others, arifmg from the ty¬ 
rannical proceedings of the Grifon governors, whom the advocates for rebellion painted, 
and it is to be feared with too much juftice, in the mod odious colours. “ A fyftem " 
they cried, «« of avarice and extortion is eliablifhed by law; the magiftrates purchafe 
their offices, and indemnify themfelves by the plunder of the country. All things are 
venal; life, honour, and even conference itfelf has a price; it is not poflible for the 
governors to be more iniquitous, nor for the people to fuffer a greater complication of 
calamlty. ,, 

Thefe well-grounded complaints were aggravated, and the crifisof rebellion accelerated 
by an aft of flagrant injuftice. Many inhabitants of the Valteline, fufpetfted of favour¬ 
ing the Spanifli court, particularly thofe who had oppofed with the greateft zeal the in¬ 
troduction of the reformed doarines, were arretted, and conveyed into the country of 
the Grifons. Mock courts of juftice were eftablifhed in feveral places, by which the 

pnloners were fined to a large amount; and fome were even wantonly fentenced to 
the torture. J 

Among the fufferers was Nicholas Rufca, a prieft of Sondrio, who had gained the 
umverM efteem of the Catholics* by his unremitted refiftance to the Proteftant doctrines, 
anil who, tor the rigid aufterity of his manners, was revered by the multitude as a faint. 

* See Letter 6 it. 
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The death * of Rufca, amid ft the moll excruciating torments, railed a fpirit of fury 
among the people too violent to be appealed. The emiflaries of Spain did not fail to 
increafe the general ferment, and to fugged: the moft plaufible motives for immediate 
infurre&ion, by reprefenting that, as the Grifons were convulfed by factions, and France 
difturbed by inteftine commotions, a favourable opportunity prefented itfelf to (hake off 
the yoke under which they groaned. The fuggeftions had their effeCt ; and the in¬ 
habitants commenced hofti lines by a general maffacre of the Proteflants. 

The 20th of July 1620, was the day appointed for the perpetration of this horrid de- 
fign. At dead of night Robultelli, the leader of the confpiracy, accompanied by a 
hundred followers, arrived at Tirano, and, having affembled the chief Catholics, laid 
before them the intention of extirpating the Proteftants; the dreadful propofal was em¬ 
braced with all the zeal of refentment, inflamed by fanaticifm. At break of day the 
fignal for maffacre being given by ringing of bells, great part of the inhabitants iffued 
from their houfes, and repaired to the market-place with terror and anxiety. In this 
moment of perplexity the confpirators fell upon the Proteflants, and encouraged the 
people to follow their example, by deftroying the enemies of the Catholic faith. Few 
words being neceffary to exafperate an incenfed and fuperftitious multitude, every perfon 
Jeized the fir ft arms which prefented themfelves, fcoured the ftreets, ftorined the houfes, 
and affa lima ted the Proteflants. 

During this dreadful feene, the podefta, his family, and Tome of the principal Protef- 
tanls took refuge in the town-houfe,and barricadoed the doors; the Catholics however 
foon forced a paffage, and burft into the apartments where the fugitives were collected. 
Their fury was for a moment fufpendedat the affeCling fight of the podefta and his wife 
upon their knees, prefenting their infant children with uplifted arms. But fuch was 
tile implacable barbarity of the /enraged multitude, who demanded with repeated in- 
flances the-death of the podefta and his-family, that this fhortrefpite was of no avail, and 
only ferved to embitter their fate; they were firft imprifoned, and then put to death, 
without diftinction of fex or age. 

The next feene of the maffacre was exhibited at Teglio, whither fome of the con¬ 
fpirators were difpatched from Tirano ; they were dreffed in red, as a fignal to the in¬ 
habitants that the rifing at Tirano had fucceeded. The Catholics foon collected in a 
body, and repaired to the church, where the Proteftants were affembled for the celebra¬ 
tion of divine fervice. One of them levelled his piece againft the minifter, who was 
preaching ; but milling his aim, the Proteftants rofe up, drove out the Catholics, and 
barricadoed the doors. The affallins then climbed up to the windows, and lhot from 
the outfide upon the crouded audience ; the doors at length being burft open, all the 
Proteftants were put to the fword excepting thofe who renounced their religion. 

Another party of Catholics made their way towards Sondrio; but the governor of 
the Valteline, apprifed of their defign, ordered the inhabitants to take arms, and fum- 
moned the people of the neighbouring diftriCt to his affiftance; in obedience to this 
injun&ion, both Proteftants and Catholics began to affemble, but the Proteftants were 
intercepted and deftroyed. Some attempting to efcape towards Engadina and Pregalia 
were overtaken in their flight, and involved in the common daughter. Even the women 
laid afide the natural foftnefs of their fex, and, hardened by fuperftition, praCtifed every 
i’pecies of outrage upon the bodies of the deceafed. Meanwhile the Catholic troops 
entered Sondrio, and exciting their partifans with the cry of *® Down with the enemies of 
the Catholic faith made a general daughter of the unhappy Proteftants. Mercy, how- 
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ever, was extended to the governor and his family, in a manner which does honour to 
the chiefs of the revolt who conducted the attack of Sondrio. He was firfl imprifoned, 
but afterwards, in confideration of his mild behaviour to the Catholics, dilniifled with 
his family, and efcorted in fafety to the confines of the Valteline. 

It would be Ihocking to humanity to enumerate all the particulars of this favage 
niaffacre, or to trace its devaluation in the feveral towns of the Valteline. It continued 
three days without intermiflion; nor were its horrid effects confined merely to thole 
who were aflaflinated upon the fpot. Many who efcaped into the country were hunted 
down like wild hearts ; others, after eluding the fury of their purfuers, were confumed 
by hunger and fatigue, and numerous dead bodies were difeovered in the woods, ca¬ 
verns, and torrents. Several Catholics, who were allied to the Proteftants, {hared in 
the general difarter; even women and infants were {lain in the raoft deliberate manner. 
Some Proteftants faved their lives by abjuring their religion, and many, who refufed to 
purchafe their fafety by this conceffion, were burnt alive. 

In the niidft of this dreadful carnage, one inftance of fingular humanity deferves to 
be recorded. Bartholemeo Pcretti, the principal Catholic at Berbeno, being exhorted 
to put all the Proteftants of that town to death, appriied them of their danger, and 
aflifted them in effecting an efcape. But this aft of clemency was the occafion of his own 
deftruftion, and he was executed as an enemy to religion. 

All the Proteftants being either deftroyed or driven out of the country, the remaining 
inhabitants renounced their allegiance to the Grifons, and framing a new form of govern¬ 
ment, threw themfelves under the prote&ion of the King of Spain, who fentan army to 
their fupport. The people of Bormio followed the example of the Valteline, with this 
difference, that they did not mafi’acre, but only expelled the Proteftants. Having en¬ 
tered into an offenfive and defenfive alliance with the inhabitants of the Valteline, they 
alfo formed an independent commonwealth. 

The Grifons, divided among themfelves, were totally unequal to the chaftifement of 
their revolted fubjefts. The Catholics were defirous of employing the mediation of 
Spain, for the purpofe of recovering the Valteline ; the Proteftants, inclined to vigorous 
meafures, propofed an application to the Swifs cantons, Venice, and France. After 
violent diffentions, which were not terminated without bloodfhed, the Proteftant intereft 
prevailed, and a deputation was fent to thofe powers. 

Zuric and Bern inftantly difpatched a body of troops, while the Catholic cantons re¬ 
fufed to aft againft thofe of the fame perfuafion. Venice, alarmed at the growing power 
of the Houfe of Auftria, and defirous of a pallage through the Valteline, gave a flattering 
anfwer to the requeft of the Grifons, but with a fpirit of delay natural to a republic, 
deferred fending any aftual fuccour. France too, having juft emerged from a civil war, 
was more difpofed to negociate than to aft with decifion. Baffompiere was difpatched 
to Madrid to folicit the reftitution of the Valteline ; and, although a league was con¬ 
cluded betwixt the King of France, the Duke of Savoy, and the Republic of Venice, 
to aflift the Grifons unlefs the Valteline was reftored ; yet all that could be obtained 
from the Spaniards was, that the forts of the valley fhould be placed in the hands of the 
Pope; but as the Pope was a fecret partifan of the Houfe of Auftria, and inclined to 
favour the rebellion of the Valteline, it was evident that he would reftore the forts to 
the Spaniards upon the firfl: opportunity. In this interval the united troops of the Gri¬ 
fons, Zuric, and Bern being defeated with great {laughter, the Valteline feemed upon 
the point of being for ever difmembered from the Grifons, when the French court fud- 
denly changed its plan of operation, entered info the war with a zeal as fincere as it was 
politic, and vigoroufly interpofed in behalf of the Grifons. 
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This revolution in the French politics was owing to the afcendancy of Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu, who no fooner began to prefide in the cabinet, than the kingdom feenicd to awake 
from that deep lethargy into which it had funk, during the feeble adrainiftrations of 
Ancres and Luynes. That great minifter inftantly perceived the importance of the 
Valteline ; without wafling a moment in deliberation, he demanded an immediate refti- 
tution of that country, and enforced this demand by fending a detachment of troops to 
the affiftance of the Grifons, under the command of the Marquis de Couvres. 

The general, animated with the fpirit of the new minifter, penetrated into thefe parts, 
joined his army to the Swifs and Grifons, and in two campaigns drove the Spaniards 
from the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Dorado. The two latter provinces were immedi¬ 
ately reftored ; but when the Grifon deputies repaired to the French general at Sondrio, 
to demand the ceffion of the Valteline, Couvres propofed that the exercffe of the Pro- 
teftant religion ftiould be aboliffied throughout the yahey j that the inhabitants fhouM 
appoint their own magiftrates, and pay a yearly tribute of 20,000 crowns ; and lie 
fhewed himfelf fo ftrongly inclined to eircumfcribe the authority of the Grifons over 
the inhabitants of the Valteline, that he was fufpefted of being bribed by them. But 
it foon appeared, that this conduct was occafioned by diredHons from his court, and 
proceeded from-a reconciliation which, unknown to the Grifons, had taken place be¬ 
tween the Kings of France and Spain. 

Richelieu, the foul of the French monarchy, having brought to maturity his project 
for fubjugating the Hugonots, was too great a politician to enter into a foreign war at 
the eve of a civil commotion ; and well aware that he could not maintain poffeffion of 
the Valteline without an expence of troops, which he could ill fpare, temporifed for the 
moment, and made overtures to Philip the Fourth, who, haraffed by the long continuance 
of hoftilities, feemed equally dcfirous of an accommodation : accordingly preliminaries of 
a new treaty were immediately adjufted by the contrasting powers, at Moffon in Arra- 
gem It was agreed that the Valteline fliould again be reftored to the Grifons, under 
the following conditions: no other religion but the Roman Catholic to be tolerated; the 
inhabitants to ele£t their own governors and magiftrates either from themfelves or from 
the Grifons, but always from perfons of the Roman Catholic perfuafion *, and the go¬ 
vernors to be confirmed by the Grifons- In return for thefe privileges it was ftipuiated* 
that the inhabitants fhould pay an annual tribute, the amount of which was to be fettled 
by mediation. In confluence of this treaty, concluded on the 5th of March 1626, 
the French refigned the forts of the Valteline into the hands of the Pope, and evacuated 
the country. 

In conformity to this alliance, the inhabitants having elefted Robufteili, who began 
the maffacre, for their governor, and appointed twelve magiftrates, fent a deputation to 
Coire to demand the confirmation of the Grifons, who were by no means difpofed to 
accede io a treaty fo deftru&ive to the rights of fovereignty, which they poffdled over 
the Valteline- Openly excited by the Republic of Venice, and fecretly encouraged by 
the French minifter, they refufed to acknowledge the treaty of Moffon. But as they 
were not in a ft ate to fupport their claims by force of arms, they could only remonftfate 
and negodate, without producing any immediate eftefb 

Affairs continued in this (late for three years, until Richelieu, having completed the 
reduftion of the Hugonots by the capture of Rochelle, turned the whole force of France 
ngainft the Houle of Auftriaj the diminution of whofe power he had long meditated. 
He now threw off the mafk : the dominions of the Houfe of Auftria were invaded on 
all tides, and every part of Europe became the theatre of his vaft defigns* Among other 
enterprifes the Valteline engaged no inconfiderable fhare of his attention 5 the Duke of 
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Rohan was difpatched to the Grifons with a formidable army, and, worfting the Spanifh 
troops in various encounters, dirpoffefl'ed them of the Vaheline. 

Upon this dedlive fuccefs the French abated much of their folicitude for the interefk 
of the Grifons; although they began the war with demanding an unconditional reftitu- 
tion of the Vaheline, yet they were no fooner in poflefiion of the country than they pro- 
fefled, as on t!ie former conqueft, a great tendernefs for the privileges of the inhabit¬ 
ants ; and refilled to furrender their acquifuion to the Grifons, unlefs upon terms more 
favourable to the people than had been offered even by the treaty of Moflbn. 

The Grifons, having no profpect of afliftance from any other quarter, found them- 
fclves under a neceffity of acceding to thefe humiliating Imputations. The French, with 
a view probably of retaining the Vaheline in their own hands, continued to delay the 
refliuttion, and clogged every fubfequent negociation with conditions ffill more un- 
favourable. 

The Spaniards artfully availing themfelves of thefe circumfiances, held out the moll 
flattering overtures of accommodation. The Grifons, encouraged by thefe well-timed 
offers, and incenfed at the repeated inftances of duplicity they had lately experienced, 
role up in arms, and drove the French from the Vaheline. The treaty of Milan was the 
confequence of this revolution: a clofe alliance was concluded between the Spaniards 
and the Grifons; and the Vaheline was reftored under the guarantee of that very 
power which had originally excited the inhabitants to revolt. 

This treaty, contraaed in the year 1635, fecured to the Spaniards the pafliige of the 
valley, which was the great objeft of the war, and reffored the Vaheline, Chiavenna, 
and Bormio to the Grifons, under the following conditions: an a a of oblivion; the 
immunities of the fubject countries to be confirmed as they exifted before the revo’luion 
of 1620; no religion but the Catholic to be tolerated ; no perfon of any other perfua- 
lion to be permitted to refide, excepting the governors, during the two years they fliould 
continue in office, and the Proteftants poflefied of lands, who ffiould not be allowed to 
remain in the country above three months in the year; the privileges of the ecclefiaftics 
to be reffored in their full latitude. 

A few alterations were made in the government of the Valley, and fome regulations 
introduced for the purpofe of Hemming the torrent of injuffice and corruption; they 
confifted chiefly in a new method of nominating the governors, and in creating the office 
of afieffor. The articles were guaranteed by Spain, and inferred in the capitulation, or 
treaty, ratified in 1639, at Milan, in the prefence of the deputies from the Vaheline. 

The deputies reproached the Spaniards for having funnnoned them to Milan, in order 
to be prefent, in filence and with tears, at the fubverfion of their liberty ; and when 
the treaty was announced to the inhabitants of the Vaheline, a general defpair’fpread 
through all ranks. The people univerfalty lamented that they had been deluded into 
a revolt under a promffb of proteftion; that they had expended during this fatal war 
above 25,000,000 of florins *, for no other purpofe than to procure an alliance between 
Spain and the Grifons, and to be reftored to their original mafters, exafperated by then- 
revolt, and preparing to renew the former ads of injuffice and tyranny which had 
driven them t® rebellion. Nor were thefe murmurs ill-grounded; for, except the 
total exclufion of the Proteftant religion, no material alteration was made in the fate of 
this valley. 

Since this treaty the laws have been no lefs perverted than before, the exactions of 
the governors have continued as exorbitant, and the courts of juftice as iniquitous and 

* Near £ 2 , 000,000 flerling 1 . 
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corrupt. The change in the ad mini ft ration of juftice has proved no alleviation ; the 
creation of the affeflor’s office ferved only to give the {auction of law to the molt iniqui¬ 
tous proceedings, or to vary the mode of oppreffion. This innovation has been more¬ 
over attended with this bad effect to the bulk of the inhabitants; before the rebellion 
the nobles were principally fobjeEt to the rapacity of the Grifon judges j but fuice the 
pacification, the people have been more expofed to exactions, 

I have thus brought down the hiftory of the Valteline to the pacification of 1637* 
Since that period no material change has taken place in the fituation of affairs. The 
fovereigns of Milan have always cultivated the friendihip of the Grifons; and the in¬ 
habitants of the Valteline endured a regular courfe of tyranny under the government of 
a free ftate ; confirming a fa£t notorious in the annals of ancient Greece, that no people 
are more oppreffed than the fubjeEb of a democracy *. 


LETTER LX XVI .—Government of the Valt dine* 

THE Valteline is divided geographically into three principal diftridfs, and politically 
into five governments. 

The three diftricts are, 1. Terzero di Sopra 7 or the Upper DiftriEt ; 2. Terzero di 
Mezzos or the Middle DiftriEt; 3. Terzero di Soito , or the Lower DiftricL 

The five governments are, 1 * Of the Upper DiftriEt 2, Of the Middle DiftriEt, called 
alfo the Government of Sondrio ; 3. Of Teglioj 4. Of Morbegno j 5. Of Traona. 

Each of thefe five governments is fubjeEt to a magiftrate appointed by the Grifons, 
who is changed every two years. The magiftrate over the middle diftriEt is called G-> 
*uernor of the Valteline, and poffeflfes, in fome refpeEt, a fuperior degree of authority to 
the others, who are ftyled Podejlas ; he is alfo captain-general of the Valteline. 

But before I proceed to explain the form of government, it may be neceftary to lay 
before you the method of electing the governor and podeftas, to whom the Grifons de¬ 
legate their authority over the Valteline* 

In 1602 fome efforts were made to reftrain the exceftive venality and mjuftiee of thefe 
magi ft rates, which were derived from the public fale of the governments, and the {hare 

* During the late contefls between France and the Houfe of Auftrh the Valteline became an obje£E of 
great importance, and the neutrality <;f the Swif$ and Grifons alone prevented the occupation of ihr 
country by one of the contending parties, The inhabitants, irritated by a long ferfes of op p re (lions, eagerly 
adopted the new principles difeifed by the French agents, and were anxious to deliver themfelves from the 
yoke of the Grifons. During the progreft of holHliiies, Bonaparte, well aware of the advantages derived 
from the neutrality of the Valteline, declined all interference, until he concluded the a nr, i I Lice with the Em¬ 
peror, which terminated in the treaty of Campo Formic, He then availed himfelf of an infurre&icm which 
broke out in tire Valteline. The inhabitants, animated by the dtablifhment of the CHaJpiuc republic, took 
up arms, drove out the Grifon governors, and, declaring themfelvea independent, were foon afterwards joined 
bv the natives of Bormio and Chiavenna. 

The Grifons, who had recently experienced a revolution in their form of government, and hopelefe of 
deriving afii/lance, either from the Swift Cantons or from Jtbe Houfe of Auilrb, requeued the mediation of 
the French Kc pub lie, which being alfo accepted by the revolted provinces, the fubjeft of dlfpute was re** 
ftrred to Bonaparte, and two deputies on each fide ordered to repair to Milan. The deputies from the re¬ 
voked provinces inftantly made their appearance, but the Grifons, torn by inteiline factions, and averfe lo 
the mediation of the French, which they had been unwarily induced to folicit, not only declined fendingtheir 
deputies, but returned no anfwer lo the repeated fummons of the French General, In cunfequence of this 
file nee, Bonaparte decided the contdl, bv declaring the revolted provinces independent, and conJkmed the 
vmm which they foliated with the Cifalpine Republic. Thus, after a period of near three centuries, the 
Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bormio were again incorporated with the Milanefe, under a republican form of 
government. _ 
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of the fines for criminal offences between the Grifons and the governors To prevent 
corruption in the diffriburion of their offices, and exaction in the governors, two im¬ 
portant changes were made. Inftead of appointing one perfon, four candidates, nomi¬ 
nated by the community to whom the turn of election belonged, drew lots for the charge. 
But this alteration would have been aitended with few beneficial effe&s, had it not 
been followed by another, which tripled the ftipend of the governors, and precluded 
them from any (hare hi the fines: yet thefe falutary regulations, which prevented the 
Grifons from felling the governments at fo high a price, were a few years after aboiifhed 
by the diet. In order, however, to preferve feme appearance of impartiality in the 
choice of magifirates, it was fiipulated in the treaty of Milan, that three candidates fhould 
be nominated by the community to whom the election belongs, and that one of thefe 
fhould be appointed by the diet. Yet this mode is a mere formality ; three are always 
prefented, but the diet never fails to nominate the perfon recommended by the com¬ 
munity, Thefe magiftracies are allowed to be openly purchafed : in general, part of 
the money is afiigned to the public fund of the community, and the remainder diftri- 
buted among the body of the people, in whom the right of election is veiled, and whole 
voles are fcldom obtained without additional bribes. It will eafily be imagined what a 
dreadful feene of f corruption is opened by this mode of proceeding; and how fre¬ 
quently perfons are appointed to the governments, who are totally inadequate to the 
di [charge of their trull, 

Thefe magiftrates, as representatives of the fovereign (late, enjoy the fupreme au¬ 
thority, and are entrufted with the power of life and death; and, though apparently 
controlled by the laws, devife means to evade them. But their authority will be bell 
underftood from an account of the civil and criminal courts of juflice. 

The criminal tribunal is compofed of the governor, vicar, and afieffor. 

The governor arrefls, imprifons, and examines the delinquent; though, according 
to the letter of the law, no examination ought to be made but in the prefence of the 
vicar and afieffor. The criminal being convifted, and the fentence paffed, the governor 
enjoys the power of remitting the punifhment, excepting in cafes of high treafon, pre¬ 
meditated murder, or other enormous crimes. He has a final] annual ftipend paid by 
theValteline, but derives the chief part of his income from the fines for criminal offences, 
of which he receives two thirds. In all trials he is bound to follow the penal ftatutes, 
which are drawn up with great precifion and ciearnefs. 

The vicar is always a Grifon, and is chofen by rotation from the feveral communi¬ 
ties : three candidates are prefented to the inhabitants of the Valtelme, who appoint one 
of them to the vacant office. This mode, adopted in the treaty of 1639 to check cor- 

* It is ncceffary to npprife the reader that, when I ufe the word governor limply, I apply it indifcrimi- 
natdy to the governor of the Vahelme and the four podeftas. 

t AH authors, both native and foreigners, who have written upon the Grifons, have not failed to enumerate 
die ill effects re full iifg from this fate of governments, which is authorifed by law; but none have exprefled 
their disapprobation in [Longer terms than Foitunatus Juvaha^ in the following paflhge from a mamifeript 
account t>f the Grifons : 

eld honores cl prefer dm ad qmefluofas illas p^feBuras afpirabaiH, non alder quam amhilu ct largUmubm 
voti compotes fercut. Omnia enim venaiia jprqflrabaft f non ficus ac alii? merits* 

Ntque veroprlvall t tin him homines mtreimonia ilia exerechant -. fed cormuunHatcs Integra elldtn tauprmobaniur t ne- 
q c erubefiebanl prmfiBuram communi tails aim legatwmbus ad diefas feu convent us publicos, quarum in ipfirum man it 
eral eketio, cum officih ml fubdilos cl nil is emohimenih commumtah provementibus, cmtfilfa publico f folenniter^ confliiuto 
fret fat fa tJiuhos mines venders, H ne quid ctmbigi pffct 7 publicls la bn lit perferiptis conjignare* Indigni prsrfns au~ 
red iiherta^ utpotequi illam tarn imphtr et federate profan a rent ac projliluerait. Errs tores tfti emebant, ut c arias 
*mdenntj idtoque ubtfpes aliqua Leri ajfulgchat, mercts fuas venalcs expondant) U plus offer mtihus addkebant. 
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rupiion, has not been attended with the defired cffeft. The community, in whofe turn 
it is to ele£t the three candidates, leaves to the purchafer of the office the power of 
nominating his two affociates; the diet, in delivering in the three names, recommends 
the perfon who had been previoufly defignated by the community, and this recommen¬ 
dation is always accepted by the Valteline, The vicar ought to attend in perfon all 
trials when the governor examines the prifoners; but this cuftom is now fallen into 
difufe, and in lieu of his attendance, he receives an annual fum of 1127 Grifon florins, 
about £83, from the governor of the Valteline and each of the four podeftas: a fhame- 
ful elufion, as the vicar was defigned to be a kind of counfel in favour of the prifoncr, 
and to prevent injuftice in the mode of examination. When the prifoner is convifted, 
an account of the procefs is laid before the vicar, who mu ft confirm Lhe fentence. Tor¬ 
ture, for the purpofe of forcing confeffion, cannot be inflicted without his confent, and 
in his prefence, which is never difpenfed* Bc-fides a fmall falary, and the annual fum of 
112J florins, he has a flared allowance, as well for every confutation, as for each time 
that he is prefent at the infliction of torture. 

The affeffor mu ft be an inhabitant of the Valteline; he is nominated by the vicar from 
three candidates, chofen reciprocally from each of the three Terzeros, His vote is ne- 
ceffary to concur with the vicar in ordering torture: he mull alfo attend when it is 
applied, and confirm the fentence paffed againfl: the convicted perfons. He has no re¬ 
gular falary, but his profits depend upon the number of procefles in which he is con- 
fulted. This is the only office which gives to the inhabitants of the Valteline any fliare 
in the criminal jurifprudence. 

According to the original intention of the ftatutes, the affeffor ought to be a perfon 
well verfed in the laws of the country, and fliould be confidered as an advocate for the 
accufed j but as he is obliged to the vicar for his nomination # , he is commonly his 
' creature, and feldom gives his vote in oppofition to him. 

Such is the general theory of the criminal jurifprudence in this country, by which it 
appears that the power of the governor is limited as well by the ffriCt letter of the law, 
as by the interference of the vicar and affeffor, whofe concurrence is neceffary for puffing 
a final fentence. But this limitation exifts^only in theory; for the laws are eafily eluded, 
and even made fubfervient to the conviction of the innocent as well as the guilty. The 
vicar and affeffor, be they ever fo upright, can hardly prevent the oppreffion of the 
judges j and if they are themfelves rapacious, they receive their fhare of the plunder, 
for conniving at the governor’s injuftice. 

Having gained infight into the practice of the courts of juftice, I fliall lay before you 
the general mode of proceeding, from the arreft of the criminal to his final fentence, 
interfperfing the account with occafional remarks, which will ferve to fliew the abufes 
introduced into the adminiftration of juftice. 

The governor iffues the order of arreft, and commits the criminal to prifon; he de¬ 
tains him in confinement as long as he pleafes, delaying or haftening the inquiry as he 
thinks fit. The examination is fecret, no one being prefent but the governor, or his 
fubftitute and the notary, who writes down the procefs. It muft be evident with how 
much eafe perfons verfed in the arts of chicanery can brow-beat the ignorant, and per¬ 
plex the prifoner, who is allowed no counfel. If the criminal is found guilty, whatever 
is his crime, he may make a competition with the governor, before the cafe is referred 
to the vicar j or, in other words, as the examination is fecret, the governor can draw 

* Ufually the affeffor either pays the vicar for his appointment, or elfe delivers him all his regular fees 
of office, 
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up the procefs in the moft favourable manner, and may give what explanation he 
pleafes* 

If no compofition is made, the cafe is laid before the vicar and the affeffor, who are 
obliged to give their vote according to the letter of the law ; and as the ftatiites are very 
fevere, the penalties are either heavy fines or corporal punifhmcnt. In the former cir- 
cumftance, the governor receives two thirds of the fine ; and, as in the latter, he has the 
power of remitting the punifhment, excepting for the moft atrocious crimes, he gene¬ 
rally accepts a commutation in money, if the prifoner is able to pay it. By thefe means 
molt offences may be eafily compounded for; a circum fiance which empowers the rich 
to commit crimes with impunity. It is, however, a matter of little confequence to the 
governor whether the prilbner is rich or poor ; in the firfl mftance, he may receive a 
compofition from the prifoner himlelf, in the latter from the pariffn For, in cafe the 
punifhment for the crime is corporal, the expences attending it are eonfiderable, as the 
executioner of Coire mull inflict it ; for which reafon the governor generally remits the 
penalty, and receives from the parilh a compofition in money feme what lefs than the ex- 
pences of inflicting corporal punifhment. 

We may add to this lift of grievances the power pofTeffed by the magiflrates of dele* 
gating their authority without refiding in the government, [f the delegate is a Grifon, 
he is called /IffijUnte\ if an inhabitant of the Valtdinc, Tenente. He either purchafes 
the fines and perquifites upon a calculation of their average value, or is refpouiible for 
them to the governor. In fame places the delegation is almoll always bought by the 
fame perfon, who reticles upon the fpot, and becomes a perpetual judge ; in others, a 
fociety of perfons join to purchafe the profits of the magillracy ; they appoint the no¬ 
minal delegate, and fecretly direft the precedes. Such a delegation may be called a 
fettled tyranny, and, according to the expreflion of an elegant author % fiC ejlablijhes a 
who}efale traffic between criminals and courts of jujlice.” 

From this general view of the criminal jurisprudence, we may readily infer the 
wretched fituation of the inhabitants; where the fupreme magiftrate purchafes a tem* 
porary office at an exorbitant price, and has an inadequate falary ; where the principal 
profits of his charge arife'from t,he fines for criminal offences ; where it is his interefl 
to arraign and to convia:; and where he is himfelf the interpreter of the laws, of which 
he is commonly ignorant, the accufer of the party, and the judge. 

I have already mentioned the power which the governor enjoys of pardoning all 
offences except the moll atrocious crimes. A pardon of this kind is called Uberatbne ; 
and there are printed papers that contain its form, in which blank fpaces are left for the 
name of the perfon, the crime committed, the date, and the fignature of the judge. I 
enclofea copy of a liberation t \ it brings to my recollection thole a£ts of indulgence, 

which 

* Eden’s Principles of Penal Latv, p, 61. 

•+ The following Is the form of a liberation : 

Podeftai Regcnte ddla Giurifdlzione dl Tirano, 
e ftie Pertinenze, Sec Cm dice de Maklici 
con Mero> e MI do Impeio, e ceni 
autorita di Spada, &c. 

Per tenor dellaprcfente, cd in cgm altro migliqr modo, &c, abblamo libertato ed affolto, Ilccome libemmo 
ed aiTolviamo, libero ed aifolto eflere vogliamo, c dichiariamo, che ha, 

Hire the name of the perfon is infer ted. 

da*ognI, e qualfrfia pena peculiaria, arbitraria, o afHfauva delCorpo, ndh quale fia Incorfo, o abbla potato 
ancorrere per a m e. r 
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which the Catholics obtain from Rome for the abfolution of their fins; with this diffe¬ 
rence, that the atts of indulgence refer to a future ftate, the liberation to this life. 

The price of thefe pardons varies according to the magnitude of the crime, the con¬ 
dition of the culprit, and more particularly the time in which it is granted} for the Ann 
is greater when a governor firft enters upon his office, than when he is retiring. 
Sometimes, during the lafi; two or three hours previous to the expiration of the 
office, pardons may be procured at the lowed rate; and I was allured from good 
authority, that a liberation for homicide has not unfrequently been obtained for about 
four-pence. 

Do not fuppofe that this account of the venality which reigns throughout the Valte- 
line is exaggerated ; for I have taken great pains to afcertain the truth, and it has been 
confirmed by perfonsof all ranks, both in the Gril'on and lubjeft countries. Nor will 
you he led to imagine that all the governors are equally rapacious and unjufl. Like 
the Roman proconfuls, fome carry their rapine to the height, others are lets exacting, 
and a few are free even from the molt diliant imputation of injustice. 

The civil courts of juftice remain to be confidered. 

Although the governor prefides and palles fentence, yet, by a fmgular privilege, the 
caufe is not always left to his abfolute decifion : he examines the witneffes, and draws 
out the proccffes, but, at the requeft of either party, the caufe may be referred to an 
arbitrator, who is called Savio. He is either nominated by the plaintiff tnd defendant, 
or, if they cannot agree, is chofen by lot in the following manner: the plaintiff and de¬ 
fendant choofe each fix perfons; from the fix appointed by the defendant the plaintiff 
{'elects one; the defendant nominates one of the fix chofen by the plaintiff, and thefe 
two perfons draw lots who fhall be arbitrator. The arbitrator then examines the a£ts 
of the procefs, gives his opinion, which is called in the ftatutes of the country, II Con- 
jiglio del Savio j and fhould the governor refufe to pafs fentence, the opinion of the 
Savio is ipfo facto a decifion. 

From this decifion an appeal lies to two arbitrators, called Probi* who are appointed 
by the parties in the manner above mentioned: fhould they difagree, then the two par¬ 
ties amicably nominate a counsellor, who accedes to one of the Probi; this fentence is 
final, if it concurs with that of the Savio, but otherwife, a farther appeal lies either to 
the fyndicate or diet, and ultimately to the feveral communities of the three leagues. 
When the governor decides in the firft Inftance he receives 3 per cent, of the comefted 
property, but only i per cent, when recourfe is had to arbitration, the other 2 per cent, 
being paid to the Savio. 

By this fmgular privilege of referring to arbitration in all caufes of property, the civil 
courts ofjuftice are not open to fuch corruption as the criminal tribunals;} yet venality 
has taken fo deep a root in the affairs of this unhappy country, that bribery finds its 
way even into thefe tribunals. When the civil caufes are brought into the governor’s 
court, and decided by him without the intervention of the Savio and Probi, there is aa 
appeal to the fyndicate, a body whofe office I fhall now explain. 


Here the crime is mentioned. 


Item Da oe-ni'altra cofa annefla, commeffa; {ncidente; Hfultante; emergente, e dipendente dalle pre- 
ft &- Pero caflando, &c. annullando, &c. commandando, &c, iraponendo, &c. rettituendo, &c. 
fl'LlUndn’jvr Fffendo Noi alia fuddetia Liberazbne divenuri attefa I’Autorita, con Cuf &C. ed attefa 
Scnucco^poftiooc con hi of in nom« ancon, dell’ E. C. D. fatta, c pagataci. 

Dat, in Tirano dal Pretorio quefto giorn anna 


At 
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At the end of every two years when the magi (trades expire, fyndicates are appointed 
by the Republic of the Grifons, for the purpofe of inquiring into the adminiftration of 
thefeveral governors, and of hearing appeals from their decifions. This court is com- 
pofed of nine members, including the prefidem, chofen reciprocally by the communi¬ 
ties, three from each league. They make a circuit into each of the fubjecl provinces; 
fend out proclamations, that they are ready to receive all accufations againft the gover¬ 
nors, examine witneffes, decide appeals, and mitigate fines, without the concurrence of 
the vicar and affeffor. They do not, however, finally determine in civil caules, which 
may be referred from their decifion to the diet. The fyndicate which was intended to 
oppofe corruption and injuflice, is neverthelefs the great fupport of both; nor can it be 
other wife, for the fyndics purchafe their office from the feveral communities, and as 
their falary is very fniall, can only reimburse themfelves by receiving bribes from the 
judges or from the appellants. Their office is bought for a greater or fmaller fum, as 
more or lefs appeals of confequence are to be fubmitted to their arbitration. And what 
occafions ftill greater abufes, when a caufe of great importance is to be referred to the 
fyndicate the governors frequently purchafe from the communities, in whole right the 
election is for that time veiled, the power of nominating the fyndics, and of courfe ap¬ 
point their own creature. Hence this court is become l'o corrupt as to give rife to a 
proverb, “ As venal as the fyndicate 

Having thus endeavoured to draw a general Iketch of the civil and criminal jurifpru- 
dence in this country, 1 fhall now mention the domeftic adminiftration of affairs, 

AH public concerns which do not fall under the jurifdiSion of the Grifons, are dif- 
cuffed and determined by a council coinpofed of five reprefentatives, one from each dif- 
tri£l, which meets as occafion requires at Sondrio. Previous to its fitting, the public 
notary writes to the feveral parijhes of the five governments, informing them of the 
bufmefsto be tranfafled: each parifli has its meeting, in which every houfeholder pof- 
fefl'es a vote; and each diftri& has its affembly coinpofed of deputies from the feveral 
parities, who chufe the reprefentatives. In all affairs of importance, the reprefentatives 
are bound to vote in conformity to inftructions received from their conftituents, and 
all cafes of importance are decided by a majority of voices. The council is empowered 
to demand a red refs of grievances from the Grifons, and to reinonftrate againft infrac¬ 
tions of the privileges granted to the inhabitants by the capitulation of Milan. The 
governor of the Vakeline is prefent, but has no vote. 

The tribute which the Vakeline pays to the Grifons is fo final), the friaries of the 
governors fo mconfiderable, and all duties fo trifling, that raoft writers, who have had 
occafion to mention this valley, have deferibed it as the mod happy and the leaf! op- 
preffed of all fubjeft provinces; without refle&ing that notwithftanding thefe advantages 
the country is annually drained of a fum very d if proportionate to the ability of the 
inhabitants. 

It is difficult to afeertain the exa& amount of this fum, as it arifes chiefly from the 
fecret as well as public profits of the courts of juftice. But when we confider that the 
greater part is procured by extortion; that fcarccly any diftintbion is made between in¬ 
nocence and guilt; that great crimes are committed with impunity, and petty offences 
n vcrely punifhed ^ vve may add, that the mode of exaffion is more detrimental to the 
country than the lofs of thefpecie itfelf; inafmuch as a corrupt adminiftration of iuftice 
is the worn of all oppreffions. - 

, Ihecleigy of the Vakeline are not refponfiblc to the ordinary courts, their immuni¬ 
ties being fo exorbitant as to render them almoft independent of .the civil authority; 
they are only amenable to the court of the bit hop of Como, If a prieft is guilty of any 
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mifdemeanor, his perfon cannot be fecured without the concurrence of the biftiop, and 
governor of the diftrict in which the crime was committed. It is therefore. extremely 
difficult to bring an ecclefiaflic to juft ice ; as impunity is eafily purchafed, eilher by fe- 
curing the favour of the bifhop’s vicar or of the magiftrate. Nor are thefe pernicious 
privileges confined merely to the clergy, but extend to all perfons wearing an ecclefiafti- 
cal drefs, with the permiffion of the biftiop of Como. 

The Grifons have frequently endeavoured to abolilh thefe immunities, but always 
without effeft. The nobles of the Valteline are interefled to fupport the privileges of 
the clergy, becaufe they can eafily obtain the permiffion of wearing the ecciefiaftical 
drefs, and canfecure their property, by leaving their elhtes to the clergy at the extinc¬ 
tion of all the heirs named in the fuccefllon. Such eftates, called beneficiagentilities, are 
very common in the Valteline, and cannot be feized for debt, orconfifcated. 

All civil caufes of the clergy, below 1 the value of two hundred livres are decided 
by the Vicar of the Bifhop of Como: above that fum they are brought before the 
biftiop. An appeal from his decifion lies to the pope’s nuncio at Lucern, from him to 
the ecclefiaftical tribunal at Aquilea, and from thence to Rome. 

LETTER LXXVII.— -Teglio. — -Sondrio.—Anecdotes of the Painter Ligario. — Morbegno. 

— Delcbio. 

INSTEAD of proceeding by the neareft road from Tirano to Sondrio, I made a cir¬ 
cuit by Teglio, I rraverfed the plain of Tirano, rich in all the productions of nature, 
and continued for fome wav at the foot of the northern ridge of mountains, which are 
highly cultivated to their very fummits. Lower towards the fouth-eaft, aud further to¬ 
wards the north-eaft, the tops of the rugged Alps make their appearance gliftening with 
fnow. I palled through a continued vineyard, and the foil is fo fertile, that corn, millet, 
flax, and hemp, are fawn among the vines, which overhang in beautiful feftoons. Every 
village is adorned with a thick grove of chefnut trees, whofe rich and dark foliage pro¬ 
duces a pleafing effeft. 

Teglio fituated upon the top of a mountain, about nine miles from Tirano, and 
twelve from Sondrio, is a long ftraggling place, and contains about three hundred 
houfes, Clofe to the town are the ruins of a fortrefs Handing upon an infulated rock, 
and formerly efteemed of great ftrength. This elevated fpot commands a very rich and 
extenfive profpe£t from Tirano to the lower part of the valley beyond Sondrio, as far 
as Morbegno. The government of Teglio is faid to comprife the twelfth part of the 
Valteline; it is the moll populous diftrict, and contains about eight thoui'and fouls; 
it produces in a good feafon much more corn than is fufficient for the confumption 
of the inhabitants, anti rivals Sondrio and Tirano in the goodnefs of its wine. 

Finding little at Teglio but the face of thp country to excite my curiofity, I proceeded 
in my journey to Sondrio, through a tra& equally cultivated with that which I had al¬ 
ready palled. I defeended by a gentle flope until l came to the Adda, which I followed, 
as it roars through the plain, fometimes confined in a narrow channel, fometimes ex¬ 
panding in a wider bed, and threatening the country with continual inundations. 

Sondrio is the capital of the valley; the refidence of the governor and of the vicar} 
but like all the towns 1 have hitherto feen in the Valteline, feems deferted, and difplays 
little appearance of trade or animation. The town, partly built in a plain, and partly 

* Sixty-four Valtelint livres^ a pound fterling, 
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upon a rock is placed in a very romantic fixation, at the extremity of a narrow valley,, 
and occupies both fides of the Malenco, a furious torrent uhich frequently overflows its 
J? an , Many oi the houfes are very anUcnt; for I obferved the arms of the Vifeonti 
formerly the Sovereigns of this country painted upon the wails* thefe arms reprefentin^ 
an enormous ferpent crufhmg a man in his jaws, are too remarkable to elcape ot£ 

1 he Valteline, from its neighbourhood to Italy, has imbibed atafie for the fine arts 
and contmns lev era l collections of pictures which are not unworthy of notic" Thi* 
country, however, has produced few artiiU of any eminence. Pietro Ligario is almoft 

t ffiffiSSST"*’* !nCOtbneli - MS “ “ teaal r Lm beyond 

Ligario was born at Sondrio in iGSG, of the ancient family of Ligario, which took 
its name from a neighbouring village. Having differed a lively genius, and a tafle 
.?* tle f he was fent when young to Rome, under the care of Lazaro Baldi 

from whom he learnt that exaftnefs of defign which characterifes the Roman fchoof 
From thence lie repaired to Venice, and paiikl fome time in ftudying that exquifite 
colouring gr which the Venetian maflers are difffoguifhed. He made him# fiS 
known at Mifcm,where he met with fom*encouragement; and in 1727 returned ta 
th„ Valteline, he found, however, bnt httJe employment, until he was honoured with 
die patronage of Count Defahs, Envoy from Great Britain to the Republic of the 
Gnfons As he rofe in reputation Ins bufmefs increafed ; but being a lway S P poor he was 
frequently compelled to fifiiflihis productions with filch hafte, as ronderod it impoffibVc 
o give all of them that perfe&on, which he was capable of beftowing. Hence arifes 
that inequality which is fo remarkable in his paintings ° C ar 

is „ **«¥». ch “ r<:h iu lh ? VaM “ not poffefs one of his pictures • 

the moft capital ot his pieces are the martyrdom of St. Greeorv in one of the SttX" t 

SW Si 86 B ^?^> in ! ho cl #P sl of “ tumnery Ltr the town.' ' Thefe were 
latv.lL peiloimances \ and as they were, contrary to his nfnal nt i} Am r i * ? 

great labour and exaftnof* may be confulered as tile ted,' from which we euTt toX 
mai.8 his abilities as a painter* 1 he figures are well Smimo f tK * * ** . L 

dirtinffly marked and the eupreflion if the heads is *L£bk, 

IS lively without being gaudy, and chalfe without bein- dull A f PW ^ 

-*■ M 

tage, and his heads are drawn with a noble finmlicitv -’"ho k % t K 3 dvan- 

too much inclined to an imitation of the iT^ 1 

the folds of his drapery fail with too much nrecifion lit A 5“ I ^ f mble .^ Ues s and 

tura of the undent V chataaer of hfaS is chi 5v TJSW * *» “l- 

marked, that they are too fimilar to each other and look !;»-* ill Uan ’■ bu ! 5 U 1S re ~ 
tile fame family; a cirCumftance not unufual to’t hofe* who roVf V vd™) 3 * 3 °* P ; - rio . ns of 
Befide painting, Ligario was tilled inmufic, the antique. 

left behind him Ipecirnens of no ordinary acquaintance with each'of thof^ars Id" 
.made, for Ins own amufement, an orean of h™ ,i- r , iie 

a clock with a cylindrical pendulum, renurkable for’tb-. rnGllfioils ’ conttruded 
He was fond of rearing plLs and to ^ 

agriculture, that he wrote inftrudions to his family upon the cheapeft and % °r 
cuiuvauon. He endeavoured to infufe into his fon and daughter, Ctefar and 

! fondnefs 
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fondnefs for the polite arts. They both followed their father’s profeffion, but although 
not without fome degree of merit, failed of equalling his reputation. Victoria was 
chiefly diftinguifhed for her Ikill in vocal and inftrumental tnuflc. 

i rode this morning to fee the painting of St, Benedict, at a nunnery about a mile 
and an half from Sondrio; having examined the painting, the abbefs lent a meflage, 
deflring the favour of iny company, which I accepted with pteafurc. Upon entering 
the parlour, 1 made my obeifance to the abbefs who, in company with two nuns, was 
feated on the other ride of the grate. After the ufual compliments, and enquiries if I 
was pleated with the picture, wine and cakes were brought in; the wine was the pro¬ 
duce of their own vineyards, and was excellent; the cakes were fliaped like ikulis and 
bone?. 

The abbefs and her friends behaved with great eafe and politenefs; they alked many 
questions relating to England, natural to perfons fequeflered from focietv; and one of 
them apologised for their curiofity, by remarking that women were not lefs inquifitive 
or lefs fend of talking, becaufe they were Unit up in a nunnery. The perfon who made 
this remark was pale, but not unhealthy; her figure was remarkably fine, and Ihe had 
been very handfome: a disappointment in love, as I am informed, firft induced her to’ 
take the veil, and to bury fo much beauty and elegance in a convent. Struck with her 
manner anil addrefs, I could not help wifiling that file may never live to regret fueh a 
ftep, and may feel all that eafe and tranquillity of mind which are expected, but not 
always found, by thofewho take the veil. 

l am juft returned to Sondrio, from a final! cxcurfion to Morbegno, and towards the 
extremity of the Valteline as far as Delebio. Near Sondrio the valley is about two miles 
in breadth, and remarkably fertile in vines and all kinds of grain. The right chain of 
mountains is clothed almoft from the bottom to the fummit with a continued vineyard, 
which is efteemed to yield the beft wine in the Valteline. I rode along the plain which 
ftretches, without interruption, from Sondrio to the lake of Como. The middle part 
of this plain is occupied, and frequently overflowed by the unruly Adda, and being 
marftiy yields nothing but courfe pafturage ; the fides rife gradually into gentle acclivi¬ 
ties, and difplay a rich variety of natural productions. 

Morbegno lies on the left fide of the Adda at the foot of the fbuthernmoft chain; it 
is the hand fo melt town in the Valteline, and appears to have more fhops, anil to carry 
on more trade than all the others united. M. Flanta, the present podefta of Morbegno, 
no fooner heard of my arrival, than he politely waited upon me at the inn, and invited 
me to his houfe. Finding that I was defirous of proceeding to Delebio, he infilled upon 
accompanying me ; and having ordered his carriage, propofed an immediate departure, 
that we might return to his houfe by fupper. M. Flanta is the fame gentleman to 
whom 1 was obliged for fo hofpitable a reception at his houfe at Cernetz; and I am 
happy to find that he is among the few who aft with honour and integrity in this land 
of extortion. When vicar of the Valteline, he difeharged the duties of that important 
office with great credit, and has entered upon his government with the fame fpirit of 
integrity. There is a pleafure in receiving acts of politenefs in a foreign country; but 
it is a double fatisfa&ion to be obliged to perfons whofe characters ace defervmg of the 
higheft efteetn. 

The road from Morbegno to Delebio runs along the foot of the chain of mountains, 
which fep; rate the Valteline from the Venetian territories. This chain having a nor¬ 
thern afpect yields few vines, but is richly clad with hanging groves of chefnur-trees, 
checquered with meadows and fields of corn. The Valteline expanded gradually as 
we advanced towards the lake of Como; in this part the whole plain is chiefly a morafs, 
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cxpofed to the inundations of the Adda, which flows in a wide channel. The fllk, 
which begins to be of great importance in the trade of this valley, is chiefly exported 
from Delebio, through Chiavenna, into Germany. Upon my return to Morbegno, 
I flipped with M. Planta, and after the repad was entertained with an excellent concert. 

After returning to Sondfio, l crofted the Adda oppofite Morbegno, over a handfome 
{tone bridge, and proceeded along a road carried at the foot, and on the tides of the 
northern chain of mountains. It was almoft a continued vineyard with millet, Turkiih 
corn, flax, and hemp, growing between the ranges of vines. 

The romantic beauties of the Vaifeline are greatly heightened by the numerous re¬ 
mains of antient fortrefles and caflles; they were all difmantled foon after the capitula¬ 
tion of Milan *, from a recent experience, that the inability of the Grifons to provide 
them with diffident garrifons, expofed them to the enemy, and rendered them for the 
mod part a fource of annoyance rather than protection. It might be imagined, that 
fome of thefe fortrefles ought to have been retained for the purpofeof aweing the inha¬ 
bitants : fuch an implicit confidence, however, is repofed by the Grifons in the guaranty 
of the country by the Houfe of Aultria, that they do not maintain a Angle foldier 
throughout the whole Valteline. 

LETTER LXXV 11 I.— Commerce.—Productions. — Population.—of the Valteline. 

THE chief commerce of the Valteline is carried on with Milan and the Grifons. The 
principal exports are wine and fllk, which turn the balance of trade in its favour; they 
enable the inhabitants to exift without any manufactures, and help to fupply the money 
which is exacted by the governors. 

The wine is fent into the Grifons, Germany, the Venetian dates, Bormio, and occa- 
fi on ally to Milan. Upon a rough calculation 73,000 foma, or horfe-loads, are annually 
exported : this year the foma fold for a pound fterling, which may be confidered its 
average value. The fllk is fent to England, Zuric, and Bafle. The didrift of Dele¬ 
bio and Talomara produces the fined filk, the neighbourhood of Sondrio the next in 
quality, and the didrift of Tirano fupplies an inferior fort. Three thoufand pounds 
of the fined fort, which is edeemed as good as the filk procured from Piedmont, is 
fent annually to England by way of Odend. The greater part is wound in the Valte¬ 
line, for which purpofe there are filk mills in the principal didrifts. 

Befides thefe commodities, the Valteline exports planks, cheefe, butter, and cattle. 
The inhabitants receive from Milan, corn, rice, fait, and Aiken duffs; from Germany 
and Switzerland cloth and linen; from Genoa, fpices, coffee, and fugar. 

There are 110 manufactures in the Valteline, and almod 11 a the menial trades are ex- 
eroded by foreigners. 

The population of the Valteline may be eftimated from the following rough {ketch: 
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The cottages of the peafants, which are built of ftone, are large, but gloomy, gene¬ 
rally without glals windows: I entered feveral, and was every where dilgufted with an 
uniform appearance of dirt and poverty. The peafants are moftly covered with rags, 
and the children have ufually an unhealthy look, which arifes from their wretched man¬ 
ner of living. The laft year’s drought occafioned fuch a fcarcity of provilions, that 
the poor inhabitants were reduced to the mod extreme neceflity. The price of bread 
was unavoidably raifed fo high, that in many parts the peafants could not purchafe it; 
and their only food was for foine time a kind of pafte, made by pounding the hulls 
and ftones of the grapes which had been prefled for wine, and mixing it with a little 
meal. Famine, added to their opprefl'ed iituation, reduced the inhabitants to the loweft 
condition of human mifery, and numbers periflied from abfolute want. But it is a 
pleafure to refleft, that they are in fome meafure relieved by the plentiful harveft of the 
prefent year. 

Perhaps no part of Europe is more fruitful than the Valteline, and yet there is no 
country in which the people are more wretched. Many reafons may be affigned for the 
mifery to which they are reduced. The firfl: and principal caufe is the form of go¬ 
vernment. The governors generally abufe the exorbitant authority entrufted to them 
by the laws; the peafants are imprifoned upon the flight eft information, and as all 
tranfgreffions are puni/hed by fines, an accufed perfon is feldom acquitted j fo that a 
confiderabie number are annually ruined in the courts of juftice. 

Befide the individuals who are fuppofed to fuffer for their own guilt, the pari flies are 
fubject to continual affeffments, towards defraying the expences for the trial and impri- 
fonment of the poor parifliioners: if they are unable to pay the fum required, it is de¬ 
manded from the parifh to which the criminal belongs. In this cafe it frequently hap¬ 
pens, that the affeffments, inftead of being laid upon the landholders, are impofed 
upon each hearth, by which means the chief burden falls upon the poor. 

Another caufe of wretchednefs proceeds from the prefent ftate of property. Few of 
the peafants are landholders ; as from the continual oppreflion under which the people 
have groaned for above two centuries, the freeholds have gradually fallen into the 
hands of the nobles and Grifons, the latter of whom are fuppofed to poffefs half the 
eilates in the Valteline. The tenants who take farms do not pay their rent in money, 
but in kind j a ftrong proof of general poverty. The peafant defrays the cofts of culti¬ 
vation, and delivers near half the produce to the landholder j the remaining portion 
would ill compenfate his labour and expcnce, if he was notin fome meafure befriended 
by the fertility of the foil. The ground feldom lies fallow, and the rkheft parts of the 
valley produce two crops; the firfl: is wheat, rye, or fpelt, half of which is delivered 
to the proprietor; the fecond is generally millet, buck-wheat, maze, or Turkey-corn, 
which is the principal nourifhmenr of the common people; the chief part of this crop 
belongs to the peafant, and enables him in a plentiful year to fupport his family with 
fome degree of comfort. Thofe who inhabit the diftricls which yield wine are the moffc 
wretched; for the trouble and charge of rearing vines, of gathering and preffing the 
grapes, is very confiderabie; and they are fo apt to confume the fhare of liquor allotted 
to them, in intoxication, that, were it not for the grain intermixed with the vines, they 
and their families would be leftalmoft deftitute of fubfiftence. 

Befides the bufinefs of agriculture, fome of the peafants attend to the cultivation of 
filk} they receive the eggs from the landholder, rear the filk-wornis, and are entitled 
to half the filk. This employment is not unprofitable; for although the rearing of the 
filk-worms is attended with milch trouble, and requires great caution} yet as the occu¬ 
pation is generally entrufted to the women, it does not take the men from their labour, 
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With all the advantages, however, derived from the fertility of the foil, and the variety of 
its productions, the peal'ants cannot, without the utmoft difficulty, and conftant exer¬ 
tion, maintain their families; and are always reduced to the great eft diftreis, whenever 
the feafon is unfavourable to agriculture. 

To thefe caufes of penury among the lower claffes, may be_ added the natural indo¬ 
lence of the people, and their tendency to fuperftition, which takes them from their la¬ 
bour. Upon the whole, I have not, in the courfe of my travels, feen any peafantry 
except in Poland, fo comfonlefs as the inferior inhabitants of this valley. They enjoy 
indeed one great advantage over the Poles, in not being the abfolute property of the 
landholder, and transferable, like cattle. They are therefore at liberty to live where 
they chufe, to quit their country, ami feek a better condition in other regions; a relief 
to which diftrefs often compels them to have recourfe. 


Chiavcnna, Aagujl 15. 

I quitted Sondrio yefterday afternoon, and went up to the valley of Malenco; yield¬ 
ing vines, chefnut-trees, rye, oats, and pafturage. As I afeendef, the Tides’of the 
mountains were clothed with birch and firs; and their fummits produced nothin? but 
a fcanty herbage. The inhabitants of this valley appear healthier, better clothed", and 
more mduftrious, than the other peafants of the Valteline. In confequence of ’their 
diftance from the feat of government, they are iefs expofed to the rapacioufnefs of the 
Union governors, and for the moft part poffefs a fmall portion of land. The valley 
is narrow, and watered by a torrent, which forms a continued cataract; the road is a 
faint path, by the fide of a precipice, and carried over huge fragments of rocks I 
paffed the night in a folitary hut at the bottom of the Muret; the next morning mount 
ed a rugged afeent in the channel of a fmall ftream, obferved nothin*- but bare rocks 
without the leaft appearance of vegetation, came to the top of the Muret, and traverfed 
a large mafs of fnow and ice. 

In thefe alpine fixations the traveller fees within the fpace of a few hours, nature in 
all her fiiapes; in the Vaitelme rich and fertile; here barren and ftupendous. Thefe 
regions aie fo dreary and defolate, that were it not for ail occafional traveller the flights 
of a few ftrange birds the goats brawling on the rugged alps, and the fhepherds who 
tend them, nature would appear quite inanimate. In thefe elevated Ipots, while I was 

u Placed above the form's career/ 5 

I noticed the pleaflng efFe<ft produced by the vapours and miffs floating in mid air be 
neath me ; arcumftances finely felt and deferibed by the author of the Minftrel: 


H And oft the craggy cKFt he lov J d to climb, 

** When all in mift the world below wan loft ; 

“ What dreadful pleaftirc there to ft and fuhlime, 

** Irike fhrpwrcckM mariner on defart coaft, 

,r And view the enormous fea of vapour, toft 
w In billows lengthening to the horifon round* 

“Now feoop’d in gulphs, with mountains new embof/d 1” 


From the top of the Muret I defended about three hours a craggv, defolate, and 
uninhabited country, and noticed the gradual increafeof vegetation as I approached the 
road leading to Chiavenna, a little above Cafazza. This paffage over the Muret, which 
ferves or the tranfportation of wine and other raerchandife from the Valteline to the 
Gnfons is only open about five months in the year. 
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LETTER. LXXIX.—■ Chiavenna.—Valley of St, Giacomo.—Chapel of St. Guglielmo. 

Chiavenna, Sept. 16. 

MY correfpondence with you has been for fome time interrupted. The day after 
my arrival from the Valteline, I was feized with a laflituds which I attributed to ,he 
fatigue of journey 5 it ended in a violent pain and fwelling of my right hand, the effects 
of a rheumatifm, which probably feized me the night I paffed at the bottom of the Mu- 
ret: not being able to procure a bed, I fiept in the hayloft, and fuffered ranch from the 
piercing north wind, which blew from the glacier. I ljkcwifc imprudently walked the 
next morning, without intermiffion or refreflwnent, for the fpace of feven hours, from 
the top of the Muret to Bondo ; fo that the cold and fatigue brought on a rheumatic 
complaint which has detained me fix weeks. During great part of the time I wore my 
arm in a fling, and was incapable of writing a line. What I moft regret in this delay 
is, that I have been prevented from attending the general diet of the Grifons, which was 
held at Davos the latter end of lafl month. 

The county of Chiavenna came under the fovereignty of the Grifons in the fame 
manner, and at the fame time with the Valteline. During the war of the Valteline it 
frequently changed its mailers, but at the peace of Milan was finally rellored to the 
Grifons. It is ruled, like the other fubjeft provinces, by a Grifon governor, who is 
called commiffary, and in a few inftances is even lefs limited in his power than the judges 
of the Valteline. 

The criminal court of juftice is formed by the commiffary, and the affeffor, who is 
appointed by the commiffary, from three candidates nominated by the county. He 
maft attend all examinations, concur in ordering torture for the conviftion of a cri¬ 
minal, be prefent when it is inflicted, and ratify the final fentence; but as the affeffor 
owes his place to the commiffary, and lhares in his exactions, he is a mere cypher, and 
feldom ventures to exert his right of interpofing a negative. This circum(lance renders 
the courts of juftice in Chiavenna more uniformly iniquitous than even thofe of the 
Valteline; for the clofe union between the commiffary and affeffor altnoft precludes 
a chance of rcdrefs, and gives unbounded fcope to oppreflion. It would be unneceffary 
to defcribe the inode of proceeding eftablifhed in this court of juftice, as it is fimilar to 
that of the Valteline. In civil caufes the commiffary receives five per cent, of the con¬ 
ceited property, and an appeal from his decifion may be fubmitted to the fyndicate. 

Chiavenna, the capital, is fituated at the foot and upon the fide of a mountain, and 
contains about three thoufand fouls. The inhabitants carry on but little commerce j 
the principal article of exportation (excepting the ftone pots mentioned in a former 
letter *) is raw filk, of which the whole country produces about three thoufand fix 
hundred pounds. A manufaHure of filk (lockings, the only one in the town, has been 
lately eftablifhed. The neighbouring country is covered with vineyards, but the wine is 
of a meagre fort, and only a ftnail quantity exported. The great fupport of Chiavenna 
is the tranfport of merehandife j this town being the principal communication between 
theMilanefe and Germany, and from hence the goods are fent either by Coire into 
Germany, or through Pregalia and the Engadinas into the Tyrol. A duty is laid by the 
Grifons upon all the merehandife which pafi'es through Chiavenna, but is fo fmatl that 
the whole cuftoms, including thofe in the Valteline, are farmed for 17,000 florins, or 
about f 1260 per annum. 


The 
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The principal objeft of curiofity in the environs is the fortrefs in ruins, feated upon 
ihe fummit of a rock, v hich overlooks the town, once celebrated for its almoft im- 
Diecnable {Length. The onlv road which leads up to it is deep and craggy; the 
walls occupy a large fpace of ground, and are now covered with vines. The Itrongefb 
‘ t of the fortrefs was confhufted upon an infulated rock, rent, as feme petfons con* 
Lam e from the contiguous mountain, by a violent convulfiou of nature. It is on all 
ides abfolutely perpendicular, and the only communication with the cattle was by a 
draw-bridge thrown acrofs the intervening chaftn. Others * luppole that the repara¬ 
tion of this rock was the work of art, and affirm that it was excavated in 1343, by order 
of Galeazzo Vffconti. The length is above two hundred and fifty feet, the height 
about two hundred, and the greateft diftance from the adjoining rock about twenty. 
This fortification, though always deemed impregnable, was taken at different periods, 
fometimes by affault, but more frequently by famine or ftraiagem ; it was finally de- 

molilhed by the Grifons themfelves. . . r . a r -it 

Clofe to Chiavenna is a rock of afbcftos, a kind of mineral fubltance, of a greyifh 
filver colour, which can be drawn into longitudinal fibres as fine as thread, and was 
manufeauml by the ancients into a fpecies of cloth refembling linen : it is frequently 
mentioned by Pliny, and being indeftruclibjo by fire, was principally ufed for Ihrouds, 
to preferve the allies of the dead bodies Separate front thofe of the wood. The art of 
weaving albedos into linen is not loft; but, as it is very troublefome and expenfive, and 
as the cuftorn of burning bodies, which gave it a value, is no longer in ufe, the manu- 
fa&ure is difcontinued. ’ Befides the rock of albeftos near Chiavenna, feveral other 
mountains yield the fame fubftance; the bell fort is found in the mountains that border 
the valley of Malenco, of which I have feen many fine fpecimens. 

Ouitting Chiavenna I entered the valley of St. Giacomo, which is narrow, and wa¬ 
tered by the torrent Lira. It is part of the county of Chiavenna, contains about ten 
pariflies, is under the jurifdiction of the commiflary, and poffeffes feveral important 
privileges that preferve the inhabitants from the oppreflion which their neighbours en¬ 
dure. All caufes are tried in the valley. The criminal ftatutes are thofe of Chiavenna, 
with this difference only, that, inllead of the affeffor, the valley choofes four perfons, 
who are always prefent at the examination; and without whofe concurrence torture 
cannot be inflicted, nor fentence paffed. The valley, has its own code of civil jurif- 
prudence, and courts independent of the commiffary, from the decifion of which an ap¬ 
peal lies to the diet. 

The lower part of the valley produces vines and corn; the upper, rye, barley, and 
nafture, mixed with large groves of fir and pine. On my left 1 paffed the church of 
St. Guglielmo, fuppofed to have been erected in honour of William King of Sicily, the 
laft fovereign of the male branch of the Norman line, which commenced in Count 
Roger, who conquered Sicily from the Saracens in the latter end of the eleventh 
century. 

Roger was twelfth fon of Tancred de Hauteville, a Norman Baron, and brother of 
the celebrated Robert Guifcard, the bravell of thofe brave Norman adventurers who 
fallied from their native country, formed a flourifhing but temporary eftablifhment in 
the fouthern parts of Italy, and furnilhed by their exploits ample materials for hiftory 
and romance. The fon of Count Roger, who inherited the name and fpirit of his fa¬ 
ther, erected Sicily into a kingdom : and, at the extinaion of the male line of Robert 

* We may perhaps reconcile thefe two opinions, by admitting that the opening was originally occafioned 
by a violent convulfion of nature but afterwards enlarged by art. 

J Guifcard 
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Guifcardiii theperfon of William, Duke of Apulm, annexed Apulia and Calabria to 
Sicily, and reigned over thofe territories, under the tide of the Two Sicilies, which 
now comprehend the prefect kingdom of Naples and Sicily. The throne of linger 
was fucceffively filled bv his fon William the Firffc, fumatned the Bad % and by his grand- 
fon William the Second, diftinguiflied by the name of Good, On the demife of William 
the Good without ifibe male, the Sicilians excluded Conflantia, daughter of Roger, and 
wife of the Emperor Henry the Sixth, and elected Tancred, illegitimate grandfon of the 
fir ft King. Tancred dying in 1193, William, his only furviving fon, was crowned 
while an infant. Being dethroned by Henry the Sixth, who claimed the Two Sicilies 
in right of his wife Conftantia, he was imprifoned with his mother Sibilla, in the fort refs 
of Ems, near Coire, Some authors affert that he was deprived of his fight, others that 
he was mutilated by order of Henry. Some relate that he died in prifon, others that he 
was releafed together with his mother Sibilla ; that he accompanied her to France, bur, 
difgqfied with the world, retired to this fpot, paffed the latter part of his days as an 
hermit, with great reputation of fanfetity, and was canonifed after his death. Such con¬ 
tradictory accounts occur frequently in the biliary of the dark ages. Muratori, who, 
from his knowledge of the ancient records of thole ages, is the moft capable of folvi.ng 
this difficulty, leaves the queftion undecided \ but feems inclined to believe, that Wil¬ 
liam was releafed from his captivity, and afterwards turned hermit- 

1 fhali fubjoin a genealogical table of the Norman line, which is very complicated and 
obfeure, and erroueoufiy reprefented by many writers. 

I employed three hours in mounting from Chiavenna to the pleafimt plain of Gampo 
Dolcino, and afeended from the extremity of that plain to Ifola, the lait village in. the 
valley of St. Giacomo, from whence I am now writing. 

In thefe parts where mountains rife over mountains, and alps tower above alps, thofe 
fallings of fnow, mentioned in a former letter under the name of Avalanches^ are ex¬ 
tremely common ; they are jufHy and warmly deferihed by the poet of nature f * 

Among thefe bjlly regions, where embracM 
Id peaceful vahfs the happy GrtTocs dwell; 

Oft, nulling hidden from the loaded cliffs, 

Muiuiiamsof fnow their gathering terrors roll. 

From beep to ftcep, loud thuudkiug down they CQree, 

A wintry watte in due commotion all j 

And herd:; and flocks, and travellers and twain*, 

And fametimes whole brigades of marching troops, 

Or hamlets (Ueping hi the dead of night. 

Are deep beneath the fmotherhig ruin hurl'd. 

* Letter tr. + ThomfoiFa Skafims. 
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TANCRED, Baron of Haute villein Normandy. 

I 


| 

Robert Guiscard, his fifth fon, Duke°f Apulia, d. 1085. 


B0HEMOND1 

Prince of Ta- 
rente, &nd Sove¬ 
reign of Anti¬ 
och, by eonqueft 
from the Turks 
in the firft Cru- 
fade, d nio* 


Roger., Duke of 
Apulia, d. Jill. 

William, 
Duke of Apulia* 
d. 1 izj* 


Emma, mar. 
an Italian Prince, 

I 

Tancred, a 
confpicuous war¬ 
rior in the firlfc 
cm fade, whole 
amiable and fpi- 
rited character is 
finely drawn ami 
cm belli (he d by 
TafioinhisGieru- 
falemine Liberal a. 


Roger, his twelfth fon, great Count of Sicily, d. iiqi* 

i 

Roger II- hrft King of Sicily, Duke of 
Apulia 1127, hril King of the Two Sicilies, 
d. 1154. 


Roger* died 
1148, before his 
father. 

S 

Trucked* 

1 m natural fon. 
King of Sicily, 
1189,d, J194. 

1 

William, 
dethroned 1194 
by the Emperor 
Henry VI, 


1 T 

William 1* 
the Bad, d * 166* 

I TT 
William li¬ 
the Good, d 1189, 
m. Jane, dau. of 
Hen, IL King of 
England*. 


Const anti a* b, 115:4, 
married Henry VI* 
Emperor of Germany, 
d. 1198* Queen of the 
Two Sicilies. 

Frederick II Em¬ 
peror and King of the 
Two Sicilies, d. 1250. 


Conrad IV, Emperor and King of 
the Two Sicilies, died 12144. 

CONRADIN, the Two 

Sicilies j excluded by Manfred, be¬ 
headed at Naples 1629, by order of 
Charles of Anjou* 


( 

Manfred, his natural fon, Regent of 
the Two Sicilies ; King 12^8 ; killed at the 
battle of Bencvento. 

Con ST A nti a, Peter of A rragon, who 
conquered Stcdy from the Hoofe of An- 
joUj and whufe posterity filled the throne of 
the Two Sicilies, as King 3 of thcHoufeof 
Amgon, 
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LETTER LXXX.— Splugen.- — The Grey League. — Rbeinwald. — Via Mala.—Tufis .— 

Nicholas Rufca. 

FROM Ifola the afcent is deep and rugged to the top of mount Splugen, and the 
torrent Lira roars from precipice to precipice in ftupendous catarafts. The road is 
hewn in the folid rock, in many places it has the appearance of fteps, in others is perfo¬ 
rated through the mountain; in purfuing my way over this dreary trail, I was fre¬ 
quently reminded of the road down the Gemmi *. Toward the fummit of the Splu¬ 
gen is an oval plain, about two miles long and one broad, encircled with craggy points; 
it produces no trees, but yields rich palturagej near the fummit are rude blocks of a 
whitifli kind of marble. 

I baited my horfes at a fmall inn which Hands at the extremity of the oval plain, and 
is the only houfe between the valley of St. Giacomo and Splugen. Before the door I 
obferved at leaft a hundred horfes laden with merchandife j not lefs than three hundred 
are faid to pafs daily in this feafon ol the year. 

Gently afcending from this oval plain I obferved the fource of the Lira, which falls 
into the lake of Chiavenna, and foon afterwards eroded the higheft ridge, on the other 
fide of which the torrents flow towards the Rhine. The country is wild, and fcarcely 
produces a fmgle tree; as I defeended firs began to make their appearance, at firft 
thinly fcattered over the rocks, and gradually thickening into large forefts. This paf- 
fage over mount Splugen is principally ufed for the tranfport of merchandife to and 
front Coire j it is kept open even in winter, though not without great difficulty j in 
that feafon the merchandife is chiefly tranfported on fledges, of which forty or fifty pafs 
in a day. 

The territory of the Grey League occupies ail the eaftern trail of this mountainous 
country, and is by far the moft confiderable, in extent as well as population, of the 
three Grifon leagues. The etymology of the word Grigia or Grey , which gives its 
' name to this league and the whole country, is extremely uncertain. Some authors 
have conjectured, that the people of this diftrift were the original inhabitants of the 
country, and were called Grey, to diftinguifh them from the more modern inhabitants, 
grey hairs, an emblem of antiquity. Others, on the contrary, dating this appellation 
from more modern times, aflert that the firft authors of the revolution which, in 1424, 
gave liberty to the communities in the Grey League, were dreffed in the coarfe grey 
cloth of the country ; and, in commemoration of this great event, the league was cal.ed 
Grey. This appellation, however, is of very high antiquity, and exifted long before the 
revolution. Tacitus calls the inhabitants of this country Rbcetos Grifeos , id eft cams ; 
and Ammianus Mareeftinus ftyles the diftrift about Coire, Cams Campos , or the Grey 
Fields. Hence it appears how very fruitlefs mud be any invelligation concerning the 
true etymology of this word, which lies hid in remote antiquity, beyond the reach ot 

our moft inquifitive refearches. , . 

Without entering too minutely into etymological difquifitions, we may only lemarfc 
in general, that the term Grifons, or Grey people, was the general name by which all 

the inhabitants of Rhetia were diftinguilhed, and was not confined to that particular dif- 
tria called the Grey League. The appropriation of the term to that particular body 
may be thus accounted for. When the inhabitants of this diftrift firft rofe m arms. 
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for the purpofe of aflertlng their independence, they naturally ftyled themfelves, the 
League of the people called Grifons, or the Grey League m 9 while thofe of the two 
other diflricts, who afterwards formed fimilar alTociauons, although equally known 
by the name of Grifons, took other appellations to difiinguifli themfelves from the firlt 
confederacy. 

The territory now occupied by the Grey League was formerly fubject to the Abbot 
of Difbnris, the Counts of Werdenberg, of Sax, of Mafox, and the Baron of Retzuns. 
The people teem to have originally podefied confiderable privileges, which were gra¬ 
dually undermined, and occafionally violated by their chiefs and barons, who, being 
engaged in perpetual hoftiiities with each other, laid great exactions upon their iubjetts, 
in order to pay their troops. At length, the people, impatient of oppreffion, and excited 
by the example of the neighbouring Swifs republics,determined to deliver themfelves from 
the grievous fubjecthn under which they laboured. 

The meeting of the iniurgents was by no means attended with any unwarrantable 
excedes, natural to an enraged populace, but was conducted with the greateft com- 
pofure. The leading members of the feveral communities having previoufly concerted 
the plan, a folemn deputation was difpatched to the refpeclive fovereigns affembled at 
Trims; the deputies hid the grievances before the chiefs, from whom they not only 
extorted redrefs, but procured a confirmation of feveral obfolete privileges, and the ad¬ 
dition of many others. In coufideration of thefe concefiions, the chiefs referved to 
themlelves certain prerogatives, which fome of their delcendants or fucceffors pofiefs at 
this day ; a diltinction which is now peculiar to this league, and renders the general 
conftitution in fome refpects more ariftocratical than that of the two others, 

Thefe prerogatives contift in being prefent at the annual diet of the league, and in 
alternately propofmg three candidates lor Landrkhier^ or chief of the league, from one 
who is nominated by the deputies. Hie Counts of Wirdenberg being extindt, thele 
prerogatives arc now confined to the Emperor of Germany, as Baron of Retsuns, the 
Abbot of Difeniis, and the temporary Count of Sax. No real Count Sax now ex- 
ills ; for, upon the extinction of that family, certain communities # of the Grey League 
feized the domains, and continue to exercife the rights which were formerly eiijoyed by 
the Counts of Sax. 

I he mode of creating a titular Count is as follows : A few days before the meeting 
of the diet of the league affembled at Truns, the communities in queftion reciprocally 
eled a perfon who reprefents the Count, He is called in Romanfh f Can dc Saxe> and, 
although not unfrequemly a common peafant, firs at the diet upon the fame bench 
with the representative of the Houfe of Auftria and the Abbot of Difentis, is addreBed 
by a title equal to his fuppofed dignity, nominates the Land rich ter every third years, 
and, having difeharged his office, finks at the expiration of a few days into his ordi¬ 
nary rank. 

Another diftinaion peculiar to the Grey League ought not to he omitted. Like the 
other leagues* the particular diitricts poifeis their courts of criminal juft ice in the laft 
refoit; but in all civil caufes above a certain value, an appeal lies to fixteen deputies 
annually affembled at Iruhs; l only mention thefa&t in this place, but (hall have occa- 
non to enlarge upon it in a future letter. 

* ^P* u £f n \ htuated upon the rife of an hill, at the bottom of a rugged chain of alps, 
is the puncipal place in the valley of Rhehnvald, which forms a high jurifdittion of the 

\ communities are Lungtieta and Vais, Hants and Grub, Flima and Caftrfs, 

T J—iterally bead of Sax. Can is fuppofed to be ;i corruption from eaptti, 

n' 
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Grey League. The Rheinwald is fo called from the Hynder Rhine, which takes its 
rife upon the Vogellberg, at the diftance of twelve miles, and runs through this valley. 
It was my intention to vifit this fource, hut my late indifpofition will not permit me at 
prefect to take fatiguing journeys in thefe mountainous regions. 

The inhabitants of the Rheinwald fpeak German, although they are entirely fur- 
rounded by people who ufe a different language. Towards the fouth, beyond the 
mountains of Splugen and St. Bernardin, in the valleys of St. Giacomo and Mafox, 
Italian is the common tongue; towards the north and eaft, in the valleys of Schams, 
of St. Peter, and of Lugnetz, Romanfh is fpoken. This remarkable circum fiance has 
led many authors to conjecture that the people of this and other diftriCts of the Grifons, 
who talk German, are defcended from the Lepontii, fuppofed to be a Celtic nation, and 
confidered as the original inhabitants of this country, before the eflablifhment of the 
Rhetians. But this conjecture is not founded on faCts, for, although the inhabitants of 
this diftrift are immediately encircled by people who talk Italian and Romanfh ; yet the 
German language is fpoken at Avers, Cepina, Tufts, and Furftenau, which are only at 
a fntall diftance from the Rheinwald. 

I quitted, on the other fide of mount Splugen, the Italian climate and productions ; 
the air of this valley is fo piercing as to juftify the truth of the proverb, “ Nine months 
winter and three months cold.” Two high roads meet at Splugen, one from Chia- 
venna, which I traverfed yefterday, the other leads over the Bernard into Bellinzone. 
From Splugen to Arder the road continues by the fide of the Hynder Rhine, through a 
mountainous region, which prelents at every ftep the rnoft awful magnificence of 
fcenery. 

The inhabitants of Suffers, the laft village of the Rheinwald, talk German ; and at a 
fmall diftance I entered the valley of Schams, where the peafants fpeak Romanfh. I 
made myfelf tolerably underftood by a kind of jargon, compofed of German, Italian, 
and Romanfh. I took out iny vocabulary of the Engadina language, and compared 
the different modes of expreflion and pronunciation. The inhabitants call their lan¬ 
guage Romanfh ; but it differs widely from the Romanfh fpoken iii the valley of Sur- 
iet, and ftill more from that of the Engadinas. The Bible and other books ufed in this 
valley are in the fame dialed as thofe which are read in the other parts of the Grey 
League, and the language is fimiiar, with a fmall variety in the pronunciation. 

The valley of Schams, a community of the Grey League, contains eight or nine in* 
confiderable burghs or villages, fituated at fmall diftances upon each fide of the Rhine ; 
and is much lower and more fruitful than the Rheinwald. I crofted the Rhine at 
Zillis, leaving on my left hand Donat, where the collective body of people meet an¬ 
nually to choofe their rnagiftrates, and regulate all civil and political affairs. Soon 
afterwards I came into the Via Mala , fo called from the fuppofed difficulties and dan¬ 
gers of the paffage. Such dreadful descriptions have been given by different travellers, 
that I expeded to find it the worft road which I had hitherto travelled. But I was 
agreeably deceived, for it was not more incommodious than the way from Splugen to 
Anders ; nor did I once think it neceffary even to difmount from my horle, except 
when I flopped to take a nearer view of any particular feene; the road even admits 
carriages. No reafon occurs to me, why this particular way fliould be diftinguifhed by 
the appellation of Via Mala , unlefs it alludes to former times, and modern writers have 
adopted them as the mere echos of ancient travellers. Perhaps the peculiar gloom of 
the valley,.through which the road pafles, may have helped to convey thefe ideas of 
terror to perfons not accuftomed to alpine regions. 
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I hei Via Mala runs through a dark and folihary valley, overfpread in many parts wkh 
thick tore? (Is, which admit only a kind of twilight gloom, and fo exceedingly narrow, 
tuat the fteep rocks which enolofe it hang over, and Teem almoft to meet towards their 
1 uminus.' i lie Ri ine foams at the bottom, fometimes not vifible, and fonietioies 
faintly glimmering through 

■ - — dark fame pines, that o’er die racks rcchVd, 

Wave high, and murmur to die liultaw wind. Pofe. 

About three miles from the commencement of the Via Mala, is a fione bridge of a 
fmgle arch, thrown aerofs a gulf ; a fublimc Jcene, which I (topped to admire, and 
which I left with regret, Ihe Rhine falls in a beautiful caicade, rolls in a narrow 
channel at the depth of above four hundred feet, furiouflv dafhes under the bridge, 
expands life If into a wide bafon, and then is loft under a rock, through which it has 
forced a paflage. ihe impending mountains, partly bare and partly embrowned with 
firs, caff an awful gloom over the gulf beneath, 

1 here was greatly ftruek with one circumftance, which t had obferved in feveral other 
valleys of Switzerland, but never in fiich perfection as in .this place. The Rhine, 
which is at prefent about four hundred feet below rhe bridge* feerns to have once flowed 
as high, or even higher than the prefent bridge, has, in the lapfe of ages, gradually worn 
away the rock, and excavated the deep channel in which it now runs. 

Having palled the bridge, 1 went through a lubterraneous opening a few paces in 
length, which had been cut in the overhanging rock, and a little further crofted a fecond 
bridge fimilar to the firft. 

Soon afterwards I quitted the Rhine, and began afeendsng. This part of the country 
is entirely uninhabited, and I did not meet with a Angle houfe until I reached Ron* 
caila, a village in the community of Tufts, upon the top of a fteep mountain. From 
thence i deitended to 1 ufis, fituated near the torrent Nolla, at the beginning of the 
valley of Iomliafca, and faid by antiquaries to have been built by the Tufcans, when 
they took refuge in thefe parts under Rhaetus. 

lulls is well known in the hiftory of the Grifons for the Staffgerkbt^ or court of 
juflice, which fat in i6i8 5 for the trial of perfons accufed of holding a correfpondence 
with Spain, and of oppofing the introduction of the Proteflant religion into the Val- 
teline. Amougfl thoie who fuffered in this iniquitous tribunal, rhe moft remarkable 
was Nicholas Rufca, whom I mentioned in my letter on the troubles of the Valteline, 
the cruel circmnftances of whofe death excited the refentinenf of the Catholics, and 
occaftoned an open rebellion. 

Nicholas Rufca, a native of Bedano, in the baiiliage of Locarno, was educated in the 
jefubs college at Milan, at the expence of Cardinal Boromeo, and made fo great a 
prog refs in his ft u dies, that, in 1589, he was appointed principal of the church of Son- 
drio, although only in the twenty-fourth year of his age- He immediately fignalifec] 
him fell his zeal in preaching again ft the reformed cloftrines, and was one of the <1?/- 
putants who lupported the Roman Catholic faith againfl the Proteflant min lifers in 
two public conferences held at Tirano in 1595? and the follow ing year. His charafler 
has been placed in the moft oppofite lights by the refpeclive hiftorians of the two cun- 
tending parties; by the one he is represented as a faint, and by the other as an affafiin. 
But it we examine his life with impartiality it will appear, that, though he was hurried 
on by a violent fpirit of fanatic zeal, yet he cannot be fuppofed guilty of the atrocious 
Crimes which his enemies have kid to his charge- Soon after his promotion to the be- 
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ncfice o f Sondrio, a nuCunderftandmg arofc between him and the Proteftants, which 
gradually increafed during the violence of the religious dilputes, and was carried on the 
following occafjon to the big heft degree of animofity* 

One Cbiappmus, and three gondoliers of Venice, were arrefted under fufpicion of a 
defign to aflaffmate Scipio Cabndrinus, the Proteftant mmifterof Sondrio, at the mitiga¬ 
tion of Rufca s a confeflion of guilt and of R idea’s privity being drawn From Chiap- 
pinus by the force of torture. The governor of the VaUelme referring the affair to the 
diet oi the Grifons, Rutea was cited before that affembly, but declined to appear.5 cither, 
as his enemies pretend, from a confcioufnefs of guilt, or, as his friends allege, from a 
dread of the Grifons, who were ineenfed again ft him* Having efcaped from the VaU 
teline, he waited at Bedano while hiscaufe u T as publicly pleaded before twelve judges 
deputed by the Grifons, Being acquitted, he returned to Sondrio, where his zeal, in¬ 
flamed by his late profecntion, continued to d ftp lay itfelf by an unremitting oppofition 
to the eftabiifhment of a Proteftant fchool at Sondrio; a favourite meafure of the op- 
pofite party. 

llis enemies, baffled in their firft attempt, brought againft him a charge of a more 
public nature : they a ecu fed him of oppofing the decrees of the Grifons, and of ex¬ 
horting the inhabitants of Morbegno not to bear arms againft the King of Spain, the 
protestor of the Catholic religion. In confequence of thefe infinuations, a troop of 
Jixty Grifons arrived at Sondrio by night, and, feizing Rufca, earned him to Tufis, 
where he was not only impeached of high treafon in the temporary court of juftice there 
aflembled, but was again examined, contrary to every principle of equity, for abetting 
the affallinafion of Calandrinus ; and as he peremptorily denied thefe charges, he was 
condemned to the torture y which horrid fentence was three times infl idled in the dead 
of night. The execution of the fentence failing to extort the fmalleft confeflion of guilt, 
he was, on the following night, twice fubje&ed to a repetition of the fame dreadful 
procefs. Being of a weak frame, and full of infirmities, he was overcome by excefs of 
agony, and expired amidft the torments 

Some writers have after ted that Rufca died of poifon, which he had taken previous 
to his laft examination ; but tins fuppofition feems to be totally devoid of foundation, 
and was only advanced in order to refeue the judges from the odium of having tortured 
him to death. For when it is confidered that, according to the common mode of ap¬ 
plying torture in this country, he was five times drawn up by a pulley, with his arms 
tied behind, fo as to occafiou a diflocation of his flioulders; that he remained in that 
excruciating pofidon above half an hour each time, and that he was in an infirm ftate 
of body, we have no occafion to feek for any extraordinary caufe of his death. 

The advocates for the Proteftant party in vain endeavour to exculpate Rufca’s judges 
from an intolerant Jplrit of bigotry, by averting that the whole tranfaflion was a civil 
and not a religious procefs ; for theological rancour, however difgutfed under the mafic 
of patriotifm, was the leading motive to this profecution. Independently indeed of all 
theoretical reafoning, every rational Chriftian, whatever his perfiiafion may be, mult 
recoil with horror from enormities fo inconfiftent with the fir ft principles of humanity, 

* Die dominie a, gtm Avgtiftf 2$ terfine tamcn ponder e ehvatus fult ; perfkitque in negaliva, fepius mi - 

ftricordkim Dei ac hommum hnplorans, quas voces dolor tormentorum ip/e exprtmebat, erat aiim homo crebris fe- 
Iribus vexat wj, uc proimk ffinendi toil nr am impos erat, Seqmnte die iun* % fades ilii veto obteghur, ne a qrnqrnm 
fvnum habere queat td/um, d bis abfqvc tamen pondtre ehvulur i iumque dfermtu # ef fpirkm defiare, et eitmfoU 
tretnr tortura jam exfpirawrat, lenens Imguam dentibns admor/amfe ul [anguis adparereh Aporta Hilt Re¬ 
form, £ccL Rat. vol. ii. p, ztS, 269* 
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anti fo contradi&ory to the raeeknefs of that religion, which ought to be the rule of 
our actions *. 


LETTER LXXXL— Valley ofTmliafca. — Retzuns. — Reichenau. 

Colre , Sept. at. 

FROM Tufis I continued my route along the valley of Toraliafca, by the fide of the 
Rhine, which here feparates the Grey League from that of the Houfb of Godf ; nu¬ 
merous towns, villages, and callies f, lie agreeably fcattered through the vale in the 
moft romantic fituations. Palling through Catzis, and leaving on my left the fruitful 
mountain of Henzetiberg, called in Roman 111 Montagnia, and remarkable for its fertility 
and population, 1 proceeded to Retzuns, and turned to the caflle of that name, which 
makes a confpicuous figure in the hiflory of the Grifons. Antiquaries derive the name 
of Retzuns from Rhatium or Rhaiia Ima (Lower Rhsetia), and give the following ac¬ 
count of its conftru&ion: In the early ages of the Roman hiflory a numerous army of 
Gauls overran Lombardy, which was then occupied by the Tufcans. A confiderahld 
body of whom driven from their native country followed their leader Rliaetus, and 
eltablifhed themfelves in thefe alps. Rhaetus gave his own name to the whole region, 
and conflrufred a fortrefs which he called RJmlia Ima , fince corrupted into Retzuns. 
Livy relates the emigration of the Tufcans into thefe parts without mentioning the name 
of their leader, who is called Rhsetus by Pliny and Juftin ; and the number of places 
Hill exifling in thefe alps, which bear a refemblance to that appellation, feem ftrong telli- 
monies in iupport of this account. 

But as events of fuch high antiquity are liable to much doubt, let us defeend to later 
times, which admit of no difpute. The caflle was the refidence of a baron, who pof- 
feffed the adjacent territory, and was called Baron of Retzuns. His name frequently 
occurs in the ancient hiflory of this country, when the territory of the Grifons was di¬ 
vided into feveral petty fovereignlies. He is alfo mentioned among the chiefs, who af- 
fcmbled in 1424 at Truns, and enlarged the privileges of the people, when the commu- 
nities united and formed the Grey League. At that time the Baron referved to himfelf 
certain prerogatives, which are now pofiefied by his fucceffors. In 1459, the male line 
being extinct, the barony defeended to a collateral branch, and in 1470 came by purchafe 
into the pofil-flion of the Emperor Maximilian theFirft. Ferdinand the Firfl mortgaged 
the barony ffir 14,000 florins to John Planta, in whofe family it continued until the year 
1679, when it was redeemed by the Emperor Leopold, and it now belongs to his grand¬ 
daughter Maria Therefa, the prefent Emprefs. The revenues of this territory are very 
finalL amounting to 2000 florins, or fcarcely £200 per annum ; but, by the poflbffionof 
it, the Iloufe of Auflria enjoys confiderable influence in the political affairs of the Grifons. 
The delegate of the Emprefs, who is called Adminiflrator, has a vote in the diet of 
Truns, and nominates every third year the Landrkbta\ or Chief of the Grev League. 

Being defirous of feeing the caflle, I fent my compliments to the Auftrian delegate^ 
who inltantly made his appearance, and politely attended me. The prefent building 

* Aporta, with I he impartiality of an hom-ft hiftodan, fpeaking of the iniquitous ads of this tribunal, 
fays, « Deitm immortal™ ! Quid eft carhnes irritate, bojiajhulio conqmrtre ac in fi ends are. /vmmis ima mil- 
cere, ft hoc non erat? Nuttus tamcn aihts majorem huh trilmmli invidiam conciltavit quum jubita mars Mcolai 
Itujcit. qvi tnrmcntts fofutus fib judicium oculis rx/piravit." Hill. Ref lied. vol, ii. p. .66 

T Guler, the hillorian of Rhetia, fays, that no region of Europe contains fuch a number of ancient caf- 
tlcs as the country of the Gr.foiis ; and adds, that, in the fmall valley of Tomliafca, not more than a Ger¬ 
man mile long, anil a quarter broad, there are more than feventeen. 
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was raifed by Leopold the Fir (l, upon the foundation of the ancient ftructure, of which 
there are fcarcely any remains; and I could not difcern the High tell traces of Roman 
workmanfhip. 

The caftle is the ufual refidence of the Auftrian envoy to the republic of the Grifons; 
but as the prefent envoy dwells in his own houfeat Reichenau, is now occupied by the 
Auftrian delegate. It is fituated upon an eminence, and commands a fine view of the 
adjacent country; the rich plain, which extends as far as Rcichenau, is bounded on all 
fides by high mountains, and yields, among other productions, abundance of wheat $ 
the Lower Rhine flows through it in a wide and ftony channel. 

. The delegate finding, during our converfation, that I had a letter of recommenda¬ 
tion from Count Firmian to the envoy at Reichenau, invited me to dinner, and politely 
offered to accompany me in the afternoon to Reichenau; an invitation which I made 
no fcruple to accept. The company at table confided of the delegate, his wife, and a 
capuchin friar. The lady fpoke nothing but Romanfli, fo that I was not able to enjoy 
much of her difcourfe; I could only drink her health, and make her a fliort compli¬ 
ment, which I had learned by rote. But I held a long converfation, in the French 
tongue, with the delegate, upon the barony of Retzuns, on which fubjeft be kindly gave 
me much information. The barony cotnprifes the villages of Retzuns, Bonadutz, Embs, 
and Feldfberg, which form a high jurifdidion in the Grey League, and feud two depu¬ 
ties to the general diet of the Grifons: the people are free ; they affemble annually in 
the court of the caftle to cleft their magi Urates, and every male at the age of fourteen 
has a vote. As delegate of the Emprefs of Germany, he has a kind of territorial jurii- 
didlion over the village and diftrict of Retzuns. He nominates the Landamman from 
three candidates appointed by the people; the Emprefs receives the fines for criminal 
offences, and pays theexpences of the procefs; the prifoners are confined in the caftle, 
but are tried by judges chofen by the people. 

After dinner I accompanied my hoft through a rich and fertile plain to Reichenau, 
and waited upon M. Buol, the Auflrian envoy, who received me with great politenefs, 
and obligingly invited me to remain fome time at Reichenau; an invitation I declined 
for the prefent, through my impatience of arriving at Coire, where I expefted to receive 
feveral letters from my friends in England, from whom I had not heard fince my de¬ 
parture from Milan. Reichenau is fituated upon the conflux of the two branches 
which form the Rhine. The lower branch is the fame which I followed during the 
greater part of its courfe from Splugen; the upper branch riles near the mountain of 
Si. Gothard, and flows through the valley of Sopra Selva. ' The caftellated manlion of 
M. Buol (lands in a moll romantic fituation upon a finall eminence backed by a per¬ 
pendicular rock, and between two Angular bridges conftrufied by the nephew of Gru- 
benman- One, which is thrown acrofs the lower branch, meafuree about a hundred 
and five feet; the fccond, built acrofs the river below the point of union, forms a moll 
beautiful object. It is a wooden bridge of a Angle arch, covered like that of Schaft- 
haufen, and con ft r lifted upon the fame principle, with this difference however, that 
the road is not carried in fo perfect a level; the fpan of the arch is two hundred and 
twenty feet. As the banks of the Rhine in this fpot are more elevated than at Schafl- 
haufen- the bridge of Reichenau is, railed confiderably higher above the furface of the 
water * • and as it prefents to the eye but a fingle curve, the general appearance is far 
more picWfoue, and the efteft move ftriking. But it is not fo beautiful a piece of 
architecture as the bridge of Wetiingen, which is Grubenman s mafter-piecef- Ibe 

| See Letter 13. 


* Letter 2. p. 5. 
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more I examine thefc bridges, the more I am [truck with the fimplicityof the flru Sure 5- 
the more I am aftonifhed, that the pdrfon who firtt conceived the plan was a common 
carpenter, and totally unacquainted with the theory of mechanics. 

In my way from Reichenau to Co ire, I inquired at Entbs for the remains of an old 
cattle, in which William, fon of Tancred king of Sicily was confined : at prefenr there 
is not the fmaUeft veftige of fuch a fabric ; but according to the tradition of the country 
it formerly flood upon a hill, whereon the church is now erected. 

The valley from Reiehenau to Coire is two miles broad, and produces corn, pafture, 
and fume vines, which begin to make their appearance near Embs. The Rhine flows 
through it with the rapidity of a torrent; feveral infukred rocks are fcattered on the 
banks of the river, feme barren, others covered with wood, which greatly diverfify the 
fceneiy. The chain of mountains fronting the northern afpeft is overfpread with groves 
of fir; while the oppofite ridge is richly mantled with oaks, and its fummit crowned 
with firs and pines. A little way beyond I entered the League of the Houfe of God, 
and arrived at Coire. 


LETTER LXXXIL— League of God* f Houfe. — 7 'own and Bifloopric of Coire ,— Convent 

of St - Lucius • 

THE whole t&rritory, which is now comprifed within the League of the Houfe of 
God, was under the dominion of the Bifliop of Coire; until the people, oppreffed by 
their rulers, threw off the yoke, and forming a general league, compelled the bilhop 
to ratify their independence. 

The rera of this important revolution is not precifely marked in the annals of this 
country. Some hiftorians have even afierted, that it happened fo early as the latter end 
of the fourteenth century, and was anterior to the formation of the Grey Lea:, ne. 
But this opinion does not feem to be grounded upon fuffkient evidence; as the fads 
alledged in its fupport intimate little more, than that the bifbop granted feveral privi* 
leges to the inhabitants; but by no means prove, that the communities formed them- 
felvesinto a league at fuch an early period, and afforded thefrjl * example of liberty 
in rhefe parts, an honour which is undoubtedly due to the Grey League. The revolution* 
which finally exalted this league into its prefent ffiate of freedom, probably took place 
between 1424, the tera of tlie formation of the Grey League, and in 1436, the year 
in which the Ten JurifdiSions refe into independence- 

This league is denominated in Romanfh La IJpa de la Chiadai% in German, Gott - 
jhaujbiouL from which we call it the League of the bhitfe of God: it lakes this appella¬ 
tion as well from the cathedral fituated in its capital, as becaufe it was once under the 
jurifdiftion of thcBifhop of Coire. 

It is divided into eleven diftrith; each of which (Coire excepted) is fub-divided into 
two little republics, or * communities, and fends twenty-two deputies to the general 
diet. 

Formerly the burgomafter of Coire was perpetual chief of the league without elec¬ 
tion ; but in the latter end of the kft century the other communities claimed a power 

* Campdi cfpoufis this notion, and hia authority undoubtedly carries great weight; but wc mufi: cott- 
fider t‘U$ he grotMdsLja opinion meidy upon corij.t£hire, and that* ns a member of the League of God's 
Hpufr, be was inclined to give to that League the preference in pofnt of antiquity over the Grey League, 

f Ch atky or a& it is fomcliiBts written, Ca-dt, %mfLsy cathedral i hence the French call it La JJmae 
CaML 
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of nominating to this office in their turn. The affair being referred to the arbitration 
of .Zuric, It was decided, that for the future the twenty-two deputies (h uld chafe two 
candidates from the members of the Senate of Coire, who fhould draw lots For the 
charge* a mode of election now in ufe The chief thus appointed is called Bunds pre^ 
fidelity and has feveral privileges which difunguilh him from the chiefs of the two other 
leagues; ho receives all the letters uddreflbd to the Republic of the Griibns from fo¬ 
reign powers, and is perpetual prefident of the Congrefs, becaufe that affembly is al¬ 
ways held at Coire. 

Coire is fi mated at the Foot of the A lps, in a rich plain between two and three miles 
wide ; a confideraUe breadth of valley for this mountainous country. Oppofite is the 
chain of mountains which feparate the country of che Grifons from the canton of Gla¬ 
ms; of this chain the Calendar is efteemed the higheft point; but it is far inferior in 
elevation to feveral of the S ifs and Savoy Alps i vifited in my laft tour, and wants 
one certain criterion of great height, perpetual ihow. 

The town lies partly in the plan, and partly upon the fieep fide of a rock, and is 
furrouuded with ancient brick wails, (trengthened with fquare and round towers, in 
the ftylfc of fortification, before the invention of powder; the ftreets are narrow and 
dirty ; feveral towns of Upper Engadina, alrh mgh not to large, make a neater and 
more elegant appearance. It contains about three thoufaml fouls 

Many fables are related concerning the foundation of Coire; the moft probable ac¬ 
count fee ms to be, that it owes its origin ;o the Emperor Conftantius, who, in the 355th 
year of the Cliriftian sera, penetrated into RhcLia, and fixed his ftation for fome time 
near the prefent fite of Coire A town, as often happened on fuch occafions, was per- 
haps conftruSfod near the camp ; and from the imperial fefidence it is fuppofed to have 
derived the name Curia 7 its ancient appellation, fmce corrupted into Coir a and Coire. 
The remains of two or three towers, which are evidently of Roman confi ruffian, 
attefl its antiquity, and ferve to eltabllih the truth of thefe conjectures concerning its 
origin* 

Ccfire was formerly a city of the German empire, fuhjcft to its own counts, and came 
io the ninth century under the dominie of the bifhpp. Like many, other cities of Ger¬ 
many, it obtained confidence privileges from the different emperors; and the inhabi¬ 
tants", having gradually circumfcribed the authority of the bifhop, at length eftablifhed 
an independent republic. 

The government of Coire is arifia-democmical: the Supreme legifiative authority 
refutes in the citizens, whole number amounts to r.vd hundred and ninety-four, divided 
into five tribes. Each citizen has a vote ;.t th of t verify : the fiiffrages are never* 
collected in a general affembly ; but iheobjeft of riehb.i ah n is ieparate!y laid before 
each tribe, and decided by the majority of the five tribes. 

The executive power is entrusted to the council of Lrajry, compnfed of fourteen’ 
members annually elected from each tribe. This fovercign council is divided into feve¬ 
ral leffer departments, of which the principal is the J glia to, cr council of fifteen, who 
have the chief direction of affairs, eit’hW lately -o? eoiijointly with other members of 
the fbvereign council. The chiefs of Coire are two burgomaiters laken from the mem- 
of the ferrate, who, although liable to be removed, invariably continue in office* 
for life They enjoy the fupreme dignity by rotation, each for the fpace of a year; 
during which term the afting chief, under the title of reigning burgomatier, prefides 
in the ufual councils. The criminal tribunal is compofed of the feu&te and fifteen other 
members of the foverelgn council* The priibners are examined and the procefs drawn 
tin bv a fecret council, formed of the feven oldeft members of the Cenate, of whom the 
* " majority 
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majority mull concur, to order the infliction of torture. After conviction the precefs 
is laid before the criminal tribunal, which ultimately paffes fentence, and all offences ex¬ 
cepting great crimes, are commonly punilhed by lines. 

My curioiity led me this morning to the apartment in which the general diet of the 
Grifons is held every, three years; although it contained no object worthy of defcrip- 
tion, yet it did not fail to ftrike my attention, as being the place where the parliament 
of a free nation is affemhled. 

Coire fends two deputies to this diet, who are generally the two burgomafters; but 
if one of thefe fliould be the chief of the league, the other deputy is chofen by rota¬ 
tion in the five tribes, with this condition, that lie mult be a member of the council of 
feventy. 

From the apartment in which the diet is held I went to the town-hall, to fee the 
form of adminiftering the oath to the new Bunds-prefident. In general the ceremony 
takes place juft before the meeting of the diet, in the prefence of the deputies of the 
League of God’s Houfe; but as the perfon to whom the office now devolves was not 
-prefent, it was neceffarily poltponed. All the parties being affembled, M. Tfcharner, 
the laft prefident, with the public notary, flood at the upper end of the room; his 
fucceffor at he lower end, with the Bunds-weiber , or fecretary, drefied in a cloak half 
black and half white, the livery of the league. M. Tfcharner addrefled to his fucceffor 
a fhort fpecch in German, acquainting him that he was appointed by the deputies of 
the league, Bunds-prefident for the enfuingyear, giving him joy of his promotion, and 
congratulating the League upon the nomination of a perfon fo well calculated by his in¬ 
tegrity and abilities to fulfil the duties of the office. At the conclufion of this fpeech, 
the public notary reads the oaths for the 1 prefident, for himfeif, and the fecretary. M. 
Tfcharner then told them to hold up three fingers of their right hand, and to repeat 
their feveral oaths; which ceremony being concluded, the new prefident declared that 
he was highly flattered with the honour conferred upon him, and would ft rive, as far 
as his abilities would permit, to promote the welfare of the League. Then the 
former prefident bowing, the new chief walked firft out of the room j and thus ended 
the ceremony. 

It is remarkable, that although the ariftocratical party directs the nomination of 
the magiftrates, prefident, and deputies, yet the appointment to the governments of 
the fubjeft provinces is left wholly to chance. "When the turn belongs to Coire, the 
five tribes meet feparately, and a candidate is appointed by lot from each tribe. Thefe 
five perfons then draw lots for tlic office, and the fuccefsful candidate may fell the 
turn; with this reftriftion, that the preference of purchafing {hall be given firft to a 
member of the fame tribe, fecondly to any citizen of Coire, thirdly to an inhabitant 
of the League of God’s Houfe. It frequently happens, that the five candidates agree 
to divide the profits of the fale. 

Upon the higheft part of the town ftands the bilhop’s palace, the cathedral, and the 
houfes belonging to the chapter. 

The bifhopric of Coire was probably erefled foon after the firft eftablifhment of 
Chriftianity in thefe parts, under Conftamiiie, or his fon. The diocefe once extended 
over the whole Roman province of Rhetia, which comprehended the prefent country 
of the Grifons, the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Borniio, together with the eaftern dif- 
irift of Switzerland as far as the lake of Conftance, and part of Tyrol j the bifliop’s 
territorial pofteflions were alfo confiderabie, and his revenues by no means inadequate to 
his power and dignity. It would be uninterefling to trace the diminution of bis autho¬ 
rity, and the gradual annihilation of his jurifdiftion over the town of Coire, and the 
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commonwealths of this League; I {ball therefore obferve, that his power was princi¬ 
pally letfened by the formation of the League of God's Houle, and the limitation of 
his prerogatives in 1527 ; by the former he was compelled to ratify the independence 
of the communities; by the latter the principal prerogatives, from which he derived 
great influence in the political affairs of the Grifoos, were at once annihilated; a^id he 
was reduced to the condition of a private periom Thefe privileges principally confided 
in having adcniftion, and a vote in the general diet of the Grilbns, in appointing [eve- 
ral of the deputies, nominating the chief magiftrates of fevera! communities, and re¬ 
ceiving appeals in civil caufes from the decifion of the provincial courts of juft ice* 
All thefe prerogatives were abrogated by a general diet of the Grifons in 1527, and 
the few remaining rights have been either purchafed or fuppreffed. The introduction of 
the Proteftant religion gave the final blow to his power; for his revenue fuffered 
great diminution by the lofs of the tythes, which were feized by the reformed com¬ 
munities* 

The bifhop is prince of the Roman empire; a dignity annexed to the fee in 1170, 
by the Emperor Frederic the Firft, and is ftyled Lord of Furflenberg and Fnrftenau. 

His annual revenues, which amount to about £2,000, arife chiefly from ellates near 
Coire, and in the Tyrol; he receives alfo the annual funi of about / 70 from the cuf- 
toms of Chiavenna, in return for having ceded his claims over the Valtefine, Chiavenna, 
and Bormio, to the republic of the three leagues *. The only prerogatives remaining 
are the right of coining money, and an abfolute jurifdidion both in civil and criminal 
affairs within the fmall diftri£t in which his palace and the chapter are IHuated. Beyond 
this diftrifl: he enjoys not the leaft power ; fo far from interfering in the affairs of the 
town, he could not even enter it if the inhabitants chofe to exclude him ; a right which 
they afi'erted in 1764, A Catholic, to avoid an arreft, took refuge in the cathedral; 
and the inhabitants, inflamed by the bifbopk re filial to deliver him up, raifed a gate 
clofe to the only opening which leads into the epifcopal diftrifl:, by which means the 
avenue to the palace was doled ; this manoeuvre conquered the bifliopk obflinacy : the 
gate ftill exifts, and is ready to be ufcd upon a fimikr occafion* 

The bifliop chofen by the chapter. Many difputes relating to his election have 
arifen between the canons aiid the League of God’s Houfe; the latter, in virtue of a 
treaty contracted in 1541 with the bifliop, pmtefts, that only a native of the League 
can be promoted to the fee* But a foreigner being elected in 692, the canons have 
fmce disregarded the right aliened by the League, and have without relerve given their 
votes to aliens, although the League remonftrates at every new eledtion* The prefent 
bilhop is Francis Dionyfms, of the ancient family of Roft, in the Tyrolf. 

The epifcopal diftrifl is only a few hundred paces in circumference, and is furround- 
ed by high walls; the greater part of the palace is modern, excepting a fqinre tower, 
which is foppofed to have been conllrucled by the Romans; it is of ftrong but clumfy 
workmanfliip, and in no degree entitled to nonce, except as a monument of antiquity. 
In the cathedral I obferved no objedt of curioftty, uniefs the bones of St Lucius, 
richly ornamented after the falhion of Roman Catholic relics, ihouki he thought 
worthy of attention* The chapter confifts of twenty four canons, of whom fix are 
refideiit; the inhabitants of thisdiftridl are all Catholics* 

Above the palace, and at the high eft extremity of the town, is the convent of St., 
Lucius, which takes its name from alrnall chapel dedicated to that faint, who, according. 

f Li 1794, Charles Roddph Baron of Bud of Schaifrnitcin was elcded Prince Biihop of Coire. 
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to the legends of the Romifh church, was a king in Britain in the latter end of the 
feconc! century. Having embraced Chriftianity, and being inflamed with religious zeal, 
he quitted his throne, and wandering into thefe parts built an hermitage upon the fput 
where the chapel now hands, and by his preaching and example converted numbers to 
the gofpet. He is flyled the apoftle of the Grifons, and is greatly revered as a faint by 
the Catholics; while the ProteAants of the town pay him not the leaft veneration. 
Burner, in his Travels, obferves: “ I endeavoured to jh.w the good cld bijkop that the 
legend of Lucius was a fable in all the parts of it, but moji remarkable in that which re¬ 
lated to the Grifons ; and that we had no kings in Britain at that time , but were a pro¬ 
vince to the Romans ; that no ancient authors fpeak of it, Bede being the firji that mentions 
it ; and that the pretended letter to Pope Eleathcrim , together with his anfiver, has evi¬ 
dent characters of forgery in it. Jll this," he adds, ^ jigmfied nothing to the bijhop, who 
ajfurcd me that they had a tradition of that in their church, and it was inferted in their 
Breviary, which he firmly believed .” 

Well aware, that my endeavours to convince the monks of the falfity of the legend 
would have ended as Cmfnccefsfully as the reafoning of Burnet, I did not imitate his 
example; bur without entering into the merits or demerits of the flory, contented my- 
felf with admiring the beautiful profpech, which induced me to vifit the convent. The 
environs of Coire are delightful; the plain is richly diverlified with corn and paflure; 
tile hills gradually Hoping to the foot of tne mountains are covered with vines, which 
yield wine of a pleafant flavour, but not ftrong. 'I he points of view vary furprilingly, 
from agreeable to romantic, from romantic to wild. The Rhine, which flows rapTdly 
through ihe plain, begins hereto be navigable by rafts, and merchandife is tranfported 
toward Lindau and Zuric. 


LE 17 ER LXXXIII .—Cajlle of Haldenjlehu—Seminary of Literature . 

I RODE this evening, in company with two gentlemen of Coire, from whom I have 
received great marks of attention and politenefs, to Haldenflein, which may be called 
the fmalleft fovereignty in Europe, We palled along the fide of the hills, at the bot¬ 
tom of the rugged rocks which lead to the League of the Ten Jurifdictions, and en¬ 
joyed a fine view of the rich plain, firetching from the town of Coire as far as Embs. 
I he beautiful verdure of the meadows, the Hoping'bills clothed with vineyards, the 
craggy mountains partly covered with vines, partly overipread with wood, and partly 
bare, formed altogether a {hiking profpea. We eroded the Rhine to Haldenflein, a 
fmall village confiding of about fixty houfes, and proceeded to the houfe occupied by 
the prefent baron, Rhodolpb de Salis, who received me with great politenefs, and kindly 
indulged my cuiiofity, by (hewing me his little territory, and anfwering my inquiries 
with gieat leadinels and exa&nefs. I he baron, a gentleman of confiderable learning 
and indefatigable induflry, has formed a large collection of manuferipts relative to the 
Gufons, from which he has drawn ample materials for a publication, in which lie is at 
pielent engaged. His refearches are chiefly biographical; and his work is intended to 
i uftrate the memoirs of the principal perfons, who have rendered themlelves confpi- 
cuqus among the Grifons by their actions and abilities 

The 

* This work !s announced as not yet finilhed, in Haller's SchvniiMr. BMoihtl, vol. ii. p. ,64. under 
the to Hewing titles : i. Rhatm Ilhtjlr&iay nontenant PJ&ftmrt on Its prhwpaux iventmen J de la vie ties ifommes 
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The barony of Haldenftein, he laid, was formerly under the protection of thefeven 
ancient cantons cf Switzerland ; fince the year 1568, it has been an independent fove- 
reignty, under the protection of the three leagues. In the middle of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury it was pofiefled in right of marriage by John de Caftion, French ambafVador to 
the Republic of theGrifons, and at his death in 1565, came into the family of Schau- 
enftein; the male line being extinct, it was divided between two females of the collate¬ 
ral branches, one of whom married a de Salts, and the other an Hartmaunis. In the 
beginning of this century the defendants of de Salis purchafed the other half, and 
again reunited it under one perfon. 

The whole barony con fills of a fmall femicircular plain, between the Rhine and the 
bottom of the Calendar, about five miles in length, and fcarcely one in breadth; and 
occupies alfo part of the mountain, which is too fteep to be inhabited. It contains only 
two villages, Haldenftein and Sewils, and the fubjecis amount to no more than between 
three and four hundred. The people were ferfs, or vaflals, until 1701, when the 
grandfather of the prefent baron gave them feveral immunities. At prefcnt the lord 
has territorial jurifdiftion, the exclufive privilege of hunting and fifhing, a claim of two 
days work annually from each of his fubjects, and a load of dung from each peafant. 
He appoints the judge in the criminal court, receives the fines for offences, from which 
lie pays the expences of the procefs, and has the power of pardoning. He nominates 
the preiident, and part of the jury in civil caufes, and in all cafes of appeal judges in 
the laft refort. 

The baron {hewed me feveral coins {truck by his predeceffors; the moll ancient was 
a gold piece of 1611, the year in which the Emperor Matthias conferred the right of 
coining money upon the baron of Haldenflein; a privilege which he {till enjoys. 

The ancient caftle of Haldenftein, from which the barons took their title, is now i'n 
ruins $ but the remains are (till vifible upon the fides of the mountain. Above it is ano¬ 
ther ruined caftle called Lichtenftein, formerly inhabited by an anceftor of Prince 
Lichtenftein of Vienna, from which he is faid to derive his title. The prince is fo con¬ 
vinced of his defeent from the ancient poflefTors of this caftle, and fo proud of their 
antiquity, that he procured a (tone from thefe ruins, for the foundation ftone of a fu« 
perb palace which he has built at Vienna, that it might be faid to contain fome materials 
of the original caftle in which his anceftors once refided. 

The prefent caftle of Haldenftein, built in 1545, by James de Cad ion, is pleafantly 
fituated near the Rhine, and commands a fine view pf the town of Coire, and the ad¬ 
jacent country. _ . . 

A few years ago the caftle was converted into a feminary for the education or youth. 
It was long a ferious caufe of complaint, that in the whole country of theGrifons there 
was no public feminary for completing the education of youth, and that all who fol¬ 
lowed any of the learned profeflions Were obliged to repair to foreign academies. M. 
de Salis, of Marchlins, and fome other perfons of the firit confequenee among the 
Grifons, confidering this defeat a difgrace to their country, projected a plan for the in- 
ftitution of an academy; and having obtained the ratification of the general diet, which 
aflembled at Davos in 17C1, carried it into immediate execution at their own expence, 
with a zeal which refletls the higheft honour upon their exertions. The plan was ex- 
tenfive and ufeful, and feemed well calculated to fecure fuccefs. For a fliort time it 
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wore a ftourifhmg appearance; but this profperous beginning was not fucceeded by any 
beneficial confequences. Its decline was owing to the little countenance given to litera¬ 
ture, was haftened by quarrels which arofe between the profefibrs, and in 1779, within 
the fpace of fifteen years from its firft eftab liftmen t, the inflitution was di Solved. 

Literature among the Grifons is at a very low ebb ; one of the moll learned men in 
this country, who would not be inclined to depreciate the knowledge of his countrymen 
without fufficient foundation* thus expreffes himfelf upon this fubjett * :— ct As the 
ad taihift ration of affairs, is entirely in the hands of the people, the greater part con fid er- 
ing nothing but their own prrofit, defpife every fpeeiesof polite learning, and are un¬ 
willing to allow any Hilaries, or beftow any honours upon the profefiors ; fo that all 
perrons who cultivate the feiences are incited merely by the love of glory, and a difm- 
tore fled zeal/* If this is the cafe, it would be chimerical to expeft the arts and feiences 
to flourifh in an ungrateful foil, where they meet with no encouragement: but even 
amid ft thefe obftacles to improvement, there have never been wanting, and are dill to 
be found, men of fuperior fouls, who have dedicated their time to the cultivation of letters £ 
and who merit the higheft praife, for labouring in the vineyards without hopes of profit* 

The proteftants who receive a liberal education repair for the nioft part to Zuric or 
Bafle, and the Catholics to Milan, Pavia, or Vienna. 

Each community hasafmail fchool, in which the children are taught to read* write, 
and caft accounts 5 but which is only open from the 9th of November to the yih of 
March. Thofe parents who wifii to give their children a better education* and can 
fupport the expence, muft either fend them to foreign parts* or maintain a private 
tutor. 

There is a Latin feminary at Coke for the children of the burghers, and another 
inftituted in 1763, for the education of perfons intended for the church; thefe efta- 
blifhments though poorly endowed have been productive of feme literary advantages 
to the country. There Is alfo a typographical fociety at Coire for Latin, German* 
and Romanfh* and books in the Romanfh are printed in the Lower Engadina and at 
Byentis, 


LETTER LXXXIV.— League of Ten JurifdtBionu — FatzeroL—Baths of Alvenew*—* 
Davos.—Valley of Fretlgau.* — Malantz .— Mayenjteld.—Baths of Pfejfers* 

I QUITTED Coire yefterday morning, in order to make an excurfion into the 
League of the Ten JurifdifUons; but before I proceed in my account of this expedi¬ 
tion, I fhall fend you a fhort abftra£t of the Hiitory of the League, from the firft foun¬ 
dation to its perfect independency* 

This league ought property to be called, and indeed is not unfrequently denominated 
in this country, the League of the Eleven Jurifdi&ions, from the number of commu¬ 
nities of which it is compofed ; but as upon its firft union it was formed of ten only, 
the original appellation is (till retained, although one of the jurifdittions has been fince 
that period fubdivided into two. 

* hi RJ. y &f'trt voflra rerum ndmuiljirntto omnium a pUht depefulei, tvjtts mtmeruf potior non n]fi qua ante nafum 
frit) aut lucrum adfenmti fdph % qulcqutcl derdiquo agalttr t fit terns polmoreSt cum Omni g/oria et cammodu qu& ex 
tills fubjequtititur, qttqfi rejicienda cwtemmt; nullum enrum proftforihus premium, nuUiim men turn t lnydem nullum 
trihmt ; jtc ut qm littcras anmu t el cxec/ant* ex generofo quophm animi impeiu id agmit t fcpofito omrii nfh f nc* et 
sbfqttt alfo ad cat cakiWU Et his tamcn non objlanltbus } referU et afud Nos qui generfi idulerunt feBori* docu * 
rnmta ; rtperti ettam^ qm fclmtlarum cultural!i, ac amortm qmbujvis a tils pr<$lukrunt x licet t dor urn tuhorcs sc me- 
maria fere cum ipfts intercut 7 me fit qm cam ah intmtu vmdicet* AporU Hilt. Reformat. Rimic, Fra: fat. 
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, The territory was formerly under the dominion of the Barons of Vats, whofe amlto- 
rity was limited, as the people poflefled very confiderable privileges. On the death of 
Donatos, the laft baron, the count of Toggenburg, who married his eldeft daughter, 
l'ucceeded to his poflefilcns; and Frederic, one of his defcendants, dying in 1436 
without ilTue, the com in unities united, formed an offenfive and defend ve alliance, and 
erefled themfelves into a league. But although by this alliance they increafed their im¬ 
munities, yet they were by no means perfectly independent} for the male heirs of the 
count of 1 ockenburgh ft ill retained certain baronial rights, which confifled in appoint¬ 
ing the criminal judge in feveral communities, in the power of pardoning, in a fhareof 
the fines, in nominating the principal magiflrates from three candidates' and in other 
prerogatives. Thefe rights, purcliafed by Sigifmund, Archduke of Aullna, and en¬ 
joyed by the Emperor Maximilian the Firft, were exerefied by means of a governor ap¬ 
pointed with the concurrence of the league, and refident at Cartels. In procefs of time 
the baronial prerogatives were gradually annihilated, either by purchafe or conceffion ; 
the communities became free, and their independence was folemly ratified by the Em¬ 
peror Ferdinand the Third, foon after the peace of Weftphalia. 

Alter half an hour’s afeent from Coire, I entered the League of the Ten Jurifdictions 
near Malix, parted through the community of Churwalden, in which the hamlets pret¬ 
tily fcattered about the vale, and upon, the fides of the mountains, and made a final I 
circuit to the villageof Fatzerol, which confiftsonly of five or fix houles, and Hands at 
the bottom of fome rugged mountains; it is celebrated in the hiftory of the Grifons as 
the place where, in 1471, the firrt perpetual alliance was ratified by the deputies of the 
three leagues. I was accompanied to the fpot by one of the principal inhabitants, who 
was not difpleafed with the enthufulm I tertified at-beholding the birth place of their 
liberties. The houle is now in ruins, and the apartment which was remarkable for 
the meeting of the deputies no longer remains.” Having, with the aflillance of my 
companion, traced its fite, I confidered with refpeft the fpot which was once fan Si fted 
by the ratification of a general union, lamented that fo venerable a pile of building 
fiiould be fullered to fall into decay, and felt difappointment, that no infcription, by 
public authority, configned to pofterity the date of the tranfa&ion, and confecrated the 
place which had been witnefs to an event the moft memorable in the annals of this 
country. 

Having fatisfied my curiofity in viewing thefe refpeftable remains, I defeended through 
Brientz to the Baths of Alvenew, placed in a moft romantic pofition, by the fide of 
the torrent Albula, and at the bottom of the majeftic Alps; the fource is fulphureous, 
and refembles both in fmell and tafte the waters of Harrowgate. 

Having parted through Alvenew and Anderwifen, 1 mounted a rugged afeent through 
a thick foreft, and purfued a narrow path upon the fide of a rock called Zug, over a 
precipice, with a torrent (lowing beneath. This rock is tnoftly bare, excepting a few 
flubbed firs, the remains of a foreft which was formerly deftroyed by fire; hence it is 
called the Burnt Wood, and exhibits a moft defolate appearance} at the bottom of this 
rock, clofe to the torrent, are mines of filver, which were formerly worked. I entered 
the jurifdi&ion of Davos at the village of Glarus, and took up my lodging in a neat 
cottage. 

The diftrict of Davos is a long plain, a quarter of a mile broad, and gradually rifing 
into hills, which terminate in high mountains; it is not unlike the valley of Upper Enga- 
dina, but is more fertile. Near the church of St. John is a final! clufter of eight or 
ten houfes, in the other parts the cottages are thickly ftrewed over the plain, and upon 
the gentle acclivities, as in the canton of Appenzel, each with its little territory. The 
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produces oats, rye, large quantities of rich pafture, and yields yearly two crops of hay; 
it is now thefecond harveft, and the fields are covered with mowers. The bordering 
’mountains are overfpread to their fummits with forefls of fir and larch, intermixed with 
meadows; above them tower the rugged Alps. A clear murmuring dream flows 
through the mid ft of the plain, with a gentle though lively courfe; its banks prettily or¬ 
namented with fcattered cottages, which are remarkably neat and commodious. Some 
are built of trees piled one upon another; mhers have done foundations, and the upper 
part of wood; and a few are ebnftrufted with ftone plaiilered and white-wa(hed. I 
walked to the valley of Diefrua, leading to Scampf in Upper Engadina, which is clofed 
at foine diftance by a high mountain covered with foow, faid to be one of the molt ele¬ 
vated in the country of the Grifons; it is called the Swart-Horn, and is part of the 
Scaletta Alps, which communicates with the Julian Alps, the Set, and the chain that fe- 
parates the Yalteline from Upper Engadina and Pregalia. Clofe to the inn is the town, 
houfe, in which the deputies compofing the general diet of the Grifons afletnble every 
three years; it is alfo the place of annual meeting for the deputies of this league, 
when they chufe the Bunds Landamman , or chief, and trail fa ft any particular bufmefs ; 
this building is plain and Ample, like the people themfelves. 

The form of government eftablifbed in this di ft rift of Davos, is like that of the 
final! cantons of Switzerland, entirely democratic?.!. The people muft be affembled 
upop all extraordinary occafions, fuch as cnafting new laws, deciding upon appeals 
from the general diet, and railing money ; every male at the age of fourteen has a vote. 
The whole colleflive body of the people, however, do not meet in order to chufe their 
in agift rates, who are elefted from deputies fent by each dill rift. The admini Oration of. 
affairs refides in the great council of eighty-two, and the council of fifteen included in 
the former. The great council regulates all affairs relating to finance; the fifteen fu - 
perintend the police, and are judges in the civil and criminal courts of juftice without 
appeal *. In criminal cafes torture cannot be in (lifted without permiffion of the great 
council. The Eandamtnan is elefted every two years and is prefident of both thefe 
councils. 

This remote corner has produced feveral pcrfofls eminent in literature; and parti¬ 
cularly the two hifloriansof the Grifons, Gulerand Sprecher. 

John Guler was bom in 1562, and died in 1637, at a very advanced nge. He was re¬ 
markable for his multifarious knowledge, and publiflied in 161 6 f in the German tongue,. 
“ An account of the three Grifon Teagues, and other Rhetian people.” In this work, 
much efteemed by the natives, the author gives a circumftantial detail of the origin of the 
ancient Rhetians, and of their emigration from Tufcany into this country under their 
leader, Rbaetus; traces theirfobfequent hiftory underthe Romans, and in the dark ages, to 
to the beginningof the fifteenth century, when the unionof the threeleagueswaseftablilhed. 

Guler has illuftrated the hiftory of ancient and modern Rhmtia by wooden engrav¬ 
ings of medals, towns, battles, genealogical tables, coats of arms, and maps, which, 
though rude, are curious for their antiquity. The author alfo meditated a fecond vo¬ 
lume, on the union of the three leagues, on the topography and hiftory of the whole 
country, and on the tranfaftions of his own times. For this part of the work Guler 
was eminently qualified j as well from his extenfive erudition, and for having carefully 

* It is remarkable, that through the whole League of the Ten JnriCdiiStiona there is no appeal from 
ihe decilion of the civil courts of juilice, excepting ini the community of Alveneiv: the inhabitants of 
that place being Catholic aiid Frotcftaat, an appeal lies to-the civil tribunal either of Churwalden or of 
Davos. 

digefted 
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digefied- CaffipeFs account of the Grifons*, as from the various offices to which he was 
raiierj both in the civil and military line, and the repeated em baffles and negotiations 
in which he was employed. It is,* however, uncertain whether this part was ever 
Sniffled; and, if finifhed, it is probably lofi ; for Aporta fearcbed for it without fuc- 
cels in the libraries and among the nianuferipts of his countrvnien f* 

1 he deficiency of this valuable performance, however, is lupplied by Fortunatus 
Sprecher, the contemporary* friend, and relation of Guler, 

Spfecher was born in 1548, and in 1617 gave to the world PaB&s Rkaika armata 
et togata * or the military and civil hiCiory of the Grifons from the earlieft ages to the sera 
in which it was publifhed. In this work, which is a model for method and perfpicuity, 
the author details the national hiflory, in ten books. The firft contains 1 he emigration 
of the Tulbans, their fettlement in this country, the defeription of the antient Rhetians, 
and their tranfaftlciis to the time of Auguftus. The fecond comprifes the period from 
the Augoftan sera to the eftabliihment of the empire of the Franks* The third treats 
of the Grifons under the empires of the Franks and Germans, till 1476. The fourth 
details the wars of the Grifons; namely the Swabian war agaiirft Maximilian the Firft, 
and the campaigns againft James of Medici, front 1525 to 1531. The fifth comprifes 
the wars in which Lite Grifons were engaged under the fiandards of foreign powers. 
The fixth relates the union and political Rate of the three leagues, and their alli¬ 
ances. The feventh, eighth, and ninth, feparately deferibe the Grey League, the bi- 
fhopric of Coke, the League of God’s Houfe, and the League of Ten Jurifdittioas. The 
tenth concludes with an account of the Valtdine, Chkvenna, and Borriiio. 

A fecond volume, which appeared in 1629, under the title of, Hijhria Mctuum et 
Belhrmn po/lremis htfee annis in Rhctia excitatorim et geJlorum f relates the wars and 
troubles of the Grifons from 1617 to 1629, a period of turbulence and difeord. 

A third volume continued the hafiory of the Grifons from 1627 to a fhort time before 
the author’s death, which happened in 1647 ; but has never been publiffled. 

Towards the extremity of the beautiful valley of Davos I came to a final! lake, about 
four miles in circumference, which is remarkably deep and clear, and abounds with ex¬ 
cellent trout. It lies at the foot of the mountains, and fupplies a Snail dream, which, 
being joined by one from the valley of Flak, and by another from that of Diefma, forms 
the murmuring brook that waters the valley of Davos, and falls into the Albula above 
the baths of AlVenew ; this lake is conficlered by feme writers as a fource of the Rhine* 
From the banks of the lake! defeended to another, half a mile in circumference, that 
lies in a wild and romantic fituation, and fupplies a torrent which is the fource of the 
Lan quart. A little further I traverfed a finail pleafant plain fife wed with cottages, 
which compofe the village of Lower Lera ; at the extremity of which the defeent was 
fo fieep and rugged, that I diftno unted until 1 reached the vale of Pretigau. I pa fled 
through Clofter, Kublis, Jenatfcb, and Schiers, following the torrent Lanquart, The 
country is delightful, and greatly diverfiified with all kinds.of productions, yielding diffe¬ 
rent fpecies of grain, rich paftures, abundance, of fruit-trees, with large quantities of 
hemp and flax ; hemp is much cultivated, and feems to be carried to great perfection; 
the peafants manufacture from it eoarfe but very ftrong linen. 

The mountains on each fide are in fame parts covered with forefts; and fo great is 
the abundance of wood, that the fields are either fiudded or fkirted with larch, pines, 

* See Letter 73. a . 

4 See Aporta Hifh Refor* Ecc. Rret. Praffat.—Haller, in his Schwrit, Bib. No, 814* fays, that it was 
prepared for the pmfs, tut unfortunately burnt. 
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and beech. The hamlets are fcattered through the plain, and along the declivities of 
the mountains, in a very pleafmg manner; the houfes are moftly of wood, in the Swifs 
mode of conftraftion, and not lefs convenient; the road through this vale defcends 
gently alt the way. 1 have not for fome time vifiled a more agreeable, fertile, and po¬ 
pulous did rift. 

A little beyond Grufch, which lies under fome bare rocks In a fertile plain, the valley 
of Pretigau contracts, leaving only a narrow pafs between impending rocks, juft broad 
enough to admit the torrent and the road. The fudden change from the fertility of the 
country to the barrennefs of this fpot, fufficiently ftriking of itfelf, was ftill further 
heightened by the gloom of the evening, which added to the horror of the fcenery. 
The road was carried for fame way in continued afcent and defcent along the craggy 
precipices, fometimes above, and fometimes upon a level with the torrent. The path 
v/as fo narrow and rugged, that 1 gave my horfe to the guide, and, continuing my way 
on foot, foon emerged from this obfcure pafs, and, as far as I could judge by the dim 
light of the ftars, came into a fine and rich country, and went through a feries of vine¬ 
yards to Malantz, in the diftrift of Mayenfield. 

The High Jurifdiftion of Mayenfield is the moft remarkable in the whole country of 
the Grifons, becaufe the inhabitants are reTpedUvely fovereign and fubjefts. They are 
fovereign, becaufe they form part of the League of the Ten Jurifdiaions, fend deputies 
to the general diet of the Grifons, and nominate to the governments of the fubjedt pro¬ 
vinces. They are fubjeft becaufe, like the provinces, they are governed by a bailif fent 
from the Grifons, who is changed every two years, and in whom refides the fupreme 
authority. This ftrange intermixture of privileges and fubjeflion is derived from the 
following catifes: 

The lordlhip of Mayenfield was, like the whole territory of this league, fubjeft to the 
Counts of Toggenburgh, and, in 1436, joined the other communities to form a league. 
In 1509, the prerogatives enjoyed by the Count of Toggenburgh were fold, by his heirs, 
for 20,000 florins, to the three leagues, which confirmed the privileges of the inhabi¬ 
tants. In 1537, Malantz and Jennins, the remaining part of this High Jurifditlion, were 
alfo purchaied for 10,000 florins. Thus, while the inhabitants of all the other jurif- 
diftions, who came under the dominion of rhe Houfe of Auftria, have procured their 
abfolute independence, the people of Mayenfield and Malantz, although making part of 
the iovereign power, have continued in the fame ftate as at the firft formation of the 
leagues. The bailif or governor is appointed by the communities of the three leagues 
in rotation, and the inhabitants of this very High Jurifdichon nominate the bailif, when 
it is their turn to prefent to the office. 

1 he bailiF appoints the Stadvcgt, or chief magiftrate of the town, with this condition, 
that he mull be a member of the fenate; upon a vacancy in the fenate or little council, 
he nominates the new fenator; he arrefts and examines criminals, and has power to 
make a compofition; he cannot order torture, or pafs lenience, without the concurrence 
of the members of the criminal tribunal *,and, when they pafs fentence,can pardon; he 
can give a libera’ion, in the fame manner as the governor of the Valteline f; he receives 
part of the fines lor criminal offences, and a certain portion of the great tythes; at Ma¬ 
lania he appoints the chief magiftrate from three candidates prefen ted by the people. 
Both Mayenfield and Malantz have their civil courts ; from, that of the former an ap¬ 
peal lies to the bailif. 

* The members of this tribunal coniiftof fix judges from the di drift of Mayenfield, and fix from that of 
Malantz, three from Jentiins, and two from Flrekh. f tec Letter 76. 

From 
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From Malantz, a fmall but handfome town, lying upon the fide of a hill, I defcended 
into a rich plain of pafture, about three miles in breadth, croffed the Rhine, and loon 
afterwards afcended into the county of Sargans, through hanging groves of larch, fir, 
birch, beech, and oak. From the eminence I looked down upon a fine view, on the 
other fide of the Rhine, of hills gently riling from the river into mountains* Upon 
this chain are fituated Mayenfield, Malantz, Jennins, and Flaefch, furrounded by corn¬ 
field, meadows, and vineyards; it feemed the richeft part of this country, lobferved 
beyond the confines of the Grifons, at a little diftance, the road * which I patted in 17/6, 
as I travelled from Appenzel to Wallenftadt. 

Having reached Pfiffers, I left my horfe at the village, where there is an abbey of 
Benediftine monks, the abbot of which is a Prince of the empire, and took a guide to 
the baths, which are diftant about three miles, 1 palled through a thickforeft of beech* 
down a tteep and rugged path, to theboufe which the abbot has built for the reception 
of the company. Formerly the accommodations were extremely indifferent, and the 
defernt into the baths was attended with great inconvenience, if not with danger* 
Affairs are now greatly changed ; the waters are conveyed by pipes into commodious 
baths 1 and the houfe, which is not only convenient but fuperb, hangs in a raoft ro- 
mantic'fiuiation on the fide of a mountain, amidft the gloom of the foreft, clofe to the 
lively Tamlna. 

Being defirous of vifiting the warm fource, I croffed the Tatnina, over a wooden 
bridge, and entered a chafm or narrow opening, in a rock of lime-ftone, through which 
the torrent has forced its way* The chafm is from ten to twenty feet broad , and from 
two to three hundred feet high. In fome places it is open at top, and overfpread with 
fbrubs; in fome its fides converge and ulmoft touch j in others it is quite clofed with 
enormous mattes of fallen rock, and fcarcely admits a feeble ray of light. The paffage 
through this chafm is quite dreadful, and my head almoft turns giddy at the recital*. 
I went along a kind of fcaffoldmg erefted for the purpofc of fupporting a wooden 
aqueduft, through which the waters are conveyed : the planks upon which I walked 
either retting upon long beams, or fufpencied by iron cramps driven into the fides of 
the rock, hang over the torrent, I was frequently obliged to ftoop for a confiderable 
way to avoid the impending rock \ in fome places I traverfed a fingle plank, which 
forms a kind of bridge fu(pended pver the gulf, tottering under my weight, and fo 
narrow that I was compelled to walk fideways. In this manner I continued for near a 
quarter of an hour before I reached the warm fprings, which gufli abundantly from the 
crevices of the rock. Here the baths were formerly eonftrufted : the houfes for the 
reception of the fick were built upon a platform, under the overhanging crags; a Jun¬ 
ction fo dreary, that I no longer find the dercription given by the writers of the la ft 
century in the leaft degree exaggerated. Willing to convey a general idea of their 
gloominefs, they reprefent thefe dwellings as never receiving the rays of the fun* and fo 
dark that the inhabitants were aceuftomed to ufe candles at midday. The approach 
to the baths was very inconvenient; the company defcended ranges of perpendicular 
ladders, or were let down by ropes. As the rocks have fallen, and overwhelmed thefe 
fubterraneous dwellings, I could obferve no traces of them* except fome holes in the 
rock for the beams which fepported the houfes* 

Thefe baths have been fo renowned for their efficacy in curing the gout, rheumatifm, 
and cutaneous ciforders, that, according to the general ophiion, they contain a iroall 
portion of gold ; as if that metal w mid render them uore iaiutary* The waters are 
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tranfparent, perfeftly free from fmell or tafte, and about the warmth of milk imme¬ 
diately drawn from the cow. Perfons who have analyfed them fay, that they depofit 
no fediment, are as light and pure as rain-water, are impregnated with a fmall quantity 
of volatile alkali and iron, but contain no fulphur. 

I returned from this fource through the fame chafm, and along the fame tottering 
fcaffold, and was not difpleafed when I iifued again into day. I then mounted to the 
village of Pfeifers, defcended into the plain of the Rhine, and kaftened to Coire. 


L/b H ER LXXXV.— Union of the Three Leagues.' — Diet.-—Gonflitucnt Paris.—Mode 
of choofing the Deputies.—Analogy between the Grifon Diet and the Britifa Parliament , 
according to the Plan of extending to the People at large the Right of ckUing Rcprefenta- 
fives.—Remarks on the Inexpediency of that Plan. 

i HE country of the Grifons is divided into three leagues, which unite and form one 
republic; the Grey League, the Cadee, or the Houfe of God, and the Ten Jurifdiftions. 
‘1 he refpeftive communities ofthefe three Leagues have their peculiar conflitution, en¬ 
joy their municipal laws and cidioms, and are independent commonwealths in ail con¬ 
cerns, which do not interfere with the general policy of the whole republic, or the ar¬ 
ticles of the particular league of which they form a part. 

It is remarkable that the precife period at which the three leagues formally united to 
compofe one general republic cannot be afeertained from any'pofnive record in the 
annals of this country. Campel, the beft hiftorian of the Grifons, places this event 
about 1436 *• Tor, though the firlt articles of union which are tranfmitted to pos¬ 
terity were drawn up in 1524, it is plain that there were others of anterior date, 
becanfe it is therein exprefsly mentioned, that the faid articles were compiled from a 
former treaty, with great additions. This union has fince been frequently renewed at 
different periods; but the articles remain without alteration. 

r Ihe connexion between the three leagues is maintained by means of an annual diet 
of the congrefs and of the three chiefs. 

I he diet is cotnpoied of fixty-three deputies, and the three chiefs j the Grey League 
fends twenfy-feven, and the Houfe of God twenty-two, and the Ten Jurifdiftions four¬ 
teen ; they are chofen in the feveral communities by every male at a Hated age f. 

The diet affembles annually about the beginning of September at Hants, Coire, and 
Davos, by rotation, and continues fitting three weeks or a month. The chief of the 
league in whofe didrift the diet is held, is prefident for that- turn, and has the cading 
voice in cafe of equal fuffrages. The fupreme authority is not abfolutely and finally 
veded in the diet, but in the communities at large ; for in all affairs of importance, fuch 
as declaring war, making peace, enafting laws, contrafting alliances, and impofing 
taxes, the deputies either bring pofitive indruftions from their condiments, or refer 
-thofo points concerning which they have no indruftions, to the decifion of the refpec- 
tive communities; lb that in efleft the fupreme power conditutionally refides in the 
body of the people, and not in their reprefentatives at the diet. All quedions in the 
diet are carried or rejefted by a majority of voices, and the mode of voting is as follows: 
In all cafes where the communities fend indruftions, the deputies deliver them to the 

* Sprccher, however, in his Pallas Rhctica, fixers the union $>f the three Leagues in i.j.71, p. 223. Lis. 
-edit. Molt of the Grifon hiftorians follow Sprecher. 

4 The age which entitles them to vote is not exactly the fame in all communities; in fame it commences 
ns early as fourteen. 
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fee re tan’, who reads them aloud ; if thefe inftruftions are obfeurely worded, as foine- 
times happens, either through accident or c’efign, the diet determines by a majority, in 
what ienle they Ihall be taken. In refolutions, which, for want of inftiuftiohs, are 
fobjeft, after the decifion of the diet, to the revifal of the communities, each member is 
at liberty to vote as he cboofes. The three chiefs have no fuff rage, when the com¬ 
munities fend their infl ructions, becaufe ihey are not reprelentatives : but in all caies 
which are either not referable, or afterwards fubmitted to the communities, they vote 
in the fame manner as the deputies. 

It is worthy of remark, that, although each deputy has the power of bringing in any 
bill, or proposing any qoeftion, yet he can only communicate it to the affembly through 
the medium of the prefident, who may lay it before the affembly, without any previous 
notice, at any time before its diffolution; a privilege which inverts him with great in¬ 
fluence in promoting or oppofing the fuccefsof a motion. 

The deputies receive, for their- aitendance, a fmali falary from the public treafury, 
which never exceeds five {hillings a day. 

Extraordinary diets are convoked at the requeft of any foreign court, who will dif- 
charge the expence of the fittings, and upon other important emergencies. This ex¬ 
traordinary affembly is fometimes compofed of all the deputies, at other times of only 
half the number, in which cafe it is called a half diet; the deputies are chofen in the 
fame manner as at the election of a general diet, and its powers are the fame. 

The ariftocratical party is ftill further ftrengthened by the power delegated to the 
cotigrefs; an affembly formed by the three chiefs, and three deputies from each league. 
In the Grey League thefe deputies are nominated by the Landrichter j in each of the 
other leagues they are chofen by rotation from the communities. 

This congrefs generally meets in February or March at Coire; for which reafon the 
chief of the^ League of God’s Houfe is prefident; its office is to receive the votes of the 
feveral communities, relative to the queftions referred to their deliberation at the lad 
diet, and to communicate to each the refult of the general decifion. Whenever the an- 
fwer of a community is not clearly worded, the congrefs determines the meaning of the 
vote, and this circumftance gives an opening to much intrigue. For, if the leading 
perfons in any community do not choofe to form a pofitive decifion, they have it ob¬ 
feurely worded, provided they are certain that a majority of the congrefs will affix that 
interpretation which they defire. This affembly iffues decrees to the fubject countries: 
if fuch decrees are agreeable to the governors, they carry them into execution ; but if 
otherwife, and they can fecure a majority at the approaching diet, they rejea them, al¬ 
leging that congrefs has exceeded its power. The three chiefs, as well as each of the 
other 5 members of the congrefs, receive as a defrayment of their expences 54 florins, 

or about £4. ... . , 

The three chiefs affemble regularly three times in the year at Coire, and, upon any 
emergency, may be alfo fummoned by the chief of the. League of God’s Houle. The 
principal meeting is in the month of May, when they write circular letters to the feveral 
communities, concerning the queftions which are to be laid before the general diet. 
.All the circular letters are written in German, and are tranflated into Italian or; Ro- 
manfli by the notaries of the dirt rid where thofe languages are fpoken ; all public afts 
and documents are compiled in German ; at the diet all bills are propofed in that 
language, but the deputies who do not underftand German may fpeaK Italian . 

* Of all the conft imams in Switzerland, that of the G.ifons was the moft democratic, and Teemed to 
contain many of the effeiniftl charaAerittio, confidercd by the trench as conlhtutmtf a perFca form^ofje- 
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Thofe theories, who are fo anxious to reform the Englifli Houfe of Commons by trans¬ 
ferring to the people at large the election of their representatives in parliament, might, 
on examining with attention the features of the Grifon diet, fondly imagine, that an 
annual aftembly, in ihe choice of whofe members every male of the State has a vote, and 
which, in all material occurrences, is liable to be directed by its confiitmnts , muft ne- 
eejfarily be the purefl fanfluary of general freedom. In this instance, however, their 
conjectures are by no means confonant to fafl and experience ; as corruption and in¬ 
fluence are not in any national parliament more confpicuous than in the diet of the 
Grifons. 

For although, in general, thofe deputies, annually cbofen by every male of a fated age , 
are fubjett to be contrsuled in their votes by written orders from their conflitucnts , yet they 
frequently contrived to elude this reStriflion. Sometimes the inftruflions are drawn 
up, with the confent of the community, under the foie direflion of the deputy him- 
felf'; at other times, an exemption from pofitive inftruflions, and the power of voting 
at his own pleafure, is purchafed by the deputy from his constituents. Sometimes 
again, the deputy, although he cannot gain either of thefe points, has ftill fufficient ad- 
drefs to get Ins inftruflions fo obfeurely worded as to admit a doubtful interpretation. 

By various intrigues of this kind the greater part of the deputies ultimately acquire 
the power of voting as they pleafe; and as they chiefly obtain this power by corrupting 
their constituents, molt of them in return fell their vote to the leading members of the 
diet; for moil questions are carried, and motl caufes decided, by bribery. Nor can it 
well be other wife, when the eleflors are perlbns in needy circumftances; and the 
members, who have purchafed their feats, are not themfelves exalted by their poffef* 
fions above temptation. 

prefentative government, fucll as primary alfemblies, annual eleftions, univerfal fufFrage, and general eligi¬ 
bility. Yet the French no lets attempted to democratife the molt- democratic conftitulion on earth, and 
proved that pofl'eflion, and not reform, was their objedL It was not difficult to excite tumult and infur- 
reaion among a people divided into fail ions, and turbulent from the popular nature of their conElitutiou. 

As early as 1790, the agents of France were induitrious in diffiminating the new principles, but the great 
body of the people were averfe to all innovation. At length, in 1794, a fociety of Grifon Jacobins induced 
the people to abolub the ancient form of goverment, to fiibftitute a National Convention in the place of the 
General Diet, and to throw themfelves under the protection of France ; and this revolution was accompa- 
nied with the ufual horrors of pillage, banishment, and hloodflied* r 

Tin's precarious tenure, however, did not fatisfy the French rulers, who coveted the pofTeffion of a 
country, which commanded the pafTes of Switzerland and the Tyrol; and Bonaparte had no fooner con- 
eluded the armiilice with the Emperor, than he difmembered the Valtdine,Chiavenna, andBormio, and an- 
sieved them to ihe Cifalpine republic, Thu perfidious condu& unveiled the ambitious defigns of France, 
mhamed the refemments of tM people againfi their Jacobin leaders; and the anti-revolutionary party began 
to recover their akendaucy. The proceedings of the French in revolutionizing Switzerland, and the cruel¬ 
ties commuted in the fmall cantons, particularly the mafTkcre of UudenvaLden, excited general horror and 
the people, mfpued by the approach of an Andrian army, rejeded the mandate of the French directory to 
incorporate themfelves with the Helvetic Republic, one and indivifiblc, re-eftablifhed the ancient °r 0 veni* 
inent* drove out the agents of France, recalled the exiles, decreed a defenfive armament underthe command 
of M. de hahs of Marfchlms, and gave notice to the court of Vienna of their intention to claim the number 
of troops tupulatcd by the capitulation of Milan. 

General Scliawembourg Inttandy marched fifteen thoufand troops to the frontiers of the Grifons, on the 
fide of bargans, and prepared, with the aid of the French party, to regain poffi-ffion of the country. The 
jnfurgtTits kcictly afkmbkd on the Eight of the 5th of October at Mayenfeld and Malantz ; but the con- 
fpuat.y detected, the alarum-bell was founded, the Jacobins were difarmed, ten thoufands peasants 

flew to the denies, and the regents, equally difregardfng the threats and promifes of the French redden u de¬ 
manded the aluJtance or the Emperor, and committed the defence of their country to an Auftnau army. 

On the renewal of hoftilities between France and Auftria, the country of Grifons became the feene of 
bloody con tells, and was alternately occupied by both armies ; bat is now { i£oi .} inthe poileffion and under 
the power of France, 
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Thus the leading members fecure an unbounded fway in the affairs of the diet j but 
ftili it fhould fecm, that whatever influence they may obtain by corrupting the deputies,, 
yet, as the diet does not in many cafes decide finally, they could not acquire the fame 
authority in thofe concerns which mud be referred to the determination of the com¬ 
munities at large. Here at leaft we might expert the mibiafled fenfe of the majority 
of the people. Bub it may be univerfally remarked, that the delegation of deliberative 
authority to the people at large, unavoidably tends to introduce an actual, though not 
an acknowledged, ariftocracy* For a numerous populace fummoned to determine upon 
political, legiflative, and judicial queftions, far above their comprehenfmiSy miift refiga 
themfelves to the dirediion of more informed men, efpecially when aided by the recom¬ 
mendation of fuperior wealth. The deputies being generally the chiefs of thofe com¬ 
munities which they reprefent, have the principal influence, and eafily find means to 
incline the opinion of the people to the fide which they have efpoufed- In fact, with¬ 
out this ariftocratical influence, the excefs of freedom would degenerate into anarchy, 
and public deliberations be attended with endiefs difputes and factions. 

If therefore corruption and ariftocratical influence alone diminilh fa£tbn$ and pre¬ 
vent anarchy in fo poor a country as that of the Grifons, and in a republic fearcely 
known among the nations of Europe; to what a dreadful excefs mud the fame evils 
prevail, if thej^z/^rnode of electing, and giving inftrudions to, members of parliament, 
fubfifted ia a kingdom like England, where riches and luxury are continually advanc¬ 
ing with fuch rapid ftrides, where the moft important political and commercial debates 
are agitated without reftraint, and where the decifioosof public affairs frequently affect 
the peace and interefts of all Europe, 

Theoretical reafoners may, indeed, attempt to prove, that the bell method of pre¬ 
venting corruption is to augment the number of electors, from the chimerical idea, 
that large numbers cannot be bribed* But if we appeal from uncertain theory to more 
certain experience, we Jhall find that this argument is contradi&ed by the hiftory of all 
ages- Among the Grecian republics, thofe commonwealths in which the magiftrates 
were chofen by the people at large^ were the moft venal* Among the Romans, the 
moft effectual means which Julius Caefar, the ableft politician of his age, employed to 
fubjugate his country, was to extend the privileges and votes of Roman citizens to all 
the inhabitants of Italy, The members of the Polifh diet which is no lefs venal than 
the diet of the Grifons, are chofen by needy and numerous electors, of whom far the 
greater part poffefs no property; and whofe numbers inftead of preventing, neceflariiy 
tend to increafe influence and corruption f* 

LETTER 


* See Travels mto Poland* Ruffia, &c, Vol* I. b. t. c. # vi, & viis, 

f If mflances were wanting to juftify the truth of thefe obfer vat ions, the French revolution will afford art 
uncontrovertible example. The great and leading features of their representative form of government, 
which was to give happinefs and peace to mankind, were, as in the Grifon diet, annual elections* univerfal 
fuffrage, and general eligibility without any qualification* The con fee} lienees have been venality, perfe¬ 
ct lion, anarchy, and itniverfal 1 puliation T which have ultimately terminated in defpotiim. Fortunately the 
great majority of the Engbfh nation are fully convinced that the abfurdjty of realifing the fpeclous notion 
of a reform in parliament is proved by experience, and that universal fuffrage, annual dedions, and general 
eligibility without qualification* would be attended vrith the fame fatal effects which they produced in 
F ran 

The French having, in the commencement of the revolutionary career, made every thing Fubfervient to 
perfonal liberty, and con ftinited their fabric oF government on the bafts of univerfal FufFrage, are now hur¬ 
rying into the contrary extreme,, and in the new metaphyfical fyltem the rights of property are alone con- 

fidered. „ ,, , . 
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LETTER LXXX VI .—Vblley of Sopra Selva. — Hants. — Trims. — Difentis.—Tavetch, 

IMPATIENT to return to England, after fo long an abfence from my friends, I yef- 
teiday morning quitted Coire, puffed by Embs, and over the bridge of Richenau, which 
I again Hopped to admire, as it boldly projeaedover the Rhine. I then rode along the 
fide of the mountains which feparate the Grifons from the canton of Glarus, went 
through 1 amins, and left Flims on my right, fituated about a quarter of a mile from the 
road, in a pleafant plain. The houfes of thefe towns are not Mattered like thofe of Da¬ 
vos, but Hand in feparate clufters, releinbling the burghs of Engadina. Having tra- 
verfed thick lorefts of pines, and a very wild country, richlv diverfified with grain and 
pa flu re, I ddcended to the deep bed of the Rhine, and crofted it to Hants. 

Hants, the capital of the Grey League, is a fmall town, containing about fixty 
houfes, and partly furrounded by walls ; a circumflance which ferves todifttnguilh it, 
as it is the only walled town, excepting Coire, in this country. It is alb remarkable 
jis the place where the general diet of the three leagues affembles every third year. 
The adjacent country is fertile in every fpecies of grain and pafture. The points of 
view ate uncommonly fine, exhibiting a fmall plain fkirtcd by cultivated mountains, and 
hacked by a ridge of barren rocks which bound the valley of Lugnetz. The Romanfh, 
which is fpoken in theie parts differs confiderably, both as to pronunciation and ortho¬ 
graphy, from that of Engadina. By the aftiftance of fome perfons to whom I had let¬ 
ters of recommendation, I procured feveral books in the dialed of this league; thefe, 
in addition to others I obtained in Engadina, have fo confiderably fwelled my travelling 
library, that if I continue to increafe the colledion, I mult hire an additional horfe for 
the purpofe of carrying my baggage of information. 

This trad of country, ftretching from Reichenau to the mountain of St. Gothard, is 
called the valley of Sopra Selva, and is the mod populous part of the Grey League. 

Quitting Hants, I purfued my route at the foot of the mountains, through a plain 
covered with pafture and foreft: by the fide of the Rhine, which is rapid and (hallow : 
and paffed through a rocky country, continually amending and defending amid large 
trads of foreft. I croffed the Rhine feveral times during the laft four or five miles : 
that nver formed repeated catarafts, as I judged from the roaring found* for the even- 
tng was fo dark that I could not diftinguilh any objed. 

I arrived late at Trims, remarkable in the hiftory of this country, as the place where 
the independence oi the league was firft ratified, and an alliance concluded between the 
chiefs and the communities. An aged oak ftiU exifts, under which, according to tra¬ 
dition, the three chiefs confirmed the liberties of the league; and near it a chapel, 
whofe walls are painted with a reprefentation of the ceremony. 

My curiofity led me to the town-hbufe, in which the diet of the Grey League is an¬ 
nually affembled The room is well adapted for the purpofe, and is handfomely painted 
with the arms of the Landnchters, beginning from thofe of John of Lambris, the firft 


Rorderer, one of the principal fupporters of democracy In the ea,Iy periods of the revolution, alluding to 
the evils of umverfal fuffrage, which he calls the extenfiou of the elective franchife, has recently declared 
that it could produce nothing but the mvafion of the republic by beggars, the fuhverfion of the confti- 
tution, and an anarchy regularly organifed and in fpeaking of frequent eleftions, he alb obferves. 
How could men hazard luch a meafure as that of annually agitating a mafs of thirty millions of men?” 


perfon 
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perfon appointed to that office when the Grey League was formed. From this place of 
meeting the affembly is always called the Diet of Trims. It confifts of the fame twenty, 
feven deputies who are appointed for the general diet of the three leagues, the two 
Landrichters, the abbot of Difeatis (the reprefentative of the Houfe of Aultria) as baron 
of Retzuns, and the temporary Cau de Sax. All affairs relating to Iegiflation, politics, 
and finance, which concern the general in ter eft of the league, are agitated in this aflem, 
bly, and the queflions decided by the majority of voices. 

At the fame place is alfo a court of appeal, compofed of fixteen * deputies, and the 
Landrichter, who has the calling voice; it decides in the lafl refort all civil caufes 
above a certain fum, brought from the decifion of the civil courts in the communities 
of the Grey League. 

Difentis, from whence I am now writing, takes its appellation from an abbey of that 
name, whofe abbot was formerly fovereign over this part of the Grey League, and who, 
although he has fuffered a diminution of his prerogatives, yet, as one of the chiefs of the 
league, ftill poffeffes no inconfiderabie influence in the general ad mini ft ration of affairs. 
At the. diet of Trims he not only votes, but has fuch weight, that few a£ts can pafs in 
oppofition to his will. In the court of appeal, although he is not prefent, he may be 
faid to poffefs four votes, as the four deputies from the High Jurifdi&ion of Difentis are 
generally nominated through his intereft. Nor is his afcendancy confined to the Grey 
League : by the nomination of the Landrichter every third year, he fecures four t votes 
in the eongrefs for that fitting, and has alfo much power in the general diet of the Gri- 
fons, by his influence over the deputies of the Grey League. His prefent revenue is 
very fmall, fcarcely amounting to £100 per annum ; in addition he receives a penfifin 
from the Houfe of Auftria, which is interefted to fecure his concurrence. He is chofen 
by the Benedictine monks, who compofe the chapter, and is a prince of the German 
empire. 

The abbey, fituated upon the fide of the mountain, is a large quadrangular building, 
and makes a magnificent appearance from the village. I was much difappointed that 
the abbot was not in the country ; I had the pleafure of meeting him at Coire, and 
found him a perfon of confiderabie information. 1 no less regretted his abfence, be. 
caufe he had in his poffeflion the key of the archives, which are faid to contain leveral 
curious records of high antiquity. The monks, who politely, accompanied me over the 
abbey, were able to give me little intelligence. Befides the great church, they carried 
me to a fmall chapel, efteemed the molt ancient in the whole country of the Grifons. 
Being previoufly informed that books in the Roman Ih tongue, for the ufe of the Roman 


* Thefe deputies are taken from the eight High Jnrifdi&ions of the Grey League, in the following 
proportions: 

From Difentis . . . 4 

Grub - 2 

Lugnetz - - - 2 

Waltenfberg - - .3 

Rheinuald and Schams - 2 

Retzuns - - - i 

Tufis ... I 

Mafox <- - - i 


1 6 

f He propofea for Landrichter three candidates, from whom one is nominated by the deputies, bat the 
latter always ekft the perfon he recommends j and as the Landrichter appoints the three deputies to the 
congrtfs, and is himfelf a member of the fame affembly, the abbot may juflly be faid in that year to influ¬ 
ence four votes in the eongrefs. 

Catholics, 
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Catholics, are frequently printed in the abbey, I procured revend from the monks, par¬ 
ticularly a vocabulary of the Romanfh fpoken in the valley of Sopra Selva. 

Difentis is a draggling village lying upon a gentle declivity, which dopes gradually 
from the foot of the mountains to the banks of the Rhine. The Tides of the mountains 
are clothed with groves of firs and fmall birch ; the lower parts yield rich pafture, a 
fmall quantity of wheat, rye, and millet. Oppofite Difenris is the valley of Medels, 
from which defcends a torrent called the Middle Rhine, and joins the upper branch that 
flows from the chain of the St* Gothard. 

' The communines of Difends and Tavetch, which form a High Jurifdi£lion, occupy 
the weftern extremity of tlie valley of Sopra Selva, firetching as far as the confines of 
Uri, The whole body of people affembje every two years at Difentis, in the open air, 
for the choice of the Lnndamman, and for the confirmation of their magiftrates, as well 
as for the purpofe of enaSing laws; they nominate alio to the governments of the fub- 
jecl provinces. The courts of judicature are eftahlifhed at Difentis, and the judges 
chofen by the people in the feparate diftrifts. The general admin iff rat ion of affairs is 
entrufled to a council of fixteen, which gives inflructions to their deputies fent by the 
two communities to the general diet of the three leagues. The Landamman is prefi- 
dent, arid has the carting voice. The abbot enjoys the privilege of being prefent at all 
political queftions, and of giving his vote; heJhas confiderable influence in thefe com¬ 
munities* Formerly the fines tor criminal offences belonged to him; but one of his 
predeceffors having difpofed of that right, they are now divided among the judges. 

September 30 fb. 

I quitted Difentis this morning, and in about two hours entered the pleafant valley 
of Tavetch, lying at the foot of the Alps which feparate the Grifons from the canton of 
Uri. The villages are numerous, and conflll of fcattered cottages chiefly conftrufted 
of wood, refembling the Swifs hamlets in the fmall cantons* I met many large herds 
of cattle juft defeended from the higher Alps, and driving towards the fairs of Tirano 
and Lugano* 

The valley of Tavetch produces pafture, hemp, and flax, and a fmall quantity of rye 
and barley; the trees are chiefly firs and pines, and their number gradually dimini/hes 
towards the extremity of the vale. From Tavetch I afeended a narrow path, and 
paired through Selva and Cimut, the laft village in the country of the Grifons, where 
I took my farewell of the Romanfh. The country became more and more wild as I 
afeended ; and the Upper Rhine gradually diminifhed as I approached its fource. A 
little beyond Cimut I came into a fmall plain of pafture, watered by two ftreams which 
unite and form the Upper Rhine, .1 once intended to vifit the fource of the principal 
ft ream, that precipitates from mount Badus; but finding, upon inquiry from the inha¬ 
bitants of Selva, that it would employ at leaft five hours ; as the day "was far advanced, 
and my late illnefs has difqualified me for fuch fatiguing journeys, I prudently purfued 
my route to Urfercn. At Cimut, a peafant, who had frequently vifited the fpot, in¬ 
formed me, that the chief fource of the Rhine defcends from a glacier upon the fummit 
of the Badus, and forms a piece of water about half a mile in circumference, called the 
lake of St. Thomas; from this lake a torrent precipitates itfelf down the mountain, 
and being joined by many fprings and currents, forms the larger of the two ft reams, 
which unite in the above-mentioned plain. From this plain I afeended by the fide of 
ihe fmaller ftrearn, until I traced it falling from a glacier clofe to the confines of the 
canton of Uri* The afeeut, though abrupt and craggy, was not fc difficult as the paf- 

1% fage 
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fuge of the Braglio or the Muret. Tlefe Alps produce no trees, but are covered to a 
great height with herbage. 

Alter two hours continued afcent from the valley of Tavetch, 1 reached the higbeft 
point of the chain wnich feparates the country of the Grifons from the canton of Uri; 
a few paces further I palled a poft without an itifcriptioo, which marks the boundary be¬ 
tween the two refpedtive territories. Soon afterwards I arrived at a lake of an oblong 
fhape,. a mile and a half in circumference, formed principally by a torrent that falls from 
the northern fide of the fame chain which gives rife to the Rhine ; the lake fupplies a 
ft ream that may be called one of the fources of the Reufs. I followed it as it flows 
through a narrow plain, until I came to a fteep defeent, where the beautiful valley of 
Urferen fuddenly burft upon my view,. 


LE 1 i IlR LXXXVII ,—General Idea of the Courts of JuJIUe* — Religion. — Revenue r.—* 

Population* 

DURING- the courfe of my corrcfpondence I have’occafionally mentioned the judi¬ 
cial proceedings in fome of the communities., I ffrall here remark in general, that 
throughout the three Leagues the Roman law prevails, modified by municipal cuftoms* 
r Ihe courts of juftice in each community are compofed of the chief magiftrate, who 
prefides, and a certain number of jurymen chofen by the people ; they have no regu¬ 
lar falary, but receive for their attendance a fmall fum, arifing in fome communities 
from the expences of the procefs, which are defrayed by the criminals, in others from 
a fhare of the fines. They enjoy the power of pardoning or dimimfhing the penalty, 
and of receiving a compofition in money. This mode of proceeding fuppofes, what is 
as abfurd in theory as it is contrary to experience, that judges will incline to mercy 
when it is their interejl to convifl:; or will impartially inflidt pumfhment even when 
injurious to their own private advantage. 

The prifpners are examined in private, and frequently tortured for the purpofe of 
forcing confeftion, when the judges either divide the fines, or remit the punifhment for 
a compofition. In fome diftrifls a criminal trial is a kind of feftival to the judges, for 
whom a good repaft # is provided at the expence of the prifoner, if convifted : thus the 
allufion in Garth's Difpenfary, applied with more wit than truth to our courts of juftice. 
Is literally fulfilled: 

° And wretches hang, that jurymen may Dm e.” 

Capital punifbments, however, are extremely rare ; a circumftance arifing not from 
any peculiar lenity in the penal ftatutes, or a propenfity to mercy in the judges; but 
becaufe the judges draw more advantages from fining than executing an offender. In 
a word, to ufe the expreffion of Burnet, which is no lefs true at prefent than in his time, 
* c Many crimes go unpunifhed, if theperfons who commit them have either great credit 
or much money. 5 ' 

It is remarkable that torture is more frequently applied, and for final ler delinquen¬ 
cies, in thefe independent republics, than in the fubjeffc provinces. The infliction of it 
depends entirely upon the arbitrary will of the judges, a majority of whom may order 
it for an offence which by the ftatutes is not capital, nor even punilhable by corporal 
penalties* Thus it is not uncommon, in thofe communities where fines are divided 

* A fpecide fum h allowed for the expence of the dinner, amounting in general to about 48 florins. 

among 
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among the judges, to torture women of loofe conduft, for the purpofc of compelling 
them to confefs with whom they have been connected ; for as fuch offences * are pu- 
nifhable by fine, the more perfons are convi£ted, the larger fhare of money is dillributed 
among the judges. Even in the diftrifts where the fines are paid to the community, 
torture is often no lefs wantonly inflifted j becaufe, when the prifoher is not found 
guilty, the expences of the procefs fall upon the public, and the judges receive Ms 
emolument. 

Even in the civil courts mofl caufes are decided by bribing the judges ; and appeals, 
in thofe communities wherein they are admitted, fcarcely ferve any other end than to 
enlarge the fphereof corruption. Coire and a few other places are excepted from this 
general reflection. This defcription comprehends the courfe of jurifprudence through¬ 
out the Grifons : how then can it be expefted that the governors of the fubjeQ: pro¬ 
vinces ihould impartially admimfter juftice, where their power is enlarged, and where 
they enjoy greater means of enriching themfelves ? 

Before I clofe the account of the courts of judicature, it may be neceffary to men¬ 
tion the Sirajfgerkbt^i or public chamber of juftice, which was eftabli filed upon parti¬ 
cular occafions, and in the mofl alarming crifis of affairs, by the confent of the gene¬ 
ral diet ; and which, during its fittings, had jurifdiftion over the three leagues. It 
was chiefly held in cafes of high treafon, and is thus juftly defcribed by Burnet; 

There is a part of this conftitution that is very terrible, and which makes the greatest 
men in it tremble: the peafants come Sometimes in great bodies, and demand a cham¬ 
ber of juftice from the general diet ^ and they are bound to grant it always when it is 
thus demanded, which comes about generally once in twenty years. Commonly this 
tumult of the peafants is fet on by feme of the malcontented gentry, and genera 1/ 
there are a great many facrifices made. This court is compofed of ten judges out of 
every league, and twenty advocates, who manage fuch accufations as are prefented to 
them. This court is paramount to law, and afis like a court of inquifition j they give 
the queflion, and do every thing that they think neceffary to difeover the truth of fuch 
accufations as are prefented to them ; and the dedfions of this court can never be 
brought under a fecond review: though there is an exception to this, for about a hun¬ 
dred years ago, one court of jufiice reverfed all that another had done j but that is a 
Angle mftance. 1 * 

Thefe meetings, very ufual in the Lift century, were always attended with fuch dread¬ 
ful eftefts as nearly to endanger the republic. Theprefent generation, grown wiRr by 
experience, and either aware of rbe dreadful effects of fuch licentious proceedings, or 
Ms agitated with intelUne cliffenfions, have never had recourfe to thefe fanguinary mea- 
fares: accordingly thefe courts, are now fallen into difufe, and may be confidered as ob- 
folete, although not aboiifhed by public authority. 

The religion of the Grifons is divided into Catholic and Reformed 3 the only perfua- 
Cons tolerated in this country. By the Reformed is meant what we call Calvinifm, 

* in many of die communities, incontinence between married perfons is ptinifiieil by a fineoF zoo florins* 

A married and Angle perfon - - - - - i$o 

Perfons unmarried ioo 

A pound (terlmg is equal to about [3^ Gritbn florins* 

f Pafchal, the French ambaflador from Henry the Fourth to the Grifons, gives* in his Rhalha legatfa, 
the Following definition of a StrafFgericlit: Strdjjfgmchtum ef! U homwum f paucis excepfis % nc tru - 

ikhntorunt amfejfns y qni rebus furUeBs a mot®, et Tmiyfcnic* muUkitdine eduettur mfioc t uttfk-yiat m perforins, tt 
for tunas eorum, quos «t> t h I Jit o p ra v itas > fi facinorofi homines Jttity nut fi botti, fua inf elicit as , hts tint is espUibus mac* 
iandos vbjf.cit; igftur ea omnia sbi afpcrc et violcnter ex rumor* ct iibidinephbis ti pmrtii irate hane Jeitietuii 
Pt c Jmitm j antJiu occ up antis , 

although 
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although it is not the fame as was eftabliflied at Geneva. For, as the reformation was 
introduced into this country by the difciples of Zuingle, the religion of the Proteftant 
Grifons bears a greater refemblance to that fettled at Zuric, than to the church of Ge¬ 
neva ; although the difference between the two fe&s is extremely trifling. Among the 
Grifons the Proteftants are more numerous than the Catholics, being eftimated as about 
two thirds of the inhabitants ; and Stanyan jultly afferts *, that, « as all their eledions 
are decided by the plurality of voices, the republic of the Grifons may be deemed a 
Proteftant ftate. } 

The reformation was introduced very early: the new do&rmes were firft preached 
about the year 1524, and received at Flaefch, a fmall village in the Ten Jurifidi&bns 
upon the confines of Sargans: from thence they were extended to Mayenfield and 
Malantz, and foon afterwards through the whole valley of Pretfeau. The reformed 
opinions fpread with fuch celerity, that before the end of the fifteenth century th-y 
were embraced by the whole league of the Ten Jurifdi&ions, (excepting part of the 
community of Alvenew,) the greater part of the Houfe of God, and a few comuumi* 
ties in the Grey League. 

The difference of religion nearly excited a civil war between the two fe&s, as well at 
the firft introduction of the reformation, as at the beginning of the troubles in the Val- 
teline, where the two parties rofe in arms ; but the Catholics being overpowered bv the 
Proteftants, matters were amicably adjufted. Since that period, all religious concerns 
have been regulated with perfect cordiality. According to the generalconfent of the 
three leagues, each community, being ablblute within its little territory, has the power 
of appointing its own mode of worlhip, and the inhabitants are free to follow either the 
Catholic or Reformed perfuafion. In the adminiftration of civil affairs religion has no 
interference, the deputies of the general diet may be members of either communion. 
By this moderate and tolerating principle all religious diffenfions have been fupprcfi'ed, 
and the moft perfect amity fubfifts between the two fe&s. 

In fpiritual concerns the Catholics for the moft part are under the jurifdi&ton of the 
Bifhop of Coire. For the affairs of the Reformed churches, each league is divided into 
a certain number of diftri&s, the minifters whereof affemble twice every year: thefe 
affemblies are called colhquta. Each colloquium has its prefident, and each league a fu- 
perintendant, called a dean. The fupreme authority in fpiritual concerns is veiled in 
the fynod, which is compofed of the three deans, and the clergy of each league ; the 
fynod aftembles every year alternately in each of the three leagues. Candidates for holy 
orders are examined before the fynod. The neceffary qualification for ad million into 
the church ought to be the knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; but this rule is 
not ftri&ly adhered to, many being ordaiued without the lead acquaintance with either 
of thofe languages. Formerly Latin was folely ufed, as well in the debates of the fynod 
as for the' purpofe of examining the candidates, but at prefent that tongue grows more 
and more into difufe, and German is employed in its Head. 

The number of reformed parilhes in the whole three Leagues amounts to one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-five. In the Grey League forty-fix, in that of God’s Houfe fifty-three, 
and in the League of Ten Jurifdi&ions thirty-fix. The minifters of thefe churches en¬ 
joy very fmall falaries. The richeft benefices do not perhaps yield more than /f2o, or 
at moft ^ per ann. and the pooreft fometimes fcarcely £ 6 . 

This fcanty income is attended with many inconveniences. It obliges the clergy, 
who have families, to follow feme branch of traffic, to the negle& of their ecclefiafiiVai 


VOL. V. 


* State of Switzerland, p. 228. 
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ftudies, and to the degradation of the profefiional charafter. Another inconvenience 
is fu per added to the narrownefs of their income. In mod communities the minifters, 
though confirmed by the fynod, are chofen by the people of the parifh, and are folely de¬ 
pendent on their bounty. 

For thefe reafons the candidates for holy orders are generally extremely ignorant; 
they cannot fupport that expence which is requifite to purfue their ftudies; they are 
not animated with the expectation of a decent competence, and, from the dependent 
mode of their election, are not encouraged to defevve their promotion by a confiftent 
dignity of character. But there are not wanting a few men of great knowledge and 
eminence, as well in their profefiional fludies as in other branches of polite learning. 
Befide Aporta, whom I look up to as a kind of phenomenon in the literary worlJ, I 
have met with two or three clergymen who are greatly diftinguifhed for their erudition, 
and who would do credit to any church. 

It is remarkable, that the liturgies of thefe reformed churches are not exactly the 
lame; a diverfity owing to the independence of Jo many fmp.il commonwealths, which 
are abfojute within their little, territories in all concerns that do not affeCt the political 
union of the three Leagues. T. he churches of the derman communities ule the liturgy 
ofZuricj but as this form of prayer was amended in 1766, fome of the minifters ad* 
mit the new, and others tlill retain the ancient liturgy. 

Stephen Gabriel, pallor of Hants, a perfon of great learning, in the beginning of the 
lafl century tranflated into the Romanfh of the Grey League the liturgy of Zuric ; and 
the fame form of prayer is ufed in the Upper and Lower Engadina, adapted to their 
refpeflive idioms *. The minifters of the Italian churches employ a tranflation of the 
Genevan liturgy t. 

The old Ityle is in ufe among the Proteftants, the new ftyle among the Catho¬ 
lics J : a few years ago an attempt was made to introduce the latter among the Pro¬ 
teftants, The inhabitants of Pregalia admitted it; and ihofe of Upper Engadina offered 
alfb to receive it, if the town of Cpire would fet the example. Its admiffion, however, 
being ftrongly oppufed from religious fcruples, it was abfolutely rejected, and the inha¬ 
bitants of Pregalia again adopted the old ftyle. 

The revenues of the three Leagues arife from the following articles : 

i. The duties upon the rnerchandife which pafles through the Grifons, the Valteline, 
and Chiavenna ; they are farmed at the annual rate of 17,000 florins, or about £1 259. 
2. A third of the fines laid upon delinquents in the fubject countries ; the fluctuating 
flats of this article cannot be afcertained. 3. A tribute of 500 philips § from the Val¬ 
teline, and 100 from Chiavenna. 4. A final! fund, the principal part of which is only 
£4.: Co, vefted in the Englifh flocks. 

The public expenditure is very trifling, being chiefly confined to the expences incur¬ 
red by the fittings of the diet, and the falaryaffigned to the deputies for their attendance. 

Befidt-s this public treafury, each League has a fund. The peniions received from 
foreign powers are paid annually at the meeting of the diet, when they are equally di¬ 
vided between the three Leagues, and each deputy diftributes the fhare to the commu¬ 
nity which he reprefents. 

* For the Roman Hi fpoken in Upper anil Lower Engadina, fee Letter go. 

t J" J -49 »««» k'vice was introduced into the churches of Pregalia; but, on account of its Wth, 
loon fell into dilute. b 

l I aiii informed) that fince my departure from the Onions the new ftyle has been adopted by feveral 
Fiotdlant cotnimnnucs, * J 

f A phiiip = 5^ 
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Many difputcs have accafionally*rifen among the GriCons in regard to the power of 
coinings and feveral of the .communities have averted their claim to the exercife of that 
light. 1 he fa£t is, that each community might doubtlefs coin money» and order it to 
be taken within its own little territory; but as it would not pafs in the other parts, the 
right is merely nominal. According to the general confent of the three Leagues, this 
privilege is veiled in the town of Coire, in the bifhop, and in the baron of Halden- 
hem No money is, however, ft ruck in the Grifons, excepting a final] copper coin 
called.blutfgcr, which is fomewhat lef$ than a halfpenny. The gold and filver current 
in the country is chiefly Auftrian and French. 

Fiona the belli information which I have been able to collect, the population of the 
Grifons may be thus eftimafed : 

The Grey League con tarns * 54,000 fouls. 

League of God's Houfe - 29,000 

League of Ten jurifdi&tons - 


98,000 

If we add 87,000, the number of inhabitants in the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bor- 
mio, the whole population of the Grifons, and the fubjed countries, will amount to only 
1S5,000 fouls; and, allowing for deficiencies, will fcarcely exceed 200,000. 


LETTER LXXXV1II. — Commerce of the Grifons, — Canal of the Adda. 

THE commerce of the Grifons is extremely contracted; the only exports (exclufive 
of thofe from the fubject provinces) being cheefe and cattle. They import grain, rice, 
fait, and filk fluffs, from Milan ; grain from Suabia and Tyrol; fait from Tyrol and 
Bavaria, fine cloth, chiefly Englilh, French, and Silefian, through Germany; fine 
linen and mu 11 ins from Switzerland. As the only manufacture throughout the whole 
country is that of cotton eftablilhed at Coire, it is evident that the balance of trade 
muff turn confiderably againft them. They are enabled to fupport this deficiency by 
means of the eflates which the Grifons poffefs in the fubjeft provinces, by the fums 
which the governors draw from thofe provinces, by public and private penfions from 
France and Auftria, by money faved in foreign fervices, and by the duties upon the 
merchandife palling through their territories. 

As mofl of the Grifon peafattfs vveav r e cloth and linen for the ufe of their families, it 
would be no difficult undertaking to introduce manufactures in different parts. But 
in thefe little republics a ftrange prejudice prevails againft commerce, and the projeft of 
eftablifhing manufactures is oppofed by many leading men of the country. It is diffi¬ 
cult to difeover the occafion of thele illiberal principles , it has been imputed to a fuf- 
picion, that if the people fliould become opulent by commerce, they would be lefs open 
to influence, and the powerful families, who now direCt ihe public affairs, would lofe 
their afcendancy. Betides thefe reafbns, which are of too delicate a nature to be openly 
acknowledged, other motives of a more generous complexion have been afiigned. 

The ad vocal ts for limiting commerce afferr, tharas the true riches of every country 
confiff in the produce of agriculture, all occupations, which draw the attention of the 
people from that great objeft, are detrimental to the general good of fociety ; in free 

* And I believe m the abbot of Difentis. 
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ftatcs particularly, manufattures tend to enervate the inhabitants, to introduce luxury, 
to i d 5P rcfe llle Spirit of freedom, and to defcroy the general fimplicity of .manners. 

I iiv fe arguments, bow evei Ipecious in appearance, will prove fallacious upon mature 
confideration. If in a country, which fubfifls chiefly by agriculture, manufactures are 
porfiied to the total negleft of husbandry, they then become detrimental; but this is 
jeklom the cafe; for, by adding to the general confumption, manufadtures ufualtv 
tend to increafe, inftcatd of diniinifhi'jgthe produce of the earth. Such liave been the 
effedts in the mountains of Neuchatel, where the forefls have been cleared, and the 
country converted into pafture, or fown with grain. Manufadtures and commerce are 
hill farther Serviceable in augmenting the number of inhabitants, which form the true 
riches of a country. For Avhenever con flan t opportunities of employing a number of 
men occur, children will not be a burden to the peafants, and population will increafe; 
which cannot happen in diftridts affording little employment. 

TVith refpect to the Griibns in particular, their territory being entirely mountainous, 
will not yield fufficient produce for interior confumption, confequently feme means of 
fupplying the deficiency muft be adopted. Now furely it would be far more honoura¬ 
ble to purfue commerce, even if attended with fome unavoidable inconveniences, than 
to depend for fubfiflence on foreign fiibfidies, to ppprefs and exhauft the fubjedt provinces, 
and to exhibit aregular fyftem of venality, which almofl pervades the whole mafs of people. 

Neither does the eftablifhment of manufadtures tend to enervate the inhabitants, and 
diminifh the fpirit of freedom. In fa&, the manufadtures in thefe democratical ftates 
are by no means fimilar to thofe introduced into large towns, where numbers of indi¬ 
viduals are collefted in the fame fpot; on the contrary, the work is divided, and dis¬ 
tributed among the peafants, who, with their wives and children, weave the cloth at 
home. By this method they preferve (as 1 had occafion to remark in the canton of 
Appenzel) their original fimplicity of manners, and maintain the fpirit of freedom, even 
to a greater degree, than in thofe parts where there is no commerce. Examples are 
not wanting among the Grifons themfelves: the natives of Upper Engadina, who are 
fo much inclined to trade, are in reality more free and lefs influenced than the people 
of the other communities; nor is it obferved, that the inhabitants of the Valley of Pre- 
rig^tu have become more enervated, fince they have been employed in preparing cotton 
for the maufadtory of Coire. In fad, that kind of occupation does not always taka 
the peafants from more active employments. In fummer, they are at leifure to culti¬ 
vate the earth, while their wives and children attend principally to the manufaftures; 
during the long winters, which laft in thefe Alpine regions for fix months without in- 
termillion, agriculture is necelfarily fulpended, and thefe occupations fucceed the more 
laborious exertions of the field. 

As the principal commerce of the Grifons and the fubjedt provinces is carried on 
acrofs the lake of Como with Milan, 1 fliall give an account of the inland navigation, 
which has been lately eflabliihed for the purpofe of facilitating that commerce; the fe- 
veral parts of which I had the curiofity tovifit. 

The water communication between the country of the Grifons and Milan is formed 
by the lake of Como, by its branch the lake of Lecco, by the Adda, by the canals of 
tiie Adda and Trezzo. 

The canal of Trezzo, called alfo Canalie della Martcfma , begins at Trezzo, fituated 
on the Adda, and is carried to Milan. This cut, which is 24 miles in length, com¬ 
menced in 1457, under the reign of Francis Sforza, and compleated in 1460, did not 
at fifffi fcrve for the purpofe of navigation more than two days in the week; being prin¬ 
cipally ufed for overflowing the low grounds with water, neceifary for the cultivation of 
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rice# In 1573, during the adminiftratioii of the Duke of Aberquerqtie, Spanifli gover¬ 
nor of Milan, the cut was enlarged , and the body of water fo much increafed a$ to ad¬ 
mit the paffage of vefiels every day. 

Still, however, the Adda was not navigable during the whole way between the lake 
of Lecco and Trezzo5 but formed a focceffion of cataract; for the fpace of a mile* 
To obviate this inconvenience, a canal was projected, in 1519, but no part was carried 
into execution, excepting a mole, which was thrown acrofs the Adda# In 1^91 the 
work was undertaken, and the canal completed in 1599* But the dream of the Adda 
was no fooner admitted into the cut, than the banks broke down, for fo confidenibie 
a way, as to render all repairs impracticable. This breach, generally imputed to the 
violence of the current. Was principally owing to the nature of the rock, in which the 
cut was excavated, and to an error in the original plan. The rock is a compofitipn of 
gravel and fand, or a fpecies of pudding-ftone, of loofe texture and unequal foliuity; 
and as the cut was made too near the precipice, which overhangs the Adda, that part 
of the rock which formed the bank of the canal was not fufficiently ftrong to fopport 
the weight of water. 

From that time the canal was confidered an impracticable work, and abandoned un¬ 
til a few years ago it was again undertaken by order of the Emperor Jofeph the Second* 
and carried on with fuch expedition, as to befiniflied within the fpace of three years. 

The canal is about a mile in length, and is excavated in the rock which forms the 
precipitous banks of the Adda. In fame places the rock has been hollowed to the depth 
of 100 feet, and the breadth of 200. The fall of water, which is equal to'the perpen¬ 
dicular height of about §0 feet, is broken by fix fluices: and the water is fupplied by 
the ft ream of the Adda; the breadth of the canal is 70 feet. 

The expence has already amounted to near £100,000. The engineers, however, 
feem to have fallen into the fame error which attended the original plan, by forming the 
cut too near the precipice* In confequence of this inadvertence, the water lately forced 
down the banks of the canal; and the damage was not repaired without much diffi¬ 
culty and confiderable expence. Notwithftanding the precaution of letting out the fu- 
perfluous water by flood-gates, there is reafon to apprehend, that thefe breaches will be 
frequent j and that the recent labours may be rendered as ineffectual as thofe of the 
Spaniards. 

But fhould the canal continue in itsprefent ft ate, and the navigation not be interrupted ^ 
the advantages will hardly compenfate the expence of making and keeping it in repair* 
The commerce between the Grifons and Milan is extremely contracted, and if all the 
merchandise which paffes was conveyed along the canals, the tolls and duties would be 
very inadequate to the expence. 

The navigation, however, from the lake of Como to Milan is attended with many 
difficulties, and the greater part of the merchandife isfent by land, as the tnoft commo¬ 
dious and lefs hazardous way. The current of the Adda is lb rapid, that the veffels 
cannot be towed up without great expence and delay, and is in fome parts fo extremely 
dangerous, that boats are not unfrequently overlet. The only perJbns, therefore, who 
forward their merchandife along the Adda and the canals to the lake of Lecco are the 
contradtors, who furnifli the Grifons with corn and fait, and who are compelled by the 
government of Milan to fend thofe commodities by water. When itris confidered that 
Milan receives from the Grifons only planks, (tones for building, and coals, but fop- 
pjfes them with corn, rice, and fait; the articles of export evidently exceed thofe of 
import, and the navigation from Milan to the lake of Como is of more confequence 
than that from the lake of Como to Milan* The canal of the Adda, therefore, which 

14 has 
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has only Facilitated the inland navigation from the Grifons to-Milan, and not from Mi¬ 
lan to the Grifons, though a work of extreme difficulty, and redounding greatly to 
the honour of the Sovereign who eompleated it, wilifcarcely produce advantages equal 
to its original cofl and frequent repairs *. 

LETTER LXXXIX■ —~Al!tances of the Grifons with the Swift Cantons — France — Ve¬ 
nice—and the Houfe of Aujlria. 

THE alliances of the Grifons with foreign powers come next under confideration. 

The Three Leagues, though always efteenied allies of the Swifs, yet are not, ftricity 
fpeaking, in confederacy with all the cantons. In 1497 the Grey League, and in the 
following year the League of God’s Houfe, entered into a perpetual treaty with Zuric, 
Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, Underwahlen, Zug, and Glarus. Although the League of 
Ten Jurifdidtions was not included in the fame treaty, yet it was afterwards declared 
that, in confequence of its connexion with the other two leagues, it fhauld be entitled 
to the fame affiffance and good offices. The Three Leagues are in clofe alliance with 
Bern and Zuric, to whofe mediation they have frequently had recourfe in points of 
flifagreernent*. By thefe treaties the Grifons are called allies of the Swifs, and, in con- 
fequenec of a requcfl from the particular cantons, with which they are united, ought, 
in cafe of inyafion or rebellion, to be fupplied with fuccours from the Swifs republics. 

The Grifons contracted the firft alliance with France in 1509* during the reign of 
Louis the Twelfth, and in 1516 were comprifed in the treaty of perpetual peace be-ween 
Francis the hr ft and the Helvetic body. Since that period they have, as occafron of¬ 
fered, renewed their private, confederacy with the kings of France ; but where not com¬ 
prehended in the late treaty of Solcure, concluded between Louis the Sixteenth and 
the other Rates of Switzerland, The king of France maintains an envoy in this 
country, and has two Grifon regiments in his ferviee. 

In 1707 a treaty was formed between the Grifons on the one fide, queen Anne and 
the United Provinces on the other, for permitting the free palfage of troops marching 
into Italy, * This is the only alliance by which the Grifons, as a particular Rate, are con¬ 
nected with England, Our court formerly had a minifter in the country ; but for fome 
time the Engliffi envoy to rhe Swhs cantons refident at Bern, has tranfafted bufmefs 
with this republic. 

The Venetians, for the purpofe of procuring the free pafifage of the Vaheline, had 
often folicited an alliance with the Grifons; but their projects were always defeated by 
the influence of the Spanilh monarch, who poffefied the Milanefe; nor were they able 
to accomplish their defign, until the Spaniffi branch of the Houfe of Auftria became 
ext in ft in the perfon of Charles the Second. Soon after that event, when Milan was 
tile objeft of contention between the emperor and the French, the Venetians obtained 
the affent of the Grifons to a treaty of alliance offenfive and defen five, which was rati¬ 
fied at Coire the 17th of December ( 706. By this treaty it was ftlpulated, among 
other articles on the fide of the Venetians, to pay an annual penfion of 7 l 1 Spanifh 
doubloons, and to furnifh the Grifons, in time.of war, with a thoufand Venetian ducats 
per month ; in return, the Grifons agreed to permit the paflage of the Venetian troops 

* The curious render is referred to the Ahbe Ffifi^ account of the Canals of tlte Adda, and Trifoe o» 
and of the other navigable canals in die Milaude, See PonU Frfi Opertti tom, iu Dtt CanaK Navlyahili 
Ft Lombardia) 4*0 til ii. C&p- % 4 f & 5. 
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through the Valteline, and to make a road leading from Morbegno over the mountain 
oi St.Mark into the \ enetian territories, by which accommodation merchandife might be 
conveyed to and from Venice to Germany without going through the Tyrol. 

r j his treaty, concluded for twenty years, was to continue in force for the fame addi¬ 
tional period, unlefs one of the contracting parties fhoiild withdraw before the expira¬ 
tion of the fir ft term \ but though obtained by the Venetians with much trouble and 
expence, it was not long fulfilled by either of the negotiating powers. In a few years 
the Venetians omitted the payment of the annual penfion, and the Grifons neglected 
to make the road over the mountain of St. Mark. The two republics, however, con¬ 
tinued upon terms of amity j and the Venetians, foon after the expiration of the forty 
years, defirous of renewing the treaty, offered to dilchargc the arrears of the penfion, 
if the Grifons would open the propofed communication over the mountain of St. Mark. 
For this purpofe an envoy was difpatched to the Grifons in 1759, and no promifes were 
fpared to promote the negotiation: it failed, however, through the influence of the 
Emprefs of Germany. The Grifons rejected the propofals of Venice, and flill further 
alienated that republic by the capitulation of Milan. The Venetians, incenfed by this 
conduct, banifhed the Grifons who were fettled within their territories, and all connec¬ 
tion is now interrupted between the two republics. 

The treaties with the Houfe of Auftria, as fovereigns of the Milanefe, remain to be 
confidered. It is not my purpofe to mention any treaties which the Grifons contracted 
with the dukes of Milan of the hopfe of Sforza, or thofe by which Philip the Second 
and his fucceffors acknowledged their claim to the Valteline, Chiavenna and Bormio; 
but I fhall begin with the celebrated alliance, or, as it is called, the Capitulation of Mi¬ 
lan in 16395 becaufe it fuperfeded all others, and eftablifhed that clofe conneftion be¬ 
tween the Grifons and the Houfe of Auftria, which has fince continued with little in¬ 
terruption. 

The following are theprinciple articles in^this capitulation, concluded between Philip 
the Fourth, king of Spain, as duke of Milan, and the Three Leagues:—An hereditary 
and perpetual peace between the two contrafling powers. Weekly fairs to be eftab- 
lifhed in the neighbouring towns of the Milanefe, in which the Grifons may purchafe 
grain, and alfo enjoy a free trade, for the purpofe of importing and exporting all kinds 
of merebandifeand arms, on paying only the aceuftomed duties. A free paflage through 
the territories of the Grifons for the Spanifh troops, with a referve, that no more than 
a company of 150 infantry, and a troop of 60 cavalry fhall march through the fame day. 
Free paflage of the Grifon troops through the Milanefe, upon condition that they do 
not march againft the allies of Spain, and that more than two or thre$ companies do 
not pafs at one time. The king may levy at his own expence, in cafes of necellity, 
a body of troops not exceeding 6000 nor lefs than 2000, for his fervice againft all his 
enemies, except the confederates of the Grifons, and particularly the republic of Ve¬ 
nice. All Grifon troops in the fervice of any Rate or Covereign, intending to attack 
the territories of the king of Spain, fliall be immediately recalled ; and all officers and 
foldiers, who enrol tbemfelves in any foreign fervice, ffiail be forbidden to invade his 
majefty’s territories. If the Grifons fhould be engaged in war, the king obliges himfelf 
tofujnifh, within fifteen days, 2000 infantry and 200 cavalry; but if they prefer affif- 
tance in money, to pay toco feudi * per month as long as the war lafts; alfo to fend 
into the country of Chiavenna fix pieces of campaign artillery, with ammunition fuffi- 
ctent for the fervice of the war. No troops fhall be allowed to pafs through the refpec- 
live territories to the difadvantage of the two contrafling parties, 

* A Mflanefe feudo ;rz to about 4s* 6 d* 
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To each league the King promifes an annual penfion of 1500 fcudi, and alfo to pay 
for the education of two Undents from each league at Pavia or Milan, befides a dona¬ 
tion of fixty fcudi to each ft u dent. 

All ancient alliances with any other powers are to remain in force on both fides 
particularly the treaty between the Grifons and France; they promife, however, not 
to renew it in cafe of a rupture between the two crowns; and, if renewed, to declare 
at the fame time that it is to be fufpended during fuch a rupture, and to contract no 
alliance with any foreign power to the prejudice of this perpetual peace. Should either 
party be attacked, the other, without any regard to the ftipulations in favour of their 
ancient allies, is bound to give afliftance againft fuch invafion, excepting however on His 
Majeflty’s part, the German branch of the Houfe of Auflria; if that Houfe fliould en¬ 
gage in war with the Grifons, for the maintenance of its rights in the territory of the 

The caufes which gave rife to this capitulation, as well as the articles refpeaing the 
Valtehne, having been already related * : it will be neceflary only to remark, that the 
Spaniards guaranteed to the Grifons the pofleffion of their fubject provinces, and to 
the fubjeds the confirmation of their privileges. In cafe of diflenfion between the Gri¬ 
fons and their fubjefts, die difpute is to be referred to the mediation of the Kino- of 
Spain. 0 

This treaty, figned at Milan on the 3d of September 1639, by the Marquis de Legnes 
governor of Milan, on the part of the Spanifh King, and on the other by the deputies 
of the Three Leagues, was preferred inviolate, and a good undemanding maintained 
between the contrafting powers, until the extinffion of the Spanilh branch of the 
Houfe of Auflria in the perfon of Charles the Second. During the war of the fuc- 
ceffion, which followed his death, the Milanefe frequently changed mailers, until it 
was feeured to the Emperor Charles the Sixth by the peace of Utrecht. Charles had 
no fooner eftabliflied his power in his new dominions, than he turned his attention to 
the Grifons, and prevailed upon them to renew the capitulation of Milan. One of the 
principal arguments which gave fuccefs to his negociation was the promife, not only of 
continuing the annual penfion, but even of difeharging the arrears, which amounted to 
twenty-nine payments. 

This new treaty, in which the German branch of the Houfe of Auflria fucceeded to the 
Spanifh, was concluded on the 24th of October 1726, by Count Daun, governor of 
Milan, in the name of Charles the Sixth, and the deputies of the Three Leagues. It 
confirmed and ratified the ancient capitulation of 1639, with a few modifications and 
additions, of which the principal are : The duties upon corn purebafed by the Grifons 
in the Mitanefe are lowered two thirds. The tenth article in the firft treaty, by which 
all Grifon troops in the fervice of any flaie defigning to attack the territories of the 
Houfe of Aultria are fubjeft to immediate recal, is annulled ; and the Grifons are free 
to ferve any foreign prince iiTtime of war without incurring the breach of this capitula¬ 
tion. The number of flu dents educated at the expence of the Emperor is increafed 
to twelve. 

On the 8th of February 1763, this hereditary league was renewed by Count Firmian 
in the name of the Emprefs of Germany as fovereign of Milan, and the deputies of the 
Three Leagues. By this treaty the capitulations of 1639 and 1726 are ratified, and 
ferve as the bafis of the prefent union; they are alfo augmented by the following 
articles: ' & 
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The Emprefe renounces all right to the lake of Chiavenna, together with a fmalt 
pcprrian of the adjacent territory, and cedes them in perpetuity to the Grifons. The 
limits between the Milanefe and the territory of the Grifons are accurately fixed. 

In return for this cellion, the Grifons agree to erect no fortifications upon the ceded 
territory, impofe no new taxes upon the tranfport of merchandi% make no new roads, 
and, according to the former capitulation, no troops {hall be permitted to pals to the 
prejudice of the fiate of Milan. 

The Emprefs promifes to obtain from the Pope an abolition of feveral ecclefiaffical 
privileges in the Valteline, highly detrimental to fociety ; to prevent tbeBifhop of Cqmo 
from granting ccdefiafiical immunities to laymen, who affume the clerical drefs ; alio to 
correft feverai other abufes, which render the clergy of the Valteline independent cl 
fecular authority, and in civil and criminal caules only amenable to the Bi/hop of Como. 
The weekly fairs for the purchafe of grain are abolifhed; and in their ftead the Houle 
of Auftria agrees to fupply the Grifons with a certain quantity for thenifelves and for 
the (ubjeft countries, according to the current price of com in the Milanefe. The du¬ 
ties upon merchandise exported from the Milanefe are lowered, and the euftoms both 
in that country and in the terriroy of the Grifons are efhblifhed upon a permanent 
footing $ for which purpofe a table of the duties is annexed to the treaty. 

At prefent the Houfe of Auftria directs ah the affairs of the Grifons with the moft 
unbounded authority. That power has acquired this fway by regularly difeharging the 
public penfions, by holding the leading members of the diet in its pay, by being a gua¬ 
rantee of the Valteline* and mediator in all the difputes between the Grifons and their 
fubjefts ** 


LETTER XC .—Languages of the Grifons,—Particularly the Roman/!) „—Its antiquity — 

Origin—and two principal Dialects* 

THE languages of the Grifons are the Italian, German, and Romanfh. The Italian, 
which is aj )rgon fmrilar to the Milanefe dialed, is fpoken by the inhabitants of Pregalia 
and Pufchiavo, and in the rallies of Mafox and Calanca. 

The German is fpoken throughout, the whole League of the Ten Jurifdiftions, a few 
villages excepted j in the League of God’s Houfe, at Avers, Colre, and the four viU 
kges ; and in the Grey League, at Splugen, Cepina, and other villages of the Rhein- 
wald, at Valts, in the valley of St. Pedro, at Tuffs, Reichenau, Feldfperg, Tamins, 
Meyerhof, Verfam, and Valendros. 

Some of the earlieft and rnoft authentic writers upon the Grifons have afferted, that 
the natives of the Rheinwald fpeak a Celtic idiom, a language neither German or Ro- 
manfb, but more fimitar to the German ; although they are entirely furrounded by 
people of a different tongue, and are neither contiguous, nor have any great intercourfe 
with the German inhabitants. From this remarkable circumftance they are led to 
conjecture, that the natives of the Rheinwald are defeended from the Leponiii, a Celtic 
nation, and confidered as the original inhabitants of this country before the influx of 
the Tufcans; and they ground the proofs of this afiertion upon the numerous names 

* This intimate connexion with the houfe of Auftria preferved the Giifons from the fubjugation experi¬ 
enced by the other ftates of Switzerland, and the fecurity of its freedom depends folely on the ftrength of 
that power to them from the arms of France. 
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of many caflles which fecm to be derived from a * Celtic or German origin. This fiy- 
f othefis, however, reft# upon a wrong balls, anti is grounded upon two nvi (takes. For, 
in the firft place, the language of the Rheinwald is German ; fecondly, although the 
inhabitants of this dill rift are immediately furronnded by perfons fpeaking the Italian and 
Romanlh, yet they are within half a day's journey of Roncaglia, Tufis, and Furftenau, 
where German is the common language. It is more probable, therefore, that the khein- 
wald was peopled by a German colony, which penetrated into thefe regions in the darker 
ages, when the Germans itilted from their forefls, and fpread themfelves over part of 
Europe. With refpeft to the German names of fealties and towns we may remark, that 
many of them are corrupted from the Romanfh, that others have been adopted in later 
times; and, as a proof that the Romanlh is more ancient in this country than the Ger¬ 
man, the greater part of the mountains, vallies, and oldeft cattles, have Roinanfli ap¬ 
pellations, even in the dillrifts inhabited by the Germans f. 

This circumftance leads me to the confederation of the Rbetian, or as it is more com¬ 
monly called the J Romanfh, which is the vernacular tongue among the greater part of 
the Grifons ; a language in former times more extenfively diffufed than at prefent, being 
fpoken at Coire and the adjacent dillrifts, and through the Tyrol, as far aslnfpruck. 

I had the good fortune to meet with a German tranffation of Planta’s excellent Trea¬ 
dle upon the Romanlh of the Grifons, of which I had before feen the original in the 
Philofophical Tranlaftions for 1775. The pernfal of this treatife firft excited my in¬ 
quiries ; and although I am obliged to differ from the ingenious author in a few in- 
itances; yet I hold myfelf indebted to him, for having greatly facilitated my re. 
fearehes, and for a more accurate knowledge of the fubjeft than 1 could otherwife have 
obtained. 

The Rohianfli of this country is divided into two principal dialefts, the one fpoken 
in the Grey League, and the other in that of God’s Houle. Thefe dialefts, although 
materially varying as to pronunciation and orthography, are yet fuffkiemly fimilar in 
the general arrangement and exprelfions to be comprifed within the fame inquiry. 

It muff always be extremely difficult to trace the origin of any language; for ety- 
mologifls are too apt to build a favourite fyflem, by miltaking a partial for a general 
refemblance; and finding a few fimilar exprelfions in two languages, which in other 
refpefts are effentially different, conclude them to be derived from the fame ftock. 
The Grifon writers, however, pretend, that the proofs of the antiquity and origin of 
their language are too well founded to admit of the lead doubt. They affert that the 
Ilhetian tongue is derived front the Latin, or from a dialeft of the Latin ; and the ar¬ 
guments upon which they ground their afiertion may be reduced to three principal 
heads. 1. The hillory of the country; n. The names of places which have evidently 
a Latin origin; 3. Its fimilarity to the Latin, and to other languages derived mediately 
or immediately from the Latin. 

# Cluverius and other authors have erroneoufly fuppofed the Gothic and Celtic nations to he the fame, 
and their language to have given rife to the Teutonic or German : but the learned tranflator (Dr Percy, 
Bidiop of Dromore,) of Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, has ellablilhtd, beyond a doubt, that the Celtic and 
Gothic nations were originally different, nr.d that there was not the ltaft affinity between the languages ; 
the Celtic having given rife to the old Gallic. Britilh, Erfe, &c. &t. and the Gothic to the German. Sec 
Tranflator’s Preface to Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. 

t The German names adopted from the Romanlh are very numerous: fuch as Chur from Curia or Coirt, 
Sphigin or Spctugn, Cepina, Tu/is or ‘Topfan, Davos, I rciigau or Rfmt'tgtwa, Cnjlth, 

The folio wing German names are evidently of a very late date:' Fuffknau, Fwjienlurg, J/Mnjkhi, 
IhhUuJiein, Heinxetiierg, Rticheiwv, Rheim/sald, See. as will tafily be allowed by any one convcrfant in that 
tongue. 

f It» called by the natives Arumaunjh, Rumaunfch, Remanfih, Lingua Romanjiha, . 
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I. The hiftory of the country. Livy, who has given the earlieff account 0 f thefe 
Alps, informs us, that, under the reign of Tarquinius Prifcus, a colony of Tufcaios 
driven from Lombardy by the Gauls, fettled in thefe mountainous regions; and the 
'.ante hUfcottan adds, that in his lime the Ruetians, who were defcended from thefe firlt 
colomlfs, ftill retained forae traces of the Tufcan pronunciation, although vitiated by 
iapfe of time and change of fituation. ° 

Since that period, we have no pofstive documents of any fubfeqtient emigra tion * 
although it is probable, that upon many ciccafions in which the Italians quitted their 
country, they retired to thefe Alps, and mixed with the natives. In to me of t Vie ex- 
curfions it is likely, that the inhabitants of Latium, or others, who fpuhe the Latin, or 
at lead a dialed of that tobgue, which mult have had a eonfiderable affinity to’che 
Tufcan, eftab lifted themfelves in thefe regions; but whether this lettlement hap- 
pened during the invafion of Hannibal, or at any fubfequent period, cannot be exactly 
afeertained. 


About the time of the Ctefars, Rhetia became an objed of Roman conquefl; and 
frequent expeditions were made into thefe parts, until the whole country was reduced 
to a Roman province, and governed by a praetor refident at Ceire. During that pe¬ 
riod, many Roman families eflablifted themfelves in thefe Alps, and diffufed the know¬ 
ledge of then - language. On the decline of the Roman power, Rhetia came under the 
dominion of the Franks, a German nation; who introduced iheir own tongue into 
many places, and in others gave a new turn and modification to the Latin, by die addi¬ 
tion of auxiliary verbs, and by the frequent ufe of the artfcles. 

2. The fecond proof of the derivation of the Romanfh from the Latin, reds upon the 
numerous names of mountains, rivers, towns, and caftles, which evidently feem to have 
a Roman origin. To ufe the words of the ecdefiaftical hiftorian *, whom I have fo 
often quoted, “ Perfons verfed in claffic antiquity, who travel among the Grifons, will, 
from the frequency of Latin appellations, conceive that they are paffing through La¬ 
tium, Etruria, and Campania. They will trace the ancient names Ardeaies, Vetiones , 
Ssntinaies, Sammies, in Ardets, Vettan, Sent, and Samnun. They will meet with 
mount Umbria, the river Alhula , the towns Antium , Safa, Lavinhim, Tutium , Seaplia, 
Si Hum, Cermtia , and many others $ derivations lb plain and fo frequently occurring, 
evidently certify their origin.” 

3. The affinity of the Romanfh, as well to the Latin as to the languages immediately 
derived from the Latin. 

Firft, a collateral argument in favour of its derivation from the Latin may be deduced 
from the word Romanjh, the general appellation of the language, and the particular 
dialed of Engadina, called hadin $ both thefe terms having in effeft the fame fignifica- 
tion, Latin f and Roman being fynonymous. But without infilling too much on this 
conje&ure, we need only refer to a book written in the Grifon tongue, to perceive the 
general affinity of its vocabulary to that of the Latin. In this comparifon, however, 
great allowance muff be made for the variation which mull have taken place between a 
mother tongue, as written in the belt authors, and its offspring, which for many cen¬ 
turies was merely colloquial, and not only been occafionally intermixed with other lan- 


* Aporta, Hift. i". p. 6. 

-]■ Lai in and Ludln are the fame words, only differently pronounced ; for it muff he evident to anyone 
the leaftconverfant with different languages, how often the t and d are fublHtuted for each other. Quin, 
tilian fays that the old Romans frequently wrote a t, before they had any fixed rules of orthography, in. 
Head of a d\ for Alexanr/er—Alexan/er. 
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guages, but has fuffered a change in its general modification by the admiflion of the 
German fyntax. 

Yet it by no means follows, that the Romanfh, although the undoubted offspring of 
the Latin, was derived immediately from that language, fuch as it is found in the beft 
authors, or as configned to writing during any period of the Roman sera ; but rather, 
that it owed its origin to the vulgar tongue* as it was fpoken by the people,or to fome 
provincial dialeft of Italy. In all living tongues there is a colloquial as well as a 
written language; for how different are the Englifli and Scottifli idioms, and even the 
dialefts of Lancafhire and Norfolk ? In France the Parifian accent varies effentially 
from the provincial pronunciation ; and the feveral patois of Provence, Lorrain, and 
Gafcony, cannot be underllood without respective gloflartes; The fame circumftance 
prevails in Germany, where the idioms of the Saxons, Auftrians, and Suabians, are 
fcarceiy intelligible to each other. That this was equally the cafe with the Latin, 
we may collect not only from the general analogy of language, but like wife from the 
tefiimonyof the beft authors. 

The origin of the Italian and of the other diaie&s, which are derived principally from 
the Latin, is frequently attributed to the invafion of the Goths under Alaric ; when a 
new language was introduced throughout Italy and the Roman provinces. But this is 
not precifely the truth ; for thefe feveral dialects arofe from a corruption, or at lead a 
variation, in the primitive Latin, anteced nt to the irruption of the Goths, or even to 
the times of the CEsfars. Italy was occupied by many people originally ind pendent: 
the Umbri, 0 /i, Semites, Elrufri, and Pi rail, all of whom differed in dialect, and many 
in language, from the Romans. But the Romans had no fooner conquered Italy, than 
the Latin'language came into general ufe, though in the provinces it was no' uniformly 
pronounced in the fame manner, as the natives of every dillrict varied in their mode of 
articulation. 

Cicero mentions feveral * corruptions of the Latin which he could fcarceiy compre¬ 
hend ; and Horace alludes to the people of Canufium, in Gracia Magna, as fpeaking 
a mixed language f. Canufium contained, befides the original Greek natives, many 
inhabitants from different parts of Italy who fpoke Latin. Hence their language was 
a mixture of both Greek and Latin ; but Jo extremely impure as to give life"to the 
proverb, Cnnujhu more bt Unguis. 

In Italy there muff have been many idioms of this fort, which were for a long time 
unobferved. For, while Rome flourifhed, the language of that capital was the ffandard 
of purity, and all other dialects of the Latin were dilregarded. Yet, even at Rome it- 
felf, the Latin was corrupted at a very early period. Suetonius \ relates that Auguflus 
frequently affefted to write words as they were pronounced, without any regard to 
orthography, and to abridge them, by the change or omiflion of fyllables. If tins was 
the practice of the fovereign himfelf, in the purity of the Augutlan age, and in the ca¬ 
pital, we may be affured, that the fame cuftoin was ftill more prevalent among the 
people in the dillaut provinces, and particularly towards the decline of the empire. 

Thus the Lathi tongue was growing gradually, more corrupt, and would, in procefs 
of time, have almoft totally varied from its primitive purity, even had Rome continued 

* Among ft other examples he fays, that the people, inftead of diem hanc 7 pronounced di hcmc % and eauneas 
itiftead of ca*o& meat * 

f Cusn Pcdihus caujfas exfudet Poplkola clique 
Corvirwii paints inter mifecre petit a 

Verba forts mads y Gvnufini more BiLLNGUlS ! Lib, I, SaL X. v, 

t Non liters moih fedfyliahas pc muiat aut preterit, Communis hominum error, 
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to be the feat of empire ; yet it may be allowed, that its decline was battened bv the 
irruption of Goths. 

Should thefe remarks be founded on fa£I, the Romans rauft have left traces of their 
language throughout the different provinces of their vait empire; and the federal dia¬ 
lects derived from the colloquial Latin, before they were refined and polilhed* muft 
have borne^ a refemblance to each other, in fome places more linking, in others more 
faint and dillant. Although thefe diafefts were in fome ineafure changed and modi¬ 
fied by the introduction of the Gothic or German idiom, which the conquerors gradu¬ 
ally eftablifiicd throughout the Roman provinces, yet the fame affinity muft have been 
ftill obft-rved ; thufe changes affected all the dialedts, and confided not fo much in vary¬ 
ing the expreffions, as in giving a new modification to the general fyntax, by the intro¬ 
duction of the auxiliary verbs, by the mdeclenfion of the cafes, and by the neceffary ufe 
of prepofitions and articles. 

If therefore the Romans ettablltticd themfdves in the country of the Grifonsfo effec¬ 
tually as to introduce their own language; and if that tongue, derived from the colloquial 
Latin, and flill further modified by the adoption of the German fyntax, is, from the 
peculiar fnuation of ihe natives, and from not being configned to writing till within thefe 
Jail two hundred years, little changed from its primitive ffate ; we have reafon roexpeft, 
that it fliould bear evident marks of affinity to thufe dialefts winch have originated from 
the colloquial Latin, and were equally modified by the German fyntax; it follows alfo* 
that the relemblanct will be greater in proportion as we can trace earlier and ruder fpeci- 
tmm ; this analogy is con Tenant to experience. 

The ear Hell language, which undoubtedly draws its origin from the colloquial Latin, 
Is the ancient Romatrih, called Lingua Romance the mother of the French tongue. It 
was underftood in Italy, in the Morea, and at Conff antinople, and was univerfally dif- 
fufed throughout the louihern parts of Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Planta has unquestionably proved that this tongue and the Romanfh of the Grifons are. 
the fame language. 

We cannot expert, perhaps, the fame evident affinity between the Romanfh of the 
Grifons and any other language now prilling ; but in comparing it with the Italian, and 
particularly fome provincial dialefls of Italy, the Spanifh % the Patois of Provence, 
Languedoc, Gafcony, and Lorraine, we flia.ll eafiiy perceive, that they originated from 
the fame flock, with the difference which time, a variety of pronunciation, and the mix¬ 
ture of other tongues, muft neoeffiuSly occafion in all languages* With refpedt to the 
Italian, it is remarkable that the Romanfh lefs refembles the pure Tufcan idiom than 
the provincial dialers.; a circumffance eafily accounted for. The Tufcan has 
been gradually purified and refined until it has undergone a confiderable change ; and 
the provincial dialers being Ids committed to writing, have not been fubje$ to fuch 
variation^ 

To thefe languages I may add that fpoken by the Vaudois inhabiting the valleys of 
Piedmont, in the fifteenth century, of which Leger has primed fpecimens, the originals 
whereof are now extant in the public library at Cambridge ; atfo the Wallachian tongue, , 
which is derived from the Latin, introduced by the colony of Romans dtabliffied by 
Trajan on the banks of the Danube. The prefi nt natives, defendants of that colony, 
although furrounded by people fpeakiog the Hungarian and Slavonian, .talk a language 
m which evident traces of the original Latin are frill preferved* It bears a general re- 

# In comparing it with the Spanifii, wc muft exclude thefe words which have a.Hrong guttural premia-- 
ciation, and are evidently derived from the Arabic, 

femblance* 
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feriibjance to the Italian; ami A porta, who palled fome time in Hungary, informed me, 
that, allowing for the variety of pronunciation, he comprehended the natives, and found 
in their 'expreflions no ineonfiderable degree of affinity to the Rofnaiitti. 

Mhe Romanfh of the Grifons is divided into two principal dialects, that of the Grey 
League and the Ladin of Engadina; for it is neediefs to mention feparately the Romanfh 
fpoken in the valleys of Muniter and Surfet. 

't'he two dialects perfectly agree in the grammatical arrangement, but differiwidelv 
in the pronunciation and orthography: of the two, th e'Ladfa being lefs intermixed 
with foreign words, is the pureft; the Romanfo of the Grey League, from the 
number of German colonies blended with the natives, abounds more in German ex¬ 
preflions. 

1 he is divided into the two idioms ot Upper and Lower Engadina ; the vo¬ 

cabulary of both is the fame, with a fmalt variety of accent * and pronuniation, which 
nrifes chiefly from the different manner of articulating the vowels. The inhabitants of 
Lower Engadina fpealc with a broader accent, like the Dorians among the Greeks; 
while ihofe of Upper Engadina, like the lonians, ufe a fofter pronunciation. Hence is 
derived a variety in the Srthography^of the two idioms; and books, althou-h perfo&fy 
underftood by both, are printed fomewhat different in the two dill rids. ‘ 1 

Before the introduction of the reformation among the Grifons, the Romatifh was 
efleemed fo barbarous a jargon as to be thought incapable of being reduced to gramma¬ 
tical form f. It is no wonder that the monks, whofe interefl it was to keep the people 
in the grofled ignorance, foould have favoured this opinion; but it is a matter of alto- 
nifoment, that the moil learned among the native laics, and fuch intelligent foreigners 
as i fchudi and StumpfJ, foould have iupported a notion lo contradictory to cotliuion 
fenfe. For although it is an evident’axiom, that all living tongues may be reduced to 
certain principles, and configned to writing, yet the barbanfm of the komanfo was fo 
umverfally prevalent, that no attempt was made to write it before the fixteenrh century. 
I he p^rfon to whom the Grifons owe the firfl production in their native tonrue, was 
John de 1 'ravers ; a man who, blending the diara&ers of the foldier, politician, fcho- 
lar^ and divine, performed the moft eifential fervices to his country ; by his valor in 
arms, by his (kill in negotiation, by cultivating and protecting letters, and by favouring 
and affifling the introduction of the reformed religion. 

This refpectabie perfon, of a noble andfopulent family of Zutzm Upper Engadina 
tof 5 11 ' m : before the eighth year ot his age he was fent for his education to 
Munich, and from thence into Tranfylvania. Being there feized with a defire of tra¬ 
velling, he remained abfent thirteen years, and returned to Zutz about the 28th year 

* To give an inftance of this difference- 


The inhabitants of .Lower Engadina pronounce the 
gadina ufe a inftead of the a. 


a open as we do in while thofe of Upper Enga- 


Star 
J udicar 
Armamt 
Our 


Jud icier 
Arm sent 

Or 
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of his age. Highly dillinguifbed * for integrity, learning, and abilities, he acquired 
univcrfal efteem and was raffed to every honour which his grateful country was capable 
of bellowing. Indeed, fuch was the refpect generally Ihewn to liis fuperior talents, 
that no affair of moment was' tranfaeled by the Republic of the Grifons in which he 
was not conlulled, liis acquaintance with foreign languages, his knowledge of the 
world, and the politenefif of his add refs, rendered him the fitteft inflrument to negociate 
with foreign powers ; and lie always acquitted hitnfelf with honour. In a military line 
he greatly fignalifed hitnfelf as commander of the Grifon forces agaiull James of Me- 
dicis, for the rapidity of his movements, his perfonal valour, and cautious condudl; 
and by laying fiege to the fortrefs of Muffon % he brought the campaign to a ipeedy 
and fuccefsful iffue. 

He was greatly inllrumental in forwarding the progrefs of the Reformation. ■Al¬ 
though inclined to favour the new dodrines, yet he was never hurried away by a mif- 
guided zeal. Unwilling to renounce the religion in which he had been educated, with¬ 
out the ftrongeft conviction of its fuperflitious tendency, he fludied the controverfy be¬ 
tween the two feds, and weighed the arguments on both fides with the utmolt delibera¬ 
tion ; but he no fooner became a profelyte to the reformed opinions, than he fhewed 
himfelf as zealous in promoting, as he had previoufly been circumfped in adopting them. 
Nor did he only favour the reformation by his example and authority, but he even promul¬ 
gated its doGrines. As few natives of Engadina were qualified, by their learning and 
theological knowledge, tg preach in the Ladin, the progrefs of the reformation was 
confiderabiy retarded. For thefe reafons John de Travers, who had critically fludied 
and written in his own tongue, condefcended to inltrud the people. Having obtained 
the permiffion of the church, he ffeended the pulpit J, and explained in the moll per- 
picuous manner the Chiflian dedrines. His diilinguifhed abilities, his exalted rank, 
his venerable age, ai.d his amir He character, drew from all quarters a numerous au¬ 
dience; while his difeourfes, delivered with a noble fimplicity of eloquence, made the 
deepefi; impreflion, and never failed, to increafe the number of profelytes. This refpoc- 
table man finifhed his career, which had been fo ufeful to his country, and fo honourable 
to himfelf, in 1560, and in the 80th year of his age. His writings in the Ladin, 
which gave rife to this digreflion, were, a poem in rhyme, deferibing the war of Muf¬ 
fon ; many fermons ; and feveral (acred dramas in verfe. 

The example of committing the Ladin to writing was next followed by Philip Salutz 
called Gallicius, one of the earlieft reformers among the Grifons; who, in 15^4, 
tranflated the Lord’s praver, the Apodle’s creed, and the decalogue, into the dialed 
of Lower Engadina, and not long afterwards, feme chapters of Genefis from the He¬ 
brew, and the Athanafian Creed ; which were difiribuiei in manufeript among the na¬ 
tives. Huldric Campbel wrote feveral facred dramas, in the reprefentation of which 
he himfelf affifted; and alfo turned feme of the pfalms into verfe. 


* Ilh quidem anno 1483 natiss, bis Vallis .Pc!firm Gubertiator, Epiftopalis dt/ia Curator, plurtmis ail extents 
Ptincipesletsationalvs slants, in Patria vero omnibus honoris gratiibut naS,is, eivditlnc, dexteritate, et miff on tale 
anus in' RuOajhjnbat; at Rtipublhx lumen, fitfus, el skens merit0 haleaiur. Eo minutes quia muhesm ipf, ctm- 
dliaver "I famom, nulla in Republic, momtnli agebaiur caufa, ctijus vel arbiter not efet -Del eonjslmm nan ooooca- 
retur, &c. Aporta, tom. i. p 229- 

+ Situated pear the Lake of (. omo, not for From Gravedona. . 

+ Siupnil tune onto 1 mnngeIieus,fupuU Iota Ratio fetvemp/ans eximtum inchtumque Heroa, mttr Kelt* gentts 
rtiimato.'diu prinetpem habitum, fummis eihtm, potria honorilus, debitomirtutibuspremia infignitm, fnu> nunc eon- 
fiRarn /"Sgefiu in publiea facta cede confanfo, fopulum dccerc, et alia Ecclfta/ma nm quouh ns pojeebat, ope¬ 
ra,,, [Lm cum ordinario Mmi/lro conjungtndo, et labonm partutpandoj.mmo audisntium applauju undtque ex has 
tirca vicinis, integrii tumii ad ejusfirnmtf mikndos eonjuentibtts, chit, Apotta, tom. a. p. 239. 




9^4 c oxe's travels in Switzerland, 

But thefe competitions, being only in manufcript, were too fcarce for general ufe; 
and Tutlchet of Samada, more known by the name of Biveronius, was the firil who 
ventured to publifli in his native tongue. That celebrated reformer, finding, from 
experience, that the want of religious books in the colloquial language was a great ob- 
llruftion to the pmgrcfs of the reformation, printed at Pufchiavo, in 1560, a fmall 
work*, which contained an alphabet, the Lord's prayer the Apoflles* creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and feveral occafional prayers. This little publication, being well 
received, was followed by a work of the greateli importance, a tranllation of the New" 
left a mem f. 

In 1562, Iluldric Campel printed a poetical tranflation of the Pfalnis \ of David, and 
other hymns, for the ufe of 1 lie reformed churches ; this publication afforded a finking 
proof of the author’s genius, who was able to give fo much harmony of metre and va¬ 
riety of rhymes to the language in fo rude a flate. Betides the benefits which this 
pfalter produced in a religious light, it was alfo fer vice able in a literary view \ as it con¬ 
tributed to diffufe a talle for poetical compofition among his countrymen, and convinced 
them that divine truths might be inculcated in a pleafmg diftion. 

A porta, in his excellent Hiflory of the Reformation among the Grifons, fays that the 
language of Biveronius is (like infant dialefts rude and unpolilhed, both as to the mode 
of expreffion and orthography, and is fc^rcely under/food at prefent: that Campel 
greatly refined it, and endeavoured as much as pofiible to reduce the words and ortho¬ 
graphy to a fimilaritv with the Latin, which was the mother tongue. Hence we 
may obferve, that the publications of Biveronius afford the moft curious fpecimen 
of the EadM, as it exifled in its moll ancient {late, when it was chiefly a colloquial 
language. 

The pofflbility of writing and printing the Ladin was no fooner proved by fucb autho¬ 
rities, than the prefs teemed with prod unions calculated to (Effeminate the reformed 
opinions. Thefe publications, however, (not excepting even the performance of Cam- 
pel) as well as all which appeared in the fifteenth and in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, are now obfolete, and, without a gloflfary, ahnoft unintelligible to the natives 
themfelves, who have not made them their particular ftudy. 

No verfion of the whole Bible was publilhed in the Ladin before the year 1679 ; it 
was printed at Scuol in the dialect of Lower Engadina; and republifhed with various 
explanations and a new index, in 1743. Befides the tranfiatkm of the New Teifament 
by Biveronius, which is obfolete, a new § verfion was printed 1640 in the di&left of 
Upper Engadina, and is in common ufe. But the natives of this diftri£t have no 
other verfion of the Old Teftament than that of Lower Engadina, 

As it would be .unintereftidg to fend you a dry catalogue of the feveral publications 
in the Ladin, I fliall therefore only remark in general that except a hittory |] of the 
Grifons compiled from various authors by A porta, the books in this tongue folely treat 
of religious fubjefts. Some of our theological trails, particularly thofe written by our 

* I pc fiefs a copy of this fcarce work* reprinted zt Zuric 1621, but without the tide page- At my 
requell the learned Aporta Favoured me with an accurate catalogue of all the books printed in the Roman fji 
of Engadina and<if the Grey League, accompanied with many critical remarks, which I have made ufe of 
in this letter* 

I once pro po fed to print this catalogue, which gives the tides of S2 hooks printed in the Ladm, and 2^ 
in the Roman(h of the Grey League ; but reHnqiii fried it becaufe it would have fwelled this wotk too much, 
and would be untntcrcflmg to ihe generality of readers ; 1 fhak therefore only in fort, in the Appendix, the 
ikies of the Bible?, and of the books printed in the Sixteenth -cental y, together with a vocabulary of the 
language. 

f No 1, t No j. § No ll No 7* 
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divines of the Iafl: century, are tranfiated into their language; of thefe I obferved, 
among the lift of books in my pofleffion, Bay ley’s Practice of Piety, and Baxter on 
Vows. 

The Roman fh of the Grey League remains to be confidered. The earl ie ft pub¬ 
lication in this dialect is a catechiim, tranfiated from the German by Daniel Bo¬ 
niface, paftor of Furftenan, and printed in 1601. It was Toon followed by a metrical 
verfion of feveral pPalms, accompanied with other hymns, publifhed at Goire in 
161 T_ 

Tire author of this iifeful pfalter was Stephen Gabriel, a native of Vettan, in 
Lower Engadina, and paftor of Hants; he was a man of confiderable learning, and 
his zeal for the reformed religion expofed him to the fury of the Catholics, who, 
in 1620, plundered his houfe, burnt his library, and hung him in eftigy. Gabriel 
having efcaped to Zuric, drew up, during his retirement, an account of the contrc- 
verfy, between the Proteftants and Roman Catholics, which ‘in tbofe turbulent times 
nearly excited a civil war among the Grifcns, This polemic treadfe, written in the 
Rotnanfh, was printed at Zuric in 1625, and anfwered in 1630 by a Roman Catholic 
prieft in the fame tongue; a work which is probably the firft production printed by the 
Catholics in the Romanfh. Upon the ceflation of tire civil comm or ions Gabriel returned 
to Hants, where he palled the remainder of his days in tranquillity. 

Stephen wasfucceeded in his preferment and literary puri’uhs by his fon Lucius Ga¬ 
briel, who, in 1648, gbve a verfion of the New Teftamenf, a work much wanted ; 
as the inhabitants of the Grey League were moftly ignorant of any but their own lan¬ 
guage, and cdtild with difficult/' comprehend the tranflation in the dialefl ci Engadina. 
It is remarkable, that this verfion, which was printed only forty-eight years after (he 
Romanfli of" the Grey League became a written language, fhould ftill continue in ufe; 
a proof either that the language has not received the lame degree of refinement as the 
Ladin, or that the firlt per Ions who wrote in this idiom took great pains to fettle the or¬ 
thography, and arrange the grammatical conltru&ion. 

The lift of books publifhed in this dialect are for the molt part, far inferior, both as 
to number and merit, to thofe written in the Ladin ; for, excepting the two Gabriels, 
the Grey League has furnifhed few raon who have diftinguilhed themfelves by luperior 
learning. 

A complete tranflation of the Bible was not given before the year 1718; it was 
pnbUlbed at Coire, at lhe expence of the Clergy of the Grey League, and dedicated by 
the primer to George the Firft, who fenr in return a prefent of'fifty guineas. This 
fum being delivered to the printer, and claimed by him as his own property, o'tcafioned 
a law*fuiL between him and the editors: the latter, however, although in equity they had 
the foie right, were never able to obtain any part of the donation. 
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LETTER XCL— from david pennant esq, to the author. 

On the Italian BMlli&gis of Switzerland.—Journey from the Top of the St, Got hard to 

Milan•—The Levantine Valley* —BeHuizone, — Locarno,—Town and Lake of Lugano* 

— Lago Maggiore*—Boromean JJlandu 

sir, 

LITTLE is wanting to complete your defcription of Switzerland and its dependencies ; 
that chafm 1 now endeavour to fill up. Youth and inexperience mud ferve as excufes 
for errors and omifftofls, Happy if this hafty (Letch may excite the curiofity of your- 
felf, or any other traveller equally intelligent* whofe obfervadons may amnfe and in- 
firu£t mankind, The route which I here attempt to defcribe, is connected with your 
work; a route which would afford fatisfaflion to the curious of all nations who take 
you as their guide. 

The highelt parts of the principal Alpine paffes are chiefly occupied by a fmali plain 
orbafon; as the St-Bernard* the Gemmi, the Splugen, and the St, Gothard, From 
the fummit of the St- Gothard I commenced my route 011 the 2d of Auguft 1786, I 
followed the courfe of the Tefino, which you mention in your letters; it paffes by the 
Capuchin convent, and is foon after joined by two other rills from the neighbouring 
mountains- Near this fpot the Levantine valley begins, and Switzerland, properly fo 
called, may be faid to terminate. The defcent on the fide of Italy is much iteeper, the 
views more favag-e and piflurefqLie, than in the afcent from Urferen, and the road is 
conduced with equal fkilk The majefticfcenery is heightened by the Tefino tumbling 
in an aim oft uninterrupted catarafl ; fometimes pent up in a narrow channel, or piercing 
Its way through the remains of avalanches flUl unmelted, though fully expofed to the 
rays of a meridian fun, Thefe enormous maffes obftmft the road ; and workmen are 
continually employed in promoting their diffoUnion; as the aggregate of unmelted 
fpows, for a few fummers, would bar all communication between Switzerland and Italy : 
with Rich difficulty are the few paffes kept open J 

After defending rapidly for three miles through this fcene of diffolation, bounded 
on all fides by precipices, or impending rocks, the river foaming over blocks of gra¬ 
nite, the ruins of the furrbunding mountains; we croffed the Ponte Tremolo % or treiru 
bling bridge; where the view enlarged, and extended over a verdant valley fp rink led 
with numerous houfes. 

Airolo, the fir ft fmali burgh, [lands at the bottom of the fteep defcent; to the right 
is the paffage over mount Grias to Munfter in the Upper Vallais, prafticable only from 
the middle of July to October, when three hundred horfes tranfport weekly the cheefe 
from the various parts of Switzerland, 

At Dacio we found comfortable accommodations; that village ccnfifts only of a few 
houfes Feated at the entrance of apafs, capable of being defended \Virheafe againft the 
whole force of Italy, A wall and gate is added to its natural ftr^ngth ; but their prin* 
cipal ufe is to prevent contraband trade, and to cxafl a fmali toll for the merchandife 
which paffes that way- For half a league is a fucceffion of ftriking and romantic 
fcenery ; the perpendicular rocks fcarcely affording room for the fteep road, and trank 
parent waters of the Tefino, which, thundering over the vaft fragments, rifes in a white 
foam, and fubtle mift, vifible only from refracting the rays of the fun. We croffed the 
torrent, in that fliort fpace, over three bridges thrown from rock to rock, whofe fpan 

and 
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and boldnefs of execution might vie with the boaftcd, becaufo better known, Devil’s 
Bridge. 

Faido is the refidence of the bailif, nominated by the canton of Ui'i. He remains in 
office four years, and his power is ahnoft unlimited. Unfortunate infurreflions in 1712, 
and in 175>-* have been attended with the lots of the few remaining privileges to a peo¬ 
ple who struggled for liberty againft democratic oppreffion *. 

Giornico, called by the Germans Irnis, is famous for the victory which 600 Swifs 
gained, in 1478, over the troops of the Duke of Milan, amounting to 15,000 men; 
a victory which infured to the Swiis an honourable and advantageous peace. In this 
neighbourhood we firft perceived the effects of a fouthern lun, and a Idler elevation 
above the fea, by the frequent appearance of vineyards, and the walnut and chefnut- 
trees of a very large fize; the girth of feveral among the latter was not lefs than thirty 
feet. At Polegio, thft bailliage ends. 

The Levantine Valley, or Valle Leventina, is fuppofed to retain, by its name, traces 
of the Lepontii , the ancient inhabitants of the furrounding regions. Its length from 
the funnnit of the paflage on the St. Gothard, is about eight leagues; the breadth very 
inconhderable. The lower part is extremely populous, rich in pafturage, and produces 
much hemp and flax. In the neighbourhood of fuch lofty mountains, its climate mull 
be variable, and liable to frequent rains. To prevent thefe rains from damaging their 
crops, the inhabitants fufpend and dry the corn and grafs on bars fupported by two 
high poles about fifteen feet afunder. The houfes are entirely of wood, and have ex¬ 
ternally the appearance of Swifs cottages; but a n eg left of cleanlinefs proves the vici¬ 
nity and greater fimilarity to the Italians. The Tefmo is here joined by the Bromio, a 
torrent which takes its rife in mount Uccello, or the Vogeliberg, near Splugen; a 
bridge over it is the boundary of the two bailliages of the valleys Levantine and Polefe, and 
leads into that of Riviera. The valley now becomes perfectly flat, and of courfe fubject 
to violent inundations; the .few villages are fcattered on the Tides of the fteep moun¬ 
tains ; below all is defolate. Oflbgna, the refidence of the bailif, confiftsonly of a few 
houfes. The country foon improved; the ground rofe gently from the bed of the 
river, when we came in fight of the beautiful town of Betlinzone, fituated in a delight¬ 
ful plain, encircled with ancient walls and battlements in good repair; to Lhe right rife 
majeftically the ruins of an ancient caftle; to the left, feparately embofomed in trees, 
are the cattles of the bailifs of the three regent cantons, Uri, Schweitz, and Under- 
walden. 

About the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Swifs, at peace with the Houfe of 
Aultria, feem firft to have'been ftimuiated with the ambition of extending their domi¬ 
nions towards the fouth. In 1410, the whole Helvetic body, excepting the canton of 
Bern, palled their natural barriers, plundered the town of Domo d’Ofcelta, and the 
adjacent country, and returned laden with fpoil to pafs the winter in their humble cot¬ 
tages. Elated by fuccefs, the enfuing fummer faw them again defcend into the plains 
of Italy, and ravage the duchy of Milan, then fubjed to the Vifcontis; they again re¬ 
tired, bur without attempting to make a fettlement Bent on thefe enterprifes, we are 
not furprifed, that, in 1422, the three original cantons purchased the town of Bellin- 
zone from its owners the counts of Sax;'or that Philip Maria, duke of Milan, ex¬ 
erted himfelf to prevent from falling into their hands a town fo Important, from its fitua- 
tion and natural ftrength, to check their inroads, and cover his dominions. Having 
therefore taken poffeflion of it by force of arms, a body of 8000 Swifs pafled the Alps, 

* The Levantine Valley was included in the canton and department of BeUinzone. 
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'The forces of both nations met; the Italians were led on by Cannagnch ; a bloody 
battle enlued, of which both fides^ claimed thevjdqry ; the Swifs retired with a itand- 
ard taken front the enemy, who remained mailers of the town* 

Excepting feme inroads, nothing of importance was again tranfaded to the foath 
till the year 1466, when Galeazzo Maria Sforza, the new duke of Milan., farmed an 
alliance with his transalpine neighbours : the flrfi article was the cellion of the Levan¬ 
tine Valley to the canton of Uri, for which he was annually to receive three hawks and 
a crois-bow* Vet ten yeans after, when Charles duke of Burgundy threatened the 
total deltmdion of the republic by his powerful invafions, the treacherous duke of 
IdiI;ui fent a body of troops to his ail](lanee, who were intercepted in the Vsdiais, and 
v dr lied* On the defeat and death of Charles at the battle of Nancy, they again re- 
folved to make an attempt on Bellinzone; but as the feaibn was too far advanced to 
undertake the liege, a body of 600 Swifs refolved to winter a£ Giornico. The duke 
collefted an army of 15,000 men, and attacked them iu their entrenchments, but was 
repulled with the lofs ot 1400 of his belt troops- The mountaineers were enriched 
with the fpoife j but no regular attack .was made on the object of their invafion. 

From this period the wars in w hich the Swifs era;aged no ways concerned them- 
felves ; they Jacriliced their, blood in foreign quarrels, and the contending parties made 
ufe of their fuperior valour to attempt or eftablifli conquers in Italy- In 1 goo the 
three cantons obtained what they had fo long contended for : the inhabitants of Bel.%- 
zone, vexed by the frequent changes in the Milanefe, voluntarily furrendered to them. 
The French, when they had conquered the duehv, in vain reclaimed it m f the Swifs re¬ 
tained pofleffion; and the feven Italian bailliages were formally ceded to them by Maxi¬ 
milian Sforza, in gratitude for their having militated him in the ducal feat. Courted 
or feared by all parties, thofe valuable territories were confirmed to them by the French, 
and finally by the Ho ufe of Auffcria* 

I he bailil remains in office two years ; he is nominated reciprocally by the three 
cantons, and is generally removed from Riviera the pooreft, to Bellinzone * the moil 
lucrative o i the three governments* An appeal lies from his decifion to the fyndicate, 
and from that court to the three cantons: in ecclefiaflical affairs, the inhabitants are 
cognizable to the bifhqp of Como, excepting three pari flies# Molt of the natives un¬ 
derhand Italian, but the language is a corrupt German, 

^ I he interior of Bellinzone by no means corresponds with its external beauty and fitu- 
ation j the ftreets are narrow, and the houfes ill built* We continued our journey 
fbuth on the banks or the kefino, which we c rolled in a bad ferry z Lhat river is here in¬ 
creased to a confiderable fee, by the numerous additions it has received in its couri'e, 
particularly fronvihe Mu fa, a torrent which takes its rife in the St. BornarJm, and flow¬ 
ing down the "Val Ma! o x, loims <\ junction above Bellinzone* the yalley is lev 1 , and 
laid wafle by numerous tqrrems; the road runs along the fides of the hills through 
continued vineyards* We proceeded at the foot of the weftern chain qf hill * a funk 
lar ridge bounds the view to the eall,both clothed to their fuminks with woods of chef- 
nut and walnut trees, half concealing frequent fpires and numerous hamlets. Before us 
the view extend^ to a part of the Milaticfe, over the lake of Locarno, or Lam* Mag- 
giore* Having ’-cached its north welfom extremity, we coafted its banks for two or 
three miles; ayd arrived at the town from which it derives its name* 

* Tlicfe three baillhiges arc in tie new dirifion con L Mated into ihc canton or Apartment of Bd- 
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Locarno contains about 1500 inhabitants. Part of the town is built on pfozz - 
form of a crefcent with two wings ; in front is a row of trees, and the public waif : 
the old part of the town is dirty, and the (trests narrow. It contains three consent 
and a fmall Francifcan monaiftery, perched on a rock overhanging the valley, and com¬ 
manding a fuperb view of the lake and its magnificent boundaries. The canopy, in 
the church of the Capuchins, deferves to be mentioned for its beautiful execution ; it is 
of flow-work, and almoft rivals velvet and gold fringe. 

Of the four tranfafpine bailliages which belong to the twelve cantons, Lugano holds 
the principal rank, Locarno * the fecond. The governor, or commiffary as he is called, 
is lent in fuccclTion by all the cantons except Appenzei; heremains in oiitce two year--, 
in criminal affairs his decifion is abfolute; in civil, an appeal lies to the annual lyride- 
cate from the regent cantons, and from thence to the Helvetic body affembled at the 
diet. The emoluments of this poll are not great; but the profits unfortunately depend 
too much on the virtue of the man, as they arile principally from fines exacted for cri¬ 
minal offences. The people enjoy fome privileges, and hold an annual affembly in the 
month of January, in which they eleft twenty couniellors; twelve out of the town, 
three from Afcona, the remainder from the country at large. Thefe counfellors have 
the charge of watching - over the interefts of the republic, as far as does not interfere 
with the fuperior powers, of fettling the public expenees, and of railing the fepplies 
paid to the governor. Thefe baibulges do not produce com fufiuygnt for their dpmeftic 
Confumptitjh ; that grain is furnifhed by treaty from the duchy of Milan, and is weekly 
imported from Livino, a village on the oppofite fhore. The chief food of the peal ants 
is a cake made with maize and millet j the inhabitants on the banks ot the lake aie well 

fupplied with fifh. . 

The fifheries give employment to a great number of hands, although they are m lome 
degree fubjeft to monopolies. In the months of May and June, from 200 to 250 lb. 
weight are taken in a day : trout of 4c lb. and perch of 9 lb.^ are found in the lake. 

In 1 r - 5, the doctrines of the reformation had made conhderabk prog refs in thefe 
parts : "but the Catholic cantons, at the general diet, obtained an edict, that thole who 
refilled to return to the ancient faith fhould quit the town and province. Numbers, 
thus driven from their native country, were received with open arms by the canton of 
Zurlc, which was benefited by their induftry, and owes to them the introduction of the 

filk manufactures. ,. r . . , 

Locarno was once fituated on the lake, and had a port capable ot receiving large 

barks : at prefent it Hands at the diftanceofa quarter of a mile; a circumftancc owmg 
to the accumulation of fand brought down by the torrent JVIaggia. ^ 

The little voyage from hence to Magadino is delightful: we crofted the upper 
of the lake in an hour ; the banks of this noble piece of water nfe boU.lv, and are 
wooded ; Locarno forms a fine obyO, to the fouth is the opening into the Val Magjg, 
terminal id by mountains covered with eternal fnow. 'I he I pot where v.e landed jPn- 

iilts only of a few featured houfes, for the purpole ^/f^ V|n E.. the ,T ,chai ? u , lf !, 1 *'} 
tv nut on fhore and lent on horfes to Beiltnzone. Old Magadino is moie inta. ; u, and 

the retiring of which has caukd m. rum. 


p.irt 
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is put on fhore and lent 
owed its origin to the vicinity of the hike. 
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tin nco the road winds up the fteep fides of the mountain Cefierp through wooes 
-,,,.1 4,fmii m»*s_ imerfberfed with oak and holly; on theJummu 01 the p«l- 


Vrom .. . - r , 

of walnut and chefnut trees, mteriperfeu , T ■ n 

fage is a fan-all oval plain, the boundary of the bailhages of Locarno and -ugai.. 

4 Thtfc two bailliages-of Lugano a"d Locarno, together wiih thole of Val Mare’ s 
Balen a, ait formed mto the canton or dtp?, it mem cf Lugano 
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defcent lay between the hills, through luxuriant and verdant vallies, peopled with nu¬ 
merous villages, and rich in every produftiafi. Tire vines, laden with fruit, are con¬ 
ducted in elegant fcftoons from tree to tree; a con ft ant variety of fcenery, foftencd by 
the glow of a felting fun, and next fiivered by the moon glimmering on the diltant Jake, 
heightened the charms of our journey through this Elyfian country. 

The fit nation of Lugano is delightful; it is built round the curve of a bay, and backed 
by a fine fueceffion of hills, riling in gentle fvvells to a confiderable height: in front, a 
bold mountain clothed with fureii projects into the lake, of which a noble branch extends 
to its rntht and left, To that fpot boats of every fize are continually palling and repair¬ 
ing, its bafe being perforated with cantine , or caverns, to which the inhabitants lend 
their meat, and all forts of provifion, where it is kept untainted for feven or eight days, 
and the wine preferred with a delicious coolnefs. Enjoying the advantages of a fouth- 
ern climate, it lias few of its inconveniences: the heats are moderated by the fin-round- 
ing hiiis and the cool breezes from the lake. It is no lefs fheltered from the Alpine 
blafls, which, chilled by the neighbouring blows, would otherwife defeend with vio¬ 
lence, and deftroy the temperature of this equal climate. Olive, almonds, and all the 
foil them fruits, ripen here to perfe&ion. 

Lugano is the emporium of the greater part of the merchandife which paffes from 
Italy over the Sr. Gothard, or the Bernardin. At the end of autumn, the Swifs moun¬ 
taineers bring down numerous herds of cattle for Lie, and return with lefs bulky com¬ 
modities. The town contains about 8000 inhabitants j molt of the houles are built of 
i^tuf-ftone ; the refidence of the capita?™, or governor, is a low building ; on the walls 
are the arms of the twelve regent cantons. On an eminence above the town bands 
the principal church, remarkable only for the beautiful carving in ftone round the 
doors, and rofe window, and for the delicious profpect from its terrace. In the cloitters 
of the Recollets is a capital picture, attributed to I.uvino; their church is handfomc 
and the fcreen is ornamented with the painting of the Paflion, by the fame matter! 
The palace of the marquis de Riva contains a few good piQures. 

We then embarked upon the lake of Lugano *, which is about twenty-five miles in 
length, and from'two to four in breadth : its form is irregular, and bending into con¬ 
tinued finuofities. The town is a fine object, backed by the amphitheatre of hills; the 
banks on each fide are bordered with a fuccellion of gardens and villas. After vifiting 
the noble branch pointing northward, we croffed to the Cantine, and continued our 
voyage under the precipitous rocks, whofe bates are loti in the depths of the lake. We 
lauded at Porto, a final! village in the duchy of Milan, fituated at its fouthern ex¬ 
tremity. 


From this point an arm of the lake bends northward, and difeharges itfelf into the 
Lago Maggiore, by means of the river Trifa. It is fcarcely poffible to imagine a more 
perfect or greater variety of beauties than this noble piece of water affords; the vaft 
overhanging woods, the bold precipices, the tranfparency of the water, unite to form 
a fcenery in the higheft degree luxuriant. 

From Porto the traveller may obfefve, with fatisfaaion mingled with compaflion, 
tile Itrong contrail ol a free and arbitrary government: the borders of the lake fubieft 
to Switzerland ftudded with a fueceffion of villages, houfes, and gardens: this part of 
the Milanefe defolate, and almoft unpeopled. 


.* Th U ake of L«gano is about 190 feet perpendicular higher than the late of Como, and Lasro Mar 
more. The two M-menUoned lakes are of the fame level, and about z„ 0 feet higher than the city of 
Milan, y sri btena dt Milan, p. 5 . Abb. Frift Dei Ganal't Navig. di L-imbardia , 4to, p, 46 ^, ^ 
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On leaving that village, the hills begin to diminilh, and in the courfe of three miles 
are totally loft in the rich plain of Lombardy. Varefe is entirely compofed of the feats 
of the Milanefe nobility. The principal palazzo is the refidence of the duchess dowager 
of Modena ; the gardens are laid out in the old talte ; the artificial mount commands a 
fine view over a rich plain, a fmall lake, and bounded by the long chain of Alps, In 
the magnificent faloon are foine tolerable portraits of the Families of Modena and Auf- 
tria. The emperor, as duke of Milan, has exerted himfell in the fupprelfiou of con¬ 
vents ; a Francifcan nionaftery has fallen a facrifice to his plans of reformation. 

The road from hence to Laveno, a fmall burgh on the Lago Meggiore, is varied, and 
the country very rich ; to the right, on an eminence, is San Sacramento; to the left 
we paffed near fome lefler lakes. From Laveno we were rowed acrofs the delightful 
pafiage to Ifola Bella, one of the famous enchanted iflands fo particularly deferibed, 
and with fuch pleafure, by Bilhop Burnet and Key Her, who compares it to “ a pyramid 
of fweet meats, ornamented with green fe/toons and flowers” But as the tafte of mankind 
alters with the fuccellion of years, 1 confidered it only as a monument of expence and 
folly terrace rifes above terrace in regular gradations, bordered with flower-pots, or 
gigantic ftatues of horfes, gods and gopdeffes j the whole is railed upon arches, and 
the foil has been brought from the fliore to cover them. The palace is magnificent, 
anti contains a profufion of marbles and paintings; the lower part of the houle over¬ 
hangs the lake on one fide, where feveral apartments are fumifhed in the ftyle of 
grottos; the floors, pillars, and walls, are inlaid with various-coloured ftones, mar¬ 
bles, and {hells ; the view and the coolnefs united make this part a delicious furnmer 


retreat, ... 

If any thing julHy gives this ifland the appellation of enchanted, it is the profpect 
from the terrace : the gradual diminution of the mountains from the regions of eter¬ 
nal fnow to the rich plain, the- finuofity of the lake, its varied banks, the bay of Mar- 
g ozzo bounded by vaft hills, the neighbouring burgh of Palanza, and more diftant 
view of Laveno, the numerous villages, the Ifola Madre, on which is a palace of the 
Borromcan family, and another ifland fprinkled with fifliermen’s huts, form a delightful 
affembilge. Thefe iflands, and the whole weftern coaft of the lake to the bailliage of 
Locarno* was ceded to the king of Sardinia, by the late emprefs queen, at the treaty of 
Worms, in cohluleration of the affiftance which flie received from that monarch. _ 

We re-entered our boat, troubled by the importunities of the beggais, whofe mifer- 
able huts adjoining to the palace difgrace the ifland. Belgeritta is a neat village,, con¬ 
taining fome excellent houfes, and a handfome church., from thence we continued 
our voyage down ibe lake. The tract of country to our right, from near Patenza to 
ten miles foulh of Arona, pays a fmall contribution to the Borromean family for feigno- 
rial rights. That family receives a toll f om the merchandife which paiTes, grants the 
privilege of filhing, and appoints eleven judges in the refpettive villages ; but an ap¬ 
peal lies from their decifton to a fuperior, nominated by the king of Sardinia, and re- 
fident at Palanza, and again to Turin. The riches of this opulent houfe are now m- 
croafing from the prpduft of the gold mines, which lie amongft the moft macceffible 
parts of the mountains, thirty miles from Margozzo. Above Atom is a lemmary for 
fortv boys, founded by San Carlo Borromeo ; near it his coloffal ffatue, fixty feet in 
height, is o I act'd on a pedefUl of juft proportions ; he is represented in ms cardinal s 
habit, the‘right hand extended, a book under the left arm. 1 he ftatue is or bronze, 
was call at Milan, and brought in feparate pieces. San Carlo, nephew to Pope P-us 
the Fourth, was bom near this lpot; he pafled with early credit throqglS .his ftudies, 
and the dignities of the church ; was made a cardinal, and archbifhop oi Milan. His 
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charity and pious exenions, during the plague which ravaged his diocefo, the fubje& of 
fo many fine pictures at Milan, iufure him more general renown than his canonization 
m 1610. 

Aronu is a fmall town, with a neat port 5 above it rifes. a ruined caftle, which, in the 
earlier part of the Milauefe hiflory, was a place of the utmoft importance: at the pe¬ 
riod when the great ccmtefis arofc between the families of Vifconti and Tortiani, this 
collie was the perpetual object of capture and reprifaL Otho Vifconti, the archbilhpj}* 
who at length gained the afijendimcy, was twice repulfed and driven from hence. Two 
promontories project into the lake at this fpot; the eaftern is crowned with the cafU'e of 
Afighiera, and gives name to this valuable province, which in 1397, to gratify Gale- 
i\ 7 zo, the/ccop.d Juke of Milan, was erected into a county by the emperor Wencdlaus, 
and has fince bora transferred to the King of Sardinia, On doubling the promontory 
of Arena, the lake again enlarges, and forms a bay ; the banks are very low. Soon 
after entering the Ten no we landed at the dirty village of Seilo ; hired another boat, 
and were hurried with great rapidity down that river, between high banks of gravel, to 
the commencement ol the Navigifo GrMvtk> the great canal which forms disjunction be¬ 
tween the Po and the Adda, calculated not lefs for conveying mereharfdtfe and "wood to 
Milan, than for benefiting the neighbouring country with partial inundations, and for 
the purpofe of laying the rice fields under water. Its breadth at firft is great, but nar¬ 
rows as we advance, and the ft ream becomes almott a dead water 

If bad weather and other circumstances had not prevented me from extending my 
tour, I pnrpofed vifiting the bay of Margozzo, Domo d'Ofcella, Varallo, and the gold 
mines in its neighbourhood ; an excurfion, which, from the reports I have heard, could 
not foil of affording die higheit fotisfaction to the naluralift, and die lover o p nature in 
her great features. 

K According- to the \hhv Frili # the length of the Navigifo is 86,000 hraccra, or 14. Italian miles (60 
10 a (jcgtye) ; h- breadth a*, the entrance 70, ivlifoli gradually diminishes to ?o \ and the perpendicular 
height <;-j the 1.1II oi water i* zH ; st fil'd 5 hraec^ per mile, gradually deercadug for Lhe firll twelve tniles, 
uind >t ie no ' no* hrareio fo si wii!e ; then mereafing for the five next miles to a little more than 
five breccia in a mile. See Cztuti N&wig di Lom&* 6'* 1, A Milan efe bracoio h la aft Euglifh foot nearly 
as ato tii » 't ’Bj 
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